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MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


PHYSICAL  AND  INORGAUia 


INTRODUCTION. 

Sdoioe  of  Chemistry  has  for  its  object  the  stadj  of  the  nature  and 
rties  of  the  materials  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  earth, 
and  the  air,  and  of  the  various  oiganiied  or  iiviog  beings  which  in- 
[them. 

toidinaij  scientific  speech  the  term  ehemieal  is  applied  to  changes 

permanently  a£fect  tlie  properties  or  characters  of  bodies,  in  opposi- 

eiiects  termed  pAynoa/,  which  are  not  attended  by  such  consequences. 

of  decomposition  or  combination  are  thus  easily  distinguished  from 

temporarily  brought  about  by  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  the 

dve  forces,  whose  laws  and  efiects  lie  within  the  province  of  PhysioB. 

rly  all  the  objects  presented  by  the  visible  world  are  of  a  compound 

and  capable  of  being  resolved  into  simpler  forms  of  matter.    Thus, 

of  limestone  or  marble,  by  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  is  deoom- 

[into  quicklime  and  a  gaseous  body,  carbon  dioxide.    Both  lime  and 

dioxide  are  in  their  turn  susceptible  of  decomposition — though  not 

action  of  heat  alone — the  former  into  calcium  and  oxygen,  the  latter 

krbon  and  oxygen.    Beyond  this  second  step  of  decomposition  the 

of  Chemistry  have  hitherto  been  found  to  foil :  and  the  three  bodies, 

carbon,  and  oxygen,  having  resisted  all  attempts  to  resolve  them 

ipler  forms  of  matter,  are  admitted  into  the  list  of  elementft ;  not 

absolute  belief  in  their  real  oneness  of  nature,  but  from  the  absence 

evidence  that  they  contain  more  than  one  description  of  matter. 

elementary  bodies  at  present  recognised  are  sixty-seven  in  number ; 

It  fifty  of  them  belong  to  the  class  of  metals.    Several  of  these  are 

It  discovery,  and  are  as  yet  very  imperfectly  known.    This  distino- 

re«i  metals  and  non-metallic  substances,  although  very  convenient 

of  description,  is  entirely  arbitrary,  the  two  classes  not  being 

by  any  exact  line  of  demarkation. 

names  of  the  elements  are  given  in  the  following  table.    Opposite 

in  the  third  column  are  placed  certain  numbers,  which  express  the 

ions  in  which  they  combine  together,  or  simple  multiples  of  those 

these  numbers,  for  reasons  which  will  be  afterwards  explained, 

8  (26) 
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are  called  Atomic  or  Indivisible  Weights.  In  the  second  column 
are  placed  symbols  bj  which  these  weights  are  denoted ;  these  symbols  are 
formed  of  the  first  letters  of  the  Latin  names  of  the  elements,  a  second 
letter  being  added  when  the  names  of  two  or  more  elements  begin  with  the 
same  letter. 

The  names  of  the  most  important  elements  are  distinguished  by  the  largest 
and  most  conspiaious  ty])e ;  those  next  in  importance,  by  small  capitals : 
while  the  names  of  elements  which  are  of  rare  occurrence,  or  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  still  imperfect,  are  printed  in  ordinary  type.  The  names  with 
an  asterisk  are  those  of  Non-metallic  Elements^  the  othen  are  names  of 
Metals. 


Table  of  Elementary  Bodies,  with  their  Symbols  and  Atomic 

Weights. 


Name. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 
Weight 

Name. 

Symbol. 

1  Atomic 
Weight 

ALUMINIUM 

Al 

27.3 

Niobium 

Nb 

94 

Antimony  (Stibium) 

Sb 

122 

NITROGEN* 

N 

14.01 

Arsenic 

Ab 

74.9 

ORminm 

Os 

198.6 

Barium 

Ba 

136.8 

OXTGEN* 

0 

15.96 

Beryllium 

Be 

9 

Palladium 

Pd 

106.2 

Bismuth 

Bi 

210 

PHOSPHORUS* 

P 

30.96 

Boron* 

B 

11 

PLATINUM 

Pt 

196.7 

BROMINE* 

Br 

79.75 

POTASSIUM 

Cadmium 

Cd 

111.6 

(Kalium) 

K 

39.04 

Caesium 

Cs 

133 

Rhodium 

Rh 

104.1 

CALCIUM 

Ca 

39.9 

Rubidium 

Rb 

86.2 

CARBON* 

C 

11.97 

Ruthenium 

Ra 

103.5 

Cerium 

Ce 

141.2 

Scandium 

Sc 

44.9 

CHLORINE* 

CI 

35.37 

Selenium* 

Se 

78 

Chromium 

Cr 

52.4 

SILICON 

Si 

28 

Cobalt 

Co 

68.6 

SILVER   (Aigen- 

COPPER  (Cuprum) 

Cu 

63 

turn) 

Ag 

107.66 

Didymium 

D 

14().6 

SODIUM    (Natri- 

Erbium 

E 

166 

um) 

Na 

23 

FLUORINE* 

F 

19.1 

Strontium 

Sr 

87.2 

Gallium 

Ga 

69.8 

SULPHUR* 

S 

31.98 

Gold  (Aurum) 

Au 

196.2 

Tantalum 

Ta 

182 

HTDROGEN* 

H 

1 

Tellurium* 

Te 

128 

Indium 

In 

113.4 

Terbium 

Tb 

148 

IODINE* 

I 

126.53 

Thallium 

Tl 

203.6 

Iridium* 

Ir 

196.7 

Thorium 

Th 

231.5 

IRON  (Ferrum) 

Fe 

55.9 

TIN  (Stannum) 

Sn 

117.8 

Lanthanum 

Tia 

139 

Titanium 

Ti 

48 

LEAD  (Plumbum) 

Pb 

206.4 

Tungsten,  or  Wolf- 

Lithium 

Li 

7 

ram 

W 

184 

Magnefium 

Mg 

23.94 

Uranium 

U 

240 

MANQANESE 

Mn 

54.8 

Vanadium 

V 

51.2 

MERCUR7    (Hy- 

Ytterbium 

Yb 

172.5? 

drargyrum  J 

Hj? 

199.8 

Ytirium 

Y 

89 

Molybdenum 

Mo 

95.6 

ZINC 

Zn 

64.9 

Nickel 

Ni 

58.6 

Zirconium 

Zr 

90 
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It  must  be  distinctly  ondentood  tliat  the  atomic  or  combining  weightn 
assigned  to  the  elements  are  merely  relative.  The  number  1  assigned  to 
hydrogen  may  represent  a  grain,  ounce,  pound,  gram,  kilogram,  etc.,  and 
tlie  numbers  aasigned  to  the  other  elements  will  then  represent  so  many 
grains,  ounces,  pounds,  grams,  kilograms,  etc.  Hydrogen  is  taken  as  the 
unit  of  the  scale,  because  its  combining  weight  is  smaller  than  that  of  any 
other  element ;  but  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  convenience ;  in  the  older 
tables  of  atomic  weights  that  of  oxygen  was  assumed  as  100,  that  of  carbon 
being  then  75,  that  of  hydrogen  6.25,  etc.,  etc. 

By  the  combination  of  the  elements  in  various  proportions,  and  in  grou[)8 
of  two,  three,  or  larger  numbers,  all  compound  bodies  are  produced.  And 
here  it  is  important  to  state  clearly  the  characters  which  distinguish  true 
chemical  combination  from  mcchnnical  mixture,  and  from  that  kind  of 
adhesion  which  gives  rise  to  the  solution  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid.  Bodies 
may  be  mixed  together  in  any  proportion  whatever,  the  mixture  always 
exhibiting  pn>])ei1ie8  intermediate  between  those  of  its  constituents,  and  in 
regular  gradation,  according  to  the  quantity  of  each  that  may  be  present,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  fusion  together  of  metals  to  form  alloys,  in  the  mixture 
of  water  with  alcohol,  of  alcohol  with  ether,  and  of  difierent  oils  one  with 
the  other.  A  solid  body  may  also  be  dissolved  in  a  liquid — salt  or  sugar  in 
water,  for  example — in  any  proportion  up  to  a  certain  limit,  the  solution 
likewise  exhibiting  a  regular  gradation  of  physical  properties,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  the  solid  taken  up.  But  a  true  chemical  compound  exhibits 
properties  totally  difierent  from  those  of  either  of  its  constituent  elements, 
and  the  proportion  of  these  constituents  which  form  that  particular  com- 
poirad  admits  of  no  variation  whatever.  Water,  for  example,  is  composed 
of  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which,  when  separated  from  one 
another,  rppear  as  colorless  gases,  differing  widely  in  their  properties  one 
from  the  other,  and  from  water  in  the  state  of  vapor;  moreover,  water, 
whether  obtained  from  natural  sources  or  formed  by  direct  combiiinti(tn  of 
its  elements,  always  contains  in  100  parts  by  weight,  88.9  parts  of  oxygen 
nnd  11.1  of  hydrogen.  Common  salt,  to  take  another  example,  is  a  com- 
prmnd  of  chlorine  and  sodium,  the  former  of  which,  in  the  separate  state, 
is  a  yellowish-green  gas,  the  latter  a  yellowish-white  highly  lustrous  metnl, 
Qipable  of  burning  in  the  air,  and  decomposing  water;  moreover,  from 
whatever  part  of  the  world  the  salt  may  be  obt-iined,  100  parts  of  it  invnri- 
abiy  contain  39.6  parts  of  sodium  and  60.4  parts  of  chlorine.  Further, 
when  two  or  more  compounds  are  formed  of  the  same  elements,  there  is  no 
gradual  blending  of  one  into  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  mixtures,  but  each 
compound  is  sharply  defined,  and  separated,  as  it  were,  from  the  others  by 
an  impassable  gulf,  exhibiting  properties  distinct  from  those  of  the  others, 
and  of  the  elements  tliemselves  in  the  separate  state.  Thus,  there  are  two 
compounds  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  one  of  which,  containing  3  parts  by 
weight  of  carbon  with  4  of  oxy^^en,  is  an  indammable  gas,  lighter  than 
atmospheric  air,  and  not  absorlHxl  by  solution  of  potash ;  while  the  other. 
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which  oontains  3  parts  of  carbon  and  8  of  oxygen,  is  non-inflammable, 
heavier  than  air,  and  easily  absorbed  by  potash. 


Oxygen  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  the  elementary  bodies.  It  is 
under  ordinary  circumstances  a  gas,  and,  mixed  with  nitrogen,  constitutes 
the  air  we  breathe.  In  combination  with  hydrogen  it  forms  water.  In  the 
pure  state  it  is  a  colorless,  inodorless  gas,  in  which  inflammable  bodies, 
such,  as  wood,  oil,  sulphur,  etc.,  bum  much  more  rapidly  than  in  common 
air. 

Nitrogen,  the  other  constituent  of  the  air,  is  also  a  colorless  gas,  non- 
inflammable,  and  differing  from  oxygen  in  not  being  capable  of  maintaining 
the  combustion  of  other  bodies,  so  that  a  lighted  taper  immersed  in  it  is 
immediately  extinguished. 

Hydrogen,  the  other  constituent  of  water,  is  in  the  free  state  also  a  gas, 
and  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  bodies.  In  presence  of  oxygen  or  common 
air,  it  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  light  blue  flame,  producing 
water. 

Carbonisa  constituent  of  all  v^etable  and  animal  substances,  existing 
therein  in  combination  either  with  hydrogen  alone,  or  with  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  or  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  When  separated  from 
these  elements,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  black  solid  body,  well  known  under 
the  names  of  charcoal,  coke,  lampblack,  and  plumbago,  or  black-lead.  It 
occurs  also  naturally  in  the  pure  state,  forming  transparent  crystals  known 
as  diamond. 

Chlorine,  Bromine^  and  Iodine  exist  in  sea-water  (hence  called 
Salogen-demenia,  from  aXc,  the  sea),  in  combination  chiefly  with  sodium. 
Chlorine  in  the  free  state  is  a  yellowish-green  gas,  bromine  a  red  liquid, 
iodine  a  grayish-black  crystalline  solid.  Of  these  elements,  chlorine  is  by 
far  the  most  abundant,  its  compound  with  sodium  forming  common  sea-salt. 
Fluorine  is  an  element  closely  allied  in  its  chemical  relations  to  the  three 
last  mentioned.  It  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  in  combination  with 
calcium  it  constitutes  the  crystallized  mineral  called  fluorspar. 

Sulphur,  a  well-known  substance,  occurs  in  the  free  state  in  volcanic 
districts,  and  abundantly  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  combination  with 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  other  metals,  forming  compounds  called  sulphides. 
Selenium  and  Tellurium  are  rare  elements,  allied  to  sulphur,  and  like- 
wise found  in  combination  with  metals. 

Phosphorus,  in  the  free  state,  is  a  highly  inflammable  solid  body, 
which  bums  rapidly  in  contact  with  tlie  air,  being  converted,  by  combina- 
tion with  oxygen,  into  phoRphorie  acidf  a  compound  which,  in  combination 
with  calcium,  occurs  very  abundantly  in  nature,  forming  the  minerals  called 
phosphorite  and  apatite,  and  is  the  chief  mineral  constituent  of  the  bones 
of  animals.  Arsenic,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  metal,  is  an  element  closely 
allied  in  its  chemical  relations  to  phosphorus,  and  occurring  in  nature  in 
combination  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  various  metals. 

Silicon  is  a  very  abundant  and  important  element,  not  occurring  in 
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nature  in  the  free  state,  bat  forming,  in  combination  with  oxygen,  the  min- 
/  eral  called  silica^  which  in  the  form  of  quartz,  flint,  and  sandstone,  and  as  a 

I  constituent  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  ancient  rocks,  forms  a  very  large 

portion  of  the  crost  of  the  earth.  Boron,  an  element  analogous  in  many 
of  its  properties  to  silicon,  occurs  naturally  in  combination  with  oxygen, 
forming  boric  or  boracic  acid,  which  is  a  constituent  of  several  minerals, 
and  oociirs  somewhat  abundantly  in  solution  in  certain  natural  waters. 

Of  the  fifty-four  metals,  seven  only  were  known  in  ancient  times,  viz., 
iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  mercury,  silver,  and  gold ;  of  these,  by  far  the  most 
abondant  and  important  is  iron.  Of  the  metals  moi-e  recently  discovered, 
the  mo6t  abundant  are  sodium,  potassium,  csilcium,  and  aluminium.  So- 
d  i  n  m,  as  already  observed,  forms,  in  combination  with  chlorine,  the  chief 
saline  constituent  of  sea- water.  Potassium,  which  resembles  it  in  many 
respects,  exist**  also  in  the  sea,  and  is  a  constituent  of  all  plants.  Calcium 
is  the  metallic  constituent  of  limestone,  and  aluminium  of  clay. 

Oeneral  Laws  of  Chemical  Combination. — Chemical  Nomen- 
clature and  Notation. — The  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  other  bodies  bear  the  general  name  of  oxides.  They  are  conveni- 
ently divided  into  three  principal  g^ups  or  classes.  The  first  divisloD  con- 
tains all  those  oxides  which  resemble  in  their  chemical  relations  the  oxides 
of  potassium,  sodium,  silver,  or  lead;  these  are  denominated  alkaline  or 
basic  oxides.  The  oxides  of  the  second  group  have  properties  opposed 
to  those  of  the  bodies  mentioned ;  the  oxi(les  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus 
may  be  taken  as  typical  representatives  of  the  class ;  they  are  called  acid 
oxides,  and  are  capable  of  uniting  with  the  basic  oxides  and  forming 
oompoonds  called  salts.  Thus,  when  the  oxide  of  sulphur,  called  sulphuric 
oxide,  is  passed  in  the  state  of  vapor  over  heated  barium  oxide,  combina- 
tion takes  place,  attended  with  vivid  incandescence,  and  a  salt  called  barium 
sulphate  is  produced,  containing  all  the  elements  of  the  two  original  bodies, 
namely,  barium,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 

Among  salts  there  is  a  particular  group,  namely,  the  by  d  rogen  salts, 
oontainlng  the  elements  of  an  acid  oxide  and  water  (hydrogen  oxide), 
which  are  especially  distinguished  as  acids,  because  many  of  them  possess 
in  an  eminent  degree  the  properties  to  which  the  term  acid  is  generally  a,p- 
plied,  such  as  a  sour  taste,  corrosive  action,  solubility  in  water,  and  the 
power  of  reddening  certain  blue  vegetable  colors.  A  characteristic  prop- 
erty of  these  acids,  or  hydrogen  salts,  is  their  power  of  exchanging  their 
hydrogen  for  a  metal  presented  to  them  in  the  free  state  or  in  the  form  of 
oxide.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid,  which  contains  sulphur,  oxygen,  and  hydro- 
gen, readily  dissolves  metallic  zinc,  the  metal  taking  the  place  of  the  hy- 
drogen, which  is  evolved  as  gas,  and  forming  a  salt  containing  sulphur, 
oxygen,  and  zinc ;  in  fact,  a  seine  mJphaie  produced  from  a  hydrogen  gulphate 
by  substitution  of  zinc  for  hydrogen.  The  same  substilntion  and  formation 
of  zinc  sulphate  take  place  when  zinc  oxide  is  brought  into  contaK  with 
sulplinric  acid ;  bat  in  this  case  the  hydrogen,  instead  of  being  evolved  as 
3* 
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gafl)  remainB  combined  with  the  oxygen  derived  from  the  zinc  oxide,  fonn- 
ing  water. 

A  series  of  oxides  containing  quantities  of  oxygen  in  the  proportion  of 
the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  united  with  a  constant  quantity  of  anotlier  element,  are 
distinguished  as  monoxid€,  dioxide,  and  trioxUU  respectiyely,  the  Greek  num- 
erals indicating  the  several  degrees  of  oxidation.  A  compound  intermediate 
between  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide  is  called  a  teaquioxide,  e,  g, : — 

Cbrominm.    Oxygen. 

Chromium  monoxide 52.4    -|-     16 

Chromium  sesquioxide        ....        62.4    -|-    24 

Chromium  dioxide 52.4    -f    32 

Chromium  trioxide 52.4    4-    ^ 

When  a  metal  forms  two  basic  or  salifiable  oxides,  they  are  distinguished 

by  adjectival  terms,  ending  in  out  for  the  lower,  and  te  fur  the  higher  degree 

of  oxidation,  e.  g.: — 

Iron.       Oxygen. 

Iron  monoxide,  or  Ferrous  oxide   •        .        •        56    -|-     16 

Iron  sesquioxide,  or  Ferric  oxide   .        •        .        56    -|-     24 

The  salts  resulting  from  the  action  of  acids  on  these  oxides  are  also  distin- 
guished as  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  respectively. 

Add  oxides  of  the  same  element,  sulphur  for  example,  are  also  diiitin- 
guished  by  the  terminations  ou8  and  te,  applied  ns  above ;  their  acids,  or 
hydrogen  salts,  receive  corresponding  names;  and  the  salts  formed  from 
these  acids  are  distinguished  b/  names  ending  in  iU  and  ale  respectively. 
Thus,  for  the  oxides  and  salts  of  sulphur: — 

Sulphur.     Oxygen. 
Sulphuric  oxide  .        .        .        .        32    +    32 

Hydrogen. 
Hydrogen  sulphite,  or  Sulphurous  acid      32    4*    ^    +        2 

Lead. 
Lead  sulphite 32    +    48    +     206.4 

Sulphuric  oxide 32    +    48 

Hydrogen. 
Hydrogen  sulphate,  or  Sulphuric  acid        32    +    64    +        2 

Lead. 

Lead  sulphate 32    +    64    +    206.4 

The  adds  above  spoken  of  axe  oxygen-acids ;  and  formerly  it  was  sup- 
posed that  all  adds  contained  oxygen — that  element  being,  indeed,  regarded 
as  the  addifying  principle.  At  present,  however,  we  are  acquainted  with 
many  bodies  which  possess  all  the  characters  above  spedfied  as  belonging 
to  an  add,  and  yet  do  not  contain  oxygen.  For  example,  hydrochloric 
add  (formerly  called  muriatic  add,  or  spirit  of  salt) — which  is  a  hydrogen 
chloride  or  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine — is  intensely  sour  and 
corrosive;  reddens  litmus  strongly;  dissolves  sine,  which  drives  out  the 
hydrogen  and  takes  its  place  in  combination  with  the  chlorine,  forming 
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niicdil(Hide;  and  disBolves  most  metallic  oxides,  exchanging  its  hydrogen 
far  the  metals  and  fonning  a  metallic  chloride  and  water. 

Bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine  also  form,  with  hydrogen,  acid  compounds 
analogooB  in  every  respect  to  hydrochloric  add. 

Compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine^  sulphur,  selenium, 
phosphorus,  etc,  with  hydrogen  and  metals,  are  grouped,  like  the  oxygen- 
oompoands^  by  names  ending  in  ide :  thus  we  speak  of  sine  chloride,  calcium 
fluoride^  hydiogen  sulphide,  copper  phosphide^  etc.  The  numerical  prefixes^ 
mono,  dif  tri,  etc,  as  also  the  terminations  ow  and  ic,  are  applied  to  these 
compounds  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  oxides,  thus — 

Hydrogen  bromide 

Potassium  monosulphide 
Potassium  disulphide 
PotasBiuni  trisulphide 
Potassium  tetrasnlphide 
Potassium  pentasulphide 

Ferrous  chloride 
Ferric  chloride  . 

Stannous  sulphide 
Stannic  sulphide 

The  Latin  prefixes  uni,  6t,  ter,  quadro,  etc.,  are  often  used  instead  of  the 
oorresponding  Greek  prefixes;  there  is  no  very  exact  nile  respecting  tlieir 


but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  best 


Hydrogen 

BromlzM. 

1 

4-         80 

Potassium. 

Sulphur. 

.        .      78 

+        32 

.      78 

+        64 

.      78 

+        96 

.      78 

-h      128 

.       .      78 

-h      160 

Iron. 

Chlorine. 

.      56 

+        71 

.      56 

+      10G.6 

Tin. 

Sulphur. 

.    117.8 

+        64 

.    117.8 

+      128 

to  employ  a  Greek  or  Latin  prefix 


according  as  the  word  before  wliich  it  is  placed  is  of  Greek  or  Latin  origin. 
Thus,  dioxide  corresponds  with  6i8ulphide;  on  the  whole,  however,  the 
Greek  prefixes  are  most  generally  employed. 

The  composition  of  these  oxides  and  sulphides  afibrds  an  illustration  of 
a  law  which  holds  good  in  a  large  number  of  instances  of  chemical  com- 
bination, viz.,  that  when  two  bodieBf  A  and  B,  are  capable  of  unUing  in  fieverrd 
proportions,  the  several  quantUies  (/  B  which  combine  with  a  given  or  etmstant 
qmntiiy  of  A  9iand  to  one  another  in  very  simple  ratios.  Thus,  the  several 
quantities  of  sulphur  which  unite  with  a  given  quantity  (78  parts)  of  potas- 
sium are  to  one  another  as  the  numbers 

1,  2,  3,  4,  6; 

and  the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  unite  with  a  given  quantity  of  chromium 
are  as  the  numbers 

1,  11,  2,  3, 

or  2;  3,  4^  6. 

It  must  be  especially  observed  that  no  compounds  are  known  intermediate 
in  oomposition  between  those  which  are  represented  by  these  numbers. 
There  is  no  oxide  of  chromium  containing  1^  or  If  or  2}  times  as  much 
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oxygen  as  the  lowest ;  no  snlphide  of  potassium  the  quantity  of  salphur  in 
which  is  expressed  by  any  fractional  multiple  of  the  lowest  The  quantities 
of  the  one  element  which  can  unite  with  a  constant  quantity  of  the  other 
incrense,  not  continuously,  hut  by  successive  and  well-defined  steps  or  in- 
crements, standing  to  one  another,  for  the  most  part,  in  simple  numerical 
nitios. 

This  is  called  the  "Law  of  Multiples."  The  observation  of  it  has 
led  to  the  idea  that  the  elementary  bodies  are  composed  of  ultimate  or  in- 
divisible particles  or  atoms,  each  having  a  constant  weight  peculiar  to 
itself  (the  atomic  weights  given  in  the  table  on  page  26),  and  that  combina- 
tion between  two  elements  takes  place  by  the  juxtaposition  of  these  atoms. 
A  collection  of  elementary  atoms  united  together  to  form  «  compound  con- 
stitutes amolecule,  the  weight  of  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  its  component  atoms.  Thus  an  atom  of  chlorine  weighing  85.4  uniU« 
with  an  atom  of  hydrogen  weighing  1,  to  form  a  molecule  of  hydrogen 
chloride  weighing  36.4.  An  atom  of  oxygen  weighing  16  unites  with  2 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  each  weighing  1,  to  form  a  molecule  of  water,  weighing 
16  -{-  2.1  =  18.  An  atom  of  oxygen,  weighing  16,  unites  with  an  atom  of  lead, 
weighing  206.4,  to  form  a  molecule  of  lead  oxide,  weighing  222.4.  Two 
atoms  of  potassium,  each  weighing  39,  unite  with  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  atoms  of 
sulphur,  each  weighing  32,  to  form  the  several  sulphides  enumerated  on 
page  31. 

These  combinations  are  represented  symbolically  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
the  symbols  of  the  elementary  atoms  given  in  the  table  already  referred  to ; 
thus  the  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride,  composed  of  1  atom  of  hydrc^en 
and  1  atom  of  chlorine,  is  represented  by  the  symbol  or  formula  HCl ;  that 
of  water  (2  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  1  atom  of  oxygen),  by  HHO,  or  more 
shortly  HjO.  In  like  manner  the  different  oxides,  sulphides,  acids,  and 
salts  above  enuroernted  are  represj«nted  symbolically  as  follows: — 

Chromium  monoxide CrO 

Chromium  Bestjuioxide CrCrOOO  orCr,0, 

Chromium  dioxide CrOO  or  CrO, 

Chromium  trioxide CrOOO       or  CrOj 

Sulphurous  oxide SOO  or  SO, 

Hydrogen  sulphite  or  Sulphurous  acid  .        .  SOOOHH  or  SO,H, 

Lead  sulphite SOOOPb    or  SO,Pb 

Potassium  monof^ulphide       ....  KKS  or  K,S 

Potassium  disulphide KKSS         or  KJS, 

Potassium  trisulphide KKSSS       or  K^ 

PotnsHium  tetrasulphide        ....  KKSSSS     or  Kfi^ 
Potassium  pentasulphide        ....  KKS8SSS  or  K^ 

A  group  of  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  element  is  denoted  by  placing 
a  numeral  either  before  the  symbol,  or,  as  in  the  preceding  example^  a 
small  numeral  to  the  right  of  the  symbol,  and  either  above  or  below  the 
line;  thus  OOO  may  be  abbreviated  into  30,  or  O*,  or  O,. 
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The  maltiplicatioii  of  a  groap  of  diasimilar  atoms  Is  denoted  by  placmg 
a  Dameral  to  the  left  of  the  group  of  symbols^  or  by  enclosing  them  in 
bracketa^  and  placing  a  small  numeral  to  the  right:  thus,  3HC1  or  (HCl), 
denotes  3  molecules  of  hydrogen  chloride;  2H,804  denotes  2  molecules  of 
hydrqgeo  solphate. 

The  combination  of  two  groups  or  molecules  is  denoted  by  placing  their 
qrmbola  in  juxtaposition,  with  a  comma  between  them :  thus  ZnO,80s  ^^ 
notes  a  oomponnd  of  zinc  oxide  with  sulphur  trioxide;  K,OyH,0,  a  com- 
pound of  potassium  oxide  with  hydrogen  oxide  or  water.  Sometimes  the 
sign  -|-  is  used  instead  of  the  comma.  To  express  the  multiplication  of 
snch  a  group,  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  a  numeral  placed  on 
the  left ;  e.  g^  2(ZnO,SO,) ;  3(EsO,H,0),  etc.  If  the  brackets  were  omitted, 
the  nnmeral  would  affect  only  the  symbols  to  the  left  of  the  comma :  thus 
3E/>,H,0  signifies  3  potassium  oxide  and  1  water,  not  3  potassium  oxide 
and  3  water.* 

Eqfumtents, — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  elements  can  replace 
one  another  in  combination ;  thus,  when  hydrogen  chloride  is  placed  in 
contact  with  zinc,  the  zinc  dissolves  and  enters  into  combination  with  the 
chlorine^  while  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  eyolved  as  gas.  Now  this  substi- 
tation  of  zinc  for  hydrogen  always  takes  place  in  definite  proportion  by 
weight,  32.6  parts  of  zinc  being  dissolved  for  every  1  part  of  hydrogen 
expelled.  In  like  manner  when  potassium  is  thrown  into  water,  hydrogen 
is  evQlved  and  the  potassium  dissolves,  38  parts  of  the  metal  dissolving  for 
every  1  part  of  hydrogen  given  off  Again,  if  silver  be  dissolved  in  nitric 
add,  and  metallic  mercury  immersed  in  the  solution,  the  mercury  will  be 
dissolved  and  will  displace  the  silver,  which  will  be  separated  in  the  metallic 
itate;  and  for  every  100  parts  of  mercury  dissolved  108  parts  of  silver  will 
be  thrown  down.  In  like  manner  copper  will  displace  the  mercury  in  the 
proportion  of  31.5  parts  of  copper  to  100  of  mercury,  and  iron  will  displace 
the  copper  in  the  proportion  of  28  parts  of  iron  to  31.5  parts  of  copper. 

These  are  particular  cases  of  the  general  law,  that,  when  one  element  takes 
At  place  of  another  in  eombinaiion,  (he  wbstihUion  or  replacement  always  takes 
place  in  /bred  or  definite  proportions.  The  relative  quantities  of  different 
elements  which  thus  replace  one  another  are  called  chemical  equiva- 
lents or  equivalent  numbers;  they  are  either  identical  with  the 
atomic  weights,  or  simple  multiples,  or  subroultiples  of  them.  For  example, 
in  the  substitution  of  potassium  for  hydrogen,  and  of  copper  for  mercury, 
and  of  iron  for  copper,  the  equivalents  are  to  one  another  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  the  atomic  weights,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  numbers 
just  given  with  those  in  the  table  on  page  26.  In  the  substitution  of  zinc 
for  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  zinc  which  takes  the  place 
of  1  part  of  hydrogen  is  only  half  the  atomic  weight ;  similarly  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  mercury  for  silver. 

*  The  neglect  of  this  distinction  often  leads  to  considerable  concision  in  ohomlcal 
notation. 
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All  chemical  reactions  consist  either  in  the  direct  addition  or  separation 
of  elements,  or  in  substitutions  like  those  just  noticed,  the  latter  being  by 
&r  the  most  frequent  form  of  chemical  change. 

Chemical  Equations, — Chemical  reactions  may  be  repre^nted  symbolically 
in  the  form  of  equations,  the  symbols  of  the  reacting  substances  being  placed 
on  tlie  left  hand,  and  those  of  the  new  substances  resulting  from  the  change 
Ga  the  right :  for  example — 

1.  Besolution  of  mercuric  oxide  by  heat  into  mercury  and  oxygen — 

HgO  =  Hg  +  O. 

2.  Resolution  of  manganese  dioxide  by  heat  into  manganoso-manganic 
oxide  and  oxygen — 

3MnO,  =  MuaO^  +  O^. 

3.  Action  of  zinc  on  hydrogen  chloride,  producing  zinc  chloride  and  free 
hydrogen — 

2Ha  -h  Zn  =  Zna,  +  H,. 

4.  Action  of  zinc  on  hydrogen  sulphate,  producing  zinc  sulphate  and 
hydrogen — 

HfiO^  -f  Zn  =  ZnSO*  -f  H^ 

5.  Action  of  zinc  oxide  on  hydrogen  chloride  or  sulphate,  producing  zinc 
chloride  or  sulphate  and  water — 

2Ha  +  ZnO  =  Znaj  +  H,0, 
and 

HjSO^  +  ZnO  =  ZnSOi  +  H,0. 

It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  the  test  of  corectness  of  such  an  equa- 
tion is,  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  each  element  on  one  side  should  be 
equal  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  element  on  the  other  side. 

Any  such  symbolical  equation  may  be  converted  into  a  numerical  equa- 
tion by  substituting  for  each  of  the  chemical  symbols  its  numerical  yalne 
from  the  table  of  atomic  weights. 

The  laws  of  chemical  action  and  their  expression  by  symbols  and  equa- 
tions will  receive  abundant  illustration  in  the  special  descriptions  which 
follow ;  their  general  consideration  will  also  be  more  fully  developed  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  work. 


Before  proceeding  with  the  detailed  description  of  the  several  elements 
and  their  compounds,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  certain  branches 
of  Physical  Science,  viz.,  the  mechanical  constitution  of  gases,  and  the 
chief  phenomena  of  heat,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  the  partial  study 
of  which  greatly  facilitates  the  understanding  of  chemical  re:ictionB. 
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PART  I-PHYSICS. 


OF  DENSITY  AND  SPECIFIC  GRAVITT. 

It  18  of  great  importance  to  undentand  clearly  what  is  meant  b^  the  terms 
denniy  and  speei/ie  gravity.     By  the  density  </  a  body  is  meant  its  nuuiSy  or 
quantity  f^  mailer,  compared  with  the  mass  or  quantity  of  matter  of  an  equal 
tohtme  of  some  i^ndard  body,  arbitrarily  chosen.     Specific  gravity  denotes 
the  veight  of  a  body — or  the  force  with  which  it  tends  to  Ml  to  the  earth — 
as  compared  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk,  or  volume,  of  the  standard 
body,  which  is  reckoned  as  unity.*    In  all  atses  of  solids  and  liquids  the 
standard  of  unity  adopted  in  this  country  is  pure  water  at  the  temperature 
<^  15.5^  C  (60^  Falir.).    Anything  else  might  have  been  chosen  ;  there  is 
nothing  in  water  to  render  its  adoption  for  the  purpose  mentioned  iiidis|)en- 
sable ;  it  is  simply  tit  ken  for  tiie  sake  of  convenience,  being  always  at  hand, 
and  easily  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity.    An  ordinary  expression  of 
{specific  weight,  therefore,  is  a  number  expressm^  how  many  times  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  contained  in  the  weight  of  the  substance  spoken 
of.     If,  for  example,  we  say  that  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  has  a  specific 
grayity  equal  to  1.85,  or  that  perfectly  pure  alcohol  has  a  density  of  0.794 
at  15.5*'  C,  we  mean  that  equal  bulks* of  these  two  liquids  and  of  distilled 
water  possess  weights  in  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  1.85,  0.794,  and  1 ; 
or  1850,  794,  and  1000.    It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  about  the  tempera- 
tare,  for,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  liquids  are  extremely  expansible  by 
heat ;  otherwise  a  constant  bulk  of  the  same  liquid  will  not  retain  a  con- 
stant weight.     It  will  be  proper  to  bes^in  with  the  description  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  specific  gravity  of  liqui(u  is  determined ;  this  is  the  simplest 
case,  and  the  one  which  best  illustrates  the  general  principle. 

To  find  the  specific  gravity  of  any  particular  liquid  compared  with  that 
of  water,  it  is  only  requisite  to  weigh  egual  bulks  at  the  standard  tem{>era- 
ttire,  and  divide  the  weight  of  the  liquid  by  the  weight  of  the  wati-r;  the 
quotient  will  be  g^reater  or  less  than  unity,  as  the  liquid  experimented  on  is 
heavier  or  ligliter  than  water.  Now,  to  weigh  equal  bulks  of  two  liquids, 
the  simplest  and  best  method  is,  clearlv,  to  weigh  them  in  succession  in  the 
same  vessel,  taking  care  that  it  is  equally  full  on  both  occasions^ 

The  vessel  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  small  glass  bottle  provided 
with  a  perforated  conical  glass  stopper,  very  accurately  fitted  by  grinding. 
By  completely  filling  the  bottle  with  liquid,  and  careAilIy  removing  the 
portion  uf  liquid  which  is  displaced  when  the  stopper  is  inserted,  an  unal- 
terable measure  is  obtained.  The  least  p<issible  quantity  of  grease  applied 
to  the  stopper  greatly  promotes  the  exact  fitting. 

When  the  chemist  Lis  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  liquid  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  wishes  not  to  lof>e  it,  the  littJe  glass  vessel  (fig.  2)  is  particularly  use- 
mi.  It  is  formed  by  blowing  a  bulb  on  a  glass  tube.  On  that  portion  of  the 
tube  which  is  narrowed  by  di-awing  the  tube  out  over  a  lamp,  a  fine  scratch 

^  In  other  irords,  density  means  comparative  m/zM,  and  specific  gravity  comparative 
irefoA/.  These  expressions,  although  really  relating  to  distinct  things,  are  often  used  in- 
diTOrently  in  chemical  writings,  and  without  practical  inconvenience,  since  mass  and 
wei^i  are  directly  proportloual  to  each  other. 
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is  made  with  a,  diamond.  Tlie  bulb  ie  filled  up  to  tliU  mark  with  the  liquid 
whilst  it  Btauds  in  water  tlie  temperature  of  which  is  exactly  kuown.  A 
vcrj  fine  funnel  is  used  for  titling  the  bulb,  the  Mem  of  the  funnel  being 
drawn  ont  so  aa  to  enter  the  tube,  and  the  upper  opening  of  the  funnel  b^Dg 


Mnall  enough  to  be  cloacd  by  the  finger.    The  glan  stopper  is  wanted  onlj  as 
a  guard,  and  does  not  require  to  fit  perfectly. 

Another  form  of  apparatus  for  determining  tlie  epedfio  gravity  of  liquids, 
deviaed  by  Dr.  Sprengel,  consists  of  an  elongated  u-tube  (fig.  3),  the  ends 


t 


o  cnpillnr?  tobee,  a,  b,  bent  ff 


of  which  lenninnte  ii 


half  a  miUimeier.    The  horiiontal  part  of  this  wider  tube  ii  marked  □ 
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the  bend  wiUi  a  fine  line,  b.  The  U-tabe  is  filleci  by  suction — the  little 
Uilb-app«ratU8  (fig.  4)  having  been  previously  attuciied  to  the  narrow  capil- 
Ury  tube  by  a  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing — then  detached  from  the  bulb. 
placed  in  water  almost  up  to  the  bends  of  the  cauillary  tubes,  left  there  till 
it  has  assumed  the  temperature  of  the  water,  ana,  after  careftil  adjustment 
of  the  volume  of  the  liquid  up  to  the  mafk  6  in  the  wider  capillary  tube,  it 
is  taken  o«it,  dried,  and  weighed. 

The  determination  of  tlie  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  is  also  made 
according  to  the  prindpies  above  explained,  and  may  be  performed  with  the 
specific-gravity  bottle  (fig.  1).  The  bottle  is  first  weigned  full  of  water; 
the  solid  is  then  placed  in  the  same  pan  of  the  balance,  and  its  weight  is 
determined ;  finally,  the  solid  is  put  into  the  bottle,  displacing  an  equal  bulk 
of  water,  the  weight  of  which  is  determined  by  the  loss  on  again  weighii^. 
Thus,  the  weights  of  the  solid  and  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  are  ob- 
tained.    The  former  divided  by  the  latter  gives  the  specific  gravity. 

For  example,  the  weight  of  a  small  piece  of  silver  wire 

w:i8  found  tr»  be 98.18  grains. 

Glass  boUle  filled  with  water    ......    294.69 


After  an  equal  volume  of  water  was  displaced  by  the  silver, 
the  weignt  was 


392.87 
883.54 


M 


W 


Hence  the  displaced  water  weighed  .        .  .*.    .  •        ^-^ 

From  this  the  specific  gravity  of  the  silver  wire  is 


98.18 
9.33 


=  10.523 


a 


M 


^  Another  highly  ingenious,  but  leas  exact  method  of  determining  the  spe- 
dfic  gravity  of  solids,  is  based  on  the  well-known  theorem  of  Archimedes, 
whidi  may  be  thus  expressed :   « 

When  a  solid  is  immersed  in  a* fluid,  it  loses  a  portion  of  ^^'  ^' 

its  weight ;  and  this  portion  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  flUid  which  it  displaces,  Utat  is,  to  the  weight  of 
its  own  bulk  of  that  fluid. 

This  prindple  is  applied  as  follows : — 
Let  it  be  required,  for  exauiple,  to  know  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  a  body  of  extremely  irregular  form,  as  a  small  group 
of  rock-crystals :  the  first  part  of  the  operation  consists  in 
determining  its  absolute  weight,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, its  weight  in  air ;  it  is  next  suspended  from  the  balance- 
pan  by  a  fine  horsehair,  immersed  completely  in  pure  water 
at  15.5°,  and  again  weighed.  It  now  weighs  less,  the  dif- 
ference being  the  weight  of  the  water  it  displaces,  that  is, 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk.  This  being  known,  nothing 
more  is  required  than  to  find,  by  division,  how  many  times 
the  latter  number  is  contained  in  the  former;  the  quotient 
will  be  the  density,  water  at  the  temperature  of  15.5°  being 
taken  =  1.    For  example : — 


The  quartz-crrsfals  weigh  in  air 
When  immersed  in  water,  they  weigh 


293.7  grains. 
180.1       * 


i( 


Difierenoe,  being  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,    113.6 

— _-  =  2.59,  the  spedfic  gravity  required. 
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The  rule  is  generally  thus  written :  '*  Divide  the  weight  in  air  by  the  loss 
of  weight  in  water,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity."  In  reality, 
it  is  not  the  weight  in  air  which  is  required,  but  the  weight  the  body  would 
have  in  empty  space :  the  error  introduced — namely,  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  air — is  so  trifling  that  it  is  usually  n^lected. 

Sometimes  the  body  to  be  examined  is  lighter  than  water,  and  floats.  In 
this  case,  it  is  first  weighed,  and  afterwards  attached  to  a  piece  of  metal 
heavy  enough  to  sink  it,  and  suspended  from  the  balance.  The  whole  is 
then  exactly  weighed,  immersed  in  water,  and  again  weighed.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water 
equal  in  bulk  to  both  together.  The  light  substonce  is  then  detached,  and 
the  same  operation  of  weighing  in  air,  and  aeain  in  water,  repeated  on  the 
piece  of  metal.  These  data  give  the  means  of  finding  the  specific  gravity, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  example : — 

Light  substance  (a  piece  of  wax)  weighs  in  air       .        .    133.7  grains. 

Attached  to  a  piece  of  brass,  the  whole  now  weighs         .    183.7      ^ 
Immersed  in  water,  the  system  weighs     ....      38.8      ^ 

Weight  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  brass  and  wax      .        .     144.9     " 

Weight  of  brass  in  air 60.0     " 

Weight  of  brass  in  water 44.4      " 


Weight  of  equal  bulk  of  water 5.6 


u 


Weight  of  bulk  of  water  equal  to  wax  and  brass    .        .    144.0     ** 
Weight  of  bulk  of  water  equal  to  brass  alone  .        .        .        5.6      ^ 


u 


Weight  of  bulk  of  water  equal  to  wax  alone  .        .'        .    139.3 

^^1  =  0.9598. 
139.3 

In  all  such  experiments  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  tempem- 
ture  and  purity  of  the  water,  and  to  remove  with  great  care  all  adhering 
air-bubbles;*  otherwise  a  fab^  result  will  be  obtained. 

Other  cases  require  mention  in  which  these  operations  must  be  modified 
to  meet  particular  difficulties.  One  of  these  happens  when  the  substance  is 
dissolved  or  acted  upon  by  water.  This  difficulty  is  easily  overcome  bjr 
substituting  some  other  liquid  of  known  density  which  experience  shows  is 
without  action.  Alcohol  or  oil  of  turpentine  may  generally  be  used  when 
water  is  inadmissible.  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  specific  gravity  of  crystal- 
lized sugar  is  required,  we  proceed  in  the  following  way: — The  specific 
gravity  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  first  determined ;  let  it  be  0.87 ;  the  sugar 
is  next  weighed  in  the  air,  then  suspended  by  a  hoi-seliair,  and  weighed  in 
the  oil;  the  difit'rence  is  the  weight  of  an  ecj^ual  bulk  of  the  latter;  a  simple 
calculation  gives  the  weight  of  a  corresponding  volume  of  water : — 

Weight  of  sugar  in  air 400    grains. 

Weight  of  sugar  in  oil  of  turpentine       ....     182.5      ** 

Weight  of  equal  bulk  of  oil  of  turpentine  .  .    217.5 

87  :  100  =  217.5  :  250, 

*  A  simple  plan  of  avoiding  altogether  the  adhesion  of  air-bubbles,  which  often  are 
not  easily  perceived,  conHistn  in  heating  the  water  to  ebullition,  and  introducing  the 
body  whicn  has  been  weighed  in  the  air  into  the  still  l>oiliug  water,  which  is  then 
allowed  to  oool  to  lu.a<^,  when  the  second  weighing  is  pcrfoniiod. 
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tJie  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water:  hence  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
a^ar,— 

400 


250 


=  1.6. 


If  the  subetance  to  be  examined  consists  of  small  pieces,  or  of  powder, 
the  method  first  described,  namely,  that  of  the  specific  gravity  bottle,  can 
alone  be  used. 

By  this  method  the  s^iecific  gravities  of  metals  in  powder,  metallic  oxhies, 
and  other  compounds,  and  salts  of  all  descriptions,  may  lie  readily  deter- 
mined. Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  used  with  most  soluble  salts.  The  crys-' 
tals  should  be  crushed  or  roughly  powdered  to  avoid  errors  arining  from 
cavities  in  their  substance. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  can  also  be  readily  found  by  immersing  it 

in  a  transparent  liquid,  the  density  of  which  has  been  so  adjusted  that  the 

solid  body  remains  indifierently  at  whatever  depth  it  mav  be  placed.    The 

specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  must  now  be  determined,  and  it  will,  of  course, 

oe  the  same  as  that  of  the  solid.    It  is  necessary  that  the  liquid  chosen  for 

this  experiment  do  not  dissolve  or  in  any  way  act  upon  the  solid.    Solutions 

of  mercuric  nitrate,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  can  be  used  for  bodies  heavier 

than  water,  whilst  certain  oils,  and  essences,  and  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 

water,  can  be  conveniently  employed  for  such  substances  as  have  a  lower 

s|iecific  gravity  than  water.    This  method  is  not  only  adapted  to  the  exact 

determination  of  specific  gravitii'S,  but  also  serves  in  many  cases  as  a  means 

of  readily  distinguishing  suljstances  much  resembling  one  another.    Suppose, 

for  instance,  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  to  have  a  specific  gravity  3:  a 

red  amethy.«;t  (2.67)  will  then  float  upon,  and  a  topaz  of  the  same  color  (3.55) 

will  sink  in,  this  liquid. 

HyHromeUrs, — The  theorem  of  .Archimedes  afibrds  the  key  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  tlie  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  of  which  an  appliaition  is 
made  in  the  common  hydrometer, — an  instrument  for  finding  the  specific 
gravities  of  li(|uid^  in  a  very  easy  and  expeditious  manner. 

When  a  solid  body  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  specifically 
heavier  than  itself,  it  sinks  down  until  it  displaces  a  quantity  of  liquid  equal 
to  its  own  weight,  at  which  point  it  floats. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  substance  floating 
in  water,  whose  specific  weight  is  one- 
half  that  of  the  liquid,  the  position  of 
equilibrium  will  involve  the  immersion 
of  exactly  one-half  of  the  body,  inas- 
much as  its  whole  weight  is  counterpoised 
by  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  half  its 
volume.    If  the  same  body  were  put  into 
a  liquid  of  one-half  the  specific  gravitv 
of  water,  if  such  could  be  found,  it  would  then  sink 
beneath  the  surface,  and  remain  indiflerently  in  any 
port.     A  floating  body  of  known  specific  gravity  mav 
thus  be  used  as  an  in.licator  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  liquid.     In  this  manner  little  glass  beads  (fig.  6)  of 
known  •  specific  gravities  are  sometimes  employed  in 
the  arts  to  ascertain  in  a  rude  manner  the  specitic 
gravity  of  liquids ;  the  one  that  floats  indiflerently  be- 
neath the  surface,  without  either  sinking  or  risiuj^,  has 
of  course  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the  liquid  itself; 
this  is  pointed  out  by  the  number  marked  upon  the  bead. 
The  nydrometer  (fig.  7)  in  general  use  consists  of  a  floating  vessel  of  thin 
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metal  or  glass,  having  a  wei'^lit  beneath  to  maintain  it  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, and  a  stem  a}x>ve  bearing  a  divided  scale.  The  liquid  to  be  tried  is 
put  into  a  small  narrow  jar,  and  the  instrument  floated  in  it.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  denser  the  liquid,  the  higher  will  the  hydrometer  float,  because  a 
smaller  displacement  of  liquid  will  counterbalance  its  weight.  For  Uie 
same  reason,  in  a  liquid  of  less  density,  it  sinks  deeper.  The  hydrometer 
comes  to  rest  almost  immediately,  and  then  the  mark  on  the  stem  at  tlie 
fluid-level  may  be  read  ofT. 

Very  extensive  use  is  made  of  instruments  of  this  kind  in  the  arts :  they 
sometimefi  bear  difil  rent  names,  according  to  the  kind  of  liquid  for  which 
they  are  intended ;  but  the  prindnle  is  the  same  in  all.  The  graduation  is 
very  commonly  arbitrary,  two  or  tnree  different  scales  being  unfortunately 
used.  These  may  be  sometimes  reduced,  however,  to  the  true  numbers 
expressing  the  specific  gravity  by  the  aid  of  tables  of  comparison  drawn 
up  for  the  purpose.  (See  Appendix.)  Tables  are  likewise  used  to  reduce 
the  readings  of  the  hydrometer  at  any  temperature  to  those  of  the  normal 
tempemture. 

It  is  much  better,  however,  to  use  a  hydrometer  having  the  true  scale  of 
specific  gravities  marked  upon  its  stem.  To  graduate  such  nn  instrument,  a 
sufficient  number  of  standiutl  points  may  he  determined  by  immersing  it  in 
liquids  of  known  specific  gravity,  and  the  small  interval  between  these 
points  divided  into  equal  pSrts.'"' 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  and  vapors  of  volatile 
liquids  is  a  problem  of  very  great  pructical  importance  to  the  chemist:  the 
theory  of  the  operation  is  as  simple  as  when  liquids  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  processes  are  much  more  delicate,  and  involve  certain  coi^ 
rections  for  difierences  of  temperature  and  pressure,  founded  on  principles 
yet  to  be  discussed.  It  will  be  proper,  therefore,  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  these  matters  for  the  present. 

*  For  SD  accurate  method  of  dividing  the  hydrometer  scale  when  only  a  few  points 
are  determined  by  actual  observation,  see  the  article  "  Hydrometer,"  by  the  late  Tro- 
fessor  Jevons,  in  WatU's  Dielianary  (tf  Chemistry,  vol.  ilL  p.  206. 
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THE  PHYSICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ATMOS- 
PHERE AND  OF  GASES  IN  GENERAL. 

It  requires  some  lUtlo  abstraction  of  mind  to  rualiie  complcltly  the  con- 
dition in  which  &11  things  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  exiflt.  We  live  at 
the  bottom  of  tua  ioimeDse  ocean  of  gaseous  matter,  which  envelops  evvry- 
thing,  and  preBse«  upon  everything  with  a  force  which  appears,  at  first 
aight,  perfectly  incredible,  but  whose  actual  amount  admits  of  easy  proof. 

Qrarity  being,  so  far  as  is  known,  common  to  all  matter,  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  gases,  being  material  sobstances,  shoald  be  acted  upon  by  the 
earth's  attraction,  as  well  as  solids  and  liquids.  This  is  really  the  case, 
and  the  result  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmoaphere,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  effect  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  particles 

Before  dttscribing  the  leading  phenomena  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it 
is  ncceaxary  to  notice  one  very  nsmarkablo  feature  in  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  gaaes,  upon  which  depends  the  principle  of  the  air-pump. 

Gases  are  in  the  highest  degree  elastic ;  the  volume  or  space  which  a 
lt»  Docapies  depends  upon  the  pressure  exerted  upon  it.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  a  cylinder,  a,  closed  at  the  bottoui,  in 
which  moves  a  piston  air-tight,  so  that  no  air 
can  escape  between  the  piston  and  the  cylinder. 
Suppose  now  the  piston  be  pressed  downwards 
with  a  certain  force;  the  air  beneath  it  will 
be  compressed  into  a  smaller  bnlk,  the  amount 
of  this  compression  depending  on  the  foree 
applied;  if  the  power  be  sufficient,  the  bulk 
of  the  gas  may  be  thus  diminished  to  one- 
hundredth  part  or  less.  When  the  presHiire 
is  removed,  the  elasticity  or  teniion,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  included  air  or  gan,  will  imme- 
diately force  up  the  piston  nntil  it  arrives  at 
its  first  position. 

Again,  take  Fig.  8,  A,  and  suppose  the  piston 
to  stand  about  the  middle  of  the  cylinder, 
having  air  beneath  in  its  usnal  state,  if  the 
piston  be  now  drawn  upwards,  the  air  below 
will  expand,  so  as  to  lill  completely  the  in- 
creased space,  and  this  to  an  apparently  uu' 
B  of  air  which,  under  ordinary  eircuuistances, 
occupiM  the  bulk  of  a  cubic  inch,  might,  by  the  removal  of  the  pri'imiire 
upon  it,  be  mode  to  expand  to  tlio  capacity  of  a  whole  room,  while  a 
renewal  of  tho  former  pressure  would  he  atti-nded  by  a  shrinking  down  of 
the  air  to  its  former  bulk.  The  smallest  portion  of  gas  introduced  into  a 
large  exhausted  vessel  becomes  at  once  diffused  through  the  whole  space, 
an  equal  quantity  being  present  Id  every  part ;  the  vessel  is  full,  although 
the  gas  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity.  This  power  of  expansion  whioh 
air  poeseeses  may  have,  and  probably  has,  in  reality,  a  limit ;  hut  the 
limit  is  never  reached  in  practice.  We  are  quite  safe  in  tho  assumption 
that,  for  all   purposes  of  experiment,  however  refined,  air  is  perfectly 
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nt  A  ir- Pump.— Th«  ordinarv  air-pamp,  shown  in  MCtioD  in  fig.  9,  con- 
luu  eBHentialljr  of  %  metallic  cylinder,  in  vnich  moves  &  tightly-fittiag  pislon, 
l>7  Uie  aid  of  lis  rod.    Tlie  bottom  of  the  <7linder  coromunicat«B  with  the 

Pl(.>. 


resRcl  to  be  exhaOBted,  and  ia  fiimiKhed  with  a  vaiTe  opening  upwarda.  A 
similar  valve,  abo  0|ienin^  upwards,  is  filled  to  the  piston :  tlicse  valves  are 
made  with  Hiipe  or  oiled  silk.  When  the  piston  is  raised  tram  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  the  space  left  beneath  it  must  be  void  of  air,  since  the  piston- 


Tslve  opens  only  in  one  direction ;  the  air  within  the  receiver  having  o 
that  side  nothintt  to  oppose  its  elastic  piiwer  but  the  weight  of  the  Htil 
valve,  lifts  the  latter,  and  eocspes  into  the  cylinder.    So  soon  as  the  pislo 
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fcegjns  to  descend,  the  lower  valve  defies,  bv  its  own  weight,  or  by  the  pres- 
mre  transmitted  froiu  above,  and  communication  with  the  receiver  is  cut  off. 
As  the  descent  of  the  piston  oontinueH,  the  air  enclosed  in  the  cylinder  be- 
comes compressed,  its  elasiidtj  is  increased,  and  at  length  it  forces  open  the 
upper  valve,  azKl  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  In  this  manner  a  cylinder- 
mi  of  air  is  removed  from  the  receiver  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump.  Dur- 
ing the  descent  of  the  piston,  the  upper  valve  remains  open,  and  the  lower 
doseii,  and  the  reverse  during  the  opposite  movement. 

In  practice,  it  is  very  convenient  to  have  two  such  barrels  or  cylinders, 
arrsin^ed  side  by  side,  the  piston-rods  of  which  are  formed  into  racks,  having 
a  pinion  or  small-toothed  wheel  between  them,  moved  by  a 
winch.      Bv  this  contrivance  the  operation  of  exhaustion  is      Pig-  n. 
much  facilitated,  and  the  labor  lessened.    The  arrangement  is 
shown  in  fig.  10. 

Atmospheric  Pressure — The  Barometer.  —  Air  has 
weight ;  a  light  flask  or  globe  of  glass,  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock and  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  weighs  considerably  less 
than  when  full  of  air.  if  the  capacity  of  the  vessel  be  equal 
to  100  cubic  inches,  this  difierence  may  amount  to  nearly  30 
grains. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  fluid  pressure,  it 
will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  observe  that  the  law  of  equnlity 
of  pressure  in  all  directions  also  holds  good  in  the  caf:e  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  perfect  mobility  of  the  particles  of  air  per- 
niits  the  transmission  of  the  fan  e  generated  by  their  gravity. 
The  sides  and  bottom  of  an  exhausted  vessel  are  pressed  ui on 
with  as  much  force  as  the  top. 

If  a  glass  tube  of  considerable  length  could  be  perfectly  ex- 
hausted of  air,  and  then  held  in  an  upright  position,  with  one 
of  its  ends  dipping  into  a  vessel  of  liquid,  the  hitter,  on  being 
allowed  access  to  the  tube,  would  rise  in  its  interior  until  the 
weight  of  the  column  balanced  the  pressure  of  the  sir  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liouid.  Now,  if  the  dennity  of  this  liquid 
were  known,  and  the  neight  and  area  of  the  column  measured, 
means  would  be  furnished  for  exactly  estimating  the  amount 
of  pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere.  Such  an  instrument  is 
the  barometer.  To  construct  it,  a  straight  glass  tube,  36  inches 
long,  is  sealed  by  the  blowpipe  flame  at  one  end ;  it  is  then 
SUed  with  dean,  dry  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  displace  all 
air-bubbles,  the  open  end  is  stopped  with  a  finger,  and  the  tube 
is  inverted  in  a  oasin  of  mercury.  On  removing  the  finger, 
the  mercury  falls  away  from  the  top  of  the  tube,  until  it  stands 
at  the  height  of  about  30  inches  al)ove  the  level  of  that  in  the 
basin.  Here  it  remains  supported  by,  and  balancing  the  nt- 
mospheric  pressure,  the  space  above  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
being  of  necessity  empty. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  thus  seen  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
column  of  mercury  30  inches  in  height,  or  thereabouts.  Now  such  a  column, 
having  an  area  of  1  inch,  weighs  between  14  and  15  lbs. :  consequently  such 
must  be  the  amount  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  air  upon  every  square  inch 
of  the  Rur&oe  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  objects  situatea  thereon,  at  least  near 
the  levd  of  the  sea.  This  enormous  force  is  borne  without  inconvenience 
by  the  animal  frame,  by  reason  of  its  perfect  uniformity  in  every  direction ; 
and  it  may  be  doubled,  or  even  tripie*),  without  injury. 

A  barometer  may  be  constructed  with  other  liquids  besides  mercury ;  but, 
as  the  height  of  the  column  must  always  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
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Fig.  12. 


density  of  the  liquid,  the  length  of  tube  required  will  be  often  considerable ; 
in  the  case  of  water  it  will  exceed  33  feet.  It  is  seldom  that  any  other 
liquid  than  mercury  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument. 
The  Koyal  Society  of  Lonaon  possi^ssed  a  water  barometer  at  their  a|jai  t>- 
ments  at  Somerset  House.  Its  construction  was  attended  with  great  difficul- 
ties, and  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

Sprengets  Ait' Pump, — If  an  aperture  be  made  in  the  top  of  a  barometer 
tube^  the  mercury  will  sink,  and  draw  in  air;  and  if  the  experiment  be  so 

arranged  as  to  allow  air  to  enter 
along  with  the  mercury,  and  the 
sup^y  of  air  is  limited,  while  that 
of  the  mercury  is  unlimited,  the 
air  ¥rill  be  carried  away  and  a 
vacuum  produced.    On  this  prin- 
ciple, Dr.  Sprengel  has  contrived 
an  apparatus  by  which  a  very  com- 
plete exhaustion  may  be  obtained, 
ed  (fig.  12)  is  a  glass  tube  longer 
than  a  barometer,  o^ien  at  both 
ends,  and  connected,  b^  means  of 
india-rubber  tubing,  with  a  funnel 
A  filled  with  mercury,  and  sup- 
ported on  a  stand.     Mercury  is 
allowed  to  fall  through  this  tube 
at  a  rate  regulated  by  a  clamp  at 
e;  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  cd  fits 
into  the  flask,  B,  which  has  a  spout 
at  its  side,  a  little  higher  than  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  cd ;  (he  up- 
per part  of  this  tube  has  a  branch 
at  J,  to  which  a  r  ceiver  R  can  be 
tightly  fixed.     When  the  damp 
at  e  is  opened,  the  first  portion  of 
the  mercury  that  runs  out  closes 
the  tube  ana  prevents  air  fiom  en- 
tering below.     As  the  mercury  is 
allowed  to  run  down,  the  exhaua- 
tion  begins,  and  the  whole  length 
of  the  tube  from  z  to  d  is  filled 
with  cylinders  of  air  and  mercury 
hnving  a  downward  motion.    Air 
and  mercury  e8ca)>e  through  the 
spout  of  the  bulb  B,  below  which 
is  placed  a  basin   H   to  receive 
the  mercury;  and  this  mercunr  is 
poured  back  from  time  to  time 
into  the  fimnel  A,  to  be  repassed 
through  the  tube  till  the  exhaus- 
tion is  complete.     As  this  point  is  approached,  the  enclosed  air  betwe-  n  the 
mercury  cylinders  is  seen  to  diminish,  until  the  lower  part  of  cd  forms  a 
continuous  column  of  mercury  about  30  inches  high.    The  operation  is 
complete  when  the  column  of  mercury  is  quite  free  from  air.  and  a  drop  of 
mercury  falls  on  the  top  of  it  without  enclosing  the  smallest  air-bnbble. 
The  height  of  the  column  is  then  equal  to  that  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer ;  in  other  words,  the  apparatus  is  a  barometer  whose  vacuum  is 
the  receiver  R.    It  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  an  exhausting 
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■,  the  eihauMioD  beiog 

SalAtioDB  between  PreBBiiTe,  Btaatlolty,  and  Tolnms  of  Oases. 
—It  will  DOW  be  nereesaiy  to  coodder  a  moHt  important  law  which  connecta 
the  rolnme  occupied  by  h  gas  with  the  pr^taure  made 
Dpon  ii,  and  is  thus  expr^m^ : —  ^>g- 1^ 

The  volume  of  gss  la  ivvertely  as  the  pressure;  the 
douitT  and  elnutic  force  iire  dirceUt/  as  the  preeeure, 
and  imenelg  as  the  volume. 

For  Intntuice,  100  culiic  incheaofgas  under  a  prenture 
pf  30  inches  of  nercur;  would  expand  to  2<J0  cubic 
iuiheswere  the  pressure  reduced  to  oiw-li«lf,Bnd  nlirink, 
on  the  contnitY,  lo  SO  cubic  indies  if  the  original  pres- 
sure were  doubled.  The  change  of  densitv  musl  ncces- 
urily  he  in  inverse  proportion  lo  that  of  the  voluni^ 
and  the  elatitic  force  follows  the  same  rule. 

This,  which  is  usually  called  the  law  of  Marlotle, 
though  really  disorered  bj  Boyle  [lf)6I),  is  easily  de- 
monstrable by  direit  eiperimenL  A  glass  lube  nbout 
7  feet  long  ia  cloned  at  one  end,  and  bent  into  llie  form 
re|irfEenled  in  fie.  I'J,  the  open  limb  of  the  syphon  lie- 
uig  the  longer.  It  is  next  attached  to  a  board  liimiHiied 
with  B  movable  scale  of  incliex,  and  enough  mercury 
is  introduced  to  fill  the  bend,  the  level  being  evenly 
adjusted,  and  marki^  upon  the  board.  Mercury  ii 
DOW  njuTcd  into  the  tube  until  the  enclosed  air  is  re- 
duced to  ane-lialf  of  its  former  volume ;  nnd  on  apply- 
ing ihe  scale,  it  will  be  found  that  the  level  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  open  part  of  the  tube  stands  verf  nearly  30 
inrli<8  ibove  that  in  the  closed  portion.  The  pressure 
of  an  additional  "atmGHphere  has  ctmsequently  re- 
duced the  hulk  of  the  conuined  air  lo  one-half.  I[  the 
experiment  be  still  continued  until  the  volume  of  air 
»  reduced  to  a  third,  it  will  be  found  that  the  column 
measureti  60  inches,  and  so  in  like  proportion  as  far  as 
the  experiment  is  carried. 

The  above  instrninent  ix  belter  adapted  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  principle  than  for  furnishing  rigorous 
proof  of  the  law.  This  has.  however,  been  done. 
MU.  Arago  and  Dulong  published,  in  the  year  1H30, 
an  acconnl  of  experiments  made  by  them  in  Paris, 
in  which  the  law  in  question  had  been  verified  to  the 
extent  of  twenty  seven  atmoepheres.  With  rarefied 
air  also,  of  whatever  degree  of  rarefaction,  the  law  liaa 
been  found  tme. 

All  gases  are  alike  subject  to  this  law,  and  all  va- 
pors of  volatile  liquids,  when  remote  from  their  points 
of  liquefaction.*  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greyest  iiuport- 
aoce  in  practical  chemixtry,  aince  it  givei  the  means  of 
inaking  correctiofu  for  pressure,  or  determining  by  ral- 
eulation  the  change  of  volume  which  a  gas  woiud  suffer  by  any  given  change 

mple,  to  solve  the  following  problem  :  We  have 
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iOO  cubic  inches  of  gu  in  a,  gradiuiled  j&r,  the  buomeUr  Btanding  at  29 
tnches;  biiw  mBny  cubic  inches  will  it  octiupj  when  the  culumn  rises  to  30 
incbee  7  Now  tlie  volume  must  be  inversi-ly  hs  the  prewure ;  oonsequenlly  a 
change  of  pressure  in  ihe  praportion  of  29  lo  30  niunt  be  iicoim)iami:d  1:^  s. 
change  of  volume  in  the  pi-oportion  of  30  (o  29,  (iie  30  cubic  inches  of  ga» 
contmctiiig  lo  29  cubic  inches  under  the  conditions  imagined.    Hence  tlie 

30 :  29  =  100 :  96.67  cubic  iiicli«B. 


Collection,  Tranafersace,  and  Fieaerratlon  of  Oaaes. — The 
nianngenicat  of  gasia  is  of  f^reut  importance  to  the  chemical  student  We 
nny  Uluatrste  it  by  describing  the  prepsration  of  oxygen  gas  from  Che  red 
oijde  of  mercury.  This  BuLatance  is  |.laced  in  a  abort  ilife  of  hard  glaKS, 
to  which  is  Sited  a  perforated  cork,  furnished  with  a  piece  of  aan-ow  glass 
tube,  bent  as  in  fig,  14.  The  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas- lamp  being  applied 
to  the  substance,  dec<impoBition  sj>eedily  conitncnc^  and  globules  of  metallic 
mercury  collect  in  ihe  cool  part  of  the  wide  tube,  while  gun  iBsueu  in  con- 
siderable quantity  from  the  apparatus.  This  gas  is  collected  and  examined 
by  the  aid  of  the  pneumatic  trough,  whica  ounsislsof  a  veasel  of  water 
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provided  with  a  ahelf,  npon  whii-h  stand  Ihe  Jars  or  bottles  destined  to 
receive  the 'gas.  fillrd  with  water  and  inverted.  By  keeping  tlie  level  of  the 
liquid  above  the  niotilh  of  the  jar,  the  water  is  tet-iined  in  the  taller  by 
atmii8|iheric  pressure,  and  entrance  of  air  is  prevented.  When  the  jar  is 
brought  over  the  extremity  of  the  gati-delivery  tube,  the  bubble*  of  gas, 
ri-ing  through  the  wiiter,  collerl  in  die  upper  part  of  the  jar.  and  displnre 
the  liquid.  As  s»on  as  one  jar  Is  filbd,  it  may  be  removed,  still  keejiing  its 
mouth  below  the  water-level,  nnil  another  substituted. 

The  waier-trouirh  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  the  labora- 
tory,  and  by  its  aid  all  experiments  on  gaaes  are  tarried  on  when  the  gaw* 
themselves  are  not  seiisihlv  acted  on  by  water.  The  trough  is  best  con- 
structed of  japanned  cop|>er,  the  form  and  dimensions  being  r^ulalcd  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  jai«.     Il  should  have  a  firm  shelf,  so  arranged  as  to 
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be  alwavB  abont  an  Inch  below  the  level  of  the  water,  »nd  in  the  Rlielf  a 
groore  ahonld  be  made  aboat  half  an  uich  in  width  and  depth,  to  admit  the 
eitremitj  of  the  gas-delivery  tube,  which  stands  firmly  on  the  shelf. 

For  gases  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  such  as  hydrogen  chloride 
lod  ammonia,  a  small  trough  is  used,  made  of  hard  wood,  and  filled  with 
mercoiy. 

Gases  are  transferred  from  jar  to  jar  with  the  utmost  facility,  by  first  fill- 
ing the  vessel  into  which  the  gas  is  to  be  passed,  with  water,  inverting  it, 
carefitlly  retaining  its  month  below  the  water-level,  and  then  bringing  be- 
neath it  the  aperture  of  the  jar  containing  the  gas.  On  gently  inclining 
the  latter,  the  gas  passes  by  a  kind  of  inverted  decantation  into  the  second 
vesHel.  When  the  latter  is  narrow,  a  funnel  may  be  placed  loosely  in  its 
neL-k,  by  which  loss  of  gas  will  be  prevented. 

A  jar  wholly  or  partially  filled  with  gas  at  the  pneumatic  trough  may  be 
removed  by  placing  beneath  it  a  shallow  basin,  or  even  a  common  )>late,  so 
■s  to  carry  away  enough  water  to  cover  the  edge  of  the  jar ;  and  many 
gases,  especially  oxygen,  may  be  so  preserved  for  many  hours  without  mate- 
rial iiyuxy, 

GaA-jars  are  often  capped  at  the  top,  and 
fitted  with  a  stop-cock  for  transferring  gas  to 
bladden  or  caoutchouc  bags.  When  such  a 
vesKcl  is  to  be  filled  ¥rith  water,  it  may  be 
slowly  sunk  in  an  upright  position  in  tlie  well 
of  the  pnenmatic  trough,  the  stop-oock  bf  ing 
open  to  allow  the  air  to  escape,  until  the  water 
reaches  the  brass  cap.  The  cock  is  then  to  be 
turned,  and  the  jar  lifted  upon  the  shelf,  and 
filled  with  gas  in  the  usual  way.  If  tlie  trough 
he  not  deep  enough  for  this  method  of  proceed- 
ing, the  mouth  may  be  applied  to  the  Ktop- 
cock,  and  the  vessel  filled  by  sucking  out  the 
air  until  the  water  rises  to  the  cap.  In  all 
cases  it  is  proper  to  avoid  as  much  as  po^ible 
wetting  the  stop-cockf*  and  other  brass  apparatus. 

The  late  Mr.  Pepys  contrived  an  admirable 
piece  of  apparatus  for  storing  and  retaining  large  quantities  of  gas.     It  con- 
sists of  a  drum  or  reservoir  of  sheet  copper,  surmounted  by  a  shallow  trough 
or  cistern,  the  communication  between  the  two  being  made  by  a  couple  of 
tubes  furnished  with  stop-cocks,  one  of  which 
passes  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  dnim,  as 
stiown  in  ^f^.  16.    A  short  wide  open  tube  is 
ioftTted  obliquely  near  the  bottom  of  the 
▼easel,  into  which  a  plug  may  be  tightly 
screwed.     A  stop-oock  near  the  top  serves 
to  transfer  gas  to  a  bladder  or  tube  appa- 
ratus.    A  glass  water-gauge  jiffixed  to  the 
Bide  of  the  drum,  and  communicating  with 
both  top  and  bottom,  indicates  the  level  of 
the  liquid  within. 

To  use  the  gas-holder,  the  plug  is  first  to 
bo  screwed  into  the  lower  opt  ning,  and  the 
drum  completely  filled  with  water.  All 
tiiree  stop-c()ck.s  are  then  to  be  closed  and 
the  plug  removed.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  rebiins  the  water  in  the  gas- 
hoMer,  and  if  no  air-leakage  occurs,  the 
escape  of  water  is  inconaiderable.    The  ex- 
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tretnit;  of  the  delivery-tube  is  now  to  be  welt  pushed  through  the  open 

fcperture  into  the  drum,  bo  that  the  bubbles  of  gas  ma?  ri>«  witliout  bin- 
draoee   (o  the    upper    part,  diBplacioR   the   witpr, 
^i&  1^-  which  flows  out  in  the  same  pro)iortion  into  a  TPHsel 

plsceH  for  its  reception.  When  the  dnim  is  fi  I  led, 
or  enotifrh  Eaa  has  been  ixillepte<l,  the  tube  is  with- 
drawn and  the  plug  srruwed  into  its  place. 

When  ■  portion  of  the  gM  is  to  be  transferred  to  a 
jar,  the  latter  is  to  be  filled  with  water  u  the  [meo- 
k  malic  [rough,  carried  by  the  help  of  a  basin  or  piate 
to  the  cistern  of  the  gns-holiler,  and  placed  over  the 
shorter  lube.  On  upeuing  ihe  cocit  of  (he  neighbor- 
itig  tube,  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  water  will 
cause  compression  of  the  gaa.  and  increuse  iia  elaaiic 
(broe,  «o  tliat,  on  gently  turning  tlie  cock  beneath 
the  jar,  it  wili  ascend  into  the  Intter  in  a  rapid  siream 

of  bubbles.    The  jar,  when  filled,  may  again  have  the  plate  alipped  beiMUh 

It,  and  may  then  be  euaily  removed. 
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HEAT. 

^  It  will  be  oonvenient  to  consider  the  subject  of  heat  nnder  several  see- 
lions,  and  in  the  following  order : — 

1.  Expansion  of  bodies,  or  effects  of  variations  of  temperature  in  altering 

their  dimensions. 

2.  CoudacUon,  or  transmission  of  heat. 

3.  Specific  lieat. 

4.  Change  of  state. 

5.  Sources  of  heat. 

6.  DyTiamlcal  theory  of  heat. 

Ezpanaion. 

If  a  bar  of  metal  of  snch  magnitude  as  to  fit  accurately  to  a  gauge,  when 
eold,  be  heated  considerably,  and  again  applied  to  the  gauge,  it  will  l)e 
found  to  have  become  enlarged  in  all  its  dimensions.  When  cold,  it  will 
onee  more  enter  the  gauge. 

Again,  if  a  quantity  of  liquid  contained  in  a  glass  bulb  furnished  with 
a  narrow  neck,  be  plunged  into  hot  water,  or  exposed  to  any  other  source 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  20. 
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of  heat,  the  liquid  will  mount  in  the  stem,  showing  that  its  volume  has 
been  increased.  The  bulb,  howeve.  has  likewise  expanded  by  the  heat, 
and  its  capacity  has  consequently  ioeen  augmented.  The  rise  of  the 
liquid  in  the  tube,  therefore,  denotes  the  d^erence  between  these  two 
expansions. 

Or,  if  a  portion  of  air  be  confined  in  any  vessel,  the  application  of  a 
slight  degree  of  heat  will  suffice  to  make  it  occupy  a  space  sensibly 
larger. 

The  most  general  of  all  the  effects  of  heat  fhmishes  in  the  outset  a  prin- 
ciple, by  the  aid  of  which  an  instrument  can  be  constructed  capable  of 
taking  cognizance  of  changes  of  temperature  in  a  manner  equally  accurate 
and  convenient;  such  an  instrument  is  the  thermometer. 

A  capillary  glass  tube  is  chosen,  of  uniform  diameter  ;  one  extremity  is 
closed  and  expanded  into  a  bulb,  by  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe  flame,  and  the 
other  somewhat  drawn  out,  and  left  open.  The  bulb  is  now  cautiously 
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heated  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  open  extremity  plunged  into  a  yeesel  of 
mercury,  a  portion  of  which  rises  into  the  bulb  when  the  latter  cools,  re- 
placing the  air  which  had  been  expanded  and  driven  out  by  the  heat.  By 
again  applying  the  flame,  and  aiusing  this  mercury  to  boil,  the  remainder 
of  the  air  is  easily  expelled,  and  the  whole  space  filled  with  mercurial 
vapor.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  must  now  be  immediately  plunsed  into 
the  vessel  fillea  with  mercury.  As  the  metallic  vapors  condense,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  eztenial  air  forces  the  liquid  metal  into  the  instrument,  until 
finiilly  the  tube  is  completely  filled  witn  mercury.  The  thermometer  thus 
filled  is  now  to  be  heated  until  so  much  mercury  has  been  driven  out  by  the 

expansion  of  the  remainder,  that  its  level  in  the 
Fig.  21.  ^^^  ^hSiU  8tand  at  common  temperalnres  at  the 

point  required.  This  being  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
the  heat  is  once  more  applied,  until  the  column 
rises  quite  to  the  top ;  and  then  the  extremity  of 
the  tuoe  is  hermetically  sealed  by  the  blow-]>i|'e. 
The  retraction  of  the  mercury  on  cooling  now 
haves  an  empty  s}>ace,  which  is  essential  to  the 
perfection  of  the  instrument. 

The  thermometer  has  yet  to  be  graduated ;  and 
to  make  its  indications  comiiarable  with  those  of 
other  instmnients,  a  scale,  having  at  the  least  two 
fixed  points,  must  be  adapted  to  it. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  temperature  of 
meltinff  ice,  that  is  to  sny,  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
WHter,  18  always  constant ;  a  thermometer,  already 
graduated,  plunged  into  such  a  mixture  always 
marks  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  and  a  sim- 
jile  tube  filled  in  the  manner  described  and  so 
trenfed,  exhibits  the  same  effect  in  the  imchanged 
height  of  the  little  mercurial  column,  when  tried 
from  day  to  day.  The  freezing  point  of  water,  or 
melting  point  of  ice,  constitutes  then  one  of  the 
invariable  temperatures  demanded. 
Another  is  to  be  found  in  the  boiling  point  of  water,  or,  more  accurately, 
in  the  temperature  of  steam  which  rises  from  boiling  water.  In  order  to 
give  this  temperature,  which  remains  perfectly  constant  whilst  the  baro- 
metric pressure  is  constant,  to  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer,  distilled 
water  is  made  to  boil  in  a  glass  vessel  with  a  long  neck,  when  the  pressure 
is  at  30  inches  (fig.  21).  The  thermometer  is  then  so  placed  that  all  the 
mercury  is  surrounded  with  steam.  It  quickly  rises  to  a  fixed  point,  and 
there  it  remains  as  long  as  the  water  boils,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer 
is  unchanged. 

The  tube  having  been  carefully  marked  with  a  file  at  these  two  points, 
it  remains  to  divide  the  interval  into  degrees;  this  division  is  entirely 
arbitrary.  The  scale  now  most  generally  employed  is  the  Centigrade,  in 
which  the  space  is  divided  into  100  parts,  the  zero  being  placed  at  the 
freezing  point  of  water.  The  scale  is  continued  above  and  below  these 
points,  numbers  below  0  being  distinguished  by  the  negative  sign. 

In  England  and  North  America  the  division  of  Fahrenheit  is  still  in 
use;  the  above  mentioned  space  is  divided  into  180  degrees  ;  but  the  zero, 
instead  of  starting  from  the  freezing  point  of  water,  is  placed  32  degrees 
below  it,  so  that  the  temperature  of  ebullition  is  expressed  by  21 20. 

The  plan  of  Reaumur  is  nearly  confined  to  a  few  places  in  the  north  of 
Germany  and  to  Russia ;  in  this  scale  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  made 
(P^  and  the  boiling  point  80O. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  uniform  system  has  not  been  generally  adopted 
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fn  gradnating  tliennometers ;  this  would  render  nnnecesBarj  the  labor 
TiiiciL  now  so  frequently  has  to  be  performed  of  translating  the  language 
of  one  scale  into  that  of  another.  To  effeot  this,  presents,  however,  no 
great  difficolty.  Let  it  be  required,  for  example,  to  know  the  degree  of 
Fahrenheit's  scale  which  corresponds  to  60O  C. 


Conaeqaentlyy 


lOOO  C.  =  180O  F.;  or  50  C.  =  90  F. 


6  :  9  3=  60  :  108. 


Bat  then,  as  Fahrenheit's  scale  commences  with  32^  instead  of  0^,  that 
number  most  be  added  to  the  result,  making  60^0.  =  140^  F. 

The  mle,  tlien,  is  the  following :  To  convert  centigrade  degrees  into 
Fahrenheit  d^rees,  multiply  by  9,  divide  the  product  by  5,  and  add  32 ; 
to  convert  Fahrenheit  degrees  into  centigrade  degrees,  subtract  32,  mul- 
tiply by  5,  and  divide  by  9. 

The  redaction  of  negative  degrees,  or  those  below  zero,  of  one  scale  into 
those  of  anotber  scale,  is  effected  in  the  same  way.  For  example,  to  con- 
vert —  150  C.  into  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  we  have— 


15  x|-+32« 


—  27  +  32.=  + 6  P. 


In  this  work  temperatures  will  always  be  given  in  centigrade  degrees, 
unless  the  contrary  is  stated. 

Mercnry  is  usually  chosen  for  making  thermometers,  on  account  of  its 
regularity  of  expansion  within  certain  limits,  and  because  it  is  easy  to 
have  the  scale  of  great  extent,  from  the  large  interval  between  the  freezing 
and  ixnling  points  of  the  metal.  Other  substances  are  sometimes  used ; 
alcsohol  is  employed  for  estimating  very  low  temperatures,  because  this 
liquid  has  not  been  frozen  even  at  the  lowest  degree  of  cold  which  has 
been  artificially  produced. 

Air-thermometers  are  also  used  for  some  few  particular  purposes  ;  indeed, 
the  first  thermometer  ever  made  wajB  of  this  kind.    There  are  two  modifi- 
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cations  of  this  instrument ;  in  the  first,  the  liquid  into  which  the  tube 
dips  is  open  to  the  air ;  and  in  the  second,  shown  in  Fig.  22,  the  atmos- 
phere is  completely  excluded.  The  effects  of  expansion  are  in  the  one 
case  complicated  with  those  arising  from  changes  of  pressure,  and  in  the 
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othtfr  they  cease  to  be  visible  at  all  when  the  whole  instrument  is  subjected 
to  alterations  of  temperature,  because  the  air  in  the  upper  and  lower  reser-. 
voir,  being  equally  affected  by  such  changes,  no  alteration  in  the  heigh.t 
of  the  fluid  column  can  occur.  Accordingly,  such  instruments  are  called. 
differential  thermometers,  since  they  serve  to  measure  differences  of  tempo* 
rature  between  the  two  portions  of  air,  while  changes  affecting  both  alike 
are  not  indicated.     Fig.  23  shows  another  form  of  the  same  instrument. 

The  air-thermometer  may  be  employed  for  measuring  all  temperatures 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  M.  Pouillet  has  described  one  by  which, 
the  heat  of  an  air-furnace  could  be  measured.  The  reservoir  of  this 
instrument  is  of  platinum,  and  it  is  connected  with  a  piece  of  apparatus 
by  which  the  increase  of  volume  experienced  by  the  included  air  is 
determined. 

An  excellent  air-thermometer  has  been  constructed  and  used  by  Bud- 
berg,  and  more  recently  by  Magnus  and  Regnault,  for  measuring  the 
expansioU  of  the  air.  Its  construction  depends  on  the  law,  that  when  air 
is  heated  and  hindered  from  expanding,  its  tension  increases  in  the  same 
proportion  in  which  it  would  have  increased  in  volume  if  permitted  to 
expand. 

All  bodies  are  enlarged  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  reduced  by  its 
abstraction ;  or,  in  other  words,  contract  on  being  artificially  cooled  ;  this 
effect  takes  place  to  a  comparatively  small  extent  with  solids,  to  a  larger 
amount  in  liquids,  and  most  of  all  in  the  case  of  gases. 

Each  solid  and  liquid  has  a  rate  of  expansion  peculiar  to  itself;  gases, 
on  the  contrary,  expand  nearly  alike  for  the  same  increase  of  heat. 

Expansion  of  Solids. — ^The  actual  amount  of  expansion  which  different 
solids  undergo  by  the  same  increase  of  heat  has  been  carefully  investi- 
gated. The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  best  investigations, 
more  particularly  those  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace.  The  fraction  indicates 
the  amount  of  expansion  in  length  suffered  by  the  rods  of  the  under- 
mentioned bodies  in  passing  from  (P  to  lOCP : — 


Fir-wood*  . 
English  flint  glass 
Platinum   . 
Ck)mmon  white  glass 
Common  white  glass 
Glass  without  lead 
Another  specimen 
Steel  untempered 


rm 

ttVt 
ttJtt 


Tempered  steel     • 

Soft  iron       .... 

Gold 

Copper         •        .        •         • 

Brass 

Silver ^j^ 

Lead yiy 

Zinc jI^ 


From  the  linear  expansion,  the  cubic  expansion  (or  measure  of  volume), 
may  be  calculated.  When  the  expansion  of  a  body  in  different  directions 
|is  equal,  as,  for  example,  in  glass,  hammered  metals,  and  generally  in 
most  uncrystallized  substances,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  triple  the  fraction 
expressing  the  increase  in  one  dimension.  This  rule  does  not  hold  true 
for  crystals  belonging  to  irregular  systems,  for  they  expand  unequally  in 
the  direction  of  the  different  axes. 

Metals  appear  to  expand  pretty  uniformly  for  equal  increments  of  heat 
within  the  limits  stat^  ;  but  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  the  rate  of 
expansion  becomes  irregular  and  more  rapid. 

The  force  exerted  in  the  act  of  expansion  is  very  great.  In  laying  down 
railways,  building  iron  bridges,  erecting  long  ranges  of  steam-pipes,  and 
in  executing  all  works  of  the  kind  in  which  metal  is  largely  used,  it  is 
indispensable  to  make  provision  for  these  changes  of  dimensions. 


*  In  the  direction  of  the  veseli. 
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In  ooDMqnonoe  of  glass  and  platinum  haying  nearly  the  same  amount 
of  expansion,  a  thin  platinum  wire  may  be  fused  into  a  glass  tube,  without 
uj  fear  that  the  glass  will  break  on  cooling. 

A  very  useful  application  of  expansion  by  heat  is  that  of  the  cutting  of 
glass  by  a  hot  iron ;  this  is  constantly  practised  in  the  laboratory  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes.  The  glass  to  be  out  is  marked  with  ink  in  the 
required  direction,  and  then  a  crack,  conunenced  by  any  convenient 
method,  at  somie  distance  from  the  desired  line  of  fracture,  may  be  led  by 
the  point  of  a  heated  iron  rod  along  the  latter  with  the  greatest  precision. 

Exptuuion  of  Liquids. — ^The  dilatation  of  a  liquid  may  be  determined  by 
filing  a  thermometer  with  it,  in  which  the  relation  between  the  capacity' 
of  the  ball  and  that  of  the  stem  is  exactly  known,  and  observing  the  height  of 
the  column  at  different  temperatures.  It  is  necessary  in  this  experiment 
to  take  into  account  the  effects  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass  itself,  the  ob- 
served result  being  evidently  the  difference  of  the  two. 

Liquids  vary  exceedingly  in  this  particular.  The  following  table  is  taken 
from  P6clet's  •*]Sl6ments  de  Physique:" — 

Apparent  DilataUon  in  GIom  between  (P  and  10(P. 

Water ^ 

Hydrochloric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.137        ....     X 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.4 \ 

Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.85 -^j 

Ether 

Oliye  oil 

Alcohol 

Mercury ^ 

Most  of  these  numbers  must  be  taken  as  representing  mean  results ;  for 
there  are  few  liquids,  which,  like  mercury,  expand  regularly  between 
these  temperatures.  Even  mercury  above  10(P  shows  an  unequal  and 
increasing  expansion,  if  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  air-thermometer 
be  used  for  comparison.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  abstract  of  a  table 
given  by  Begnault : — 

Temperature  deduced 

from  the  Absolute 
Expansion  of  Mercury. 

(P 

100 

202.78 

308.34 

302.16 

The  absolute  amount  of  expansion  of  mercury  is,  for  many  reasons,  a 
point  of  great  importance ;  it  has  been  very  carefully  determined  by  a 
method  independent  of  the  expansion  of  the  containing  vessel.  The  appara- 
tus employed  for  this  purpose,  first  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  and  later  by 
Regnault,  is  shown  in  fig.  24,  divested,  however,  of  many  of  its  subordinate 
parts.  It  consists  of  two  upright  glass  tubes,  connected  at  their  bases  by 
a  horizontal  tube  of  much  smaller  dimensions.  Since  a  free  communication 
exists  between  the  two  tubes,  mercury  poured  into  the  one  will  rise  to  the 
same  level  in  the  other,  provided  its  temperature  is  the  same  in  both 
tubes ;  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  hotter  column  will  be  the  tailor,  l)e- 
cauae  the  expansion  of  the  metal  diminishes  its  specific  gravity,  and  the 
law  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium  requires  that  the  height  of  such  columns 
5» 


Beading  of  Atr 

Beading  of  Mercurial 

Thermometer. 

Thermometer. 

OO 

OO 

100 

100 

200 

200 

300 

301 

350 

354 
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■honld  be  invenely  u  their  densitiee.     B7  th«  ^d  of  the  onter  rjllndi^n), 

one  of  the  tubes  is  msintained  uaustanti}'  at  (P,  while  the  otheT  la  rained, 
by  means  of  heated  water  or  oil,  to  any  required  temperature.  The  per- 
pendioalar  height  of  the  oalumnB  omj  then  be  read  oil  by  a  horiiontol 
micrcimetor  teleaoope,  moving  on  a  vertical  divided  scale. 

These  heights  represent  volomes  of  eqnol  weight,  becaoBe  Tolamea  of 
equal  weight  bear  an  InTeme  proportiou  to  the  densities  of  the  liquids, 
BO  that  the  amount  of  eipansinn  admits  of  being  very  easily  calculated. 
Thus,  let  the  column  at  0°  be  6  inahes  high,  and  that  at  100°,  ti.lDS  iuohee  ; 
the  inureas<^  of  height,  108  on  BOUO,  or  ,f ,  part  of  the  whole,  wiU  repre- 
sent the  absolute  oubioal  expansion. 


The  indications  of  the  meroarial  thermometer  are  inaccurate  when  very 
high  ranges  of  temperature  ore  ooncemed,  from  the  increased  eipansibilUy 
of  the  metal.  The  error  thus  caused  i»,  however,  nearly  compensated,  for 
temperatures  under  2M.50  C.  (400°  F.)  by  the  expansiou  of  the  glass  tube. 
For  higher  temperatures  a  small  oorrection  is  necessary,  as  the  above  table 


expanBion  of  mercury  (M),  water  (W),  oil  of  turpentine  <T>,  and  alcohol 
(A).  A  column  of  these  sevprni  liquids,  eqnnlling  nt  flo  the  tenfold  height 
of  the  line  0-0.1  in  the  dinpram,  would  cibihit,  when  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  100,  200,  SOO.  Ptc,  an  expansion  indicated  by  the  distances  at  which 
tlie  perpendicular  lines  drawn  over  the  numbers  10,  20,  30,  etc.,  are  inter- 
sected by  the  curves  belonging  to  each  of  these  liqnidB.  Thus  it  Ib  seen 
that  oil  of  tnrpentino,  between  0°  and  lOOO,  expands  very  nearly  -^  of  its 
volume,  and  that  mercury  between  the  same  limits  of  temiM-rature  eipanils 
uniformly,  while  the  rate  of  espansion  of  the  other  liquids  Increases  with 
the  rise  of  the  temperatare. 
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An  exeeptioxi  to  the  regalaritj  of  expansion  in  liquids  exists  in  tbe  case 
of  water ;  it  is  so  remarkable,  and  its  oonsequenoes  so  important,  that  it 
ii  neoQBsarj  to  advert  to  it  particularly. 

Let  a  large  thermometer-tube  be  filled  with  water  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  then  artificially  cooled.  The  liquid  will  be  ob- 
■erred  to  contract,  until  the  temperature  falls  to  about  4^  C.  (39. 2P  F.,  or 
7.2P  above  the  freezing  point).  After  this  a  further  reduction  of  tempera- 
tare  causes  expansion  instead  of  contraction  in  the  volume  of  the  water, 
and  this  expansion  continues  until  the  liquid  arrives  at  its  point  of  con- 
gelation, when  so  sudden  and  violent  an  enlargement  takes  place  that  the 
vessel  is  almost  invariably  broken.  At  the  temperature  of  4^  water  is  at 
its  maximum  density ;  increase  or  diminution  of  heat  produces  upon  it, 
for  a  short  time,  the  same  effect. 

According  to  the  latest  researches  of  Kopp,  the  point  of  greatest  density 
of  water  is  4.08O  C.  (39.340  p.).  According  to  the  determinations  of  this 
physicist,  the  volume  of  water  ss  1  at  (P  G.  changes,  when  heated,  to  the 
following  volumes : — 


20  0.99991 

leo  1.00085 

350  1.00570 

700  1.02225 

4P  0.99988 

180  1.00118 

40O  1.00763 

750  1.02544 

eo  0.99990 

20O  1.00157 

450  1.00954 

8OO  1.02858 

80  0.99999 

220  1.00200 

500  1.01177 

850  1.03189 

IQO  1.00012 

24P  1.00247 

550  1.01410 

900  1.03540 

120  1.00031 

250  1.00272 

6OO  1.01659 

950  1.03909 

14P  1.00056 

30O  1.00406 

650  1.01930 

1000  1.04299 

Sea-water  has  no  point  of  maximum  density  above  the  freezing  point. 
The  more  it  is  cooled  the  denser  it  becomes,  until  it  solidifies  at  —  2.6^  C. 

The  gradual  expansion  of  pure  water  cooled  below  4^  C.  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  great  and  sudden  increase  of  volume  it  ex- 
hibits in  the  act  of  freezing,  in  which  respect  it  resembles  many  other 
bodies  which,  expand  on  solidifying.  The  force  thus  exerted  by  freezing 
water  is  enormous.  Thick  iron  shells  quite  filled  with  water,  and  ex- 
posed with  their  fuse-holes  securely  plugged,  to  the  cold  of  a  Canadian 
winter  night,  have  been  found  split  on  the  following  morning.  The  freez^ 
ing  of  water  in  the  joints  and  crevices  of  rooks  is  a  most  potent  agent  in 
their  disintegration. 

Expansion  of  Gates. — ^The  principal  laws  relating  to  the  expansion  of 
gases  are  contained  in  the  four  following  propositions  : — 

1.  All  gases  expand  nearly  alike  for  equal  increments  of  heat ;  and  all 

vapors,  when  remote  from  their  condensing  points,  follow  the  same 
law. 

2.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  not  altered  by  a  change  in  the  state  of  com- 

pression, or  elastic  force,  of  the  gas  itself. 

3.  The  rate  of  expansion  is  uniform  for  all  degrees  of  heat. 

4.  The  actual  amount  of  expansion  is  equal  to  ^H  or  irioTy  ^^  0.003666 

of  the  volume  of  the  gas  at  0°  centigrade,  for  each  degree  of  the 
same  scale.* 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  methods  of 
investigation  by  which  thase  results  have  been  obtained  ;  the  advanced 
student  wCl  find  in  Pouillet's  "  ^l^ments  de  Physique,"  and  in  the  papers 
of  Magnus  and  Regnault,t  all  the  information  he  may  require. 

•  The  fmctloD  iJ-Ju  is  very  convenient  for  oalcnlntlon. 

t  PogirendoTfPs  Annalen,  iv.  1— Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  3d  Rerles,  iv.  6,  and  v.  «. 
ftw»  Also  W»tt§'»  Dictionary  of  (Ihenilxtrv,  art.  He?it,  vol.  iil  p.  46  ;  nnd  Qanot's 
Elements  de  Physique,  traoslnted  by  Dr.  Atkinson,  4th  edition,  pp.  2ia.3G2. 
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In  the  practical  manipalation  of  gases,  it  very  often  beoomes  necessary 
to  make  a  eorructiou  for  temperature,  or  to  discover  how  much  tlie  volume 
of  a  gas  would  be  increased  or  diminished  bj  a  particular  change  of  tem- 
perature ;  this  can  be  effected  with  great  facility.  Let  it  be  required,  for 
example,  to  find  the  volume  which  100  cubic  inches  of  any  gas  at  10^  C. 
would  become  on  the  temperature  rising  to  20^  C. 

The  rate  of  expansion  is  ^l^or^^Jj^of  the  volume  at  0^  for  each  degree  ; 
or  3000  measures  at  0^  become  3011  at  1^,  3022  at  2^,  3110  at  10<^,  and 
3220  at  20O.     Hence 

Meas.  at  IQP.  MeM.  nt  20^.  Meaa.  at  l(P.  Heas.  at  20^. 

3110  :  3220         =  100  :       103.537. 

If  this  calculation  is  required  to  be  made  on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  zero  of  that  scale  is  32^  below  the  melting- 
point  of  ice.  Above  this  temperature  the  expansion  for  each  degree  of  the 
Fahrenheit  scale  is  j\jf  of  the  original  volume. 

This,  and  the  correction  for  pressure,  are  operations  of  very  frequent 
occurrence  in  chemical  investigations,  and  the  student  will  do  well  to 
become  familiar  with  them. 

The  following  formula  includes  both  these  corrections :  Let  V  and  V 
be  the  volume  of  a  gas  at  the  temperatures  (  and  t^  centigrade,  and  under 
the  pressure  p  and  p',  measured  in  millimeterB  of  mercury  :  then 

Z_  —  y:0:?<>3666«_        p^ 
V  ""  14-b.0036G(>/'     *    p 

Tlie  case  which  most  frequently  occurs  is  the  reduction  of  a  measured 
volume,  V,  of  a  gas  at  the  temperature  t  and  pressure  p  to  the  volume  V^, 
which  it  would  occupy  at  0^  C,  and  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  In  this 
case,  we  have  t'ss  0,  and  p'ss  760,  therefore 

—  =  (1  +  0.0036660  .  -^^  , 
Vo  P 

and  y  V  p 

•  ""  i  +  0.003G66(f  '  760  * 

If  the  barometric  pressure  is  measured  in  inches,  the  number  30  must  be 
substituted  for  760. 


Note, — Of  the  four  propositions  stated  in  the  text,  the  first  and  second 
have  recently  been  shown  to  be  true  within  certain  limits  only ;  and  tlie 
third,  although  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  would  be  very  difficult  to 
demonstrate  rigidly ;  in  fact,  the  equal  rate  of  expansion  of  air  is  assumed 
in  all  experiments  on  other  substances,  and  beoomes  the  standard  by  which 
the  results  are  measured. 

The  rate  of  expansion  for  the  different  gases  is  not  absolutely  the  same, 
but  the  difference  is  so  small  that  for  most  purposes  it  may  safely  be 
neglected.  Neither  is  the  state  of  elasticity  altogether  indifferent,  the 
expansion  being  sensibly  greater  for  an  equal  rise  of  temperature  when 
the  gas  is  in  a  compressed  state. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  greatest  deviations  from  the  rule  are 
exhibited  by  those  gases  which,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  are  most  easily 
liquefied,  such  as  carlx)n  dioxide,  cyanogen,  and  sulphur  dioxide ;  and  that 
the  discrepancies  become  smaller  and  smaller  as  the  elastic  force  is  less- 
ened ;  so  that,  if  means  existed  for  comparing  the  different  gases  in  stales 
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fqmdly  distant  from  their  points  of  oondenBation,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
thAt  the  law  would  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

The  experiments  of  Dalton  and  Gay-Lossac  gave  for  the  rate  of  expan- 
ikm  y^  of  the  volume  at  (P :  this  is  no  doubt  too  high.  Those  of  Rudberg 
give  2^,  those  of  Magnus  and  of  Regnanlt  ^jj. 

Condaction  of  Heat. 

Different  bodies  possess  very  different  conducting  powers  with  re8x>ect 
4o  heat ;  if  two  similar  rods,  the  one  of  iron,  the  other  of  glass,  be  held  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  the  iron  will  soon  become  too  hot  to  be  touched, 
while  the  glass  may  be  grasped  with  impunity  within  an  inch  of  the  red< 
hot  portion. 

Experiments  made  by  analogous  but  more  accurate  methods  have  estab- 
lished a  numerical  comparison  of  the  conducting  powers  of  many  bodies. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  :— 


Silver 

Copper 

Gold 

Brass 

Tin  . 

Iron. 


1000 

Steel  . 

.  116 

736 

Lead  . 

.     85 

532 

Platinum    . 

.     84 

236 

German  silver    . 

.     63 

145 

Bismuth     • 

.     18 

119 

^  As  a  class  the  metals  are  by  very  far  the  best  conductors,  although  much 
difference  exists  between  them ;  stones,  dense  woods,  and  charcoal  follow 
next  in  order ;  then  liquids  in  general,  and  lastly  gases,  whose  conducting 
power  is  almost  inappreciable. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  nevertheless,  both  liquids  and  gases  may 
become  rapidly  heated ;  heat  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  containing  veS' 
Bel  is  very  speedily  communicated  to  its  contents ;  this,  however,  is  not  so 
niuch  by  conduction,  as  by  convection,  or  carrying.  A  complete  circula- 
tion is  set  up ;  the  portions  in  contact  with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  get 
heated,  become  lighter,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  and  in  this  way  the  heat 
becomes  communicated  to  the  whole.  If  these  movements  be  prevented  by 
dividing  the  vessel  into  a  great  number  of  compartments,  the  really  low 
conducting  -^owet  of  the  substance  is  made  evident ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  certain  organic  fabrics,  as  wool,  silk,  feathers,  and  porous  bodies  in 
general,  the  cavities  of  which  are  full  of  air,  exhibit  such  feeble  powers  of 
conduction. 

The  oircnlation  of  heated  water  through  pipes  is  now  extensively  applied 
to  the  warming  of  buildings  and  conservatories ;  and  in  chemical  works  a 
serpentine  metal  tube  containing  hot  oil  is  often  used  for  heating  stills  and 
evaporating  pans ;  the  two  extremities  of  the  tube  are  connected  with  the 
ends  of  another  spiral  built  into  |k  small  furnace  at  a  lower  level,  and  an  nn- 
intermitting  circulation  of  the  liquid  takes  place  as  long  as  heat  is  applied. 

Bpecifio  Heat. 

Equal  weights  of  different  substances  having  the  same  temperature  re- 
quire different  amounts  of  heat  to  raise  them  to  a  given  degree  of  tempera- 
ture.    If  1  lb.  of  water,  at  100°,  be  mixed  with  1  lb.  at  40°,  then,  as  is 

well  known,  a  mean  temperature  of — —  ss  1(P  is  obtained.     In  the 

same  way  the  mean  temperature  is  found  when  warm  and  cold  oil,  or  warm 
and  cold  mercury,  etc.,  are  mixed  together.  But  if  1  lb.  of  water  at  100^ 
be  shaken  with  1  lb.  of  olive-oil  at  40O,  or  with  1  lb.  of  mercury  at  4<)0, 
then,  instead  of  the  mean  temperature  of  70^,  the  temperature  actually 
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obtained  will  be  8(P  in  the  first  case,  98^  in  the  second ;  20  degrees  of 
heat,  which  the  water  (by  cooling  from  10(P  to  8(P)  gave  to  the  same 
weight  of  oil,  were  sufficient  to  raise  the  oil  40O,  that  is,  from  40°  to  80^ ; 
and  2P,  which  the  water  lost  hy  cooling  from  lOQO  to  98^,  sufficed  to  beat 
an  equal  quantity  of  mercury  68^,  namely  from  40O  to  98*^. 

It  is  evident  from  these  experiments  that  the  quantities  of  heat  which 
equal  weights  of  water,  olive-oil,  and  mercury,  require  to  raise  their  tem- 
perature to  the  same  height,  are  unequal,  and  that  they  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  numbers  1  :  }{  :  A,  or  1  :  }  :  ^. 

These  quantities  of  heat,  expressed  relatively  to  the  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  from  O^  to 
1^  C.,  are  called  the  specific  heats  of  the  various  substances;  thus 
the  experiments  just  described  show  that  the  specific  heat  of  olive-oil  is  j^, 
that  is  to  say,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  would  raise  the  temperature  of 
any  given  quantity  of  olive-oil  from  QP  to  1^  would  raise  that  of  an  equal 
weight  of  water  only  from  (P  to  ^o,  or  of  half  that  quantity  of  water  from 
(Ptoio. 

The  specific  heats  of  bodies  are  sometimes  said  to  measure  their  relative 
capacities  for  heat. 

There  are  three  distinct  methods  by  which  the  specific  heats  of  various 
substances  may  be  estimated.  The  first  of  these  is  by  observing  the  quan- 
tity of  ice  melted  by  a  given  weight  of  the  sul«tance  heated  to  a  particular 
temperature ;  the  second  is  by  noting  the  time  which  the  heated  body- 
requires  to  cool  down  through  a  certain  number  of  degrees  ;  and  the  third 
is  the  method  of  mixture,  on  the  principle  illustrated ;  this  latter  method 
is  preferred  as  the  most  accurate. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  different  substances  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  many  experimenters  ;  among  these  Dulong  and  Petit, 
and  recently  Regnault  and  Kopp,  deserve  especial  mention. 

From  the  observations  of  these  and  other  physicists,  it  follows  that  each 
body  has  its  peculiar  specific  heat,  and  that  the  specific  heat  increases 
with  increase  of  temperature.  If,  for  example,  the  heat  which  the  unit 
of  water  loses  by  cooling  from  IQP  to  (P  be  marked  at  1(P,  then  the  loss 
by  cooling  from  b(P  to  (P  will  be,  not  60,  corresponding  to  the  difference 
of  temperature,  but  60.1.  By  cooling  from  100°  to  0^  it  is  100.6,  and  rises 
to  203.2  when  the  water  is  heated  under  great  pressure  to  200^,  and  after- 
wards cooled  to  QP.  Similar  and  even  more  striking  differences,  have  been 
found  with  other  substances.  It  has  also  been  proved  that  the  specific 
heat  of  any  substance  is  greater  in  the  liquid  than  in  the  solid  state.  For 
example,  the  specific  heat  of  ice  is  0.504,  that  is,  not  more  than  half  as 
great  as  that  of  liquid  water. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of 
all  other  solid  and  liquid  substances,  and  is  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
hydrogen.  The  specific  heat  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  crust  of  the  globe 
is  on  an  average  ^,  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  nearly  ^  that  of  water. 

If  the  specific  heat  of  any  body  within  certain  degrees  of  temperature 
be  accurately  known,  then  from  the  quantity  of  heat  which  this  body  gives 
out  when  quickly  dipped  into  cold  water,  the  temperature  to  which  the 
body  was  heated  may  be  determined.  Pouillet  has  founded  on  this  fact  a 
method  of  measuring  high  temperatures,  and  for  this  purpose,  with  the 
help  of  the  air-thermometer,  he  has  determined  the  specific  heat  of  pla- 
tinum up  to  1600O  C. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases  is  attended  with  peculiar 
difficulties,  on  account  of  the  comparatively  large  volume  of  small  weighti 
of  gases.  For  many  gases,  however,  satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained 
by  tlie  method  of  mixing. 

When  a  gas  expands,  heat  becomes  latent,  that  is  to  say,  insensible  to 
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the  tbennometer ;  in  fact,  the  molecular  motion  which  constitutes  heat 
k  converted  into  another  kind  of  motion,  which  overcomes  the  pressure  to 
Thich  the  gas  is  subjected,  and  allows  it  to  expand  (see  page  86).  The 
amoimt  of  heat  required,  therefore,  to  raise  a  gas  to  any  given  tempera- 
ture increases  the  more  the  gas  in  question  is  allowed  to  expand.  The 
qnantity  of  heat  which  the  unit-weight  of  a  gas  requires  in  order  to  raise 
its  tCTiperature  1^  without  its  volume  undergoing  anj  change  (which  can 
take  place  only  by  the  pressure  being  simultaneously  augmented)  is  called 
the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  constant  volume.  The  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired by  the  unit-weight  of  a  gas  to  raise  its  temperature  1^,  it  being  at 
the  same  time  allowed  to  dilate  to  such  an  extent  that  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  exposed  remains  unchanged,  is  called  the  specific  heat  of  the 
gas  at  constant  pressure.  According  to  what  has  already  been  stated,  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  must  be  greater  than  that  at  constant 
volume.  Dulong  found,  in  the  case  of  atmospheric  air,  of  oxygen,  of  hy- 
drogen, and  of  nitrogen,  that  the  two  specific  heats  are  in  the  proportion 
1.421  :  1.  For  carbon  monoxide,  however,  he  obtained  the  proportion  of 
1.423,  for  carbon  dioxide  1.337,  for  nitrogen  dioxide  1.343,  and  for  olefiant 
gas  1.24  to  1.  The  exact  determination  of  these  ratios  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, and  the  results  of  dififerent  physicists  by  no  means  agree. 

The  first  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  with  that  of 
water  was  made  by  Count  Rumford  ;  later  comparisons  of  the  specific  heat 
of  various  gases  have  been  made  by  Delaroche  and  Bdrard,  Dulong  and 
Hegnault. 

The  first  researches  of  Delaroche  and  B6rard  furnished  the  results 
embodied  in  the  following  table : — 


Equnl  volumes. 
The  volumes  The  pressure 
constant. 


Equnl  weifchts. 
Air-l.  WBter-=l. 


constant. 

Atmospheric  air        ...  1  1  1  0.2669 

Oxygen 1  1  0.9045  0.2414 

Hydrogen           ....  1  1  14.4610  3.8509 

Nitrogen 1  1  1.0295  0.2748 

Carbon  monoxide      ...  1  1  1.0337  0.2759 

Nitrogen  monoxide  .         .        .  1.227  1.160  0.7G07  0.2030 

Carbon  dioxide          .         .        .  1.249  1.175  0.7685  0.2051 

Olefiant  gaa      ....  1.754  1.531  1.5829  0.4225 

The  latest  and  most  trustworthy  determinations  are  those  of  Regnault, 
given  in  the  subjoined  table,  in  the  second  column  of  which  the  specific 
beau  of  the  several  gases  and  vapors  are  compared  with  that  of  an  e<iual 
vi>ight  of  water  taken  as  unity,  and  in  the  third,  with  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  air  referred  to  its  own  weight  of  water  as  unity.  The  latter 
s^'rios  of  numbers  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in  the  second 
column  by  the  specific  gravities  of  the  respective  gases  and  vapors  referred 
to  air  as  unity  ; — 


Oases. 

Atmospheric  air 

Oxygen 

Nitrogen 

Hydrogen 

Chlorine 

Bromine  vapor 


Specific  heat 
at  constant  presiure. 

Specific 

1                                                        -^ 

For  equal    For  equal 
weifrhts.      volumes. 
Water  =  1. 

1 

0.2377        0.2377 

1.1056 

0.2175        0.2405 

0.9713 

0.2438        0.2368 

0.0692 

3.4090        0.2359 

2.4502 

0.1210        0.2065 

5.4772 

0.0555        0.3040 
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SpecifUheat 
at  conttatU  prttmrt, 

specific     For  equiil    For  equal 
Ghases.  oravity,     wcighta.       volumes. 

Air-"1.    Water  — 1. 

Carbon  monoxide 0.9670  0.2450  0.2370 

Carbon  dioxide 1.5210  0.2169  0.3307 

Nitrogen  monoxide        ....  1.5241  0.2262  0.3447 

Nitrogen  dioxide 1.0384  0.2317  0.240G 

defiant  gas 0.9672  0.4040  0.4106 

Marsh  gas   • 0.5527  0.5929  0.3277 

Aqueous  vapor 0.6220  0.4805  0.2989 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen          .         .        .  1.1746  0.2432  0.2857 

Sulphur  dioxide 2.2112  0.1544  0.3414 

Vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide   .         .         .  2.6258  0.1569  0.4122 

Hydrochloric  acid          ....  1.2596  0.1852  0.2333 

Ammonia 0.5894  0.5084  0.2996 

The  researches  of  Delaroche  and  Bdrard  led  them  to  suppose  that  the 
specific  heat  of  gases  increased  rapidly  as  the  temperature  was  raised,  and 
that  for  a  given  volume  of  gas  it  increased  in  proportion  to  the  density  or 
tension  of  the  gas.  Kegnault  found,  however,  the  quantity  of  heat  which, 
a  given  volume  of  gas  requires  to  raise  it  to  a  certain  temperature,  to  be 
independent  of  its  density ;  and  that  for  each  degree  between  — 30^  C. 
and  2250  C.  it  is  constant.  Carbon  dioxide,  however,  forms  an  exception 
to  this  rule,  its  specific  heat  increasing  with  the  temperature.  In  the 
table  mean  values  for  temperatures  between  10^  C.  and  200^  C.  have  been 
given. 

Several  physicists  have  held  that  the  specific  heats  of  elementary  gases, 
referred  to  equal  volumes,  are  identical.  The  numbers  which  Rcgnault 
found  for  chlorine  and  bromine,  however,  show  that  the  law  does  not  hold 
good  for  all  elementary  gases. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  when  a  gas  expands,  heat  becomes 
latent.  If  a  gas  on  expanding  be  not  supplied  with  the  requisite  heat,  its 
temperature  falls  on  account  of  its  own  free  heat  becoming  latent,  that  is 
to  say,  expended  in  overcoming  pressure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  gas  be 
compressed,  this  latent  heat  becomes  free,  and  causes  an  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  may  be  raised  to  ignition ; 
syringes  by  which  tinder  is  kindled  are  constructed  on  this  principle. 

Change  of  State. 

1.  Fusion  and  Solidification. 

Solid  bodies  when  heated  are  expanded  ;  many  are  liquefied,  t. «!.,  they 
molt  or  fuse.  The  melting  of  solids  is  frequently  preceded  by  a  gradual 
softoiiiiig,  more  especially  when  the  temperature  approaches  the  point  of 
fusion.  This  phenomenon  is  observed  in  the  case  of  wax  or  iron.  In  the 
case  of  other  solids— of  zinc  and  lead,  for  instance — and  several  other 
metals,  this  softening  is  not  observed.  Generally,  bodies  expand  during 
the  process  of  fusion  ;  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  water,  which  expands 
during  freezing  (10  vol.  of  water  produce  nearly  11  vol.  of  ice),  while  ice 
when  melting  produces  a  proportionately  smaller  volume  of  water.  The 
expansion  of  bodies  during  fusion,  and  at  temperatures  preceding  fusion, 
or  the  contraction  during  solidification  and  further  refrigeration,  is  very 
unequal.  Wax  expands  considerably  before  fusing,  and  comparatively 
little  during  fusing  itj*elf.  Wax,  when  poured  into  moulds,  fills  them 
perfectly  during  solidification,   but    afterwards    contracts  considerably. 
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fltearic  arid,  on  the  contraiy,  expands  veir  little  before  ftwion,  but  rather 
cunsiderably  during  fusion,  and  consequently  pure  stearic  acid  when  poured 
into  moulds  solidiiies  to  a  rough  porous  mass  contracting  little  by  nirtlier 
ODolmg.  The  addition  of  a  little  wax  to  stearic  acid  prevents  the  powerful 
cootniction  in  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  renders  it  more  fit  for  being 
moulded. 

The  melting  and  solidifying  point  of  each  particular  substance  is  conf*tant 
nnder  anjr  given  pressure,  hue  those  of  difierent  substances  vary  within  very 
wide  limits:  thus  sulphurous  oxide  (80,)  melts  at  —  80°,  mercury  at  —40°, 
bromine  at  —  7.3°,  ice  at  0°,  phusphorus  at  -f  44°,  tin  at  235^^.  silver  at 
lUWy,  plaUnum  at  2000°. 

The  ordinary  variations  of  atmospheric  pre^ure  have  no  perceptible 
mfluence  on  the  melting-  points  of  bi»dies,  but  greater  variations  produce 
very  appreciable  e'flects :  thus  at  pressures  of  8.1  and  16.8  atmospheres,  the 
ineltmg  poini  of  ice  is  lowei^  by  0.059°  and  0.126°  respectively.    Some 


1        shown  in  the  following  table : — 

l»       «A.^*B        Aa«WAW«««| 

.#  T      ^M  ViOQU  M.  ^,j    OO 

F 

r>«aure  in  Atm. 

MeltiBg  Points. 

Spermaceti. 

Wax. 

Sulphur. 

Stearin. 

1 
520 
793 

51.1° 

60.0 

80.2 

64.7° 

74.7 

80.2 

107.2° 

135.2 

140.5 

67.2 
68.3 
73.8 

In  general,  those  substances  wliich  expand  on  liquefving  have  their  melt- 
ing points  raised  by  pressure;  whereas  those  whicli,  like  water,  contract  on 
liquefying,  have  their  melting  points  lowered  by  increased  pressure. 

Conversely,  it  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Camelley*  that  ice,  mercnrie 
chloride,  and  certain  other  bodies,  when  subjected  to  pressures  below  a  cer- 
tain limit,  called  the  "critical  pressure,"  cannot  be  liquefied,  however  gre:it 
may  be  the  heat  applied  to  them.  Bodies  under  these  conditions  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  attain  temperatures  above  their  ordinary  melting  points, 
the  whole  of  the  heat  applied  to  them  being  apparently  absorbed  as  latent 
|)eat  in  the  direct  conversion  of  the  solid  body  into  vapor. 
•  Dftermination  of  Meltivg  Points — The  following  is  a  convenient  method 
for  determining  the  melting  points  of  bodies  which  fuse  at  moderate  tem- 

¥?nitnres,  such  as  commonly  occur  in  the  course  of  chemical  investigations, 
hree  or  four  gl&ns  tubes  are  drawn  out  until  their  sides  become  very  thin 
and  their  bore  nearly  capillary,  and  into  each  is  introduced  a  small  quantity 
of  the  substance  under  investigation.  They  are  then  sealed  at  the  bottoni 
and  placed  in  a  glass  vessel  containing  water  (or  paraffin  or  sulphuric  ac  id 
if  the  substance  melts  above  100°),  and  standing  in  a  small  sand-bath,  by 
which  the  temperature  can  be  slowly  raised.  The  liquid  is  heattd  till  the 
8al«tance  melts,  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly  to  the  solidifying  point,  and 
again  wanned,  these  observations  being  repeated,  and  the  temperatures  of 
liquefnction  and  solidification  being  ench  time  nottd,  until  sevt^ml  nearly 
conconlant  results  have  been  obtained.  The  mean  of  all  these  is  taken  as 
the  true  melting  point  of  the  substance. 

For  determining  the  melting  points  of  bodies  which  melt  at  higher  tem- 
peraturef<,  such  a<«  metallic  salts,  a  method  has  lately  been  given  by  Dr.  Car- 
neltey*  depending  on  the  following  principle :    When  a  small  quantity  of 

•  Prooeedinga  of  the  Boyal  Society,  Tot  xxxi.  p.  7»i\  Chem.  Soc  Journal,  xlii.  317. 
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a  salt  is  placed  in  a  weighed  platinum  cmcible  suspended  in  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner  or  a  blowpipe,  and  the  crucible,  at  the  instant  when  the  Siilt 
fuses,  is  dropped  into  a  known  weiglit  of  water  of  known  temperature,  the 
rise  in  temperalure  of  the  water  being  then  noted,  the  temperature  at  which 
the  fusion  occurred  may  be  found  from  the  equation — 

T,       e   .    (W-^fr)r(g~0 
^  ""     "^  Ua  ' 

in  which  W  denotes  the  weight  of  water  in  the  calorimeter;  w  the  (hernial 
value  of  the  calorimeter  -f  mercury  and  glass  of  thermometer  in  gnims  of 
water;  M  the  weight  of  the  crucible;  r  the  s])ecific  heat  of  water*  s  the 
specific  heat  of  platinum  (from  0^  to  T);  ( the  initial  and  (f  the  final  tem- 
perature of  t)ie  water.  Solidifying  points  may  be  determined  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  with  this  difference,  that  when  the  salt  has  completely  meltc^d, 
the  lamp  is  turned  out,  and  the  crucible  dropped  into  the  calorimeter  at  the 
instant  when  the  salt  bi'giiis  to  solidify. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  melting  and  solidifying  points  of  several 
salts  determined  in  this  manner: — 


Potns^'ium  nitrate   . 

u 

chlorate. 

u 

chloride. 

u 

iodide    . 

u 

bromide . 

u 

carbonate 

M.P. 

8.  P. 

Dii!^rence. 

353^ 

332*» 

21 

372 

351 

21 

434 

415 

19 

639 

622 

17 

703 

685 

18 

838 

832 
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Latent  Heat  of  Fusnm, — During  fusion  bodies  absorb  a  certain  quantity  of 
heat  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 

If  equal  weights  of  water  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.)  and  water  at  79°  C.  (174.2° 
F.)  be  mixed,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be  the  mean  of  the  two 
temperatures,  viz.,  39.5°;  but  if  the  same  experiment  be  made  with  snow  or 
finely  powdered  ice  at  0°  and  water  at  79°,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture 
will  be  only  0°,  btU  the  ice  will  hatfe  been  melted. 

nb::[;r:il79^}=21b.waterat39.5». 
lib!  o[l^2:79»}=21b.  water  .too. 

In  the  last  experiment,  therefore,  as  much  heat  has  been  apparently  lost 
as  would  have  raised  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the  ice  through  a 
range  of  79°  (142.2°  F.). 

The  heat,  thus  become  insensible  to  the  thermometer  in  effecting  the 
liquefaction  of  the  ice,  is  cal!e<l  latent  heat,  or  better,  heat  of  fluidity. 

Again,  let  a  perfectly  uniform  source  of  heat  be  imagined,  of  such  inten- 
sity that  a  pound  of  water  placed  over  it  would  have  its  temperature  raised 
5°  i>er  minute.  Starting  with  water  at  0°,  in  rather  less  than  16  minutes 
its  temperature  would  have  risen  79° ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  ice  at  0°, 
exposed  for  the  same  interval  of  time,  would  not  have  its  temperature  raised 
a  smgle  degree.  But,  then,  it  would  have  become  wdter,  the  heat  received 
being  exclusively  employe<l  in  efTtcling  the  change  of  state. 

This  heat  is  not  lost,  for  when  the  water  freezes  it  is  again  evolved.  If 
a  tall  iar  of  water,  covered  to  exclude  dust,  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
it  sh<all  be  quite  undisturbed,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  great  cold, 
the  temperature  of  the  water  may  be  reduced  5°  C.  (9°  F.)  or  more  be- 
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For  eballition  to  lake  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  elasticity  of  the 
npor  should  be  able  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  and  the 
presgure  upon  its  Bur£aoe;  hence  the  extent  to  which  the  boiling  point  may 
be  modified. 

Water,  under  the  usual  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  boils  at  100°  C.  (212° 
F.);  in  a  partistlly  exhausted  receiver  or  on  a  mountain-top  it  boils  at  a 
much  lower  temperature;  and  in  the  best  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  which  absorbs  the  vapor,  it  will  often  enter  into  violent  ebullition 
vhile  ice  is  in  the  act  of  forming  upon  the  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  water  confined  in  a  very  strong  metallic  vessel  may 
be  restrained  from  boiling  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapor  to  an  alnioit 
nnlimited  extent;  a  temperature  of  177°  or  204°  is  very  easily  obtained, 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  said  that  water  may  be  made  red-hot,  and  yet  retain  iis 
liquidity. 

The  efiect  of  diminished  pressure  in  lowering  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  simple  and  beautiful  experiment.  A  little 
water  is  made  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  flask  or  retort  placed  over  a 
lamp,  unUI  the  air  has  been  chased  out,  and  the  steam  issucH  freely  from  the 
neck.  A  tightly  fitting  cork  b  tiien  inserted^  and  the  lamp  at  the  same 
moment  withdrawn.  When  the  boiling  ceases,  it  may  be  renewed  at  pleasure 
for  a  considerable  time  by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  flask,  so  a«  to  condense 
the  vapor  within,  and  occasion  a  partial  vacuum. 

The  nature  of  the  vessel,  or,  rather,  the  state  of  its  surface,  exercises  an 
influence  upon  the  boiling  point,  and  this  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was 
formerly  supposed.  It  has  long  been  noticed  that  in  a  metallic  vessel  water 
boils,  under  the  same  circumstances  of  pressure,  at  a  temperature  one  or  two 
degrees  below  that  at  which  ebullition  takes  place  in  glass;  burby  particu- 
lar management  a  much  greater  difierence  can  be  observed.  If  two  similar 
glass  flasks  be  taken,  the  one  coated  in  the  inside  with  a  film  of  shellac,  and 
the  other  completely  cleansed  by  hot  sulphuric  acid,  water  heated  over  a 
Limp  in  the  first  will  boil  at  99.4°,  while  in  the  second  it  will  often  rise  to 
105°  or  even  higher ;  a  momentary  burst  of  vajwr  then  ensues  and  the  ther- 
mometer sinks  a  few  degrees,  after  which  it  rises  again.  In  this  state,  the 
introduction  of  a  few  metallic  filings,  or  angular  fragments  of  any  kind, 
occasions  a  lively  disengagement  of  vapor,  while  the  temperature  sinks  to 
100°,  and  there  remains  stationary. 

When  out  of  contoct  with  solid  bodies,  liquids  not  only  solidify  with 
reluctance,  but  also  assume  the  gaseous  condition  with  greater  difficulty. 
Drops  of  water  or  of  aqueous  saline  solutions  floating  on  the  contact-surface 
of  two  liquids,  of  which  one  is  heavier  and  the  other  lighter,  may  be  heated 
from  10  to  20 degrees  above  the  ordinary  boiling  point:  explosive  ebullition, 
however,  is  instantiuieously  induced  by  contact  with  a  solid  substance. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  in  becoming  steam  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  expands  into  1696  cubic  inches,  or  nearly  a  cubic  foot. 

Steam,  not  in  eontctct  with  water,  is  afiected  by  heat  in  the  wmie  manner  as 
the  permanent  gases ;  its  rate  of  expansion  and  increase  of  elastic  force  are 
practically  the  same.  When  watir  is  present,  the  rise  of  temi)erature  in- 
creases the  quantity  and  density  of  the  steam,  and  hence  the  elastic  force 
increases  in  a  far  more  rapid  proportion. 

This  elastic  force  of  steam  in  contact  with  water,  at  diflerent  temperatures, 
has  been  very  carefully  determined  by  Ara^o  and  Ihilong,  and  lately  by 
Magnus  and  Regnault.  The  force  is  expressed  in  atmospheres ;  the  absolute 
pressure  upon  any  given  surface  can  be  easily  calculated,  allowing  14.6  lb. 
per  square  inch  to  each  atmosphere.  The  experiments  were  carried  to 
twenty-five  atmospheres — at  which  point  the  difliculties  and  danger  became 
80  gr^t  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  inquiry ;  the  rest  of  the  table  is  the  result  of 
calculations  founded  on  the  data  so  obtained. 
6* 
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PrcwRure  of  Steam 

Corresponding 

l^reasnre  of  Steun 

CorreitpoodiDS 

iu  Atuoapheres. 

Teiuptiratures. 

in  Atmospheres. 

Temperatures. 

1 

100°  C. 

212°  F. 

13 

194°  C. 

381. ir=' 

1.5 

112 

233.6 

14 

197 

386.6 

2 

122 

251.6 

15 

200.5 

392.9 

2.5 

129 

264.2 

16 

203 

397.4 

3 

135 

275 

17 

207 

404.6 

3.5 

140.5 

284 

18 

209 

408.2 

4 

145.5 

293.9 

19 

212 

413.6 

4.5 

149 

300.2 

20 

214 

417.2 

5 

153 

307.4 

21 

217 

422.6 

5.5 

157 

314.6 

22 

219 

426.2 

6 

160 

320 

23 

222 

431.6 

6.5 

163 

325.4 

24 

224 

435.2 

7 

167 

332.4 

25 

226 

438.8 

7.5 

169 

336.2 

80 

236 

456.5 

8 

172 

341.6 

35 

245 

473 

9 

177 

350.6 

40 

253 

487.4 

10 

182 

359.6 

45 

255 

491 

11 

186 

365.6 

50 

266 

510.8 

12 

190 

374 

It  is  very  interesting  to  know  the  amount  of  lieat  requisite  to  convert 
water  of  any  given  temperature  into  steam  of  the  same  or  another  given 
temperature.  The  most  exact  experiments  on  this  subject  are  due  to  Reg- 
n:iult.  He  arrived  at  this  result,  tliat  when  the  unit-weight  of  steam  at  the 
temj^orature  <°  is  converted  into  water  of  the  same  temperature,  and  tlien 
cooled  to  0°,  it  gives  out  a  quantity  of  heat  T,  represented  by  the  formula: — 


T  =  606.5  -f  0.305*. 

This  formula  appears  to  hold  good  for  temperatures  both  above  and  below 
the  ordinary  boiling  p<»int  of  water.  The  following  table  gives  the  values 
of  T,  corresponding  to  the  respective  temperatures  in  the  first  column : — 


t 

0° 

50 

100 

160 

200 


T. 
606.5° 
621.7 
637.0 
652.2 
667.5 


T  is  called  the  total  heat  of  steam,  being  the  heat  required  to  raise  water 
from  0°  to  t°,  together  with  that  which  becomes  latent  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  water  at  <°  into  steam  at  <°.  Regnault  states,  as  a  result  of  some  very 
delicate  experiments,  that  the  heat  necessary  to  raipe  a  unit-weight  of 
water  from  0°  to  r°  is  not  exactly  denoted  by  t;  the  discrepancy,  however,  is 
so  small  that  it  may  be  disregarded.  Employing  the  approximate  value, 
the  latent  heat  of  steam,  L,  at  any  tempen;ture  will  be  found  by  subtracting 
I  from  the  total  heat;  or,  according  to  tlie  formula: — 

L  =  606.5— 0.695<. 

This  equation  shows  as  the  remarkable  fact  tliat  the  latent  heat  of  steam 
diminishes  as  the  temfKjrature  rises.  Before  Begnauh's  experiments  were 
made,  two  laws  of  great  simplicity  were  generally  admitted,  one  of  which, 
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Iwwever,  contradicted  the  other.    Watts  concladed,  from  experimentR  of  his 

own,  as  well  as  from  theoretical  speculations,  that  the  total  heat  of  steam 

'Would  be  the  same  at  all  temperature*.    Were  this  true,  equal  weights  of 

steam  passed  into  cold  water  would  always  exhibit  the  same  heating  power, 

no  matter  what  the  temperature  of  the  steam  might  be.     Exactly  the  same 

obcobfte  amount  of  heat,  and  consequently  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  would 

be  required  to  evaporate  a  given  weight  of  water  in  vacuo  at  a  temperature 

which  the  hand  can  bear,  or  under  great  pressure  and  at  high  temperature. 

^'atts's  law,  though  agreeing  well  with  the  rough  practical  results  obtained 

by  engineers,  is  only  approximately  true ;  and  the  same  mav  be  said  of  the 

deductions  which  have  jnut  been  made  from  it    The  second  law  in  opposi- 

Uon  to  Watts's  is  tliat  of  Southern,  stating  the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  the 

same  at  all  temperatures.     Regnault's  researches  have  shown  that  neitlier 

Watts'ti  law  (T  constant)  nor  Southern's  law  ( L  constant)  is  correct. 

VuUUaiion. — ^The  procefls  of  distillation  is  very  simple :  its  object  is  either 
to  separate  substances  which  rise  in  vapor  at  dififerent  temperatures,  or  to 
put  a  volatile  liquid  from  a  substance  incapable  of  volatilization.  Tiie 
nine  proceflB  applied  to  bodies  which  pass  directly  from  a  solid  to  the  gaseous 

Fig.  26. 


condition,  and  tlie  rovrrse,  is  called  suhli'mation.  Every  distillatory  appa- 
Tains  consists  essentially  of  a  boiler,  in  which  the  vapor  is  raised,  and  of  a 
cundtmser,  in  which  it  returns  to  the  liquid  or  solid  condition.  In  the  still 
employed  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  latter  is  usually  a  spiral  metal 
tub?  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water.  The  common  retort  and  receiver  const!- 
tote  the  simplest  arrangement  for  distillation  on  the  small  scale ;  the  retort 
w  heated  by  a  gas  lamp,  and  the  rereiver  is  kept  cool,  if  necvssary,  by  a  wet 
cloth,  or  it  may  be  surrounded  with  ice  (fig.  26). 

Liebig*ff  condenser  (fig.  27)  is  a  very  valuable  instrument  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  it  consists  of  a  glass  tube  ta(>ering  from  end  to  end,  fixed  by  porforat'  d 
corks  in  the  centre  of  a  metal  pipe,  provided  with  tubes  so  arranged  that 
a  current  of  cold  water  may  circulate  through  the  apparatus.  By  putting  ice 
into  the  little  cistern,  the  water  may  be  kept  at  0®,  and  extremely  volatile 
liqnids  condensed. 

FratiioncU  DvsiUlatUm, — When  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  of  different  boil- 
ing points  is  distilled,  the  two  always  pass  over  together,  the  more  volatile 
predominating  in  the  earlier,  and  the  Itss  volatile  in  the  later  iK>rtions  of 
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the  distillate.  If  the  boiling  points  of  the  two  liquids  differ  considerably, 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  distillate  will  contain  a  large  part  of  the  more 
volatile  liquid,  but  as  the  dLstilhition  proceeds,  the  boiling  point  of  the  re- 
maining mixture  gradually  rises,  and  the  less  yolatile  passes  over  in  larger 
and  larger  pro[K)rtion ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  two  liquids  differ  greatly  in 
volatiliiy.  that  anything  approaching  to  complete  separation  can  to  effected 
by  a  single  distillation;  but  on  collecting  separately  the  portions  wJiich 
distil  between  certain  intervals  of  temperature,  e,  g^  b°  to  10°,  the  first  will 

Fig.  27. 


Fig.  28. 


consist  chiefly  of  the  lower-boiling  constituent,  and  the  last  of  the  liss  vola- 
tile, while  the  intermetlisite  fractions  will  be  very  similar  in  composition  to 
the  originnl  mixture,  and  must  all  be  subjected  to  similar  treatment  in  ordt'r 
to  obtain  more  complete  separation.  This  series  of  operations  being  gene- 
rally long  and  tedious,  various  contrivances  have  been  adopted  for  facili- 
tating the  separation,  by  causing  the  vapor  of  the  less  volatile  constituent  to 
condense  in  the  Ufiper  part  of  the  distilling  apparatus,  and  run  back  again. 
One  way  of  effecting  this  pailial  condensation  is  to  sur- 
mount the  flask  or  other  distilling  vessel  with  a  verti- 
cal tube,  having  two  or  more  bulbs  blown  on  it,  and  a 
side-tube  t  (fig.  28)  passing  into  the  condenser;  and 
still  further  separation  may  be  effected  by  placing  cups 
of  platinum  gauze  c  e  in  the  vertical  tube.  The  less 
volatile  liquid  then  condenses  in  the  meshes  of  these 
cups,  and  the  mixed  vapor  in  passing  through  them  is 
washed,  as  it  were,  by  this  condensed  liquid,  a  further 
portion  of  which  is  dissolved  out  of  the  vapor  by  the 
lK)rtion  already  condensed.  A  side-tube  »  may  also  be 
attjiched  to  one  of  the  bulbs  to  facilitate  this  running 
back  of  the  liquid  into  the  flask. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  separation  of  the  mixed 
]ir|uids  cannot  be  efTeeted  by  fractional  distillation. 
ArVanklyn*  has  shown  that  when  a  mixture  of  etjual 
parts  by  weight  of  two  liquids  of  different  boiling  point 
Ls  distilled,  the  quantity  of  each  constituent  in  tne  dis- 
tillate is  prof)ortional  to  the  product  of  its  vapor-den- 
sity and  vapor-tension  at  the  boiling  point  of  the  fac- 
tion.   Hence,  if  the  vapor-tensions  and  vaiM)r-densities  of  the  two  liquids 

•  PhU.  Mag.  [4],  xlv.  p.  129. 
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IR  proportional  to  one  another,  the  mixture  will  dislil  unchanged.  For 
eiample,  a  mixture  of  91  parts  carbon  bisulphide  (b.  p.  46°)  and  9  parts 
tihjl  alcohol  (78.4" ),  diKtils  without  alteration  at  43""  to  44"" ;  and  a  mixture 
of  equal  volumes  of  carbon  tetrachloride  (b.  p.  76.6°)  and  methyl  alcohol 
fb.  p.  65.2°)  distils  unaltered  at  55.6°  to  59°,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  10°  lower 
tlian  the  boiling  point  of  the  more  volatile  constituent. 

Teanm  of  Vapors. — ^Liquids  evaporate  at  temperatures  below  their  boil- 
ing points ;  in  this  case  the  evaporation  takes  place  slowly  from  the  sur- 
faed.  Water,  or  aloohol,  exposed  in  an  open  vessel  at  the  temperature  of 
the  air,  gradaally  disappears ;  the  more  rapidly,  the  warmer  and  drier  the 
air. 

This  fact  was  formerly  explained  by  supposing  that  air  and  gases  in 
general  had  the  power  of  dissolving  and  holding  in  solution  certain  quanti- 
ties of  liqnids,  and  that  this  power  increased  with  the  temperature ;  such 
an  idea  is  incorrect. 

If  a  barometer-tube  be  carefully  filled  with  mercury  and  inverted  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  then  a  few  drops  of  water  passed  up  the  tube  into  the 
vacuum  above,  a  very  remarkable  effect  will  be  observed — the  mercury 
will  be  depressed  to  a  small  extent,  and  this  depression  will  increase  with 
increase  of  temperature.  Now,  as  the  space  above  the  mercury  is  void 
of  air,  and  the  weight  of  the  few  drops  of  water  quite  inadequate  to  account 
for  this  depression,  it  must  of  necessity  be  imputed  to  the  vapor  which  in- 
stantaneously rises  from  the  water  into  the  vacuum ;  and  that  this  effect  is 
really  due  to  the  elasticitv  of  the  aqueous  vapor,  is  easily  proved  by  ex- 
posing the  barometer  to  a  neat  of  lOOO,  when  the  depression  of 
the  mercury  will  be  complete,  and  it  will  stand  at  the  same  ^iK-  29. 
level  within  and  without  the  tube ;  indicating  that  at  that  tem- 
perature tHe  elasticity  of  the  vapor  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere—a fact  which  the  phenomenon  of  ebullition  has  already 
shown. 

By  placing  over  the  barometer  a  wide  open  tube  dipping  into 
the  mercury  below  (fig.  29),  and  then  filling  this  tube  with 
^Mer  at  different  temperatures,  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  va- 
por for  eaoh  degree  of  the  thermometer  may  be  accurately  de- 
termined by  its  depressing  effect  upon  the  mercurial  column ; 
the  same  power  which  forces  the  latter  down  one  inch  against 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  would  of  course  elevctte  a  column 
of  mercury  to  the  same  height  against  a  vacuum,  and  in  this 
way  the  tension  may  be  conveniently  expressed.  The  following 
table  was  drawn  up  by  Dalton,  to  whom  we  owe  the  method  of 
investigation : — 


I 


Tension  In 

TenBion  In 

Temperature. 

inobea  of 

Temperature. 

inches  of 

C. 

F. 

mercury . 

0. 

F. 

mercury. 

oo 

320 

0.200 

54.40 

130O 

4.34 

4.4 

40 

0.263 

60 

140 

6.74 

10 

50 

0.375 

65.5 

150 

7.42 

15.5 

60 

0.524 

71.1 

160 

9.46 

21.1 

70 

0.721 

76.6 

170 

12.13 

26.6 

80 

1.000 

82.2 

180 

15.15 

32.2 

90 

1..360 

87.7 

190 

19.00 

37.7 

100 

1.860 

93.3 

200 

23.64 

43.3 

110 

2.530 

100 

212 

30.00 

48.9 

120 

3.330 

Another  table  representing  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water, 
drawn  up  by  Regnault,  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  work. 
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Fig.  30.  Other  liquids  tried  in  this  manner  are  found  to  emit 

vapors  of  greater  or  less  tension,  for  the  same  temper &- 
''^  ture,  according  to  their  diiferent  degrees  of  volatility ; 
thus  a  little  ether  introduced  into  the  tube  depresses  tlie 
mercury  10  inches  or  more  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  air ;  oil  of  vitriol,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  emit 
any  sensible  quantity  of  vapor  until  a  much  greater  heat 
is  applied ;  and  that  given  off  by  mercury  itself  in  warm 
summer  weather,  although  it  may  be  detected  by  very 
delicate  means,  is  far  too  little  to  exercise  any  effect  upon 
the  barometer.  In  the  case  of  water,  the  evaporation  is 
quite  distinct  and  perceptible  at  the  lowest  temperatures 
wlien  frozen  to  solid  ice  in  the  barometer  tube ;  snow  on 
the  ground,  or  on  a  housetop,  may  often  be  noticed  to 
vanish,  from  the  same  cause,  day  by  day  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  melting  is  impossible. 

There  exists  for  each  vapor  a  state  of  density  which,  it 
cannot  pass  without  losing  its  gaseous  condition,  and  be- 
coming liquid;  this  is  chilled  the  condition  of  maximufn 
density.  When  a  volatile  liquid  is  introduced  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  into  a  vacuum,  this  condition  is  always 
reached,  and  then  evaporation  ceases.  Any  attempt  to 
increase  the  density  of  this  vapor  by  compressing  it  into  a 
smaller  space  will  be  attended  by  the  liquefaction  of  a  por- 
tion, the  density  of  the  remainder  being  unchanged.  If  a 
little  ether  be  introduced  into  a  barometer,  and  the  latter 
slowly  sunk  into  a  very  deep  cistern  of  mercury  (fig.  30), 
it  will  be  found  that  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
in  the  tube  above  that  in  the  cistern  remains  unaltered 
until  the  upper  extremity  of  the  barometer  approaches 
the  surface  of  the  metal  in  the  column,  and  all  the  ether 
has  become  liquid.  It  will  be  observed  also,  that,  as  the 
tube  sinks,  the  stratum  of  liquid  ether  increases  in  thick* 
ness,  but  no  increase  of  elastic  force  occurs  in  the  vajior 
above  it,  and  consequently,  no  increase  of  density ;  for 
tension  and  density  are  always,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances at  least,  directly  proportionate  to  each  other. 

The  maximum  density  of  vapors  is  dependent  upon  the 

temperature;    it  increases  rapidly  as  the  temperature 

This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  water.    Thus,  taking  the  8x>ec. 

of  atmospheric  air  at  lOOO  ^  1000,  that  of  aqueous  vapor  in  its 

greatest  state  of  compression  for  the  temperature  will  be  as  follows : — 

Temperature. 
O.  F. 

OO  320 

10  50 

15.5  60 

37.7  100 

65.5  150 

100  212 

The  last  number  was  experimentally  found  by  Gay-Lussac ;  the  others 
are  calculated  from  that  by  the  aid  of  Dalton's  table  of  tensions,  on  the 
assumption  that  steam,  not  in  a  state  of  saturation,  that  is  l)elow  the  point 
of  greatest  density,  obeys  Boyle's  law  (which  is,  however,  only  approxi- 
mately true),  and  that  when  it  is  cooled  it  contracts  like  the  permanent 
gases. 


rises, 
grav. 


Specific  Gravity. 

Weight  of  100  Oubio 

Inches. 

5.690 

0.136  grains.* 

10.293 

0.247      " 

14.108 

0.338      " 

46.500 

1.113      ** 

170.293 

4.076      " 

625.000 

14.962      " 
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Thus,  fkere  are  two  distinct  methoda  by  which  a  rapor  may  he  reduced 
to  the  liquid  form-— /ireMure,  by  causing  increase  of  density  until  the  point 
of  maximum  density  for  a  given  temperature  is  reached ;  and  coldj  by  which 
the  point  ^f  maximum  density  is  itself  lowered.  The  most  powerful  effects 
are  produced  when  both  are  conjoined. 

For  example,  if  100  cubic  inches  of  vapor  of  water  at  37.70  C.  (lOOO  F.), 
in  the  state  above  described,  had  its  temperature  reduced  to  KP  C.  (50OF.), 
not  less  than  0.89*  grain  of  liquid  water  would  necessarily  separate,  or  very 
nearly  eight^tenths  of  the  whole. 

•  Evaporation  into  a  space  filled  with  air  or  gas  follows  the  same  law  as 
evaporation  into  a  vacuum;  as  much  vapor  rises,  and  the  condition  of 
maximum  density  is  assumed  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  space  were 
perfectly  empty ;  the  sole  difference  lies  in  the  length  of  time  required. 
When  a  liquid  oTaporates  into  a  vacuum,  the  point  of  greatest  density  is 
attained  at  once,  while  in  the  other  case  some  time  elapses  before  this  hap- 
pens ;  the  particles  of  air  appear  to  oppose  a  sort  of  mechanical  resistance 
to  the  rise  of  the  vapor.  The  ultimate  e^ect  is,  however,  precisely  the 
same. 

When  to  a  quantity  of  perfectly  dry  gas  confined  in  a  vessel  closed  by 
mercury,  a  little  water  is  added,  the  latter  immediately  begins  to  evaporate, 
and  after  some  time  as  much  vapor  will  be  found  to  have  risen  from  it  as 
if  no  gas  had  been  present,  the  quantity  depending  entirely  on  the  tempera^ 
tore  to  which  the  whole  is  subjected.  The  tension  of  this  vapor  will  add 
itself  to  that  of  the  gas,  and  produce  an  expansion  of  volume,  which  will 
he  indicated  by  an  alteration  of  level  in  the  merctury. 

Vapor  of  water  exists  in  the  atmosphere  at  all  times,  and  iir  all  situations, 
and  there  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The 
proportion  of  aqueous  vapor  present  in  the  air  is  subject  to  great  variation, 
and  it  often  becomes  important  to  determine  its  quantity.  This  is  easily 
done  by  the  aid  of  the  foregoing  principles. 

Deu^-point.^lt  the  aqueous  vapor  be  in  its  condition  of  greatest  possible 
density  for  the  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  but  most  incorrectly 
expressed,  the  air  be  saturated  with  vapor  of  water,  the  slightest  reduction 
of  temperature  will  cause  the  deposition  of  a  portion  in  the  liquid  form. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  as  is  almost  always  in  reality  the  case,  the  vapor  of 
water  be  below  its  state  of  maximum  density,  that  is,  in  an  expanded  con< 
dition,  it  is  clear  that  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature  may  occur  before 
liquefaction  commences.  The  degree  at  which  this  takes  place  is  called 
tbe  dew-point,  and  it  is  deteiinined  with  great  facility  by  a  very  simple 
method.  A  little  cup  of  thin  tin-plate  or  silver,  well  polished,  is  filled  with 
water  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  a  delicate  thermometer  is  inserted. 
Tlie  water  is  then  cooled  by  dropping  in  fragments  of  ice,  or  dissolving  in 
it  powdered  sal-ammoniac,  until  moisture  begins  to  make  its  appearance 
en  the  outside,  dimming  the  bright  metallic  surface.  The  temperature  of 
the  dew-point  is  then  read  off  upon  the  thermometer,  and  compared  with 
that  of  the  air. 

Suppose,  byway  of  example,  that  the  latter  were  21. lO  C.  (70O  F.)»  and 
the  dew-point  KP  C.  (60O  F.),  the  elasticity  of  the  watery  vajwr  present 
would  correspond  to  a  maximum  density  proper  to  lOO  C.  (50O  F.),  and 
would  support  a  column  of  mercury  0.375  inch  high.  If  the  barometer 
on  the  8iK)t  stood  at  30  inches,  therefore,  29.625  inches  would  be  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  the  dry  air,  and  the  remaining  0.375  inch  by  the  vapor. 
Now,  a  cubic  foot  of  such  a  mixture  must  be  looked  upon  as  made  up  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  dry  air,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  watery  vapor,  occupying  the  same 

♦  100  cab.  Ineh.  aqueous  vapor  nt  IOC  F..  wc»1eh!npr  1  113  grain,  would  at  60°  F. 
become  reduced  to  9J  07  cub.  inch.,  weigliiiig  0.225  grain. 
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space,  and  having  ten»ion8  indicated  by  the  numbers  just  mentioned.  A 
cubic  foot,  or  1728  cubic  inches,  of  va|K)r  at  70**  F.  would  become  reduced 
by  contraction,  according  to  the  usual  law,  to  1662.8  cubic  inches  at  50°  F. ; 
this  vapor  would  be  at  its  maximum  density,  having  the  specific  gravity 
pointed  out  in  the  table:  hence,  16628  cubic  inches  would  weigh  4.11 
grains.  The  weight  of  tlie  aqueous  vaiK>r  contained  in  a  cubic  fo<it  of  air 
will  thus  be  ascertained.  In  this  coimtry  the  diifrence  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  and  the  dew-p<)int  seldom  reaches  16.6°  C.  (30°  F.); 
but  in  the  Deccan,  with  a  teimierature  of  32.2°  C.  (90°  F.),  the  dew-point 
sinks  as  low  as  —1.7°  C.  (19°  F.),  making  the  d^rees  of  dryness  33.9°  C. 
(61°  F.).* 

Liq^tefacti/m  and  Solidificatum  of  Gases, — ^The  perfect  resemblance  in  every 
respect  which  vapors  bear  to  permanent  gases,  k'd,  very  naturally,  to  the 
idea  that  the  latter  might,  by  the  application  of  suitable  mean.**,  be  made  to 
assume  the  liquid  state,  and  this  surmise  has  been  verified,  xhe  first  ex- 
periments in  this  direction  were  made  by  Faraday,  who  succeeded  in  lique- 
fving  eiifht  gases  previously  regarded  as  permanent  Tlie  subjoined  table 
showK  the  results  of  hi^  first'investigations,  with  the  pressure  in  atmospheres, 
and  the  temperatures  at  which  the  condensation  takes  place. 


Atmosphere. 

Temperatumt. 
C.                     F. 

Sulphur  dioxide    . 

.       2 

7.2° 

45° 

Hydropen  sulphide 

.     17 

10 

60 

(^arbon  dioxide 

.    36 

0 

32 

('hlorine 

.      4 

15.5 

60 

Nitro.2:en  monoxide 

.    50 

7.2 

45 

Cyanogen 

.      3.6 

7.2 

45 

Ammonia 

.      6.5 

10 

50 

Hydrochloric  acid 

.    40 

10 

50 

The  method  of  proceeding  was  very  simple:  the  materials  were  sealed 
ap  in  a  strong  narrow  tube,  together  with  a  little  nressure-gaiige,  consist- 
ing of  a  slenaer  tube  closed  at  one 
Fls-  SI.  end,  and  having  within  it,  near  the 

open  extremity,  a  globule  of  mer- 
cury. The  gas  being  disengaged  by 
heat,  accumulated  in  the  tul^  and 
by  its  own  pressure  brought  about 
condensation.  The  force  required 
for  this  purix)8e  was  judged  of  by 
the  diminution  of  volume  of  the  air  in  the  gnuge. 

By  t)ie  use  of  narrow  green  gla^s  tubes  of  great  strength,  powerful  con- 
densing syringes,  and  an  exti-eraely  low  temperature,  product d  by  means 
to  be  presently  described,  defiant  gas,  hydriodic  and  hydrobromio  acids, 
phosphori'tted  hydrogen,  and  tlie  gaseous  fluorides  of  silicon  and  boron 
wore  successfully  liquefied.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  nitrogen  dioxide, 
carbon  monoxide,  and  marsh  gas,  refused  to  liquefy  even  at  — 110°  C. 
( — 166°  F.)  while  subjected  to  pressures  varying  from  27  to  58  atmospheres. 
Sir  Isambard  Brunei,  and  more  recently  Si.  Thilorier,  of  Paris,  suc- 
ceeded in  obt^dning  liquid  carbon  dioxide,  (commonly  called  carbonic  acid) 
in  great  abundance.  Thilorier's  apparatus  (fig.  32)  consists  of  a  pair  of 
extremely  strong  metallic  vessels,  one  of  which  is  destined  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  a  retort,  and  the  other  that  of  a  receiver.  They  are  made 
eitlier  of  thick  cast-iron  or  gun-metal,  or,  still  better,  of  the  best  and 
heaviest  boiler-plate,  and  are  furnished  with  stop-cocks  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
the  workmanship  of  which  must  be  excellent.    The  generating  ve-sel  or 

*  D a n  ie 1 1 ,  Introduction  to  Chemical  Philosophy,  p.  154. 
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r<^rt  has  a  pair  of  truDiiioiu  npon  vhicfa  it  Bwings  in  an  iron  frnme. 
The  jointH  are  secured  by  collars  of  lead,  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
preTent  leakage  under  Ihe  enormous  pressure  the  vessel  has  to  boar.  Tlie 
rpceivet  resembles  the  retort  in  every  respeot ;  it  has  a  aimilnr  sbip-coch, 
tud  is  eonnected  nith  the  retort  by  a  strong  copper  tube  and  a.  pair  of 
onion  scruw-joints ;  a  tube  passea  from  the  stop-cock  donnnarda,  and  Ini- 
miiiBt«e  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

FiB.sa. 


The  op<?ration  is  thus  conducted :  2j  lb.  of  acid  sodium  carhonate,  and 
ti  lb.  of  water  at  38°  C.  (100.4  F.),  arc  introduced  into  the  generator  ;  oil 
of  vitriol  to  the  amount  of  1}  lb.  la  poured  into  a  copper  cjliudrical  vessel, 
Rhich  is  lawered  down  into  the  mixture,  and  set  upright ;  the  stop-cock  is 
thi^n  screwed  into  ils  place,  and  forced  home  h/  a  spanner  and  mall<it. 
Tiie  maeliine  is  next  tilted  up  on  its  truDuions,  tliat  the  acid  may  run  out 
of  tlie  cylinder  and  mix  with  the  other  contents  of  the  generator  ;  and  tliia 
mixture  is  ravured. by  stringing  the  whole  backwards  and  forwards  for  a 
fvw  minutes,  after  whicli  it  may  be  suffered  to  remain  a  little  time  at  nst. 

The  reccirer,  surrounded  with  ice,  is  next  conniicted  with  tlie  grni'mt^r, 
and  both  cocks  are  opened  ;  the  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  distils  over  into 
the  colder  vessel,  and  tliere  again  in  part  condenses.  The  cocks  are  now 
closed,  the  vessel  is  disconnected,  the  cock  of  tlie  generator  opened  to  allow 
the  contained  gas  to  escape ;  and,  lastly,  when  the  issue  of  gas  A<u  qniie 
crated,  the  stopcock  itself  is  nnscrewed,  and  the  sodium  sulphate  turneil 
out.  This  operation  must  be  repeated  five  or  six  times  before  any  con- 
■iderabla  quantity  of  liquefied  carbon  dioxide  will  have  accumulated  iu 
tlie  receiver.  When  tlie  receiver  tlius  charjjed  has  its  stopcock  opciieil,  a 
atreaui  of  the  liquid  is  forcibly  driven  up  the  tul>e  by  the  elasticity  of  tlie 
gas  contained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vesBcl. 

The  expeiiiuenler  incurs  j^reat  personal  danger  iu  using  this  apparatus, 
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unless  the  utmost  care  be  taken  in  its  management    A  dreadful  accident 
occurred  in  Paris  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  the  iron  vessels. 

Liquid  carbon  dioxide  is  also  very  frequently  prepared  by  means  of  an 
apparatus  constructed  by  Natterer,  of  Vienna,  which  enables  the  experi- 
mentalist to  work  with  less  risk.  The  gas,  disengaged  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid  from  acid  potassium  carbonate,  is  pumped  by  means  of  a  force- 
pump  into  a  wrought-iron  vessel,  exactly  as  the  air  is  pumped  into  the 
receiver  of  an  air-gun.  When  a  certain  pressure  has  been  reached,  the  gas 
is  liquefied,  and  if  the  pressure  be  continued  considerable  quantities  of  the 
liquid  carbon  dioxide  may  be  thus  obtained.  By  this  apparatus,  nitrous 
oxide  has  been  condensed  to  a  liquid  without  the  use  of  frigorific  mixtures. 

There  still,  however,  remained  six  gases,  viz.,  iiydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
nitrogen  dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  methane  or  marsh-gas,  which  down 
t)  the  year  1877  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  i-eduoe  them  to  the  solid  or 
liquid  state;  but  towaitls  the  end  of  that  year  they  were  all  liquefied  by 
Caillctet*  and  Pictet,t  who  employed  methods  exactly  Kimilar  in  principle 
to  those  iisod  by  Faraday,  consisting  in  the  application  of  cold  and  pressure, 
the  gases  being  condensed  in  tliick-walled  tubes  of  fine  bore  by  means  of 
forcing-pumps  capable  of  producing  a  pressure  of  300  to  1000  atmospheivsy 
and  at  tiie  same  time  subjected  to  the  intense  cold  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
liquid  sulphur  dioxide  and  solid  carbon  dioxide. 

Complete  Vaporization  of  Liquids  under  Great  Pressures. — When  the  tem- 
perature of  a  liquid  is  raised  sufficiently  high,  vaporization  occurs  under 
the  highest  pressure  to  which  the  substance  can  be  subjected.  Alcohol, 
ether,  or  rock  oil,  inclosed  in  a  tube  of  strong  glass  or  iron,  is  completely 
converted  into  vapor,  only  when  the  space  not  occupied  by  the  liquid  is 
somewhat  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  liquid  itself.  With  rock  oil  the 
empty  space  may  l)e  somewhat  smaller  than  with  alcohol,  and  with  ether 
still  less.  Alcohol  when  thus  heatt^d  aoquin«  increased  mobility,  expands 
to  twice  its  original  volume,  and  is  then  suddenly  converted  into  vapor. 
This  change  takes  place  at  207©  C.  (4(4.60  F.),  when  the  alcohol  occupies 
just  half  the  volume  of  the  tube ;  if  the  tube  is  more  than  half  filled  with 
alcohol,  it  bursts  when  heated.  A  glass  tube  one-third  filled  with  water 
becomes  opaque  when  heated,  and  bursts  after  a  few  seconds.  If  this 
chemical  action  of  the  water  on  the  glass  be  diminished  by  the  addition  oX 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  the  transparency  of  the  glass  will  be  much  less 
impaired  ;  and  if  the  space  occupied  by  the  water  be  ^  of  the  whole  tube, 
the  liquid  will  be  converted  into  vapor  at  about  the  temperature  of  melt- 
ing zinc.     These  observations  were  made  by  Cagniard  de  Latour  in  1822. 

In  like  manner  Dr.  Andrews  has  observed  that,  when  liquid  carbon 
dioxide  is  gradually  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  31^,  the  surface  of  demar- 
cation between  the  liquid  and  gas  becomes  fainter,  loses  its  curvature,  and 
at  last  disappears.  The  space  is  then  occupied  by  a  homogeneous  fluid, 
which  exhibits,  when  the  pn^ssure  is  suddenly  diminished,  or  the  tem- 
perature slightly  lowered,  a  peculiar  appearance  of  moving  or  flickering 
striae  throughout  its  entire  mass.  At  temperatures  above  310  no  apparent 
liquefaction  of  carbon  dioxide  or  separation  into  two  distinct  forms  of 
matter  can  be  eflected,  even  under  a  pressure  of  300  or  400  atmospheres. 
Similar  results  are  obtained  with  nitrous  oxide. 

It  appears  indeed  that  there  exists  for  every  liquid  a  temperature,  called 
by  Andrews  the  "critical  point,"  above  which  no  amount  of  pressure  is 
sufficient  to  retain  it  in  the  liquid  form  ;  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
mere  pn»s.sure,  however  intense,  should  fail  to  liquefy  many  bodies  which 
usually  exint  in  the  form  of  gas. 

Under  the  enormous  pressures  to  which  gases  can  be  thus  subjected, 

•  ComptOD  rcndiis,  Ixxxv.  pp.  1016,  121 JJ,  1217,  1270. 
t  ibid.,  i.vxxv.  pp.  1214, 1276;  IxxxvL  pp.  37,  IU6. 
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vEthoot  liqoefiu^tion,  tliey  art  found  to  deviate  greatly  from  tlie  lnw»  of 
Uojle  aix)  Gay-LusBHC  (pp.  45,  501.  Andrews  has  reoenllj  foiiiiil  thut 
etrbon  dioxide,  at  60.7°,  under  a  pressure  of  223  Hiiiioiiplieree,  is  reduced 
(u  f^j  of  its  origiiiai  volume,  or  1«  less  tlian  oae-half  the  Tolume  it  should 
oocupy  if    it    coniracted   acconlinK  to   Boyle's   Inw.      The  coefficient  of 

eipuuion   of    Ibe   some   gna    liy   neat   increaaes   rapidly   with   ihe   pres- 

•ufe;   between  6°  and  Gi"   ■   ■     ••    -  .      ^.     . 

and  more   than  ii  times  a 

aimosphere.* 

OJd  produced  by  Kixcponitinn. — Tiiis  eflert  has  iicen  -ilreody  adverted  to: 
it  aruKfl  rrom  the  converaion  of  seiuible  lieat  into  luUut  by  llie  rii-iiiK  vapor, 
■od  maj  be  illuslrated  in  a  variety  of  ways.    VXiiei  dn>pped  ui      ' 


Ijreat  at  4U  atiiioij[>lii 


pioduocB  the  sensation  of  great  cult) ;  and  water  contalncil  in  a  tliin  giai» 
mbe,  Burrounded  by  a  bit  of  rag,  is  speedily  frozen  when  the  rag  is  ke|'t 
wetted  with  ether. 


a  kept  up.     The  ether  which 


Ice-m&king  machines  and  refrigerators  are  constnicted  on  Ihin  principle. 
IlarriAoii's  apparatus  for  ireeiing  water  cotiEi»lt>  uf  s  multitubuliir  boiler 
cnnlaining  about  10  gallons  of  ether  and  ininirised  in  a  tniugh  of  salt  water. 
The  boiler  is  connectetl  with  an  exhaiislinK  pump,  by  the  working  of  which 
the  ether  is  rspidty  volatilized,  thereby  cooling  Ihe  boiler  and  the  salt 
va:er  surrounding  it  to  about  24°  F.  ( —  4.45°  C).  This  cold  water  is  made 
lo  flow  tlirough  a  channel  ia  which  are  placed  a  number  of  vessels  rantain- 
ing  the  water  Lu  be  froion,  and  when  its  temperature  has  been  thus  iwned 
lo  abotit  2t<°  F.,  it  is  putnp-d  back  again  into  the  trough  containing  ihe 
bo.ler,  wid  then  again  cooled  by  the  evaj>oration  of  the  ether.  In  this 
manner  a  cnaotant  su|iply  nf  culd  salt  water  U  ke] 
u  evaporated  is  condensed  ii 
niunded  by  cold  water,  and  i . 
very  little  lo«  lo  (he  boiler.l 

A  simpler  freezing  apparatus  \h  that  of 

Carr^  in  which  cold  is  produced  by  (lie 

r.ipid  eva|>oralion   of   liijuetied   ammonia 

gaH.      It  conKi-iis   ees.aliullv   of  ■  cyliii- 

ocicsl  bailer  a,  Gj.  33,  holding  about  two 

flillona,   filled   lo  about    tl ire. '-fourths  uf 

Us  capacity  with  a  strong  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  ammonia,  and  connected  by  pipes 

with   a   wrouglii-iron    annular   conilenxer 

or  freexer  e.      The  boiler  in  flrut   placed     Vi 

in   a  furnace,   and    the  freezer   in   water     U 

oooh-d  (o   12^  f.  (SXtt"  P.).    The  boiler  c  V 

U  heated  to  130"  C.  (aaj"  F.),  where-      1 

upon  ammonia  gas  is  given  off,  and  con-       I 

deitses  in  the  freezer,  tog<.'ther  with  about 

ooe-tinth  of  its  own  weight  of  water.   This  _Jl 

operation  being  completed,  the  boiler  is  re- 

mmed  frora  cbe  fire  and  immersed  in  cold  water;  the  freezer,  wrapped  in  vt-ry 

dry  Aannel,  a  placird  ontside,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  water  lo  be  frozen 

is  placed  in  the  cylindrical  spice  b.     As  tlie  boiler  cooln,  the  ammonia  ens 

wilh  which  it  is  filled  is  redissolved,  nnd  [he  pressure  being  thus  dim inifihed, 

llie  ammonia  which  has  been  liquelifd  in  c  is  agnin  volatilized,  and  psusee 

over  toward  a,  to  re.lissulve  in  the  water  which  has  remained  in  the  boiler. 

Tliis  rapid  evaporation  of  the  ammonia  cuuse^  a  great  absorption  uf  heul. 
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whereby  the  ye&EBel  c  is  reduced  to  a  very  low  temperature,  nnd  the  water 
contained  in  it  is  frozen.  To  obtain  better  contact  between  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  6  and  the  freezer,  alcohol  is  poured  between  them.  This  apiAratus 
gives  about  4  lb.  of  ice  in  an  hour  at  the  price  of  about  a  farthing  a  pound  ; 
but  lai^e  continuously  working  apparatus  have  been  constructed  which  pro- 
duce as  much  as  800  lb.  of  ice  in  an  hour.* 

Another  method  of  producing  very  low  temperatures  is  by  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  methyl  chloride,  CH,C1,  which  is  now  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  from  beetroot  molasses.  This  compound  b  gaseous  at  ordi- 
narv  temperatures  and  pressure,  and  whin  liauefied  boils  at  —  23*^;  and 
by  blowing  air  through  this  liquid,  or  better  oy  placing  it  in  connection 
with  a  good  air-pump,  its  tem{)erature  may  in  a  very  short  time  be  reduced 
to  —  55°.  Powerful  refrigerating  machines  are  now  constructed  on  this 
principle. 

Water  may  also  be  frozen  by  the  cold  r.  suiting  from  its  own  evaporation. 
When  a  little  water  is  put  into  a  watch-glass,  supported  by  a  triangle  of 

wire  over  a  sli allow  glass  dish  of  sulphuric  acid 
^-  M.  placed  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  the  whole 

covered  with  a  low  receiver,  and  the  air  with- 
drawn as  perfectly  as  possible,  the  water  is  in  a 
few  minutes  convertea  into  a  solid  mass  of  ice. 
The  absence  of  the  air,  and  the  rapid  absorption 
of  watery  vapor  by  the  oil  of  vitriol,  induce 
such  quick  evaporation  that  the  water  has  its 
temperature  almost  immediately  reduced  to  tlie 
freezing  [loint. 

The  same  apparatus  is  constantly  used  in  the  laboratory  for  drying  sub- 
stances which  cannot  bear  heating  without  decomposition.  Frequently  also 
the  air-pump  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  substance  to  be  dried  is  simply 
placed  over  a  vessel  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid,  quicklime,  or  some 
other  substance  which  absorbs  moisture  very  rapidly,  and  covered  over  with 
a  bell-jar.  Such  an  apparatus,  with  or  without  the  air-pump,  is  called  an 
ExJiiccatar.  On  the  same  principle  a  very  powerful  ice-making  and  refrig- 
erating machine  has  lately  oeen  constructed,  hj  which  lai^e  quantities  of  ice 
can  be  rapidly  and  economically  produced  without  the  use  of  ether,  or  any 
other  volatile  liquid.| 

Still  lower  temperatures  are  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  liquefied 
carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen  monoxide,  and  other  liquefied  gases.  W^hen  a  jet 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  allowed  to  Lssne  into  the  air  from  a  narrow  aperture,  so 
intense  a  degree  of  cold  is  produced  by  the  vaporization  of  a  part,  that  the 
remainder  freezes  to  a  solid,  and  falls  in  a  shower  of  snow.  By  suffering 
this  jet  of  liquid  to  flow  into  the  metal  box  shown  in  fig.  32,  a  large  quantity 
of  the  solid  oxide  may  be  obtained ;  it  closelv  resembles  snow  in  appearance, 
and  when  Iield  in  the  hand  occasions  a  painful  sensation  of  cold,  while  it 
gradually  disappears.  When  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  ether,  and  poured 
upon  a  mas8  of  mercury,  the  latter  is  almost  instantly  frozen,  and  m  this 
way  pounds  of  the  solidified  metal  may  be  obtained.  The  addition  of  the 
ether  facilitates  the  contact  of  the  i^arbon  dioxide  with  the  mercury. 

The  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether  in  the 
air,  measured  by  a  spirit-thermometer,  was  found  to  be  —  76.7  C.  ( —  106** 
F.) ;  when  the  same  mixture  was  placed  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air^pump^ 
and  exhaustion  rapidly  made,  the  temperature  sank  to  110°  C.  (-—166°  F.) 
This  was  the  method  of  obtaining  extreme  cold  employed  by  Faradav  in 
his  last  experiments  on  the  liquefaction  of  gases,  and  recently  extended,  as 

*  See  Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology,  part  t.  p.  296. 
t  See  Chemical  News,  Oct  27th,  1882,  toI.  xlii.  p.  192. 


OASES    AND    VAPORS 


Delermiwiliini  of  (At  Spec'Jle  OravUg  of  Gata  and  Vnporii. 

To  determine  the  epecitic  gravity  of  a  gim,  ■  lurge  gliiss  globe  is  filled  with 
tlie  gu  to  be  exiimiDeil,  in  a  perfectly  jiure  and  dry  state,  having  a  known 
Inuperalure,  and  an  elautic  furce  equal  tu  tliat  of  the  aluKmiihere  at  the  time 
ol  lh«  experiineul.  The  globe  no  filled  is  weiijlied.  It  is  then  eiliuimted  at 
the  lir-piimp  aa  ^  an  puSHible,  and  ngain  weiglied.  Lastly,  it  U  (tiled  witli 
dry  air,  the  temperature  and  tiresHure  of  wiiicJi  are  known,  and  iU  weisiit 
-  -^  determined.  Un  the  anppneilion  that  the  temperature  and  elus- 
(he  game  in  both  cobi-h,  the  sjietilic  gravil/  h  at  once  obtained  by 
diriding  the  weight  of  the  gaa  by  llmt  of  the  air. 

Tlie  globe  or  flaek  DiuKt  be  made  very  tliin,  and  fitted  with  a  brass  cap, 
ninnounted  by  a  uuall  but  well-fitting  slop-cock.  A  delicate  thermometer 
eliould  be  placed  in  the  inside  of  the  gloW,  secured  to  tho  cap.  The  gas 
miM  be  genemtcd  at  the  moment,  and  rondiirtod  at  once  into  the  previouHlj 
eibaiislcd  vessi  1,  tliroiigh  a  long  tube  filled  with  fragmenls  of  pumice  molit- 
riKd  with  oil  of  vitriol,  or  some  other  extnmely  hygroscopic  fiuhstance,  by 
■liioli  it  in  fr««d  from  all  uinisturc.  As  the  gas  is  necesHarily  gineraled 
under  some  pressure,  tlie  elasticity  of  thnt  contained  in  the  tilled  ghibe  will 
sli^hllv  exceed  the  premure  of  the  atinoepiiere ;  and  tliis  is  an  advantage, 
MDCC,  bv  openine  Itie  Bti)|>-cix:k  for  a  single  instant,  wlien  th'e  globe  hiis 
■itiined  an  equilibrium  of  lemiieratun^  the  tension  becomes  exactly  that  of 


tbeair,  an  tliiit  nil  baromet^icul  correction  ia  uToidcd,  unlesa  the  ji 
tlie  UmoHnliere  should  vary  eemlbly  during  tlie  lime  occupied  by  toe  vxpr 
i  hardly  neciwaiy  to  olieerve  th«t  the  greatest  care  miwl  also 


taken  I«  purify  and  dry  the  air  used  as  the  standard  of  coRi)>ari8on.  t 
brine  butli  gas  and  air  as  nearly  as  possible  lo  tlie  same  tempernture.  wi  as 
to  oliviate  the  necewil y  of  a  ctirrcction,  or  at  leant  lo  reduce  almost  to  noth- 
ing the  erroiv  involvM  by  such  a  process. 

Vai>or<>.— 1.  Dimivf  Method.  This  melhod  consists  in  determining  the 
weight  <  f  a  given  volume  of  the  vapor  at  a  known  pressure  and  lempem- 
tiire.  A  glam  globe  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  having  its  neck  softened 
•od  drawn  out  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  is  accurately  weighed.  About  1j  or  7 
grams  of  the  Tolatile  lianid  are  then  iutroducedj  by 
gcnllj  warming  the  globe  and  dipjiing  the  point  into  Fig.  SB. 

the  licjuid,  which  is  then  forced  upward  by  the  prew' 
BHieoftheairaM  thevetwel  cools.  The  globe  is  hcnlcd 
in  a  both  of  water,  oil,  or  melted  paraffin  to  a  tern-  0 
peraiure  from  S0°  to  50°  shove  tlie  boiling  point  of 
the  liquid,  in  order  lo  bring  the  vai'or  as  nearly  as 
pnnible  ii  to  the  state  in  which  it  obeyN  the  laws  of 
gaseous  expansion  and  coolraclion  by  altenilion  of 
prmsure  and  temperalnre.  Hie  liquid  ii  then  rapidly 
converted  into'  vapor,  which  escapes  by  the  narrow 
onfiee,  cbaKing  befi>ro  it  the  air  of  the  globe.  When 
the  i»iue  of  vajwr  hiis  wholly  ceas.  d,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  tntli  appears  niearly  uniform,  the  o^ 
eitremiti  of  ihe  poinl  is  pealed  by  a  biiihII  blowui]  e 
flame.  The  globe  is  remove<l  froiii  the  hath,  suflercd 
to  cool,  cleaiifie<l  if  necesHary,  and  wcigheil,  after  which 
the  neck  is  broken  oH'  l:eneath  the  surface  of  water 
which  has  been  boiled  and  cooled  out  of  contact  of  air.  or  (better)  under 
mercury.     The  liquid  enieia  the  globe,  and,  if  the  expulsion  of  ilie  air  by 
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tlie  vapor  )im  been 

wiiose  volume  chq  be  i 

into  a  graduated  jar,  ^  ^        , 

obeervalion,  wherebf  also  tbe  capacity  of  tbe  veuel  i»  delermint 

FruiD  thefie  duta  uie  vapor-deusitj  (Dj  maj  be  calculated  bj  meaua  ui  lue 
fbrmiila: 

(V-«)n', 

F  —  diflerence  of  weight  (in  grams)  between  the  globe  Glled  ir'.th  nir  and 
when  filled  villi  vapor. 

V  ^=  capacity  of  glube  in  ctibic  centimetres. 

n,  =:  wei|;lit  of  one  cubic  ['enlinietr«  of  air  at'  tlie  temperature  at  which 
the  globe  filled  with  air  wan  wrighe.l. 

n',  T=  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  air  at  the  temperuljre  of  sealing 
the  globe. 

The  values  of  n,  and  n',  (in  grams)  for  every  five  degrees  Centigrade 
from  0°  to  300°  are  given  in  tlie  Appendix,  Table  Vll." 

In  very  exact  vxpcrinientH  account  must  be  taken  of  the  chanje  of  aim- 
city  of  the  gla'4  globe  by  the  high  teinjierature  of  the  l>ntli.  When  this 
correction  is  neglected,  the  dens  ty  of  the  va|iur  will  I'Oinc  out  a  lillle  too 
high.  The  error  of  the  mercurial  tbertuometer  at  bigh  (emperaUiree  i^ 
however,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  preceding  meibod  is  appliiablo  lo  tlie  determination  of  the  vapor- 
denaities  of  nil  substances  whoxe  boiling  points  are  within  tbe  range  of  the 
marcurial  thermometer,  that  ia  to  saj,  not  exceeding  3W  C,  iind  tlierefure 
„  to  neiirly  all  vohitile  organic  iouipi>iindit;  inilo^d,  thei-e 

"  are  but  few  such  compoundu  wliidi  can  beur  higher 

ti'mperatiires  without  neconipoeition.  But  for  mineral 
Slibslnnces,  BUcb  at  sulphur,  Iodine,  volatile  mi-tullic 
clilnridcis  etc.,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  much 
higher  tern pemtn res ;  and  fnr  nnch  c^iaex  n  niodifioitinn 
of  the  process  has  been  devLsed  by  Deville  and  TnwwL 
It  consists  in  using  a  ghibe  of  jwrcelDin  inetend  of  gltiNS, 
heating  it  in  the  vn|ior  of  a  Kiibhtance  whose  boiling 
point  ia  knovn  and  constant,  and  sealing  the  globe  by 
the  Same  of  the  oxy-liydrogen  blowpipe.  The  vnpnra 
emiiloyed  Gt  this  purpose  are  those  of  mereurv,  wliicli 
b.Fits  at  350°  C;  of  sulphur,  which  boils  at  440°;  of 
cndmium,  boiling  at  &e-¥;  and  of  z'nc,  b.iiling  at  1040°. 
The  use  of  these  liquids  of  constant  boiling  point  obvi- 
ates the  ne<<esHily  of  determining  tbe  temmniture  in 
ciich  experiment,  which  at  such  degrees  of  heat  would 
be  veiT  difficult, 

2,  Oay'Liunufi  Method. — This  method  consists  in  as- 
certaining the  volume  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  a 
snbelance  when  converted  into  vapor  at «  known  tem- 
perature and  preraure.  It  is  most  readily  ]>crfunned 
with  the  aiiparaiuB  contrived  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Hofmann 
'  Iflg.  3C1.  A  gnidiinted  gla-s  tube  about  »  metre  long 
and  IS  to  20  nim.  wide  is  filled  with  mercury  anil  in- 
:  vertid  in  tbe  little  cup  A,  whereby  n  Iraroinetric  vacuum 
■"■  ■    ""       1.  high  is  formed  at  tlif  top.    The  hmg  lnl« 


is  enclosed  in  another  tube  30  to  40  mm.  wide  amfSO  to 

•  The  Uble  lwn>  i 

■enTTed  to  Is  an  >bMrw(  of  one  drawn  up  by  r.  CreviHe  Wllllamo  for 

VAPOR    DENSITIEa. 
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90  mm.  long,  drawn  out  at  the  top  to  a  conducting  tube  of  moderate  width^ 
vhifJi  18  bent  at  rifffat  angles  and  connected  with  a  glass  or  copper  Ytfisel 
in  which  water,  aniline,  or  other  liquid  can  be  boUed.  The  lower  part  of 
tJie  long  tnbe  is  widened  and  rests  u]x>n  a  large  cork,  through  yrliich  pa««e8 
an  e^oipe  tube  T.  By  th]3  arrangement,  a  stream  of  vapor  of  water,  aniline, 
or  other  volatile  liquid  can  be  made  to  pass  through  the  space  between  the 
two  tubes,  so  as  to  keep  the  upfter  part  of  the  barometer-tube  at  the  tempera- 
tore  required  for  the  determination.  The  substance  whose  vapor-density 
18  to  be  determined,  is  introduced  into  the  barometric  vacimm  in  small  glass 
tobes  fitted  with  ground  stoppers,  which  are  forced  out  by  the  tension  of  the 
Tapor.  The  great  advantage  of  this  method  is  that,  under  the  very  small 
pressure  to  which  the  enclosed  vapor  is  subjected — which  may  be  reduced  to 
5fl)  or  even  10  millimetres  of  mercury — the  determinations  may  be  made  at 
comparatively  low  temperatures.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  liquids  boiling  under 
the  ordinary  pressure  at  120°  or  even  160°,  the  vapor-density  may  be  accu- 
rately determined  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

By  this  mode  of  proceeding,  we  ascertain  the  volume  which  a  known 
weipfht  W^  of  substance  occupies  at  a  given  tempeniture  and  pressure;  and 
dividing  this  by  W,  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  \  of  air  at  the  £ 
pressure  and  temperature,  which  is  given  by  the  formula — 


same 


W  =  0.001293  V 


1  -f  0.00367  T    760 


0.001293  being  the  weight  in  grams  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  air  at  0°  C.  and 
760  mm.  pressure,  nnd  000367  the  coefficient  of  the  thermal  ejcpansion  of 
gases,*  we  obtain,  for  the  density  of  the  vapor,  the  exprcsnion — 

J.  ^  W^^^^  1  4-  0.00367T    760 
W  0.001293       '    P  ' 


3.  F.  and  C.  Mfyei^s  Metkod.f— This  h  a  very  simple  method 
of  determining  vapor-densities,  founded  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  last,  and  applicable  to  substances  either  of  low  or  high 
boiling  point.  Its  simplicity  consists  in  this,  that  it  does  not 
require  the  determination  either  of  the  temperature  to  which 
the  vapor  is  heated,  or  of  the  volume  of  the  vapor  at  that  tem-  d 
peratiire — both  these  quantities  being  eliminated  in  the  ex- 
pression for  the  vapor-density— but  only  of  the  volume  of  air 
displaced  by  the  vapor  evolval,  this  volume  being  measured  at 
the  atmospheric  temperature.  The  apparatus  (fig.  37)  consists 
of  a  cylindriitil  gla.'-s  bulb,  6,  having  a  capacity  of  about  100 
C.C.,  to  which  is  attiiched  by  fusion  a  tube  600  mm.  long,  ter- 
minating in  a  thimble  shaped  enlargement,  and  having  attached 
to  it  a  side  exit  tube  a,  by  which  the  displaced  air  is  transferred 
to  a  graduated  tube  standing  in  a  small  water-trough.  For 
substances  of  boiling  point  not  exceeding  310°,  the  bulb  is 
heated  in  a  glass  tube,  which  terminates  below  in  a  bulb  c  con- 
taining various  liquids,  according  to  the  volatility  of  the  sub- 
stinre  under  experiment,  viz.,  aniline  (b.  p.  181.5°),  toluidine 
(202°),  ethyl  benzoate  (212°),  amvl  benzoate  (261°),  diplienyl 


Fig.  87. 
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Ct     : 
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amiiie\310°).     The  mode  of  working  is  as  follows :— The  bulb,    ^c 
•  The  TAlaesof  the  expression  ,    ,  nmi-ii^^r^  ^^^  ^*^^  calculated  by  C.  GrevUlc  Wil- 

1   -f-  O.WhJd/   1 

Hams  for  all  temperatures  from  l<>  to  150^  C.    (8ee  Table  VIII.  in  the  Appendix.) 
t  Berlehte  der  deutachen  chemiachcn  GesellechaXl,  1877,  p.  2253. 
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into  which  a  little  ignited  osbestos  has  been  introduced,  is  fixed  in  poj^idon 
in  the  batii,  the  end  of  the  exit-tube  n  dipping  into  the  water-trougli  below 
tlie  mouth  of  the  graduated  tube,  which  18  filled  with  water  and  inverted. 
A  cork  is  now  inserted  into  tlie  top  of  the  veitical  tube  at  d,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  exit-tube  a  is  watched,  to  see  that  the  temperature  in  the  bulb 
is  uniform.  The  cork  is  now  taken  out,  the  small  tul)e  containing  the  sub- 
stjmce  is  dropped  in,  and  the  cork  is  quickly  replaced.  The  first  few  bub- 
bles of  air  are  suffered  to  escape,  but  immediately  aAerwards  the  inverted 
tube  is  placed  quickly  over  the  point  of  the  delivery-tube  a.  The  substance 
is  soon  volatilized  and  displaces  air,  which  issues  in  a  rapid  stream  into  the 
graduated  tube ;  and  as  soon  as  air  cea^^es  to  come  over,  the  cork  is  removed, 
and  the  air  collected  is  c-ooled  and  measured. 

The  density  of  the  vapor  is  calculated  by  the  formula 

S  .  760(1  -f_0.003650  ^^  S(l  +  0.00305/)  .  587780 
( B  —  w) V .  0.001 293  (B  —  wj  V  ' 

in  wliicli  S  denotes  the  weight  of  substance,  i  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
B  the  barometric  pressure  reduced  to  0°,  w  the  tension  of  aqueouiS  vapor, 
and  V  the  volume  of  air  displaced. 

For  temperatures  above  310°,  a  bnth  of  molten  lead  is  employed ;  and  for 
determining  the  vapor-densities  of  inorganic  compounds  which  vohitilize 
only  at  a  nd  heat  or  at  still  higher  temperatures,  the  glass  vessel  is  replaced 
by  one  of  porcelain  or  platinum  heated  in  a  gas-furnace. 

For  other  recently  proposed  methods  of  determining  vapor-densities,  see 
Roficoe  and  »Scliorlemmer*s  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  pp.  94-100;  and 
Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  viii.  p.  2096. 

Sources  of  Heat. 

The  first  and  greatest  source  of  heat,  compared  with  which  all  others  are 
totally  insignificant,  is  the  sun.  The  luminous  rays  are  accompanied  by 
heat-rays,  which,  striking  against  the  surface  of  the  earth,  raise  its  tem- 
perature ;  this  heat  is  communicated  to  the  air  by  convection,  as  already 
described,  air  and  gases  in  general  not  being  sensibly  heated  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rays. 

A  second  source  of  heat  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
It  has  been  observed  that,  in  sinking  mine-shafts,  boring  for  water,  etc., 
the  temperature  rises,  in  descending,  at  the  rate,  it  is  said,  of  about  |0  (;. 
(lo  F.)  for  every  45  feet,  or  650  C.  (1170  F.)  per  mile.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  rise  continues  at  the  same  rate,  the  earth,  at  the  depth  of  less 
than  two  miles,  would  have  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  at  nine  miles, 
it  would  be  red-hot ;  and  at  thirty  or  forty  miles  depth,  all  known  sub- 
stances would  be  in  a  state  of  fusion.* 

According  to  this  idea,  the  earth  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  intensely 
heated  fluid  spheroid,  covered  with  a  crust  of  solid  badly  conducting  mat- 
ter, cooled  by  ra<iiation  into  space,  and  bearing  somewhat  the  same  propor- 
tion in  thickness  to  the  ignited  liquid  within,  that  the  shell  of  an  egg  bears 
to  its  fluid  contents.  Without  venturing  to  ofler  any  opinion  on  this  theory, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  it  is  not  positively  at  variance  with  any 
known  fact ;  that  the  figure  of  the  earth  is  really  such  as  would  be  assumed 
by  a  fluid  mass ;  and,  lastly,  that  it  offers  the  best  explanation  we  have  of 
the  phenomena  of  hot  springs  and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  agrees  with  the 
chemical  nature  of  their  products. 

*  The  Artesian  well  rtf  Grenelle,  near  Paria,  hsB  a  depth  of  1774.6  KnpHsh  feet ; 
it  is  liorecl  through  the  chalk  baain  to  the  Band  beneath.  The  temperature  of  the 
wifer,  which  is  exceedlnprlv  abundant,  la  82°  F. ;  the  mean  temperature  of  Paris 
is  bl°  F. ;  the  difference  is  81^  F.,  wliich  gives  a  rate  of  about  1°  for  68  feet. 
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Among  the  other  sources  of  heat  are  chemical  combination  and  mechani- 
cd  work. 

The  disengagement  of  heat  in  the  act  of  combination  is  a  phenomenon  of 
the  utmost  generalitj.  The  quantity  of  heat  given  out  in  each  particular 
case  is  fixed  and  definite ;  its  intensity  is  dependent  upon  the  time  over 
which  the  action  is  extended.  Many  admirable  researches  on  this  subject 
have  been  published ;  but  their  results  will  be  more  advantageously  con- 
sidered at  a  later  part  of  this  work,  in  connection  with  the  laws  of  chemi- 
cal combination. 

Heat  produced  by  Mechanical  Work.^-Hesi  and  motion  are  convertible  one 
into  the  other.  The  powerful  mechanical  effects  produced  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  vapor  evolved  from  heated  liquids  afford  abundant  illustration  of 
the  conversion  of  heat  into  motion ;  and  the  production  of  heat  by  friction, 
by  the  hammering  of  metals,  and  in  the  condensation  of  gases  (p.  59), 
shows  with  equal  clearness  that  motion  may  be  converted  into  heat. 

In  some  cases  the  rise  of  temperature  thus  produced  appears  to  be  due 
to  a  diminution  of  heat-capacity  in  the  body  operated  upon,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  compressed  gas  just  alluded  to.  Malleable  metals,  also,  as  iron  and 
onpper,  which  become  heated  by  hammering  or  powerful  pressure,  are 
found  thereby  to  have  their  density  sensibly  increased,  and  their  capacity 
for  heat  diminished.  A  soft  iron  nail  may  be  made  red  hot  by  a  few  dex- 
terous blows  on  an  anvil ;  but  the  experiment  cannot  be  repeated  until  the 
metal  has  been  annealed^  and  in  that  manner  restored  to  its  former  physical 
state. 

But  the  amount  of  heat  which  can  be  developed  by  mechanical  force  is, 
in  most  cases,  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  can  be  accounted  for  in  tliis 
*ay.  Sir  H-  Davy  melt^  two  pieces  of  ice  by  rubbing  them  together  in 
a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  (P ;  and  Count  Kumford  found  that  the 
heat  developed  by  the  boring  of  a  brass  cannon  was  sufficient  to  bring  to 
the  boiling  point  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  water,  while  the  dust  or  shav- 
ings of  metal  cut  by  the  borer  weighed  only  a  few  ounces.  In  these  and 
^1  similar  cases  the  heat  appears  as  a  direct  result  of  the  force  expended  ; 
the  motion  is  converted  into  heat. 

The  connection  between  heat  and  mechanical  force  appears  still  more 
intimate  when  it  is  shown  that  they  are  related  by  an  exact  numerical 
law,  a  given  quantity  of  the  one  being  always  convertible  into  a  definite 
amount  of  the  other.  The  first  approximate  determination  of  this  most 
important  numerical  relation  was  made  by  Count  Kumford  in  the  manner 
just  alluded  to.  A  brass  cylinder  inclosed  in  a  box  containing  a  known 
Weight  of  water  at  6(P  F.  was  bored  by  a  steel  borer  made  to  revolve  by 
hone  power,  and  the  time  was  noted  which  elapsed  before  the  water  was 
raised  to  the  boiling  point  by  the  heat  resulting  from  tlie  friction.  In  this 
Quinner  it  was  found  that  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  of  water  by  lO  F.  is  equivalent  to  1034  times  the  force  expended  in 
raising  a  pound  weight  one  foot  high,  or  to  1034  ** foot-pounds,"  as  it  is 
technically  expressed.  This  estimate  is  now  known  to  be  too  high,  no 
account  having  been  taken  of  the  heat  communicated  to  the  containing 
Vessel,  or  of  that  which  was  lost  by  dispersion  during  the  experiment. 

For  the  most  exact  determinations  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
We  are  indebted  to  the  careful  and  elaborate  researches  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Joule. 
Prom  experiments  made  in  the  years  1840-43  on  the  relations  between  the 
heat  and  mechanical  power  generated  by  the  electric  current,  Dr.  Joule 
was  led  to  conclude  that  the  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a 
pound  of  water  lO  F.  is  equivalent  to  838  foot-pounds.  This  he  afterwards 
reduced  to  772 ;   and  a  nearly  equal  result  was  afterwards  obtained  by 
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Fig.  38. 


Fig.  89. 


experiments  on  the  condensation  and  rarefiiction  of  gnses;  but  tliin  esti- 
mate has  since  been  found  to  be  likewise  too  great. 

The  moat  trustworthy  results  are  obtained  by  measuring  the  quantitj- 
of  heat  generated  by  the  friction  between  solids  and  liquids.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  believed  that  no  heat  was  evolyed  by  the  friction  of  liquids  and 
gases ;  but  in  1842  Meyer  showed  that  the  temperature  of  water  may  be 
raised  220  or  23P  F.  by  agitating  it.  The  warmth  of  the  sea  after  a  few 
days  of  stormy  weather  is  also  probably  an  effect  of  fluid  friction. 

The  apparatus  employed  by  Dr.  Joule  for  the  determination  of  this 
important  constant,  by  means  of  the  friction  of  water,  consisted  of  a  brass 

paddle-wheel  furnished  with  eight  sets  of 
revolving  vanes,  working  between  four  sets 
of  stationary  vanes.     This  revolving  appa- 
ratus, of  which  fig.  38  shows  a  horizontal, 
and  fig.  39  a  vertical  section,  wa£  firmly 
fitted  into  a  copper  vessel  (see  fig.  40)  con- 
taining water,  in  the  lid  of  which  were  two 
necks,  one  for  the  axis  to  revolve  in  with- 
out touching,  the  other  for  the  insertion  of 
a  thermometer.    A  similar  apparatus,  but 
made  of  iron,  and  of  smaller  size,  having 
six  rotatory  and  eight  sets  of  stationary- 
vanes,  was  used  for  the  experiments  on  the 
friction  of  mercury.     The  api>aratus  for  the 
friction  of  cast-iron  consisted  of  a  vertical 
axis  carrying  a  bevelled  cast-iron  wheel, 
against  which  a  bevelled  wheel  was  pressed, 
by  a  lever.    The  wheels  were  inclosed  in  a  cast-iron  vessel  fill<Ki  with 
mercury,  the  axis  passing  through  the  lid.    In  each  apparatus  motion 
was  given  to  the  axis  by  the  descent  of  leaden  weights  W  (fig.  40)  sus- 
pended by  strings  from  the  axis  of  two  wooden  pulleys,  one  of  which  is 
shown  at  p,  their  axes  being  supported  on  friction  wheels  d  d,  and  the 

Fig.  40. 


pulleys  being  connected  by  fine  twine  with  a  wooden  roller  r,  which,  by 
means  of  a  pin,  could  be  easily  attached  to  or  removed  from  the  friction 
apparatus. 

The  mode  of  experimenting  was  as  follows  : — ^The  temperature  of  the  frio- 
tioiial  apparatus  having  been  ascertained,  and  the  weights  wound  up,  the 
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roller  w»  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  the  precise  hei^lit  of  the  weights  ascer- 
tiined  ;  the  roller  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  revolve  till  the 
weights  touched  tlie  floor.  The  roller  was  then  detached,  the  weights 
wonnd  up  again,  and  the  friction  renewed.  This  having  been  repeated 
fveatj  times,  the  experiment  was  concluded  with  another  observation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  apparatus.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment was  ascertained  by  observations  made  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  each  experiment.  Ck>rrections  were  made  for  the  elfects  of  radia- 
tion and  conduction  ;  and,  in  the  experiments  with  water,  for  the  quanta- 
ti«  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  copper  vessel  and  the  paddle-wheel.  In  the 
experiments  with  mercnry  and  oast-iron,  the  heat-capacity  of  the  entire 
apparatus  was  ascertained  by  observing  the  heating  effect  which  it  pro- 
duced on  a  known  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  was  immersed.  In  all  the 
experiments,  corrections  were  also  made  for  the  velocity  with  which  the 
weights  came  to  the  ground,  and  for  the  friction  and  rigidity  of  the  strings. 
Tlie  thermometers  used  were  capable  of  indicating  a  variation  of  tempera- 
tare  as  small  as  yf^  of  a  degree  Fahrenheit. 

The  following  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  results  obtained  by  this 
lijethod.  The  second  ofdnmn  gives  the  results  as  they  were  obtained  in 
Air ;  in  the  third  column  the  same  results  corrected  for  a  vacuum  :— 


Material 

employed. 

Water     . 
Mercury 

Cast-iron 


Eqaltrnlent 
In  air. 

773.640 
/  773.762 
(  776.303 
i  776.997 
(  774.880 


Equivalent 
in  vAcuum. 

772.602 
772.814  ) 
775.352  f 
776.04.')  i 
774.930  f 


Mean. 
772.692 
774.083 

774.987 


hi  the  experiments  with  cast-iron,  the  friction  of  the  wheels  produced  a 
eoniiiderable  vibration  of  the  framework  of  the  apparatus,  and  a  loud 
sound ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  the  quantity  of 
force  expended  in  producing  these  effects.  The  number  772.692,  obtained 
by  the  friction  of  water,  is  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy;  but  even 
this  may  be  a  little  too  high  ;  because  even  in  the  friction  of  fluids  it  is 
impossible  entirely  to  avoid  vibration  and  sound.  The  conclusions  deduced 
from  these  experiments  are— 

1>  That  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  hy  the  friction  of  bodies  ^  whether  solid  or 
Uqnid^  is  aUways  proportional  to  the  force  expended. 

2.  Thai  the  quantity  of  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of 
W8^«r  {weighed  in  vacuo,  and  between  550  and  6(P)  by  lO  /'.,  requires  for  its 
^'^ution  the  expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  772  lbs» 
^"igh  the  space  of  I  foot, 

Or,  the  heat  capable  of  increasing  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  by  JO  C., 
*»  ^mcalent  to  a  force  represented  by  the  fall  of  423.65  grams  through  the  space 
^f\  metre.     This  is  consequently  the  effect  qf**a  unit  of  heat. ^* 

Bxperlments  made  by  other  philosophers  on  the  work  done  by  a  steam- 
eiigiiie,  on  the  heat  evolved  by  an  electro-magnetic  engine  at  rest  and  in 
niotion,  and  on  the  heat  evolved  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery  and  in 
*  metallic  wire  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing,  have  given 
^&laea  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
4bo?e. 

Dynamioal  Theory  of  Heat. 

For  a  very  long  time  two  rival  theories  have  been  held  regarding  thci 
nature  of  heat :  on  the  one  hand,  heat  has  been  viewed  as  having  a  mate< 
nal  existence,  though  differing  from  ordinary  matter  in  being  without 
Weight,  and  In  other  respects  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  regarded  as 
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a  state  or  condition  of  ordinary  matler,  and  generally  as  a  condition  o£ 
motion.  From  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  antil  the  modem  re« 
searches  upon  the  mechanical  equivalent,  the  former  view  had  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  adherents.  Its  popularity  may  be  chiefly  traced  to  the 
teaching  of  Black  and  Lavoisier.  By  the  former  of  these  philosophers,  the 
various  capacities  for  heat,  or  specific  heats,  of  different  bodies,  seem  to 
liave  been  regarded  as  analogous  to  the  various  proportions  of  the  same 
acid  required  to  neutralize  equal  quantities  of  different  bases,  while  the 
solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states  were  explained  by  Black  as  representing 
so  many  distinct  proportions  in  which  heat  was  capable  of  combining  with 
ordinary  matter.  Very  similar  views  were  advocated  by  Lavoisier ;  he 
regarded  all  gases  as  compounds  of  a  base  characteristic  of  each,  with 
caloricf  and  supposed  that  when,  as  the  result  of  chemical  action,  they  aa^ 
sumed  the  liquid  or  solid  state,  this  caloric  was  set  free,  and  appeared  aa 
sensible  heat. 

Heat  was  compared  by  these  philosophers  to  a  material  substance,  in 
order  to  explain  its  then  known  quantitative  relations ;  and  from  this 
point  of  view  the  conception  introduced  by  them  had  the  great  advantage 
of  being  more  easily  grasped  than  any  which  the  advocates  of  the  immate- 
rial nature  of  heat  had  to  offer  in  its  place.  It  was  muoh  easier  to  con- 
ceive of  definite  quantities  of  an  exceedingly  subtile  substance  or  fluid , 
than  of  definite  quantities  of  motion,  which  was  itself  undefined  as  to  its 
nature.  It  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  material  view,  that  heat  should. 
he  considered  as  indestructible  and  as  incapable  of  being  produced,  and 
therefore  that  the  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  universe  should  be  regarded 
as  at  all  times  the  same. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  hypothesis  did  not  afford  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  production  of  heat  by  mechanical  means.  Here  it  was  not 
easy  to  deny  the  iictual  generation  of  heat,  or  to  explain  the  effects  as  de- 
pending merely  on  its  altered  distribution.  Nevertheless,  the  evolution  of 
heat  by  friction  and  percussion  was  generally  considered,  by  the  advocates 
of  the  material  view,  as  in  some  way  resulting  from  a  diminution  in  the 
capacities  for  heat  of  the  bodies  operated  upon  ;  and  this  explanation  de- 
rived considerable  support  from  the  remark,  made  by  Black,  that  a  piece 
of  soft  iron,  which  has  been  once  made  red  hot  by  hammering  (see  p.  81), 
cannot  be  so  heated  a  second  time  until  it  has  been  heated  to  redness  in  a 
fire  and  allowed  to  cool.  In  this  case,  certainly,  it  seemed  as  though  the 
hammering  forced  out  heat  from  the  mass  of  iron,  like  water  from  a  sponge, 
and  that  a  fresh  supply  was  taken  up  when  the  iron  was  put  in  the  fire. 
This  explanation,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Rumford,  who,  in  the  investi' 
gation  described  above,  made  direct  experiments  upon  the  specific  heat  of 
the  chips  of  metal  detached  by  the  friction,  and  found  it  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  brass  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Still  more  decisive  proof 
that  the  heat  generated  by  friction  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a  diminution  of 
specific  heat  in  the  substances  operated  on  was  afforded  by  Davy's  experi- 
ment on  the  liquefaction  of  ice  by  friction ;  for  in  tliis  case  the  ice  was  con- 
verted into  a  liquid  having  twice  the  specific  heat  of  the  ice  ^'tself.  Hence 
Davy*  drew  the  conclusion  that  "the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenomena 
of  heat  is  motion,  and  the  laws  of  its  communication  are  precisely  the  same 
as  the  laws  of  the  communication  of  motion." 

The  mechanical,  or  dynamical  theory,  which  regarded  heat  as  consisting 
in  a  state  of  molecular  motion,  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  been  defi- 
nitely  established,  until  it  also  was  made  quantitative, — ^until  it  was  shown 
that  exact  numerical  laws  regulate  the  production  of  heat  by  work  or  of 
work  by  heat,  equally  with  its  production  during  soUdifioation  and  dis- 
appearance during  fusion. 

*  Elemenls  of  Chemical  Philoeophy,  1812,  pp.  94, 99. 
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To  illasirate  the  general  natxire  of  the  dynamical  theory  of  heat,  we  give 
an  oatUne  of  the  view  of  the  constitution  of  gases,  first  put  forward,  in  its 
pnsent  farm,  by  Joule;*  and  subsequently  developed  by  Kr5nig,t  and 
Claaaias,^  and  of  the  explanation  of  the  relation  existing  between  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases,  which  has  been  deduced  from  it  by  the  last-named 
piiiloBopher. 

First,  then,  it  is  assumed  that  the  particles  of  all  bodies  are  in  constant 
motion,  and  that  this  motion  constitutes  heat,  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
motion  Tarying  according  to  the  state  of  the  body,  whether  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous. 

In  gases,  the  molecule— each  molecule  being  an  aggregate  of  atoms — are 
supposed  to  be  constantly  moving  forward  in  straight  lines,  and  with  a 
constant  velocity,  till  they  impinge  against  each  other,  or  against  an  im- 
penetrable wall.    This  constant  impact  of  the  molecules  produces  the  ex- 
pansive tendency  or  elasticity  which  is  the  peculiar  eharacteristic  of  the 
gaseous  state.     The  rectilinear  movement  is  not,  however,  the  only  one 
with  which  the  particles  are  affected.     For  the  impact  of  two  molecules, 
unless  It  takes  place  exactly  in  the  line  joining  their  centres  of  gravity, 
most  give  rise  to  a  rotatory  motion ;  and,  moreover,  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
which  the  molecules  are  composed  may  be  supposed  to  vibrate  within  cer- 
tain limits,  being,  in  fact,  thrown  into  vibration  by  the  impact  of  the 
molecules.     This  vibratory  motion  is  called  by  Clausius,  the  motion  of  the 
^xmstiiuent  atoms.     The  total  quantity  of  heat  in  the  gas  is  made  up  of  the 
progressive  motion  of  the  molecules,  together  with  the  vibratory  and  other 
motions  of  the  constituent  atoms ;  but  the  progressive  motion  alone,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  expansive  tendency,  determines  the  temperature.     Now, 
the  outward  pressure  exerted  by  the  gas  against  the  containing  envelope 
arises,  according  to  the  hypothesis  under  consideration,  from  the  impact 
of  a  great  number  of  gaseous  molecules  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel.   But 
at  any  given  temperature,  that  is,  with  any  given  velocity,  the  number  of 
such  impacts  taking  place  in  a  given  time  must  vary  inversely  as  the 
volume  of  the  given  quantity  of  gas :  hence  the  presmtre  varies  inversely  as 
the  voiume,  or  directly  as  the  damty,  which  is  Boyle's  law. 

When  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  constant,  the  pressure  resulting  from  the 
impact  of  the  molecules  is  proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  all  the 
molecules  multiplied  into  the  squares  of  their  velocities  ;  in  other  words, 
to  the  so-called  vis  viva  or  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion.  If,  for 
example,  the  velocity  be  doubled,  each  molecule  will  strike  the  sides  of 
the  vessel  with  a  twofold  force,  and  its  number  of  impacts  in  a  given  time 
will  also  be  doubled :  hence  the  total  pressure  will  be  quadrupled. 

Now,  we  know  that  when  a  given  quantity  of  any  perfect  gas  is  main- 
tained at  a  constant  volume,  it  tends  to  expand  by  ^^-^  of  its  bulk  at  zero 
for  each  degree  centigrade.  Hence  the  pressure  or  elastic  force  ir creases 
proportionally  to  the  temperature  reckoned  from  — 2730  C. ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  absolute  temperature.  Consequently,  the  absolute  temperature  is  jno- 
portional  to  the  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion. 

Moreover,  as  the  motions  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  gas  depend  on 
the  manner  in  which  its  atoms  are  united,  it  follows  that  in  any  given  gas 
the  different  motions  must  be  to  one  another  in  a  constant  ratio ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  rij  vivo  or  working  force  of  the  progressive  motion  must  be  an  ali- 
quot part  of  the  entire  working  force  of  the  gas ;  hence  also  the  absolute 
temperature  is  proportional  to  the  total  working  force  arising  from  all  the 
motions  of  the  particles  of  the  gas. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  added  to  a 
gas  of  constant  volume  in  order  to  raise  its  temperature  by  a  given  amount, 
is  constant  and  independent  of  the  temperature.     In  other  words,  the 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Fbys.  [3]  1. 381.  f  i*ogg  Ann.  xcix.  313.  |  Ibid.  3d3. 
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Specific  heat  of  a  gas  referred  to  a  given  volume  is  constant,  a  result  which 
aigrees  with  the  experiments  of  Regnault,  mentioned  at  p.  59.  Thia  result 
may  be  otherwise  expressed,  as  follows :  The  total  or  working  force  qC  the 
gas  is  to  the  voorking  force  of  the  progressive  motion  of  the  ntolecules,  which  ie  the 
measure  of  the  temperature,  in  a  constant  ratio.  This  ratio  is  different  for  dif- 
ferent gases,  and  is  greater  as  the  gas  is  more  complex  in  its  oonstitation  ; 
in  other  words,  as  its  moleonles  are  made  np  of  a  greater  number  of  Atoms. 
The  specific  heat  referred  to  a  constant  pressure  is  known  to  differ  from 
the  true  specific  heat  only  by  a  constant  quantity. 

The  relations  just  considered  between  the  pressure,  volume,  and  tem- 
perature of  gases,  presuppose,  however,  certain  conditions  of  molecular 
constitution,  which  are,  perhaps,  never  rigidly  fulfilled:  and,  accordingly, 
the  experiments  of  Magnus  and  Regnaiilt  show  (pp.  66-61)  that  gwLnes  do 
exhibit  slight  deviations  from  Qay-Lussao  and  Boyle's  laws.  WU*t  the 
conditions  are  which  strict  adherence  to  these  laws  would  require,  will  he 
better  understood  by  considering  the  differences  of  molecular  constitution 
which  must  exist  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states. 

A  movement  of  molecules  must  be  supposed  to  exist  in  all  three  states. 
In  the  solid  state,  the  motion  is  such  that  the  molecules  oscillate  about  cer- 
tain positions  of  equilibrium,  which  they  do  not  quit,  unless  they  are 
acted  upon  by  external  forces.  This  vibratory  motion  may,  however,  be 
of  a  very  complicated  character.  The  constituent  atoms  of  a  molecule  may 
vibrate  separately,  the  entire  molecules  may  also  vibrate  as  suoh  about 
their  centres  of  gravity,  and  the  vibrations  may  be  either  rectilinear 
or  rotatory.  Moreover,  when  extraneous  forces  act  upon  the  body  as  in 
shocks,  the  molecules  may  permanently  alter  their  relative  positions.. 

In  the  iit^uid  state,  the  molecules  have  no  determinate  positions  of  equi- 
librium. They  may  rotate  completely  about  their  centres  of  gravity,  and 
may  also  move  forward  into  other  positions.  But  the  repulsive  action 
arising  from  the  motion  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  mutual  at- 
traction  of  the  molecules,  and  separate  them  completely  from  each  other. 
A  molecule  is  not  permanently  associated  with  its  neighbors,  as  in  the 
solid  state ;  it  does  not  leave  them  spontaneously,  but  only  under  the 
iufiuenct!  of  forces  exerted  upon  it  by  other  molecules,  with  which  it  then 
comes  into  the  same  relation  as  with  the  former.  There  exists,  therefore, 
in  the  liquid  state,  a  vibratory,  rotatory,  and  progressive  movement  of  the 
molecules,  but  so  regulated  that  they  are  not  thereby  forced  asunder,  but 
remain  within  a  certain  volume  without  exerting  any  outward  pressure. 

In  the  gaseous  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  molecules  are  removed  quite 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions,  and  travel  onward   in 
straight  lines  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  motion.     When  two  such 
molecules  meet,  they  fiy  apart  from  each  other,  for  the  most  part  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  that  with  which  they  came  together.     The  perfection  of 
the  gaseous  state,  however,  implies  :   1.  That  the  space  actually  occupied 
by  the  molecules  of  the  gas  be  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the 
entire  volume  of  the  gas  ;   2.  That  the  time  occupied  in  the  impact  of  a 
molecule,  either  against  another  molecule  or  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
be  infinitely  small  in  comparison  with  the  interval  between  any  two  im- 
pacts ;   3.  That  the  influenoe  of  the  molecular  forces  be  infinitely  small. 
When  these  conditions  are  not  completely  fulfilled,  the  gas  partakes  more 
or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  liquid,  and  exhibits  certain  deviations  from  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Boyle's  laws.    Such  is,  indeed,  the  case  with  all  known  gases; 
to  a  very  slight  extent  with  those  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the 
liquid  state  ;  but  to  a  greater  extent  with  vapors  and  condensable  gases, 
especially  near  the  points  of  condensation. 

Lot  us  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  liquid  state.     It  has  been 
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Slid  that  die  molecule  of  a  liquid,  when  it  leaves  tlioee  with  which  it  is 
tfsodated,  aliim&teljr  takes  up  a  siiuilar  position  in  regard  to  other  mole- 
coles.    This,  however,   does  not  preclnde  the   existence  of  considerable 
inegularitiea  in  the  actual  movements.     Now,  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
it  ma/  happen  that  a  particle,  by  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  rectilinear, 
ntatorr,  and  vibratory  movements,  may  be  projected  from  the  neighbcriiig 
ndecoles  with  such  force  as  to  throw  it  oompletelj  out  of  their  sphere  of 
aetion,  before  its  projectile  velocity  can  be  annihilated  by  the  attractive 
force  which  they  exert  upon  it.     The  molecule  will  then  be  driven  forward 
into  the  space  above  the  liquid,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  gas,  and  that  space, 
if  originally  empty,  will,  in  consequence  of  the  action  just  described, 
become  more  and  more  filled  with  these  projected  molecules,  which  will 
oomport  themselves  within  it  exactly  like  a  gas,  impinging  and  exerting 
pressure  upon  the  sides  of  the  envelox>e.     One  of  these  sides,  however,  is 
formed  by  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  when  a  molecule  impinges  upon 
this  snrfkoe,  it  will,  in  general,  not  be  driven  back,  but  retained  by  the 
attrsctive  forces  of  the  other  molecules.     A  state  of  equilibrium,  not  static, 
bat  dynamic,  will  therefore  be  attained  when  the  number  of  molecules 
projected  in  a  ^ven  time  into  the  space  above  is  equal  to  the  nnmlN'r 
which  in  the  same  time  impinge  upon  and  are  retained  by  the  surface  of 
the  liquid.     This  is  the  process  of  vaporization.     The  density  of  the  vap<'r 
required  to  insure  the  compensation  just  mentioned,  depends  upon  the 
rate  at  which   the  particles  are  projected  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
snd  this  again  upon  the  rapidity  of  their  movement  within  the  liquid, 
that  is  to  say,  upon  the  temperature.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  den- 
ftity  of  a  saturated  vapor  must  increase  with  the  temperature. 

If  the  space  above  the  liquid  is  previously  filled  with  a  gas,  the  mole- 
cules of  this  gas  will  impinge  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  thereby 
exert  pressure  upon  it;   but  as  these  gas-molecules  occupy  but  au  ex- 
tremely small   proportion  of  the  space  above  the  liquid,  the  particles  of 
the  liquid  will  be  projected  into  that  space  almost  as  if  it  were  empty. 
In  the  middle  of  the  liquid,  however,  the  external  pressure  of  the  gas  acts 
Ia  a  different  manner.     There,  also,  it  may  happen  that  the  molecules  may 
be  separated  with  such  force  as  to  produce  a  small  vacuum  in  the  midst  of 
the  liquid.     But  this  space  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  masses  which 
tfford  no  passage  to  the  disturbed  molecules  ;  and  in  order  that  they  may 
increase  to  a  permanent  vapor-bubble,  the  number  of  molecules  projected 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  must  be  such  as  to  produce  a  pressure 
outwards  equal  to  the  external  pressure  tending  to  compress  the  vapor- 
bubble.     The  boiling  of  the  liquid  will,  therefore,  be  higher  as  the  exter- 
^  pressure  is  greater. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  process  of  vaporization,  it  is  possible  that 
vapor  may  rise  from  a  solid  as  well  as  from  a  liquid  ;  but  it  by  no  means 
Qeceasarily  follows  that  vapor  must  be  formed  from  all  bodies  at  all  tempe- 
ratures. The  force  which  holds  together  the  molecules  of  a  body  may  be 
^  great  to  be  overcome  by  any  combination  of  molecular  movements,  so 
long  as  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  a  certain  limit. 

The  production  and  consumption  of  heat  which  accompany  changes  in  the 
Btate  of  aggregation,  or  of  the  volume  of  bodies,  are  easily  explaiiunl, 
According  to  the  preceding  principles,  by  taking  account  of  the  work  done 
tythe  acting  forces.  This  work  is  partly  external  to  the  body,  partly 
internal.     To  consider  first  the  internal  work  : 

When  the  molecules  of  a  body  change  their  relative  positions,  the  change 
iQsy  take  place  either  in  accordance  with  or  in  opposition  to  the  action  of 
the  molecular  forces  existing  within  the  body.  In  the  former  case,  the 
molecules,  during  the  passage  from  one  state  to  the  other,  have  a  certain 
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Telocity  imparted  to  tliem,  which  is  immediatelj  converted  into  hent ;  in 
the  latter  case,  the  velocitj  of  their  movement,  and  consequently  the  tem- 
perature of  the  hody,  is  diminished.  In  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state,  the  molecules,  although  not  removed  from  the  spheres  of  their 
mutual  attractions,  nevertheless  change  their  relative  positions  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  molecular  forces,  which  forces  have,  therefore,  to  be  overcome. 
In  evaporation,  a  certain  number  of  the  molecules  are  completely  sepa- 
rated from  the  remainder,  which  again  implies  the  overcoming  of  opposing 
toTcps,  In  both  cases,  therefore,  work  is  done,  and  a  certain  portion  of  the 
working  force  of  the  molecules,  that  is,  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  is  lost. 
But  when  once  the  perfect  gaseous  state  is  attained,  the  molecular  forces 
are  completely  overcome,  and  any  further  expansion  may  take  place  with- 
out internal  work,  and,  therefore,  without  loss  of  heat,  provided  there  is 
no  external  resistance. 

But  in  nearly  all  cases  of  change  of  state  or  volume,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  external  resistance  to  be  overcome,  and  a  corresponding  loss  of 
heat.  When  the  pressure  of  a  gas,  that  is  to  say,  the  impact  of  its  atoms, 
is  exerted  against  a  movable  obstacle,  such  as  a  piston,  the  molecules  lose 
just  as  much  of  their  moving  power  as  they  have  imparted  to  the  piston, 
and,  oonseqnently,  their  velocity  is  diminished  and  the  temperature  low- 
ered. On  the  contrary,  when  a  gas  is  compressed  by  the  motion  of  a 
piston,  its  molecules  are  driven  back  with  greater  velocity  than  that  with 
which  they  impinged  on  the  piston,  and,  consequently,  the  temperature 
of  the  gas  is  raised. 

When  a  liquid  is  converted  into  vapor,  the  molecules  have  to  overcome 
the  atmospheric  pressure  or  other  external  resistance,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  together  with  the  internal  work  already  spoken  of,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  heat  disappears,  or  is  rendered  latenty  the  quantity  thus  consumiMl 
biMng,  to  a  considerable  extent,  affected  by  the  external  pressure.  The 
]i(luefaction  of  a  solid,  not  being  attended  with  much  increase  of  volume, 
involves  but  little  external  work  ;  nevertheless  the  atmospheric  pressure 
do<*8  influence,  to  a  slight  amount,  both  the  latent  heat  of  fusion  and  the 
melting  point. 
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Two  views  liAve  been  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  light.  New- 
ton imagined  that  lominoos  bodies  emit,  or  shoot  out,  iniinitcly  small  par- 
ticles in  8iraigh.t  lines,  whioh,  by  penetrating  the  transparent  parts  of  tlie 
eye  and  failing  upon  the  nervous  tissue,  produce  vision.  Other  pliiloso- 
phers  drew  a  parallel  between  the  properties  of  light  and  those  of  sound, 
and  considered  that,  as  sound  is  certainly  the  effect  of  undulations,  or 
little  waves,  propagated  through  elastic  bodies  in  all  directions,  so  light 
might  be  notfa.ing  more  than  the  consequence  of  similar  undulations  trans- 
nutted  with  inconceivable  velocity  through  a  highly  elastic  medium,  of 
excessive  tenuity,  filling  all  space,  and  occupying  the  intervals  between 
the  particles  of  material  substances.  To  this  medium  they  gave  the  name 
of  ether.  The  wave  hypothesis  of  light  is  at  present  generally  adopted. 
U  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  known  phenomena  discovered  since  the  time 
of  Newton,  not  a  few  of  which  were  first  deduced  from  the  undulatory 
theory,  and  afterwards  verified  by  experiment.  Several  well-known  facts 
ve  in  direct  opposition  to  the  theory  of  emission. 

A  ray  of  light  emitted  from  a  luminous  body  proceeds  in  a  straight  line, 
And  with  extreme  velocity.     Certain  astronomical  observations  afford  the 
nieans  of  approximating  to  a  knowledge  of  this  velocity.     The  satellites  of 
Jupiter  revolve  about  the  planet  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moon  about 
the  earth,  and  the  time  of  revolution  of  each  satellite  is  exactly  known 
&om  its  periodical  entry  into  or  exit  from  the  shadow  of  the  planet.     The 
time  required  by  one  is  only  42  hours.     Rumer,  the  astronomer  of  Copen- 
hagen, found  that  this  period  appeared  to  be  longer  when  the  earth,  in  its 
"P^^age  round  the  sun,  moved  from  the  planet  Jupiter  ;  and,  on  the  con* 
^ry,  he  observed  that  the  periodic  time  api>eared  to  be  shorter  when  the 
earth  moved  in  the  direction  towards  Jupiter.     The  difference,  though 
^ery  small  for  a  single  revolution  of  the  satellite,  increas(>s,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  many  revolutions,  during  the  passage  of  the  earth  from  its  nearest 
^  its  greatest  distance  from  Jupiter,  that  is,  in  about  half  a  year,  till  it 
^niounta  to  16  minutes  and  16  seconds.     Rumer  concluded  from  this,  that 
the  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  from  the  satellite,  required  that  time  to  pass 
through  a  dUtance  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  the  earth  ;  and 
*inoB  this  space  is  little  short  of  200  millions  of  miles,  the  velocity  of  light 
cannot  be  less  than  200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time.     It  will  be  se<'n 
hereafter  that  this  rapidity  of  transmission  is  rivalled  by  that  of  electricity. 
Another  astronomical  phenomenon,  observed  and  correctly  explained  by 
Bradley,  the  aberration  of  the  fixed  stars,  leads  to  the  same  result.    Physi- 
cists have,  moreover,  succeeded  in  measuring  the  velocity  of  light  for  tor- 
Ttastrial,  and  indeed  comparatively  small  distances ;  the  results  of  those 
experiments  essentially  correspond  with  those  given  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations. 

RBFLBCTiojr.^When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  boundary  between  two 
mwiia,  a  part  of  it,  and,  in  exceptional  cases,  the  whole,  is  reflected  into 
the  first  medium,  whilst  the  other  part  i)enetrates  into  the  second  medium. 

The  law  of  r^ular  reflection  is  extremely  simple.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  surface  upon  which  the  ray  falls,  and  the  angle  con- 
tained between  the  ray  and  the  perpendicular  be  measured,  it  will  lie  found 
that  the  ray,  after  reflection,  takes  such  a  course  as  to  make  with  the  per- 
8* 
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Fig.  42. 


pendiciilar  an  equal  nngle  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  latter.    A  ray  of 
light,  B,  falling  at  the  point  F,  will  be  reflected  in  the  direction  pb^,  making^ 

the  angle  r^pp^  eqnnl  to  the  an^le  rpp'  ; 
and  a  my  from  the  point  r  falling  upon 
the  same  spot  will  be  reflected  to  r^  in 
virtue  of  the  same  law.  Further,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  incident  and  re- 
flected rays  are  always  contained  in  the 
same  normal  plane. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  if  the  minor 
be  curved,  as  a  portion  of  a  sphere^  the 
curve  being  considered  as  made  up  of  a 
multitude  of  little  phines.  Parallel  rays 
cease  to  be  so  when  reflected  from  curved 
surfaces,  becoming  divergent  or  converg- 
ent according  as  the  reflecting  surface  is  convex  or  concave. 

Bodies  with  rough  and  uneven  surfaces,  the  smallest  parts  of  which  are 
inclined  toward  each  other  without  order,  reflect  the  light  difilised.  The 
perception  of  bodies  depends  upon  the  difiused  reflected  light. 

Repracttok. — It  has  just  been  stated  that  light  pass^'s  in  straight 
lines ;  but  this  is  true  only  so  long  as  the  medium  through  which  it  travels 

preserves  the  same  deuKity  and  the  same 
chemical  nature:  when  this  ceases  to  be  the 
case,  the  ray  of  light  is  bent  from  its  course 
into  a  new  one,  or  is  said  to  be  refracied. 

Let  R  (fig.  42)  be  a  ray  of  light  falling 
upon  a  plate  of  some  transparent  su))stanoe 
with  parallel  sides,  such  as  a  piece  of  thick 
plate  glass — in  short,  anv  transparent  homo- 
geneous material  which  ih  either  non  crystal- 
line, or  crystallizes  in  the  regular  system — ^and 
let  A  be  its  )H)int  of  contact  with  the  upfier 
surface.  The  rav,  instead  of  holding  a  Htraight 
course  and  passing  into  the  glass  in  the  direc- 
tion A  B,  will  be  bent  downward  to  c;  and,  on 
leaving  the  glass,  and  issuing  into  the  air  on 
the  other  side,  it  will  again  be  bent,  but  in  the  op^Kwite  direction,  so  as  to 
make  it  parallel  to  the  continuation  of  its  former  track,  provided  there  be 
one  and  the  same  medium  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  plate.  The 
general  law  is  thus  expressed :  When  the  my  passes  from  a  rare  to  a  denser 
medium,  it  is  usually  refracted  tnvoard  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface 
of  the  latt'jr;  and  conversely,  when  it  leaves  a  dense  medium  for  a  rarer 
one,  it  is  refractetl  from  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  denser 
substance ;  in  the  former  case  tne  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  that 
of  refraction ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  less.  In  both  cases  the  direction  of  the 
refracted  ray  is  in  the  plane  R  A  8,  which  is  formed  by  the  falling  ray  and 
the  perpendicular  8  A  drawn  from  the  spot  where  the  ray  is  refracted ;  the 
an^le  R  A  8  =  B  A  8^,  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  angle  c  A  8^  is 
called  the  angle  of  refraction.  The  difference  of  these  two  angles,  that  is, 
the  angle  c  A  B,  is  the  refi-action. 

The  amount  of  refraction,  for  the  same  medium,  varies  with  the  obliquity 
with  which  the  rav  strikes  the  suifaoe.  When  perpendicular  to  the  latter, 
the  ray  passes  without  change  of  direction  at  all ;  and  in  other  positions 
the  refraction  increass  with  the  obliquity. 

Let  R  (fig.  43)  represj^nt  a  ray  of  h;;ht  falling  upon  the  surface  of  a  mn5« 
of  plate  glass  at  the  point  A.    From  this  point  let  a  peqiendiailar  fall  and 
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Fig.  43. 


he  roDtinned  into  the  new  medium,  and  around  the  eame  point,  as  a  centre, 
kft  a  circle  be  drawn.  According  to  the  law  just  stated,  tlie  refraction  must 
be  toward  the  perpendicular;  in  the  direc- 
tioo  A  k',  for  example.  Let  the  lines  a — a, 
(K — a^,  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular, 
be  drawn,  and  their  length  compared  by 
means  of  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  noted: 
their  length  will,  in  the  c*ase  supposed,  be  in  the 
proportion  of  3  to  2.  These  lines  are  termed 
the  9ine»  tff  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refrac- 
tion respectiYely. 

Now  let  another  ray  be  taken,  such  as  r ; 
it  is  refracted  in  the  ^me  manner  to  r^,  the 
bending  being  greater  from  the  increased  ob- 
liquity of  the  ray ;  but  what  is  very  remark- 
able, if  the  sines  of  the  two  new  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  be  again  compared, 
they  will  still  be  found  to  bear  to  each  other 

the  proportion  of  3  to  2.  The  fact  is  expressed  by  saying,  that  so  long  as 
the  light  passes  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  same  two  media,  the  ratio  of 
tkt  suumqfthe  cmglea  of  incidence  and  refraction  is  constant.  This  ratio  is  calhrd 
the  index  of  refraction. 

DlSerent  bodies  possess  different  refractive  powers ;  generally  speaking, 
the  densest  substances  refract  most.     Combustible  bodies  have  been  no- 
ticed to  possess  greater  refractive  power  than  their  density  would  indicate, 
and  from  this  observation  I^ewton  predicted  the  combustible  nature  of  the 
diamond  long  before  anything  was  known  respecting  its  chemical  nature. 
The  method  adopted  for  describing  the  comparative  refractive  power  of 
different  bodies,  is  to  state  the  ratio  borne  by  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence in  the  first  medium  at  the  boundary  of  the  second,  to  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  in  this  second  medium  ;  this  is  called  the  tWej:  o/' 
refraction  of  the  two  snbstances  ;  it  is  greater  or  less  than  unity,  according 
as  the  second  medium  is  denser  or  rarer  than  the  first.     In  the  case  of  air 
and  plate  glass  the  index  of  refraction  is  1.6. 

When  the  index  of  refraction  of  any  particular  substance  is  once  known, 
the  effect  of  the  latter  upon  a  ray  of  light  entering  it  in  any  position  can 
be  calculated  by  the  law  of  sines.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  indices 
of  refraction  of  several  substances,  supposing  the  ray  to  pass  into  them 
from  the  air  :— 


SnbstAoees. 

Tabasheer* 
loo    . 
Water 
Pluor  spar 
Plate  glass 
Rock-crystal 
Chrysolite 


Index  of  refraetion. 

.  1.10 

.  1.30 

.  1.34 

.  1.40 

.  1.50 

.  1.60 

.  1.69 


Bisulphide  of  carbon    1.70 


Index  of  ref^nctlon. 
.     1.80 


Substance!. 

Garnet 
Glass  with  much  ox- 
ide of  lead  .  .1.90 
Zircon  .  .  .  2.00 
Phosphorus  .  .  2.20 
Diamond  .  .  .2.50 
Chromate  of  lead  ' .  3.00 
Cinnabar .        •  •    3.20 


When  a  Inminous  ray  enters  a  mass  of  substance  differing  in  refractive 
power  from  the  air,  and  whose  surfaces  are  not  parallel,  it  beoonies  per- 
manently deflected  from  its  course  and  altered  in  its  direction.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  the  properties  of  prisms  and  lenses  depend.  To  take 
tn  ex&mple  :    Figujre  44  represents  a  triangular  prism  of  glass,  upon  the 


*  A  sUfceouB  deposit  in  the  Joints  of  the  bamboob 
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side  of  wliich  the  ray  of  li^c^t  R  may  be  snppoped 

to  lull.     Tlib  ray  will  of  ami>;e  be  refracted,  on 

entering  the  glass,  toward  a  line  perfiendicular  lo 

the  first  substjince,  and  again,  from  a  line  per}>en- 

dicular  to  the  second  surface,  on  emerging  into 

the  air.    The  result  is  the  deflection  a  c  R,  which 

is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  deflect  ions  wliich 

the  ray  undergoes  in  patting  thn)Ugh  the  prism. 

A  convex  lens  is  thus  enabled  to  converge  rays  of  light  falling  upon  it, 

and  a  concave  lens  to  separate  them  more  widely ;  each  separate  part  of 

the  surface  of  the  lens  producing  its  own  independent  effect. 

Dispersion. — The  light  of  the  sun  and  celestial  bodies  in  general,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  electric  spark  and  of  all  ordinary  flames,  is  of  a  com- 
pound nature.  If  a  ray  of  light  from  any  of  the  sources  mentioned  be 
admitted  into  a  dark  room  by  a  small  hole  in  a  shutter,  or  otherwise,  and 
suii'ered  to  fall  upon  a  glass  prism,  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  46,  it  will 

Fig.  45. 


not  only  be  refracted  from  its  straight  course,  but  will  be  deoompofied  into 
a  numl)or  of  colored  rays,  which  may  be  received  upon  a  white  screen 
placed  behind  the  prism.  When  solar  light  is  employed,  the  colors  are 
extremely  brilliant,  and  spread  into  an  oblong  space  of  considerable 
lenp^th. 

The  prism  being  placed  with  its  base  upwards,  as  in  fig.  45,  the  upper 
part  of  this  image,  or  spectrum,  will  be  violet  and  the  lower  red,  the  iiiter- 
meiliate  portion,  commencing  from  the  violet,  being  indigo,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  orange,  all  graduating  imperceptibly  into  each  other.  This  is 
the  celebrated  experiment  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  from  it  he  drew  the  infer- 
ence that  white  light  is  composed  of  seven  primitive  colors,  the  rays  of 
which  are  differently  refrangible  by  the  same  medium,  and  hence  capable 
of  being  thus  separated.  The  violet  rays  are  most  refrangible,  and  the  red 
rays  least.* 

Bodies  of  the  same  refractive  power  do  not  always  equally  disperse  or 
spread  out  the  differently  colored  rays  to  the  same  extent ;  because  the 
principal  yellow  or  red  rays,  for  instance,  are  equally  refracted  by  two 
prisms  of  different  materials,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  blue  or  the  violet 
will  be  similarly  affected.     Hence,  prisms  of  different  varieties  of  glass,  or 

♦  The  onlom  of  nAtural  objects  are  supposed  to  result  ftom  the  power  possessed 
by  their  surfnces  of  nbanrbln^  some  of  the  colored  rays,  while  they  reflect  or 
tmnHmit,  us  the  on^e  mny  be,  the  remnlnder  of  the  fAys.  Thus  an  objeet  uppesrs 
red  becAUse  it  Absorbs  or  OAUses  to  dtsAppeAr  the  yellow  and  blue  rAys  composing 
the  white  light  by  which  it  is  IlIuminAted.  Any  color  which  remnins  after  the 
deduct  on  of  Another  color  from  white  lijrht,  is  sAid  to  be  complementary  to  the 
Jntter.  Complement Ary  colors,  when  Acting  sImultAneously,  reproduce  white 
llf^ht.  Thus,  in  the  exAmple  alrendy  quoted,  red  and  green  Are  complementAry 
colors.  The  fAct  of  complementAry  colors  giving  rise  to  white  light  mAy  be 
readily  lllustrAted  by  mixinc:  in  Approprinte  quantities  a  rose*red  solution  of 
cobalt  and  green  tolution  of  nickel ;  the  resulting  liquid  it  ueArly  colorless. 
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other  transparent  anbstanoes,  giv^e,  under  similar  circnmstanceB,  rerj 
different  spectra,  both  as  respects  the  length  of  the  image,  and  the  relative 
extent  of  the  colored  bands. 

The  appearance  of  the  spectrum  may  also  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
wnroe  of  light :  the  investigation  of  these  diiTerenees,  however,  involves 
the  use  of  a  more  delicate  apparatas.    Fig.  46  shows  the  principle  of  such 

Fig.  46. 


sn  apparatus,  which  is  called  a  apedroscope.  The  light,  passing  through 
a  fine  slit,  s,  impingt^  upon  a  flint-glass  prism,  />,  by  which  it  is  dispersed. 
The  decomposed  light  emerges  from  the  prism  in  several  directions  between 
r  (red  rays)  and  v  (violet  rays)  ;  and  the  spectrum  thus  produced  is  ob- 
served by  the  telescope,  ^,  which  receives  only  part  of  it  at  once  ;  but  the 
several  parts  may  be  readily  examined  by  turning  slightly  either  the  prism 
or  the  telescope. 

It  the  solar  spectrum  be  examined  in  this  manner,  numerous  dark  linos 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  prism  are  observed.  They  were  discovered 
in  1802  by  Dr.  Wollaston,  and  subsequently  more  minutely  investigated 
by  Praunhofer.  They  are  generally  known  as  Fraunhofer's  lines.  These 
dark  lines,  which  exist  in  great  numbers,  and  of  varying  strength,  are 
irregularly  distributed  over  the  whole  spectrum.  Some  of  them,  in  oon- 
Bcquenoe  of  their  peculiar  strength  and  their  relative  position,  may  always 
Ite  easily  recognized  ;  the  more  conspicuous  are  represented  in  fig.  46,  and 
in  the  frontispiece.     The  same  dark  lines,  though  paler,  and  much  mure 


Fig.  47. 
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iifficult  to  recognize,  are  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  planets  lighted  by 
the  sun  ;  for  instance,  in  the  light  emanating  from  Venus.  On  the  otl»er 
hand,  the  dark  lines  observed  in  the  spectra  wliich  are  produced  by  the 
^ij^ht  emanating  from  fixed  stars — ^from  Sirius,  for  instance— differ  in  posi- 
tion from  those  previously  mentioned. 

Sources  of  light  which  contain  no  volatile  constituents— incandescent 
platinum  wire,  for  example — furnish  ccmtinuous  spectra,  exhibiting  no 
8uch  lines.  But  if  volatile  sutetances  be  present  in  the  source  of  light, 
"f'ght  lines  are  observed  in  the  spectrum,  which  are  frequently  character- 
istic of  the  volatile  substances. 

Professor  PlGcker,  of  Bonn,  has  investigated  the  spectra  which  are  pro- 
^ttced  by  the  electric  light  when  developed  in  very  rarefied  gases.  lie 
*JQnd  the  bright  lines  and  the  dark  stripes  between  the  lines  varying  con- 
•iderably  with  different  gases.  When  the  electric  light  was  developed  in 
*  Diixtnre  of  two  gases,  the  spectrum  thus  obtained  exhibited  simuUane- 
oiisly  the  peculiar  spectra  belonging  to  the  two  gases  of  which  the  mixture 
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oonHlated.     When  tlie  experiiaent  was  mscte  in  gsieoQB  oomponndti  eapsblo 

of  iH-ini;  draw  imposed  by  tlie  eleotrio  current,  this  diMionipositiun  wm  iudi- 
cnti-rl  by  tliu  spi-ctra  of  the  separated  oouBtituenUi  bocoming  perceptible. 

Many  jeura  agii,  the  spuotra  of  oolured  llUDtw  were  examiueil  liy  Sir 
John  Hersohel,  Fux  Tallut,  and  Vf.  A.  Miller.  Within  the  last  few  yeara 
rtmults  of  tha  greatest  importance  have  been  obtained  lij  Kirchhciff  aud 
Bnnaen,  who  have  inveatigatod  the  spectra  furnislied  hy  the  iueandeHcence 
of  volatile  substances  ;  these  refiewohas  have  enriched  ehemistry  with  » 
new  method  of  analyais,  the  anal/sia  by  spectrum  obaervationa.  In  ordor 
to  reMignize  one  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalieH  or  of  the  alkaline  earths,  it 
is  generally  sufficient  to  inlrodnce  ft  minute  quantity  of  a  moderately  vola- 
tile compound  of  the  metal,  on  the  loop  of  a  platinum  wire,  into  the  edge 
of  the  very  hot,  but  scarcely  luminous  Hama,  of  a  mixture  of  air  and  onal- 
gas,  and  to  eiamine  the  spectrum  which  is  furnished  by  the  flame  coii- 
taining  the  vapor  of  the  metal  or  its  compound,  t'ig.  43  ezhibita  tlie 
Flg.M. 


ftpparatuB  which  is  nsed  In  performing  experimenta  of  this  description. 

The  light  of  the  flame  In  whlcli  the  metallic  compound  is  evaporated  psss'A 
t]iroD>;h  the  fine  alit  in  the  disk,  s,  inUi  a  tube,  the  oppoaite  end  of  which 
ia  provided  with  a  convex  lens.  This  lens  collects  the  rays  diverging  from 
the  alit,  and  throws  them  parallel  upon  the  prism,  ji.  The  light  is  dccoin- 
pnsed  by  the  prism,  and  the  spectrum  thus  obtained  is  observed  by  means 
of  the  telesoope,  which  may  be  turned  round  the  axis  of  the  stand  carry- 
ing the  prism.     Foreign  light  is  excluded  by  an  appropriate  oovering. 

The  limits  of  this  eletnuntary  treatise  do  not  permit  na  to  describe  the 
ingenions  arrangements  wbieh  have  been  contrived  for  sending  the  light 
from  ditferent  sources  through  the  same  prism  at  dilTcrent  heights,  wheri-by 
their  spectra,  the  solar  spectrum,  for  instance,  and  that  of  a  Hamc,  may  bu 
placed  in  a  parallel  position,  the  one  above  the  other,  and  Ihua  be  onni- 
pared.*  The  spectra  of  flames  in  which  different  aubstaoc^'B  arc  volatilized 
frequently  exhibit  such  characteristically  distinct  phenomena,  that  tliey 
may  be  used  with  tlie  greatest  advantage  for  the  discrimination  of  thiii* 
substances.  Thus  the  speclrnm  of  a  flame  containing  sodium  (Na)  exhibits 
a  bright  line  on  the  yellow  portion,  the  spectrum  of  potassium  (K)  a  chsr- 
•cteristic  bright  line  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  red,  and  another  at  the 
opposite  violet  limit  of  the  specinim.  Lithium  (Lil  shows  n  bright  bril- 
liant line  in  the  red,  and  n  puler  line  in  the  yellow  portion;   stronlinm 

•  8m  Ibe  article  "Spectral  Analyals,"  Lif  I'mC.  B««ae,  In  WiUa'a  DiclionuT  of  Chiuit- 
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(Br)  a  bright  line  in  the  blue,  one  in  the  orange,  and  six  less  distinct  ones 
ia  the  red  portion  of  the  spectrmn.  The  frontispiece  exhibits  the  most 
nanarkable  of  the  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum  (Fraunliofer*s  lini^s), 
ind  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  Barnes  containing  the 
▼ipors  of  oomponnds  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  also 
of  the  metals  thallium  and  indium. 
The  delicacy  of  these  spectral  reactions  is  very  considerable,  but  unequal 

in  the  case  of  different  metals.     The  presence  of  grain  of  so- 

^  200,000,000   ^ 

diom  in  the  flame  is  still  easily  recognizable  by  the  bright  yellow  line  in 
the  spectmni.  Lithium,  when  introduced  in  the  form  of  a  vdlatile  com-^ 
pound,  imparts  to  the  flame  a  red  color ;  but  this  coloration  is  no  longer 
perceptible  when  a  volatile  sodium  compound  is  simultaneously  present, 
the  yellow  coloration  of  the  flame  predominating  under  such  circumstances. 
But  when  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  lithium  and  1000  parts  of  sodium  is 
Tolatillzed  in  a  flame,  the  spectrum  of  the  flame  exhibits,  together  with 
the  bright  yellow  sodium  line,  likewise  the  red  line  characteristic  of 
lithium.  The  observation  of  bright  lines  not  belonging  to  any  of  the  pre- 
▼ionsly  known  bodies  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  new  elements.  Thus, 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff,  when  examining  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  in  which  a 
mixture  of  alkaline  salt  was  evaporated,  observed  some  bright  lines,  which 
could  not  be  attributed  to  any  of  the  known  elements,  and  were  thus  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  two  new  metals,  caesium  and  rubidium.  By  the 
same  method  a  new  element,  thallium,  has  been  more  recently  discovcrtd 
by  Mr.  Crookes  ;  another,  calle<l  indium,  by  Beich  and  Richter ;  and  a 
third,  called  gallium,  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbandran;  and  several  new  earth- 
metals  by  Cleve,  Delafontaine,  Marignac,  and  Nilson. 

For  the  examination  of  the  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  of  metals  the 
electric  spark  may  be  convenientlv  employed  as  a  source  of  light.  Praall 
quantities  of  the  metal  aie  invariably  volatilized;  and  the  spectrum  devel- 
ojed  by  the  electric  light  exhibits  the  bright  lines  characteristic  of  the 
mefcd  employed.  These  lines  were  observed  by  Wheatstone  as  esirly  as 
1835.  This  method  <»f  investigation  is  especially  applicable  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  spectra  of  the  heavy  mttals.  The  spark  passes  1  etween  two 
points  of  the  metal  or  betwefn  two  small  cones  of  pure  porous  carbun  im- 
I>regnated  with  a  solution  of  a  compound  of  the  metal. 

By  a  series  of  theoretical  considerations,  Professor  Kirchhoff  has  arrived 
»t  the  conclusion  that  the  spectrum  of  an  incandescent  gas  is  reversed — 
»• «.,  that  the  bright  lines  become  dark  lines — ^if  there  be  behind  the 
incandescent  gas  a  very  luminous  source  of  light,  which  by  itself  furnishes 
a  continuous  spectrum.  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  have  fully  confirmed  this 
conclusion  by  experiment.  Thus  a  volatile  lithium  salt  produces,  as  just 
Pointed  out,  a  very  distinct  bright  line  in  the  ri>d  jwrtion  of  the  spectrum; 
^t  if  brijjht  sunlight,  or  the  light  emitted  by  a  solid  body  heated  to  the 
most  powerful  incandescence,  be'  allowed  to  fall  through  the  flame  upon 
the  prism,  the  spectrum  exhibits,  in  the  place  of  this  bright  line,  a  black 
line  similar  in  every  respect  to  Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Jn  like  manner  the  bright  strontium  line  is  reversed  into  a  dark  line. 
Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  all  the  Fraunhofer 
lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  bright  lines  thus  reversed.  In  their  con- 
<*ption,  the  sun  is  surrounded  by  a  luminous  atmosphere,  containing  a 
<»rtajn  number  of  volatilized  substances,  which  would  give  rise  in  the 
spectrum  to  certain  bright  lines,  if  the  light  of  the  solar  atmosphere  alone 
oould  reach  the  prism  ;  but  the  intense  light  of  the  powerfully  incandes- 
Ofint  body  of  the  sun,  which  passes  through  the  solar  atmosphere,  causes 
these  bright  lines  to  be  reversed  and  to  appear  as  dark  lines  on  the  ordinary 
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sola/  gpectrom.  Kirchhoff  and  BmiBen  have  thna  been  enabled  to  attempt 
the  investigation  of  tlie  chemical  constituents  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  by- 
ascertaining  the  elements  which,  when  in  the  state  of  incandescent  vapor, 
develop  bright  spectral  lines,  coinciding  with  Fraunliofer's  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  Fraunhofer's  line  D  (fig.  47)  coincides  most  accurately 
with  the  bright  spectral  line  of  sodium,  and  maj  be  artificially  produced 
by  reversing  the  latter  ;  sodium  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  constituent  of 
the  solar  atmosphere.  Kirchhoff  has  proved,  moreover,  that  sixty  bright 
lines  perceptible  in  the  spectrum  of  iron  correspond,  both  as  to  position 
and  distinction,  most  exactly  with  the  same  number  of  dark  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  and,  accordingly,  he  believes  iron,  in  the  state  of  vapor, 
to  be  present  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  In  a  similar  manner  this  physicist 
has  endeavored  to  establish  the  presence  of  several  other  elements  in  the 
solar  atmosphere. 

Abaarption  Spectra.^-^The  relative  quantities  of  the  several  colored  rayn 
absorbed  by  a  colored  medium  of  given  thickness  may  be  observed  by 
viewing  a  line  of  light  through  a  prism  and  the  colored  medium;  the 
spectrum  will  then  be  seen  to  be  diminished  in  brightness  in  some  partjjy 
and  perhaps  cut  off  altogether  in  others.  This  mode  of  observation  ia 
often  of  great  use  in  chemical  analysis,  as  many  colored  sulistances  wheu 
thus  cxaiiiiued  afford  very  characteristic  spectra,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
may  often  be  distinguished,  even  though  the  solution  of  the  substance 
under  examination  contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  colored  impurities  to 
change  its  color  very  considerably.  The  following  method  of  making  the 
observation  is  given  by  Professor  Stokes.* 

A  small  prism  is  to  be  chosen  of  dense  flint  glass,  ground  to  an  angle  of 
6(Pf  and  just  large  enough  to  cover  tlie  eye  comfortably.  The  top  and 
bottom  should  be  flat,  for  convenience  of  holding  the  prism  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  laying  it  down  on  a  table  so  as  not  to  scratch  or 
soil  the  faces.  A  fine  line  of  light  is  obtained  by  making  a  vertical  slit  in 
a  board  six  inches  square,  or  a  little  longer  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and 
adapting  to  the  aperture  two  pieces  of  thin  metal.  One  of  the  metal  pieces 
is  movable,  to  allow  of  altering  the  breadth  of  the  slit.  About  the  fiftieth 
of  an  inch  is  a  suitable  breadth  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  board  and 
metal  pieces  should  be  well  blackened. 

On  holding  the  board  at  arm's  length  against  the  sky  or  a  luminous 
flame,  the  slit,  being,  we  will  suppose,  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  viewing 
tlie  line  of  light  thus  formed  through  the  prism  held  close  to  the  eye,  with 
its  e<lge  vertical,  a  pure  spectrum  is  obtainetl  at  a  proper  azimutli  of  the 
prism.  Turning  the  prism  round  its  axis  alters  the  focus,  and  the  proper 
focus  is  got  by  trial.  The  whole  of  the  spectrum  is  not,  indeed,  in  perfect 
focus  at  once,  so  that  in  scrutinizing  one  part  after  another,  it  is  requisite 
to  turn  tlie  prism  a  little.  When  daylight  is  used,  the  spectrum  is  known 
to  be  pure  by  its  showing  the  principal  fixed  lines ;  in  other  cases  the  foens 
is  ^'ot  by  the  condition  of  seeing  distinctly  the  other  objects,  whatever  thoy 
may  be,  which  are  presented  in  the  spectrum.  To  observe  the  alisorption 
spectrum  of  a  liquid,  an  elastic  band  is  put  round  the  board  near  the  top, 
and  a  test-tube  containing  the  liquid  is  slipi)ed  under  the  band,  which 
holds  it  in  its  place  behind  the  slit.  The  spectrUm  is  then  observed  just 
as  before,  the  test-tube  being  turned  from  the  eye. 

To  observe  the  whole  progress  of  the  absorption,  different  degrees  of 
strength  must  be  used  in  succession,  beginning  with  a  strength  which  does 
not  render  any  part  of  the  spectrum  absolutely  black,  unless  it  be  one  or 
more  very  narrow  bands,  as  otherwise  the  most  distinctive  features  of  th« 

*  Chem.  Soo.  Journ.,  xvil.  906. 
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rption  mif^ht  be  missed.   If  the  solution  be  oontained  in  a  wadge-shaped 

el  instead  of  n  test-tnbe,  tha  progress  of  the  absorption  may  be  watched 

continuous  mumer  bj  sliding  the  vessel  before  the  e;e.     Some  ob- 

■n  prefer  oaing  a  wedge-shaped  veeael  In  combination  with  the  slit, 

the  ilit  being  perpendionlar  to  the  edge  of  the  wedgs.     In  this  oaae  each 

element  of  the  slit  fonna  an  elementary  spectrum  correepondlng  with  a 

thiekneM  at  the  Bolntion  whloh  increases  in  a  oontiDUons  manner  from  tha 

f^ge  of  tha  wedge,  where  it  vanisheB.    This  Is  the  mode  of  oheervation 

adopted  by  Q-ladatonc* 

Fig.  49  repranents  the  offeot  produced  in  this  way  by  a  solntion  of  chro- 
mic chloride,  and  fig.  50  that  produoad  by  a  solation  of  potassiuia  permau- 

Fig.  tt.  E^.  as. 


The  right  hand  side  of  theee  Sgnres  oomspondB  with  th?  red  and  of 
thH  apectrum ;  the  letters  refer  to  Fraushofer's  lines.  Tha  lower  part  of 
<acli  figure  shows  the  pure  spectrum  seen  through  the  thinnest  part  of  the 
'edge;  and  the  progress  of  the  absorption,  as  the  thickness  of  the  liquid 
hicrouos,  is  teen  by  the  gradual  obliteration  of  the  spectrum  towards  the 
Dpper  part  of  tha  Bgnrea. 


—An  examination  into  a  peculiar  mode  of  analysis  of  light, 

discovered  by  Sir  John  Hersohel,  in  a  solution  of  quinine  sulphate,  has 
vithin  the  last  few  years  led  to  the  disoovery  of  a  most  remai'kable  fact. 
Professor  Stokes  has  observed  that  light  of  certain  rofraugibility  and  ootor 
is  capable  of  experiencing  a  peculiar  influence  in  being  dispersed  by  cur* 
t^n  madia,  and  of  undergoing  thereby  an  alteration  of  its  refraugibilily 
ud  color.  This  curious  <£&nge,  called  fluorescence,  can  he  produced  by  a 
RTeat  number  of  bodies,  both  liquid  and  solid,  transparent  and  opaqui;. 
i'reqnentiy  the  change  affects  only  the  extreme  limits ;  at  other  timi-s 
Urgei  portions ;  and  In  a  few  casim  even  the  whole,  or,  at  all  evenia,  the 
major  part  of  tha  spectrum,  A  dilute  solution  of  qninine  sulphate,  fur 
instance,  changes  the  violet  and  dark-blue  light  to  sky-blue ;  by  a  decoction 
ef  madder  in  a  solution  of  alum  all  rays  of  higher  retrangibility  than  yel- 
low are  converted  into  yellow;  by  an  atooholio  solation  of  the  coloring 
matter  of  leaves,  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  beooma  red.  In  all  cases  in 
"hich  this  peculiar  phenomenon  presented  itself  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
Ur.  Stokefl  observed  that  it  consisted  in  a  diminution  of  the  rcft'angibiiity. 
•hns,  rays  of  so  high  a  degree  of  refrangibility,  that  they  extend  far  beyond 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  speotnim  visihte  under  ordinary  circnmiitanccs, 
may  be  rendered  luminous,  and  converted  into  blue  and  even  red  light. 

■  Ubem.  Sd<.  Jouru.,  i.  Tl, 
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DoiTBLB  RBFRACTioif  AHD  PoLABiSATioif .— A  raj  of  oommoii  light  made  to 
pass  through  certain  crystals  of  a  particular  order  is  found  to  undergo  a 
verj  remarkable  change.  It  becomes  split  or  divided  into  two  rays,  one 
of  which  follows  the  general  law  of  refraction,  while  the  other  takes  a  new 
and  extraordinary  course,  dependent  on  the  position  of  the  crystal.  ThiB 
effect,  which  is  called  double  refraction,  is  beautifully  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  Iceland  spar,  or  crystallized  calcium  carbonate.  On  placing  a 
rhomb  of  this  substance  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  on  which  a  mark  or  line 
has  been  made,  the  object  will  be  seen  double. 

Again,  if  a  ray  of  ligbt  be  suffered  to  fall  on  a  plate  of  glass  at  an  angle 
(of  560  45',  the  portion  of  the  ray  which  suffers  reflection  will  be  found  to 

have  acquired  properties  which  it  did  not  before  possess  ; 
Fig.  61.  for  on  throwing  it,  at  the  same  angle,  upon  a  second 

glass  plate,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  x>ar- 
ticular  positions  of  the  latter,  namely,  those  in  which 
the  planes  of  incidence  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another, 
when  the  ray  of  light  is  no  longer  rellected,  but  entirely 
refracted.  Light  which  has  suffered  this  change  is  said 
to  be  polarized. 

The  light  which  passes  through  the  first  or  polarizing 
plate  is  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  this  peculiar  con- 
dition, and  by  employing  a  series  of  similar  plates  held 
parallel  to  the  first,  this  effect  may  be  greatly  increased ; 
a  bundle  of  fifteen  or  twenty  such  plates  may  be  used 
'  with  great  convenience  for  the  experiment.     It  is  to  be 
remarked,  also,  that  the  light  polarized  by  transmission 
in  this  manner  is  in  an  opposite  state  to  that  polarized 
by  reflection  :  that  is,  when  examined  by  a  second  or  analyzing  plate,  held 
at  the  angle  before  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  reflected  when  the 
other  is  transmitted,  and  to  be  dispersed  when  the  first  is  reflected. 

It  is  not  every  substance  that  is  capable  of  polarizing  light  in  this 
manner ;  glass,  water,  and  certain  other  bodies  bring  about  the  change  in 
question,  each  having  a  particular  polarizing  angle  at  which  the  effect  is 
greatest.  For  each  transparent  substance  the  polarizing  angle  is  that  at 
which  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  are  perpendicular  to  each  other. 
Metals  can  also  polarize  light,  by  reflection,  but  they  do  so  very  imperfectly. 
The  two  rays  into  which  a  pencil  of  common  light  divides  itself  in  pass- 
ing through  a  doubly-refracting  crystal  are  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
polarized  in  a  very  complete  manner,  and  also  transversely,  the  one  being 
capable  of  reflection  when  the  other  vanishes  or  is  transmitted.  The  two 
rays  are  said  to  be  polarized  in  opposite  directions.  With  a  rhomb  of 
transparent  Iceland  spar  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  the  two  oppositely 
polarized  rays  may  be  widely  separated  and  examined  apart. 

Certain  doubly-refracting  crystals  absorb  one  of  these  rays,  but  not  the 
other.  Through  a  plate  of  such  a  crystal  one  ray  passes  and  becomes 
entirely  polarized  ;  the  other,  which  is  likewise  polarized,  but  in  another 
plane,  is  removed  by  absorption.  The  best  known  of  these  media  is  tour- 
maline. When  two  plates  of  this  mineral,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
crystal,  are  held  with  their  axes  parallel,  as  in  fig.  52,  light  traverses  them 
both  freely ,  but  when  one  of  them  is  turned  round  in  the  manner  shown 
in  fig.  53,  so  as  to  make  the  axes  cross  at  right  angles,  the  light  is  almost 
wholly  stopped,  if  the  tourmalines  are  good.  A  plate  of  the  mineral  thus 
becomes  an  excellent  test  for  discriminating  between  polarized  light  and 
that  which  has  not  undergone  the  change. 

Instead  of  the  tourmaline  plate,  which  is  always  colored,  frequent  use 
is  made  of  two  Nichol's  prisms,  or  conjoined  prisms  of  calcium  carbonate, 
which,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar  cutting  and  combination,  possess  the 
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fmpnty  of  alUxring  onl j  one  of  the  opposite];  polarized  raja  to  piM.  A 
iBore  advnntageoas  meUiod  of  catting  and  oomliining  prisma  has  bci.-n 
girea  by  M.  Voucault.  His  prIamB  are  aa  aervioeable  sa,  and  Ibbb  Hxp«a- 
liTo  than,  thoM  of  Nichol.     If  two  Niohol'aor  Foocault'ii  piianiR  be  plac«d 


one  behind  the  other,  in  preciseir  airailnr  poaitions,  the  light  polarized  hy 
t\ie  one  goea  tbroagti  the  other  Dnaltcred.  But  whon  one  priani  ia  slightly 
tamp*i  round  in  ita  setting,  a  clondiniss  ia  produced  ;  and  hy  oontinajng 
to  turn  the  priam,  thia  increoaea  until  perfect  darkneea  nnauea.  Tliia 
hafipenB,  aa  with  the  tonrmaline  plates,  when  the  two  priams  croaa  one 
another.  The  phenomenon  ia  the  aamo  with  colorlesa  as  with  colored  liglit. 
Oir^aLa-  iUnnzatun, — Sappoaing  that  polariied  light,  colored,  for  ex- 
ample, hy  foing  throngh  a  plate  of  red  glnaa,  has  paased  through  the  Brat 
Kichoi'B  priam,  and  i)c«n  altogether  obRtrnoted  in  oonaeqnence  of  the  po»i- 
tion  of  the  aeoond  prism,  then,  if  between  the  two  prisma  a  plate  of  rovk- 
nystal,  fcomed  hy  a  section  at  right  angles  to  the  prinoipsl  axis  of  the 
crjataJ,  be  interposed,  the  light  polarised  bj  the  first  priam  will,  by  paaa- 
Ing  thtough  the  plate  of  quarts,  be  enabled  partlallj  to  pass  through  the 
■eoond  Niohol's  prism.  Its  passage  through,  the  second  prism  can  thrn 
again  be  intermpled  hy  turning  the  aocond  priam  round  to  a  certain 
exteut.  The  rotation  required  varies  with  the  thickneas  of  the  i>l:i.te  of 
rock-crjstal,  and  with  the  color  of  the  light  emplo/od.  It  iucreaaes  from 
red  in  the  following  order — yellow,  green,  blue,  violet. 

This  property  of  rock-oryatal  waa  disoovered  by  Arago.  The  kind  of 
potarUation  has  been  called  circalBir  polarization.  Tlie  direction  of  the 
rotation  la  with  many  plates  towards  the  right  hand  ;  in  other  plates  it  is 
towarda  the  left.  The  one  class  ia  aaid  to  possess  right-handed  polariia- 
tion,  or  to  be  dextrorotatory  at  dtxtngyrate;  the  other  claaa,  to  posaeaa  loft- 
handed  polarization,  or  to  be  Imontatory  or  levogymte.  For  a  long  time 
<)aarti  waa  the  only  solid  body  hnown  to  exhibit  circular  polarization. 
Othera  have  ainoe  been  found  which  possess  thia  property  in  a  far  higher 
degree.  Thus,  a  plate  of  cinnabar  acta  fifteen  times  more  powerfully  than 
s  plale  of  quartz  of  eqnal  thickneaa. 

Blot  obserrad  that  many  solutions  of  organic  snbstancos  exhibit  the 
property  of  circular  polarization,  though  to  a  for  less  extent  than  rock- 
cryital.  Thus,  aolutiona  of  oane-angar,  glncoae,  and  tartaric  acid,  posECSs 
right-handed  polarization  ;  whilst  albumin,  uncryatallizable  augar,  and  oil 
cf  turpentine,  are  lefl-handed.  In  all  theae  Bolntiora  the  amount  of  circular 
polarization  increases  with  the  concentration  of  the  liquid,  and  the  thick- 
neaa  of  the  oolumn  through  which  the  light  passes.  Hence,  circular 
polarization  is  an  important  anxiliary  in  chemical  analysis.  In  order  to 
determine  the  smonnt  of  polarizatiou  which  any  liquid  cxhibitB,  It  Is  put 
Into  a  glaaa  tnbe  not  leaa  than  from  ten  to  twelve  Inchea  long,  which  is 
dosed  with  glass  plates.  This  is  then  placed  betweon  the  two  Nichnl'a 
prisma,  which  have  prevjonaly  been  so  arranged  with  regard  to  each  olhiT 
that  no  light  oonld  pass  through.     An  apparatus  of  thia  deeorlption,  the 
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saocharimeter,  is  used  for  determining  the  concentration  of  solutions 
of  cane-sugar. 

The  form  of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  fig.  54.  The  two  Nicliors 
prisms  are  inclosed  in  the  corresponding  fastenings  a  and  6.  Between  the 
two  there  is  a  space  to  receive  the  tube,  which  is  filled  with  the  solution 
of  sugar.     If  the  prisms  are  crossed  in  the  way  above  mentioned  before 

Fig.  64. 
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the  tube  is  put  in  its  place,  that  is,  if  thej  are  placed  so  that  no  light 
passes  them,  then,  by  the  action  of  the  solution  of  sugar,  the  light  is 
enabled  to  pass,  and  the  Nichol's  prism,  a,  must  be  turned  through  a 
certain  angle  before  the  light  is  agaui  perfectly  stopped.  The  magnitude 
of  this  angle  is  observed  on  the  circular  disk  «  «,  which  is  divided  into 
degrees,  and  upon  which,  by  the  turning  of  the  prism,  an  index  x  is 
moved  along  the  division.  When  the  tube  is  exactly  ten  inches  long,  and 
closed  at  both  ends  by  flat  glass  plates,  and  when  it  is  filled  with  solution 
containing  10  per  cent,  by  weight  of  cane-sugar,  and  free  from  any  other 
substance  possessing  an  action  on  light,  the  angle  of  rotation  for  the 
middle  yellow  ray  is  19. 6^.  Now,  the  magnitude  of  this  angle  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid,  and  also  to  the  quan- 
tity of  sugar  in  solution.  If,  therefore,  a  solution  containing  z  per  cent, 
by  weight  of  sugar  in  a  tube  /  inches  long,  produce  a  rotation  equal  to  a 
degrees,  the  percentage  of  sugar  will  be  given  by  the  equation^ 


whence, 
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This  process  is  not  anffioient  when  the  solution  oontains  oane-engar  and 
mcrystal  1 1  aable  sugar ;  for  the  latter  rotates  the  ray  to  the  left ;  in  that 
case  onlj  the  dllTerenoe  of  the  two  actions  is  obtained.  But  if  the  whole 
qoantitjr  of  sugar  be  changed  into  nncrystallizabie  sugar,  and  the  experi- 
Dent  be  repeated,  then  from  the  results  of  the  two  obserrations  the  quan- 
titj  of  both  kinds  of  sugar  can  easily  be  calculated. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  exactly  that  position  of  the  Nichors  prisms  in  which 
the  greatest  darkness  prevails.    To  make  the  measurements  more  exact 
and  easy,  Soleil  has  made  some  additions  to  the  apparatus.     At  q^  before 
the  prism  6,  a  plate  of  rock-crystal  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  is  placed. 
It  is  divided  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision,  half  consisting  of  quarts 
rotating  to  tlie  right  hand,  and  half  of  the  variety  which  rotates  to  tlie 
left  ;  it  is  0.148  inch  (3.75  xnillimetres)  thick,  this  thickness  being  found 
by  experiment  to  produce  the  greatest  difference  in  the  color  of  the  two 
halves,  when  one  prism  is  slightly  rotated.     The  solution  of  sugar  has 
precisely  the  same  action  on  the  rotation,  since  it  increases  the  action  of 
the  half  which  has  a  right-handed  rotation,  and  lessens  the  action  of  the 
half  which  rotates  to  the  left.     Hence  the  two  halves  will  assume  a  differ- 
ent color  when  the  smallest  quantity  of  sugar  is  present  in  the  liquid.     By 
slightly  taming  the  Nichol's  prism  a,  this  difference  can  be  again  removed. 
&oleil  has  intr<^uced  another  more  delicate  means  of  effecting  this,  at  tlio 
part  f,  which  he  calls  the  compensator.     The  most  important  parts  of  this 
are  sex^arately  represented  in  fig.  54.     It  consists  of  two  exactly  equal 
Tight-angled  prisms,  of  left-handed  quartz,  whose  surfaces,  c  and  c',  are 
cut  ]>erpendicular  to  the  optio  axis.    These  prisms  can,  by  means  of  the 
screw  V  and  a  rack  and  pinion,  be  made  to  slide  on  one  another,  so  that, 
when  taken  together,  they  form  a  plate  of  varying  thickness,  bounded  by 
parallel  sarfaces.     One  of  the  frames  has  a  scale  /,  the  other  a  vernier  n. 
When  this  points  to  zero  of  the  scale,  the  optical  action  of  the  two  prisms 
is  exaotly  compensated  by  a  right-handed  plate  of  rock-crystal,  so  that  an 
effect  is  obtained  as  r^ards  circular  polarization,  as  if  the  whole  system 
wm  not  present.     As  soon,  however,  as  the  screw  is  moved,  and  thus  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  formed  by  the  two  prisms  is  changed  (we  will  sup- 
pose it  increased),  then  a  left-handed  action  ensues,  which  must  be  pro- 
perly regulated,  until  it  compensates  the  opposite  action  of  a  solution  of 
sugar.     Thus  a  convenient  method  is  obtained  of  rendering  the  color  of 
the  double  plate  uniform,  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  so  by  the  action  of  the 
■agar. 

Faraday  made  the  remarkable  discovery  that,  if  a  very  strong  electric 
current  be  passed  round  a  substance  which  possesses  the  property  of 
circular  polarization,  the  amount  of  rotation  is  altered  to  a  considerable 
degree. 

HsATnro  Aim  Chemical  Rats  of  the  Solas  Spectrum. — ^The  luminous 
f'ys  of  the  sun  are  accompanied,  as  already  mentioned,  by  others  which 
P<3sse6s  heating  powers.  If  the  temperature  of  the  different  colored  spaces 
hi  the  spectrum  be  tried  with  a  delicate  thermometer,  it  will  be  found  to 
increase  from  the  violet'  to  the  red  extremity,  and  when  the  prism  is  of 
some  particular  kinds  of  glass,  the  greatest  effect  will  be  manifested  a 
kittle  beyond  the  visible  red  rays.  The  position  of  the  greatest  heating 
effect  in  the  spectrum  materially  depends  on  the  absorptive  nature  of  the 
gUsB.  Transparent  though  this  medium  is  to  the  rays  of  light,  it  never- 
theless absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  heat  rays.  Transparent 
fock-salt  is  almost  without  absorptive  action  on  the  thermal  rays.  In  the 
spectrum  obtained  by  passing  the  solar  rays  through  prisms  of  rock-salt, 
^e  greatest  thermal  effect  is  found  at  a  position  far  beyond  the  last  visible 
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red  rays.    It  is  inferred  from  this  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  heating  rays 
of  the  sun  are  among  the  least  refrangible  components  of  the  solar  beam. 

Again,  it  has  long  been  known  that  chemical  changes  both  of  oomblii&- 
tion  and  of  decomposition,  bat  more  particularlj  the  latter,  can  be  effected 
bj  the  action  of  light.     Chlorine  and  hydrogen  combine  at  common  tern- 
poratures  only  under  the  influence  of  light ;  and  parallel  cases  occur  in 
great  numbers  in  organic  chemistry.    The  blackening  and  decomposition 
of  silver  salts  are  familiar  instances  of  the  chemical  powers  of  the  aame 
agent.     Now,  it  is  not  always  the  luminous  part  of  the  ray  which  effects 
these  changes ;  they  are  chiefly  produced  by  certain  invisible  rays,  which. 
accompany  the  others,  and  are  found  most  abundantly  beyond  the  violet 
part  of  the  spectrum.     It  is  there  that  certain  chemical  effects  are  most 
marked,  although  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  exceedingly  feeble.    These 
chemically  acting  rays  are  sometimes  called  actinic  rays  (oxiict  a  ray),  and 
the  chemical  xiction  of  sunlight  is  called  actinism;  but  these  terms  are  not 
very  well  chosen.     The  chemical  rays  are  thus  directly  opposed  to  tlie 
heating  rays  in  the  common  spectrum  in  their  degree  of  refrangibility, 
since  they  exceed  all  the  others  in  this  respect.    The  luminoua  rays,  too, 
under  peculiar  conditions,  exert  decomposing  powers  upon  silver  salts. 
The  result  of  the  action  of  any  ray  depends,  moreover,  greatly  on  tlie 
physical  state  of  the  surface  on  which  it  falls,  and  on  the  chemical  con* 
stitution  of  the  body  ;  indeed,  for  every  kind  of  ray  a  substance  may  be 
found  which  under  particular  circumstances  will  be  affected  by  it ;  and 
thus  it  appears  that  the  chemical  functions  are  by  no  means  coniined  to 
any  set  of  rays  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest. 

Upon  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  light  is  based  the  art  of  photO" 
graphy.  In  the  year  1802  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood  proposed  a  method  of 
copying  paintings  on  glass,  by  placing  behind  them  white  paper  or  leather 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  which  became  decomposed  and 
blackened  by  the  transmitted  light  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
latter ;  and  Davy,  in  repeating  those  experiments,  found  that  he  could 
thus  obtain  tolerably  accurate  representations  of  objects  of  a  texture  partly 
opaque  and  partly  transparent,  such  as  leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects, 
and  even  copy  with  a  certain  degree  of  success  the  images  of  small  objects 
obtained  by  the  solar  microscope.  These  pictures,  however,  required  to 
be  kept  in  the  dark,  and  could  only  be  examined  by  candle-light,  other- 
wise they  became  obliterated  by  the  blackening  of  the  whole  surface,  from 
which  the  salt  of  silver  could  not  be  removed.  These  attempts  at  light- 
painting  attracted  but  little  notice  till  the  year  1839,  when  Mr.  Fox  Talbot 
published  his  plan  of  ''  photogenic  drawing."  This  consisted  in  exposing 
in  the  camera  a  paper  soaked  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  after- 
wards washed  over  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  image 
thus  obtained  was  a  negative  one,  the  lights  being  dark  and  the  shadows 
light,  and  the  pictures  were  fixed  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt. 

Many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this  process.  In  1841  Fox  Tal- 
bot patented  the  beautiful  process  known  as  the  "Talbotype  or  Calotype 
process,"  in  which  the  paper  is  coated  with  silver  iodide  by  dipping  it  first 
in  silver  nitrate,  then  in  potassium  iodide. 

Paper  thus  prepared  is  not  sensitive  per  ae  io  the  action  of  light,  but 
may  be  rendered  so  by  washing  it  over  with  a  mixture  of  silver  nitrate  and 
gallic  or  acetic  acid.  If  it  be  exposed  in  the  camera  for  two  or  throe 
minutes,  it  does  not  receive  a  visible  image  (unless  the  light  has  been  very 
strong) ;  but  still  the  compound  has  undergone  a  certain  change  by  the 
influence  of  the  light ;  for  on  subsequently  washing  it  over  with  the  mix- 
ture of  silvor  nitrate  and  acetic  or  gallic  acid,  and  gently  warming  it,  a 
negative  image  comes  out  on  it  with  great  distinctness.    This  image  is 
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fixed  bj  washing  the  paper  with  sodium  hyposulphite,  which  removes  the 
vJzole  of  the  silver  iodide  not  acted  upon  by  the  light,  and  thus  protects 
the  picture  from  further  change  by  exposure  to  light.  The  negative  picture 
Urns  obtained  is  rendered  transparent  by  placing  it  between  two  sheets  of 
blotting-paper  saturated  with  white  wax,  and  passing  a  moderately  heated 
iBioothing-iron  over  the  whole.  It  may  then  be  used  for  printing  positive 
pieturet  by  laying  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  chloride  or  iodide 
of  silver  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun. 

A  most  important  step  in  the  progress  of  photography  is  the  substitu- 
tioo  of  a  transparent  film  of  iodized  collodion  or  albumin  spread 
upon  glass,  for  the  iodized  paper  used  in  Talbot's  process,  to  receive  the 
negative  image  in  the  camera.  The  process  is  thus  rendered  so  much  more 
certain  and  rapid,  and  the  positive  pictures  obtained  by  transferring  the 
negative  to  paper  prepared  with  chloride  or  iodide  of  silver  are  found  to 
be  so  much  sharper  in  outline,  than  when  the  transference  occurs  through 
paper,  as  in  the  talbotype  process,  that  this  method  is  now  universally 
employed.  In  this  process,  as  in  that  of  the  Calotype,  the  image  produce<l 
in  the  camera  is  a  latent  one,  and  requires  development  with  substances 
such  as  pyrogallio  acid,  or  ferrous  sulphate,  which,  having  a  tendency  to 
absorb  oxygen,  induce,  in  presence  of  silver  nitrate,  the  reduction  of  the 
chloride  or  iodide  to  the  metallic  state.  For  a  description  of  the  best  appa- 
ratus and  latest  processes  used  in  the  collodion  method,  the  reader  may 
consult  Uardwich's  "  Manual  of  Photographic  Chemistry.*' 

Sir  John  Herschel  has  shown  that  a  great  number  of  other  substances 
can  be  employed  in  these  photographic  processes  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  deoxidizing  effects  of  certain  portions  of  the  solar  rays.  Paper  washed 
▼ith  a  solntion  of  ferric  salt  becomes  capable  of  receiving  impressions  of 
this  kind,  which  may  afterwards  be  made  evident  by  potassium  ferricy- 
anide,  or  gold  chloride.  Vegetable  colors  are  also  acted  upon  in  a  very 
curious  and  apparently  definite  manner  by  the  different  parts  of  the  spec- 
trum. 

The  daguerreotype,  the  announcement  of  which  was  first  made  in  the 
iummer  of  1839,  by  M.  Daguerre,  who  had  been  occupied  with  this  sub- 
ject from  1826,  if  not  earlier,  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  deoom* 
posing  effects  of  the  solar  rays.  A  clean  and  highly  polished  plate  of 
silvered  copper  is  exposed  for  a  certain  time  to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  and 
then  transported  to  the  camera  obscura.  In  the  most  improved  state  of 
^he  process,  a  very  short  time  suffices  for  effecting  the  necessary  change  in 
the  film  of  silver  iodide.  The  picture,  however,  becomes  visible  only  by 
exposing  it  to  the  vapor  of  mercury,  which  attaches  itself,  in  the  form  of 
exceedingly  minute  globules,  to  those  parts  which  have  been  most  acted 
«pon,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  lights,  the  shadows  being  formed  by  the  dark 
polish  of  the  metallic  plate.  Lastly,  the  plate  is  washed  with  sodium 
hyposulphite,  to  remove  the  undeoomposed  silver  iodide  and  render  it  per- 
manent. 

Since  Daguerre's  time  this  process  has  undergone  considerable  improve- 
nients  ;  amongst  these,  we  may  mention  the  exposure  of  the  plate  to  the 
▼apor  of  bromine,  by  which  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  is  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  reduction  of  metallic  gold  upon  the  surface  of  the  film 
during  the  process  of  fixing,  by  which  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  picture 
are  rendered  more  effective. 

Etching  and  lithographic  processes,  by  combined  chemical  and  photo- 
Rraphio  agency,  promise  to  lie  of  considerable  utility.  The  earliest  is  that 
of  Nidpce :  he  applied  a  bituminous  coating  to  a  metal  plate,  upon  which 
»n  engraving  was  superimposed.  The  light,  being  thus  partially  mter- 
Mipted,  acted  unequally  upon  the  varnish  ;  a  liquid  hydro-carbon,  petro- 
feum,  used  as  a  solvent,  removed  the  bitumen  wherever  the  light  had  not 
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acted ;  an  enpjaying  acid  oonld  now  bite  the  unprotected  metal,  wMcIi. 
could  eventuallj  be  printed  from  in  the  usual  way.  Very  Buocesaful  reeults 
have  also  been  obtained  by  M.  Fizeau,  who  submits  the  daguerreotype  to 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  common  salt,  and  potassiani. 
nitrate,  when  the  silver  only  is  attacked,  the  mercurialized  portion  of  tlio 
image  resisting  the  acid ;  an  etching  is  thus  obtained  following  minutely 
the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  picture.  To  deepen  this  etching,  the  silver 
chloride  formed  is  removed  by  ammonia,  the  plate  is  boiled  in  cauatio 
potash  and  again  treated  with  add,  and  so  on  till  the  etching  is  of  sn  In- 
dent depth.  Sometimes  electro-gilding  is  resorted  to,  and  an  engraving 
acid  is  used  to  get  still  more  powerful  impressions. 

Among  recent  results  are  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Talbot  on  steel  plates  : 
he  uses  a  mixture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  gelatin,  which  hardens  lyy 
exposure  to  the  light ;  the  parts  not  affected  are  removed  by  washixipr. 
Platinum  tetrachloride  is  used  as  an  etching  liquid ;  it  has  the  advantage 
of  biting  with  greater  regularity  than  nitric  acid. 

The  bitumen  process  of  M.  Nidpoo  has  been  applied  to  lithographic  stone  ; 
and  positives  obtained  from  negative  talbotypes  have  been  printed  off  hy  a 
modification  of  the  ordinary  lithographic  process.  M.  Nidpoe  finds  tliat 
ether  dissolves  the  altered  bitumen,  while  naphtha,  or  bonzol,  attacka  by 
preference  the  bitumen  in  its  normal  condition. 
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A  vAsencjTEJLR  speoies  of  iron  ore  has  long  been  remarkable  for  its  property 
pf  attracting  small  pieces  of  iron,  and  oansing  them  to  adhere  to  its  surface ; 
it  is  called  loadstone  or  magnetic  iron  ore. 

If  a  piece  of  this  loadstone  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  fonnd  that 
the  attractive  force  for  particles  of  iron  is  greatest  at  certain  particular 
points  of  its  snrfaoe,  while  elsewhere  it  is  much  diminished,  or  even  alto- 
gether absent.  These  attractive  points  are  denominated  poles,  and  the 
loadstone  itself  ia  said  to  be  endowed  with  magnetic  polarity. 

If  one  of  the  pole-snrfaoes  of  a  natural  loadstone  be  rubbed  in  a  particu- 
lar manner  over  a  bar  of  steel,  its  characteristic  properties  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  bar,  which  will  then  be  found  to  attract  iron  filings  like  the 
loadstone  its«$lf.  Further,  the  attractive  force  will  appear  to  he  greatest 
at  two  points  situated  very  near  the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  least  of 
all  towards  the  middle.  The  bar  of  steel  so  treated  is  said  to  be  magnet- 
>2*^,  or  to  constitute  an  artificial  magnet. 

When  a  magnetized  bar  or  natural  magnet  is  suspended  at  its  centre  in 
^ny  convenient  manner,  so  as  to  be  free  to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it 
)s  always  found  to  assume  a  particular  direction  with  regard  to  the  earth, 
one  end  x>ointing  nearly  north,  and  the  other  nearly  south.  This  direction 
varies  with  the  geographical  position  of  the  place,  and  is  different  also  at 
the  same  place  at  different  times.  In  London,  at  the  present  time,  the 
needle  points  19^  32'  west  of  the  astronomical  north.  If  the  bar  be  moved 
^^<>iQ^  this  position,  it  will  tend  to  reassume  it,  and,  after  a  few  oscillations, 
Settle  at  rest  as  before.  The  pole  which  points  towards  the  astronomical 
iiorth  is  usually  distinguished  as  the  north  pole  of  the  bar,  and  that  which 
points  southward  as  the  south  pole. 

A  magnet,  either  natural  or  artificial,  of  symmetrical  form,  suspended 
ui  the  presence  of  a  second  magnet,  serves  to  exhibit  certain  phenomena 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  which  deserve  particular  attention.  When  a 
'ooTih  pole  is  presented  to  a  south  pole,  or  a  south  pole  to  a  north,  attrac- 
tion ensues  between  them ;  the  endbs  of  the  bars  approach  each  other,  and, 
if  permitted,  adhere  with  considerable  force ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
^rth  pole  is  brought  near  a  second  north  pole,  or  a  south  pole  near  another 
south  pole,  mutual  repulsion  ib  observed,  and  the  ends  of  the  bars  recede 
from  each  other  as  far  as  possible.  Poles  of  an  opposite  name  attract,  and  poles 
of  a  similar  name  repel  each  other.  Thus,  a  small  bar  or  needle  of  steel,  pro- 
perly magnetized  and  suspended,  and  having  its  poles  marked,  becomes 
an  instrument  fitted  not  only  to  discover  the  existence  of  magnetic  power 
in  other  bodies,  but  to  estimate  the  kind  of  polarity  affected  by  their  dif- 
ferent parts. 

A  piece  of  soft  iron  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  magnet  acquires 
itself  magnetic  properties :  the  intensity  of  the  power  thus  conferred  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  magnet,  and  upon  the  space  which  divides  tlie  two, 
becoming  greater  as  that  space  decreases,  and  greatest  of  all  in  actual  con- 
tact. The  iron,  under  these  circumstances,  is  said  to  be  magnetized  by 
ind*tdion  or  influence,  and  the  effect,  which  reaches  its  maximum  in  an 
iostant,  is  at  once  destroyed  by  removing  the  magnet. 

When  steel  is  substituted  for  iron  in  this  experiment,  the  inductive 
action  is  hardly  perceptible  at  first,  and  becomes  manifest  only  after  the 
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lapse  of  a  certain  time:  in  thi»  condition,  when  the  steel  bar  is  removed 
from  the  magnet,  it  retains  a  portion  of  the  induced  polarity.    It  becomcfs 

indeed,  a  permanent  magnet,  similar 
to  the  first,  and  retains  its  pecnlinr 
properties  for  an  indefinite  time.  1  his 
resistance,  which  steel  always  ofierK  in 
a  greater  or  lees  degree  both  to  the  de- 
vdopment  of  magnetism  and  to  itii 
snbsequent  destraction,  is  called  speeifie 
cocrcwt  potcCTm 

The  mie  which  regulates  the  induc- 
tion of  magnetic  polaritv  in  all  caseB  is 
exceedingly  simple,  an^  most  ini(K>rt- 
ant  to  be  remembered.    The  pole  pro- 
duced is  always  of  the  opposite  name 
to  that  which  prodnced  it,  a  nortli  fiole 
developing  sooth  |K>larity,  and  a  Fouth 
pole  north  polarity.    The  north    pole 
of  the  magnet  figured  in  the  sketch  in- 
duces sofith  polarity  in  all  the  nearer 
extremities  of  the  pieces  of  iron   or 
steel  which  surround  it,  and  a  state 
similar  to  its  own  in  all  the  more  remote  extremities.     The  iron  thus  mag- 
netized is  capable  of  exerting  a  similar  inductive  action  on  a  second  piece, 
and  that  upon  a  third,  and  so  to  a  great  number,  the  intensity  of  the  force 
diminishing  as  the  distance  from  the  permanent  magnet  increases.     It  is 
in  this  way  that  a  magnet  is  enabled  to  hold  up  a  number  of  small  pieces 
of  iron;  or  a  bunch  of  filings,  each  separate  piece  becoming  for  the  time  a 
magnet  by  induction. 

Magnetic  polarity,  similar  in  degree  to  that  which  iron  presents,  has 
been  found  only  in  some  of  the  compounds  of  iron,  in  nickel,  and  in 
cobalt. 

Magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  inter- 
fered with  by  the  interposition  of  substances  destitute  of  magnetic  proper- 
ties. Thick  plates  of  glass,  shellac,  metals,  wood,  or  of  any  substances 
except  those  above  mentioned,  may  be  placed  between  a  magnet  and  a 
suspended  needle,  or  a  piece  of  iron  under  its  influence,  the  distance  being 
preserved,  without  the  least  perceptible  alteration  in  its  attractive  power, 
or  force  of  induction. 

One  kind  of  polarity  cannot  be  exhibited  without  the  other.  In  other 
words,  a  magnetic  pole  cannot  be  isolated.  If  a  magnetized  bar  of  steel 
bo  broken  at  its  neutral  point,  or  in  the  middle,  each  of  the  broken  ends 
acquires  an  opposite  pole,  so  that  both  portions  of  the  bar  become  perfect 
magnets  ;  and,  if  the  division  be  carried  still  further,  if  the  bar  be  broken 
into  a  hundred  pieces,  each  fragment  will  be  a  complete  magnet,  having 
its  own  north  and  south  poles. 

This  experiment  serves  to  show  very  clearly  that  the  apparent  polwity 
of  the  bar  is  the  consequence  of  the  polarity  of  each  individual  particle, 
the  poles  of  the  bar  being  merely  points  through  which  the  resultants  of 
all  these  forces  pass ;  the  largest  magnet  is  made  up  of  an  immense  number 
of  little  magnets  regularly  arranged  side  by  side,  all  having  their  north 
poles  looking  one  way,  and  their  south  polos  the  other.  The  middle  por- 
tion of  such  a  system  cannot  possibly  exhibit  attractive  or  repulsive  effects 
on  an  external  body,  because  each  pole  is  in  close  Juxtaposition  with  one 
of  an  opposite  name  and  of  equal  power.  Hence  their  foroes  will  be 
exerted  in  opposite  directions,   and  neutralize  each    other's  influence. 
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Sach  iriU  not  be  the  case  at  the  extremities  of  the  bar ;  there  unoompen* 
Mted  poUrity  wiU  bo  found,  capable  of  exerting  its  specific  power. 
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This  idea  of  regular  polarization  of  particles  of  matter  in  virtue  of  a  pair 
of  opposite  and  equal  forces,  is  not  confined  to  magnetic  phenomena ;  it  is 
tiie  l4Sne  principle  in  electrical  science,  and  is  constantly  rejawiuced  in 
some  form  or  other  in  every  discussion  involving  the  consideration  of  mole- 

Artificial  'steel  magnets  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  ;  snch  as 
small  Ught  needles,  mounted  with  an  agate  cap  for  suspension  upon  a  fine 
point;  straight  bars  of  various  kinds;  bars  curved  into  the  shape  of  a 
hoiseihoe.  etc.  All  these  have  regular  polarity  communicated  to  them 
by  cerUin  processes  of  rubbing  or  touching  wiUi  another  ««^^«*»  ^^^^«^ 
4nire  care,  but  are  not  otherwise  difficult  of  execution.  When  great 
power  is  wished  for,  a  number  of  bars  may  be  screwed  together,  with  their 
^aar  ends  in  contact,  and  in  this  way  it  is  easy  to  construct  permanent 
steel  magnets  capable  of  sustaining  great  weights.  To  prevent  the  gradual 
destruction  of  magnetic  force,  which  would  otherwise  occur,  it  is  usual  to 
arm  each  pole  with  a  piece  of  soft  iron  or  keeper,  which,  becoming  mag- 
nelixed  by  induction,  serves  to  sustain  the  polarity  of  the  bar,  and  in  some 
cases  even  increases  its  energy.  ,  ,  ,    , 

Magnetism  is  not  peculiar  to  these  substances  which  have  more  espe- 
cially been  called  magnetic,  such  as  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  but  it  is  the  pro- 
perty of  all  metals,  though  to  a  much  smaller  degree.  Very  powerful 
magnets  are  required  to  show  this  remarkable  fact.  Large  horse-shoe 
magnets,  made  by  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  are  best  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  The  magnetic  action  on  different  substances  which  are 
eapable  of  being  easily  moved,  differs  not  only  according  to  the  size,  but 
also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Faraday  divides  all  bodies  into  two  classes.  He  calls  the  one  magnetic, 
or,  bettor,  paramagnetic,  and  the  other  diamagnettc. 

The  matter  of  which  a  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  body  consists  is  attracted 
by  both  poles  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet ;  on  the  contrary,  the  matter  of  a 
diamagnetio  body  is  repelled.  When  a  small  iron  bar  is  hung  by  un- 
twisted silk  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  so  that  its  long  diameter  can 
essily  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  it  arranges  itself  axially,  that  is,  parallel 
to  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  poles,  or  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the 
poles,  assuming  at  the  end  which  is  nearest  the  north  pole,  a  south  pole, 
and  at  the  end  nearest  the  south  pole,  a  north  pole.  Whenever  the  little 
bar  is  removed  from  this  position,  it  returns,  after  a  few  oscillations,  to  its 
previous  position.  The  whole  class  of  paramagnetic  Iwdies  behave  in  a 
precisely  similar  way  under  similar  circumstances,  but  in  the  intensity  of 
the  effects  great  differences  occur. 

Diamagnetic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  have  their  long  diameters  placed 
equatorially,  that  is,  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis.  They  behave 
w  If  at  the  end  opposite  to  each  pole  of  the  magnet  the  same  kind  of 
polarity  existed. 

In  the  first  class  of  substances,  besides  iron,  which  is  the  best  represen- 
tative of  the  class,  we  have  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  chromium,  cerium, 
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titanium,  palladium,  platinum,  oemium,  aluminium,  oxygen,  and  also 
most  of  the  compounds  of  these  bodies,  most  of  them,  even  when  in  solu- 
tion. According  to  Faraday,  the  following  substances  are  also  feebly  para- 
magnetic (magnetic), — paper,  sealing-wax,  Indian-ink,  porcelain,  asbestos, 
fluor-spar,  minium,  cinnabar,  binoxide  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  tourmaline, 
graphite,  and  charcoal. 

In  the  second  class  are  placed  bismuth,  antimony,  line,  tin,  cadmimn, 
sodium,  mercury,  lead,  silver,  copper,  gold,  arsenic,  uranium,  rhodium, 
iridium,  tungsten,  phosphorus,  iodine,  sulphur,  chlorine,  hydrogen,  and 
many  of  their  compounds.  Also,  glass  free  from  iron,  water,  alcoliol, 
ether,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  resin,  wax,  olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine, 
caoutchouc,  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  wood.     These  are  diamagnetic. 

When  diamagnetic  and  paramagnetic  bodies  are  combined,  their  peculiar 
properties  are  more  or  less  neutralized.  In  most  of  these  compounds, 
occasionally  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of 
iron,  the  peculiar  magnetic  power  remains  more  or  less  in  excess.  Thus 
green  bottle-glass,  and  many  varieties  of  crown  glass  are  magnetic  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  iron  they  oontain. 

In  order  to  examine  the  magnetic  properties  of  liquids,  they  are  placed 
in  very  thin  glass  tubes,  the  ends  of  which  are  then  closed  by  melting  ; 
they  are  then  hung  horizontally  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  Under 
the  influence  of  poles  sufficiently  powerful,  they  begin  to  swing,  and 
according  as  the  fluid  contents  are  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  or  diamagnetic, 
they  assume  an  axial  or  equatorial  position. 

Faraday  has  tried  the  magnetic  condition  of  gases  in  different  ways. 
One  method  consisted  in  making  soap-bubbles  with  the  gas  which  he  wished 
to  investigate,  and  bringing  these  near  the  poles.  Soap  and  water  alone 
is  feebly  diamagnetic.  A  bubble  filled  with  oxygen  was  strongly  attracted 
by  the  magnet.  All  other  gases  in  the  air  are  diamagnetic,  that  is,  they 
are  repelled.  But,  as  Faraday  has  shown,  in  a  different  way,  this  partly 
arises  from  the  paramagnetic  (magnetic)  property  of  the  air.  Thus  he 
found  that  nitrogen,  when  this  differential  action  was  eliminated,  was  per- 
fectly indifferent,  whether  it  was  condensed  or  rarefied,  whether  cooled  or 
heated.  When  the  temperature  is  raised,  the  diamagnetic  property  of 
gases  in  the  air  is  increased.  Hence,  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  of  hydrogen 
is  strongly  repelled  by  the  magnet.  Even  warm  air  is  diamagnetic  in  oold 
air. 

For  some  time  it  had  been  believed  that  crystallized  bodies  exhibited  a 
special  and  peculiar  behavior  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet. 
It  appeared  as  though  the  magnetic  directing  power  of  the  crystal  had 
some  peculiar  relation  to  the  position  of  its  optic  axis  ;  so  that,  independ- 
ently of  the  magnetic  property  of  the  substance  of  the  crystal,  if  the 
crystal  were  positively  optical,  it  possessed  the  power  of  placing  its  optic 
axis  parallel  with  the  line  which  joined  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  while 
optically  negative  crystals  tried  to  arrange  their  axis  at  right  angles  to 
this  line.  This  supposition  is  disproved  by  the  excellent  investigation  of 
Tyndall  and  Knoblauch,  who  showed  that  exceptions  to  the  above  law  are 
furnished  by  all  classes  of  crystals,  and  proved  that  the  action,  instead  of 
being  independent  of  the  magnetic  nature  of  the  mass,  was  completely 
reversed  where,  in  isomorphous  crystals,  a  magnetic  constituent  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  diamagnetic  one.  Rejecting  the  various  new  forces  assumed, 
Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  referred  the  observed  phenomena  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  magnetic  force  by  structure,  and  they  imitated  the  effects  exactly 
by  means  of  substances  whose  structure  had  been  modified  by  compr€«sion. 
In  a  later  investigation  Tyndafl  demonstrated  the  fundamental  principle 
on  which  these  phenomena  depend,  showing  that  the  entire  mass  of  a  mag- 
netic bddy  is  most  strongly  attracted  when  the  attracting  force  acts  parallel 
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b>  the  line  of  compression ;  and  that  a  diama^etic  substance  is  most 
strongly  repelled  when  the  repulsion  acts  along  the  same  line.  Uence, 
Then  such  a  body  is  freely  suspended  in  the  magnetic  field,  the  line  of 
eampreBsion  must  set  axially  or  equatorially,  according  as  the  mass  is  mag- 
netic or  diamagnetic.  Faraday  was  the  first  to  establish  a  dififerential 
action  of  this  kind  in  the  case  of  bismuth  ;  Tyndall  extended  it  to  several 
lognetic  and  diamagnetic  crystals,  and  showed  that  it  was  not  confined  to 
them,  but  waa  a  general  property  of  matter.  It  was  also  proved  tlmt,  for 
a  fixed  distance,  the  attraction  of  a  magnetic  sphere,  and  the  repulsion  of 
a  diamagnetio  sphere,  followed  precisely  the  same  law,  both  being  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  exciting  current. 

The  phenomena  of  diamagnetism  naturally  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  repulsion  exerted  by  a  magnetic  pole  on  diamagnetic  bodies  is  a  force 
distinct  from  that  of  magnetism  as  exerted  upon  iron  and  other  bodies  of 
the  magnetic  class  ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magnetic  and  dia- 
luagnetic  conditions  of  matter  are  merely  relative,  so  that  all  bodies  are 
magnetic  in  different  degrees,  and  the  apparent  repulsion  of  a  diamagnetic 
hody,  such  as   bismuth,  is  merely  the  result  of  its  being  attracted  by  the 
magnet  less  than  the  particles  of  the  surrounding  medium.  Just  as  a 
balloon  recedes  from  the  earth  because  its  weight  is  less  than  that  of  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  surrounding  air.     It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  same  body 
may  appear  magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  according  to  the  medium  in  which  it 
u  placed.     Ferrous  sulphate  is  a  magnetic  substance,  and  water  is  dia- 
m^netic ;   hence  it  is  possible,  by  varying  the  strength  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  this  salt,  to  make  it  either  magnetic,  indififerent,  or  diamagnetic, 
when  suspended  in  air.     Again,  a  tube  containing  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  suspended  horizontally  within  a  jar  also  filled  with  a  solution  of 
the  same  salt,  and  placed  between  the  poles  of  two  powerful  electro-magnets, 
yill  place  itself  axially  or  equatorially ,  according  as  the  solution  contained 
Ui  it  16  stronger  or  weaker  than  that  in  the  jar.     In  the  same  manner, 
then,  we  may  conceive  tliat  bismuth  places  itself  equatorially  between  two 
magnetic  poles,  because  it  is  less  magnetic  than  the  surrounding  air.     But 
the  diamagnetism  of  bismuth  and  other  bodies  of  the  same  class  shows 
itself  in  a  vacuum  as  well  as  in  air ;  hence,  if  diamagnetism  is  not  to  be 
>^garded  as  a  distinct  force,  we  must  suppose  that  the  ether  is  also  mag- 
netic, and  occupies  in  the  magnetic  scale  the  place  intermediate  between 
^iiAgnetic  and  diamagnetic  bodies. 

"^hat  a  body  suspended  in  a  medium  of  greater  magnetic  susceptibility 
^&n  itself  wUl  recede  from  a  magnetic  pole  in  its  neighborhood,  in  conse- 
qaenoe  of  the  greater  force  with  which  the  particles  of  the  medium  are 
impelled  towards  the  magnet,  is  so  obvious  a  consequence  of  mechanical 
^^^s,  that  we  can  scarcely  avoid  attributing  the  movements  of  diamag- 
i^tic  bodies  to  the  cause  just  mentioned  ;  at  least,  when  the  body  is  sus- 
pended in  air  or  other  magnetic  gas.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in 
Teeonclling  the  above-described  phenomena  of  compressed  and  crystallized 
^ies  with  this  view ;  and,  moreover,  Tyndall  has  shown,  by  a  method 
▼hieh  we  cannot  here  describe,*  that  diamagnetic  bodies  possess  opposite 
poles,  analogous  to  those  of  magnetic  bodies,  each  of  these  poles  being 
•ttracted  by  one  jwle  of  a  magnet,  and  repelled  by  the  other.  This 
polarity  shows  decidedly  that  the  properties  of  diamagnetic  bodies  cannot 
^  wholly  due  to  the  differential  action  above  mentioned ;  for  if  they 
^ere,  every  part  of  a  diamagnetio  body  would  be  repelled  by  either  pole 
of  a  magnet.  Diamagnetism  must  therefore,  for  the  present  at  least,  be 
'^uded  as  a  force  distinct  from  magnetism. 

*  PhlL  Trans.,  1866  and  1856:  see  also  Watta'a  Dictionary  of  Chemiatry,  vol.  IIL 
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Whbn  glass,  amber,  or  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth,  it  acquires 
the  power  of  attracting  light  bodies,  as  feathers,  dast,  or  bits  of  pax>cr ; 
this  is  the  result  of  a  new  and  peculiar  condition  of  the  body  rubbed,  called 
electrical  excitation. 

If  a  light  downy  feather  be  suspended  by  a  thread  of  white  silk,  and  a 
dry  glass  tube,  excited  by  rubbing,  be  presented  to  it,  the  feather  will  be 
strongly  attracted  to  the  tube,  adhere  to  its  surface  for  a  few  seconds,  and 
then  fall  off.  If  the  tube  be  now  excited  anew,  and  presented  to  the 
feather,  the  latter  will  be  strongly  repelled. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  repeated  with  shellac  or  resin ;  the  feather 
in  its  ordinary  state  will  be  drawn  towards  the  excited  body,  and,  after 
touching,  again  driven  from  it  with  a  certain  degree  of  force. 

Now,  let  the  feather  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  excited  glass,  so 
as  to  be  repelled  by  that  substance,  and  let  a  piece  of  excited  sealing-wax 
be  presented  to  it ;  a  degree  of  attraction  will  be  obseryed  far  exceeding 
fliat  exhibited  when  the  feather  is  in  its  ordinary  state.  Or,  again,  let  the 
feather  be  made  repulsive  for  sealing-wax,  and  then  the  excited  glass  be 
presented :  strong  attraction  will  ensue. 

Tlie  reader  will  at  once  see  the  perfect  parallelism  between  the  effects 
described  and  some  of  the  phenomena  of  magnetism,  the  electrical  excite- 
ment having  a  twofold  nature,  like  the  opposite  polarities  of  the  magnet. 
A  body  to  which  one  kind  of  excitement  has  been  communicated  is  at- 
tracted by  another  body  in  the  opposite  state,  and  repelled  by  one  in  the 
same  state ;  the  excited  glass  and  resin  being  to  each  other  as  the  north 
and  south  poles  of  a  pair  of  magnetized  bars. 

To  distinguish  these  two  different  forms  of  excitement,  terms  are  em- 
ployed which,  although  originating  in  some  measure  in  theoretical  views 
of  the  nature  of  the  electrical  disturbance,  may  be  understood  by  the 
student  as  purely  arbitrary  and  distinctive :  it  is  customary  to  call  the 
electricity  manifested  by  glass  rubbed  with  silk  positive  or  vitreous,  and 
tliat  developed  in  the  case  of  shellac,  and  bodies  of  the  same  class,  rubbed 
with  flannel,  negative  or  resinous.  The  kind  of  electricity  depends  in  some 
measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  surface  and  the  quality  of  the  rubber ; 
smooth  and  perfectly  clean  glass,  rubbed  with  silk,  becomes  positive,  but 
when  ground  or  roughened  by  sand  or  emery,  it  acquires  under  the  same 
circumstances,  a  negative  charge.  Glass  dried  over  a  gas  flame  and  rubbed 
with  wool  is  generally  also  negative ;  when  dried  over  a  fire  of  wood-char- 
ooal  it  remains  positive. 

Tlie  repulsion  shown  by  bodies  in  the  same  electrical  state  is  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  construct  instruments  for  indicating  electrical  excitement 
and  pointing  out  its  kind.  Two  balls  of  elder  pith,  hung  by  threads  or 
very  fine  metal  wires,  serve  this  purpose  in  many  cases :  they  open  out 
when  excited,  in  virtue  of  their  mutual  repulsion,  and  show  by  the  degrees 
of  divergence  the  extent  to  which  the  excitement  has  been  carried.  A  pair 
of  gold  leaves  suspended  to  a  metal  rod  having  a  brass  plate  on  its  upper 
end  constitute  a  much  more  delicate  arrangement,  and  one  of  great  value 
in  all  electrical  investigations.  The  rod  should  be  covered  with  a  thick 
coating  of  shellac,  and  it  must  be  fastened  by  means  of  a  cork,  air-tight, 
into  a  glass  flask.    The  flask  must  have  been  perfectly  dried  previously 
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W  mrming  it.  These  instmmentB  are  called  electroscopes  or  eloctromow 
Ws :  when  excjited  by  the  communication  of  a  known  kind  of  electricity, 
t&f^j  show,  by  an  increased  or  diminL<<hed  divergence,  the  state  of  au  elec- 
trified txxly  brought  into  their  neighborhood  (fig.  58). 


Hg.  67. 


Fig.  S8. 
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One  kind  of  electricity  can  no  more  be  developed  without  the  other  than 
cme  kind  of  magnetism  :  the  rubber  and  the  body  rubbed  always  assume 
opposite  states,  and  the  positive  condition  on  the  surface  of  a  mass  of 
matter  is  inTariably  accompanied  by  a  negative  state  in  all  surrounding 
bodies. 

The  induction  of  magnetism  in  soft  iron  has  its  exact  counterpart  in 
electricity  ;  a  body  already  electrified  disturbs  or  polarizes  the  particles  of 
all  sarrounding  substances  in  the  same  manner  and  according  to  the  same 
\kVj  inducing  a  state  opposite  to  its  own  in  the  nearer  portions,  and  a  similar 
state  in  the  more  remote  parts.  A  series  of  globes  suspended  by  silk 
threads,  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  59,  will  each  become  electric  by 

Fig.  69. 
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^^Tiction  "When  a  charged  body  is  brought  near  the  end  of  the  series,  like 
80  many  pieces  of  iron  in  the  vicinity  of  a  magnet,  the  positive  half  of 
®^h  globe  looking  in  one  and  the  same  direction,  and  the  negative  half  in 
^h«  opposite  one.  The  positive  and  negative  signs  are  intended  to  represent 
the  opposite  stjitea. 

The  intensity  of  the  induced  electrical  disturbance  diminishes  with  the 
^wtance  from  the  charged  body ;  if  this  be  removed  or  discharged,  all  the 
effects  cease  at  once. 

So  far,  the  greatest  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  these  two  sets  of 
V^«TVQmena  ;  but  here  it  seems  in  great  measure  to  cease.  The  magnetic 
polarity  of  a  piece  of  steel  can  awaken  polarity  in  a  second  piece  in  contact 
J^ith  it  by  the  act  of  induction,  and  in  so  doing  loses  nothing  whatever  of 
*^  power ;  this  is  an  effect  completely  different  from  the  apparent  trans' 
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fer  or  discharge  of  electricity  constantly  witnessed,  which  in  tlie  air  and 
in  liqnids  often  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  of  a  bright  spark  of  fire. 
Indeed,  ordinary  magnetic  effects  comprise  two  groups  of  phenomena  only, 
those,  namely,  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  and  those  of  induction.  Bui 
in  electricity,  in  addition  to  phenomena  very  closely  resembling  tliese,  we 
have  the  effects  of  disdutrgej  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  mag- 
netism, and  which  takes  place  in  an  instant  when  any  electrified  body  is 
put  in  communication  with  the  earth  by  any  one  of  the  class  of  substances 
called  conductors  of  electricity,  all  signs  of  electrical  disturbance  tben 
ceasing. 

These  conductors  of  electricity,  which  thus  permit  discharge   to  take 
place  through  their  mass,  are  contrasted  with  another  class  of  substances 
called  non-conductors  or  iusalators.     The  difference,  however,  is  only  one 
of  degree,  not  of  kind  ;  the  very  best  conductors  offer  a  certain  resistance 
to  the  electrical  discharge,  and  the  most  perfect  insulators  permit  it  to  a 
small  extent.     The  metals  are  by  )ar  the  best  conductors ;   glass,  silk, 
shellac,  and  dry  gas,  or  vapor  of  any  sort,  the  very  worst ;  and   between 
these  there  are  bodies  of  all  degrees  of  conducting  power.    Water  is  a 
moderately  good  oondnctor,  and  .consequently  the  deposition  of  a  new  film 
of  moisture  on  the  glass  pillars  and  handles  of  electric  apparatus  greatly 
impairs  their  insulating  power.    The  best  way  of  preventmg  this  incon- 
venience is  to  varnish  such  supports  with  an  alcohf)lic  solution  of   shellac. 
Supports  made  of  this  substance,  or  of  baked  wood,  do  not  readily  condense 
the  moisture  of  the  air. 

In  good  conductors  of  sufficient  size  electrical  discharges  take  place 
silently  and  without  disturbance.  But  if  the  charge  be  very  intense,  and 
the  conductor  very  small,  or  imperfect  from  its  nature,  it  is  often  destroyed 
with  violence. 

When  a  break  is  made  in  a  oondiictor  employed  in  effecting  the  discharge 
of  a  highly  excited  body,  disruptive  or  spark-discharge  takes  place  across 
the  intervening  air,  provided  the  ends  of  the  conductor  be  not  too  distant. 
The  electrical  spark  itself  presents  many  points  of  interest  in  the  modi- 
fications to  which  it  is  liable. 

The  time  of  transit  of  the  electrical  wave  through  a  chain  of  good  con- 
ducting bodies  of  great  length  is  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether  inappreciable 
to  ordinary  means  of  observation.  Professor  Wheatstones  very  ingenious 
experiments  on  the  subject  give,  in  the  instance  of  motion  through  a  copper 
wire,  a  velocity  surpassing  that  of  light. 

Electrical  excitation  is  manifested  only  ui)on  the  surfaces  of  conductors, 
or  those  portions  directed  towards  other  objects  capable  of  assuming  the 
opposite  state.  An  insulated  ball  charged  with  positive  electricity,  and 
plac4.Ml  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  is  maintained  in  that  state  by  the  ind  ac- 
tive action  of  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  which  immediately  become  nega- 
tively electrified  ;  in  the  interior  of  the  ball  there  is  absolutely  no  electri- 
city to  be  found,  although  it  may  be  constructed  of  open  metal  gauze,  with 
meshes  half  an  inch  wide.  Even  on  the  surface  the  distribution  of  elec- 
trical force  is  not  always  the  same ;  it  depends  upon  the  figure  of  the  boily 
itself,  and  its  position  with  regard  to  surrounding  objects.  The  polarity 
is  always  highest  in  the  projecting  extremities  of  the  same  conducting 
mass,  and  greatest  of  all  when  these  are  attenuated  to  points  ;  in  which 
case  the  inequality  becomes  so  great  that  discharge  takes  place  to  the  air, 
and  the  excited  condition  cannot  be  maintained. 

By  the  aid  of  these  principles,  the  construction  and  use  of  the  common 
electrical  machine,  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  of  great  utility,  will  be- 
come intelligible. 

The  elecirophorus  (fig.  60)  is  a  simple  and  ingenious  instrument,  enabling 
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I      vtnobtmn  bv  indncUve  action  an  unlimited 

I     Mniber  of  I'horgei  from  one  single  cliuf^. 

■     IleoouBtsof  a  round  tniy  or  diah  a^ut  (waive 

I     iocbes  in  diameter,  bilf  on  inch  deep,  nnd 

I  filled  vith  melted  shellac,  theaarfiiceol' which 
I  ii  rendered  as  even  as  poasiUe.  A  btai« 
diir,  with  rounded  adse,  of  about  nine  inches  g 
diuneter,  is  alao  provided,  and  fitted  with  w 
Jniulatiiig  handle.  The  tvHiiiouB  plate  is  ei 
dt/d  by  striking  it  with  a  diy,  warm  piece 
of  fnr  or  flannel,  whereb;  it  becomes  chai^^ed 

«ith  nfsative  electricity.  If  the  cover  be  tlien  placed  npon  it,  the  positive 
electricity  is  drawn  t<j  tlie  ander  surface  of  the  metal  neanHt  li>  the  nega- 
tively charged  resinoiis  cake,  while  the  negative  electricity  is  re|-elleil  lo 
tlie  upper  siirrace  of  the  cover;  on  touching  tlie  cover  with  the  linger,  the 
Derive  eleclrii  ity  panees  away  to  the  earth,  while  an  ailditional  quiinlity 
of  umtive  electricity  is  drawn  into  the  plate ;  and  if  the  finger  be  removed 
and  the  cavtr-r  then  lifted  by  its  inttulating  handle,  it  will  be  found  so  stningly 
charged  bv  induction  with  ponitive  electricity  as  to  give  a  hrigbl  Hpark  ;  and 
■s  the  rvsia  is  not  dixcUar^ed  by  the  cover,  which  merely  touches  it  at  a  few 
punts,  sparks  mav  be  drown  as  oFien  as  may  be  wixhed. 

For  obtaining  electricity  in  latver  quantity,  Eleclricnl  Machines  are 
Tved,  coiiHixting  of  a  glass  cylinder  (       '"      -■'-■- 
preni  agaiiiKt  a  leather  cushinn. 

In  the  Ci/littdeT  Maehine  (fig.  61)  the  mishion  in  made  lo  press  by  a  spring 

•gainst  one  side  of  the  cylimler,  while  a  large  metidlic  conductor  armed 

Fig.  81. 


r  plat«i  which  is  made  to  revolve  and 


»ilh  a  nnmber  of  points  ne»t  the  gl.nas,  occupip  s  ihe  other  r  both  cushion 
■nd  conductor  are  insulated  by  gla-s  supports,  and  to  the  U|))ier  edge  of  the 
(>m)eT  a  piece  of  silk  is  attached  long  enough  to  reach  half  around  llie 
cvlioder.  Upon  the  cushion  is  aiirend  a  quantity  of  soft  amalgam  of  tin, 
tine,  and  mercury,*  mixed  up  with  a  little  grease ;  this  substance  is  found 


•  1  part  tin,  I  line  ■nd  S  mcnurf.    A 
ciCT  St  Dbtalneil  by  nililng  <»  iuru  mei 
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by  experience  tn  excite  ^lasa  moat  powerfullj.  The  cyliniler,  as  it  tiiiTML 
be«>ni«(i  chu^eii  by  frii^tion  afninxt  the  rubber,  and  as  quickly  disclinr^fp^ 
by  the  row  of  points  atlaclied  to  the  great  cunductor;  and  as  the  latter  is 
aim  completely  inHulated,  its  surface  ipeedily  acquires  a  chai^  of  positive 
elcctridly,  wliich  maybe  commiinicfttea  by  contact  toother  insulated  bcidies. 
Tlie  maximum  effort  is  produced  when  the  rubber  is  connected  by  a  cliain 
or  wire  with  the  earth,  if  n^cative  electricity  be  wauled,  the  nibber  niuMt 
lie  iriHiiliited  and  tbe  condu<  tor  dischnrf^. 

Another  form  of  the  electrical  machine  conBtstfl  of  a  circular  plate   of 
glasa  ^Gg.  G2)  moving  upon  an  axiti,  and  provided  with  two  i^aiiB  of  cusliioDS 
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or  nibben.  attached  to  the  npper  and  lower  parts  of  the  wooden  tntne,  and 
covered  with  amalgam,  tlie  plute  mnving  Wlween  tliem  with  considenible 
friction.  An  insulated  conductor,  armed  as  before  with  points,  discharges 
the  piftle  OS  it  turns,  the  rubber  being  at  the  same  time  connected  with  tlie 
ground  by  the  woodwork  of  the  machine  or  by  a  strip  of  meial.  This  fonn 
of  machine  is  preferred  in  all  cases  where  considerable  power  is  required ; 
but  for  demonstrating  the  principles  of  the  sdeiiee,  as  in  leciure^ex  pen  mentis 
the  cylinder  machine  ia  by  far  tbe  more  convenieul  form,  as  it  ^ords  the 
means  of  obtnlniiig  n  pthitire  or  negative  char^'e  at  pleasure. 

A  machine  of  much  greater  power  than  either  of  tlie  preceding  is  that 
of  Holt*,  in  which  thi:  development  of  the  cha;^  takes  place  miicli  in  the 
same  mumipr  ae  in  tbe  elerlrophnnn.  This  machine,  which  may  indeed  be 
rej^rded  as  a  revolving  elect mphonts,  consists  of  two  glass  plates  (lig.  63), 
one,  AA,  filed  by  means  of  four  wooden  rollers  resting  on  glan  axes  and 
glatw  feel,  while  the  other,  RB,  two  inches  less  in  diameter,  tnms  on  a  hori- 
lontal  glass  axi^  pa^ainj;  through  the  centre  of  the  fixed  plate,  and  is  net  in 
motion  by  a  winch  M  and  a  scrie«  of  pultevn  which  give  it  a  rotation  of  12 
to  I.*)  turna  in  a  aecnnd.  The  fixed  plate  A  ia  perfomled  at  the  extremities 
of  a  diameter  by  two  Int^  apertures  or  windows,  F,  F'. 

Two  pieces  of  varnished  [ffi|>ei',  p,  p',  are  £ui:ened  to  the  bock  of  the  fixed 
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^e  below  the  wTndnw  on  the  left,  and  nhove  tlint  on  llie  iif[)iL  Tliew 
piccvi  of  psuer,  or  amialartu,  are  fumiKhed  with  narrow  lonRiiee  which  |iro- 
jca  fiinrard  through  the  winduwa  lowardg  the  movable  plate,  and  nenrl; 
' — S  It  with  their  blunt  points.  Tlie  plate  must  mtate  in  the  diivcliun 
.,  site  to  ih«a  in  which  the  tongnot  point,  us  shown  by  the  arrow.  In 
turn  at  the   moTuble  plate  B,  and  at  the  height  of  the  limatura,  are  two 
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l"**  cnmbs,  o,  o',  foipporied  b»  two  conductors  of  the  game  metal  C,  C 
At  the  linnt  ends  of  these  ccmiitictorB  are  two  brass  knobn,  lliroii^h  wiiirh 
pax  two  bmiB  rods,  lerminnled  by  amaller  knobs,  r,  r*,  and  provided  with 
wuodi'n  handlea,  K,  K'.  These  rods,  beaidts  moving  with  gentle  friction 
I'l  the  knobs,  cwi  also  be  turned  so  aa  to  be  more  oi'  less  approached  and 
inclined  (o  each  other. 

_  To  work  the  (nachine,  the  knobs  r,  r'  are  brought  into  eontact,  and  a  small 
itiiiial  charge  is  P^"™  bj  an  elecimpbonis  or  a  rubbed  glnss  rod  In  one  of 
">e  armatures.  The  plate  B  io  then  nuicklf  rotated,  aod  it  ia  found  that, 
tftiT  ■  few  turns,  the  exertion  required  to  keep  iiji  the  rotiilton  increoMs 
pently  ;  at  the  same  time  pale  blue  brushes  of  light  are  seen  to  issue  fiom 
the  points  of  the  combn.  and  if  one  of  the  rods  K,  K'  be  then  drawn  back, 
t  lorrent  of  brilliant  sparks  will  dart  between  the  brass  knobs.  The  mode 
of  action  is  as  follows. 

fiiippose  a  small  positive  chjirce  to  be  given  to  the  left  armaturep,-  this 
<'l>argi'  arts  inductively  rhi-uufih  the  glass  platps  ni>on  the  bmss  ciinb,  n  pel- 
liiig  pdsiiive  eleclrii  ii»  and  nitracting  n^wtive  eleilricity,  which  isdischBi^i  d 
l>f  the  points  upon  the  front  side  of  the  movable  pluie,  while  the  Tei«lli.d 
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positive  electricity  passes  through  the  brass  rods  and  balls,  and  is  dischar|^«Mi 
through  tlie  right  oomb  upon  the  front  side  of  the  plate.     Here  it  acts  in* 
ductively  on  the  armature  p^^  attracting  negative  electricity  intti  the  pai-t 
opposite  to  itself  and  repelling  positive  electricity  into  its  farthest  part,  vis^ 
into  the  tongue,  which  being  bluntly  t><>inted,  slowly  dischaiges  a  positive 
chaige  upon  the  back  of  the  movable  plaie.    if  now  the  plate  be  turned  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow,  the  positive  charge  on  its  back  comes 
over  from  its  right  to  its  left  side,  and  when  it  gets  opposite  the  C(>mb»  it 
increases  the  inductive  e^ct  of  tii'e  positive  charge  already  existing  on  tlie 
armature  jo,  and  therefore  re[)els  more  positive  electricity  through  the  brsuss 
rods  and  knobs  into  the  right  comb.    Meiuiwhile  the  negative  charge  in* 
duce<l  in  the  right  armature  has  in  its  turn  attracted  positive  electricity  into 
the  right  comb,  which  has  been  di<chaige<l  by  the  points  upon  the  fi*ont  of 
the  moving  plate,  and  has  repelled  negative  electneity  through  the  brass 
rods  and  knobs  in  tlie  opposite  direction,  discharging  it  through  the  left 
comb  upon  the  front  of  the  same  plate,  there  to  n^'Utralise  the  positive 
charge  which  is  being  conveyed  over  from  the  right  on  the  front  of  tlie 
plate.    These  actions  result  in  causing  the  upper  half  of  the  moving  plate 
to  be  positively  electrified  on  both  sides,  and  the  lower  half  negatively.    Tiie 
charges  on  the  front  serve,  as  they  are  carried  round,  to  neutralize  the  elec- 
tricities discharged  from  the  points  of  the  combs,  while  the  charges  on  the 
back,  induced  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  of  the  armatures,  serve,  when 
the  motion  pf  the  plate  carries  them  round,  to  increase  the  inductive  influ- 
ence of  the  charge  of  the  other  armature.     Hence  a  very  small  initial 
charge  is-  speedilv  raised  to  a  maximum,  the  limit  being  reached  when  the 
electrization  of  tfie  armatures  becomes  so  great  that  the  loss  of  electricity  at 
th^  ir  surface  equals  the  gain  by  convection  and  induction. 

The  power  of  the  machine  may  be  increased  by  suspending  to  the  con- 
ductors C,  C^,  two  condensers  or  small  Jjcvden  jars  H,  H'  (see  |>age  117), 
having  their  external  coatings  connected  by  a  conductor  G.  One  of  these 
jars  ii  becomes  charged  with  -\-  electricity  on  the  inside  and  —  on  the  out- 
side, the  other  H'  —  on  the  inside  and  -}-  on  the  outride.  Becoming 
charged  by  the  machine,  and  being  dischaiged  simultaneously  with  it  by  the 
knobs  r,  r^,  they  strengthen  tlie  spark  and  increase  its  length. 

The  current  of  the  machine  is  utilized  bv  placing  on  the  frame  two  brass 
uprights  Q,  Q",  with  binding  screws  in  which  are  copper  wires,  then  by 
means  of  the  handles  K,  K^  inclining  the  rods  which  support  the  knobs 
r,  r^,  so  as  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  uprights.  The  current  being 
then  directed  by  the  wires,  a  battery  can  be  quickly  charged,  water  decom- 
posed, a  galvanometer  deflected,  and  various  other  efiects  produced,  as  with 
the  voltaic  battery. 

Very  powerful  electric  excitation  is  produced  by  a  jet  of  steam  issuing  at 
hi<;h  pressure  from  a  pipe  provided  with  a  nozzle  of  W(H)d  or  metal,  the 
effect  being  due,  not  to  the  pure  steam  it<elf,  but  to  the  friction  of  particles 
of  condensed  water  against  the  inner  surface  of  the  exit-pipe.  The  steam 
is  usually  positive  if  the  nozzle  be  coa<«tructed  of  wood  or  clean  metul,  l>ut 
the  slightest  trace  of  oily  matter  produces  a  change  of  sign.  The  intens^ity 
of  the  charge  increases,  cateris  paribus,  with  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam. 
A  steam-boiler  mounted  on  glass  legs  and  provided  with  an  exit-pipe,  as 
above  described,  forms  an  electrical  machine  of  very  great  power. 

Condewters  and  Aeeumvlalors, — When  the  conductor  of  an  electric  machine 
is  charged  with  electricity,  it  acts  indirectly  on  all  the  surrounding  con- 
ductors, in  such  a  manner  as  to  accumulate  at  their  surfaces  the  electricity 
contrary  to  its  own,  producing  the  greatest  effect  on  the  conductor  which  is 
nearest  to  it  and  is  in  the  best  connection  with  the  ground,  whereby  the 
eh'ctricity  of  the  same  kind  af<  that  of  the  machine  may  pass  away.  As  the 
inducing  electricity  attracts  the  induced  electricity  of  an  opi^osite  kind,  so^ 
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n  tbe  other  liani),  is  the  rortner  sttractrd  bj  the  latler.  Hrace,  tlie  el«c- 
Uiciiy  vhicli  the  condiictor  receivex  from  the  mncliine  must  esjiecially 
mulue  at  ihat  spot  to  which  anollier  cood  cnnduclor  of  eUciricity  ie 
Ked.  If  a  metal  disc  is  in  connection  with  the  ciinductor  nf  a  machine 
I  if  another  Bimilar  disc,  in  good  connection  with  the  eiuth,  la  placed 
Dppo-ite  to  it,  we  have  an  ammKement  by  which  tolerably  large  and  ^ood 
cnodocting  curikces  c«n  be  hniught  dose  to  one  another,  the  poeitive  conili- 
tion  of  the  first  disc,  as  well  as  tlie  negative  condition  of  the  other,  being 
thereby  inoreaBed  in  ■  viry  oonsiderabie  d^ree.  In  tliis  case,  however,  tlie 
limit  ia  very  Hoon  reached,  becHiiHe  the  intervening  air  easily  perniita  apark- 
discbarge  tu  take  ]ilace  through  ilH  Bubetance;  but  with  a  solid  insulaling 
body,  as  glass  or  lac,  this  discharge  lakes  place  much  less  readily,  even  whrn 
Ibe  plate  of  insulating  matter  ia  very  thin.  It  is  on  this  principle  that 
inMninieats  fur  the  wxamalatioH  of  electri<^ty  depend,  among  which  the 
I^den  jar  ia  the  most  importituL 

A  tbin  glass  jar  is  coated  on  both  sides  with  tinfoil,  care  being  taken  to 
kaveiiereral  inches  of  the  u(.p<'r  part  niicovereii  (fip.  64);  a  wire,  terminat- 
ing id  a  metallic  knob,  communicateH  with  [he  internal 
a«ting.     When  the  outside  of  the  jsr  is  connected  with  Fig- «- 

the  eanii  and  the  knob  put  in  contact  with  the  conductor 
^jlie  mschine,  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  glass 
become  re8|>e(.-tivety  poeitive  aiid  negntive,  until  a  very 
^nex  di.'gTee  of  intensity  has  been  attained.  On  complet- 
UIJ5  the  (xnincction  lietween  the  two  cunlings  by  a  metallic 
*ire  or  rod,  discharee  ocairs  in  the  form  of  a  very  bright 
s[ia_rk,  accmnpHnied  by  a  loud  snap  ;  and  if  the  human  body  ; 
»e  interposea  in  the  circuit,  the  iieculiar  and  disagreeiible 
■enation  of  the  electric  shock  is  felt  at  the  monieiit  of  its 
nmiplelion, 

By  nilai^Dg  the  dimensions  of  the  jar,  or  by  connecting 
logeiher  a  nomber  of  such  jars  in  such  a  manner  that  all 
niay  he  charged  and  discharged  Bimnltaneously,  the  power 
of  the  a|j>aralus  may  be  greatly  augmented.  By  the  dis- 
chanre  M  tiuch  a  combination,  called  an  electric  battery,  tbin  wires 
of  metal  may  be  fused  and  dissipated ;  pieces  of  wood  may  be  shatti  red ; 
l^any  cnmbiiBtible  substances  set  on  fire;  and  all  tlie  well-known  effecls  of 
lii;htniiig  exhibited  upon  a  nninli  scale.  The  circumatancee  of  a  thunder- 
stone  indeed  eiaclly  rcemble  those  of  the  charge  and  discbalge  of  a  coaled 
pl'ite  or  jar,  the  cloud  and  the  earth  representing  the  two  coatingx,  and  the 
nilerveiiiiig  air  the  conducling  body,  or  didtcUie.  The  polaiitles  of  Ihe 
opposed  surfaces  and  of  the  insulating  medium  between  Ihem  become  riiised 
^y  uuiiual  induction,  until  violent  disruptive  discharge  lakes  place  through 
the  air  itself,  or  through  any  other  bodies  which  may  huppen  in  be  in  the 
interval.  When  the»e  are  capable  of  conducting  freely.  Ihe  discharge  is 
^ilent  and  harmless;  hut  in  other  cases  it  often  proves  bigbly  destnictive. 
flii»e  dang'Tous  efieclH  may  in  a  great  measure  be  obvialcd  bv  the  use  cif 
jishtning-rods  attached  to  buildings.  The  masts  i>f  ships  may  be  guarded 
in  like  manner  by  metal  conductors.  8ir  W.  Snow  Harris  devised  a  very 
ineenious  pinn  for  the  purpoee,  which  has  been  adopted,  with  complete  suc- 
Mse,  in  Ihe  Navy. 

Qyndoimng  Eieetn 
I*  greatly  increase       ,       .     „ 

f^lished ;    and  on  this  another  brara  phite   provided  with  : 
indle  and  covered  on  ila  lower  siirhice  wilii  oopal   vamisn  to  prevent 
metallic  contact  between  [he  two.    ijupjioee  now  the  lower  plate  a  (fig.  65) 
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touched  with  the  finger.  The  -|-  £  in  a  will  produce  a  chaige  of  —  E  on 
the  h>wer  surface  of  6,  and  drive  the  -f~  £  of  that  plate  inio  the  groand. 
The  —  E  will   then  draw  more  -)-  E  into  the  lower  plate  €b,  and   this 

again  will  draw  more  -j-  £  into  the  lower  nur- 
face  of  6,  and  so  the  action  will  so  on  till  a 
quantity  of  -j-  £  will  be  accumulated  tm  a  much 
Lirger  than  that  which  it  would  otherwise  have 
acquired;  and  if  the  plate  a  be  then  discoii- 
nected  with  tlie  source  of  electricity,  and  b  be 
lifted  up,  the  +  £  accumulated  on  a  will  difiuse 
itself  eo  I  tally  through  the  eltrctixiscopey  causing 
the  gola  leaves  to  diverge.  In  this  way  decided 
indiciitions  of  electric  action  may  often  be  ob- 
tainecl  from  sources  too  feeble  to  produce  a 
drfleciion  of  the  electroscope  by  direct  coin- 
niunication.  The  apparatus  is  therefore  called 
a  eondetuer. 

In  all  these  forms  of  condensing  and  accumu- 
lating apparatus  the  attainable  degree  of  electric 
charge  increases  as  the  metallic  surfaces  are 
brought  nearer  together,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
the  intervening  thickness  of  air,  glass,  or  other 
insulator  becomes  lest*.  It  must  not  however 
be  supposed  that  this  intervening  substance  acts 
merely  as  an  iasulator;  on  the  contrary,  this 
medium  itself  becomes  chargt>d  to  a  degree 
which  for  a  given  thickness  is  different  for  each 
particular  substance ;  and  this  relative  |iower  or 
capability  of  receiving  an  electric  charge,  is 
called  the  Specific  Inductive  Oapacittfy  or  better 
Specific  Tnduetivity:  the  insulating  medium  itself  is  called  a  IHeUctric 

The  S()ecific  inductivity  of  difierent  dielectrics  was  first  observed  in  1775 
by  Cavendish;  afterwards,  in  1837,  by  F'araday,  who  obtained  the  following 
values,  the  inductivity  of  air  being  taken  for  unity:  sulphur,  2.26;  shellac^ 
2.0;  glass,  1.76  or  more.  Later  oijservations  by  Gordon  have  giveu  the 
following  numbers: — 


Air 1 

ParaflSn  (solid)  .  .  .  1.944 
Caoutchouc  .  .  2.220  to  2.497 
Ebonite 2.284 


Gutta-percha         .        .        .    2.462 
Sulphur         .     '  .        .        .     2.58 

Shellac 2.74 

Glass     .        .        .       3.013  to  3.258 


A  comparison  of  these  numbera  with  those  of  Faraday  shows  that  the 
determination  of  B|>ecific  inductivity  is  attended  with  considerable  uncer- 
tainty. For  liquids  Gordon  finds:  turpentine,  2.16;  petroleum,  2.03  to  2.07; 
carbon  disnlphide,  1.81.  All  gases  appear  to  have  the  same  or  nearly  tlie 
same  specific  inductivitv  as  atmospheric  air. 

The  consideration  of  these  dinerenoes  of  inductivity  in  various  media, 
together  with  that  of  other  phenomena,  has  led  to  the  idea  that  electric 
charge  and  discharge  consist,  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  the  actual 
transference  of  a  substance — the  so-called  "  electric  fluid  " — from  one  con- 
ductor to  another  across  the  air  or  other  intervening  insulator,  but  rather 
tlmt  electric  charge  consists  in  a  state  of  strain  or  tension  of  the  particles  of 
an  elnstic  medium  f)ervading  all  space  and  interposed  between  the  particles 
of  bo<lies — in  fact  of  the  "ether,"  the  vibrations  of  which  give  rise  to  the 
phenomena  of  light  (p.  89)* — and  that  discfuirge  is  effected  by  the  relief  or 

*  See  "  Elementary  Lessons  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  by  Silvanus  Thompson, 
London,  1882,  p.  61. 
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loioval  of  thai  strain.    The  particles  of  bodies  being  surrounded  by  the 

echer,  this  strain  is  commanicated  to  them,  and  iis  removal  in  the  discharge 

occBHoDs  a  more  or  less  violent  disturbance  of  those  particles,  sometimes 

Moldng,  in  the  case  of  solid  dielectrics,  in  a  rupture  of  the  substance. 

Thfls,  when  a  Leyden  jar  is  very  highly  charged,  dischaxve  sometimes  takes 

phce  between   the  coatings  through  the  substance  of  the  glass,  which  is 

tiiereby  cracked  or  perforated.    The  loud  snap  which  accompanies  the  spark 

in  air,  and  the  rupture  of  wood  and  fusion  of  metallic  wires  by  a  powerful 

dectric  discharge,  likewise  indicate  a  violent  disturbance  of  the  particles 

of  that  medium. 

Vartous  Soureeti  of  Electricity. — As  electric  excitation  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing disturbance  in  the  particles  of  pon<Ierable  niattt-r,  so  conversely  is 
any  disturbance  in  these  particles,  pro<)uced  by  mechanical  or  other  atuset, 
attended  with  development  of  electric  power.  The  production  of  electricily 
by  friction  has  been  ah-eady  considered.  Other  sources  of  electric  exciiar 
tioii  are : — 

1.  Prenaure^ — Solid  bodies  become  oppositely  electrified  when  simply 
pi'essed  togetlier  (without  friction)  and  afterwards  separated.  A  slice  of 
cork  becomes  positively  electrified  when  pressed  against  caoutchouc,  orange- 
p^l,  ooal,  amber,  dnc,  oop(»er,  silver,  and  heat^  Iceland  spar;  negative 
with  dry  animal  substances,  heavy  spar,  gypsum,  fluorspar,  and  non^heatcd 
Iceland  spir.  Two  pieces  of  the  same  snl^ltance  do  not  become  electrical  by 
presBure  unless  one  of  them  is  heated,  in  which  case  the  hotter  becomes 
negative,  tlie  colder  positive. 

2,  (Jeavage  and  Separation  of  SurfaeeK — "When  two  Inmine  of  a  crystal  of 
^ica  are  torn  asimder,  they  appear  oppositely  electrified,  and  the  reparation 
18  ^tended  with  a  flash  of  light.  Similar  separation  of  electricities  is 
exhibited  in  the  cleavage  of  calcspar,  fluorspar,  and  some  other  crystals, 
*iso  when  a  playing  card  is  torn  into  its  two  sheets,  the  separation  being 
attended  with  sparks  visible  in  the  dark.  Two  sheets  of  paper  stick  fast 
together  when  rubbed  with  india-rubber,  and  on  being  pnllcd  asunder  appiar 
strongly  chiU^ed  with  opposite  electricities.  When  melted  sulphur  is  poured 
into  a  short  conical  glass  vessel  and  a  glass  rod  is  inserted  into  it  before  it 
solidifies,  no  electricity  is  apparent  so  long  as  the  sulphur  n  mains  in  the 
g\asBj  but  on  lifting  it  out  by  the  gla*«  handle,  the  sulphur  appears  positively, 
*he  inner  surface  of  the  gla««  negatively  electrifie<l.  Similar  effects  are 
^xliibited  by  chocolate  ana  glacial  phosphoric  acid  when  left  to  solidify  in 
gW  vessels. 

3.  VihrtUion. — The  vibrations  set  up  in  a  metal  rod  coated  at  one  end  with 
i^n  or  sulphur,  and  made  to  slide  through  an  insulated  metallic  ring,  give 
^  to  a  separation  of  the  two  electricities  at  the  surface  of  conttict  of  the 
'netal  and  tne  non-conducting  body. 

4.  Beat. — (a)  In  Crystals. — Pyro-electricity.  Many  hemihedral 
crystals,*  while  being  heated  or  cooled,  exhibit  contrary  electricities  at  their 
opl'osite  ends,  those  extremities  or  poles  which  are  positive  while  the  tem- 

Serature  of  the  <Tystal  is  rising  becoming  negative  as  it  fallH.  The  eflect 
^l^ends  entirely  on  change  of  temperature,  no  crystal  exhibiting  any  elec- 
tric polarity  while  its  temperature  remains  constant.  This  effi  ct  was  first 
obsen'ed  in  tourmaline,  which  has  long  been  known  to  poKs^.  when  heated, 
^^e  power  of  attracting  light  bodies.  It  has  since  been  observed  in  boracite, 
'inc  silicate  or  electric  calamine,  cane-sugar,  and  Brazilian  topaz,  and  in  a 
lower  degree  by  many  other  hemihedral  crystals. 

(b.)  In  Metals. — Thermo-electricity.  When  two  pieces  of  dif- 
'crent  metals  are  joined  together  at  each  end  by  soldering  or  otherwise,  and 

*  See  the  chapter  on  Crystallography. 
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one  of  the  joints  is  more  heated  than  the  other,  an  electric  carrent  is  aei  ii|), 
tiie  strength  of  which  appears  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  difference  of 
temperature  between  tlie  two  joints,  while  its  direction  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  two  metals.  The  metals  may  be  arranged  in  a  thermo-electric 
serien,  such  tliat  each  metal  when  connected  with  another  will  transmit  pOR- 
itive  electricity  across  the  heated  junction  to  those  on  its  right  hand,  and 
negative  to  those  on  its  left, — and  vice  versd  when  the  junction  is  cooled. 
The  following  Is  the  thermo-electiic  series,  according  to  Beoquerel : — BivmnUty 
platinum^  lecui,  tiit,  g'tldy  aUver,  coppery  ginCy  iron,  antimony.  For  a  given  dif- 
ference of  temperature,  the  current  will  be  stronger  the  fiirther  the  two 
tnetals  are  separated  in  tiie  series,  the  strongest  combination  being  formed 
of  bismuth  and  antimony ;  but  the  current  is  always  very  feeble. 

Greater  power  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  combining  a  number  of 
thermo-electric  pairs  into  a  battery^  chain^  or  pilty  a  number  of  bars  of  bis- 
muth and  antimony  or  of  platinum  and  iron  being  alternately  soldered 
togeth-r  (figs.  Q%  67)  and  heat  ap[)lied  to  the  firet,  tliird,  fifth,  etc.  points  of 
junction,  while  the  alternate  ones  are  kept  cold. 


Fig.  66. 


Fig.  67. 


With  this  arrangement,  the  thermo-electric  current  produces,  not  only 
deflection  of  the  miignetic  needle,  but  also  chemical  decom)X)sitiun  and  heat- 
ing efiects,  so  that  even  when  one  of  the  cimducting  wires  of  the  battery  is 
cool^  by  immersion  in  ice,  the  point  of  junction  of  that  wire  situated 
without  the  ice  becomes  sensibly  warmed.  Melloni's  ThemuMntdliplier  or 
Thennoscope  is  a  pile  formed  in  this  manner  of  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony, 
and  connected  with  a  galvanomeler.  It  is  capable  of  indicating  very  slight 
changes  of  temperature,  and  has  rendered  excellent  service  in  researches  on 
radiant  heat. 

5.  Magnetimi. — When  a  magnet  is  moved,  or  when  maa:netism  is  either 
developed  or  destroyed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  closed  conducting  circuit, 
a  current  of  electricity  is  produced  in  that  circuit,  its  direciion  depending 
u|K)n  the  position  of  the  magnetic  poles  relatively  to  the  circuit  (see  page 
120). 

6.  CorUcLet  of  Dissimilar  Melah. — If  a  bar  made  of  two  metals — zinc  and 
copper  for  example — lie  held  in  the  hand,  and  one  end  of  it — say  the  zinc 
end — be  made  to  touch  the  loxoer  plate  of  a  condensing  electroscope  (p.  117^, 
the  upper  plate  being  at  the  same  time  touched  with  the  hand,  and  if  the 
hand  ue  then  removed,  and  the  upper  plate  lifted  up  by  its  glass  handle,  the 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  will  diverge  with  positive  electricity,  as  may  be 
shown  by  holding  over  the  instrument  a  glass  rod  or  tube  excited  by  silk, 
which  will  increase  the  divergence.  If  a  similar  experiment  be  made  with 
the  copj>er  end  of  the  bar  touching  the  lower  plate  of  the  condenser,  the 
leaves  will  diverge  with  negative  electricity.  Here  then  it  appears  tliat  a 
separation  of  the  electricities  has  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  mere 
contact  of  the  zinc  and  copper,  without  any  heating  or  cooling  at  the  x>oint 
of  i  unction. 

By  experiments  thus  conducted  it  m  found  that  the  metals  may  be  arranged 
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n  the  following  seriee,  each  metal  beoomlng  poeitive  by  contact  with  those 
viikh  followy  negative  with  thoee  which  pr^^e  it 


-|-  Sodiani. 
MagneBium. 
Zinc 
Lead. 
Tin. 
Iron. 


Copper. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Plntinum. 

Carbon  (graphite). 


These  results  were  first  obtained  by  Volta,  who  attributed  them  solely  to 
the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals.    By  other  experimenters,  howevjer,  this 
view  has  been  disputed,  especially  by  Faraday  and  De  la  Rive,  who  attrib- 
uted the^  results  obtained  to  the  chemical  action  of  water  and  acid  vapors 
in  the  air  on  the  zinc  or  other  more  oxidizable  metal  in  the  couple ;  and 
indeed  their  experiments  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  these 
causes  of  chemical  action  were  got  rid  of,  the  Bmaller  was  the  electrical 
effect  innoduced,  and  that  with  si^cient  care  it  might  be  reduced  almost 
to  nothing.     Hence  they  inferred  that  electricity  is  not  developed  by  mere 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals.     Later  experiments,  however,  made  by  Sir  W. 
Thomiion  and  by  Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Perry,  with  ffieat  care  and  extremely 
delicate  appanttus,  tend  to  confirm  Volta's  view,  and  to  sitow  that  contact  of 
metals  does  give  rise  to  electric  charge  even  when  all  extraneous  causes  of 
distarbance  are  removed.    Moreover,  we  may  perhaps  go  so  far  as  to  say 
tliat,  for  the  establishment  of  this  point,  no  special  experiments  were  re- 
quired, the  development  of  electric  charge  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar 
metala  being  sufficiently  established  by  the  phenomena  of  the  thermo-elec- 
tric circuit  (p.  120),  which  in  fact  show  that  the  development  of  electricity 
by  such   contact  takes  place  at  all  iemperahireSy  and  in  various  degrees  of 
intensity  according  to  the  temperature. 

7.  Chemieal  Actum. — Voltaic  Electricity.  When  two  solid  conduct- 
uig  bodies,  generally  mettils,  are  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  acts  upon  them 
^ncxjnally,  the  electric  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  the  one  acquiring  the 
positive  condition,  and  the  other  the  negative.  Thus,  pieces  of  zinc  and 
platinum  put  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  constitute  an  nrrangement  capable 
^f  generating  electrical  force :  the  zinc,  which  is  the  metal  attacked,  be<x>mes 
t>egative;  the  platinum,  which  remains  unaltered,  assumes  the  positive 
condition ;  and  on  making  a  metallic  communication  in  any  wav  between 
uietwo  plates,  discharge  ensues,  evidenced  by  various  electric  phenomena, 
just  as  when  the  two  surfaces  of  a  coated  and  charged  jar  are  put  into  con- 
nection. No  sooner,  however,  has  this  occurred,  than  the  disturbance  is 
^peated ;  and  as  these  successive  charges  and  discharges  take  place  through 
the  fluid  and  metals  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  the  result  is  an  apparently 
continuous  action,  to  which  the  term  electrical  current  is  given. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  guard  against  the  idea,  which  this  term  natu- 
rally BOggestSy  of  an  actual  bodily  transfer  of  something  through  the  sub- 
stance ofthe  conductors,  like  water  through  a  pipe :  the  real  nature  of  these 
phenomena  is  not  precisely  known,  but  it  probably  consists  in  a  movement 
or  disturbance  communicated  from  particle  to  particle  throughout  the  whole 
chain.  The  word  current  is  nevertheless  convenient,  and  consecrated  by 
long  use;  and  with  this  caution  the  very  dangerous  error  of  applying 
figurative  language  to  describe  an  efi!ect,  and  then  seeking  the  nature  of  the 
efiect  from  the  common  meaning  of  woids,  may  be  avoided. 

The  original  cause  of  the  electric  disturbance  under  the  circumstances 

here  considered  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute.    Some  authorities,  following 

Volta,  consider  that  the  electricity  is  developed  bv  the  contact  of  the  dis- 

omilar  metals,  whicli,  as  already  observed,  is  a  real  cause  of  electric  cxcite- 
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ment ;  others  again  ascribe  it  solely  to  the  chemical  action  between  c/ne  of 
the  metals  and  the  liquid.    In  favor  of  the  contact  theory  it  may  be  ur]gecl 
that  when  pure  zinc  or  zinc  amalgamated  with  mercury  is  used,  no  aotioo 
whatever  is  observable  so  Ions  as  the  two  metals  remain  unconnected,  but  ns 
soon  as  they  are  made  to  touch  or  are  connected  by  a  wire,  hydrogen  beig-ins 
to  escape  at  the  surface  of  the  copper  or  platinum  ^late^  and  the  entir^e 
circuit  exhibits  signs  of  electric  action.    On  the  other  side,  it  is  allied  thait 
so  slight  a  force  as  that  which  has  been  shown  to  be  developed  by  the  mere 
contact  of  metals  can  scarcely  give  rise  to  the  powerful  enects  which    are 
produced  by  the  arrangements  now  under  consideration;  moreover  that  the 
electric  activity  of  the  circuit  appears  to  be  always  in  proportion  to    the 
intensity  of  the  chemical  action  between  the  metal  and  the  liquid,  and   that 
the  direction  of  the  current  produced  depends  altogether  upon  tiie  manner 
in  which  that  action  takes  place.    Thus  when  a  plate  of  iron  and  a  plate  of 
copper  connected  together  are  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid^  the  current 
of  positive  electricity  is  directed  from  the  iron  through  the  liquid  to  the 
copper,  and  back  again  through  the  connecting  wire  to  the  iron ;  but  if  the 
plates  oe  taken  out,  washed  with  water,  and  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
an  alkaline  sulphide,  the  current  will  take  the  contrary  direction,  viz.,  from 
the  copper  through  the  liquid  to  the  iron, — that  is  to  say,  in  both  cases  its 
direction  is  from  the  metal  chemically  acted  upon,  through  the  liquid,  to  the 
unattacked  metal.    This  question  amnot  ^ith  advantage  be  further   dis- 
cussed at  present,  but  its  consideration  will  be  resumed  in  a  subseqtient 
part  of  the  work,  after  the  subject  of  chemical  action  in  general  has  be^i 
more  fully  tieated.  •  • 

The  intensity  of  the  electrical  excitement  developed  by  a  single  pair  of 
metals  and  a  liquid  is  too  feeble  to  be  detected  excepting  by  a  delicate  con- 
densing electroscope ;  but,  by  arranging  a  number  of  such  alternations  in  a 
connected  series,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  direction  of  the  current  shall  be 
the  same  in  each,  the  intensity  may  be  very  greatly  exalted.  The  two 
instruments  invented  by  Volta,  called  the  pile  and  crown  of  cups,  depend 
upon  this  principle. 

To  construct  a  Voltaic  pile,  we  lay  upon  a  plate  of  zinc  a  piece  of  doth, 
rather  smaller  than  itself,  steeped  in  dilute  acid,  or  any  liquid  capable  of 

exerting  chemical  action  upon  the  zinc ;  upon  this  is 
Fig.  68.  placed  a  plate  of  copper,  silver,  or  platinum ;  then  a 

second  piece  of  zinc,  another  cloth,  and  a  plate  of  in- 
active metal,  until  a  pile  of  about  twenty  alternations 
has  been  built  up.    If  the  two  terminal  plates  be  now 
touched  with  wet  hands,  the  sensation  of  the  electrical 
shock  will  be  experienced ;  but,  unlike  the  momentary 
eilect  produced  by  the  discharge  of  a  jar,  the  sensation 
can  be  repeated  at  will  by  repeating  the  contact,  and 
with  a  pile  of  one  hundred  such  pairs,  excited  by  dilute 
acid,  it  will  be  nearly  insupportable.    When  such  a  pile 
is  insulated,  the  two  extremities  exhibit  strong  positive 
and  negative  states ;  ?md  when  connection  is  made  be- 
tween them  by  wires  armed  with  points  of  hard  char- 
coal or  plumbago,  the  discharge  takes  place  in  the  form 
of  a  bright  enduring  spark  or  stream  of  fire. 
The  second  form  of  apparatus,  or  "  crown  of  cups,"  is  precisely  the  same 
in  principle,  although  different  in  appearance.     A  number  of  cups  or  glasses 
are  arranged  in  a  row  or  circle,  each  containing  a  piece  of  active  and  a 

Siece  of  inactive  metal,  and  a  portion  of  exciting  liquid — zinc,  copper,  and 
ilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  example.  The  copper  of  the  first  cup  is  connected 
with  the  zinc  of  the  second,  the  copper  of  tne  second  with  the  zinc  of  the 
third,  and  so  to  the  end  of  the  series.    On  establishing  a  communication 
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a  wire  or  otherwise,  discharge 


When  any  such  electricn]  arrangement  eonsints  merely  of  a  single  pair  of 
""idQctars  and  an  inlerpoiied  liquid,  it  ia  colled  a"simj>le  circuit;  wlien 
two  or  more  allemutioiis  are  concerned,  tlie  leroi  "conipoiind  circuit"  ia 
awlied:  ihey  arc  called  also,  indiaereotly,  VoUalc  batteriea. 

In  every  fi>rm  of  such  upparatiM,  however  complex  it  may  appear,  the 
direction  of  the  current  may  be  ensily  undetBtood  and  remembered.  Wlien 
bmh  ends  of  the  series  are  inBulated,  the  zinc  end  exhibits  negative,  the 
**W*''.w  platinum  end  pofiiive  electricity;  coneequently,  when  the  two 
extremities  or  polca  are  joined  br  a  conducting  wire  and  a  complete  circuit 
totmed,  the  current  of  poaitive  electricity  proceeds  wiihmU  the  battery  from 
the  platiDiim  or  ropper  to  the  dnc,  and  mthin  the  batiery  from  the  linc  to 
the  copper  or  platinum,  sa  indicated  by  the  arrowB-— jiet  ss  in  the  comniiin 
electrical  machine,  when  the  positive  conductor  and  the  rubber  ore  joined 
■7  a  wire,  the  Doeltive  current  proceeds  from  the  oonducior  through  the 
wire  to  the  rubber,  and  thenoe  along  the  sur^ce  of  the  glass  cylinder  or 
Vlate  to  (he  cmiduclor  again. 
.  In  the  modiGcatioD  of  Volta'a  original  pile,  made  by  Cniikshauk,  t)ie 
"DC  and  copper  plaice  are  soldered  logelher,  and  cemented  waler-tiglit  into 
*  <naliogany  trough,  which  thus  becomes  divided  into  a  series  of  cell<i  or 
eompartmenls  capable  of  receiving  the  exciting  liquid.  This  Biipamtua 
{%  70)  is  well  ntled  to  eiliibit  effects  of  lauuta,  to  act  upon  the  electro- 


Ko|te,  sod  give  shocks ;  hence  lis  advantageous  employment  in  the  applica- 
tion of  electricity  to  medicine. 

A  fonn  of  battel?  more  convenient  for  many  purposes  is  that  contrived 
tj  WolUston  (fig.  Tl),  In  this  the  copper  ia  made  completely  to  encircle 
Uw  line  plate,  eicept  at  the  edges,  the  two  metal?  being  kept  apiirt  by  pieces 
of  cork  or  wood.  Each  iinc  is  soldered  to  the  preceding  copper,  snd  the 
'hole  screwed  to  a  bar  of  dry  mahogany,  bo  that  the  plates  can  be  lified 
lUo  or  out  of  the  acid,  which  is  contained  in  an  earthenware  trough  divided 
Into  eeparale  cells.  The  liquid  consiiils  of  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  water. 
^  pans  oil  of  vitriol,  and  2  parts  of  coiumercial  nitric  ai^d,  all  by  m 
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A  number  of  such  batteries  are  easily  connected  tocher  by  strips  of 
copper,  and  admit  of  being  put  into  action  with  great  ease. 


Fig.  71. 


In  this  and  oUier  older  forms  of  the  Voltaic  battery,  however,  the  power 
rapidly  decreases,  so  that,  after  a  short  time,  scarcely  the  tentli  part  of  the 
original  action  remains.  This  loss  of  power  depends  partly  on  tne  gradual 
change  of  the  sulphuric  acid  into  zinc  sulphate,  but  still  more  on  other 
causes,  wliich,  together  with  the  more  modem  forms  of  the  battery  contrived 
to  obviate  them,  will  be  more  easily  understood  at  a  subsequent  pait  of  the 
work,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  nature  and  effects  of  electro-chemical 
decomposition. 

The  term  *' galvanism/'  sometimes  applied  to  this  branch  of  electrical 
science,  is  used  in  honor  of  Galvani  oi  Bologna,  who,  in  1790,  observed 
that  convulsions  could  be  produced  in  the  limbs  of  a  dead  frog  when  certain 
metals  were  made  to  touch  the  nerve  and  muscle  at  the  same  moment.  It 
was  Volta,  however,  who  pointed  out  the  electrical  origin  of  these  motions ; 
and  his  name  is  very  properly  associaled  with  the  inv^uable  instrument  his 
genius  gave  to  science. 


ELECTRO-MAONETISM. 

Although  the  feet  that  electricity  is  capable,  under  certain  circnmstances 
both  of  inducing  and  of  destroying  magnetism  has  long  been  known  from 
the  effects  of  lightning  on  the  compafe-needle  and  upon  small  steel  articles, 
as  knives  and  forks,  to  which  polarity  has  suddenly  been  given  by  the 
stroke,  it  was  not  until  1819  that  the  laws  of  these  phenomena  were  dw- 
covered  by  Oersted  of  Copenhagen,  and  shortly  afterwards  ftilly  developed 
by  Amp^e. 

If  a  wire  conveying  an  electrical  current  be  brought  near  a  magnetic 
needle,  the  latter  will  immediately  alter  its  position,  and  assume  a  new  one 
as  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  wire  as  the  mode  of  suspension  and  the  mag- 
netism of  the  earth  will  permit.  When  the  wire,  for  example,  is  placed 
directly  over  the  needle,  and  parallel  to  its  length,  while  the  current  it 
carries  travels  from  north  to  south,  the  needle  is  deflected  from  its  ordinary 
direction,  and  the  north  pole  driven  to  the  eastward.  When  the  current  is 
reversed,  the  same  pole  deviates  to  an  equal  amount  towards  the  west. 
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IWug  tiie  wire  below  the  needle  instead  of  above,  produces  the  same  effect 

» ie?er8ing  the  current. ' 

Tbe  direction  which  the  needle  will  aasume  when  placed  in  any  particular 
position  relatively  to  the  conducting  wire  may  be  determined  by  the  follow- 
ing nile : — Let  the  current  be  supposed  to  txm  through  a  watch  from  the  face  to 
^  back:  the  motion  of  the  north  pole  will  he  in  the  direction  of  the  hands.  Or, 
iettke  observer  iina,ffine  himself  swimming  in  the  direction  of  tlie  aurent  with  his 
/ott  iawnrda  the  needle :  the  north  pole  (f  the  needle  will  then  be  de/leeted  towards 
hkl^kund. 


Fig.  72. 


Fig.  78. 


A 


il 


A 


Fig.  74. 


If  reference  is  often  required,  a  little  piece  of  apparatus  (fig.  73)  may  be 
ined,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  or  other  suitable  materinl,  cut  into 
the  iorm  of  an  arrow  for  indicating  the  current,  crossed  by  a  magnet  having 
Its  poles  marked,  and  arranged  m  the  true  position  with  respect  to  the 
current  The  direction  of  the  latter  in  the  wiie  of  the  galvanoscope  can  at 
onoe  be  known  by  placing  the  representative  magnet  in  the  direction  assumed 
by  the  needle  itsell 

When  the  needle  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  two  currents  in  opposite 
directions,  the  one  above  and  the  other  below,  they  will  obviously  concur  in 
their  effects.  The  same  thing  happens  when  the  wire  carrying  the  current 
K  bent  upon  itself^  and  the  needle  placed  between  the  two  port  ions,  as  in  fig. 
'4;  and 'since  every  time  the  bending  is  repeated  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
onreot  is  made  to  act  in  the  same  manner  upon 
y^e  needle,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  current,  too 
feeble  t4)  produce  any  effect  when  a  simple  stniight 
*ire  is  employed,  may  be  made  by  this  contriv- 
ance to  exhibit  a  jwwerfiil  action  on  the  magnet. 
1^  is  on  this  principle  that  instruments  c^led 
9f'^iiometers,  galvanoseopes,  or  multipliers,  are  con- 
^ructed ;  they  serve  not  only  to  indicate  the  ex- 
*tence  of  electrical  currents,  but  to  show,  by  the 
effects  upon  the  needle,  the  direction  in  which 
w^  are  moving. 

The  delicacy  of  the  instrument  may  be  immensely  increased  by  the  use 
of  a  Tery  long  coil  of  wire  and  by  the  addition  of  a  second  needle.  The 
two  needles  are  of  equal  size,  and  mngnetized  as  neai-ly  as  possible  to  the 
'^e  extent;  they  are  then  immovably  fixed  together  parallel,  and  with 
jheir  poles  opposed,  and  hung  by  a  long  fibre  of  untwisted  silk,  with  their 
Jower  needle  m  the  coil,  and  the  upper  one  above  it.  The  advantage  thus 
gnined  is  twofold :  the  system  is  osto^,  unaffected,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  mag- 
Qetism  of  the  earth ;  and  the  needles,  being  botn  acted  upon  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  current,  are  urged  with  much  greater  force  than  one  alone 
Would  be,  all  the  actions  of  every  part  of  the  coil  being  strictly  concurrent. 
■A.  divided  circle  is  place<l  below  tlie  upper  needle,  by  which  the  antrular 
i&otion  can  be  measured,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  case,  to  shield 
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tlie  needles  from  the  agitation  of  the  air. 
fig.  75. 

Fig.  76. 


The  arrangement  i»  shown  in 


The  direction  of  the  current  which  deflects  the  ^Ivanometer-needle  in  a 
particular  way  is  easily  determined  by  the  rales  given  on  page  124,  whea 
we  know  tlie  direction  in  which  the  wire  is  coilS  round  tne  frame.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  nght-handed  and  Itftnkamled 
coils  or  nelices.  Suppose  the  wire  to  be  coiled  round  a  cylinder  beginning 
at  the  left  hand ;  then  if  the  turns  in  front  of  tiie  cylinder  proceed  from 
below  upwards,  as  in  fig.  76,  the  coil  is  leil-handed ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  proi-ced  in  front  from  above  downwards,  as  in  fig.  77,  the  coil  is  right- 
handed. 


Fig.  76. 


Fig.  77. 


A  magnetic  needle  placed  with  its  centre  in  the  axis  of  such  a  coil  tnms 
its  north  or  south  pole  towards  the  end  of  the  coil  at  which  the  current 
enters  according  as  the  coil  is  left-  or  right-handed. 

The  direction  given  to  the  needle  is  the  same  wliether  the  coil  is  elongated, 
as  in  the  above  figures,  or  compressed,  as  in  the  galvanometer.  As,  how- 
ever, in  the  galvanometer,  when  complete,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  whether  the 
coil  is  left-  or  right-handed,  it  is  best  to  determine  by  experiment,  once  for 
all,  the  direction  taken  by  the  needle  when  the  current  enters  at  one  pjir- 
ticular  end  of  the  coil. 

Aetixm  of  (he  Magnet  on  the  Eteelrie  Ourrent — ^The  action  between  the  cur^ 
rent  and  the  magnet  is  mutual,  so  that  if  the  conductor  conveying  the  current 
is  free  to  move,  it  is  deflected  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  which  the 
mngnet  takes  under  its  influence ;  in  short,  if  the  piagnet  and  conducting 
wire  are  both  free  to  move,  they  place  themselves  at  right  angles  to  each 
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jthtr,  the  ma<^et  moTing  in  the  manner  indicated  at  page  124,  and  the  wire 

E3  the  opposite  direction. 

The  action  of  the  magnet  on  the  current  may  be  shown  by  means  of 
ifflpei^a  apparatus  (fig.  78).  On  holding  a  bar-magnet  below  the  rectan- 
galar  wire,  and  parallel  to  its  lower  horizontal  arm,  the  wire  turns  round 
nd  places  itself  at  risht  angles  to  the  magnet,  the  position  of  equilibrium 
bong  determined  by  the  rule  just  alludi  d  to. 

A  simple  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  Be  la  Rive's  floating  battery,  which 
c°QsutB  of  a  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  oiates,  contained  in  a  wide  glat«  tube 
ittiiched  to  a  cork  float,  and  connected  together  hy  a  rectangular  wire,  or  a 
flat  coil,  or  elongated  helix  of  covered  wire  (fig.  79). 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


A  moyable  electric  current  is  deflected  by  the  earth's  magnetism  in  the 
■wne  way  as  by  an  ordinary  magnet.  Thus  the  rectangular  wire  of  Ampere's 
^PP^ratns  or  of  a  floating  battery,  when  left  to  itself,  will  take  up  a  position 
St  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridhm ;  and  remembering  that  the  north 
^'^^Sjp^tic  pole  of  the  earth  is  analogous  to  the  Fonth  pole  of  an  ordinary 
^''^^^^t,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  in  the  position  of  Rtable  equilibrium,  the  direc- 
^n  of  the  current  will  be  from  east  to  west  in  the  lower  horizontal  branch, 
sod  from  below  upwards  on  the  western  vertical  side.  If  the  wire  has  the 
form  of  a  long  helix,  it  will,  in  like  manner,  place  itself  with  the  turns  of 
^'■e  helix  at  right  angles  to  the  mngnetic  meridian,  and  therefore  with  its 
^^  paralld  to  that  meridian,  the  ends  pointing  north  and  Houth,  just  like 
«^<«e  of  an  ordinnry  magnetic  needle.  If  the  helix  in  left-handed,  the  end 
connected  with  the  copper  plate  of  the  battery  will  point  to  the  north. 

Mrttual  Aetian  cf  Eledric  Otrrente.— If  a  conducting  wire  connecting  the 
Po^es  of  a  voltaic  battery  be  brought  near  the  movable  wire  of  Ampere's 
apparatus  or  the  wire  of  a  floating  battery,  the  movable  wire  will  be  attracted 
^*  repelled  according  to  the  relative  direction  of  the  two  currents,  the  general 
^*w  of  the  action  being  that  eieetrtc  euirents  moving  in  parallel  lines  attract 
^e  another  if  thev  move  in  the  mme  direclionj  and  repel  one  another  if  they  move 
*J  fpposite  directions.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  a  helix  connecting 
we  two  poles  of  a  battery  be  brought  near  the  helix  of  a  floating  battery, 
and  if  the  two  helices  are  similar — ^that  is,  both  right-  or  both  left-handed — 
^neir  similar  ends,  t.  e.,  those  by  which  the  current  enters  or  leaves  the 
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hcHi,  will  repel  each  other,  and  their  diwimiiBr  ends  will  lUnut  «*eb 
oilier,  and  cunHeqiiently  the  movable  lielii  wilt  place  itaelf  panJIel  to  (li^ 
£xi)d  helix  with  its  poles  or  ends  in  the  cunlraiy  direction  to  thotie  of  tlie, 
fixed  helix.  In  abort,  the  two  helicee  will  act  on  one  another  exactly  like 
two  bar  ms^ets ;  and  if  an  urdinar/  bar  magnet  be  aubatltuted  for  the  fixed 
helix,  the  eflect  will  still  be  tiie  same,  each  end  of  the  movable  helix  being 
attracled  by  one  pole  of  the  magnet  and  repelled  by  the  other. 

TJiis  sinking  resemblanix  between  the  mutual  acUon  of  electric  currents 
and  tliat  of  uiagnetK  bus  led  to  the  idea,  suggested  and  developeil  by  Ampere, 
th:it  magiietiaiu  is  actually  produced  by  electric  currents  circulatiiig  rouiMl 
the  molecules  of  a  magnet  all  in  the  Bame  direction^  Thaie  currents  muy 
be  Buppuded  to  pre-eiiut  in  all  magnetic  bodies,  even  before  the  developmeaC 
of  miignetic  polarity,  but  to  be  disposed  without  rc^larlty,  so  that  they 
neutmliie  eacii  other.  Magnetiiatii)U  ia  the  procesB  by  whii'li  thetie  molecu- 
lar currents  are  made  lo  move  in  one  direction^  those  situated  at  the  snrfu(« 
yielding,  as  their  resultant,  a  finite  current  circulating  round  the  magnet, 
while  the  currents  in  the  interior 
Fig.  SO.  are  neutralized  by  those  in   the 

next  external  layer,  the  contigu- 
ous portions  of  which  move  in  a 
direction  opposite  lo  th^  own. 
The  reatittant  action  of  all  thesQ 
molecular  currents  ia  equivalenl 
\  to  that  of  a  number  of  currents 
'  circulating  round  the  magnet  in 
9  perjiendicular  to  its  axia. 
0) ;  and  from  what  has  been 

i  about  the  mutual  action  of 

magnets  an<f  hel  ices  traTersed  by 
electric  currents,  it  is  easy  lo  see 
that,  on  looking  iijong  llie  axis  of 
a  magnet  with  its  soulA  pole  to- 
warda  the  observer,  the  current 
movts  in  the  direction  of  the 
a  tita  left  ude,  and  downwards  on  iba 

ELEOTBO-DYNAMIC   INDHCrlOM. 

1 .  Matnetltidion  fti;  Itie  Currmt. — Wlien  an  elertro-current  is  passed  through 
a  wire  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  tlie  bar  acquires  mng- 
nc'tic  polarity,  lemixirary  in  the  case  of  soft  iron,  permanent  in  the  case  of 
hard  iron  or  steel,  tlie  position  of  the  poles  being  determined  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  act'ording  to  the  laws  already  explained. 

This  effect  ia  prodigiously  increased  by  coiling  the  conducting  wire  in  ft 
helix  round  the  bar.  A  piece  of  Boft  iron  worked  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe (fig.  81),  and  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  wire  covered  with  silk  or  cotton 
for  the  purpose  of  insulation,  furnishes  an  excellent  itlustradon  of  the  in- 
ductive energy  of  the  current  in  this  respect:  when  the  ends  of  the  wire  arc 
put  into  communication  with  a  small  Voltaic  battery  of  a  single  pair  of 
plates,  the  iron  instantly  becomes  so  highly  magnetic  as  to  be  capable  of 
sustaining  a  very  heavy  weight. 

2.  Indiiriion  y  JiUelrU  Vui-rentt  bu  the  aeivm  of  Magnets,  and  of  olhtr 
EUetrie  Currents. — If  the  two  extremities  of  the  coil  of  the  electro-ma^et 
above  described  be  connected  with  a  galvanoecope,  and  Uie  iron  magnetized 
by  the  application  of  a  permanent  lAnel  horse-shoe  magnet  to  the  ends  of 
the  bar,  a  momentary  current  will  be  developed  in  the  wire,  and  pointed 
out  by  the  movement  of  tlie  needle.     It  lasts  but  a  ungle  instant,  the  ni^cdle 
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very  powerful  uteel 
■ipiet,  surTouudiiig  its  iitm  deeper  or  armature  with  a 
my  long  coil  of  urire,  and  then  making  (he  armature 
iMlf  rotate  in  front  of  Ibe  faeea  of  the  masnet,  bo  that  its 
iadDced  poUiitj  bIioII  be  rapidly  revened, 'uagneto-elec- 
bic  cnrrenCa  may  be  produced  of  anch  intensity  aa  to  give 
bright  Bporka  aixl  most  powerliil  shocks,  and  eiliibit  all 
the  phenomena  of  Voltaic  electricilv.  Fig.  82  repreeenta 
■  power&l  arrangement  of  this  Idnd. 

By  osing  electro-mnguets  instead  of  permsnent  ateel 
m^netf,  and  rotating  an  armatare  betwem  them  by 
■*am-power,  yery  powerful  machines,  called  "Dynamo- 
rie«ric  machines,  are  coasinicted,  which  are  tiow  ei- 
IcnslTely  used  for  electric  lighting  and  other  applications 
oT  electricity.  The  light  is  produced  by  passing  a  strong 
OTTcnt  bt^tween  two  cvlindeni  of  hard  carbon,  whereby 
an  arch  of  light  of  almost  nnendnrable  brilliancy  is  ob- 
tained—this IB  called  the  "Arc  Light"— or  by  sending  a 
nirrent  throngh  a  thin  fiiameol  of  carbon  (prepared  hy 
heating  n>tton-thresd  or  bamboo-fibre  in  a  close  vessel)  placed 
vm«l  from  which  the  air  is  eihaosed  by  a  Sprengel  pi 


tng.    This  is  called  the  "  Incan- 
)  the  further  discussioa  of  which 


*onld  be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work.  For  information  rpspectinc 
liiem  see  Hilvanus  Thompaon's  "Elementary  LeMons  on  Electricity  and 
MMfnetism,"  pp.  362-378. 

fndiiclioii-eoils. — When  two  covered  wires  are  twisted  together  or  laid  side 
by  side  for  some  distance,  and  a  current  is  transmilted  through  (he  one,  a 
tiiomentary  electrical  wave  will  he  induced  in  tiie  other  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tiun;  and  on  breaking  connection  wilh  the  buttery,  a  second  single  wave 


win  become  evident  bj  the  aid  of  the  galvanoscope,  in  llie  same  direction 
as  tiiat  of  the  primHr^  cuirenL  The  same  ellecls  are  produced  if  the  wiris 
are  twinted,  one  iibove  the  other,  round  a  holluv  wooden  cylinder,  and  tlia 
inUnsiiy  of  the  induced  currents  maj  be  enonnouily  tncrtased  by  ioserting 
within  the  cylinder  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  or,  better,  a  bundle  of  iron  wirec^ 
whereby  magnetic  and  electric  indaction  are  made  to  co-operate  The  inor« 
frequently  contact  is  alternately  mode  and  broken,  the  ereater  will  be  tlia 
number  of  induced  currents  that  follow  each  other,  and  the  more  powerful, 
within  certain  limiis,  will  be  the  action.  InstrumentB  thus  coiiBtructed  are 
called  induction-coils.  The  oontact-breaker  or  commutator  is  usuallr 
made  Belf-acliug,  an  ordinary  form  consisting  of  a  piece  of  thin  steel  which 
makea  contact  with  a  platinum  point,  and  is  drawn  back  bj  the  attraction 
of  the  iron  core  on  the  paining  of  the  current,  and  so  makes  and  breaka  cir- 
cuit by  vibrating  backwards  and  forwards. 

The  uoet  powerful  form  of  induction-coil  ia  that  of  Bulunkorff  (fig.  83^ 

Fig.  ra- 


the cylinder  of  which  is  a  font  or  18  inches  long,  and  is  surroonded  by  • ' 
coil  of  thick  wire  to  convey  tlie  inducing  current,  and  a  much  longer  ooil 
of  thin  wire  for  the  development  of  the  indiiCid  currents.  The  wiree  are 
insulated  with  resin.  The  direction  of  the  baltery-current  am  be  changed 
at  pleasure  by  a  comrautBlor,  by  which  the  battery  poles  are  connected 
through  the  ends  of  the  axis  of  a  small  ivory  or  ebonite  cylinder  to  two 
cheeks  of  brass,  which  can  be  turned  so  as  to  place  them  either  way  in  con- 
tact with  two  vertical  springs,  which  are  joined  to  the  ends  of  the  primary 
coil.  This  apparatus  forms  a  very  powerful  electric  mnchine,  capable  of 
yielding  electricity  of  v^ry  high  mtensity,  giving  loiig  Bjiarks  and  shocks 
of  unendurable  force.  It  \a  capable  also  of  firing  gunpowder  and  other 
infl»mmah1e  materials,  and  has  been  used  for  e«pl<>iliiig  charges  of  gun- 
powder and  other  inflammable  BnbnlanceH  for  mining,  enemeering,  and  mili- 
tary purposes.  It  is  also  frequently  used  in  tlie  chemical  laboratory  for 
firing  gaseous  miiturcB. 


PART  IL 


CHEMISTRY  OF  ELEMENTARY  BODIES- 

1.  The  Non-hetallic  Elements. 

We  shall  commence  the  study  of  these  bodies  witli  hydrogen,  and 
anange  the  rest  according  to  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoras  with  which 
they  can  nnite,  or  to  which  they  are  equivalent  (p.  33),  designating  them, 
according  to  this  combining  capacity, 


UniTalent  Elements  or  Monads     .  .  .  H,  CI,  Br,  I,  F. 

Bivalent  Elements  or  Dyads  .        .  .  .  O,  S,  Se,  Te. 

Trivalent  Elements  or  Triads        .  .  .  N,  P,  As,  B  * 

Quadrivalent  Elements  or  Tetrads  .  .  Si,  G. 


HTDROQEN. 

Symbol,  H.    Atomic  weight,  1.    Density,  1. 

Hydrogen  does  not  oocur  naturally  in  the  free  state,  but  may  be  obtained 
by  deoxidation  of  water,  of  which  it  is  a  component.! 

If  a  tube  of  iron  or  porcelain,  containing  a  quantity  of  filings  or  turnings 
of  iron,  be  fixed  across  a  ftimace,  and  its  middle  portion  be  made  red  hot, 
•wi  then  the  vapor  of  water  passed  over  the  heated  metal,  a  large  quantity 
t^f  permanent  gas  will  be  disengaged  from  the  tube,  and  the  iron  will  be 
ojnverted  into  oxide,  and  acquire  an  increase  in  weight  The  gas  is  hydro- 
8®n ;  it  may  be  collected  over  water  and  examined. 

Hydrogen  is.  however,  more  easily  obtained  by  decomposing  hydrochloric 
^  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  zinc,  the  metal  then  displacing  the  hyd^gen 
**>  the  manner  already  explained  (p.  33). 

The  simplest  method  of  preparing  the  gas  is  the  following : — A  wide- 
''^cked  bottle  is  fitted  with  a  sound  cork,  perforated  by  two  holes  for  the 
'foeption  of  a  shiall  tube-funnel  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
U)d  a  piece  of  bent  glass  X  tube  to  convey  away  the  disengaged  gas.    Granu- 

*  Boron  is  not  known  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  but  11  is  placed  in  ibis  group  because 
»  Qnites  with  three  atoms  of  other  univalent  elements  and  radioles,  forming,  for  exam- 
PK  the  compounds  BCI3,  BCCH,),.  I^CgH.),. 

it  Hence  the  name,  from  <><»p,  water,  ana  ycv,  a  root  signifying  production. 
A  littlonractloe  will  soon  enable  the  pupil  to  construct  and  arrange  a  variety  of  use- 
forms  of  apparatus,  in  which  bottles  and  other  articles  always  at  hand  are  made  to 
J^i^pCTaede  more  costly  instrnments.  Glass  tube,  purchnsed  by  weiRht  of  the  maker,  may 
^  cut  by  scratching  with  a  file,  and  then  applying  a  little  force  with  both  hands,  (ilass 
'^y  be  softened  and  bent,  when  of  small  almensions,  by  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  a 
^dle,  or,  better,  by  a  gas-jet.  Corks  may  be  perforated  by  a  heated  wire,  and  the  hole 
Jjndered  smooth  and  cylindrical  by  a  round  nle;  or  the  ingenious  cork-borer  of  Dr. 
'■ohr,  now  to  be  had  of  all  instrument-makers,  may  be  used  instead.  Lastly,  in  the 
event  of  bad  fitting  or  unsounduess  in  the  cork  itself,  a  little  yellow  wax  melted  over 
^ne  surface,  or  even  a  little  grease  applied  with  the  finger,  renders  it  sound  and  air-tight 
vhen  not  exposed  to  heat. 
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laleil  due  or  scrsps  of  tlie  malleable  metal  a. 
wiib  a  little  water,  and  sulpfiuric  acid  ulowly 

of  which  should  dip  into  ihe  liquid.    Tlie  i   .  _. ^ „„_, j,„ 

lated  by  the  sDjiplj  of  add ;  and  when  enuugh  hag  heeo  ducbarged  to  eapel 


f 


(lie  air  of  the  Teasel,  it  may  be  collecte<1  over  water  in  a  jar,  or  p:iased  info 
a  i^as-bolder.  In  tlie  nl»cnce  uf  ilnc,  fiiingti  of  iron  or  sntall  nails  way  be 
used,  but  with  less  advantnge. 

Hydrogen  ia  colorless,  tajstelees,  and  inodorous  when  quite  piira^  To 
obtain  it  in  tliis  condition,  it  muist  he  prepared  from  the  iHirest  zinc  that  csd 
be  obtained,  and  passed  in  succession  tliroiigh  Bululions  of  potash  and  silver 
nitrate.  When  prepared  from  lunimercial  zinc,  it  has  a  slight  smell,  due  to 
impurity,  and  when  iron  has  been  used  the  odor  is  very  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable. ltiBinflaniniabli:,Bnd  burns,  when  kindled,  with  a  pale  yellowish 
mune,  evolving  much  heat,  but  very  little  li(;bt.  The  pniduct  of  the  com- 
bustion 19  waler.  Ilydn^n  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  wnler.  Altboiieb 
destitute  of  poisonous  properties,  it  is  incapable  of  suataining  life.  By 
Mrong  pressure  and  exposure  to  a  very  low  temperature  it  may  be  liquefied 
and  even  eolidified. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  known ;  Duma«  and  Boiissingault  place 
its  density  between  0.0C91  and  0.0695,  referred  to  ibat  of  lur  its  unity.  The 
weight  of  a  litre  of  hydrogen  at  0''  C,  and  under  a  barometric  prasuro  of 
0.760  metre,  is  O.OS0.57S  gram;  conseqnently  a  gram  of  hydrogen  occapi<« 
a  space  of  11.16345  litres."  At  15..'»  C.  (60°  F,),  and  30  inches  barometric 
pressnre,  100  cubic  inches  weigh  2.14  grains. 

When  a  gan  is  much  lighter  or  much  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  it  may 
often  he  collecied  and  eiHmined  without  the  aid  of  the  pneuiualic  trough. 
A  bottle  or  narrow  jar  may  be  filled  with  hydrogen  without  much  admii- 
tnre  of  air,  by  inverting  it  over  the  extremity  of  an  upright  lube  delivering 
the  gOB.  In  a  short  time,  if  the  supply  be  copious,  tlie  air  will  be  wholly 
displaced,  and  the  veegel  filled.  It  may  now  be  remiivrd,  the  vertical  ixm- 
tion  being  i-arefully  retained,  and  closed  by  a  stopper  or  glnxs  plate.  If  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  be  wide,  it  must  be  partially  cloued  by  a  piece  of  cardboard 

•  A>  ■  Dcor  afiproilniatlini.  it  ma^  be  nmcmbend  that  a  lltn  o!  hrdngea  niglis 

DM  Kttm,  or  u  cuntlgruui,  ud  ■  graiD  of  tirdroi{SD  wxupiut  11.2  Utra*. 
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knng  the  operation.  This  method  of  collectuig  gases  hj  displacement  is 
diea  extremely  usefal. 

Soap-bubbles  and  small  collodion  balloons  ascend  when  filled  with  hydro- 
go.  OaoDtchoac  balloons  are  filled  and  expanded  by  forcing  hydroffen  into 
tlwm  with  a  syringe.  Hydrogen  was  formerly  nsed  also  for  fiUmg  air- 
balloon^  beins  made  for  the  purpose  on  the  spot  from  Einc  or  iron  and  dilute 
solpharic  acid ;  bat  its  use  is  now  superseded  by  that  of  coal-gas,  which  may 
be  made  yeiy  light  by  employiug  a  high  temperature  in  the  manufacture. 
Although  far  inferior  to  pure  hydrogen  in  buoyant  power,  it  is  found  in 
pnctioe  to  possess  advantages  over  that  substance,  while  its  greater  density 
IS  easily  compensated  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  balloon. 

jy^fuMon  o^  Chues. — ^There  is  a  very  remarkable  property  possessed  by  gases 
and  Tapers  in  general,  which  is  seen  in  a  high  degree  of  intensity  in  the 
case  of  hydrogen ;  that  is  what  is  called  diffusive  power.  If  two  bottles 
containing  gases  which  do  not  act  chemically  upon  each  other  at  common 
temperatures  be  connected  by  a  narrow  tube  and  left  for  some  time,  the  gases 
after  a  certain  time,  depending  much  upon  the  narrowness  of  the  tube  and 
its  length,  will  be  found  uniformly  mixed,  even  though  they  difier  greatly 
in  doisity,  and  the  system  has  been  arranged  in  a  vertical  position  wilh  the 
heavier  eas  downwards.  Oxyg^en  and  hydrogen  can  thus  be  made  to  mix, 
in  a  few  liours,  against  the  action  of  gravity,  through  a  tube  a  yard  long 
and  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter :  and  the  same  is  true 
of  all  other  gases  which  do  not  act  directly  upon  each  other. 

If  a  vessel  be  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  diaphragm  or  partition  of 

Sorons  earthenware  or  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  and  each  half  of  it  nlled  with  a 
ifierent  gas,  difiiision  will  mimediately  commence  through  the  pores  of  the 
dividing  substance,  and  will  continue  until  perfect  mixture  h&<«  taken  place. 
All  gases,  however,  do  not  permeate  the  same  porous  bod} ,  or,  in  other 
words,  do  not  pass  through  narrow  orifices,  with  the  same  d^ree  of  facility. 
Graham,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  valuable  investigation  of  this 
interesting  subject,  established  the  existence  of  a  very  simple  relation  be- 
tween the  rapiaity  of  dilTusion  and  the  density  of  the  gas,  which  is  expressed 
hy  saying  that  the  difiiisive  power  varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the 
density  of  the  gas  itself.  Thus,  in  the  experiment  supposed,  if  one-half  of 
the  vessel  be  filled  with  hydrogen  and  the  other  hau  vrith  oxygen,  the  two 
8>8e8  will  penetrate  the  diaphragm  at  verv  different  rates,  four  cubic  inches 
of  hydrogen  p-assing  into  the  oxygen  side,  while  one  cubic  inch  of  oxygen 
travels  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  densities  of  the  two  gashes  are  to  ^ich 
<Aher  iu  the  proportion  of  1  to  16;  their  relative  rates  of  difilision  are  in- 
▼enely  as  the  square  r(x>ts  of  these  numbers,  i.  e.,  as  4  to  1. 

In  Older,  however,  that  this  law  may  be  accurately  observed,  it  is  necessary 
tnat  the  porous  plate  be  very  thin ;  with  plates  of  stucco  an  inch  thick  or 
jDore,  which  really  consist  of  a  congeries  of  long  capillary  tubes,  a  different 
Isw  of  diffusion  is  observed.*  An  excellent  material  for  diffusion  experi- 
ttients  is  the  artificially  compressed  graphite  of  Mr.  Brockedon,  of  the  quality 
psed  for  making  writmg  pencils.  It  may  be*  reduced  by  cutting  and  grind- 
^  to  the  thickness  of  a  wafer,  hut  still  retains  considerable  tenacity.  The 
pores  of  this  substance  appear  to  be  so  small  as  entirely  to  prevent  the 
transmimion  of  eases  in  mass,  so  that,  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Graham, 
It  acts  like  a  molecular  sieve,  allowing  only  molecules  to  pass  through. 

The  simplest  and  most  strUcing  method  of  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of 
uilbsioo  is  by  the  use  of  Graham's  diffusion-tube  (fig.  86).  This  is  merely 
*  piece  of  wide  glass  tube  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  having  one  of  its  ex- 
ttemities  dosed  by  a  plate  of  plaster  of  Paris  about  naif  an  inch  thick,  and 
Veil  dried.    When  tiie  tube  is  filled  by  displacement  with  hydrogen,  and 

*8ee  Bunsen's  Oasometry,  p.  2a3;  Graluun*8  ElemeDte  of  Chemistry,  2d  ed.  U.  624; 
WaUa'a  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  ii.  815. 
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then  set  upright  Id  a  glass  of  water,  the  level  of  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube 

so  rapidly  that  its  movement  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  speedily  attains 

a  height  of  several  inches  above  the  water  in  the  glasR.     The 

Fig.  86.        gas  is  actually  rarefied  by  its  superior  difiiisive  power  over 

that  of  the  external  air. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance  in  the 
economy  of  Nature  of  this  law  aJQ^cting  the  oonstitntion  of 
gaseous  bodies ;  it  is  the  principal  means  bv  which  the  at- 
mosphere is  preserved  in  a  uniform  state,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  poisonous  gases  and  exhalations  in  towns  and  other 
confined  localities  prevented. 

A  partial  separation  of  eases  and  vapors  of  unequal  dif- 
fusibilitv  may  be  effected  oy  allowing  the  mixture  to  |>er- 
meate  through  a  plate  of  graphite  or  porous  earthenware 
into  a  vacuum.    This  effect,  called  atmolysi&is  best  ex- 
hibited by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  tube  atmolyzcr. 
This  is  simply  a  narrow  tube  of  unglazed  earthenware,  such 
as  a  tobacco-pipe  stem,  two  feet  long,  which  is  placed  witliin 
a  shorter  tube  of  glass,  and  secured  in  its  position  by  corks. 
The  glass  tube  is  connected  with  an  aii^pump,  and  the  annular 
space  between  the  two  tubes  is  made  as  nearly  vacuous  as 
possibla    Air  or  other  mixed  gas  is  then  allowed  to  flow  along  the  clay  tube 
m  a  slow  stream^  and  ooljected  as  it  issues.    The  gas  or  air  atmolyzed  is,  of 
course,  reduced  m  volume,  much  gas  penetrating  through  the  pores  of  the 
clay  tube  into  the  air-pump  vacuum,  and  the  lighter  gas  diffusing  the  more 
rapidly,  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  denser  constituent  is  increased  in  the 
gas  collected.     In  one  experiment  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air.  after 
traversing  the  atmolyzer,  was  increasea  from  20.8  per  cent,  which  is  the 
normal  proportion,  to  24.5  per  cent.     With  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen the  separation  is,  of  coui'se,  still  more  considerabla 

A  distinction  roust  be  carefully  drawn  between  real  difiusion  through 
small  apertures,  and  the  appai-ently  similar  passage  of  gases  through  mem- 
branous diaphragms,  such  as  caoutchouc,  bladder,  gold-beater's  stun,  eta 
In  this  mode  of  passage,  which  is  called  osmoscL  the  rate  of  intercliange 
depends  partly  on  the  relative  diffusibilitiea  of  the  gases;   partly  on  the 
dinerent  degrees  of  adhesion  exerted  by  the  membrane  on  the  different 
gases,  by  virtue  of  which  the  gas  which  adheres  most  powerfully  penetrates 
the  diaphragm  most  easily,  and,  attaining  the  opposite  surface,  mixes  with 
the  other;  and  partly  on  an  actual  liquefaction  of  the  gases,  which  then 
penetrate  the  membrane  (as  ether  and  petroleum  do),  and  may  again  evapo- 
rate on  the  surface  and  appear  as  gases.    A  sheet  of  caoutchouc  tied  over 
the  mouth  of  a  wide-moutned  bottle  filled  with  hydrogen,  is  soon  pressed 
inwards,  even  to  bursting.    If  the  bottle  be  filled  with  air,  and  placed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  swelling  and  bursting  take  place  outwards. 
If  the  membrane  is  moist,  the  result  is  likewise  affected  by  the  different 
solubilities  of  the  gases  in  the  water  or  other  liquid  which  wets  it.    For 
example,  the  diffusive  power  of  carl>onic  acid  into  atmospheric  air  is  very 
small,  but  it  passes  into  the  latter  through  a  wet  bladder  with  the  utmost 
ease,  in  virtue  of  its  solubility  in  the  water  with  which  the  membrane  is 
moistened.    It  is  by  such  a  process  that  the  function  of  respiration  is  per- 
formed :  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the  lungf<,  and  the  disengagement  of 
the  carbonic  acid  are  effected  through  wet  membranes ;  the  blo(3  is  never 
brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  air,  but  receives  its  supply  of  oxygen, 
and  disembarrasses  itself  of  carbonic  acid,  by  this  kind  of  spurious  difilision. 
The  high  diffusive  power  of  hydrogen  against  air  renders  it  impossible  to 
retain  that  gas  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  bladder  or  caoutchouc  bag :  it  is 
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eicn  nnsafe  to  keep  it  long  in  a  gas-holder,  lest  it  shoald  become  mixed  with 
ur  by  slight  accidental  leakage,  and  rendered  explosive. 

The  unequal  absorption  of  gases  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  often 
efleda  a  mach  more  complete  separation  of  the  components  of  a  gaseous 
miiture  than  can  be  attamed  by  the  atmolytic  method  above  described, 
thus,  Graham  has  shown  that  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  condensed  by  caout^ 
eboQc  two  and  a  half  times  more  abundantly  than  nitrogen,  and  that  when 
one  side  of  a  caoutchouc  film  is  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  while  a  vacuum  is 
produced  on  tlie  other  side,  the  film  allows  41.6  per  cent,  of  oxygen  to  pr.ss 
through,  instead  of  the  21  per  cent,  usually  present  in  the  air,  so  that  the 
air  which  passes  through  is  capable  of  rekindling  wood  glowing  without 
flame. 

Even  metals  appear  to  possess  this  power  of  absorbing  and  liquefying 

gases.     Deville  ana  Troost  have  observed  the  remarkable  fact  that  hydrogen 

gas  is  capable  of  penetrating  platinum  and  iron  tubes  at  a  red  heat,  and 

Graham  suggested  that  this  enect  mav  be  connectol  with  a  power  resident 

in  these  ana  certain  other  metab  to  absorb  and  liquefy  hydrogen,  possibly 

in  its  character  as  a  metallic  vapor.    Platinum  in  the  form  of  wire  or  plate, 

at  a  low  red  heat,  can  take  up  3.8  volumes  of  hydrogen  measured  cold,  and 

palladium  foil  condenses  as  much  as  643  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen  at  a 

temperature  below  100°  C.    In  the  form  of  sponce,  platinum  was  found  to 

abeorb  1 .48  times  its  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  palladium  90  volumes.    This 

absorption  of  g&«es  by  metids  is  called  occlusion.* 

The  meteoric  iron  of  Lenarto  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  occluded 
hydrogen.     When  placed  in  a  good  vacuum,  it  yields  2.o5  times  its  vohime 
of  gas^  of  which   85.68  per  cent,  consists  of  hydrogen,  with  4.46  carbon 
mcmoxide  and  9.86  nitrogen.    Now,  hydrogen  has  been  recognized  by  spec- 
trum analysis  in  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  constitutes,  accoraing  to 
the  observations  of  Father  Becchi,  the  principal  element  in  the  atmosphere 
of  a  numerous  class  of  stars.    "The  iron  oi  Lenarto/'  says  Mr.  Graham, 
"  has^  no  doubt,  come  from  such  an  atmosphere,  in  which  hydrogen  greatly 
prevailed.     This  meteorite  may  therefore  oe  looked  upon  as  holding  un pris- 
oned within  ity  and  bringing  to  us,  the  hydrogen  of  the  stars.''  f 

The  rates  of  effusion  of  gases,  that  is  to  say,  their  rates  of  pnfwage 
through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  thin  plate  of  metal  or  other  substance  into  a 
▼actmm,  follow  the  same  law  as  their  rates  of  difiusion,  that  is  to  say,  they 
<^re  Inversely  as  the  SQuai^  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  gases.  Nevertheless, 
Ihe  phenoniena  of  dimisicm  and  efiusion  are  essentially  different  in  their 
nature,  the  efiusive  movement  afiecting  masses  of  a  eaa,  whereas  the  diffusive 
movement  afiiects  only  molecules ;  and  a  gas  is  usuiu  ly  carried  by  the  former 
kind  of  impulse  with  a  velocity  manv  thousand  times  greater  than  by  the 
Utter.  Mixed  gases  are  efifiised  at  tne  same  rates  as  one  gas  of  the  actual 
density  of  the  mixture ;  and  no  separation  of  the  gases  occurs,  as  in  diffusion 
into  a  vacuum. 

The  law  of  effusion  just  stated  is  true  only  under  the  condition  that  the 
gas  shall  pass  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  very  thin  plate.  If  the  plate 
ue  thicker,  so  that  the  aperture  becomes  a  tube,  very  dififerent  rates  of  efflux 
ue  observed;  and  when  the  capillary  tube  becomes  considerably  elongated, 
GO  that  its  length  exceeds  its  diameter  at  least  400  times,  the  rates  of  flow 
of  difierent  gases  into  a  vacuum  again  assume  a  constant  ratio  to  each  other, 
following,  however,  a  law  totally  distinct  from  that  of  eflusion.  The  chief 
general  results  observed  with  relation  to  this  phenomenon  of  ''Capillary 
Transpiration"  are  as  follows: — 

1.  The  rate  of  transpiration  of  the  same  gas  increases,  cceleris  paribtUf 

«  G  raham,  Phil.  Trans.,  1866;  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  [2],  v.  235. 
t  Proceedlnga  of  the  Boyal  Society,  xv.  5(12. 
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directly  as  the  preRsnre :  in  other  words,  equal  volames  of  gas  at  difierent 
densities  require  times  inversely  proportional  to  their  densities.  2.  With 
tubes  of  equal  diameter,  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely 
as  the  lei^^  of  the  tube.  3.  As  the  temperature  nses,  the  transpiration 
of  equal  volumes  becomes  slower.  4.  The  rates  of  transpiration  of  aifierent 
gases  bear  a  constant  relation  to  each  other,  totally  independent  of  their 
densities,  or,  indeed,  of  anv  known  property  of  the  ^;ases.^  Equal  wights  of 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  monoxide  are  transpired  in  equal  times ;  so 
likewise  are  equid  weights  of  nitrogen,  nitrogen  dioxide,  and  carbon  monox- 
ide, and  of  hydrogen  ddoiide,  carUm  dioxiae,  and  nitrogen  monoxide.* 


Fig.  87. 


CHLORINE. 

Symbol,  a.    Atomic  weight,  35.37.    Density,  35.37. 

This  substance  is  a  member  of  a  very  important  natural  group,  containing 
also  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine.    So  great  a  degree  of  resemblance  exists 

between  these  bodies  in  all  their  chemical  relations, 
especially  between  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  tbnt 
the  history  of  one  will  almost  serve,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions, for  that  of  the  rest.  On  account  of  the  occur- 
rence of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  in  sea-water,  the 
elements  of  tliis  ^roup  are  called  halogen  elements, 
and  their  metalbc  compounds,  haloid  com poundB.t 

Chlorine  is  a  verv  abimdant  substance :  in  common 
salt  it  exists  in  combination  with  sodium.  It  is  most 
easily  prepared  by  pouring  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
upon  finely  powdered  black  oxide  m  manganese  ( MiiO^) 
contained  in  a  retort  or  flask  (fig.  87),  and  applying  a 
gentle  heat;  the  chlorine  then  passes  over  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy  yellow  ^as,  which  may  be  collected  over 
warm  water  or  by  displacement :  the  mercurial  trough 
cannot  be  employed,  as  chlorine  rapidly  acts  upon  the 
metal,  and  becomes  absorbed. 

The  reaction  consists  in  an  interchange  between  the 
two  atoms  of  oxygen  of  the  manganese  dioxide  and  4 
atoms  of  chlorine  from  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
oxygen  uniting  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  water,  while, 
of  the  chlorine,  one-half  unites  with  the  manganesi', 
forming  a  chloride,  MnCI,,  and  the  other  half  is  given 
00*08  gas, 

MnO,  +  4Ha  =  2H,0  -h  MnCl,  +  Cl^ 

The  same  process  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  chlorine  on  the  manufiu^ 
turing  scale,  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  evolved  in  large  quantities  by 
heating  common  salt  with  sulphuric  add,  in  Leblanc's  soda-process,  being 
utilized  for  the  purpose. 

The  waste-liquor  obtained  in  the  chlorine  manufacture  consists  of  an  im- 

*  Graham,  PhiL  TraDs.,  1846,  p.  691,  and  1849,  p.  319;  also,  ElomeDtsof  Chemistry, 
ad  ed.,  L  82. 
t  From  oAt,  the  sea. 
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pore  aolation  of  manganous  chloride,  MdCI],  from  which  the  manganese 
nay  be  sepamied  by  an  alkali  in  the  form  of  manganous  oxide,  MnO. 
fiat  to  render  the  manganese  thus  precipitated  again  available  for  the  |>ro- 
daciion  of  chlorine,  it  must  first  be  brought  tu  the  state  of  dioxide,  and  this 
may  be  efiected  by  mixing  the  manganese  liquor  with  an  excess  of  hot  milk 
of  lime  or  magnesia,  and  blowing  hot  air  through  the  mixture.  By  this 
means,  a  compound  of  manganese  dioxide  with  lime  or  magnesia,  e.  ^., 
CaO,MnO|,  or  CaMnOj,  called  calcium  or  magnesium  manganite,  is 
formed,  which,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  add,  gives  off  chlorine  in 
the  manner  above  described.  This  is  Weldon's  process  for  the  regeneration 
of  manganese,  which  is  now  largely  used  both  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent. 

A  process  for  the  separation  of  chlorine  from  hydrochloric  add,  without 
the  use  of  any  manganese  compound,  was  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  H. 
Deacon.  It  consists  in  passing  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  add  gas  and 
oxygen,  or  aiiy  over  cupric  sulphate  or  other  cupric  salt  heated  to  370-400^ 
C.  (698-752**  F.),  the  hydrochloric  acid  being  then  decomposed,  its  hydro- 
gen combining  with  the  oxygen,  and  the  chlorine  being  set  free.  The  best 
way  of  conducting  the  process  is  to  pass  the  mixed  gases  over  pieces  of 
brick  soaked  in  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  and  dried.  The  action  of  the 
copper  salt  la  not  well  understood,  but  appears  to  belong  to  that  dass  of 
phenomena  called  catalytic  or  contact  actions.  Other  metallic  salts  act  in  a 
similar  way,  but  less  completely. 

Chlorine  is  a  yellow  gaseous  body,  of  intolerably  sufibcating  properties, 
producing  yery,  violent  cough  and  irritation  when  inhaled,  even  in  exceed- 
ingly small  ouantity.  It  is  soluble  to  a  considerable  extent  in  water,  that 
liquid  absorbing  at  15.5^  about  twice  its  volume,  and  acquiring  t)ie  color  and 
odor  of  the  gas.  When  this  solution  is  exposed  to  light,  it  is  slowly  changed, 
by  deconjpontion  of  water,  into  hydrocliloric  add,  the  oxygen  being  at  the 
same  time  liberated.  When  moist  chlorine  eas  is  exposed  to  a  cold  of  0% 
yellow  crystals  are  formed,  which  consist  of  a  definite  compound  of  chlorine 
scd  water,  containing  35.5  parts  of  the  former  to  90  of  the  latter. 

Chlorine  has  a  spedfic  gravity  of  2.45;  a  litre  of  it  weighs  3.167  grams; 
exposed  to  a  pressure  of  about  four  atmospheres,  it  condenses  to  a  yellow 
limpid  liquid. 

Chlorine  has  but  little  attraction  for  oxygen,  its  energies  being  principally 
exerted  towards  hydrogen  and  the  mettils.  A  lighted  taper  plunged  into 
the  gas  continues  to  bum  with  a  dull-red  light,  and  emits  a  large  quantity 
of  smoke,  the  hydrogen  of  the  wax  being  alone  consumed,  and  the  carbon 
separated.  If  a  piece  of  paper  be  wetted  with  oil  of  turpentine,  and  thrust 
into  a  bottle  fillea  with  chlorine,  the  chemical  action  of  the  latter  upon  the 
hydrogen  is  so  violent  as  to  cause  inflammation  accompanied  by  a  copious 
deposit  of  soot  Chlorine  may,  by  indirect  means,  be  made  to  combine 
with  carbon;  but  this  combination  never  occurs  under  the  circumstances 
jnst  described. 

Phosphorus  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  chlorine,  burning  with  a  pale  and 
feebly  luminous  flame.  Several  of  the  metals,  as  copper-leaf,  powdered 
SQtimony,  and  aiaenic,  undergo  combustion  in  the  same  manner.  A  mix- 
ture of  equal  measures  of  chlorine  and  hvdrogen  explodes  with  violence  on 
the  passage  of  an  electric  spark  or  on  tlie  application  of  a  lighted  taper, 
hydrochloric  add  gas  being  formed.  Such  a  mixture  may  be  kept  in  the 
dark  for  any  length  of  time  without  change,  but  on  exposing  it  to  difibsed 
daylight,  the  two  gases  slowly  unite,  while  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  induce 
instantaneous  explosion. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  chlorine  is  its  bleaching  power ;  the 
roost  stable  organic  coloring  prindples  are  instantly  decompoeed  and  de- 
stroyed by  it;  indigo,  for  example,  which  resistH  the  action  of  strong  oil  of 
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vitriol,  is  converted  by  chlorine  into  a  brownish  substance^  to  which  the 
blue  color  cannot  be  restored.  The  presence  of  water  is  essential  to  these 
changes,  for  the  gas  in  a  state  of  perfect  dryness  is  incapable  even  of  afiect^ 
ing  litmus. 

Chlorine  is  largely  used  in  the  arts  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  eoods, 
rags  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  etc.  For  these  purposes  it  ia  employed, 
sometimes  in  the  state  of  gas,  sometimes  in  that  of  aqueous  solution,  but 
more  frequently  in  combination  with  lime,  forming  tlie  substance  called 
bleachi'ng-powder.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  and  most  potent  substances 
that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  disinfection,  but  its  employment  requires 
care.  Bleaching-powder  mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  in  shallow  vessels, 
is  slowly  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  the  chlorine  is 
evolved :  if  a  more  rapid  disengagement  be  wished,  a  little  acid  may  be 
added.  In  the  absence  of  bleaching  powder,  either  of  the  nietliods  for  the 
production  of  the  gas  described  may  be  had  recourse  to,  always  taking  care 
to  avoid  an  excess  of  acid. 

Hydrogen  Chloride,  or  Hydrochloric  Aoid,  HC1 ;  also  called  Chhr^ 
kydrie  and  Mturiatic  Acid. — This  substance,  in  the  state  of  solution  in  water, 
has  long  been  known.  The  gas  is  easily  prepared  by  heating,  in  a  flask 
fitted  with  a  cork  and  bent  tub^,  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  oil  of  vitriol 
diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water;  it  must  be  collected  by  displace- 
ment or  over  mercury.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  fumes  strongly  m  the 
air  from  condensing  the  atmospheric  moisture ;  it  has  an  acid,  sunbcating 
odor,  but  is  much  less  ofiensive  than  chlorine.  Exposed  to  a. pressure  of  40 
atmospheres,  it  liquefies. 

Hydrochloric  add  gas  has,  according  to  experiment,  a  density  of  1.278 
compared  with  air,  or  18.44  compared  with  hydrogen  as  unity,  the  calculated 

oc  o^     _i_    1 

number  being  — '        ' —  =  18.185.     It  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  water, 

that  liquid  taking  up,  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  about  418  times  its  bulk. 
The  gas  and  solution  are  powerfully  acid. 

The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  common  salt,  or  any  analogous  substance^ 
is  explained  by  the  equation, 

2NaCl  +  H^04  =  Na^SO^  -f  2Ha. 

The  composition  of  hydrochloric  a"id  may  be  determined  by  synthesis: 
when  a  nieiisure  of  chlorine  and  a  measure  of  hydrogen  are  fired  by  the 
electric  spark,  two  measures  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  renult,  the  combination 
being  unattended  by  change  of  volume.  By  weight  the  gas  contains  35.37 
parts  of  chlorine  and  1  part  of  hydrogen. 

Solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  acid  of  commerce,  is  a  very  im- 
portant preparation,  and  of  extensive  use  in  chemical  pursuits :  it  is  best 
prepared  by  the  following  arrangement: — 

A  large  glass  flask,  containing  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  is  fitted  with  a 
cork  and  bent  tube,  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  88 :  this  tube  passes 
through  and  below  a  second  tube  into  a  wide-necked  bottle  containing  a 
little  water,  into  which  the  open  tube  dips.  A  bent  tube  is  adapted  to 
another  hole  in  the  cork  of  the  wash-bottle,  so  as  to  convey  the  purified 
^  into  a  quantity  of  distilled  water,  by  which  it  is  instantly  absorbed :  the 
joints  are  made  air-tiglit  by  melting  a  little  yellow  wax  over  the  corks.  A 
<)uantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  about  equal  in  weight  to  the  palt.  is  then  slowly 
introduced  ))y  the  funnel ;  the  disengaged  gns  is  at  first  wholly  absorbed  by 
the  water  in  the  wa^h-bottle,  but  when  this  becomes  saturated  it  passes  into 
the  second  vessel,  and  there  dissolves.  When  all  the  acid  h»s  been  added, 
heat  may  lie  applied  to  the  flask  by  a  charcoal  chaufiTer,  until  its  contents 
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f  Vpatf  neoLTlj  diy,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  slmoet  cetaes,  wheo  tlie  proceM 
I  MT  be  Btopped.  As  mui^h  lieat  a  given  out  iluring  the  condenantiuD  of  llie 
f  p%  il  18  neceaa&ry  to  Burround  tlie  condensing  veeeel  with  oold  wtl«r. 

The  Eimple  wash-bottle,  shown  in  fig.  8S,  will  be  found  an  exceedingly 


nefal  contiivHnee  in  a  great  nnmber  of  cliemical  oprraUone.  It  serv«a  ii 
Uie  preeenl  and  in  many  similar  cbkcs  lo  retain  any  li<[iiid  or  scilid  iiiattf 
'•wcfianicalW  rsrried  over  with  the  gaa,  and  mav  be  alwavB  employtd  wlie 
■  gMof  any 'kind  it  to  be  paned  Iliruugh  an  alkaline  or  other  Holuiion.  T!i 
"pen  tube  dipping  into  the  liquid  prevents  Ihc  possibility  of  nb- 
•wption,  bv  which  a  partial  vaconn  would  be  occasioned,  and  the  ^^  **■ 
'•quid  of  tlie  second  vessel  lost  by  being  driven  into  the  first.  At  f^ 
P'^tnl,  however,  bottles  with  two  necks  are  more  generally  en-  ■ 
Piored  for  this  and  Himilar  porposes. 

The  arrangement  by  wJiich  the  add  is  introduced  also  deserves 
jWtice  (fig.  89).  The  tube  is  bent  twice  upon  itself,  and  a  blllb 
Wowa  in  one  portion:  the  liqnid  poured  into  the  funnel  riBCs  upon 
'ne  opposite  side  of  the  finit  bend  nntil  it  reaches  tlie  seconil ;  it 
Ihen  Bows  over  and  mns  into  the  flask.  Any  quantity  can  then  be 
fiot  into  the  latter  without  the  introduction  of  air,  an'd  without  the 
CUape  of  gas  from  the  interior.  The  funnel  acts  also  as  a  kind 
"f  ralely-val ve,  and  in  botli  direction" ;  for  if  by  any  chance  tlie 
''(livery-fube  should  be  slopped,  and  the  isxiie  of  cas  prevented, 
w  increased  elastic  force  soon  drives  tlie  little  column  of  liquid 
Mitof  the  tnbe,  the  gas  escapes,  and  tlie  veKtel  is  nave<l.  On  the 
Hhtr  hand,  any  absorplion  within  is  quicklv  compensated  by  tlie 
calnnce  of  air  through  tlie  liquid  in  the  bulb. 

Pure  Bolullon  of  liydrochloric  arid  is  transparent  nnd  colorless: 
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when  strong  it  fumes  in  the  air  by  evolving  a  little  gas.  It  leaves  no  residue 
on  evaporation,  and  fives  no  precipitate  or  opacity  with  diluted  solution  of 
barium  chloride.  When  saturated  with  the  gas,  it  has  a  specific  g^ravity  of 
1.21,  and  contains  about  42  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  The  ooinmercial  add, 
which  is  obtained  in  immense  quantity  as  a  secondary  product  in  the  manu- 
&cture  of  sodium  sulphate  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  common 
salt,  has  usually  a  vellow  color,  and  is  very  impure,  containing  salts,  sul- 
phuric add,  chloride  of  iron,  and  or^^anic  matter.  It  may  he  rendered 
sufficiently  pure  for  most  purposes  b^  diluting  it  to  the  density  of  1.1,  wMch 
happens  when  the  strong  acid  is  mixed  with  iu  own  bulk  or  rather  less  of 
water,  and  then  distilling  it  in  a  retort  furnished  with  a  Liel>ig's  condenser. 

On  distilling  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  an  acid  is  produced 
boiling  at  110''  C.  (230°  F.)  which  contains  20.22  per  cent  uf  anhydrous 
hydrochloric  add:  a  more  concentrated  solution  when  heated  gives  off 
hydrocliloric  acid  gas ;  a  weaker  solution  loses  water.  Boscoe  and  Oitmar 
have  proved  that  the  composition  of  the.  distillate  varies  with  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  viewed  as  a  chemical  compound. 

A  ciTstalline  hydrate  of  hydrochloi-ic  add,  having  the  oompositiuii 
HC1,2H,0,  is  formed  by  passing  a  stream  of  nearly  dry  hvdrochloric  acid 
gas  through  the  concentrated  aqueous  acid  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture  to 
—  22°.  The  crystals  decompose  rapidly  in  the  air,  emitting  white  fume»; 
they  dissolve  very  quickly  in  water  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  very  slowly 
at— 18°. 

Mixtures  of  snow  and  hydrochloric  add  form  very  powerful  and  economi- 
cal refrigerants.  With  two  parts  of  snow  and  one  part  of  tlie  add  a  lower- 
ing of  temperature  to  —  32°  is  readily  obtained.* 

The  presence  of  hydrochloric  add,  or  any  other  soluble  chloride,  is  easilv 
detected  by  solution  of  Hilver  nitrate.  A  white  curdy  precipitate  is  forraed, 
insoluble  in  nitric  add,  freely  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  blackening  when 
exposed  to  light 


BROMINE. 

Symbol,  Br.    Atomic  weight,  79.75.    Vapor-density,  79.75. 

Bromine  f  was  discovered  by  Balard  in  1826.  It  is  found  in  sea-water, 
and  is  a  freauent  constituent  of  saline  springs,  chiefly  as  magnesium  bro- 
mide: a  ccleorated  spring  of  the  kind  exists  near  Kreuznach.  in  Prussia. 
Bromine  may  be  obtained  pure  by  the  following  process,  which  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  ether,  agitated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromine,  re- 
moves the  greater  part  of  that  substance. 

The  mother-liquor,  from  which  the  less  soluble  salts  have  separated  bv 
crystallization,  is  exposed  to  a  stream  of  chlorine,  and  then  shaken  up  with 
ether ;  the  chlorine  decomposes  the  magnesium  bromide,  and  the  ether  dis- 
solves the  bromine  thus  set  free.  On  standing,  the  ethereal  solution,  hav- 
ing a  fine  red  color,  separates,  and  may  be  removed  by  a  funnel  or  pipette. 
Caustic  potash  is  then  adde<l  in  exc(-8s,  and  heat  applied,  whereby  bromide 
and  bromate  of  (K)tasHium  are  formed.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  saline  matter,  after  ignition  to  redness  to  decompose  the  bro- 

^Plorre  and  Puchot,Conipte8rondu8,  IxxxiL45. 
t  From  fipitfiotf  a  noiitoiue  luneU. 
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■ate,  is  iieated  in  a  small  retort  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphnric 
add  diluted  with  a  little  water,  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  plunged  into 
told  water.  The  bromine  volatilizes  in  the  form  of  a  deep  r^  vapor,  which 
eondenses  iato  drops  beneath  the  liquid. 

Bromine  is  at  common  temperatures  a  thin  deep  red  very  volatile  liquid, 
wUai  freezes  at  about  —  24.5*  C.  (— 12°  F.)  and  boils  at  63°  C.  (147.4°  F.). 
The  deneity  of  the  liquid  is  2.976,  and  that  of  the  vapor  6.53  compared 
with  air,  and  79.75  compared  with  hydrogen.  The  odor  of  bromine  is 
very  8a^>cating  and  ofiensive,  much  resembling  that  of  iodine,  but  more 
disagreeable.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  freely  in  alcohol,  and 
most  abundantly  in  ether.    The  aqueous  solution  bleaches. 

Sydros^n  Bromide,  or  Hydrobromio  Acid,  HBr.— This  compound 
is  obtained   as  a  gas,  together  with  phosphoric  acid,  by  the  action  of  water 
on  bromine  and  phosphorus:  P -f- 5Br -f  4H,0  =  5HBr -f- HjPO^.     It  is 
ooloHeBB,   pungent,  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  liquefies  at  — 73°  C. 
(—99**  F.),  and  solidifies  at  —87°  C.  (—125°  F.)  to  a  colorless  icy  mass. 
The  aqueous  acid  may  be  prepared  by  passing  the  gas  into  water,  or  di- 
t«cAy  t>Y   passing  hydrogen  sulphide  through  bromme- water :  SH, -fBr, 
=  2BrIi -{-  8.     It  is  colorkss,  has  a  pungent  odor,  an  acid  taste  and  re- 
action, and  when  saturated  at  (P,  a  specific  gravity  of  1.78.    By  distillation 
tV\e  -wes^  aqueous  acid  becomes  stronger  and  the  strong  acid  weaker,  till  an 
acid  containing  from  47.38  to  49.86  per  cent.  HBr  passes  over,  under  a 
presBore  of  752  to  762  millimetres  of  mercury. 

Chlorine  and  Bromine. — ^When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  liquid 
bromine,  the  two  elements  combine,  forming  a  reddish-yellow,  mobile,  vol- 
atile Viqaid,  which  dissolves  with  yellow  color  in  water,  the  8<ilutioii  when 
eooled  below  (P,  depositing  a  crystalline  hydrate  which  melts  at  -f*  7°  C. 
(46°  R). 


IODINE. 
Symbol,  I.    Atomic  weight,  126.53.    Vapor-density,  126.53. 

Tbib  element  was  first  noticed  in  1812  by  M.  Courtois,  of  Paris.  Minute 
traces  are  found  in  combination  with  sodium  or  potassium  in  sea-water,  and 
occBHionallj  a  much  larger  proportion  in  that  of  certain  mineral  springs. 
h  seems  to  be  in  some  way  beneficial  to  many  marine  plants,  as  these  latter 
have  the  power  of  abstracting  it  from  the  surrounding  water,  and  accumu- 
lating it  in  their  tissues.  It  is  from  this  source  that  all  the  iodine  of  coin- 
merce  is  derived.  It  has  lately  been  found  in  minute  quantity  in  some 
aluminous  elates  of  Sweden,  and  in  several  varieties  of  coal  and  turf. 

-fi^f'p,  or  the  half-vitrefied  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  prepared  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Western  Islands  and  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  is 
t'^e&ted  with  water,  and  the  solution  filtered.  The  liquid  is  then  concen* 
^^^ated  by  evaporation  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  very  small  volume,  the  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  carbonatt*,  potassium  chloride,  and  other  salts  being  re- 
moved as  they  suocessiviely  crystallize.  The  dark-brown  mother-liquor  left 
contains  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iodine,  as  iodide  of  sodium,  mag- 
nesium, etc :  this  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  and 
P^tly  heated  in  a  leaden  retort,  when  the  iodine  distils  over  and  condenses 
^  the  receiver.    The  theory  of  tlie  operation  is  exactly  analogous  to  that 
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of  the  preparation  of  chlorine;  in  practice,  however,  it  requires  careftil 
management,  otherwise  the  imparities  present  in  the  solution  interfere  with 
the  general  result : 

MnO, -f  2KI  +  2H^4  =  2H,0  +  K^4  H- MnSO^ -h  V 

The  manganese  is  not  absolutely  necessary :  potassium  or  sodium  lodMe, 
heated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  evolves  iodine.  This  effect  is  due 
to  a  secondary  action  between  the  hvdriodic  acid  first  produced  and  the 
excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  whicli  both  suffer  decomposition,  yielding 
iodine,  water,  and  sulphurous  acid. 

Iodine  crystallizes  in  plates  or  scales  of  a  bluish-black  color  and  imper- 
fect metallic  lustre,  resembling  that  of  plumbago;  the  crrstals  are  some- 
times very  large  and  brilliant    Its  density  is  4.948.    It  melts  between   113^ 
and  115°  C.  (216*»  and  218«  F.),  solidifies  at  113.6°  C.  (236.5°  F.),  and   boils 
above  200°  C.  (360°  F.),  the  vapor  having  an  exceedingly  beautiful  violet 
color.*    It  is  slowly  volatile  also  at  common  temperatures,  and  exhales  an 
odor  much  resembling  that  of  chlorine.    The  density  of  the  vapor  is,  by 
experiment,  8.716  compared  with  air,  or  125.8  compared  with  nydrogcn, 
the  theoretical  density  being  126.53.    Iodine  requires  for  soluticm   about 
7000  parts  of  water,  to  which  nevertheless  it  imparts  a  brown  oolor;    in 
alcohol  it  is  much  more  freelv  soluble.    Solutions  of  hydriodic  acid  and  the 
iodides  of  the  alkali-metals  also  dissolve  it  in  large  quantity :  these  solutions 
are  not  decomposed  by  water,  which  is  the  case  with  the  alcoholic  tincture. 

Iodine  stains  the  skin,  but  not  permanently ;  it  has  a  very  energetic  action 
upon  the  animal  system,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  of  iodine  is  the  production  of  a 
splendid  blue  oolor  bv  contact  with  starch.  The  iodine  for  this  purpo«>e 
must  be  free  or  uncombined.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  make  the  test  avsulable 
for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  the  presence  of  the  element  in  qucHtion  when 
a  soluble  iodide  is  suspected ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  very  smaJl  quan- 
tity of  chlorine-water,  when  the  iodine,  being  displaced  from  combination, 
becomes  capable  of  acting  upon  the  starch. 

Hydrogen  Iodide,  or  Hydriodic  Acid,  HI.-— The  simplest  process 

for  preparing  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  to  intro- 
\^^  ^"^  "**®  *  test-tube  a  little  iodine,  then  a 

small  quantitv  of  roughly-powdered  glass 
moistened  witn  water,  upon  this  a  few  frag- 
ments of  phosphorus,  and  lastly  more  glass, 
this  order  of  iodine,  glass,  phosphorus,  glass, 
being  repeated  until  the  tube  is  half  or  two- 
thirds  filled.  A  cork  and  narrow  bent  tube 
are  then  fitted,  and  gentle  heat  is  applied. 
The  gas  is  best  collected  by  displacement  of 
air.  The  process  depends  on  the  formation 
of  an  iodide  of  phosphorus  and  its  subse- 

3uent  decomposition  by  water,  whereby  hy- 
rogen  phosphite,  or  phosphorous  acid,  H^POy, 
and  hydrogen  iodide  are  produced :  P,  -f  If 
+  6H,0  =  6HI  +  2H,P0,.  The  glass  mere- 
ly serves  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the 
action,  and  may  be  dispensed  with  if  amor- 
phous phosphoras  be  used. 
Hydriodic  add  gas  greatly  resembles  the  corresponding  chlorine  com- 
pound ;  it  is  colorless  and  highly  acid,  fumes  in  the  air,  and  is  very  soluble 

*  Whence  tlie  name,  from  t«U(^,  violot-eolored. 
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Its  density  is  4.3737  compared  with  air,  or  63.13  compared  with 

^      ;  theoretic  density  63.765.    By  weight,  it  is  composed  of  126.53 

iodine  and  1  part  hydro^n ;  and  by  measure  of  equal  volumes  of 

le  vapor  and  hydrogen  united  without  condensation. 

Solution  of  hydriodic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  a  process  much  less  trou- 

Icsome  than  the  above.    Iodine  in  fine  powder  is  suspended  in  water,  and 

itream  of  washed  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  through  the  mixture;  sul- 

Nor  18  tlien  deposited,  and  the  iodine  is  converted  into  hydriodic  acid. 

'hen  the  liquid  has  become  colorless,  it  is  heated,  to  expel  the  excess  of 

[lijdix^^en  sulphide,  and  filtered.    The  solution  cannot  be  kept  long,  espe- 

aal\j  if  it  be  concentrated;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  gradunllv  decomposes 

Ihe  hydriodic  acid,  and  iodine  is  set  free,  which,  dissolving  in  the  remainder, 

oolors  it  Urown. 

Iodine  and  Chlorine. — These  bodiie  unite  directly,  forming  a  mono- 
^loride  and  a  trichloride.  The  numochhridej  ICl,  is  obtained  by  passing 
<by  chlorine  ^s  over  iodine  till  the  whole  is  liquefied,  but  no  longer ;  also 
1^  disEtilling  iodine  with  potassium  chlorate,  oxygen  being  then  evolved, 
the  monochloride  distilling  over,  and  a  mixture  of  chloride,  iodate,  and 
l^rchlorate  of  potassium  remaining  behind. 

I,  +  3Kao, = o,  +  ICl  H-  Ka  +  Kio,  +  Kao^. 

Iodine  monochloride  is  a  reddish-brown  oily  liauid,  having  a  suffi)cating 
odor  and  astringent  taste;  soluble  in  alcohol  ana  ether;  decomposed  by 
water,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids,  and  separation  of 
iodine.  It  sometimes  solidifies  in  yellow  needles.  Sulphurous  acid  and 
hydrogen  sulphide  decompose  it,  with  separation  of  iodine;  with  anueous 
aolotions  of  alkalies  it  yields  a  chloride  and  an  iodate,  together  witn  free 
iodine ;  thus,  with  potash — 

5ia  +  6KH0  =  6Ka  H-  KIO,  +  3H,0  + 1^. 

The  trichloride^  ICl,,  is  produced  by  treating  iodine  at  a  gentle  heat  with 
chlorine  in  excess.  It  crystallizes  in  orange-yellow  needles ;  melts  at  20° 
to  25®  C.  (68°  to  77°  F.),  giving  off  chlorine,  which  it  reabsorbs  on  cooling; 
•cts  on  most  other  substances  like  the  monochloride. 

In  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  it  is  partly  resolved  into  an  in- 
soluble yellowish  body  (probably  a  mixture  of  the  trichloride  with  iodic 
oxide),  and  a  solution  containing  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  monochloride — 

4ia,  +  6H,o = lOHQ  + 1 A  +  2ia. 

A  laige  quantity  of  water  dissolves  it,  probably  without  decomposition, 
or  perhaps  as  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  iodic  acids  containi/^g  free 
iodine — 

5ia,  +  9H,0  =  15HC1  +  3HI0,  + 1,. 

The  idraehhnde,  ICI4,  produced  by  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the 
mpnochloride,  4IC1  =  ICI4 -f  In  crystallises  in  red  octahedrons. 

Iodine  and  Bromine. — Iodine  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  volatile 
oystalline  compound,  probably  IBr,  and  a  dark  liquid,  possibly  IBr,. 
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FLUORINB. 

Symbol,  F.    Atomic  weight,  19. 

This  element  exists  in  connderable  quantity,  in  combination  with  cal- 
ciam,  forming  the  mineral  called  fluorspar,  which  cryBtallizeB  in  fine 
cubes  of  various  colors.  Fluorine  occurs  also  in  small  quantity  as  a  (con- 
stituent of  bones  and  other  animal  substances.  Its  intense  affinities  for 
metals  and  for  silicon^  which  is  a  constituent  of  glass,  have  hitherto  baffled 
all  attempts  to  isolate  it  in  a  state  fit  for  examination,  but  Dr.  Brauner,*  by 
heating  cerium  tetrafluoride,  has  obtained  a  lower  fluoride  of  cerium,  together 
with  a  gas  smelling  like  chlorine  or  hypochlorous  oxide.  The  reaction  is 
probably  CeF^  =  CeF,  -f  F.  Anhydrous  tetrafluoride  of  lead  is  also  decom- 
posed by  heat,  yielding  the  difluuride,  and  a  gas  smelling  like  chlorine. 

Hydrogen  Fluoride,  or  Hydrofluoric  Acid,  HF.— When  powdered 
calcium  fluoride  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  retort  of 
platinum  or  lead  connected  with  a  carefully  cooled  receiver  of  the  same 
metal,  a  very  volatile  colorless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  emits  copious 
white  and  highly  suflbcating  fumes  m  the  air.  This  is  the  anhydrous  acid, 
not  however  quite  pure.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  by 
distiliing  hydrogen-potassium  fluoride,  HF,KF,  to  redness  in  a  platinum 
vessel.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  colorless,  trans- 
parent, mobile  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravitv  of  0.9879  at  12.8^^0.  (dd""  F.), 
extremely  volatile,  boiling  at  19.4°  C.  (67°  F\),  fuminj^  densely  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  absorbing  water  greedily  from  the  air. 

Gore,  by  measuring  the  volume  of  hydrogen  required  to  combine  with 
the  fluorine  contained  in  a  known  weight  of  fluorspar,  found  that  1  volume 
of  hydrogen  vields  2  volumes  of  gaseous  hydrogen  fluoride  containing  19 
parts  by  weignt  of  fluorine  to  1  part  of  hydrogen.  The  density  of  tlie  gas- 
eous acid  is  10  times  that  of  hydrogen. 

When  hydrofluoric  acid  is  put  into  water,  it  unites  with  the  latter  with 
great  violence;  the  dilute  solution  attacks  glass  with  great  facility.  The 
concentrated  acid,  drop^ied  upon  the  skin,  occasions  deep  malignant  ulcers, 
so  that  ereat  care  is  requisite  in  its  management 

In  a  diluted  state,  this  acid  is  occasionsdly  used  in  the  analysis  of  silioeoos 
minerals  when  alkali  is  to  be  estimated  :  it  is  employed  also  for  etching  on 
glass,  for  which  purpose  the  acid  may  be  prepared  in  vessels  of  lead,  that 
metal  being  but  slowly  attacked  under  these  circumsances.    The  vapor  o( 
the  acid  is  also  very  advantageously  applied  to  the  same  purpose  in  the 
following  manner: — The  glass  to  be  engraved  is  coated  with  etching-ground 
or  wax,  and  the  design  traced  in  the  usual  wav  with  a  pointed  instrument 
A  shallow  basin,  made  by  beating  up  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  is  then  prepared, 
a  little  powdered  fluorspar  plac^  in  it,  and  enough  sulphuric  acid  addi'd  to 
form  with  the  latter  a  thin  paste.    The  glass  is  placed  upon  the  basin,  with 
the  waxed  side  downwards,  and  gentle  heat  applied  beneath,  which  speedily 
disengages  the  vapor  of  hydrofluoric  acid.    In  a  very  few  minutes  the  opera- 
tion 18  complete ;  the  glass  is  then  removed,  and  cleaned  by  a  little  warm 
oil  of  turpentine.    When  the  experiment  is  successful,  the  lines  are  very 
clean  and  smooth. 

*  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  xlli  8. 
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Symbol  O.    Atomic  weight,  15.96.    Density,  15.96. 

QxiroEN  was  discovered  in  the  year  1774,  by  Scheele,  in  Sweden,  and 
PrieHiley,  in  England,  independently  of  each  oilier,  and  described  ander  the 
terms  empyreal  air  and  depfUo^itticated  air.  The  name  oxygen  *  was  given 
to  it  by  Xavoisier  some  time  afterwards.  Oxygen  exists  in  a  free  and 
Tinooiubiiied  .stale  in  the  atmosphere,  mixed  with  another  gaseous  body, 
nitrogen.  No  very  good  direct  meann  exist,  however,  for  separating  it  from 
the  latter;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  always  obtained  for  purposes  of  experiment 
by  decomposing  certain  metallic  oxides. 

"  The  red  oxide  of  mercury,  or  red  precipiiatf  of  the  old  writers,  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpose.  In  this  substance  the  attraction  which  holds 
together  the  mercury  and  the  oxygen  is  so  feeble  that  simple  exposure  to 
heat  suffice:)  to  bring  about  decomposition. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  decomposition  and  collecting  the  evolved 

gas  has  already  been  noticed  (p.  46).    Tiie  experiment  there  described  is, 

however,  instrnctive  rather  as  an  inst-mce  of  the  resolution  by  simple  means 

of  a  (impound  body  into  its  constituents,  than  as  a  means  of  obtaining 

oxygen  gas.     A  better  and  more  economical  method  is  to  expose  to  heat  in 

aret4»rt,  or  flisk  furnished  with  a  bent  tube,  a  portion  of  the  salt  called 

potassium  chlorate.     A  common  Florence  flask  serves  perfectly  well,  the 

neat  of  the  spirit-lamp  being  suffici.nt.    The  salt  melts  and  decomposes 

with  ebullition,  yielding  a  very  large  <juantity  of  oxygen  gas,  which  may 

be  collected  over  water.    The  first  portion  of  the  gas  often  contains  a  little 

chlorine.    The  white  saline  residue  in  the  flask  is  potassium  chlori'le.    This 

plan,  which  is  very  easy  of  execution,  is  always  adopted  when  very  pure  gas 

18  required  for  analytical  purposes. 

A  third  method,  very  good  when  perfect  purity  is  not  demanded,  is  to 
heat  to  redness,  in  an  iron  retort  or  giin-barrel,  the  black  manpranese  oxide 
of  commerce,  which  under  these  circumstances  suflers  decomposition,  giving 
off  part  of  its  oxygen  and  leaving  a  lower  oxide. 

If  a  little  of  the  black  manganese  oxide  be  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with 
potassium  chlorate,  and  this  mixture  heated  in  a  flask  or  retort  by  a  lamp, 
oxygen  will  be  diseneaged  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  at  a  far  lower  tem- 
perature than  when  the  chlorate  alone  is  used.  All  the  oxygen  comes  from 
the  chlorate,  the  manganese  remaining  quite  nntdtered.  The  materials 
should  be  well  dried  in  a  oipsule  before  their  introduction  into  the  flask. 
This  experiment  afl(>rds  an  instance  of  an  effect  by  no  me^Mis  rare,  in  whieh 
a  body  seems  to  act  bv  its  mere  prcHence,  without  taking  any  ohvious  part  in 
the  change  brought  about. 

Methods  for  the  preparation  of  oxvgen  on  a  lari^e  scale  will  be  noticed 
under  the  heads  of  sulphuric  acid  and  barium  dioxide. 

Oxygen  is,  bulk  for  bulk,  a  little  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  its  specific 
gravity  being  1.10563,  referred  to  that  of  air  as  unity,  and  15.96,  referred  to 
that  of  hydrogen  as  unity.  A  litre  of  oxyp:en  at  the  standard  temperature 
»nd  pressure,  that  is  to  say,  at  0°  C,  and  760  millimetres  barometric  pres- 
sure, weighs  1.43028  gram.  At  15.6®  C.  (60°  F.),  and  under  a  pressure  of 
30  inches,  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  weigh  34.29  grains. 

Oomhu^ion, — Oxygrn  if>  the  sustaining  principle  of  animal  life  and  of  all 
the  ordinary  phenomena  of  combustion.  Bodies  which  bum  in  the  air  b^im 
with  greatly  increased  splendor  in  oxygen  gas.     If  a  taper  be  blown  out, 

*  From  o(v,  acid,  and  yty^  a  root  signifying  production. 
13 
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and  then  introduced  while  the  wick  rem.-iins  red  hot,  it  is  instantly  rekin- 
dled :  a  filip  of  wood  or  n  match  is  relighted  in  the  same  manner.  This 
effect  is  higlily  characteristic  of  oxygen,  thei-e  beine  but  one  other  gas  which 
possesses  the  same  property ;  and  th'S  is  easily  distingiibhed  by  other  means. 
The  experiment  with  the  mat^-h  is  also  constantly  used  as  a  rude  test  of  the 

Eurity  of  the  gas  when  it  is  about  to  be  collected  from  the  retort,  or  when  it 
as  8tood  for  some  lime  in  contact  with  water  exposed  to  air. 

When  a  bit  of  charcoal  is  affixed  to  a  wire,  and  plun^d  with  a  sinj^le 
|H)int  red  hot  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  it  bums  with  great  brilliancy,  throwing 
off  beautiful  scintillations,  until,  if  the  oxygen  be  m  excess,  it  is  completely 
consumed.    An  iron  wire,  or,  Ktill  better,  a  steel  watch-spring,  armed  at  its 
extremity  with  a  bit  of  lighted  amadou,  and  introduced  into  a  vessel  of 
oxprgen  gas.  bums  with  great  brilliancy.      If  the  experiment  be  made  in 
a  lar  standing  on  a  plate,  the  fused  globules  of  black  iron  oxide  fix  them- 
nelves  in  the  glaze  of  the  latter,  after  falling  through  a  stratum  of   water 
hnlf  an  inch   in   depth.     Kindled   sulphur   bums   with   great    beaiify  in 
oxygen;  and  phosphonis,  under  similar  circumstances,  exhibits  a  splendor 
which  the  eye  is  scarcely  able  to  support.     In  each  case  the  burning  iKxiy 
enters  into  combination  with  the  oxygen,  forming  a  compound  called  an 
oxide. 

When  a  compoimd  bums  in  atmospheric  air,  the  same  ultimate  efiect  is 
produced  as  in  pure  oxygen  ;  the  action  is,  however,  less  energetic,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  nitrogen,  which  dilutes  the  oxygen  and  weakens 
its  chemical  powers.  The  process  of  respiration  in  animals  is  an  eflect  of 
the  same  natuie  as  ordinary  combustion.  The  blood  contains  Mibstances 
which  slowly  burn  by  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  thus  introduced  into  the  system. 
W^hen  this  action  ceases  life  becomes  extinct. 

It  is  nece>sary  to  bear  in  mind  that  combustion  is  not  the  snme  thing  as 
ignition.  W^hen  any  solid  substance  capable  of  bearing  the  fire  is  heated  to 
a  certain  point,  it  emits  light,  the  character  of  which  depends  upon  the 
temperature.  Thus  a  bnr  of  platinum  or  a  piece  of  porcelainj  raised  to  a 
particular  tempeniture,  becomes  what  is  called  red  hot,  or  emissive  of  red 
fight:  at  a  higher  d^'ree  of  heat,  this  li^'ht  becomes  whiter  and  more 
intense,  and  when  urged  to  the  utmost,  aa  in  the  case  of  a  piece  of  lime 
placed  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy hydrogen  blowpipe,  the  Uglit  becomes  exceed- 
m^'ly  powerful,  and  acquires  a  tint  of  violet.  Bodies  in  these  states  are  said 
to  be  incandescent  or  igiiited. 

If  now  the  Fame  experiment  be  made  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal,  similar 
effects  will  be  observed  ;  but  something  in  addition ;  for  whereas  the  plati- 
num and  porcelain,  when  removed  from  the  fire,  or  tlje  lime  from  the  blow- 
pi|>e  flame,  immediately  b^in  to  cool,  and  emit  less  and  less  light  until 
tin  y  become  quite  dark,  the  cliarconl  maintains  to  a  great  extent  its  high 
temperature.  Unlike  the  other  bodies,  too,  which  suffir  no  change  what- 
ever, either  of  weight  or  substance,  the  charcoifl  gradually  wastes  away  until 
it  disappcjirs.  This  is  what  is  called  comhusiion,  in  contiadistinction  to  mere 
ignition ;  the  charcoal  bums,  and  its  temperature  is  kept  up  by  the  heat 
evolved  in  the  act  of  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 

In  the  most  general  sense,  a  body  in  a  state  of  combustion  is  one  in  the 
act  of  und<  rgoing  intense  chemical  action :  any  chemical  action  wliataoever, 
if  its  energy  rise  snfiiciently  high,  may  produce  the  phenomenon  of  combus- 
tion, by  heftting  the  body  to  mick  an  erfeni  thai  it  6eeomeg  luminous. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion  the  action  lies  between  the  burning 
body  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air;  and  since  the  materials  employed  for  the 
economical  production  of  heat  and  light  consist  of  carbon  chiefly,  or  that 
substance  conjoined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  all 
common  effecite  of  this  nature  are  cases  of  the  rapid  and  violent  oxidalion 
of  cai'Lou  and  hydrogen  by  the  aid  of  tlie  free  oxygen  of  the  air.     The 


knt  is  due  to  tlie  act  of  chemical  UDion,  and  Ihe  light  Co   the  elevated 
Uoiiierature. 
Bv   this   principle,  it  is  easy  tn  undirsland  the  means  which  must  be 
I   adopted  to  increaHe  the  heat  of  ordinary  tires  to  the  [)oiiit  neceasurj  to  nie!t 
rtTrai-tory  nietsla,  and  t<i  bring  about  eeitain  desired  eOecls  of  clieinital 
!    de.'umpLAition.     If  tlie  rat«  of  cotiBiimptiou  of  the  fjel  cun  be  increased  by 
I    a  more  ra|'id  introdiirtiun  of  air  iDbi  the  burning  mars,  the  intensity  of  tlie 
beat  will  of  nei'CKait}'  rise  in  the  sunv  ratio,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved 
being  fixed  and  delinile  for  the  same  ooiisuuit  quanlily  ui  clieniic.d  actiuu.  . 
This  in(;rea.sed  supply  uf  air  mav  be  rSecled  by  two  distinct  iiietliodB :  it 
may  be  forced  into  the  fire  by  belluWB  or  bluwing-macl lines,  as  in  the  com- 
luoD  forge  and  in  the  blast  and  cupula  furnaces  uf  Ihe  irun-woiken  or  it 
m3.y  be  drawn  through  the  buruing  rauleriiils  by  Ihe  help  uf  u  tall  thiuiney, 
the  firepLiee  being  dneed  on  all  side»,  and  no  entrance  of  air  allowed  save 
between   the  bar«  of  the  grate.     Sucli  is  the  Icind  uf  furniice  genemlly  em- 
ployed Ly  the  scientific  chemist  in  assaying  and  in  llie  reduction  of  metullic 
Olid  s  by  charcoal:  the  principle  will  be  at  uni.'e  undcistuod  by  the  iiid  c>f 
the  gictiniial  drawing  {Sg.  91 ),  in  whicli  a  inn  iiilc  i«  reprcMoled  arruuged 
in  tlie  tire  fur  an  operation  of  the  kind  mentioned. 

Fig  91.  Fig.  91 


The  "  reverberalory  "  furnace  (fig.  92)  h  one  very  mnch  used  in  the  arw 
when  subetancea  nre  to  be  exposed  lo  heiil  without  contact  with  tli>.-  fuel. 
The  fire-chamber  is  separated  fruiu  tbe  bed  or  hearth  of  the  furnace  by  a 
)"w  wall  or  bridgt  of  brickwork,  and  the  flame  and  heated  air  are  rejected 
downwards  by  the  arched  form  of  the  roof.  Any  degree  uf  heat  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  furnace  of  this  kiml— from  the  tempcniture  of  dull  redn'  ss  to 
that  required  (o  melt  very  large  quantities  of  cast  iron.  Tbe  fire  is  urged 
^T  a  chimney  provided  with  a  aliding-ploie,  or  damjier,  lo  regulate  the 
draught. 

Solida  and  liquidsj  M  melted  metal,  poeseaa,  when  sutSclently  heated,  the 
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faculty  of  emitting  light;  and  the  same  power  is  exhibited  by  gnseona 
bodies,  but  the  temperature  required  to  render  a  gas  luminous  is  iiicoiti- 
parabiy  higlier  than  in  the  cases  aJready  described.  Gas  or  vapor  in  this 
condition  constitutes  flame,  the  actual  temperature  of  which  generally  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  white  heat  of  solid  bodies. 

The  light  emitted  from  pure  flame  is  often  very  fiunt,  but  the  illuminating 
power  may  be  immensely  IncreaMcd  by  the  pres  nee  of  solid  matter.  I'he 
name  of  hydrogen,  or  of  a  mixture  of  hydn^gen  and  oxygen,  is  scarcely 
v.sible  in  full  daylight;  in  a  dusty  atmospiiere,  however,  it  becomes  niu<-n 
more  luminous  by  igniting  to  intense  whitenef^s  the  tloiiting  I'articles  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  A  piece  of  lime  in  the  blowpipe  name  (p.  146) 
cnnnot  have  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  flame  itself,  yet  the  light 
it  throws  off*  is  infinitely  greater. 

It  is  possible,  however,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Frankland,  to  produce  very 
bright  flames  in  which  no  solid  particles  are  present.  Metallic  arsenic  burnt 
in  a  stream  of  oxvgen  produces  an  intense  white  flame,  although  both  the 
metal  itself  and  the  product  of  its  combustion  (arsenious^oxide)  are  enseous 
at  the  temperature  of  the  flame.  TI.e  con  bustion  of  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
dioxide  and  carbon  bisulphide  also  pix>duces  a  dazzling  while  flame,  without 
any  separation  of  solid  matter. 

The  conditions  most  essential  to  luminosity  in  a  flame  are  a  high  temper- 
ature and  the  presence  of  gases  or  vapors  of  considerable  density.  The 
efl[ect  of  high  temperature  is  seen  in  the  greater  brightness  of  the  flame  of 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  indeed  all  sul  stances,  when  burnt  in  pure  oxygen, 
as  compared  with  that  which  results  from  their  combustion  in  common  air; 
in  the  former  csise  the  whole  of  the  substances  present  take  part  in  the  com- 
bustion, and  generate  heat,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  temperature  is  lowered 
by  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  nitrogen,  which  contributes  nothing 
to  the  efiect.  The  relation  between  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  and  the  vapor- 
dei.sitiis  of  its  constituents  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  in  which 
the  vapor-denMtKS  uie  referred  to  that  of  hydiogen  as  unity. 


Hvdrogen         .        .        .        .    1 
Water 9 


JRelative  Densities  of  Oases  and  Vapors, 

Arsenious  chloride  .  .         .     90| 

Phosphoric  oxide    .  71,  or  142 

Metallic  arsenic  .         .  loO 

Arsenious  oxide  .        .198 


Hydrochloric  acid    .        .        .181 
Carbon  dioxi<le         .        .        .22 
Sulphur  dioxide       .        .        .32 

A  comparison  of  these  numbers  shows  that  the  brightest  flames  are  those 
which  contain  the  densest  vapors.     Hydrogen  burning  in  chlorine  ])roduces 
a  vapor  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  that  resulting  from  its  combustion  in 
oxygen,  and  accoidingly  the  light  produced  i%the  former  case  is  stronger 
than  in  the  laltor;  carbon  and  sulphur  burning  in  oxygen  produce  vapors 
of  still  gnater  density,  namelv,  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
their  combustion  gives  a  still  brighter  light;  lastly,  phcsphonis,  which  has 
a  very  dense  vapor,  and  likewise  yields  a  product  of  great  vapor-density, 
burru*  in  oxygen  with  a  brilliancy  which   the  eye  can  scarcely  endure. 
Moreover  the  luminosity  of  a  flame  is  increased  by  condensing  the  sur- 
rounding gaseous  atmosphere,  and  diminished  by  rarefving  it.    The  flame 
of  arsenic  DUi-ning  in  oxygen  may  be  rendered  quite  feeble  by  rarefying  the 
oxygen ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  faint  flame  of  an  ordhiary  spirit-Tamp 
becomes  verv  bright  when  placed  under  the  receiv  r  of  a  condensing- pomp. 
Frankland  has  also  found  that  candles  give  much  less  light  when  burning 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  than  in  the  valley  below,  although  the  rate  of 
combustion  in  the  two  cases  is  nearly  the  same.    The  eff*ect  of  condensation 
in  increasing  the  brightness  of  a  flame  is  also  strikingly  seen  in  the  com- 
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lostion  of  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydroeen,  which  gives  but  a  feeble 
li^hc  wben  burnt  under  the  oidinnry  utm<)8))iieric  pressure,  as  in  the  oxy- 
hydro^en  blowpipe,  but  a  very  bright  flash  wiien  exploded  in  the  Cavt^n- 
dbh  eudiometer  (p.  156),  in  which  the  wuter-vapor  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion Is  prevented  from  expanding. 

Flameitas  OombusUon. — Mr.  Fletclier,  of  WarringUm,  has  lately  shown 
that  it  is  |KV«ibIe  to  obtain  extremely  higii  temperatures  by  the  combustion 
of  hydrocarbons  without  the  production  of  any  visible  flame.  On  direct- 
ins^  a  gas  flame  upon  a  large  mass  of  iron  wire  till  the  metal  becomes  red 
hot,  and  then  gradually  turning  on  a  blast  of  air  till  the  flame  totally  dis- 
a|»pesired,  the  temperature  was  observed  to  increase  as  the  flame  became 
smaller,  until,  on  its  disappearance,  the  iron  fused  and  ran  into  drops,  the 
whole  masis  of  metal  at  the  same  time  becoming  intcns  ly  heated,  and  re- 
maining so,  although  not  a  trace  of  flame  could  be  det.  cted  in  a  perfectly 
dark  room.  Hence  it  ap|)ears  that  visible  flame  is  not  necessary  for  the 
prodaclion  of  high  temperatures,  but  rather  tlmt  its  presence  may  be  re- 
gatded  as  a  proof  of  impi'rfect  combustion.* 

IjfimpK,  (Indies. — The  Blowpipe. — Flames   burning  in  the  air,  and  not 
supplied  with  oxygen  from  another  source,  are  hollow,  the  chemical  actiou 
being  necessarily  confio'd  to  the  spot  where  the  two  bodies  unite. 
That  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  when  carefully  examined,  is  seen  to  con-  ^^'  •^ 
sist  of  three  separate  portions.    The  dark  central  part,  easily  ren- 
dered evident  by  depressing  upon   the  flame  a  piece  of  fine  wire 
gauze,  consists  of  combustible  matter  drawn  up  by  the  capillar! iy  of 
the  wick,  and  volatilized  by  the  heat.    This  is  surrounded  by  a  highly 
luminous  cone  or  envelope,  which,  in  contact  with  a  cold  body,  deuoHits 
soou    On  the  outside,  a  second  cone  may  be  tniced,  feeble  in  its  light- 
giving  power,  but  having  an  exceedingly  high  temperature.    The  mo«t 
probable  explanation  of  these  appearances  is  as  follows:  ('arbon  and 
hydrogen  are  very  unequal  in  their  attraction  for  oxygen,  the  latter 
greatly  exceeding  the  former  in  this  respect:  consecjuently,  when  both 
are  pri-sent,  and  the  supply  of  oxygen  is  limited,  the  hydrogen  takes 
up  tiie  greater  portion  of  the  oxygen,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  great  part 
of  the  carbon.     Now,  this  happen*^,  in  the  (tase  under  considerati(m, 
at  some  little  distance  within  the  outer  surface  of  the  flame — namely,  in  the 
luminous  portion,  the  little  oxygen  which  has  i>enelrated  thus  far  inwards 
be'ng  mostly  consumed  by  tiie  hydrogen,  and  hvdrocarbons  being  6cpar-ate<l, 
rich  in  carbon  and  of  gr.'at  density  in  the  stiite  of  vapor  (naphthalene,  chry- 
sene,  pyrene,  etc.).    These  hydrocarbons,  which  would  form  smoke  if  they 
were  cooler,  and  are  deposited  on  a  cold  body  held  in  the  flame  in  the  form 
of  soot,t  become  intensely  ignited  by  the  burning  hydrogen,  and  evolve  a 
light  whose  whiteness  marks  a  very  elevated  temperature.     In  the  exterior 
and  scarcely  visible  cone,  these  hydrocarbons  undergo  combustion. 

A  jet  of  coal-gas  exhibils«the  same  phenomena;  hut,  if  the  gas  be  pre- 
viously mingled  with  air,  or  if  air  be  forcibly  mixed  with,  or  driven  into, 
the  flame,  no  such  separation  of  carbon  occurs ;  the  hydrogen  and  carbon 
bum  together,  forming  vapors  of  much  lower  density,  and  the  illuminating 
power  almost  disappears. 

The  common  mouth  blowpipe  is  an  instrument  of  great  utility.  It  is 
made  of  various  shapes,  the  simplest  and  most  generally  used  consisting  of 
a  bra.s8  tube  bent  as  in  fig.  94,  and  terminating  in  a  narrow  aperture. 

The  flame  so  product  is  verv  peculiar.  Instead  of  the  double  envelope 
jiMt  described,  two  long  pointed  cones  are  observed  (fig.  95),  which,  when 
the  blowpipe  is  good,  and  the  aperture  smooth  and  round,  are  very  well  de- 
fined, the  outer  cone  being  yellowish,  and  the  inner  blue.     A  double  com- 

•  Chemical  News,  vol.  xlvi.,  pp.  22,  37. 

t  ^ot  is  not  pure  carbon,  but  a  mixture  of  heavy  hydrocarbons. 
18* 
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biuition  ia,  in  fact,  going  on,  b7  the  blast  in  the  inside,  and  I7  the  external 

air.    The  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  coiies  in  filled  with  exceedingly 

hot  combustible  mntter,  pottgeming  strong  Inducing  or  deoxidiziiif; 

Fig.  94.  powers,  while  tlie  highlj  heatvd  air  jiwt  beyond  the  point   of  tlie 

I   exterior  cone  oxldiies  with  greiit  facility. 

'  A  BDiall  ^rtion  of  matlen  supported  on  a  pleie  of  chnrooal,  or 
fixed  in  a  ring  at  the  end  or  a  Sue  platinnm  wire,  can  ihiw  in  an 
instant  be  ei|JOged  to  a  very  high  degree  of  heat  under  these  con- 
trasted circnmstanccs,  and  obeen'stinnK  of  great  value  made  in  a  very 
ehort  lime.  The  use  of  the  inBtrumcnt  reqiiina  an  even  BJid  unin- 
temipted  blast  of  some  duntion,  bv  a  meliind  easily  ai  quired  with 
a  little  palienre;  it  consists  in  employing 
for  the  purpose  the  nrnscles  of  the  cheeks  !Ib,  ss. 

alone,  respimlion  IwiilK  conducted  through 
the  noKlrils,  and  the  mouth  from  tin 
time  re|ilcnislied  with  air,  without  i  ^ 

mission  of  the  blast.  ^jlj^ 

The  Argand  lamp,  adapted  to  burn  either         |n 
oil  or  spirit,  but  especially  the  latter,  is  a  Pll 

very  useful  piece  of  chemical  appamlus.  |1l 

In  this  lamp  the  wiok  is  crlindncal,  the  H 

,  flame  bring  supplied  with  air  boih  inside  ^ 

and  outside:  the  combustion  is  greatly  aided 
T  the  chimney,  which  is  made  of  copper  when  the  lamp  is  used  ai 


ground  cups  to  the  wick-holder  and  aperture  *  by  which  the  spirit  is  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  prevent  loss  when  the  lamp  is  not  in  usi-.  Ciluss  spirit- 
lamps  lfi((.  B7),  fined  wilh  dps  to  prevent  evaporation,  oie  very  convenient 
for  occuhional  use,  being  always  ready  and  In  order. 

In  London,  and  other  large  (owns  where  coal-gas  is  to  be  had,  it  is  con- 
slonlly  used  wilh  the  great' »t  economy  and  advantage  in  every  respect  aa  a 
source  of  heat.  Keioila,  flasks,  capsules,  nnd  other  vessels,  can  be  thus 
exposed  to  an  easily  regulated  and  invariable  temperature  for  many  sitccrs- 
sive  hours.  Hnmll  ]>liilinum  crucibles  may  be  ignited  to  reilness  by  placins 
them  ovir  the  flame  on  a  little  wire  triangle.    The  arrangement  shown  in 
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%.  98,  coni^isting  of  a  common  Argand  gas-bnmer  fixed  on  a  heavy  and  low 
feot,  and  connected  with  a  flexible  tube  of  caoutcJiouc  or  other  niuteiial,  \b 
feiy  convenient. 


Fig.  98. 


FIr.  99. 


A  higher  temperatnre,  and  perfectly  smokeless  flame,  is,  however,  obtained 
by  burning  the  gas  previously  mixed  with  air.  Such  a  flame  is  easily  pro- 
duced by  placing  a  cap  of  wire  gauze  on  the  chimney  of  the  Argand  bum  r 
\\]Kt  described,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas  above  the  wire  gauze.  The  flnnie 
does  not  penetrate  below,  bnt  the  gas,  in  ptissing  up  the  chimney,  becomes 
mixed  with  nir,  and  this  mixture  burns  above  the  cap  with  a  blue,  smoke- 
\v€a  flame. 

Another  kind  of  burner  for  producing  a  smokeless  flume  has  been  con- 
trived by  Professor  Bunsen,  and  is  now  used  in  all  chemical  laboratories. 
In  this  burner  (fig.  99)  the  gas,  supplied  by  a  flexible  tube  /,  passes  through 
a  set  of  small  holes  into  the  box  at  a.  in  which  it  mixeM  with  atmospheric 
air,  entering  freely  by  a  number  of  holes  near  the  top  of  the  box.  The 
e:tseoa9  mixture  passes  up  the  tube  6,  and  is  inflamed  at  the  top,  where  it 
bums  with  a  tall,  blue,  smokeless  flame,  giving  very  little  light,  but  much 
heat.  By  arranging  two  or  more  such  tubes,  together  with  an  air-box  con- 
taining a  sufficient  number  of  holes,  a  very  ix)werful  burner  may  be  con- 
wructed. 

Considerable  improvements  in  this  form  of  burner  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Griffin,  who  has  also  constructed,  on  the  same  principh*.  powerful  gas- 
fiimaccs,  afibrding  heat  sufficient  for  the  decompcv^ition  of  silicates  and  the 
fusion  of  considerable  quantities  of  copper  or  iron.*  (Mr.  Fletcher,  of 
Warrington,  has  also  introduced  several  new  and  very  powerful  forms  of 
g:w-bumer8  and  furnaces,  for  use,  not  only  in  the  lalx)ratorv,  but  also  for 
manufacture  and  domestic  nurposes.)  The  principle  of  burning  a  mixture 
of  sas  and  air  is  also  applied  in  Hofmann's  gas-furnace  for  organic  analysis, 
which  will  be  describeu  under  Organic  Chemistry. 

The  kindliriff-pointy  or  temperature  at  whiih  combustion  commence^,  is 
very  diflerent  with  diflerent  substances :  phosphorus  will  sometimes  take  fire 
in  the  hand;  sulphur  requires  a  temperature  exceeding  that  of  boiling 
water;  charcoal  must  be  heated  to  redneas.  Ampng  gaseous  bodies  similar 
differencc-8  are  observed ;  hydrogen  is  inflamed  by  a  red-hot  wire ;  light 
carburet  ted  hydrogen  requires  a  white  heat  to  kindle  it.  When  flame  is 
cooled  bv  anv  means  below  the  temperature  at  which  the  rapid  oxidation  of 
the  comimstible  gas  occurs,  it  is  at  once  extinguished.  Upon  this  de[)ends 
the  principle  of  Sir  II.  Davy's  invaluable  Saftiy-Unnp, 

*  See  the  article  on  Gas  burners  and  Furnaces  in  Watt«*s  Dictionary  of  Clicmistry,  ii 
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Li(;lit  carburetted  liydrngen,  or  marsh-firas,  is  fretjneDtlj  disengaged  in 

liu:^  quuniUk's  in  t-oiil-niiues.  Tliie  ga«,  mixeJ  willi  seven  or'eiglit  limes 
its  volume  of  HlmoHiilicric  air,  becomes  fiiftliiy  explueive,  (iikinj;  fire  at  a 
light  nnd  burning  witli  :i  [lale-bliic  fliuiie ;  und  mnny  Jeatful  iiecidmiis  have 
occurred  from  tlie  ignitiun  of  lurge  (|imnlitics  of  'mixed  gas  and  uir  (iccupv- 
in;;  tlie  extensive  gnileries  nnd  wutkinga  of  a  niine.  Davy  iind<  rtook  nn 
inveatigEtton  with  n  view  lo  discover  some  remedy  fiir  lliis  constantly  occur- 
ring caliiniity;  and  hix  Inborn  resulted  in  giime  ex<>eedinKly  ini|iortant  dis- 
c<iveries  I'e^pecliug  Uanie,  irliicJi  led  to  tbe  cooelructiun  of  (lie  laoip  wliiili 
beam  his  name. 

WJien  two  vmselH  filled  with  a  giseons  explosive  miitnre  ar«  connected 
by  B  narrow  tube,  iind  tlie  contents  of  one  are  fired  by  (he  electric  sjiark  or 
otherwise,  tlie  flame  is  nut  communicated  to  tlie  oiber.  pi-ovided  tliu  dinmeirr 
of  the  lube,  its  length,  and  the  conducting  power  for  beat  of  tta  iiiatcrin<, 
bear  a  certain  propoilion  to  each  otiier ;  the  Saiue  is  extinguished  by  cool- 
ing, nnd  its  transiiiissiun  tendered  iniprssible. 

in  Iliii  exjieriment  high  condnctiiif;  power  and  diminislied  dinmeter  com- 
pensiitc  for  diminution  in  length  :  and  tti  siicb  an  extent  am  lliis  be  cnr.rii^> 
that  metallic  gaiiKe,  which  may  be  lo-iked  upon  as  a  eerief  of  very  Hliorl 
square  tubes  arranged  aide  by  side,  when  of  sufficient  degree  uf  finenesis 
arrests  in  the  must  complete  mannrr  the  pussage  of  flame  in  I'xploHive  mix- 
tures. Now  tlie  Hre-daiiiiJ  mixture  lia>i  au  eicecdinsly  high  kindlinfr  (lointi 
n  red  heat  dciew  not  eaime  inflammalioni  i'i>nsiquenlTy,  lliegauie  will  be  i^afe 
fiir  this  siihstanie,  when  fl.itiie  will  pass  in  almost  any  other  case. 

The  miner'B  tafety  lamp  is  merely  nn  ordinnrv  oil-lain|i,  tlie  flame  of 
which  is  eni'lnsed  in  a  cage  of  wire  gauze,  made  double  at 
Fill.  1(">.  the  iip|>or  part,  ajid  contiiining  aliont  400  apeilure«  to  the 

square  inch.  The  tube  for  supflying  oil  to  the  reservoir 
reaches  netirly  to  tbe  boiiom  of  the  latter,  while  ilie  wii-k 
iidmits  of  1:eing  trimmed  by  a  bi  nt  wire  i^assing  witli  fric- 
tion through  a  small  lulre  in  tiie  body  of  the  himii;  the 
flame  can  thus  be  kept  burning  for  any  length  of  limr', 
withiiut  the  necessity  nf  unscrewing  llic  cage.     When  thix 


lamp  is  taken  into  an  explosive  iilninspheie.  although  the 
flre-damp  may  burn  within  tbe  rage  with  siicli  ener^ry  as 
nonieiimeato  heat  the  niitiillic  ti'sue  to  dull  redneat,  the 
flame  b  not  communicated  to  Die  mixture  on   the  out- 

Thc 

iug  the  lamp  ii -„-  j.  .  _    „.-.    ..-  „ — ,     ^ 

coal-gas  lieliiw.  The  oil-flame  is  at  fii>t  etongatc<l.  and 
then,  as  the  proportion  of  gas  increases,  extingnifbcd,  while 
the  intirior  of  the  gauze  cylinder  btcomes  tilled  wirli  the 
buininir  mixture  of  gas  and  air.  As  the  alnmspliere  he- 
re, the  wick  is  once  more  relighted.  These 
■es  are  bo  rem"rkable  that  the  'tamp  liecomee  an" 
alniirable  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  air  in  diflerent  ports 

light 


Oryhydrogm  Flame.— ll  has  already  heen  staled  that  though  the  light 
emitted  by  hydrogen  Imming  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas  is  veir  feeble, 
nevertheless  the  temperature  of  the  flame  is  very  high.  A  Blill  iioller 
•  This  Is  tb«  tme  iin  of  the  lamp,  namely,  to  w miH  the  viewer  or  HipniDteiideii^ 

witboiil  ri.k  to  himself,  lo  e^an.ii^e  itie  »lalp  of  (he  air  in  every  part  of  the  "J"'^";^ 
whklTnuisrb^  imfll  fo"  hum  "■."'^plrJliMi,  siilioujih  llie  evil  effeci*  may  be  slow  to  «p- 
p  iir.  (iHiii'i-. of  conl-niloM  should  In- <:oiiitM>lled  cillier  lo «Jopl  efficient  mcoDa of  Tcn- 
liUlion,  ur  to  eluM  wurlilnpi  of  thin  dangerous  character  nllogMlier, 
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lame  may  b^  produood  by  mixing  the  hydrogen  with  exactly  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  required  for  ciinipiete  combination,  that  is,  as  will  presently  be 
teen,  with  half  its  own  volume.  Sach  a  mixture  burns  like  gunpowder, 
independently  of  the  external  air;  and  if  a  veseel  or  a  bladder  he  filled 
with  it,  and  a  lighted  match  or  a  red  hot  wire  applied  to  the  mouth,  the  two 
gases  instantly  unite  throughout  their  entire  mafls,  producing  a  loud  report, 
Mid  an  ex|*loHive  force  sufficient  to  shatter  any  glass  vesHel  of  ordinary 
fttosngth.  On  the  other  hand,  by  bringing  a  pet  of  oxygen 
within  a  hydrogr^n  flame  burning  from  a  platinum  nozzle,  a  P^S-  lOl. 
very  hot  flainie  may  be  produced  without  the  slightest  danger 
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of  explosion.      This  ia  effected  by  Daniell's  oxy-hydn>gen 
blowpipe  (fig.  101),  in  which  the  two  gases  are  supplied  from 
separate  vessels,  hurge  gas-holders  for  example,  or  air-tight 
bags  of  macintosh  clolh  pressed  by  weights,  and  suffered  to 
mix  only  in  the  jet  itself.    The  eye  soon  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  true  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  ho 
as  to  permit  the  supply  of  each  gas  to  be  exactly  regulated  by 
suitable  stopcocks  attached  to  the  jet    The  flame  thus  pro- 
duced is  so/iV/,  the  combustiim  taking  place  simultsmeoimly 
throughout  its  ma&s  whereas  all  oi^inary  flames,  as  already 
observ^  (p.  149),  whether  burning  in  air  or  in  pure  oxygen, 
are  hollow,  the  combustion  in  them  taking  place  only  at  the 
surface. 

A  piece  of  thick  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the  flame 
of  the  ozy-hydrogen  blowpipe  melts  with  the  gre:itest  ea^^e ;  a 
watch-spring  or  a  small  steel  file  bums  with  the  utmost  bril- 
liancy, throwing  off  Khowers  of  beautiful  sparks;  an  incom- 
bustibVe  oxidiz  d  body,  as  magnesia  or  lime,  becomes  so  in- 
tensely ignited  as  to  glow  with  a  light  insupportable  to  the 
eye,  and  Ut  be  8uscep{ible  of  employment  as  a  most  powerful 
illuminator,  as  a  substitute  for  the  sun's  rays  in  the  solar  microsco[ie,  and  for 
night  signals  in  trigonometrical  surveys. 

«%w  (hmbuMion. — Oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  kept  mixed  at  common 
temperatures  for  nny  length  of  time  without  combinaion  taking  place,  but, 
under  particular  circumstances,  they  unite  quietly  and  without  explcsion. 
Many  years  ago  Dobereiner  made  the  curious  observation,  that  finely  divided 
platinum  possesses  the  power  of  determining  the  union  of  the  gases*  and, 
sobeequently,  Faraday  snowed  that  the  state  of  minute  division  is  by  no 
me;m8  indis|»ensable,  since  rolled  plates  of  the  metal  have  the  same  propertv, 
provided  theii*  surfaces  are  absolutely  ch  an.  Neither  is  the  effect  strictly 
confined  to  platinum  ;  other  metals,  as  palladium  and  gold,  and  even  stones 
and  glass,  exhibit  the  same  property,  although  in  a  far  low 'r  degree,  nince 
they  often  require  to  be  aided  by  a  little  heat.  When  a  idece  of  platinum 
foil,  which  has  been  cleaned  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol  and  tnorough  washing 
with  distilled  water,  is  thrust  into  a  jar  containing  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  standing  over  water,  combination  of  the  two  gases  immediately 
begins,  and  the  level  of  the  water  rapidly  rises,  whilst  the  platinum  be- 
comes so  hot  that  drops  of  water  accidentally  falling  ii|M)n  it  enter  into 
ebullition.  If  the  metal  be  very  thin  and  quite  clean,  and  the  gases  pure, 
itB  temperature  rises  aller  a  time  to  actual  re<lness,  and  the  residue  of  the 
mixture  explodes.  But  this  is  an  effect  altogether  accidental,  and  dependent 
upon  the  high  temperature  of  the  platinum,  which  high  temperature  has 
been  produced  by  the  preceding  quiet  combination  of  the  two  bodies.  When 
the  platinum  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  its  surface  thereby 
much  extended,  it  becomes  immeiliately  red  hot  in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  or  hydrogen  and  air ;  a  jet  of  hydrogen  thrown  upon  a  little  of 
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the  spongy  metal,  contained  in  a  glass  or  capsule,  is  at  once  kindlorl,  and  on 
tills  principle  machines  for  the  production  of  instantaneous  li^lit  have  been 
constructed.  These,  however,  act  well  only  when  constantly  used ;  the 
spongy  platinum  is  apt  to  become  damp  by  absorption  of  moisture  from  the 
air,  and  its  power  is  then  for  the  time  lost. 

The  best  explanation  that  can  be  given  of  these  curious  effects  is  to  sup- 
pose that  solid  bodies  in  general  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent^  the  prop- 
erty of  condensing  gases  upon  their  surfaces,  or  even  liquef^-in^  them  {n8 
shown  p.  139),  and  that  this  faculty  is  exhibited  pre-eminent! y  by  certain 
of  the  non-oxidizable  metals,  ns  platinum  and  gold.  Oxygen  and  iiydmgen 
may  thus,  under  these  circumstances,  be  brought,  as  it  were«  within  the 
sphere  ot  their  nmtual  attractions  by  a  tempomry  increase  of  density, 
whereupon  cotubination  ensues. 

Coal  gas  and  ether  or  fllcohol  vapor  may  also  be  made  to  exhibit  the 
phenomenon  of  quiet  oxidation  und  r  the  influence  of  this  remarkiible 
surface  action.  A  close  s(<iral  of  slender  platinum  wire,  a  roll  of  thin  fo  I, 
or  even  a  common  platinum  crucible,  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then  held 
in  a  jet  of  coal  gas,  becomes  strongly  ignited,  and  remains  in  that  state  as 
long  as  the  supply  of  mixed  gas  and  air  is  kept  up,  the  temperature  being 
maintained  by  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  act  of  union.  Boiuetimcs  the 
metal  becomis  white  hot,  and  tlien  the  gas  takes  fire. 

If  such  a  coil  of  wiie  be  attached  to  a  card,  and  suspended  in  a  glnss  con- 
taining a  few  drops  of  ether,  having  previously  been  made  red   hot  in  the 

flame  of  n  spirit-lamp,  it  will  continue  to  glow  until  the 
Fig.  102.  oxygen  of  tne  air  is  exhausted,  fiiving  rise  to  (he  pro- 

duction of  an  irritating  vapor  which  attacks  the  eyes. 
The  combustion  of  the  ether  is  in  this  case  but  parliaJ; 
a  portion  of  its  hydrogen  is  alone  removed,  and  the  whole 
of  the  ctirbon  left  untouched. 

A  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire  may  be  placed  over  the 
wick  of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum  sus- 
tained just  above  the  cotton;  on  lighting  the  lamp,  nnd 
then  blowing  it  out  ns  noon  as  the  metal  afipears  red  hot, 
slow  combustion  of  the  spirit  drawn  up  by  the  capillarity 
of  the  wick  will  take  place,  accompanied  by  the  pungent 
vapors  just  mentioned,  which  may  be  modified,  and  evea 
rendered  agreeable,  by  dissolving  in  the  liquid  some  sweet- 
smelling  essential  oil  or  resin. 

Ozone  or  Active  Oxygen.^Tt  has  long  been  known  that  dry  oxygen 
or  atmospheric  air,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  series  of  electric  sparkfs 
emits  a  peculiar  and  somewhat  merallic  odor,  which  may  also  be  iniparte^i 
to  moist  oxygen  by  allowing  phosphorus  to  remain  in  it  for  some  time,  and 
by  several  other  processes.  This  odorous  principle  also  ytossesses  severnl 
properties  not  exhibited  by  oxygen  in  its  ordinary  state,  one  of  the  moeft 
characteristic  being  the  libei-ation  of  iodine  from  potassium  iodide.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  research(s,  especially  by  Schonbein  of  Basle,  who 
proposed  for  it  the  name  of  Ozone. 

An  easy  way  of  preparing  ozone  is  to  subject  ordinary  oxygen  to  the 
action  of  the  silent  electric  discharge,  or  electric  effluvium.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  stretun  of  the  gas  is  passed  through  a  tube  into  which  is  sealed  a  pair 
of  very  finely  pointed  platinum  wires  with  their  points  at  a  little  distance 
apart,  one  being  connected  wiih  an  electrical  machine,  and  the  other  with 
the  ground.  !No  sparks  must  be  allowed  to  pass,  as  in  that  case  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  ozone  would  be  reconverted  into  ordinary  oxygen.  Sie- 
mens prepares  ozone  bv  induction ;  he  forms  a  sort  of  Leyden-jar  by  coating 
the  inner  surface  of  a  long  glass  tube  with  tin-foil,  and  enclosing  this  within 
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I  •  wider  tube  coaled  with  tin-r'>il  on  its  aater  lurisce.    Between  tlie  two  tubes 

I I  HtreaiD  of  [run!  dry  uxygen  is  pn^eed,  wliicJi,  when  ilie  inner  and  nuttr 
ooatii>|?s  aie  njiinected  wiih  terminal  wires  of  an  induction  coil,  becoriiea 
ticctrifieicl   by  induction.      B;  tJiis  metuiH  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the 

'  oxygen    may  be  converted  inio  oione. 

Ozone  is  also  iiroducni  in  small  quantity  by  sunpendin^  a  aick  of  (ilion- 
fhonis  in  B  bottle  tilled  witli  moieluir;  in  the  electrolytic  decompiuiion 
of  water,  and  in  the  action  of  strung  sidpliurk  acid  on  poltistiiiini  peruian- 
gaiuue-  There  has  been  considerable  disciitMion  about  iix  nature  and  cuin- 
pcsitinn.  but  the  raoM  iriiBlwonbjeiperimeiits  seem  to  show  thai  it  is  merely 
a  modiHed  form  iif  oxyf^n. 

<  >xone  is  insoluble  in  wnter  and  in  nnlutiona  of  acids  or  alkalies,  but  ia 
■}i«or\>«cl  by  a  solution  of  poiasaium  iodide.  Air  chai'ged  with  it  eierts  an 
[rritating  action  on  the  biogs.  it  is  decomposed  by  heat  gradually  at  lUO'  C, 
instantly  at  290°  C.  (534°  V. ).  It  is  an  eitremely  powerful  oxidUing  apent, 
poraeHSei  strong  bleaching  and  disinfecting  powers;  ciirmdes  cork,  caoutchouc, 
and  other  organic  substances ;  oxidises  iron,  copper,  and  even  silver  when 
moist,  as  well  as  dry  mercury  and  iodine.  Paper  moistened  with  a  mixture 
ot  BtsTch  anil  potassium  iodide  ia  instantly  turned  blue  wlien  exjioHed  lu  its 
action.  Kow  when  paner  Ihu^  lirejiared  is  exposed  to  the  open  air  for  five 
b)  tea  minutes,  It  often  acquires  a  blue  tint,  varying  in  intennity  nl  dilfereut 
times.  Hence  it  is  supposed  that  oione  is  present  in  the  air  in  variable 
quantity. 

Ozidea  of  Hydrogen.— There  are  two  oxides  of  hydrogen— namely, 
the  monoxide,  which  U  water,  and  the  dioxide,  dut.-overed  in  the  year 
18)8  by  Th*nard. 

It  appears  that  the  composition  of  water  was  first  demonstrated  in  tlie 
year  ITSI  by  Cavendish  ;•  but  liie  discovery  of  the  exact  proportions  in 
which  oxTgeii  and  hydn^en  iniite  in  generating  tliat  most  important  com- 
ponnd  has,  from  lime  to  time  to  the  present  day,  oi-cupied  the  attention  of 
Hume  of  (he  mo^  di"tingiiishcd  cultivators  of  chemical  science.  There  are 
two  distinct  methods  of  research  in  chemistry — the  aml^lieal,  or  that  in 
which  the  compouuil  is  resolved  into  its  eleinenis,  and  the 
itpUAetic'l,  in  which  the  elements  sre  made  to  unite  and  F'g'  'fJ- 

produce  the  comiKjiind.  The  drrt  mKhnd  is  of  much  more 
^neral  application  than  the  second ;  but  In  this  parlicntnr 
instance  both  may  heemplnyed,  iilthou^jb  the  results  of  the 
syiiihesis  are  the  more  valuatile. 

The  d  'compoeilion  of  water  may  be  eflecled  by  volfciic 
elcrtricity.  When  water  is  acidulated  so  as  to  render  it 
a  ismdnctor.t  iind  a  portion  interposed  between  a  p^iir  of 
plutinuni  pinten  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a  yoltuic 
»p|Hratns  of  moderate  power,  decomiio^hion  of  the  liuuid 
Uttis  pl.-ice  in  a  very  interesting  manner;  oxyjcen,  in  a 
"Wte  of  (icrfect  purity,  b  evolved  from  the  wiiter  in  con-  _ 
}»«  with  tlie  plate  belonging  to  the  copper  end   of  the  •" 

™lcry,  and  hydrngen,  equally  pure,  ii  disengaged  at  the 
{Male  connect"d  with  the  tine  extremity,  the  middle  por- 
tions of  liquid  remaining  apparently  unnllered.     Bv  pla- 
I       pig  small  graduated  jars  over  the  platinum  plates]  the  gases  can  b«  ol- 
leOed,  and  (heir  quantities  determined.    The  whole  arrangement  is  shown 
)  ths  dJKOvcry  of  tlio  compaiitlon  o(  water,  on  behilf  of  Jamu  Watt,  hu 
onBiy  urfrA,  and  siinponed  bi  such  evlrtencc  thai  the  reader  of  the  p>ii- 
bc  led  to  the  conclusion  lIutlliedi^TeijTaa  made  bf  both  pvljcs,  itparif 


\  lilcUun*!?  of  Cbnuiitrr  11. 
«  the  auction  on  "  KleclriK;litsiii 


on  that  the  diM»TeiT  iraa  made  bf  both  parliei 
each  oilier.    6e«  the  article  "Gaa,"  by  Dr. 

ileal  DoconipoaJlluD 
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Fig.  104. 


in  fig.  103 ;  the  conducting  wires  posB  tlirough  the  bottom  of  the  glaas  oc 

and  away  to  the  battery. 

When  this  experiment  haR  been  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  it  will 

fonnd  that  the  volume  of  the  hydrogen  is  a  va-y  little  above  twice  that  • 
the  oxygen.  Were  it  not  for  the  accidental  circumstanoe  • 
oxygen  being  sensibly  more  soluble  in  wat.  r  than  h  jdrogc 
the  proiioriion  of  two  to  one  by  measure  would  oome  o 
exactly. 

Water,  as  Sir  W.  Grove  has  shown,  is  likewise  decompoa 
into  its  constituents  by  htat.  This  efiect  is  product^d  by  mCn 
ducing  platinum  balls,  intensely  ignited  by  electricity  or  otln 
means,  into  water  or  steam.  The  two  gases  am  obtained  i 
very  small  quantities  at  a  time. 

When  oxygen  and  hprdrogen,  both  as  pure  as  poesible,  ar 
mixed  in  the  proportions  mentiuned,  (>asi«ed    into   a  stnuy 
glass  tube  standing  over  mercury,  and  exploded   by  tiie  eie& 
trie  spark,  all  the  mixture  disappears,  and  tlie   mercuiy  a 
forced  up  into  the  tube,  fil.ing  it  completely.     Tlie  sameex- 
pei  iment  may  le  made  with  the  explosion  vessel  or  eudiometer 
of  Cavendish  (fig.  104).    The  instrument  is  exhausted  at  the 
uir-pump,  and  then  filled  from  a  capped  jar  with  the  mixed 
gases ;  on  passing  an  electric  spark  by  the  wires  shown  at  a, 
explosion  ensues,  and  tlie  glass  becomes  bedewed  with  moist- 
ure; and  if  the  stop-cock  be  then  opened  under  water,  tiie 
latter  will  rush  in  and  fill  the  vessel,  leaving  merely  a  bubble 
of  air,  the  result  of  imperfect  exhaustion. 

But  the  piocess  upon  which  most  reliance  is  placed  for 
demonstrating  the  composition  of  water,  is  that  in  which 
pure  copper  oxide  is  reduced  at  a  red  heat  by  hydro^n,  and 
the  water  so  formed  is  colkcted  and  weighed.  This  oxide 
suffers  no  change  by  heitt  alone,  but  the  momentary  coufetd 
of  hydrogen,  or  any  common  combustible  matter,  at  a  high 
temperature,  suffices  to  reduce  a  corresponding  portion  to  the 
metallic  state.  Fig.  105  will  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of  the 
arrangement  adopted  in  researches  of  this  kind. 

A  copious  supply  of  hydrogen  is  procured  by  tlie  action  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  i^pon  the  purest  zinc  tltat  can  be  ob- 
tsiined ;  and  the  gas  is  made  to  pass  in  succession  through 
solutions  of  silver  nitrate  and  strong  caustic  potash,  by  which 
its  purification  is  completed.  After  this  it  b  conducted  thmngh 
a  tube  three  or  four  inches  long,  filled  with  fragments  of  pun*' 

ice  stone  steeped  in  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  or  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 

These  substances  have  so  gieat  an  attraction  for  aqueous  vapor,  that  they  diy 


Fig.  105. 
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the  gas  completely  during  its  transit.  The  extremity  of  this  tube  is  shown 
at  a.  The  dry  hydrogen  thus  arrives  at  the  part  of  the  apparatas  contain- 
ing the  copper  oiide,  ri'presented  at  6 ;  this  t^onsists  of  a  two-necked  fla^K 
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«.  Terv  Hsird  \wliit«  glass,  Tnaintained  at  a  red  heat  by  a  lamp  placed  beneath. 
As  tbe  cletx>mpo»ition  proceeds,  the  water  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the 
•xide  beuinH  to  condense  in  the  second  neck  of  the  flask,  whence  it  drops 
Bto  ihe  receiver  c.  A  second  desiccating  tube  prevents  the  loss  of  aqueous 
vapor  by  tHe  current  of  gas  which  passes  in  excess. 

L  Before  ttie  experiment  can  be  commenced,  the  copper  oxide,  the  purity 
!  of  whtcK  is  well  ascertained,  must  be  heated  to  redness  for  some  time  in  a 
current  of  cirv  air;  it  is  then  snflered  to  cool,  and  very  carefully  weighed 
with  the  fla»Ul  The  empty  receiver  and  second  drying-tube  are  also  weiglie<l, 
the  disenffagement  of  gas  set  up,  and  when  the  air  has  been  displaced,  iieat 
is  slowlyapplii'd  to  the  oxide.  The  action  is  at  first  very  energetic;  tl»e 
oxide  often  exhibits  the  appearance  of  ignition ;  but  as  the  decomposition 
proceeds  it  liecomes  more  sluggish,  and  requires  the  application  ot  a  con- 
oderable  heat  to  effect  its  completion. 

When    the   process  is  at  an  end,  and  the  apparatus  nerfectlv  cool,  the 
stream  of  gas  m  discontinued,  dry  air  is  drawn  through  the  whole  arrange- 
ment  and,  lai»tlv,  the  parts  are  disconnected  and  reweighed.    The  loss  of 
the  copper  oxide  gives  the  oxygen;  the  gain  of  the  receiver  and  its  drying- 
tulje  indicates  the  water;  and  the  difference  between  the  two,  the  hydrogen. 
A  set  of  experiments,  made  in  Paris  in  the  year  1820,  by  Dulong  and 
Berzelius,  gave  as  a  mean  result,  for  the  composition  of  water  by  weight, 
8.009  parts  oxygen  to  1  part  hydrojjen;  numbers  so  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  8  to  1,  that*  the  latter  have  usually  bei^n  assumed  to  be  true. 

More   recently  the  subject  has  been  reinvestigated  by  Dumas,  with  th^ 

mofA  Bcrwpuloiis'  precision,  and  the  above  suDp<«ition  fully  confirmed.    The 

compo-^ition  of  water  may  therefore  be  considered  as  established ;  it  contains 

bv  weij^ht  8  parts  (or  more  exactly  7.99)  oxygen  to  1  part  hydrogen,  and  by 

meaatire,  1  volume  oxygen  to  2  volumes  hydrogen.    The  densities  of  the 

gaiR-B,  as  already  mentioned,  correspond  very  closely  with  these  ri-sults. 

I^rapertiea  of  WaUr. — Pure  water  is  colorless  and  transparent,  destitute  of 
taste  and  odor,  and  an  exceedingly  bad  conductor  of  electricity  of  low  ten- 
sion. It  attains  its  greatest  density  towards  4.5°  C.  (40°  F.),  freezes  at  0°  C. 
(32**  F.)*  and  boils  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  at  or  near 
100**  G  (212^  F.).    It  evaporates  at  all  temperatures. 

The  weiglit  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  the  maximum  density  is 
chosen  as  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  metrical  system;  and  called  a  gram; 
consequently  a  litre  or  cubic  decimetre  =  1000  cubic  centimetres  of  water, 
at  the  same  temperature,  wei«rlis  1000  grams,  or  1  kilogram. 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  at  62°  F.  weighs  25*2.45  grains;  a  cubic  foot  weighs 
nearly  1000  ounces  avoirdupois;  and  an  imperial  gallon  weighs  70,000 
grains,  or  10  lbs.  avoinlupois. 

Water  is  825  times  lieavier  than  air.  To  all  onlinary  observation  it  is 
incompre-«ible ;  very  actuirate  experiments  have  nevertheless  shown  that  it 
does  yield  to  a  small  extent  when  the  power  employed  is  very  great,  the 
diminution  of  volume  for  each  atmosphere  of  pressure  being  about  51-mil- 
Honths  of  the  whole. 

Clear  water,  although  colorless  in  small  bulk,  is  blue  like  the  atmOHphere 
when  viewed  in  mass.  This  is  seen  in  the  deep  nltramarine  tint  of  the 
oe<>an,  and  perhaps  in  a  still  more  beautifiil  manner  in  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land and  other  Alpine  countries,  and  in  the  rivers  which  issue  from  them, 
the  slightest  admixtui'e  of  mud  or  siispended  impurity  destroying  the  effect. 
The  same  magnificent  color  is  visilde  in  the  fissures  and  caverns  found  in 
the  ice  of  the  glaciers,  which  is  usually  extremely  pure  and  transparent 
within,  although  fonl  n|ion  the  surface. 

The  specific  gravity  of  steam  or  vaj)or  of  w(iter  is  found  by  experiment 

•  AcoordlDg  to  Dufonr,  the  epeelflo  gravity  of  ice  b  0.9175;  wat«r,  therefore,  oq  freez- 
ing, expanclii  by  |\tb  of  its  volume. 
14 
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to  be  0.625,  compared  with  air  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressare,  o^ 
as  cx)mpar€»d  witli  liydrogen.  Now,  it  has  been  already  shown  that  waterl 
composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  oxj^en ;  and  i 
tlie  weight  of  one  volume  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  unity,  that  of  two  y€^< 
umes  hydrogen  (=  2)  and  one  volume  oxygen  (=:  16)  will  together  maM 
18y  which  is  the  weight  of  two  volumes  of  water^vapor.  Consequently 
vxUer  in  ike  fttate  of  vapor  consists  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen,  and  one  volume  m 
oxygen  condensed  into  two  volumes.  A  method  of  demonstrating*  this  Impoiil 
ant  fact  by  direct  experiment  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  If  ofmann.  It  ooo- 
sists  in  exploding  a  mixture  of  two  volumes  hydrogen  and  one  volume 
oxygen  by  the  electric  spark,  in  a  eudiometer  tube  encloseil  in  an  atmospherB 
of  the  vapor  of  a  liquid  (amy lie  alcohol)  which  boils  at  a  temperature  ooti- 
sidei-ably  above  that  of  boiling  water,  so  that  the  water  proouoed  hy  the 
corabiiiation  of  the  gnses  remains  in  the  state  of  va|xjr  instead  of  at  once 
condensing  to  the  liouid  form.  It  is  then  seen  that  the  three  volames  oi 
mixed  gas  are  reducea  after  the  explosion  to  two  volumes.* 

Water  seldom  or  never  occurs  in  nature  in  a  Ftate  of  perfect  purity :  even 
the  rain  which  falls  in  the  open  coimtry  contains  a  trace  of  ammoniscai  salt, 
while  rivera  and  springs  are  invariably  contaminated  to  a  greater  or  li4 
extent  with  soluble  matters,  saline  and  organic.    Simple  filtration  through 
a  porous  stone  or  a  bed  of  sand  will  separate  suspended  impiu-i Cia^  ^^ 
distillation  alone  will  free  the  liquid  from  those  which  are  dissolved.    Id 
the  preparation  of  distilled  water,  which  is  an  article  of  lar]^  c<»n8UinptlaD 
in  the  scientitic  laboratory,  it  is  tiroper  to  reject  the  first  portions  which  p««s    j 
over,  and  to  avoid  carrying  the  distillation  to  dryness.     The  process  may  be 
conducted  in  a  metal  still  furnished  with  a  worm  or  condenser  of  silver  or 
tin ;  lead  must  not  be  used.  I 

The  ocean  is  the  great  recipient  of  the  saline  matter  carried  down  by  the 
rivers  which  drain  the  land:  hence  the  vast  accumulation  of  salts.     The 
following  table  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  composition  «      | 
sea-water ;  the  analysis  is  by  Dr.  Schweitzer,  of  Brighton,!  the  water  bring 

that  of  the  British  Channel : — 

i 

1000  grains  contained — 

Water 964.745 

Sodium  chloride 27.059                    | 

Potassium  chloride 0.766 

Magnesium  ciilori<le 3.6G6 

Magnesium  bromide 0.029 

Magnesium  sulphate 2.296 

Calcium  sulphate 1.406 

Calcium  carlionate 0.033 

Traces  of  Iodine  and  Ammoniacal  salts      .        . i---^ 

1000.000 

Its  specific  gravity  was  found  to  be  1.0274  at  15.5«»  C.  (60**  F.).  Sea-water 
is  liable  to  variations  of  density  and  composition  by  the  influence  of  Iocs' 
cjinses,  such  as  the  proximity  of  large  rivers,  or  masses  of  melting  ice,  and 
other  circumstances. 

Natural  springs  are  often  impregnated  to  a  great  extent  with  soluble  sub- 
stances derived  from  the  rocks  they  traverse  j  such  are  the  various  mineral 
waters  scattered  over  the  whole  earth,  and  to  which  medicinal  virtues  are 
attributed.  Some  of  these  hold  ferrous  oxide  in  solution,  and  are  eflerves- 
cent  from  carbonic  acid  gas;  others  are  alkaline,  probably  from  traveling 

*  For  ft  de!>cr!iHion  of  the  apparatu^  see  Hofinann's  Modem  Chemistry  (1865),  p.  61. 
t  Philoaopliical  Magazine,  July,  lUiSQ, 
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of  ▼olcanic  origin ;  some  contain  a  very  notable  quantity  of  iodine  or 
line.     XUeir   temperatures  alno  are  as  variable  as  their  chemical  nature. 

Water  acts  on  manj  oxides,  both  acid  and  basic,  witli  great  energy  und 
Uder&ble  evolution  of  heat,  producing  compounds  called  hydroxides, 

lich  contain,    liydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  but 

(  adiially  existing  as  water,  the  elements  of  the  two  bodies  in  combining 

Lvii^  undergone  a  change  of  arrangemeut^  thus : — 

K^O  +  HjO  =  2KH0    Potassium  hydroxide  (potash). 

CaO  -\~  H,0  =^  CaHaO,  Calcium  hydroxide  (slaked  lime). 

SO,    -j-   1-I,0  =  STI^4     Sulphur  hydroxide  (sulphuric  acid). 

PjOj  4-  H^O  =  2PH0,    Phosphorus  hydroxide  (metapliosphoric  acid). 

In  many  of  these  compounds  tlie  elements  of  water  are  retained  with 
great  force,  and  require  a  high  temperature  to  expel  them :  calcium  hy- 
droxide, f<ir  ex:unple,  requires  a  red  heat  to  convert  it  into  anhydrous  cal- 
cium oxide  (quicklime),  and  the  hydroxides  of  potassium,  barium,  sulphur, 
and  pUospliorus  cannot  be  dehydrated  by  heat  alone. 

In  otHer  cases  water  appears  to  combine  with  other  bodies — suits,  for 
example — as  such,  or,  in  other  words,  without  alteration  of  atomic  arrange- 
ment. Such  compoiuids  are  called  nydrates,  and  the  water  contained  in 
tliem — ^tHe  presence  of  which  has  great  influence  on  the  crystalline  form  of 
the  compound — is  called  water  of  crystallization.  Water  thus  com- 
Hi«d  is  easily  expelled  by  heat,  mostly  at  100—120°  C.  (212-248°  F.). 

Many  salts  combine  with  different  quantities  of  water,  according  to  the 

temfierHtiire  at  which  they  separate  from  solution,  the  quantity  thus  taken 

wp  Di'ins  for  the  most  part  gr&iter  as  the  temperature  of  solidification  is 

lower:  uius  sodium  carbonate  crystallizes  from  solution  at  onlimiry  tempora- 

torea  In  oblique  rhombic  prisms  containing  10  molecules  of  water  (COgNa, 

-V  lOH^O),  whereas  at  higher  temperatures  it  crystallizes  as  COsNa,  -f  8HjO 

or   5H«0,  and  from  a  boiling  solution  in  rectangular  plates  containing 

Tiiere  are  also  hydrates  called  cryoh  yd  rates,*  which  exist  only  at 
temperatures  below  the  freezing  point  of  water;  thus  solium  chloride  ((om- 
moii  salt),  which  at  ordinary  temperatures  crystallize:)  in  anhydrous  cube^, 
Bolidiiies  at  —23°  C.  (—9°  F.)  with  lOi  molecules  of  water,  forming  the 
hydrate  KaCl  4-  10}H,O,  or  2NaCl  +  21H,0,  and  ammonium  chloride 
(sal-ammoniac)^  also  anhydrous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  solidifies  at  — 15° 
C.  (5°  F.)  to  a  hydrate  containing  NH^Cl  +  12H-0. 

In  some  cases  water  of  crystallization  is  so  feebly  combined  that  it  gradu- 
ally separates  when  the  substance  containing  it  is  exposed  at  ordinary  tem- 
pei-atures  to  dry  air,  the  salt  at  the  same  time  losing  its  crystalline  character 
and  falling  to  powder.  This  change,  called  efflorescence,  is  strikingly 
exhibited  by  crystallized  sodium  carbonate  and  common  alum.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  substances  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  attract  water 
from  moist  air  in  such  quantity  as  to  form  a  solution ;  tliij}  chnnge,  which  is 
exhibited  by  calcium  chloride  and  potassium  hydroxide  (caustic  potash),  is 
called  deliquescence. 

Lastly,  the  solvent  properties  of  water  fsir  exceed  those  of  any  other  liquid 
known.  Among  salts  a  very  large  proportion  are  soluble  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  the  solubility  usually  increasing  wiih  the  temperature,  so  that  a  hot 
saturated  solution  deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  There  are  a  few  exceptions 
to  thin  law,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  common  salt,  the  solu- 
biliiy  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  temperatures :  the  hydroxide  and 
oertflin  organic  salts  of  calcium  dissolve  more  freely  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water. 

•  Gnthrie,  Phil.  Mag.  (Ser.  4)  xlix.  1,  206;  1, 266;— (Ser.  5)  L  49;  U.  211. 
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Fig.  106  exhibits  the  unequal  Bolubility  of  diflerent  salts  in  water  of 
diueient  temperatures.    The  lines  of  tolubiiity  cut  the  verticals  raised  from 

Solubility  of  SalU  in  100  pcarta  of  Water. 

Fig.  106. 
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points  indii-ating  the  temperatures  upon  the  lower  liprizontMl  line,  at  heights 
proportioned  to  the  quantities  of  salt  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water.  Tiie 
diagram  Bhows,  for  example,  that  100  parts  of  water  oifisolve,  of  potassium 
sulphate  8  parts  at  0°  C.  (32°  F.),  17  parts  at  50°  C.  (90°  F.),  and  25  parts 
at  100°  C.  (212°  F.).  There  are  salts  whicli,  like  sodium  chloride,  posseRS, 
as  nlready  mentioned,  very  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  in  water  at 
all  temperatures ;  in  others,  like  pntansium  sulphate  or  potaftsium  chloride, 
the  solubility  increases  directly  with  the  increment  of  temperature;  in 
others,  Bgain,  like  potassium  nitrate  or  potassium  chlorate,  the  solubility 
augments  much  more  rapidly  than  the  tempirature.  The  difTerences  in 
the  deportment  of  these  aiflerent  salts  are  shown  very  conspicuously,  by  a 
straight  horizontal  line,  by  a  straight  inclined  line,  and  lastly  by  curves,  the 
convexity  of  which  is  turned  towanis  the  lower  horizontal  line. 

The  solubility  of  a  salt  is  usually  represented  by  the  quantity  of  anhy- 
drous salt  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  water.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  sahs 
containing  water  of  hydration  or  water  of  crystallization  cannot,  within 
(vrtiiin  limits  of  temperature,  dissolve  in  water  in  the  anhydnms  state,  but 
must  be  diss(»lv(d  as  hydrates.  The  solubility  of  a  hvdrated  salt  frequently 
dillers  very  considerably  from  that  of  the  same  salt  in  the  anhydrous  state. 
Again,  many  salts,  as  already  observed,  form  more  than  one  hydrate;  and 
these  several  hydrates  may  also  difi'  r  in  their  solubility.  Sodium  sulphate 
forms  a  hydrate,  S04Na,*-f  7H,0,  consisting,  in  100  parts,  of  53  parts  of 
anhydroas*  salt  and  47  parts  of  water,  which  is  obtained  in  crystals  when  a 
solution  of  sodium  sulphate  saturated  at  100°  C.  is  cooled  out  of  contact 
with  the  air:  this  hvdrate  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  ordinarv  hydrate, 
^O^Na,  -f  lOH^O  (Glauber's  salt),  which  diflers  from  the  former"  in  i« 
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crystalline  form,  and  consiste,  in  100  parts,  of  44.2  parts  of  anliydroiis  salt 
aii'd  55  8  parts  of  water.  When  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  is  saturated 
at  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  cooled  to  the  common  temperature  with- 
out depositing  any  crystals,  the  salt  exists  in  tlie  form  of  the  more  sohible 
hvdrate.  This  salt,  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  dust  of  the  air,  (ir  with 
a'small  crystal  of  common  Glauber's  salt,  is  suddenly  transformed  into  the 
le^  soluble  hydrate,  part  of  which  separates  from  the  solution  in  the  form 
of  Glauber's  ssilt.  From  0**  to  33°  C.  (32°  to  91°  F.)  sodium  sulphate  dis- 
solves as  Glaulier's  salt,  the  solubility  of  which  increases  with  the  tempera- 
ture: hence  the  rapid  rise  of  the  curve  representing  the  solubility  of  tiie 
salt.  Above  33°  C.  (91°  F.)  the  hydrate  of  sodium  sulphate  is  dect»mposed, 
even  in  solution,  being  more  and  more  thoroughly  conveited  into  the  anliy- 
drous  salt  as  the  temperature  increases.  Sodium  sulphate  app  are,  however, 
far  less  Koluble  in  the  anhydrous  state,  and  hence  the  diminution  of  solu- 
bility of  the  salt  when  its  solution  is  heated  above  33°  C.  (91°  F.j. 

Liquid  Diffusion,     2>ia/y«i>.— When  a  soluticm  having  a  density  greater 
than  that  of  water  is  introduced  into  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  and  then 
water  very  cautiously  poured  upon  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  two  layers 
of  liquid  remain  unmoved,  the  substance  dissolve*!  in  the  lower  liquid  will 
gradually  pass  into  the  supernatant  water,  though  the  vessel  may  have  been 
left  undisturbed,  and  the  temperature  remain  unchanged.     This  gradual 
p(u«a^e  of  a  dissolved  sul)stance  from  its  original  solution  into  pure  water, 
taking  place  notwithstanding  the  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  substance 
which  opposes  this  passage,  is  CJillc^  the   diffusiori  of  liquids.    The  phe- 
nomena of  this  diffusion  were  elaborately   investigated  by  Graham^  who 
arrived  at  very  important  results.     Different  substances,  when  in  solution  of 
the  same  oonoentration,  and  under  other  similar  circumstances,  diffuse  with 
verv  unequal  velocity.    Hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  diffuses  with  greater 
rapidity  than  potassium  chloride,  potassium  chloride  more  rapidly  than 
sodium  chloride,  and  the  bitter,  again,  more  quickly  than  magnesium  sul- 
piiate;  gelatin,  albumin,  and  caramel  diffuse  very  slowly.     Diffusion  is 

feneralJy  found  to  take  place  more  rapidly  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures. 
t  is  more  particularly  rapid  witli  crystallized  substances,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, for  hvdrochioric  acid  and  alcohol  are  among  the  higlily  diffusive 
bodies;  slow  with  non-crystalline  bodies,  which,  like  gelatin,  are  capable  of 
forming  a  jelly,  though  even  here  exceptions  are  met  with.  Graham  calls 
the  substances  of  great  diffusibiiity  erysttaUouh,  the  substances  of  low  diffusi- 
bility  eoUoids.  The  unequal  power  of  diffusion  with  which  different  sub- 
stances are  endowed  frequently  furnishes  the  means  of  separating  them. 
When  water  is  poured  with  caution,  so  as  to  prevent  mixing,  ujion  a  solution 
containing  equal  qnantities  of  potassium  chloride  and  sodium  chloride,  the 
more  divisible  potassium  chloride  travels  more  rapidly  upwards  than  the 
less  diffusible  sodium  chloride,  and  very  considerable  portions  of  potassium 
chloride  will  have  reached  the  upper  layers  of  the  water  before  the  Rodium 
chloride  has  arrived  there  in  appreciable  quantity.  The  separation  of 
rapidly  diffusible  crystalloids  and  slowly  diffusible  colloids  succeeds  still 
better. 

A  more  complete  separation  of  crystalloids  and  colloids  may  be  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner: — Graham  made  the  important  observation, 
that  certain  membranes,  and  also  parchment  paper,  when  in  contact,  on  the 
one  surface,  with  a  solution  containing  a  mixture  of  crystalloVdal  and  col- 
loidal substances,  and  on  the  other  surface  with  pure  water,  will  permit  the 
passage  to  the  water  of  the  crystalloids,  but  not  of  the  colloids.  To  carry 
out  this  important  mode  of  separation,  which  is  designated  by  the  term 
diaiysigj  the  lower  mouth  of  a  glass  vessel,  open  on  both  sides  (fig.  107),  is 
tied  over  with  parchment  paper  placed  upon  an  appn)priate  supfiort  (fig. 
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108),  and  transferred,  together  with  the  latter,  into  a  larger  vessel  filled,  with 
wnter  (fig.  109) ;  or  the  vessfl  maj  be  suspended  as  shown  in  fig.  IIO.  1'*iie 
liquid  containing  the  difierent  substances  in  solution  is  then  poured  iuto 
the  inner  vessel,  so  as  to  form  a  layer  of  about  half  an  inch  in  height  iipun 


Fig.  107. 


Fig.  110. 


Fig.  108. 


Fig.  109. 


the  parchment  paper.  The  cnstalloidal  substances  gnidually  pass  through 
the  purchment  pa)>er  into  the  outer  water,  which  may  be  renewed  from  lime 
to  time ;  the  collo.dal  substances  are  almost  entirely  retained  by  the  liquid 
in  the  inner  vessel.  In  this  manner  Graham  prepared  several  colIoVds  free 
from  crystalloids ;  he  showed,  moreover,  that  poisonous  cr}'stalloids,  such  as 
arsenious  acid  or  strychnine,  even  when  mixed  with  very  large  proportions 
of  colloidal  substances,  pass  over  into  the  w:iter  of  the  dialyzer  in  such  a 
sUite  of  purity  that  their  presence  may  be  established  by  re-agents  with  the 
utmost  facility. 

Ownrwe,— when  two  different  liquids  are  separated  by  a  porous  diaphragm, 
as,  for  instance  by  a  membrane,  and  the  liquius  mix  through  thisdiaplimgni, 
it  is  found  that  in  most  cases  the  Quantities  travelling  in  oppo^^iti*  direction 
are  unequal.    Suppo!^e  three  cylinaers.  the  lower  mouth<<  of  which  are  tied 
over  witn  bladders,  to  be  filled  respeitively  with  concentrated  solutions  of 
copper  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  and  alcohol,  and  let  them  be  immersed  in 
vessels  contstining  water,  to  such  a  depth  that  the  lianids  ins'.de  and  outside 
are  level  (fig.  111).    After  some  time  the  liquid  witnin  the  tube  is  found  to 
have  risen  ap[>re('iably  above  the  level  of  the  water  (fig.  112).    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  cylinder  filled  with  pure  water  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  or  of  6o<iium  chloride,  or  in  alcohol,  the  lic^uid  in  the 
cylinder  is  seen  to  diminish  after  some  time  (fig.  113).     A  quantity  of  water 
passes  through  the  bladder  into  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  or  sodium 
chloride,  or  into  alcohol  larger  than  the  amount  of  either  of  these^  three 
liquids  which  passes  through  the  bladder  into  the  water.    The  mixing  of 
dissimilar  substances  through  a  porous  diaphragm  is  called  osmose.    The 
passage  in  larger  proportions  of  one  liquid  into  another  is  designated  by  the 
term  fxoamoee. 

These  phenomena  are  due  to  the  attraction  which  the  two  liquids  have 
for  each  other,  and  to  the  difference  of  the  attraction  exercised  by  the  d'n' 
phragm  upon  these  liquids.  Bladder  takes  up  a  much  lai^r  quantity  of 
water  than  of  a  solution  of  salt  or  of  alcohol.  Very  rarely  only  one  of  the 
liquids  traverses  the  diaphragm ;  generally  two  currents  of  une(]Ual  stren^" 
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vater  to  tliene  Uigiiida  oWrved,  bat  s  snuill  quantity  of  hrdrocliloric  aciil 

luid  or  u  I  ml  ml  also  [Kt.-«e»  over  into  tlie  wott^r.  In  some  ciu«eii,  liDuever, , 
when  collo.dal  Hobstances  in  coDcenlniled  Bolutioit<  -in;  »n  one  tsidc  of  tlia 
dbipbraKiti  and  water  on  the  cither,  the  latter  nlmie  liuveni^s  the  diiiphragiii, 
nut  n  trace  of  the  former  pmuing  tlirough  tu  [lie  wikltr. 

Water  lilievriHe  diiisolvea  gases.  Solution  of  (laiHS  in  vuler  for  in  ntliei 
liuuidii)  in  cntled  abmrptian,  unlesi  tliis  solution  givee  fixe  ro  the  fbmiulioa 
or  chemical  compounds  in  definite  pn>p|>rtioa9.  The  piienoniena  of  iilMor(>- 
lion  Iwve  been  mure  |mrticularlv  studied  \iy  Buiisen.  In  wboin  we  are  la- 
di'lUed  for  the  m^«t  m^nite  eiamination  of  this  Riihject. 

Water  diwolvra  Tery  unequal  qiimilitiefl  of  the  difTerent  ganes,  and  tery 
tine<]ual  quanliliw  of  the  same  gas  at  dilTerent  temperatures.  1  vol.  of  wnler 
absorhs,  at  the  leinperatnres  slated  in  the  table,  anil  under  the  prewure  of 
30  iuche«  ot  nteimrj,  the  folluwmg  voluioes  of  diflereiit  giisej,  uteusiired  at 
0°  C.  and  30  inuhea  preasure :— 


c. 

0.028 

Chlorl 

2.J9 
216 
1.75 

1.37 

Oiyj^n.  KllTvgen.  Hfdragtn. 

0.041  0.020  0.019 

0.010  0.019 

0.O14  0.019 


TtliTogcn 


When  the  prewure  increases,  a  larcer  qunnlitv  of  the  fcascs  is  abeorbed. 
QaseR  modenilelj  solulile  in  water  follow  in  ttelr  solubility  Ihe  law  of 
Henry  and  Dalton,  according  1o  which  the  quantity  of  gas  dissolved  \*  pru- 
pirtional  to  the  prttenre.  At  10°  C.  (50°  F.)  1  vol.  of  iviiter  nbeorbe,  under  a 
prewwre  of  1  nimoephere,  1.18  vol.  of  carbon  dioxide,  measured  at  0°  ('. 
j*2°  K,)  and  under  a  prewure  of  30  inches  mercury.  The  quantity  of  car- 
■'on  dioiide  diwolved  >n)dvr  a  presnure  of  2  ntmosphere^,  and  measured 
under  conditinns  precisely  similar  to  thooe  of  the  previous  experiments, 
equala  '2.3(1  vols.     Again,  1  vol.  of  water  diauilve',  umlcr  h  prawiirc  »(  \  u(- 
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mopphere,  0.59  vol.  of  carlion  dioxide  also  measured  at  0®  C  (32**  F.)  and 
under  30  inches  of  mercury.  Gases  whicii  are  exceedingly  soluble  in  water 
do  not  obey  this  law,  except  at  higher  temperatures,  when  the  Bolubiiity  has 
been  already  considerably  diminislied. 

It  desefves,  however,  to  be  noticed,  that  the  pressure  which   determines 
the  itite  of  absorption  of  a  ^as  is  by  no  means  the  general    presenre  to 
which  the  absorbing  liquid  is  exposed,  but  that  pressure  which    the  gas 
under  consideration  would  exert  if  it  were  alone  present  in   the  space  with 
which  the  absorbing  liquid  is  in  contact.     Thus,  supposing  water  to  be  in 
contact  with  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  of  carbon  dioxide  and  3  vols,  of  nitrogin, 
under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres,  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  dissolved 
by  the  water  will  be  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  the  water  would  hare 
absorbed  if  it  had  been,  at  the  same  pressure  of  4  atmospheres,  in  contact 
with  pure  carbon  dioxide.     In  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen 
in  the  stated  proportions,  the  carbon  dioxide  exercises  only  J,  the  nitrogen 
only  },  of  the  tofcil  pressure  of  the  guseous  mixture  (4  atmospheres) ;  the 
partial  pressure  due  to  the  carbon  dioxide  is  in  this  case  1  atmosphere,  tliat 
due  to  the  nitrogen  3  atmospheres ;  and  water,  though  exposed  to  a  pressure 
of  4  atmospheres,  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  absorb  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  it  would  if  it  were  in  oontact  with  pure  carbon  dioxide  under 
a  pressure  of  1  atmosphere. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  why  the  air 
which  is  absorbed  by  water  out  of  the  atmospliere  differs  in  composition 
from  atmospheric  air.    The  latter  consists  very  nearly  of  21  vols,  of  oxygen 
and  79  vols,  of  nitrogen.     In  atmospheric  air  which  acts  under  a  pressure 
of  1  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  exerts  a  partial  pressure  of  -f^,  the  nitrogen 
a  partial  pressure  of  yy^  atmosphere.     At  10°  C.  (60°  F.)  1   vol.  of  water 
(see  the  above  table)  aosorbs  0.033  vol.  of  oxygen  and  0.016  vol.  of  nitrogen, 
supposing  these  gases  to  act  in  the  pure  state  under  a  pressure  of  1  atmo- 
spliere.    But  under  the  partial  pressures  just  indicated,  water  of  10°  C. 
(50°  F.)   cannot  absorb  more  than  ^^  X  0.033  —  0.007  of  oxygen,  and 
^s%  X  0.016  =  0.13  vol.  of  nitrogen.     In  0.007  -f  0.013  =  0.020  vol.  of  the 
gaseous  mixture  absorbed  by  water  there  are  consequently  0.007  voh  of 
oxygen,  and  0.013  vol.  of  nitrogen,  or  in  20  vols,  of  this  mixture,  7  vols, 
of  oxygen,  and  13  vols,  of  nitrogen,  or  in  100  vols,  of  the  gaseous  mixture, 
35  vols,  of  oxygen  and  65  vols,  of  nitrogen.    The  air  contained  at  the  com- 
mon temperature  in  water  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  much  richer  in  oxygen 
than  ordinary  atmospheric  air. 

This  property  of  water  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  more  readily  than 
nitrogen  has  been  applied  to  the  preparation  of  oxygen  for  industrial  use.* 
Air  is  pressed  into  water  by  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  and  the  gases  which 
escape  on  diminishing  the  pressure  are  subjected  to  the  same  treatinent 
eight  times  in  succession,  by  which  time  nearly  pure  oxygen  is  obtained. 
The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  the  gasi^ous  mixture  at  each 
Successive  stage: — 


\i 


Atmospheric 


i09pr 
Air. 


N 
O 


79 
21 


66.67 
33.33 


ComposHion  after  suoccasive  Prewurea. 


2 


62.5 

47.5 


37.5 
62.5 


25.0 
75.0 


16.0 
85.0 


6 


9.0 
91.0 


*  Mallet,  Dingler's  Poljt.  Journal,  czclv.  112. 


5.0 
96.0 


8 


2.7 
97.3 


J] 


'■» 
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Water  containing  a  gas  in  nolution,  when  exposed  in  a  yacnnm  or  in  a 
si^ace  filled  with  anotber  gas,  allows  the  gas  absorbed  to  escsi\te  until  the 
quantity  retained  corresponds  with  the  share  of  the  pressure  belonging  to 
the  gas  evolved.     If  the  latter  be  oonsiantly  removed  by  a  powerful  ab- 
sorbent or  by  a  good  air-pump,  it  is  in  most  cases  easy  to  se^Mirate  every 
trace  of  gas  from  the  water.    The  same  result  is  obtained  when  water  con- 
taining a  gas  in  solution  is  exposed  in  a  space  of  comparatively  infinite  size 
filled  with  another  gas.     Water  in  whicii  nitrogen  monoxide  is  dissolved 
loses  the  latter  entirely  by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  gas 
evolved  cannot,  at  any  moment,  exert  more  than  an  infinitely  small  share 
of  the  pressure.     If  water  be  freed  from  gases  by  ebullition,  tiie  separation 
de|)ends  partly  upon  the  diminution  of  tlte  solubility  by  the  increase  of 
temperature,  partly  also  upon  the  formation  above  the  surface  of  tlie  liquid 
of  a  constantly  renewed  atmosphere  into  which  the  gas  still  retained  by  the 
11  piid  may  escape. 

Some  gases  which  are  absorbed  in  large  quantities  and  very  quickly  by 
water — hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance — cannot  be  perfectly  expelled  either 
by  th'i  protracted  action  of  another  gas  (exposure  to  tlie  atmosphere)  or  by 
ebullition ;  in  such  cases  the  litiuid,  still  cnarged  with  gas,  evaporates  as  a 
wiioie  wh'^n  it  has  assumed  a  certain  composition.  This  composition  varies, 
however,  with  tiie  tem()erature  if  the  liquid  be  submitted  to  a  current  of  air, 
and  with  the  pressure  if  it  be  boiled. 

Liquids  also  lose  the  gas  they  contain  in  solution  by  freezing:  hence  the 
air-hubbles  in  ic«,  which  consist  of  the  air  whiK^>h  had  been  absorb.-d  from 
the  atuio-iphere  by  the  water.  Gas  is  retained  by  liquids  at  the  freezing 
temperature  only  when  it  forms  a  chemical  combinaticm  in  definite  pro- 
()ortion  with  tlie  li  ^uid.  Water  containing  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid  in 
solution  freezes  without  evolution  of  gas,  with  formaiion  of  a  solid  hydrate 
of  chlorine  or  sulphurous  acid. 

Pure  water  generally  dissolves  gases  more  copiously  than  water  contain- 
ing solid  bodies  in  solution  (salt  water,  for  instance).  If  in  some  few  cases 
exceptions  are  observed  to  take  place,  they  appear  to  depend  upon  tlie  for- 
mation of  feeble  but  true  chemical  compounds  in  definite  proportion;  the 
&ct  that  carbon  dioxide  is  more  copiously  absorl)ed  by  water  containing 
sodium  phosphate  in  solution  than  by  pure  water,  may  perha()s  be  ex- 
plained m  this  manner. 

When  water  is  heated  in  a  strong  vessel  to  a  temperature  above  that  of 
the  ordinary  boiling  point,  its  solvent  powers  are  still  further  increase<l. 
Dr.  Turner  enclosed  m  the  upper  part  of  a  high-pr<«ure  steam-lxuler, 
worked  at  149^  C.  (300°  F.),  pieces  of  plate  and  crown  glass.  At  the  ex- 
|)initi(m  of  four  months  the  glass  was  fotmd  completely  corroded  by  tlie 
action  of  the  water;  what  remained  was  a  white  mass  of  silica,  destitute  of 
alkali,  while  stalactites  of  siliceous  matter,  above  an  inch  in  length,  de- 
pended from  the  little  wire  cage  which  enclosi*d  the  glass.  This  experi- 
ment tends  to  illustriite  the  ch:nin;eH  which  may  be  produced  by  the  ai^tion 
of  water  at  a  high  temperature  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  upon  felsnathic 
"nd  other  rooks.  The  phenomenon  is  manifest  in  the  Gey8L*r  springs  of  Ice- 
laud,  which  de^tosit  siliceous  sinter. 

Hydrogen  Dioxide,  H.jO,. — ^To  prepare  this  compound,  barium  dioxide 
(obtained  by  i^piiting  pure  baryta  in  a  stream  of  oxygen)  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  ( 1  part  of  the  strong  acid  to  at  least  5  parts  of  water), 
tiie  reaction  being  represented  by  the  equation : 

BaO,  -h  H^4  =  BaSO*  +  H  A- 
The  resulting  solution  of  hydrogen  dioxide  is  concentrated  by  evaporation 
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in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  (p.  76) ;  if  it  begins  to  jfive  off  oxygen 
during  the  evaporation,  the  decomposition  may  be  checked  by  adding  a 
drop  or  two  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  may  thus  be  concentrated  until  it  ac- 
quires the  specific  gnivity  of  1.45.  In  this  state  it  is  a  colorless,  trans- 
part  nt,  inodorous  liquid,  very  prone  to  decomposition,  the  least  rise  of  tem- 
perature Ciiusing  efiervescence,  due  to  the  escape  of  oxygen  gas;  near  100°  C. 
(212°  F.)  it  is  decomposed  with  explosive  violence.  The  dihite  aqueous 
solution  (oxygencUed  tPcUer)  is  however  much  more  stable,  and  is  prepared, 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  It  possesses  powerful  oxidizing  and  bleaching 
properties,  and  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  and  for  cleansing  old  engravings 
and  oil-paintings. 

Hydrogen  dioxide  exhibits  a  remarkable  reaction  with  certain  easily  re- 
ducible metallic  oxides,  the  metal  being  reduced,  and  free  oxygen  evolved  ; 
€.(/.,  with  silver  oxide: 

Ag,0  +  HA  =  Ag,  +  H,0  +  O,. 
This  reaction  will  be  further  discussed  hereafter. 

Oxides  and  Ox y- acids  of  Chlorine. 

There  are  four  oxy-acids  of  chlorinei  which  may  be  r^arded  as  oxides  of 

hydrochloric  acid ;  thus — 

Composition  by  weight. 

Formula.  Hydrogei 

Hydrochloric  acid 
Hypochlorous  acid 
Chlorous  acid     . 
Chloric  acid 
Perchloric  acid . 

The  anhydrous  chlorine  oxides  corresponding  with  hypochlorous  and 
chlorous  acids  are  also  known,  namely — 

Chlorine.  Chlorine.  Oxygen. 

Chlorine  monoxide,  or  Hypo-)          oc  >«  ■  or  ^        i        -i/* 

chlorous  oxide,  C1,0  .        .}        ^'^  +  ^^'^      +      ^^ 

Chlorine  trioxide,  or  Chlorous  \         oc  ^  •  oc  c        i        ,io 

oxide,  C1,0,        .        .        .1        35.4  +  35.5      +      48 

Also  an  oxide  to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  acid,  namely — 

Chlorine.  Oxygen. 

Chlorine  tetroxide,  C\fi^     .        .        .    2    X    35.4        -|-        64 

The  oxides  corresponding  with  chloric  and  perchloric  acid  have  not  been 
obtained. 

Hypochlorous  and  chloric  acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  certain  metallic  oxides  in  presence  of  water ;  hypochlorous  and  chlorous 
acids  also  by  direct  oxidntion  of  hydrochh)ric  acid.  Perchloric  acid  and 
chlorine  tetroxide  result  from  the  decomposition  of  chloric  acid. 

Hypochloroas  Oxide,  Acid,  and  Salta. — ^The  oxide  is  best  ]9repared 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  upon  dry  mercuric  oxide.  This  oxide,  pre- 
pared by  precipitation,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  is  introuuced 
into  a  glass  tube  kept  cool,  and  well-waslied  dry  chlorine  gas  is  slowly  passed 
over  it.    Mercuric  chloride  (HgCl,)  and  hypochlorous  oxide  are  thereby 


Formula. 

Hydrogen 

• 

Chlorine. 

Oxygen 

HCl 

+ 

35.4 

HCIO 

+ 

35.4 

+ 

16 

HCIO, 

+ 

35.4 

+ 

32 

HCIO, 

+ 

35.4 

+ 

48 

HCIO4 

4- 

35.4 

+ 

64 
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formed ;  the  lalter  is  collected  by  displacement    The  reaction  by  which  it 
is  produced  i8  represented  by  the  equation, 

HgO  +  CI4  =  a,0  -h  HgCI^ 

The  mercuric  chloride,  however,  does  not  remain  as  such;  it  combines 
witli  another  portion  of  the  oxide  when  the  latter  is  in  excess,  forming  a 
peculiar  brown  compound,  an  oxychloride  of  mercury,  Ile^Cl^jHgO.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  ery«UdlinA  mercuric  oxide  prepared  by  calcining  the 
nitrate,  or  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  metal,  is  scarcely  acted  upon  by 
chlorine  under  the  circumstances  described. 

Hypochlorous  oxide  is  a  pale-yellow  gaseous  body,  oontaininp^,  in  every 
two  measures,  two  measures  of  chlorine  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  is  therefore 
analogous  in  constitution  to  water.  It  explodes,  although  with  no  great  vio- 
lence, by  slight  elevation  of  temperature.  Its  odor  is  peculiar,  and  quite 
different  from  that  of  chlorine.  When  the  flask  or  bottle  in  which  the  gas 
is  received  is  exposed  to  artificial  cold  by  the  aid  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
salt,  the  hypochlorous  oxide  condenses  to  a  deep-red  liquid,  slowly  soluble 
in  water,  and  Yery  subject  to  explosion. 

HypoeAlorous  acid  is  produced  by  the  solution  of  hypochlorous  oxide  in 
water;  also  by  passing  air  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  gus  through  a 
solution  of  potaaslum  peripanganate  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  ucid  and 
heated  in  a  water-bath:  the  distillate  is  a  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid, 
formed  by  oxidation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid ;  thirdly,  by  decomposing  a 
metallic  hypochlorite  with  sulphuric  acid  or  other  oxy-acid ;  fourthlv,  by 
passing  chlorine  gas  into  water  holding  in  suspension  a  solution  containing 
metallic  oxides,  hydroxides,  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  etc.,  the  most 
advantageous  for  the  purpose  being  mercuric  oxide,  or  calcium  carbonnte 
(chalk),  CaCO),  the  products  in  this  case  being  carbon  dioxide,  calcium 
chloride,  and  hypochlorous  acid: 

CaCO,  +  H,0  -h  CI4  =  CO,  +  Caa,  +  2IIC;0. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorous  acid  has  a  yellowish  color,  an  acid 
taste,  and  a  characteristic  sweetish  smell.  The  strong  acid  decomposes  rap- 
idly even  when  kept  in  ice.  The  dilute  acid  is  more  stable,  but  is  deconi- 
p<Kie<l  by  long  boiling  into  chloric  acid,  water,  chlorine,  and  oxygen.  Hy- 
droclUoric  acid  decoaipose-i  it,  with  formation  of  chlorine : 

Hcio -f  Hci  =  11,0  +  a,. 

It  Ls  a  very  powerful  bleaching  and  oxidizing  agent,  converting  many  of  the 
eletncnts — iodine,  selenium,  and  arsenic,  for  example — into  their  highest 
oxides,  and  at  the  same  time  liberating  chlorine. 

Afdailie  hypochlorites  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  neutralizing 
hypochlorous  acid  with  metallic  hydroxides,  sucli  as  those  of  sodium,  cal- 
ciimi,  copper,  etc ;  but  they  are  usually  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas 
into  solutions  of  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  or  oVer  the  dry  hydroxides 
of  the  earth-metals.  In  this  process  a  metallic  chloride  is  formed  at  the 
same  time.  With  dry  slaked  iinie,  for  example,  which  is  a  hydroxide  of 
calcium,  CaFTjOj,  the  products  are  calcium  hypochlorite,  CaCl^O,,  calcium 
chloride,  and  water : 

2CaHA  +  CI4  =  CaaA  +  C^'Cla  +  2H,0. 
The  salts  thus  obtained  constitute  the  bleaching  and  disiinfecting  salts  of 
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commeroe.    Thej  will  be  more  fully  described  under  the  head  of 

Salts. 

ChloroTiB  Oxide,  Acid,  and  Salts. — ^The  oxide  is  prepared  by  iieatin^ 
in  a  fl:i8k  filled  to  the  neck,  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  potassium  chlorafe 
and  three  parts  of  arsenitius  oxide  with  12  parts  of  nitric  acid  previousijr 
diluted  witti  four  parts  of  water.     I>uring  the  operation,  whidi  zna*«t   be 
performed  in  a  water-bath,  a  greenish-yellow  gas  is  evolved,  which  is  f^er- 
manent  in  a  freezing  mixture  (»f  ice  and  salt,  but  liquefiable  by  extreme 
cold.     It  dissolves  freely  in  water  nnd  in  alkaline  solutions,  forming  chlorous 
acid  and  nietjiliic  chlorites.    The  reaction  by  which  chlorous  oxide  is  formed 
is  somewhat  complicated.    The  arsenious  oxide  deprives  the  nitric  acid  af 
part  of  its  oxygen,  reducing  it  to  nitrous  acid,  which  is  then  reozidized  at 
the  expense  of  the  chloric  acid,  i  educing  it  to  chlorous  oxide. 

2H(  I03  +  2TTNOj  =  2HXOj  +  H^O  +  0,0,- 

<.*liloric  Nitrous  Nitric  Chlorous 

acicL  acid.  acid.  oxide. 

r%/orotw  And  may  be  prepnreil  by  condensing  chlorous  oxide  in  water,  or 
by  decompofiing  u  metallic  chlorite  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid. 
Its  concentrated  solution  is  a  greenish-yellow  liquid  having  strong  bleaching 
iind  oxidizing  properties.  It  does  not  decom{x)se  carbonates,  but  acts  strongly 
with  caustic  alkalies  and  earths  to  form  chlorites. 

Chlorine  Tetroxide,  CL04. — Wh«-n  potnsRinm  chlorate  is  made  into  a 
paste  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  cooled,  and  this  paste  is  very 
cautiously  heated  by  warm  water  in  a  small  glass  retort,  a  deep  yellow  ms 
is  evolved,  which  is  the  body  in  question  ;  it  can  be  collected  only  by  ais- 
placcment,  since  UKTcury  decomposes  and  water  absorbs  it. 

Chlorine  tetroxide  has  a  powerful  odor,  quite  difTerent  from  that  of  the 
preceding  compounds,  and  of  chlorine  itself.  It  is  exceedingly  e.Tplosive, 
neing  resolved  with  violence  into  its  elements  by  a  temperature  sliort  of  the 
l}oiling  point  of  water.  Its  preparation  is,  therefore,  alwavs  attended  with 
danger,  and  should  be  performid  only  on  a  small  sc>:ile.  It  is  composed  by 
measure  of  one  volume  of  chlorine  and  two  volumes  of  oxygen,  condensed 
into  two  volumes.  It  may  be  liquefied  by  cold.  The  solution  of  the  gas  in 
water  bleaches. 

The  euchlorine  of  Davy,  prepared  by  gently  heating  potassium  chlorate 
with  dilute  hydrochloric'  acid,  is  probably  a  mixture  of  chlorine  tetroxide 
and  free  chlorine. 

The  production  of  chlorine  tetroxide  from  potassium  chlorate  and  siil- 
phui  ic  acid  dei)ends  u)K)n  the  spontaneous  splitting  of  the  chloric  acid  into 
(thlorine  tetroxide  and  perchloric  acid,  which  latter  remains  as  a  potassium 
salt 

6KC10,  +  3II2SO4  ==  2C1A  +  2TTCIO4  4-  SKZ-^O,  -f  211,0. 

Potassium        Hydrugea  Hydrogen       Pot-aMsium 

chlorate.  Biilphate.  pcrchloiatc.       sulphate. 

When  a  mixture  of  potissiura  chlorate  and  sugar  is  touched  with  a  drop 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is  inst^intly  set  on  fire,  the  chlorine  tetroxide  dl«engage<l 
beiug  decomposed  by  the  combustible  substance  with  such  violence  as  to 
cause  inflammation.  If  crystals  of  potassium  chlorate  be  thrown  into  a 
glass  of  water,  a  few  small  fragments  of  phosphonis  added,  and  then  oil  of 
vitriol  poute<i  down  a  narrow  funnel  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
the  phosphorus  will  bum  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  by  the  assistance 
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of  the  oxygen  of  the  chlorine  tetrozide  disengaged.    The  liquid  at  the  same 
dme  becomes  yellow,  and  acquires  the  odor  of  that  gas. 

Clilorlc  Acid.  HC10.V — This  is  the  most  impoi-tant  compound  of  the 
series.  When  chlorine  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  moderately  strong  hot 
solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  or  carbonate,  and  the  liquid  concentrated 
by  evaporation,  it  yields,  on  cooling,  flat  tabular  crystals  of  a  a)]orle8S  salt^ 
consisting  of  potassium  chlorate.  The  mothei^liquor  contains  potassium 
chloride : 

3K,0    4-    Clg    =    6KCI    +     KClOg. 
Potassium  Potassium         Potassium 

oxide.  chloride.  chlorate. 

From  potassium  chlorate,  chloric  acid  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the 

salt  with  a  solution  of  hydrofluosilioic  acid,  which  forms  an  almost  insoluble 

^tassium  salt,  decanting  the  clear  liquid,  and  digesting  it  with  a  little  silica, 

which  removes  the  excess  of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acia.    Filtration  through 

paf)er  must  be  avoi<led.  . 

By  cautious  evaporation,  the  acid  may  be  so  far  concentrated  as  to  assume 
a  syrupy  ooa«<ii>tence ;  it  is  then  very  easily  decomposed.  It  sometimes  sets 
fire  to  papier,  or  other  dry  organic  matter,  m  consequence  of  the  facility  with 
which  It  IS  deoxidized  by  combustible  bodi&<«. 

The  chlorates  are  easily  recognized ;  they  give  no  precipitate  when  in 
solution  with  silver  nitrate ;  they  evolve  pure  oxygen  when  heated,  passing 
thereby  into  chlorides;  and  they  afford,  when  treated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
the  characteristic  explosive  yellow  gas  already  described.  The  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  acid  has  no  bleaching  power. 

Perchloric  Acid,  HCIO4.  —  When  powdered  potassium  chlorats  is 
thrown  by  small  portions  at  a  time  into  hot  nitric  acid,  a  change  takes  place 
of  the  same  description  as  that  which  happens  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used, 
but  with  this  important  difference,  tiiat  the  chlorine  and  oxygen,  instead  of 
being  evolved  in  &  dangerous  state  of  combination,  are  emitted  in  a  state  of 
miTiure,  The  result  of  the  action  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate  and 
perchlonite,  which  may  be  readily  separated  by  their  difference  of  solubility. 

Perchloric  acid  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  perchlorate  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  Pure  perchloric  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.782  at 
15.o*»  C.  (70°  F.)  not  solidifying  at  —35°  C.  (—31°  F.);  it  soon  becomes 
colored,  even  if  kept  in  the  dark,  and  after  a  few  weeks  decomposes  with 
explosion.  The  vapor  of  perchloric  acid  is  transparent  and  colorless:  in 
contact  with  moint  air  it  produces  dense  white  fumes.  The  acid,  when  cau- 
tiously mixe^l  with  a  small  qwintity  of  water,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  niaK^, 
which  is  a  compound  of  perchloric  acid  with  one  molecule  of  water,  HC1()4 
-f  II3O.  When  brought  in  contact  with  carbon,  ether,  or  other  organic  sub- 
stances, perchloric  acid  explodes  with  nearly  as  mucli  violence  as  chloride 
of  nitrogen. 

OxY- ACIDS  OP  Bromine. 

Hypobromous  Acid,  HBrO,  is  formed  by  agitating  bromine-water 
with  mercuric  oxide,  according  to  the  equation : 

HgO  -f  2Br,  -f  H,0  =  HgBr,  +  2H0Br. 

The  greater  part  of  the  hypobromous  acid  contained  in  the  resulting 
solution  is  resoIve<l  on  distillation  into  bromine  and  oxygen,  but  the  acid 
may  be  distilled  in  a  vacuum  at  40°  C.  (72°  F.)  without  decomposition. 
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Aqueous  hypobromotts  acid  is  a  light  straw-yellow  liquid,  which  resembles 
Jiypochlorous  acid  in  its  properties,  is  a  |K)werful  oxidizing  agent,  and 
bleaches  vegetable  colors. 

Bromic  Acid,  HBiO,. — Caustic  alkalies  react  with  bromine,  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  chlorine,  yielding  a  bromide  and  bromate,  which  may  be 
separated  by  the  inferior  solubility  of  the  latter.  Bromic  acid,  obtained 
from  barium  bromate,  closely  resembles  chloric  acid,  and  is  very  unstable. 
The  bromates  when  heated  give  ofi' oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  bromides. 

Perbromic  Acid,  IIBr04,  is  said  by  Kammerer  to  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  dilute  perchloric  acid,  but  its  existence  is  doubtful. 
No  anhydrous  oxide  of  bromine  has  yet  ueen  obtained. 

Compounds  op  Iodine  and  Oxygen. 

Two  of  these  compounds  are  known,  viz.,  iodic  oxide,  I^O^,  and  periodic 
oxide,  1,07.  Both  these  are  acid  oxiaes,  uniting  with  water  and  metallic 
oxides. 

Hydrogen  lodate,  or  Iodic  Acid,  HjOflfi^,  or  HIO„  ma^  be  pre- 
pared bv  the  direct  oxidation  of  iodine  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1.5.  Five  parts  of  dry  iodine  with  200  parts  of  nitric  acid  are  kept  at  a 
boiling  temperature  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  iodine  has  disappeared. 
The  solution  is  then  cautiouslv  distilled  to  drvness,  and  the  residue  oissolved 
in  water  and  made  to  cr3rstallize. 

Iodic  acid  is  a  very  soluble  substance,  crystallizing  in  colorless  six-sided 
tables.  At  107°  C.  (225°  F.)  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  iodic  oxide,  which 
forms  tabular  rhombic  crystals,  and  when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing olive  oil,  is  completely  resolved  into  iodine  and  oxygen.  The  solution 
of  iodic  acid  is  readily  deoxidized  by  snl])hurous  acid.  The  iodates  much 
resemble  the  chloratrs:  that  of  the  potassium  is  decomposed  by  heat  into 
potassium  iodide  and  ox)'gen  gas. 

Hydrogen  Periodate,  or  Periodic  Acid,  H^OjIgO,,  or  HIO4. — 
When  solution  of  sodium  iodate  is  mixed  with  caustic  soda,  and  a  current 
of  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  .liquid,  two  salts  are  formed — namely, 
sodium  chloride  and  a  sparingly  soluble  compound  of  sodium  periodate  with 
sodium  hydroxide  and  water,  NaI04,NaHO,HaO,  or  NasHjIOc  the  reaction 
taking  place  as  represented  by  the  equation — 

NalOj  -f  3NaHO  +  Cl^  =  2NaCl  +  NajHjIO,,. 

This  sodium  salt  is  separate*),  converted  into  a  silver  salt,  and  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid:  the  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  yellow  silver 
periodate,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  the  action  of  water, 
which  resolves  the  salt  into  free  acid  and  an  insoluble  basic  periodate. 

Periodic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  deliquescent  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  which  melt  at  133°  C.  (261°  F.),  and  are  resolved  at  140°  C. 
(284°  F.)  into  oxygen,  water,  nnd  iodic  oxide. 

Tlie  solution  of  periodic  acid  is  reduced  by  many  organic  substances,  and 
instantly  by  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  hydrogen  sulphide. 
With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  water,  icnline  chloride,  and  free  chlorine. 
The  metallic  periodates  are  resolved  hy  heat  into  oxygen  and  metallic 
iodides. 
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SULPHTTR. 

Bymbol,  S.    Atomic  weight,  31.98.    Vapo^density,  31.98. 

Scx-PHcn  occurs  nbundnDtiy  in  aatitr«  both  free  and  in  combination.  In 
the  free  stale  il  is  found  in  toe  neighborhood  of  volcanoes,  botli  active  and 
extinot,  either  in  transparent  yellow  crysiaU  or  in  opaque  crystalline  masses, 
and  is  gepnriled  from  the  rock  or  eartli  in  which  il  is  itubedtled,  by  simple 
fusion.  Large  quantitii-H  of  sulphur  are  thus  obtained  from  Italy  imd  bicily. 
Sulphur  occurs,  however,  in  Blill  greater  abuodauue  in  combinnlion  with 
tnetala,  forming  the  mftnlUe  lalphUla,  1:3.,  iron  pyriles,  Fc%  copper  pyrites, 
CuFe^^^  galena,  PbS,  cinnabar,  HgS'  or  witii  metals  and  oxygea,  forming 
Kuiphata,  eg  gypsum,  CaS0,,2H,0,  heavy  fl|mr,  BaSO,,  bitter  spar,  MgSO„ 
7lf,(>,  etc 

Ijaj^  quantities  of  sulphur  are  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  iron  pyrites, 
which  in  thereby  resiilved  into  a  lower  sulphide  of  inin  and  free  sulphur, 
thiis:3Fe.S,  =  FefS,  +  S,.  Smaller  qiiantitii-s  are  obtained  as  a  by-product 
iD  the  nianuJactur.!  of  L'OHl-g:ui.  The  j^as,  as  it  iasucN  from  the  relortx,  con. 
tains  hydrigen  sulphide,  and  by  passing  it  over  oxide  of  iron,  a  sulphide 
of  iron  ia  funned,  which,  011  eipmiire  to  the  air,  ia  oxidized,  with  Beparaiiun 
of  sulphur ;  2FeS  +  O,  =  Fe,0,  -f-  f^ 

Lasily,  sulphur  may  be  obuined  from  the  residue  or  waste  of  the  godu- 
mannfuirture  (nee  Souii'Mf  which  consists  oF  c»lcium  sulphid.'  mixed  with 
*  lalii,  lime,  and  alkaline  Bulphidt'S.     On  exposing  this  ti  ' 


the  calcium  tiulphide  is  p,irtty_  oxidiz  d  to  lhi<tBulpl,.i[u,  CaS,0»  and  on 
treating  the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  cutcium  chloride  is 
fuinied  and  free  sulphur  is  deposited : 

2CaS  +  CaS,0,  4  6IICI  =  4S  +  SCaCl,  4.  SH^O. 

Propo-tla. — Pure  sulphur  U  a  pole-yellow  brittle  Boli,l.  of  well-known 
appearance.  It  melts  when  heateil,  and  distils  over  unaliercd,  if  air  tie 
excluded.  The  cryatale  of  sulphur  exhibit  two  distinct  and  incompatible 
forma — namely,  first,  an  octahelnm  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system  (fig. 
114J,  which  is  the  fijjure  of  naiive  sulphur,  and  that  assumed  when  sulphur 
sepamles  from  solution  at  common  temperatures,  as  when  a  solution  of  su|. 
piiur  in  carbon  hisiilpiiide  is  exposed  to  alow  i-vapotation  in  the  air;  and, 
e.  condiv,  a  lengthened  monoclinij  prism ;  the  form  owumed  when  a  mass 
of  sulpLur  is  melted,  and,  after  piirlial  cooling,  the  ci  ust  on  the  surfikce  U 
broken,  and  the  Suid  portion  poured  out.  Fig.  116  shows  the  result  of  such 
on  experiment. 

Fig.  lit  Fig.  Its. 


The  specific  gravity  of  sulphur  varies  according  to  the  form  in  which  it 
is  crystallized.  The  octahedral  variety  hus  the  B|>ecific  gravity  2.046  at 
4.5°  C.  (40°  F.) ;  the  prismatic  variety  has  the  specific  gravity  1.96. 
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Sulphar  melts  at  114.5^  C.  (218°  F.),  forming  a  thin  amber-colored  liquid 
of  sp.  gr.  1.803 ;  when  further  heated,  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  acquire  a 
deeper  color;  and  between  221°  and  249°  C.  (430°  and  480°  F.)  it  is  so 
tenacious  that  the  Tcssel  in  which  it  is  contained  may  be  inverted  for  a 
moment  without  the  loss  of  its  contents.  If  in  this  state  it  be  poured  into 
water,  it  retains  for  many  hours  a  remarkably  soft  and  flexible  condition, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  amorphous  state  of  sulphur.  After  a 
while  it  again  becomes  brittle  and  crystalline.  From  the  temperature  last 
mentioned  to  the  boiling-point — about  400°  C.  (752°  F.) — sulphur  again  be- 
comes thin  and  liquid.  In  the  preparation  of  commercial  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, the  vapor  is  conducted  into  a  large  cold  chamber,  where  it  condenses 
in  minute  crystals.  The  specific  gravity  of  sulphur  vapor  is  2.22  referied 
to  that  of  uir  as  unity,  or  31.98  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen  (Deville). 

Suljiliur  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  oil  of  turpentine  and  the  fat 
oils  dissolve  it,  but  the  best  substance  for  the  purpose  is  carbon  bisulphide. 
In  its  chemical  relations  sulphur  bears  great  resemblance  to  oxygen:  to 
very  many  oxides  there  are  corresponding  sulphides,  and  the  sulphides 
often  unite  among  themselves,  forming  crystallizable  compounds  analogous 
to  oxy-saits. 

Sulphur  is  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  modifications  which  it  is 
capable  of  assuming.  Of  these,  however,  there  are  two  principal  well  cha- 
racterized varieties,  one  soluble,  and  the  other  insoluble  in  carbon  bisulphide, 
and  many  minor  modifications.  The  soluble  variety  is  distinguished  by 
Bert  helot  by  the  name  of  electro-negative  sulphur,  because  it  is  the  form 
which  appears  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  voltaic  battery  during  the  decom- 
position of  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  is  separated  from 
the  combinations  of  sulphur  with  the  electro-positive  metals.  The  insoluble 
variety  is  distinguished  as  dectro-positive  suiphury  because  it  is  the  form  which 
appesu?  at  (he  negative  pole  during  the  electro-decomposition  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  separates  from  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  electro-negative 
elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  etc. 

The  principal  modifications  of  soluble  sulphur  are  the  octahedral  and 
prismatic  varieties  already  mentioned,  and  an  amorphous  variety  which  is 
precipitated  as  a  greenish-white  emulsion,  known  as  mUk  cf  gutphur,  on  add- 
ing an  acid  to  a  dilute  solution  of  an  alkaline  polvsulphide,  such,  for  example, 
as  is  obtained  by  boiling  sulphur  with  milk  of  lime.  This  amorphous  sul- 
phur changes  by  keeping  into  a  mass  of  minute  octahedral  crystals.  Sub- 
limed sulphur  appears  also  to  be  allied  to  this  modification,  but  it  always 
contains  a  small  portion  of  one  of  the  insoluble  modifications. 

The  chief  modifications  of  insoluble  sulphur  are: — 1.  The  amorphous 
insoluble  variety  obtained  as  a  soft  magma  oy  decomposing  chlorine  bisul- 
phide with  water,  or  by  adding  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  a 
thiosulphate  (p.  181).  2.  The  plastic  sulphur  already  mentioned  as  obtained 
by  pouring  viscid  melted  suli»hur  into  water.  A  very  siiiiilar  variety  is  pro- 
duced by  boiling  metallic  sulphides  with  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

When  solutions  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ferric  chloride  are  mixed  to- 
gether, a  blue  precipitate  is  sometimes  formed,  which  is  said  to  be  a  peculiar 
modification  of  sulphur. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  Monosnlphiae. —SHlphydric  Acid;  Hydrosulj>kurie  Acid; 
StiiphureUed  Hydrogen,  HjS. — There  are  two  methods  by  which  this  im- 
portant compound  can  he  readily  prepared;  namely,  by  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  upon  iron  monosulphide,  and  by  the  decomposition  of  anti- 
mony trisulphide  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  first  method  yields  it  most 
easily,  the  second  in  the  purest  sbite. 
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Iron  monosulphide  is  put  into  the  apparatus  fur  hydrogen  (p.  1 32),  to- 
gether wiih  water,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  added  by  the  funnel.  Hydrogen 
sulphide  is  then  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  over  tepid  water,  while  fur- 
Toaa  «alphate  remains  in  solution : 

FeS  +  H;S04  =  H^  +  FeSO^. 

By  tn«y  other  plan,  finely-powdered  antimony  trisulphide  is  put  into  s 

flask  to   which  a  cork  and  bent  tube  can  be  adapted,  and  strong  liuuid 

bTdnichloric  acid  is  poured  upon  it.    On  tiie  application  of  heat,  a  dou- 

me  inierchiinge  occurs,  hydrogen  sulphide  and  antimony  trichloride  being 

formed.    l)iv  action  lasts  only  while  the  heat  is  maintained: 

SbA  -f  6Ha  =  3SH,  -f-  2SbCl,. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  the  odor  of  putrid  eggs;  it 
is  ino6t  oifensive  when  in  small  quantity,  when  a  mere  trace  is  present  in 
the  air.  It  ift  not  irritant,  but,  on  the  contrary,  powerfully  narcotic.  When 
set  on  fire,  it  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  producing  sulphurous  acid  when  the 
supply  of  air  is  abundant,  and  depositmg  sulphur  when  the  oxygen  is  de- 
fici  'n't.  Mixed  with  chlorin",  it  is  instantly  decomposed,  with  bcparatiou 
of  the  whole  of  the  sulphur. 

This  gas  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.171  referred  to  air,  or  17  referred  to 
hydrogen  as  unity;  a  litre  weighs  1.51991  grains.     A  pressure  of  17  atmo- 
Bphei'es  at  10°  C  (50^  F.)  reduces  it  to  the  liquid  form. 
Cold  water  dissolves  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and  the  solution  is  used  as  a  test ;  it  is,  however, 
somewhat  prone  to  decomposition  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  should  therefore  be  kepi  in  a  tightly  closed  bot- 
tle.    Another  mode  of  testing  with  hv(irogen  sulphide  is 
to  keep  a  little  apparatus  for  generating  the  gas  always 
at  hand.     A  small  bottle  or  flask,  to  which  a  bit  of  bent 
tube  is  fitted  by  a  cork,  is  supplied  with  a  little  iron 
sulphide  and  water;  when  it  is  require<i  for  use,  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are  ad(h*d,  and  the  gas  is  at  once 
evolved.    The  experiment  completed,  the  liipiid  is  poured 
from  the  bottle,  replaced  by  a  little  clean  water,  and  the 
apparatas  is  again  ready  for  use. 

PotiFsium  heated  in  hydrogen  sulphide  bums  with 
great  energy,  becoming  conveiied  into  sulphide,  while  pure  hydrogen  re- 
mains, equal  in  volume  to  the  original  gai*.  Taking  this  fact  into  account, 
and  cf^mparing  the  density  of  the  gas  with  those  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur- 
vapor,  it  appears  that  every  volume  of  hydrogen  sulphide  contains  one 
volume  of  hydrogen  and  half  of  a  volume  of  sulphur- vapor,  the  whole 
condensed  into  one  volum:*,  a  constitution  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
water-vapor.  This  corres(M>nds  with  its  composition  l»y  weight,  det.  rmin^  d 
by  other  means — namely,  IG  parts  sulphur  and  1  part  hydrrigen. 

When  a  mixture  of  100  measures  of  hydn)gen  sulphide  and  lOO  measures 
of  pure  oxygen  is  exploded  by  the  electric  spark,  complete  combustion  en- 
sues, and  100  measures  of  sulphurous  oxide  gas  are  produced. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  is  a  frequent  product  of  the  putrefaction  of  organic 
matter,  both  animal  and  vegetable;  it  occurs  :il80  in  certain  mineral  springs, 
as  at  Harrogate  and  elsewhere.  When  accidentally  present  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  an  apartment  it  may  be  instantaneously  destioyed  by  a  small 
quantity  of  chlorine  gan. 

There  are  few  re-agents  of  greater  value  to  the  practiciil  chemist  than 
this  substance:  wh'u  brought  in  contact  with  many  metallic  solutions,  it 
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gives  rise  to  precipitates,  which  are  often  exceedingly  characteristic  in 
ap{)earance,  and  it  frequently  affords  the  means  of  separating  metuls  from 
eai'h  other  with  the  greatest  precision  and  certainty.  These  precipitates  are 
insoluble  sulphides,  formed  by  the  mutual  decomposition  of  the  metallic 
oxides  or  chlorides  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  water  or  hydrochloric  acid  bein^ 
produced  at  the  same  time.  AH  the  metals  are,  in  fact,  precipitated,  whose 
sulphides  are  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids. 

Arsenic  and  cadmium  solutions  thas  treated  give  bright  yellow  precipi- 
tates, the  former  soluble,  the  latter  insoluble,  in  ammonium  sulphiae;  tin- 
salts  give  a  brown  or  a  yellow  precipitate,  according  as  the  metal  is  in  the 
form  of  a  stannous  or  a  st^mnic  salt,  both  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 
Antimony  solutions  give  an  orange-red  precipitate,  soluble  in  ammonium  sul- 
phide. Copper,  lead,  bismuth,  mercury,  and  silver  salts  give  dark-brown 
or  black  precipitates,  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide;  gold  and  platinum 
salts,  blucK  precipitates,  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid:  its  solution  in 
water  reddens  litmus-paper. 

The  best  test  for  the  presence  of  this  compound  is  paper  wetted  with 
solution  of  lead  acetate,  which  is  blackened  by  the  smallest  trace  of  the  gas. 

Hydrogen  Persulphide. — This  very  unstnble  substance  is  prepared  by 
the  following  means :— ^ 

Equal  weights  of  slaked  lime  and  flowers  of  sulphur  are  boiled  with  5  or 
6  parts  of  water  for  half  nn  l.our,  whereby  a  deep  orange-colored  solution  is 
produced,  containing,  among  other  tilings,  calcium  disulphide.  This  is 
filtered,  and  slowly  added  to  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  con- 
stant agitation.  A  white  precipitate  of  separated  sulphur  and  calcium  sul- 
phate then  makes  iis  appearance,  together  with  a  quantity  of  yellow  oily- 
looking  matter,  which  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel :  i\m  is  hydrogen 
persulphide. 

This  compound  is  generally  regarded  as  a  disulphide  of  hydrogen,  H^% 
analogous  to  the  dioxide,  but  its  gieat  instability  prevents  the  determination 
of  its  comiK)6ition  by  direct  analysis.  Hofmann,  however,  by  treating 
strychnine  m  alcoholic  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide  containing  free 
snlj  hur,  has  obt;«ine<l  an  oranffe-red  crystalline  compound,  CnHjjNjOjjITaSs, 
which  is  resolved  by  sulphuric  acid  into  soluble  strychnine  sulphate  and  a 
yellow  oily  liquid  resembling  the  persulphide  of  hydrogen  obtained  as 
above.  Hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  this  persulphide  is  really  a  sesqui- 
sulphide,  H2S3;  but  it  begins  to  decompose  as  soon  as  separated.*  On  the 
other  hand,  E.  Schmidt,  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  strychnine  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  has  olitained  a  compound  containing  2C2iH2)N,02,- 
3H2S3.  The  composition  of  hydrogen  persulphide  must  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  still  undecided 

Hydrogen  nersulpliide  dissolves  phosphorus  and  iodine,  forming  a  phos- 
phorus sulphide  and  hydrogen  iodide  respectively,  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  Willi  chlorine  it  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphur 
chloride,  S^Clj.  Bromine  act^  in  a  similar  manner.  Ammonia,  either 
gaseous  or  in  aqueous  solution,  decomp<«e8  it  instantly,  leaving  sulphur  in  a 
peculiarly  brittle,  blisteied  state.  It  is  remarkable  that  sulphurous  acid, 
which  rapidly  decomix)ses  hydrogen  monoHu^phide,  with  separation  of  sul- 
phur, has  scarcely  any  action  on  the  persulphide.| 

Sulphur  and  Chlorine. — Three  chlorides  of  sulphur  are  known,  rep- 
resented by  the  formulae  S^Clj,  SClj,  and  vSClj. 
The  m(mochlorid€y  SCI  or  SjCI,,  whicli  may  aL  o  be  regarded  as  a  disul- 

•  Periclite  der  Deutsch.  Choni.  Cesellschaft,  1868,  p.  81. 
t  Liebij^'s  Annalcn,  clxxx,  287. 
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phide  of  chlorine.  analogouR  in  compoeition  to  hydrogen  dioxide,  is  prepared 
Dj  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  into  a  retort  in  which  sulphur  is  sublimed  at  a 
gentle  heat.  It  then  distils  over,  and  may  be  collected  in  a  receiver  sur^ 
rounde<l  hy  cold  water,  and  freed  from  exct;^  of  sulphur  by  rectification. 
It  is  also  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  sulphur  with  9  parts 
stannic  chloride,  or  8.6  parts  mercuric  chloiide. 

Disulphide  of  chlorine  is  a  mobile  redd  is)  i -yellow  liquid,  having  a  pecu- 
liar, penetmting,  disagreeable  odor,  and  fuming  strongly  m  the  air.     Specific 
gravity  --=  1.687.     It  boils  at  136°.      It  dissolves  in  carUm   disulphide, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  not  however  without  decomposition  in  the  two  latter.     It 
disaoWc-s  sulphur  in  large  quantities,  especially  when  heated.     When  satu- 
raifd  with  sulphur  at  ordinary  temperaiures,  it  forms  a  clear  yellow  liquid 
of  specitic  gravity  1.7,  and  containing  altogether  66.7  per  cent,  sulphur. 
The  solution  of  chlorine  disulphide  with  the  excess  of  sulphur  in  crude 
benzo],  is  used  for  vulcanizing  or  sulphurizin;^  caoutchouc     It  is  instantly 
decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  and  thiosulphuric 
acids,  and  separation  of  sulphur,  the  thiosulphuric  acid  in  its  turn  decompos- 
ing into  sulphur  and  sulphurous  acid :  2S,C1,  +  3H,0  —  4H<J1  +  S,  +  IIjSjO, 
(or  H^SO,  +  8). 

The  dichLoride,  SCJj,  is  produced  by  passing  chlorine  to  saturation  into  the 
preccKiing  compound  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and  expelling  the 
excess  of  chlorine  by  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  product  is  a  deep 
red  liciuid  boiling  at  164°,  and  c^mtaining  30.5  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  69.5  of 
chlorine,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  SC1„  which  requires  31.07  per 
cent,  sulphur  and  68.93  chlorine. 

The  tetrachloride^  SCif,  is  prepared  by  saturating  chlorine  disalphide  with 
chlorine  at  —20°  C.  (—4°  P.).  The  product  contaias  81.59  per  cent. 
chlorine  and  18.41  sulphur,  the  numbers  calculated  from  the  formula  8CI4 
being  81.61  and  18.39.  Sulphur  tetrachloride  is  acted  upon  by  sulphuric 
oxid<*,  producing  sulphurous  chloride  together  with  chlorine  and  sulpnurous 
oxide:  thus, 

SCI4  +  80,  =  SOClj  +  CI,  +  SO, 

Salphnr  and  Bromine. — Bromine  dissolves  sulphur,  forming  a  brown- 
red  liquid  prolmbly  containing  a  sulphur  bromide  analogous  to  sulphur 
monochloride ;  but  it  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 

Sulphur  and  Iodine. — ^These  elements  combine  when  heated  together, 
even  imder  water.  The  resulting  compound,  S,I„  is  a  blackish-gray  radio- 
crystalline  mass,  resembling  native  antimony  sulphide.  It  decomposes  at 
higher  temperatures,  gives  off  iodine  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  insoluble 
in  water.  A  hexhdidef  SIj,  is  deposited  in  crystals  having  the  same  crj'stjil- 
Hne  form  as  iodine  when  a  solution  of  iodine  and  sulphur  in  cnrbon  disul- 
phide is  left  to  evaporate.  By  heating  254  parts  of  iodine  witli  32  parts  of 
sulphur,  :i  compound  is  obtaine<l  wltifh  smells  like  iodine,  and  is  said  to  be 
a  powerful  remedy  in  skin  diseases.  A  cinnabar-red  sulphur  iodide  is 
obtained,  according  to  Grosourdi,  by  precipitating  icxiine  trichloride  with 
hydrogen  sulphide. 

Snlphixr  and  Oxygen. — There  are  two  compounds  of  sulphur  and 
oxygen,  the  names  and  composition  of  which  nre  as  follows: — 

Composition  by  weight. 

/ * , 

Sulphur.       Oxygen. 

Sulphur  dioxide  or  sulphurous  oxide,  SO,  .        .        32      +      32 

Sulphur  trioxide  or  sulphurous  oxide,  8O3  .        .        32      -\-      48 
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Both  these  oxides  unite  with  water  and  metallic  oxidef*,  or  the  elements 
thereof  producing  salts;  thoi^e  deiived  from  sulphurous  oxide  are  called 
Bulphites,  and  thoee  derived  from  sulphuric  acid,  sulphates.  The  com- 
fiosition  of  tlie  hydrogen  salts  or  acid^  is  as  follows : 

Sulphurous  acid,  H,SOj  =  HjO,SO, 
Sulphuric  acid,     ll'^O^  =  H,0,^t 

The  replacement  of  half  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  by  metals  gives 
rise  to  metallic  sulphites  and  sulphates. 

By  the  combination  of  sulphuric  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  profor- 
tion  of  S()s  to  n^S^4  (or  80  parts  by  weight  of  the  oxide  to  98  of  the  atid) 
an  acid  is  formed  csilled  disulphuric  or  pyrosulphuric  acid,  havio(( 
the  compoisition  H^SjO,. 

There  are  also  heveral  acids  of  sulphur,  with  their  corresponding  metallic 
salts,  to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  anhydrous  oxides,  viz. : — 

1.  hyiyomitphurous  Acid,  IIjSOj,  having  the  composition  of  sulphuroo 
acid  miuuit  one  atom  of  oxyten. 

2.  lliiomlphuric  Add.  HjSjOs,  having  the  compositioi)  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  which  one-fourth  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  sulphur. 

Chisely  allied  to  this  acid  is — 

3.  Scfeiiitmiiphurir  Acid^  H^^SfOj,  having  the  compopition  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  oxygen  is  replaced  by  selenium. 

4.  A  series  of  acids  called  Polythimiic  Arids*  in  which  the  same  <]^usinti- 
ties  <»f  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  united  with  quantities  of  sulphur  in  tbe 
proix)rtion  of  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  5,  viz. :  — 

Dithionic  or  Hyposulphuric  acid        ....  HjSjO^ 

Trithionic  acid H^aO^ 

Tet  rath  ionic  acid HaS^O, 

Pentiitli ionic  acid H^fi^ 

Sulphur  Dioxide  or  SulphurouB  Oxide,  SO,.— This  is  the  only 
product  of  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  pas.  It  is  most 
conveniently  prepare<l  by  heating  sulphuric  acid  with  metallic  mercury  or 
copper  clippings,  whereby  cupric  sui])hale,  water,  nnd  sulphurous  oxide  are 
formed,  the  la.«it  being  givin  off  as  gas. 

Another  very  simple  method  of  preparing  sulphurous  oxide  consists  in 
heating  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  sulphur;  a  very  regular  evolution 
of  sulphurous  oxide  is  thus  obtained. 

SulphurriUH  oxide  is  a  colorless  gas  having  the  peculiar  suflbcating  odor 
of  burning  brimstone;  it  instantly  extinguishes  flame,  and  is  quite  irrespir- 
able.     Its  densitv  is  2.21;  a  litre  wc'ghs  2.8()05  grams;  100  cubic  inches 
weigh  68.(i9  grains.     At  0°  F.  (—  17,8°  C),  under  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosjihere.  tl.is  gas  condenses  to  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  very  ex- 
pansible by  heat.     Co.d  water  dis-olves  more  than  thirty  tinus  its  volume 
of  sulphurous  oxide.     The  solution,  Which  contains  hydrogen  sulphite  or 
sulphurous  ae id,  H2SO3,  mav  be  kept  unchanged  so  long  as  air  is  ixchided, 
but  access  of  oxvgcn  gradually  amverts  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  a(in, 
although  dry  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen  gases  may  remain  in  contact  for 
any  length  of  time  without  change.     When  sulphurous  oxide  and  aqneous 
vapor  are  passeel  into  a  vessel  cooled  i  elow  17°  or  21°  F.  ( —  8.3°  or  — ^°  j--'o 
a  crystalline  body  forms,  which  contains  about  24.2  sulphiuous  oxide  to  7o.8 
water. 

One  volume  of  sulphurous  oxido  cas  contains  one  volume  of  oxygen  and 
half  a  volume  of  sulphur-vapor,  condensed  into  one  volume. 

*  From  iroAv',  n:uny.  1 1  d  ^(lor,  m;i|  tii.r. 
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Sulphurous  acid  has  bleacliing  properties;  it  is  used  in  the  arts  for  bleach- 
ing woollen  goods  and  straw-plait.  A  piece  of  blue  litmus-paper  plunged 
into  the  moist  gas  is  first  reddened  and  then  slowly  bleached. 

The  sulphites  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  and  crystal lizable;  they  are 
easily  fiirmed  by  direct  combination.  The  sulphites  of  barium,  strontium, 
and  caleiuQi  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
stronger  acids  decompose  them ;  nitric  acid  convert8  them  into  sulphates. 
The  soluble  sulphites  act  as  powerful  reducing  agents,  and  are  much  used  in 
that  ai{»acity  in  chemical  aniily^is. 

Sulphurous  oxide  unites,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  with  chlorine, 
aiul  with  iodine,  forming  the  compounds  SO^Cl,  and  SO,!],  which  are  de- 
cnmpcxsed  by  water.  It  also  combines  with  dry  auimoniacal  gas ;  and  with 
nitnc  oxide  in  presence  of  an  alkalL 

Sulphur  Triozide.  or  Sulphoric  Oxide,  SO,  lalso  called  Anhydrous 
Sulphuric  acid,  or  Sulphuric  anhydride), — This  compound  may  be  formed 
directly  by  \»as8ing  a  dry  mixture  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen  gases 
over  heated  8i>ongy  platinum;  or  it  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  the  most 
concentrated  sulpnnric  acid  with  phospiioric  oxide,  which  then  abstracts  the 
water  and  sets  the  sulphuric  oxide  free,  it  is  usually  prepared,  however, 
from  the  faming  oil  of  vitriol  of  Nordhansen,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid.  On  gently  heating  this  liquid 
in  a  retort  connected  with  a  receiver  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  the  sul- 
phuric oxide  distils  over  in  great  abundance,  and  condenses  into  beautiful 
white  silky  crystals,  resembling  those  of  asbestos. 

Sulphuric  oxide  is  also  produced,  in  considerable  qnantity  by  the  follow- 
ing process.  Vapor  of  ordinary  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  through  a 
white-hot  platinum  tube,  whereby  it  is  almost  completely  resolved  into 
water,  oxygen,  and  sulphurous  oxide: 

H^O^  =  H,0  +  O  +  SO,. 

These  mixed  gases,  after  passing  through  a  leaden  worm  to  condense  the 
greater  portion  of  the  water,  are  dehydrated  by  passing  them  through  a 
leaden  tower  filled  with  coke,  over  which  a  stream  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  allowed  to  trickle;  and  finally,  the  dry  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  sulphurous  oxide  is  passed  through  platinum  tubes  hent.-d  to  low  red* 
ness  and  containing  fragments  of  platinized  pumice,  whereupon  they  re- 
combine  to  form  sulphuric  oxide,  which  is  condensed  in  a  series  of 
WoulfTe's  bottle.* 

Sulphuric  oxide,  when  tiirown  into  water,  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron,  from 
the  violence  with  wiiich  combination  occurs:  the  product  Is  sulphuric  acid. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few  moments,  it  liquefies  by  absorption 
of  moisture.  It  unites  with  ammoniaoal  gas.  forming  a  salt  called  ammonium 
sufphamaie,  the  nature  of  which  will  be  explained  farther  on. 

Sulphuric  oxide  is  susceptible  of  two  mcxlifications  (a  and  /)),  differing  in 
their  properties,  though  identical  in  composition.  Bodies  thus  related  are 
said  to  be  isomeric  (from  moc,  e^ual,  and  ^fpof,  part).  Tln're  are  but  few 
examples  of  this  relation  amongst  inorganic  compounds,  but  it  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  i:i  organic  chemistry.  The  a-roodification,  formed  by  cooling  the 
liquid  oxide,  solidifies  at  +  16°  in  long  colorless  prisms  which  melt  at  the 
same  tempeniture ;  it  boils  at  46° ;  and  its  v.npor  at  20°  has  a  tension  repre- 
sented by  200  millimetres  of  mercury.  j3-Sulphuric  oxide  is  produced  from 
tJie  a-modification  at  temperature^ s  below  25° ;  above  27°  the  transformation 
does  not  go  on.  It  forms  extremely  fine  white  needles;  at  temperatures 
above  50°  it  gradually  liquefies  and   passes  into  the  first  modification. 

*  Mesael  and  Squire,  Chemical  News,  1876, 1. 177. 
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Liquid  sulphuric  oxide  undergoes  very  great  expansion  by  heat,  itfl 
coefficient  of  expansion  between  26°  and  45°  being  0.0027  for  1°  C,  th&t  is 
to  say,  more  than  two-thirds  as  great  as  thxt  of  gases.    The  two  modifications 
differ  greatly  in  their  relations  to  solvents.     Liquid  sulphuric  oxide  niLxes 
in  all  proportions  with  hydrogen  sulphate,  HjSO^ ;  the  /^xide  dissolves    in 
sulphuric  acid  with  extreme  slowness,  and  gradually  sepiirates  from  a  mix- 
ture of  10  parts  SO3  and  1-2  parts  H^Oi.     With  a  iargt-r  proportion  of  the 
acid,  no  solid  oxide  separates,  even  on  cooling  to  a  low  temperature;  if  tlie 
proportion  of  acid,  H^JtO^,  amounts  to  5  parts  for  1 0  parts  of  oxide,  the  mi  jc- 
ture  may  deposit  crystals  of  pyrosulphuric  acid,  HjSjOj  or  HjSO^jSOj. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  H,S04. — The  preparation  of  this  important  acid  de- 
pends upon  the  fact  that,  when  sulphurous  oxide,  nitrogen  tetroxide,  and 
water  are  present  together  in  certain  proportions,  the  sulphurous  oxide  be- 
comes oxidizM  at  the^  expense  of  the  nitrogen  tetroxide,  which,  by  the  losv 
of  one- half  of  its  oxygen,  sinks  to  the  condition  of  nitrogen  dioxide.    The 
operation  is  thus  conducted : 

A  large  and  very  long  chaml^er  is  built  of  sheet-lead  supported  by  timber 
framing;  on  the  outside,  at  one  extremity,  a  small  furnace  or  oven  is  con- 
strut  ted,  having  a  wide  tube  leading  into  tlie  chamber.     In  this,  sulphur  is 
kept  burning,  tlie  flame  of  which  heats  a  crucible  containing  a  mixture  of 
nitre  and  oil  of  vitriol.     A  shallow  stratum  of  water  occupies  the  floor  of 
the  chamber,  and  a  jet  of  steam  is  also  introduced.    Lastly,  an  exit  is  pro- 
vided at  the  remote  end  of  the  chamber  for  the  spent  and  useless  gasea.   The 
effect  of  these  arrangements  is  to  cause  a  constant  supply  of  sulphurous  oxide, 
atmospheric  air,  nitric  acid  va[ior,  and  water  in  the  state  of  steam,  to  be 
thrown  into  the  chamber,  there  to  mix  and  react  upon  each  other.    The 
nitric  acid  immediately  gives  up  a  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  sulphurous 
oxide,  and  is  itself  reduc^  to  nitrogen  tetroxide,  NvO^  or  NO,;  it  does  not 
remain  in  this  state,  however,  but  suflei-s  fuilher  deoxidation  until  it  be- 
comes reduced  to  nitiogen  dioxide,  N2O2  or  NO.    That  substance,  in  contact 
with  free  oxygen,  absorbs  a  portion  of  the  latter,  and  once  more  beooiiies 
tetroxide,  which  is  again  destined  to  undergo  deoxidation  by  a  fresh  quan- 
tity of  sulphurous  oxide.    A  very  small  portion  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  mixed 
with  atmospheric  air  and  sulphurous  oxide,  may  thus  in  time  convert  an 
indi  finite  amoimt  of  the  latter  into  sulphuric  acid,  by  acting  as  a  kind  of 
carrier  between  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  sulphurous  oxide.    The  pres- 
ence of  water  is  essential  to  this  reaction,  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation, 

NO,  +  SO,  +  11,0  =  NO  +  H,PO,. 

Such  is  the  simplest  view  that  can  be  taken  of  the  production  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  leaden  chamber ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  affirm  that  it  is 
strictly  true;  the  reaction  may  be  more  complex.  When  a  little  water  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  glass  globe,  so  as  to  maintain  a  certain  de- 
gree of  humidity  in  the  air  within,  and  sulphurous  oxide  and  nitrogen 
tetroxide  are  introduced  by  separate  tubes,  symptoms  of  chemical  action 
become  immediately  evident,  and  after  a  little  time  a  white  crystalline 
matter  is  observed  to  condense  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  substance 
api)ears  to  be  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  a  little  water.* 

•  (laultler  de  Clnubry  assigned  to  this  sulwtance  th«^  compo»ftfon  expressed  by  the  for- 
mula 2(Na<)a.2H,()),5S()3,  aud  this  view  has  generally  been  received  by  recent  chemical 
writers.  De  la  Provoetaye  has  since  shown  that  a  compound  possewiiug  all  the  essential 
properties  of  the  body  in  Question  may  l>e  formed  by  bringing  together,  in  a  sealed  glass 
tube,  liquid  sulphurous  oxide  and  liquid  nitrogen  tetroxide,  both  free  nrom  water  The 
white  crystalline  solid  soon  l)cgins  to  form,  and  at  the  expiration  of  twenty>six  houn 
the  reaction  anpears  complete.  The  new  prwluct  is  accompanied  by  an  exceedingly  vola- 
tile greenish  liquid,  having  the  characters  of  nitrous  acid.  The  white  substance,  on 
analysis,  was  found  to  contain  the  elements  of  two  molecules  of  sulphuric  oxide,  and  one 
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MTben  thrown  into  water,  it  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  add,  nitrogen  dioxide, 
and  nitric  acid.  This  body  is  certainly  very  often  produced  in  large  quan* 
tlty  in  the  leaden  chambers ;  but  that  its  production  is  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  process,  and  constant  when  the  operation  goes  on  well  and  the 
nitrogen  teti-oxide  is  not  in  excess,  may  perhaps  admit  of  doubt. 

The  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  thus  becomes  loaded  with  sul- 
pi  1  uric  acid.  When  a  certain  degree  of  strength  has  been  reached,  the  acid 
iH  drawn  ofTand  concentrated  by  evaporation,  first  in  leaden  pans,  and  after- 
-vranis  in  stills  of  platinum,  until  it  attains  a  density  (when  cold)  of  1.84,  or 
tliereabouts;  it  is  then  transferred  to  carboys,  or  large  glass  bottles  fitted  in 
baskets,  for  sale.  This  manufacture  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  is  car- 
ried on  to  a  vast  extent,  the  annual  production  in  (ireat  Britain  amounting 
to  no  less  than  8')0,000  tons.* 

Sulphuric  acid  is  now  more  frequently  made  by  burning  iron  pyrites,  or 
poor  copper  ore,  or  zinc-blende,  instead  of  Sicilian  sulphur:  as  thus  pre- 
pared it  very  freiiuently  contains  arsenic,  from  which  it  may  be  freed,  how- 
ever, by  heating  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  chloride,  or  by  passing 
throQgn  the  heated  acid  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  whereby  the 
anienic  is  volatilized  as  trichloride. 

The  most  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitrioly  as  it  is  often  called, 
is  a  definite  combination  of  40  parts  sulphuric  oxide  and  9  parts  of  water, 
and  is  represented  by  the  formula  HjOjSOj  or  H5SO4.  It  is  a  colorless  oily 
liciuid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1.85,  of  intensely  aciii  taste  and 
reaction.  Organic  matter  is  rapidly  charred  and  destroveii  by  it.  At  the 
temperature  of  —26°  C.  (— 15°  F.)  it  freezes;  at  327°  a  (620^  F.)  it  boils, 
and  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  Oil  of  vitriol  has  a  most  ener- 
getic attraction  for  water;  it  witiidraws  aqueoas  vapor  from  the  air,  and 
when  it  is  diluted  with  water,  great  heat  is  evolved,  so  that  the  mixture 
always  requires  to  be  made  with  caution.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  not  the  only 
hydrate  of  sulphuric  oxide;  thrive  others  are  known  to  exist.  When  the 
laming  oil  of  vitriol  of  Nordhausen  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  a 
white  crystalline  substance  separates,  which  is  a  hydrate  containing  half  as 
much  water  as  the  common  liquid  acid.  Further,  a  mixture  of  98  parts  of 
strong  liquid  add  and  18  parts  of  water,  2H20,S03  or  H^SOfjH^O,  congeals 
or  crystallizes  at  a  temperature  above  0°  C,  and  remains  solid  even  at  7.2°  O. 
(45°  F.).  Lastly,  when  a  very  dilute  acid  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  in 
a  vacuum  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitri)l,  the  evaporation  stops  when  the 
sulphuric  oxide  and  water  bear  to  each  other  the  proportion  of  80  to  54, 
answeiing  to  the  formula  3H,0,S03  or  H,S04.2H20. 

When  the  vapor  of  sulphuric  acid  is  passed  over  red-hot  platinum,  it  is 
decomposed  into  oxygen  and  sulphurous  acid.  St.  Claire  Deville  and  De- 
bray  have  recommended  this  process  for  the  preparation  o/*  oxygen  on  the 
large  scale,  the  sulphurous  acid  being  easily  sep.irated  by  its  solubility  in 
water  or  alkaline  solutions. 

Sulphuric  acid  acts  readily  on  metallic  oxides ;  converting  them  into  sul- 
phates. It  also  decomposes  carbonates  with  the  greatest  ease,  expelling  car- 
b<m  dioxide  with  effrvescence.  With  the  aid  of  heat  it  likewise  decomposes 
all  other  salts  containing  acids  more  volatile  than  itself.  The  sulphates  are 
a  very  important  class  of  salts,  many  of  them  being  extensively  used  in  the 
arts.  Most  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water,  but  they  are  all  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol.   The  barium,  calcium,  strontium,  and  lead  salts  are  insoluble,  or  very 

of  nitrous  oxide,  or  N',0«,2803.  De  la  Provostaye  explains  the  anomalies  in  the  different 
analyses  of  the  Icaden-cnamtierproduct,  by  showing  that  the  pure  substance  forms  crys- 
tallizable  combinations  with  different  proix>rtious  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
IzxiiL  362.)  See  also  Weber  (Jahresbericht  f Qr  Chemie,  1863,  p.  738 ;  ISiia,  p.  93 ;  Bull.  iSoc. 
Chim.  de  Paris,  1867,  i.  15). 

*  For  a  fuller  description  of  the  process  and  figures  of  the  apparatus,  se^^  Ro^coo  and 
Schorlemmcr'B  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  vol.  i.  pp.  319-338. 
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slightly  soluble,  in  water,  and  are  formed  by  precipitating  a  soluble  salt  of 
either  of  those  nietuls  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  metallic  sulphate 
Biirium  sulphate  is  quite  insoluole  in  water :  consequently  sulphuric  acid, 
or  its  soluble  salts,  may  be  detected  readily  by  solution  of  barium  nitrate  cir 
chloride :  a  white  precipitate  is  thereby  formed,  whicJi  does  not  disaolFe  in 

nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

* 

Disulphoric  or  Pyrosulpliaric  Acid,  H^O*  (also  called  Fuming 
Sulphuric  Acid  and  Nordkauaen  6'u/pAurte  Acid), — ^This  acid  contains  the 
elements  of  one  molecule  of  sulphunc  oxide  and  one  molecule  of  sulphuric 
acid|  or  of  two  molecuks  of  sulpnuric  acid  mtniw  one  molecule  of  water: 

H^O,  =  SO^HjSO*  =--  2H^04  —  H,0. 

It  may  be  obtained  of  definite  composition  and  in  the  crystalline  form  by 
adding  lii^uid  sulphuric  oxide  to  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion 
above  indicated.  The  resulting  crystals  melt  at  35°.  It  is  also  prepan-d 
from  the  impure  ferric  sulphate  obtained  by  exposing  ordinary  ferrous  suU 
phate  (green  vitriol)  to  a  moderate  heat  in  contact  with  the  air.  This  ferric 
sulphate  is  di)<tilled  in  eartlien  retorts  arranged  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
ana  the  distillate,  consisting  chiefly  of  sulphuric  oxide,  is  received  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  or  more  frequently  in  ordinary  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  A  brown  fuming  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  agrees  nearly  in  com- 
ponition  with  the  formula  HjS^Ot,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.9,  solidifies  at 
0°  in  colorless  crystals  and  is  resolved  at  a  gentle  heat  into  SO}  which  dis- 
tils over,  and  HjSO^  which  remains  behind. 

The  manufacture  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner  just  described 
was  first  practised  at  Nordhausen,  in  Saxony,  and  appears  to  have  been 
known  since  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  it  is  now  carried  on  almost  exdo- 
sively  in  Bohemia.  An  easier  and  more  pmductive  method  of  obtaining 
the  sulphuric  oxide  required  for  its  formation  is  that  of  Messel  and  Squire, 
already  described  (p.  177).  Fuming  sulphuric  acid  was  until  lately  em- 
ployed only  for  dissolving  indigo,  but  it  is  now  used  in  verpr  lar^e  (quantities 
for  dissolving  anthraquinone  for  the  manufiaicture  of  artificial  ahzann.  (See 
Organic  Chemistry.) 

The  pyrosulphates,  that  of  potassium,  for  example,  which  has  the  com- 
position KjSjOy,  or  K,S04,S08,  are  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  oxide 
on  the  corresponding  sulphates,  when  strongly  heated,  they  give  off  sul- 
phuric oxide,  and  are  converted  into  sulphates. 

Hyposalphurooa  Acid,  H^SO,  (also  called  Hydrosulphurous  Acid). — 
This  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulpliur- 
ous  acid.  The  zinc  dissolves  without  evolution  of  hydrogen,  merely  remov- 
ing nn  atom  of  oxygen.  A  yellow  solution  is  thereby  formed,  which  possesses 
much  greater  decolorizing  power  than  sulphurous  acid  itself,  and  c|uickly 
reduces  the  metiils  from  salts  of  silver  and  mercury.  This  solution  is,  how- 
ever, very  unstable,  and  quickly  loses  its  bleaching  power.  A  more  definite 
product  is  obtained  by  immersing  clippings  of  zinc  in  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  acid  sodium  sulphite,  NaHSO^,  contained  in  a  closed  vessel,  whereby 
sodium  hyposulphite,  Na^SO;,  and  zinc-sodium  sulphite,  Na^nlSO,),,  are 
produced,  the  latter  crystallizing  out.  To  isolate  the  hyposulphite,  the 
liquid  is  decanted,  after  about  half  an  hour,  into  a  fla«k  three-fonrtlis  filled 
with  stiong  alcohol^  and  the  flask  is  sen  led.  A  crystalline  precipitate  imme- 
diately forms,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  zinc-sodium  sulphite,  while 
nearly  all  the  hyposulphite  remains  dissolved  in  the  alcohol.  The  solution, 
dec^uited  into  a  flask  quite  filled  with  it,  well  closed,  and  left  in  a  cool  plnc^ 
solidifies  in  a  few  hours  to  a  mass  of  slender  colorless  needles,  consisting  of 
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sodium  hyposulphite,  which  must  be  quickly  pressed  between  folds  of 
linen  and  dried  in  a  vacuum,  as  it  becomes  very  hot  if  exposed  to  the  air  in 
the  moist  st;ite ;  when  dry,  however,  it  is  not  affected  by  oxygen.  This  salt 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  soluble  also  in  dilute  alcohol,  the  solutions  exhibit- 
ing all  the  bleaching  and  reducing  properties  above  described.  The  crystals 
when  expoHed  to  the  air  are  completely  converted  into  aiid  sodium  sulphite, 
NaFISO,.  By  heating  them  witii  oxalic  acid,  hyposulphurons  acid  Ls  ob- 
tained as  a  deep  orunge-colored  strongly  bleachmg  liquid,  wliich  quickly 
decomposes)  becoming  colorless,  and  depositing  sulphur.* 

ThioflQlphiiriC  Acid,  H^^s  (formerly  called  Hyposidphurtms  Acid). — 
By  digesting  sulphur  with  a  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  sulphite,  a  por- 
tinn  of  that  substance  is  dissolved,  and  the  lic^uid,  by  slow  evaporation, 
yields  crystJik  of  thiosulphate:  Na^O,  -j-  8  =  hn^O^.  The  acid  itself  is 
scircely  known,  for  it  cannot  be  isolated  ;  when  hvdrochloric  acid  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  a  thiosulphate,  the  acid  of  the  latter  is  almost  im^tantly 
resolved  into  sulphur,  which  precipitates,  and  sulphurous  acid,  easily  recog- 
nized by  its  odor.  In  a  very  dilute  solution,  however,  it  appears  to  remain 
ondecompoNed  for  some  time.  The  alkaline  thiosul)>hates  readily  dissolve 
certain  salts  of  silver,  as  the  chloride,  which  are  insoluble  in  water — a 
pro{)erty  which  has  conferred  upon  them  a  considerable  share  of  importance 
m  relation  to  the  art  of  photography.  They  are  also  much  used  as  ant i- 
ch lores  for  removing  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  bleached  goods. 

Seleniosalphnric  Acid,  H3SeS03. — This  add,  having  the  composition 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  which  1  atom  of  oxygen  is  repW'ed  by  selenium,  is 
formed  by  direct  addition  of  selenium  to  sulphurous  acid.  When  selenium 
it  digested  with  a  solution  of  neutral  potaasinm  sulphite,  and  the  e<isily 
decomposable  liquid,  after  being  filtered  from  the  selenium  which  separates 
on  crtoling  and  dilution  with  water,  is  left  to  evaporate  at  ordinary  temp  ra- 
tores,  there  crystallizes  out,  first  a  sparingly  8olul>le  seleniferous  sjilt  in 
small  shining  prisms,  afterward  a  much  ntore  soluble  salt,  which  is  the 
chief  product  of  the  reaction,  while  the  excess  of  sulphurite  remains  in  the 
mother  liquor. 

The  most  soluble  seleniferous  salt  is  potaasium  seleniosulphate,  EjSeSOs. 
It  is  likewuie  formed,  together  with  thiosulphate,  when  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium selenide  is  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid.  It  crystJiUizes  readily,  even 
from  small  quantiti&s  of  solution,  in  large,  very  thin,  six-sided  tables  belong- 
ing to  the  rhombic  system,  which  deliquesce  in  moist  air,  and  effloresce  with 
I)artial  loss  of  water  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Wlien  heated  they  turn  brown, 
and  yield  a  polysulphide  of  potassium.  Water  separates  selenium  from 
tlieni^  and  the  filtered  solution  yields  by  evaporation  crystals  which  again 
react  in  the  same  way  with  water,  so  that,  by  repeated  crystallization,  the 
whole  of  the  seleniosulphate  may  be  decomposed ;  the  liquid  then  contains 
seleniotrithionate.  Acids,  even  sulphurous  acid,  throw  down  the  whole  of 
the  selenium  from  the  aqueous  solution ;  barium  chloride  and  baryta-wati'r 
precipitate  barium  sulphite  and  selenium ;  calcium  and  manganese  salts 
give  rise  to  a  similar  decomposition.  With  ammoniacal  silver  solution  the 
Beleniosnlphate  forms  a  precipitate  of  silver  selenide,  together  with  potas- 
sium sulpnate : 

KjSeSOs  +  Agfi  =  AgjSe  +  KgSO^. 

The  sulphites  of  sodium,  ammonium,  and  magnesium  react  with  selenium 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  potassium  salt,  the  magnesium  salt,  however, 

*  SchQtzenberger,  Zeltschrift  far  Chemie,  1869,  p.  546. 
16 
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very  slowly.     The  seleniosulphates  of  tsodium  and  ammonium  are   very 
unstable. 

Dithionlc  or  HypoBulphuric  Acid,  HJSjjOe  — This  acid  is  prepared 
by  suspending  finely  divided  manganese  dioxide  in  water  artificially  cooled, 
and  passing  a  stream  of  sulphurous  add  gas  through  the  liquid.       The 
dioxide  then  becomes  monoxide,  half  its  oxygen  converting  the  sulphurous 
into  dithionic  acid:  MnO,  H^  280,  =  MnS^Oe;  the  manganese  ditliionale 
thus  prepared  Ls  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  pure  barium  hydrate ;  and 
the  barium  salt^  in  turn,  by  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  base. 
The  solution  of  dithionic  acid  may  be  concenti-ated  oy  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum,  until  it  acquires  a  densitv  of  1.347 ;  on  Airther  concentration,  it 
decomposes  into  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids.    It  has  no  odor,  is  very 
sour,  and  forms  soluble  salts  with  baxyta,  lime,  and  lead  .oxide. 

Txlthionic  Acid,  HjSjOg. — A  substance  accidentally  formed  by  LanR- 
IoIb,  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  thiosulphate,  by  ^:ently  heating  wiUi 
sulphur  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  saturated  with  sulphurous  ncid. 
It  IS  also  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  oxide  on  potassium  thiosiil- 
phate :  2K,S,0s  +  3S0,  =  2X2850^  -f  8.  Its  salts  bear  a  great  resemblance 
to  thoete  of  thiosulphuric  acid,  but  difier  completely  in  composition,  while 
the  acid  itself  b  not  quite  so  prone  to  change.  It  is  obtained  by  decompos- 
ing the  potassium  salt  with  hydrofluosilidc  acid :  it  may  be  concentrate 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  but  is  gradually  decomposed  into  sul- 
phurous and  sulphuric  acids,  and  free  sulphur. 

Tetrathionic  Acid,  H^.O,.— This  acid  was  discovered  by  Fordos  and 
Gelis.  When  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  barium  tliiosulphate,  a  large 
quantity  of  that  substance  is  dissolved,  and  a  dear  colorless  solution 
obtained,  which,  besides  barium  iodide,  contains  barium  tetrathionate : 
2BaS,03  -h  I,  =r  Balj  -f  BaS^Oe-  By  suitable  means,  the  acid  can  be  elim- 
innted,  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  solution.  It  very  closely  resembles  di- 
thionic acid.  The  same  add  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  add 
on  chlorine  disulphide. 

Pentathionic  Acid,  H^SjOe.— This  acid  was  discovered  by  Wacken- 
roder,  who  formed  it  by  the  action  of*  hvdrogen  sulphide  on  sulphurous 
acid :  SH^RO,  +  5H,S  =  N^^O^  -f  QHjO  +  85.  It  is  colorless  and  inodoiv 
OUR,  of  acid  and  bitter  taste,  and  capable  of  being  concentrated  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  by  cautious  evaporation. 

Under  the  influence  of  heat,  it  is  decomposed  into  sulphur,  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids,  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  salts  of  pentathionic  add 
are  nearly  all  soluble.    The  barium  eaXt  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  square 

{)rlHms.    The  acid  is  also  formed  when  lead  dithionate  is  decomposed  by 
lydro^en  sulphide,  and  when  chlorine  monosulpliide  is  heated  with  sul- 
phurous add. 

Ozychlorides. — 1.  Sulphurous  Chloride^  SOCl,. — This  compound,  also 
called  Chloride  of  Thionyt,  is  derived  from  sulphurous  acid,  SOjH,  or 
SO(HO)j,  by  the  substitution  of  2C1  for  2H0.  It  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  water,  alcohols,  acids,  etc.,  on  the  sulphides  of  chlorine ;  but  is  more 
easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  sulphurous 
oxide,  or  by  that  of  phosphorus  oxychloride  on  calcium  sulphite : 

8O3  +  PCI5  =  rocij,  -f  SOCl,. 

SCaSOj  +  2P0C1,  =  CajPA  +  3S0C1^ 
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It  is  separated  by  distiUation  from  the  fixed  calcium  phosphate  produced 
almiiltaneoDsly  in  the  second,  and  by  fractional  distillation  from  the  |.hus< 
phoms  oxychloride  produced  in  the  first  reaction. 

Salphnroas  chloride  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  which  boils 
at  82®  C.  (179.6°  F.)  It  is  decompo^  by  water,  yielding  hydrochloric  and 
sulphurous  acids ;  and  by  alcohols  with  formation  of  alcoholic  chlorides  and 
sulphurous  acid,  thus : 

SOCl,  +  2H,0  =  2HC1       +  H^«^0, 

SOCl,  +  2(C,H5C)HO  =  2GiHfil  +  H^SO,. 
Ethyl  alcohol.      Ethyl  chloride. 

Skdphurie  ekhride,  or  Sulphuryl  ehlondej  SOgCL  (also  called  Oilorondphuric 
odd),  is  formed  by  prolonged  exposure  of  a  mixture  of  chlorine  and  sul- 
phurous oxide  gases  to  strong  sunshine;  also,  together  with  phosphorus 
oxy chloride,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  sulphuric  oxide: 

8O3  +  PCI5  =  P0CI3  +  so,a, ; 

but  it  is  (jest  prepared  by  distilling  s^ng. sulphuric  acid  with  the  penta- 
chloride, orl^d  sulphate  with  the  oxychloride  of  phosphorus : 

H^O-       -f     2PCI5       =    SOjCl.      +     2POCls      +    2HC1 
3Pb804    -h     2POClj    =    3SO,Cl,    +     PbsPA 

Lead  phosphate. 

Sulphuric  chloride  is  a  colorless  fuming  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1.6f^. 
It  boils  at  77°  C.  (170.6°  F.),  and  may  be  distilled  unchanged  over  caustic 
lime  or  baryta.  When  poured  into  Wiiter,  it  sinks  in  the  form  of  oily  drops, 
which  gradually  disappear,  being  converted  into  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
adds: 

SOjCl,  +  2H,0=  2HC1  +  HjSO^. 

With  alcohol  it  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  thus : 

SOjCl,  +  2(C,H5)HO  =  2C,H5C1  +  II2SO4. 

In  the  actual  reaction,  however,  the  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  intervention  of  another  atom  of  alcohol : 

HaSO^  +  (C,H5)H0  =  njO  +  (C,H6)USO,. 

Sulphuric  Hydroxychloride  or  Chlorhydrate,  HCISO3  or  SO, 
(HO)Cl  (also  called  Chlorhydrosulphmnus  Acid  and  Snlphnric  Chlorhydrin). 
— This  compound,  discovered  by  Williamson,  is  intermediate  in  composition 
between  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphuric  chloride,  and  is  derived  fn)m  sul- 
phuric acid,  SO4H,,  or  SO,(HO)a.  by  the  substitution  of  ICl  for  IHO.  it 
IS  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  strong  sul- 
phuric add: 

80,(H0)(H0)  -f  PGj  =r  POClj  +  HCl  +  SO,(HO)a. 

As  thus  prepared  it  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  chloride ;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
tained pure  by  treating  sulphuric  acid  with  phosphorus  oxychlorido,  hydro- 
chloric and  metaphosj^oric  acid  being  produced  at  the  same  time : 

2S0,(H0)(H0)  +  POCl,  =  2S0,(H0)C1  +  HCl  +  HPO,. 
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It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  water  on  sulphuric  chloride : 

SOjCl,  +  H,0  =  HCl  4-  HClSOj. 

Sulphuric  hydroxy  chloride  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which  bolls  at  about  1 50^, 
being  at  the  same  time  partially  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid  and  sulphuric 
chloride:  2HClSOj  =  H2S04-h  CljSOj.  When  poured  into  water,  it  sinks 
to  the  bottom  and  gradually  dissolves,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  and 
sulphuric  acids.  It  has  decided  acid  properties,  and  forms  definite  saltj;  in 
which  its  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  metals.  Thus  it  dissolves  sodium  chloride 
at  a  gentle  heat,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  formation  of  the 
salt  NaClSOj. 

Pijrnmdphurie  Cldm-ide^  S^OgCl,  or  (SOgCl),©. — This  compound  is  formed 
on  heating  together  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  sulphuric  oxide : 

PCI5  +  2S0,  =  SjOsCla  +  POCI3, 

and  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloiide  on  sulphuric  hydroxj'^ 
chloride : 

PCI5  +  2S0jC10H  =  (S0,C1).,0  -h  POClj  +  2HC1. 

It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1.819  at  18°,  boiling  at  146^.  In 
contact  with  water  it  decomposes  slowly  and  noiselessly,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  sulphuric  hydroxy  chloride,  which  is  nipidly  decomposed,  with 
almost  explosive  violence,  when  thrown  into  water.  \Vhen  heated  above 
its  boiling  point,  it  is  resolved  into  chlorine,  sulphurous  oxide,  and  sul- 
phuric oxide: 

SjOjCl,  =  SOj  +  SO,  +  CI,. 

When  submitted  to  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  it  yields  chlorine^ 
sulphurous  oxide,  and  phosphorus  oxychloride : 

SjOjCl,  +  PCI5  =  POCl,  4-  2S0,  +  2C1,. 


SELENIUM. 

Symbol,  Se.    Atomic  weight,.  79.    Vapor-density,  79. 

This  •^iibHt.ance.  much  resembling  sulphur  in  its  chemical  relations,  occurs 
frequently,  associated  in  small  quantities  with  that  element,  or  replacing  it 
in  certain  metallic  combinations,  as  in  the  lead  selenide  of  Clansihal  in  the 
llartz.  To  separate  it,  the  pulverized  ore  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
to  dissolve  earthy  carbonates,  and  the  washed  and  dried  residue  is  ignited 
for  some  time  with  an  equal  quantity  of  black  flux  (a  mixture  of  potassium 
carbonate  and  charcoal).  The  selenium  is  thereby  converted  into  i^x)tassiuni 
selenide,  which  by  treatment  with  boiling  water  is  diBsolved  away  from  the 
oxides  formed  at  the  same  time.  This  solution  when  exposed  to  the  air  ab- 
sorbs oxygen,  and  yields  the  selenium  as  a  gray  deposit,  which  may  be  puri- 
fiid  by  washing,  drying,  and  distillation* 

A  new  source  of  selenium  has  lati'lybeen  discovered  in  the  combustion 

*  For  further  details,  and  for  other  methods,  see  GincUn'a  Hand-book  of  Chemistrj, 
English  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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of  seleniferotis  pyrites  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  8?lenic  oxide, 

SeOg,  being  thereby  formed,  and  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  course 

of  the  process,  to  free  selenium,  which  partly  dissolves  in  the  sulphuric  acid, 

and  p&rtly  remains  suspended.     Now  when  this  seleniferous  sulphuric  acid 

18  usett  for  the  production  of  salt-Cfike  in  the  soda- manufacture  (see  Sodium 

Carbonate),  the  selenium  volatilizes  with  the  escaping  hydrochloric  acid, 

&th1  is  deposited  in  the  first  condensers,  the  depoeit  thus  formed  containing 

from   41  to  45  per  cent,  of  selenium.     To  extract  this  selenium,  the  deposit 

&iis{»ended  in  water  is  treated  with  chlorine,  whereby  selenium  tetrachloride 

is  ft>mied,  which  is  then  decomposed  by  the  water,  yielding  selenious  acid, 

partly  oxidized  to  selenic  acid.    The  dark -colored  liquid  is  then  filtei*eil 

through  cloth,  and  l)oiied  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  reduce  the 

a%^lenic  acid  to  selenious  acid,  which  is  then  further  reduced  to  selenium  by 

tlie  action  of  acid  sodium  sulphite.   By  this  process  large  quantities  of  nearly 

pure  selenium  are  easily  and  rapidly  obtained.* 

Selenium,  like  sulphur,  exists  in  two  allotropic  modifications,  one  soluble, 
the  othor  insoluble  m  carbon  sulphide,     a.  The  aolubU  modification  is  ob- 
tained as  a  finely  divided  brickred  powder  on  passing  a  current  of  sulphur 
dioxide  into  a  cold  solution  of  selenious  acid, — and  as  a  black  crystalline 
powiler  when  the  s:une  gas  is  passed  llirough  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid.     It 
crystallizes  from  solution  in  cirbon  sulphide  in  small  dark-red  monoclinic 
crystals,  isomorphous  with  monoclinic  sulphur,  and  having  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  4.5.     It  has  no  definite  melting  t)oint,  but  sofieas  gradually  when 
heated. — i^.  Jnsoluhie  or  Metallic  Selenium  is  obiained  by  quickly  cooling 
melted  selenium  to  210^  C.  (410°  F.),  and  keeping  the  melted  mass  at  this 
temperature  for  some  time,  whereupon  it  ultimately  solidifies  to  a  granular 
crystalline  mass,  the  temperature  then  suddenly  rising  to  217°  C  (422.6°  F.}. 
The  solid  selenium  thus  obtained  has  a  densitv  of  4.5,  and  is  insoluble  in 
carbon  sulphide.    This  metallic  selenium  melts  constantly  at  217°  C,  and 
18  converted  by  rapid  cooling  into  the  amorphous  soluble  vanety.    Both 
modifications  dissolve  in  selenium  chloride,  the  selenium  separating  there- 
from in  the  metallic  form.     Selenium  boils  somewhat  below  700°,  forming 
a  dark-red  vapor,  which  condenses  ei.her  in  the  form  of  scarlet  "  flowers  of 
seleninnt,''  or  in  dark  shining  drops. 

The  vapor-density  of  selenium,  like  that  of  sulphur,  diminishes  very 
rajfidly  as  its  temperature  rises,  being  110.7  (hydrogen  being  taken  as 
unity)  at  860°  C.  (1580°  F.),  and  81.5  at  14l*0°  C.  (2588°  F.),  which  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  theoretical  density. 

Metallic  selenium  conducts  electricity,  and  its  conducting  power  is  in- 
creased by  exposure  to  light,  and  diminished  by  heating.  Exposure  to  dif- 
fused daylight  immediately  diminish*  s  the  electrical  resistance  of  selenium 
to  one-half  of  what  it  was  before,  but  on  cutting  off  the  light,  the  resistance 
ehjwly  increases,  and  soon  reaches  its  original  amount. 

Selenium  when  heated  in  the  air  burns  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  emitting 
an  odor  of  decayed  horse-radish,  due  to  the  formation  of  an  oxide. 

Hydrogen  Selenide,  H^Se. — This  compound,  also  called  Selevhych-ic 
arifi  and  Selenirtted  hydrogen^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  selenide  of  (wtassium  or  iron.  It  is  very  much  like  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, being  a  colorless  gas,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  decomposing  metallic 
solutioas,  with  formation  of  insoluble  selenides.  It  acts  very  powerfully  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  exciting  catarrhal  symptoms  and  tempo- 
rarily destroying  the  sense  of  smell. 

Seleninin   Chloridea. — The  monochloride^  Se^Cl,,  formed  by  passing 

*  Balletin  de  la  SociC'tS  chimique  de  Paris,  2me  ti^rie,  xxx  vii.  AVA ;  Journal  of  the  Ch«'m- 
ieal  Society,  xliv.  16. 
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chlorine  gas  over  selenium)  is  a  brovn  oilj  liquid,  which  readily  dissolves 
selenium,  and  deposits  it  in  the  metallic  form  on  cooling.  It  is  slowly  de- 
composed by  water,  yielding  sclenious  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  free 
selenium :  2Se,a,  -f  3H,0  =  H^SeO,  +  3Se  -f  4HC1. 

The  tetrachloride,  SeCl^,  is  obtained  by  the  further  action  of  chlorine  on 
the  monochloride,  or  by  heating  the  dioxide  .with  phosphorus  pentachloride: 
3SeOj  +  SPClj  =^  3SeCl^  +  PA  +  POCl,.  It  is  a  white  solid  bodjr,  wliich 
when  heated  volatilizes  without  previous  fusion,  and  sublimes  in  small 
trvstals.  It  dissolves  in  water,  forming  hydrochloric  and  seleniouB  acids : 
SeCU  +  3H,0  =  4HC1  -j-  H^SeOj. 

Selenium  Bromides. — The  monobromide^  Se^Br,,  formed  by  heating 
together  equal  weights  of  bromine  and  selenium,  is  a  black  semi-opaque 
liquid,  having  a  density  of  3.6  at  15^.  It  smells  like  sulphur  monochloride, 
and  stains  the  skin  brown-red.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  and  by  the  action 
of  water,  yielding  in  the  latter  case  hydrobromic  and  selenious  acids.  The 
tetrabi'omide,  SeBr4,  formed  by  the  further  action  of  bromine  on  the  mono- 
bromide,  is  an  orange-red  crystalline  powder,  which  volatilizes  withoat  de- 
composition between  75°  and  80°  C.  (167°  and  176°  F.),  and  sublimes  in 
black  hexagonal  scales.  It  smells  like  sulphur  chloride,  decomposes  in 
moist  air  into  bromine  and  monobromide,  and  dissolves  in  excess  of  water, 
with  formation  of  hydrobromic  and  selenious  acids. 

Beleniom  Iodides. — The  mofioiodide,  Sejlj*  formed  by  direct  combi- 
nation, is  a  black  shining  cryKtailine  body  melting  at  68-70°  C.  (154- 
158°  F.),  with  slight  evolution  of  iodine.  It  is  resolved  into  its  elements 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  like  the  oorrespondin^ 
chloride  and  bromide. — The  tetraiodide,  8el4,  is  a  dark-colored  granular  crys- 
talline mass,  melting  at  75-80°  C.  (167-176°  F.)  to  a  brownish-black  liquid, 
translucent  in  tliin  films.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  is  resolved  into  its 
elements. 

Fluoride. — ^This  compKiund,  formed  by  passing  selenium  vapor  over 
melted  lead  fluoride,  sublimes  in  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  hydrofluoric 
acid  and '  are  decomposed  by  water. 

Oxides  and  Ozy -Acids  of  Elelenium. — ^Two  oxides  of  selenium  are 
known.  The  one  containing  the  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  is  formed  by 
the  imperfect  combustion  of  selenium  in  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a  color- 
less gas,  which  is  the  source  of  the  peculiar  horse-radish  odor  above  men- 
tioned.   It,s  com^ition  is  not  known. 

The  higher  oxide,  SeOj,  called  selenious  oxide,  is  produced  by  burn- 
ing selenium  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a  white  solid  substance, 
which  ab8orl)6  water  rapidly,  forming  a  hydroxide. 

Sdenious  acidf  H^SeOs  or  H20,Se()s. — This  acid;  analogous  in  compositinn 
and  properties  to  sulphurous  acid,  is  likewise  produced  by  dissolving 
selenium  in  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid.  It  is  deposited  from  its  hot  aque- 
ous solution  by  slow  cooling  in  prismatic  crystals  like  those  of  saltpetre : 
but  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  selenious  acid  is  resolved 
into  water  and  selenious  oxide,  which  sublimes  at  a  hi>?hcr  temperature. 

Selenious  acid  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  approximating  to  sulpnuric  acid  in 
the  energy  of  its  reactions.  It  reddens  litmus,  decomposes  carbonates  with 
efiervesence,  and  decomposes  nitratts  and  chlorides  with  aid  of  heat  Its 
solution  precipitates  lead  and  silver  salts,  and  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  vielding  a  precipitate  of  selenium  sulphide:  H^SeOs  +  ^iS  = 
311^0  4-  Se8j. 

'Che  metallic  selenites  resemble  the  sulphites.     When  heated  with  sodiiun 
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carbonate  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  thejr  emit  the  characteristic  odor  of 
■elenium.     Thev  are  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Selenic  acid,  HjSeO^,  is  analogous  in  composition  to  sulphuric  acid. 
The  corresponding  anhydrous  oxide  is  not  known.  Selenic  acid  is  prepared 
by  fusing  potassium  or  sodium  nitrate  with  selenium,  precipitating  the 
seienate  so  produced  with  a  lead  salt,  and  decomposing  the  rcHuhin^  com- 
pound with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  acid  strongly  resembles  oil  of  vitriol ; 
but  when  very  much  concentrated,  it  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  selenions 
add  and  oxygen.  The  selenaies  bear  the  closest  analogpr  to  the  suluhates 
in  almost  every  particular.  They  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acidy  with  evolution  of  chlorine  and  formation  of  a  metallic  selenite. 


TELLXTRIUM. 

Symbol,  Ta    Atomic  weight,  128.    Vapor-dennity,  128. 

This  element  possesses  many  of  the  characters  of  a  metal,  but  it  bean 
Bo  close  a  resemblance  to  selenium,  both  in  its  physical  properties  and  its 
chemical  relations,  that  it  is  most  appropriately  placed  in  the  same  ^roup 
with  that  body.  Tellurium  is  found  in  a  few  scarce  minerals,  in  associ:ition 
with  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  bismuth,  apparently  replacing  sulphur,  and  is 
most  easily  extracted  from  the  bismuth  sulpho-teiluride  of  Chemnitz  in 
Hungary. '  The  finely  powdered  ore  is  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  dry 
sodium  carbonate,  and  the  mixture,  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  is  heated  to 
whiteness  in  a  closely  covered  crucible.  Sodium  telluride  and  sulphide  are 
thereby  produced,  and  metallic  bismuth  is  set  free.  The  fused  mass  is  dis- 
iolvid'in  water,  and  the  solution  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  when  the  sodium 
and  sulphur  oxidize  to  sodium  hydroxide  and  thiosulphate,  while  the  tel- 
luriam  seiiarates  in  the  metallic  state. 

Tellurium  has  the  color  and  lustre  of  silver ;  by  fusion  and  h!ow  cooling, 
it  may  be  made  to  exhibit  the  form  of  rhombohedral  crystals,  similar  to 
those  of  antimony  and  arsenic.  It  is  brittle,  and  a  comparatively  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat  anti  electricity ;  it  has  a  density  of  6.26,  melts  at  a  little  below 
a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Tellurium  bums  when 
heated  in  the  air,  and  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid. 

Hydrogen  Telluride,  U^Te.—Tellurhydrie  Aeid,  Hydrotelhric  Aeid,  or 
TellureUed  Hydrogen, — This  compound  is  a  gas,  resembling  sulphuretted  and 
Helenietted  hydrogen.  Jt  is  prepared  by  tlie  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
zinc  telluride.  It  dissolves  in  ^ater,  forming  a  colorl  sh  liquid,  which  )>re- 
eipitates  most  metals  from  their  solutions,  and  deposits  tellurium  on  ex- 
posure to  the  idr. 

Tellnriam  Chlorides.— Tellurium  forms  a  dichloride,  TeCI^  and  a 
tetrachloride,  TeCl^,  both  volatile  and  decomposable  by  excess  of  water,  the 
latter  being  completely  resolved  into  tellurous  and  hydrochloric  acids :  Te(  % 
+  3H,0  =  4HC1  +  H,TeO,. 

The  tetrachloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  to  form 
crystal lizable  double  salts. 

The  bromides  and  iodides  of  ieUurivm  correspond  with  the  chlorides  in 
pToperti'.'s  and  composition. 
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Oxides  and  Oxy-acids. — Tellurium  forms  two  oxides,  analogous  in 
composition  to  the  oxides  of  sulphur,  and  likewise  forming  acids  by  com- 
bination with  water. 

Tellorous  Oxide,  TeO,,  may  be  prepared  by  healing  the  precipitated 
acid  to  low  ri'dness.  It  also  separates  in  semi-crysialline  grains  from  the 
aqiK'OUS  solution  of  the  acid  when  gently  heated ;  more  abundantly  and  in 
well-defined  octahedrons  from  the  solution  of  tellurous  acid  in  nitric  acid. 
It  is  fusible  and  volatile,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  docs  not  redden 
litmus.  When  fused  with  alkaline  hydroxides  or  carbonates,  it  forms 
tellurites. 

Tellurous  Acid  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing  tellurium  titrac'hloride 
with  water.    It  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  tellurium  in  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1.25,  and  pouring  the  solution,  after  a  ^w  minutes,  into  a  large 
quantity  of  water.    By  eitlter  process  it  is  obtained  as  a  somewhat  bulky 
precipitate,  which,  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  api>ears  as  a  light,  white, 
earthy  mass,  having  a  bitter  metallic  taste,     it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
more  easily  sdluble  in  alkalies  and  acids,  the  nitric  acid  solution  alone  l»ein^ 
unstable.    Sulphurous  acid,  zinc,  phosphorus,  and  otlier  reducing  agents, 
precipitate  metallic  tellurium  fion)  the  acidified  soliitiun  of  tellurous  acid. 
Like  selenious  acid,  it  Ls  de<oniposed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  and  alkaline 
hydroBulphides,  with  formation  of  a  duik-brown  tellurium  sulphide,  which 
dissolves  readily  in  excess  of  alkaline  hydrosulphide,  forming  a  sulpho- 
tellurite. 

TcllurouH  acid  is  a  hydroxide  in  which  the  acid  and  basic  tendencies  are 
nearly  balanced  ;  in  other  words,  the  tellurium  of  the  compound  can  replace 
the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  to  form  tellurous  salts,  and  the  hydrogen  c:in  be 
replaced  by  the  basylous  metals  to  form  metallic  tellurites. 


Tellurixjm  Salts. 

Te(S04),     Sulphate. 
Te(NOs)4    Nitrate. 

Te(C  204)5    Oxalate. 
TeCl4  Chloride. 


Tellurites. 

HjTeOg  Hydrogen  tellurite. 

KjTeOg  Potassium  tellurite. 

HKTeOs  Hydrogen  and  potas- 

sium tellurite. 

HsK(TeO,),  Trihydropotassic  tel- 
lurite. 


The  tellurites  of  potassium,  sodiiim,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  are 
formed  by  fusing  tellurous  oxide  or  acid  with  the  carbonates  of  the  several 
metals  in  the  required  proportions.  These  tellurites  are  all  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water.  The  tellurites  of  the  other  metals,  which  are  insoluble, 
are  obtained  by  precipiUttion. 

(,\>mpounds  of  tellurous  oxide  with  the  halogen  acids  are  also  known. 
When  this  oxide  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  gaseous  hydrofien  Inomnh  in  a 
vessel  cooled  to  — 14°  C.  (68°  F.),  tlie  com])ound  Ted2,3HBr  is  fonucd  in 
groups  of  small  nearly  black  scales  resembling  iodine.  At  40°  this  com- 
pound gives  off  HBr,  and  is  reduced  to  Te02,2HBR,  which  when  heated  to 
300°  C.  (572°  F.)  is  resolved  into  water  and  a  yellow  oxy bromide: 
Te02,2HBr  =  H^O  +  TeOBr^;  and  at  a  still  higher  temperature  this 
oxybromide  is  decomposed  into  the  tetrabromide  and  tellurous  oxide: 
2Te()Br2  —  TeBr4  -f-  TeO,.  The  tetrabromide  passes  off  in  black  vajwrs 
and  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  dark-brown  needles. 

Tellurous  oxide  is  decomposed  by  hydrwdic  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  absorbs  it  at  —  lo°  C.  (5°  F.),  forming  a  compound  which  decomposes 
as  the  temperature  rises.  Tellurous  oxide  likewise  absorbs  anhydrous 
hydrofluoric  acid. 
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TTeUnxic  Oxide  and  Acid. — ^To  pre(iare  telluric  acid,  eqaal  parts  of 
telluTOUs  oxide  and  sodium  carbonate  are  fused,  and  the  product  is  dissolved 
in  water;  a  little  sodium  hydroxide  is  added,  and  a  stream  of  chlorine 
flashed  through  the  solution.  The  liquid  is  next  saturated  with  ammonia, 
and  mixed  with  solution  of  barium  cnloride,  by  which  a  white  insoluble 
precipitate  of  barium  tellurate  is  thrown  down.  This  is  washed  and  digested 
with  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  diluted  with  water.  The 
filtered  solution  gives,  on  evaporation  in  the  air,  large  crystals  of  telluric 
acid,  which  have  the  composilion,  H,Te04,2H20. 

Crystallized  telluiic  acid  is  freely,  althougn  slowly,  soluble  in  water:  it 
has  a  metallic  taste,  and  reddens  litmus-paper.  The  crystals  give  off  their 
water  of  crystallization  at  100°  C,  and  the  remaining  acid,  H2Te04,  when 
SiUx>ng]T  heated,  gives  off  more  water,  and  yields  the  anhydrous  oxide,  TeO,, 
which  IS  then  insoluble  in  water,  and  even  in  a  boiling  alkaline  liquid.  ^  At 
the  temperature  of  ignition,  telluric  oxide  loses  oxygen,  and  passes  into 
teliurous  (»xide. 

The  tellurates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  prepared 
by  dissolving  the  required  quantities  of  telluric  acid  and  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate in  hot  water.  The  other  tellurates  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by 
precipitation. 

The  composition  of  the  alkaline  tellarates  is  exhibited  by  the  following 
fommke : — 

^'iSlSi  """  ^'f*'*'^'*  •*.'" }  KjTeO.  or  K.O,TeO, 

"^^  wV?*^"!'*'^*'  **!'  I  HKTeO«  or  H.O^,0,2TeO, 

*^"^rteiru'«r''^.'^'*?"  }  HKTeO„H,TeO,  or  3HAK.O,4TeO, 

Anhydrous      Q»»dritellu- 1  ^.^^^^3^^^      or  K.O,4TeO, 

rate       •         .        •        •   j 

TeUnrinm  Bolphides.—Tellurium  forms  two  sulphides,  TeSj  and  TeS^ 
aniilogons  in  composition  to  the  oxides;  they  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphiae  on  solutions  of  tellurous  acid  and  telluric  acid  respec't- 
ively.  They  are  brown  or  black  substances,  which  unite  with  metallic  sul- 
phidesy  forming  salts  called  thiotellurites  and  ihiotellurates. 


ZriTROGEM'. 

Symbol,  N.    Atomic  weight,  14.01.    Density,  14.01. 

Nitrogen*  constitutes  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere,  and  enters 
into  a  great  variety  of  combinations.  It  may  be  prepared  by  several 
methods.  One  of  the  simplest  of  these  is  to  burn  out  the  oxygen  from  a 
confined  portion  of  air  by  phosphorus,  or  by  a  jet  of  hydrogen. 

A  small  poi-celain  capsule  is  floated  on  the  water  of  the  pneumatic  trough, 
and  a  piece  of  phosphorus  is  placed  in  it  and  set  on  fire.  A  bell-jar  is  then 
inverted  over  tlie  whole,  and  sufiered  to  rest  on  the  shelf  of  the  trou^rh,  so 
as  to  project  a  little  over  its  edge.  At  first  the  heat  causes  expansion  of  the 
air  of  the  jar,  and  a  few  bubbles  are  expelled,  after  which  the  level  of  the 

*  ix.t  Generator  of  nitre;  alao  called  AzatCf  from  a,  privative,  and  {m^,  life. 
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Fig.  117. 


'Water  rises  considerably.    When  the  phosphorus  becomes  extinguished  by 
exhaustion  of  the  oxygen,  and  time  has  been  given  for  the  subsidence  of 

the  cloud  of  finely  divided  snow-like  pliosphoric  oxide 
which  floats  in  the  residual  gas,  the  nitrogin  may  be 
transferred  into  another  vessel,  and  its  properties  ex- 
amined. 

Prepared  by  the  forgoing  process,  nitrogen  is  con- 
taminated with  a  little  vapor  of  piiosphorus,  which 
communicsiles  its  peculiar  odor.  A  preferable  method 
is  to  fill  a  porcelain  tube  with  turnings  of  copf.er,  or, 
still  better,  with  the  spongy  metal  obtained  by  reducing 
the  oxide  with  hydrogen ;  to  heat  this  tube  to  redness; 
and  then  pass  through  it  a  slow  stream  of  atmospheric 
air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  entirely  removed,  during  its 
progress,  by  the  heated  copper. 

When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  into  solution  of  ammonia, 
the  latter  substance,  which  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
with  iiydrogen,  is  decompt  sed ;  the  chlorine  combines 
with  the  hydrogen,  and  the  nitrogen  is  set  freey  with  effervescence.  In  this 
manner  very  pure  nitrogen  can  be  obtained.  In  making  this  experiment, 
it  is  necessary  to  stop  short  of  saturating  or  decomposing  the  whole  of  the 
ammonia ;  otherwise  there  will  be  great  risk  of  accident  from  the  formation 
of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  explosive  compound,  produced  by  the  contact 
of  chlorine  with  an  ammoniacal  salt 

Another  very  easy  and  perfectly  safe  method  of  obtaining  pure  nitrogen 
is  to  decompose  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  with  ammonium  chloride 
(sal-ammoniac).  The  potassium  nitrite  ib  prepared  by  passing  the  red 
vapors  of  nitrous  acid,  obtained  by  heating  dilute  nitric  acid  with  starch, 
into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash.  On  boiling  the  resulting  Boluti<m  witli 
sal-ammoniac,  nitrogen  gas  is  evolved,  while  potassium  chloride  remains  in 
solution.    The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

KNO2  -h  NH^a  =  KCl  +  2H,0  -f  N,. 

Nitrogen  is  destitute  of  color,  taste,  and  odor ;  it  is  a  little  lighter  than 
air,  its  density  bein^  0.972.  A  litre  of  the  gas  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  baro- 
metric pressure  weighs  1.25658  gram.  100  cubic  inches,  at  60°  F.  and  30 
inches  barometer,  weigh  30.14  grains.  Nitrogen  is  incapable  of  sustaining 
combustion  or  animal  life,  although,  like  hydrogen,  it  has  no  positive  poison- 
ous properties ;  neither  is  it  soluble  to  any  notable  extent  m  water  or  in 
caustic  alkali;  it  is,  in  fact,  best  characterized  by  negative  properties. 


Compounds  op  Nitrogen  and  Hydrogen. 

Ammonia,  NHg. — When  powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  moist 
calcium  hydrate  (slaked  lime),  and  gently  heated  in  a  glass  flask,  a  large 
quantity  of  gaseous  matter  is  disengaged,  which  must  be  collected  over  mer- 
cury, or  by  displacement,  advantage  being  taken  of  its  low  specific  gi-avitv. 

Ammonia  ^  thus  obtained  is  colorless;  it  has  a  strong  pungent  odor, 
and  possesses  m  an  eminent  degree  those  properties  to  which  the  term  aU-a- 
line  IS  applied;  that  is  to  say,  it  turns  the  yellow  color  of  turmeric  to  brown, 
that  of  reddened  litmus  to  blue,  and  combines  readily  with  acids,  neutral- 
izing them  completely.  Under  a  pressure  of  6.5  atmospheres  at  15.6°  C. 
(60°  F.),  ammonia  condenses  to  the  liquid  form.  Water  dissolves  about 
700  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  forming  a  solution  which  in  ii  more  dilute 
state  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  of  liquor  ammoniiz ;  by  heat  a 
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great  part  is  again  expelled.    The  solution  is  decompoeed  by  chlorine,  sal- 
animoQiac  being  formed,  and  nitrogen  set  free. 

Ammonia  has  a  density  of  0.589 ;  a  litre  weighs  0.76271  gram.  It  cannot 
be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements,  although  it  is  sometimes  pro> 
duoed  under  rather  remarkable  circumstances  by  the  deoxidution  of  nitric 
acid.*  The  great  sources  of  ammonia  are  the  feebly  compounded  azotized 
principles  of  the  animal  and  v^etable  kingdoms,  which^  when  left  to  putre- 
factive change,  or  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  almost  invariably  give 
rise  to  an  abundant  production  of  this  substance. 

The  analysis  of  ammonia  gas  is  easily  effected.  When  a  portion  is  con- 
fined in  a  graduated  tube  over  mercury,  and  electric  sparks  are  passed 
through  it  for  a  considerable  time,  the  volume  of  the  gas  gradually  in- 
crea';es  until  it  becomes  doubled.  On  examination,  the  tube  is  found  to 
contain  a  mixture  of  3  measures  of  hydrogen  gas  and  1  measure  of  nitro- 
gen. Every  two  volumes  of  the  ammonia,  therefore,  contained  three  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen  and  one  of  nitrogen,  the  whole  being  condensed  to  one 
half.  The  weight  of  the  two  constituents  is  in  the  proportion  of  3  parts  hy- 
drogen to  14  parts  nitrogen. 

Ammonia  may  also  be  decomposed  into  its  elements  by  transmission 
through  a  red-hot  tube. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  is  a  very  valuable  reagent,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  a  great  number  of  chemical  operations,  for  some  of  whicii  it  is 
necessary  to  nave  it  perfectly  pure.  The  best  mode  of  preparation  is  the 
following : — 

£(]|ual  weights  of  sal-ammoniac  (NH4CI),  and  quicklime  (CaO),  are  taken; 
the  lime  is  slaked  in  a  covered  basin,  and  the  salt  reduced  to  powder.  These 
are  mixed  and  introduced  into  a  large  flask  connected  with  a  wash-bottle  and 
a  receiver  containing  water.  A  little  water  is  added  to  the  mixture,  just 
enough  to  damp  it  and  cause  it  to  aggregate  into  lumps.  On  cautiously 
applying  heat  to  the  flask,  ammonia  is  disengaged  very  regularly  and  uni- 
formly, and  condenses  in  the  water  of  the  receiver.  Calcium  chloride 
(CaCi,),  with  excess  of  calcium  hydroxide  (slaked  lime)  remains  in  the 
flask. 
The  decomposition  of  the  salt  is  represented  by  the  equation — 

2NH4a  +  CaO  =  2NH,  +  CaCl,  + 11,0. 

Solution  of  ammonia  should  be  perfectly  colorless,  leave  no  residue  on 
eva{H)ration,  and  when  siipersaturatea  by  nitric  acid,  give  no  cloud  or  mnd- 
dineHB  with  silver  nitrate.  Its  density  diminishes  as  its  strength  increases, 
that  of  the  most  conoentmted  being  about  0.875.  The  value  in  alkali  of  any 
sample  of  liquor  ammonicB  is  however  most  safely  inferred,  not  from  a  know- 
ledge of  its  density,  but  from  the  quantity  of  acid  a  given  amount  will 
saturate. 

When  solution  of  ammonia  is  mixed  with  acids,  salts  are  generated  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  corresponding  potassium  and  sodium  compounds: 
they  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  latter.  The  ammonia  suits 
may  be  regarded  either  as  direct  compounds  of  ammonia,  NH^,  witli  acids 
( H(^,  for  example),  or  as  resulting  from  the  replacement  of  the  hydrogen 
of  an  acid  by  the  group  NH4,  called  ammonium^  which  in  this  senss  is  a 
compound  metal,  chemically  equivalent  to  potassium,  sodium,  silver,  etc. 
Thus:— 

*  A  mode  of  oonvertlng  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  into  ammonia,  by  a  succession 
of  chemical  operations,  will  be  noticed  in  connection  with  Cyanogen  under  Organic 
Chemistry. 
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Ammonia  hydrochloride  NHs^HCl  =  NH4GI         Ammonium  chloride 
«        nitrate  NH„HNO,  =  NH^NO,  "  nitrate 

«        sulphate    (NH,)„H^4  =  (NH4),S04  "  sulphate 

The  forroulffi  in  the  second  column  are  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  the 
|iot4)SRium  saltSi  KCl,  KNO3,  KjSO^. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  may  he  supposed  to' contain  amwoninm 
hydroxkUy  NH^.HO ;  but  this  compound  is  not  known  in  the  solid  state. 

Any  ammoniacal  salt  can  at  once  be  recognized  by  the  evolution  of  am- 
monia which  takes  place  when  it  is  heated  with  slaked  lime,  or  sohition  of 
potash  or  soda. 

HydTozylamine,  NH3O. — This  compound,  intermediate  in  composition 
between  ammonia,  NH3,  and  ammonium  hydroxide,  NH4.HO,  is  formed  by 
the  direct  union  of  hydrogen  with  nitrogen  dioxide:  NO  +  H,  =  NH3O, 
and  may  be  prepared  by  piissing  nitrogen  dioxide  through  a  series  of  flasks 
in  which  liydrugen  is  evolvetl  by  lieutmg  hydrochloric  acid  with  tin.  The 
resulting  liquid  is  freed  from  tin  by  hydrofjen  sulphide;  the  filtered  liquid 
evap»>rat«d  to  dryness;  the  nsidue  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  digcsti-d 
with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  platinic  chloride  to 
precipitite sal-ammoniac;  and  the  filtend  alcoholic;  liquid  mixed  with  etiier, 
which  throws  dow^n  pure  hydrochloride  of  hydroxylaniine. 

Hydroxylamine  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  (evolved  as 
above)  on  nitric  acid  or  ethyl  nitrate: 

NO,H  +  6H  =  2ir,0  +  NH,0. 

Hydroxylamine  is  a  very  volatile  and  easily  decomposable  base,  and  can 
be  obtained  only  in  solution.  Its  salts  are  decomposed  by  potaah,  with  evo- 
lution  of  nitrogen  and  formation  of  ammonia,  quickly  in  concentrated,  grad- 
ually in  dilute  solutions.  Solutions  of  hydroxylamine  may,  however,  be 
obtaint  d  by  decomposing  the  salts  in  other  ways,  an  alcoholic  sidution,  for 
example,  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  diBsolvea  in  alcohol  with  alcoholic 
potash.  Alkaline  carbonates  also  separate  hydroxylamine,  with  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide.  The  solutions  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  precipitate 
many  metallic  salts ;  with  the  salts  of  lead,  iron,  nickel,  and  zinc,  and  with 
chrome-alum  and  common  alum,  they  form  precipitates  insoluble  in  excess 
of  hydroxylamine.  With  aqueous  cupric  sulphate,  hydroxylamine  forms  a 
grass-green  precipitate,  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  is  reduced,  with  evo- 
lution of  gas,  to  cuprons  oxide;  an  ammoniacal  cupric  solution  is  decolorized 
by  it.  Mercuric  chloride  is  reduced  to  mercurous  chloride,  and  if  the  hy- 
droxylamine is  in  excess,  to  metallic  mercury.  Silver  solutions  yield  a 
black  precipitale,  which  is  quickly  reduced,  with  evolution  of  gas,  to  me- 
tallic silver.  Hydroxylamine  also  reduces  acid  potassium  chromate.  In 
many  of  these  reactions  the  hvdroxylamine  appears  to  be  completely  de- 
composed, with  formation  of  nitrogen  or  its  monoxide. 

The  salts  of  hydroxylamine  decompose  when  heated,  with  copious  and 
sudden  evolution  of  gas ;  most  of  them  easily  form  supersaturated  solutions ; 
none  of  those  vet  examined  contain  water  of  crystallization.  The  hydro- 
chloride^ NHsOjHCl,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long  spicular  crystals  i*e- 
sembling  urea;  from  water  in  large  irregular  six-sided  tables;  it  melts  at 
100°,  and  then  decomposes,  with  violent  evolution  of  gas,  into  nitrogen,  hy- 
drochloric acid,  water,  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  nitrate^  NHjOjHKOg,  solid- 
ifies slowly  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  a  radio-crystalline,  very  deliques- 
cent mass,  ciisily  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  decomposing  at  100°. 
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Compounds  of  Nitbooen  with  the  Halogen  Elements. 

Nitrogen  and  Chlorine. — When  sat-ammoniac  or  ammonia  nitrate 
is  dissolyed  in  water,  and  a  jar  of  chlorine  is  inverted,  in  the  solution,  the 
gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  deep  yellow  oily  liquid  is  observed  to  collect  upon  the 
Burfiice  of  the  solution,  ultimately  sinking  in  globules  to  the  bottom.  This 
is  nitrogen  chloride,  one  of  the  most  daogerously  explosive  substam^es 
known.  The  following  b  the  safest  method  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ment:— 

A  somewhat  dilute  and  tepid  solution  of  pure  sal-ammoniac  in  distilled 
water  is  poured  into  a  clean  basin,  and  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  the  neck  of 
which  is  quite  free  from  grease,  inverted  in  it.  A  shallow  and  heavy  leaden 
cup  is  placed  beneath  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to  collect  the  product.  When 
enough  has  been  obtained,  the  leaden  vessel  may  be  withdrawn  with  its 
dangerous  contents,  the  chloride  remaining  covered  with  a  stratum  of  water. 
The  operator  should  protect  his  face  with  a  strong  wiie-gauze  mask  when 
experimenting  upon  this  substance. 

The  change  may  be  explained  by  the  equation — 

NH^a  +  ea  =  Na,  +  4Ha. 

Nitrogen  chloride  is  v«ry  volatile,  and  its  vapor  Is  exceedingly  irritating 
to  the  eyes.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.653.  It  may  be  distilled  at  71® 
C.  (160°  F.),  although  the  experiment  is  attended  with  great  danger.  Be- 
tween 93"^  and  lOb'^  G.  (200°  and  2*21°  F.)  it  explodes  with  fearful  violence. 
Contact  with  almost  any  combustible  matter,  as  oil  or  fat  of  any  kind,  deter- 
mines the  explosion  at  common  temperatnres,  a  vessel  of  porcelain,  glass,  or 
even  of  cast-iron,  being  broken  by  it  to  pieces,  and  the  leaden  cup  receiving 
a  deep  indentation.  Tbis  body  has  usually  been  supposed  to  have  the 
composition  NCl.^  but  recent  experiments  upon  the  corresponding  iodine 
oomp<iund  induce  a  belief  that  it  contains  hydrogen,  and  may  perhaps  be 
represented  by  the  formula  NHCl,  or  NHjCl. 


Nitrogen  and  Iodine.— ^Wlken  finely  powdered  iodine  is  added  to 
caustic  ammonia,  it  i^  in  part  dissolved,  giving  a  deep-brown  solution,  and 
the  residue  is  con  veiled  mto  a  black  powder,  called  nitrogen  iodide. 
The  brown  liqnid  consists  of  hydriodic  acid  holding  iodine  in  solution,  and 
in  easily  separated  from  the  solid  product  by  a  filter.  The  latter,  while  still 
wet,  is  distributed  in  small  quantities  upon  separate  pieces  of  bibulous  paper 
and  left  to  dry  in  the  air. 

Nitrogen  iodide  is  a  black  insoluble  powder,  which,  when  dry,  explodes 
with  the  slightest  touch — even  that  of  a  feather — and  sometimes  without 
any  obvious  cause.  The  explosion  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  violent  as  that 
of  nitrogen  chloride,  and  is  attended  with  the  production  of  violet  fumes  of 
iodine.  According  to  Dr.  Gladstone,  this  substance  contains  hydrogen,  and 
may  be  viewed  as  NHIj,  that  is,  as  ammonia  in  which  two-thirds  of  tlid 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  iodine.  According  to  the  researches  of  Bunf<et, 
it  must  be  viewed  as  a  combination  of  nitrogen  tri-iodide  with  ammonia, 
NIjyNH].  It  appearK,  however,  that  the  sumtance  called  nitrogen  iodide 
varies  in  oompoeition.  Gladstone,  by  changing  the  mode  of  preparation, 
obtained  sevenil  compounds  of  nitrogen  tri-iodide  with  ammonia. 

Compounds  op  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen. 

There  are  five  distinct  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  thus  named 
and  constituted :  — 
17 
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Composition. 

B7  weight.  By  volume. 

Formala.    Nitrogen.    Oxygen.  Nitrogen.    Oxygen. 
Monoxide      .        .      N^O                 28           1(5  2  1 

Dioxide         .        .      N  A  or  NO     28  82  2  2 

'^oxWe^'"''^^''^™}^*^'  28  48  2  3 

Tetroxide      !        !      N  A  or  NO,  28  64  2  4 

Ptntoxide,  or  Nitric )    ^q,  28  80  2  6 
oxide.                .  /      '  * 

^  A  comparison  of  these  numbers  will  show  that  the  qnantities  of  oxygen 
which  unite  with  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  are  to  one  another  in  the 
ratio  of  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 

T)ie  first,  third,  and  fifth  of  the  compounds  in  the  table  are  capable  of 
taking  up  the  elements  of  water  and  of  metallic  oxides  to  form  salts  (p.  29 ), 
called  i-espectively  hjponitrites,  nitrites,  and  nitrates,  the  hydrogen 
salts  being  also  adled  hyponitrons,  nitrous,  and  nitric  acid. 

The  composition  of  these  acids  and  of  their  potassium  salts  is  represented 
by  the  following  formulae : — 

Hvdrogen  Hyponitrite,  or  Hyponitrous  acid,      .    HjO,N,0   or  HNO 
Potassium  Hyponitrite Kfi^Jf^tO    or  KNO 

Hydrogen  Nitrite,  or  Nitrous  acid       .        .        .    H,0,N,Os  or  HNO, 
Potassium  Nitrite KA^'A  or  KNO, 

Hydrogen  Nitrate,  or  Nitric  acid        .        .        ,    HAN  A  or  HNO, 
Potassium  Nitrate K  A^  A  or  KNO, 

The  dioxide  and  tetroxide  of  nitrogen  do  not  form  salts. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  commence  the  description  of  these  compounds 
with  the  last  on  the  list,  viz.,  the  pentoxide,  as  its  salts,  the  nitrales,  are  the 
sources  from  which  all  the  other  compounds  in  the  series  are  obtained. 

Nitrogen  Pentoxide,  or  Nitric  Oxide,  NA*  (Also  called  Anhy- 
drnm  Nitric  And,  or  Nitric  Anhydride.) — This  compound  was  discovered  m 
1849  by  Deville,  who  obtained  it  by  exposing  silver  nitrate  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  gas.  Chlorine  and  silver  then  combine,  forming  silver  chloride, 
which  remains  in  the  apparatus,  while  oxygen  and  nitrogen  pentoxide 
separate: 

AgANA  +  CI,  =  2Aga  +  NA  +  O. 

It  may  also  be  prepared  by  slowly  distilling  pure  and  highly  concentrated 
nitric  acid  at  about  37°  with  phosphoric  oxide,  a  substance  wliich  has  a  very 
powerful  attraction  for  water.  The  distillate  consists  of  two  layers  of  liquid, 
the  upper  of  which  is  nitrogen  pentoxide  mixed  with  nitrous  and  nitric 
at'ids ;  and  on  separating  tliis  upper  layer,  and  cooling  it  with  ice  or  a  freez- 
ing mixture,  the  pentoxide  separates  in  crystals. 

Nitrogen  pentoxide  is  a  colorless  substance,  crystallizing  in  six-sided 
prisms,  which  melt  at  30**  C.  (86°  F.),  and  boil  between  45°  and  50°  C. 
(113°-122°  F.),  when  they^  begin  to  decomjKjfie.  Its  f«pecific  gravity  in  the 
solid  st^ite  is  above  1.64;  in  the  liquid  state  below  1.636.  Nitrogen  pent- 
oxide sometimes  explodes  spontaneously.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  great 
rise  of  tem^ierature,  forming  liydrogen  nitrate  or  nitric  acid.    It  also  unites 
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with  a  smaller  proportion  of  water,  forming  the  Kanihydrate  2N30^Il20. 
which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  lower  layer  of  the  distillate  obtainea 
in  the  manner  just  desctiM.  It  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
crjatallizes  in  a  freezing  mijcture. 

Nitric  Acii>,  HNOg  =  HO.NO,. — In  certain  parts  of  India,  and  in  other 
hot  dry  climateSy  the  surfaoe  of  the  Boil  is  occasionally  covere<]  by  a  saline 
effloroflcence^  like  tluit  sometimes  seen  on  newly  plastered  walls ;  this  sub- 
stance collected,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  cryntallized  from  the  filtered 
solution,  Aimishes  the  highly  important  salt  known  in  commerce  as  nitre  or 
saltpetre,  and  consisting  of  potassium  nitrate.  To  obtain  nitric  acid,  equal 
weights  of  powdered  nitre  and  strong  sulphuric  aci<l  are  introduced  into  a 
glass  retort,  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a  gas-lamp  or  charcoal  fire.  A 
nask,  cooled  by  a  wet  cloth,  is  adapted  to  the  retort  to  serye  for  a  rifceiver. 
No  luting  of  any  kind  must  be  used. 

As  the  distillation  advances,  the  red  fumes  which  first  arise  disappear, 
but  toward  the  end  of  the  process  they  again  become  manifest.  When  this 
I  happens,  and  very  little  liquid  passes  over,  while  the  greater  part  of  the 

saline  matter  of  the  retort  is  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion,  the  operation  may 
be  stopped ;  and  when  the  retort  is  quite  cold,  water  ma^  be  mtroduced  to 
dissolve  out  the  saline  residue.  The  reaction  consists  in  an  interchange 
between  the  potassium  of  the  nitre  and  half  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuric 
aeid  (hydrogen  sulphate),  whereby  there  are  formed  hydrogen  nitrate 
which  distils  over,  and  hydrogen  and  potassium  sulphate  which  remaius 
in  the  retort : 

KNO,  +  H^4  =  HNO,  +  HKSO4. 

In  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  on  the  large  scale,  the  glass  retort  is 
repliiced  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  and  the  receiver  by  a  series  of  eartiten  con- 
densing vessels  connected  by  tube<4.  Sodium  nitrate,  found  native  in  Peru, 
is  now  generally  substituted  for  potassium  nitrate. 

Nitric  add  thus  obtained  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1.5  to  1.52;  it  has 
a  golden-yellow  color,  due  to  nitrc^n  trioxide,  or  tetroxide,  which  is  held 
ill  solution,  and,  when  the  acid  is  diluted  with  water,  gives  rise  by  its 
decomposition  to  a  disen^a^ment  of  nitrogen  dioxide.  Nitric  acid  is 
exceedingly  corrosive,  sttuning  the  skin  deep  yellow,  and  causing  total 
di«tf)rganization.  Poured  upon  red-hot  powdered  charcoal,  it  causes  brilliant 
combustion;  and  when  aaded  to  warm  oil  of  turpentine,  acts  upon  that 
substance  so  eners^etically  as  to  set  it  on  fire. 

Pure  nitric  acid,  in  its  most  concentrnted  form,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the 
above  with  about  an  equal  qunntitv  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  redistilling, 
collecting  apart  the  first  portion  winch  comes  over,  and  exposing  it,  in  a 
▼easel  slii<htly  wanned  ana  sheltered  from  the  light,  to  a  current  of  dry  air 
made  to  bubble  through  it,  which  completely  removes  the  nitrous  actd.  In 
this  state  the  product  is  as  colorless  as  water :  it  has  the  sp.  gr.  1 .517  at  15.5°, 
boils  at  %^.b°^  and  consists  of  54  parts  nitrogen  pentoxide  and  9  parts  water. 
Although  nitric  acid  in  a  more  dilute  form  acts  vei'^  violently  upon  many 
metals,  and  upon  orgsmic  substances  generally,  this  is  not  the  case  with  tite 
most  concentrated  acid  :  even  at  a  boiling  heat,  it  refuses  to  attack  iron  or 
tin ;  and  its  mode  of  action  on  lignin,  starch,  and  similar  substances,  is 
qidte  peculiar,  and  very  much  less  energetic  than  that  of  an  acid  containing 
more  water. 

On  boiling  nitric  acid  of  difiTerent  degrees  of  concentration,  at  the  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  a  residue  is  left,  boiling  at  120.5°  C.  (249°  F.)  and  29 
inches  barometer,  and  having  the  sp.  gr.  1.414  at  15.5°  C.  (60.  F.).  This 
add  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  nitric  acid  with 
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water;  but  Koecoe  has  shown  that  this  aflsumption  is  incorrect,  the  com- 
position of  the  acid  varying  according  to  the  pressure  under  which  th« 
liquid  boils. 

The  nitrates  form  a  very  extensive  and  impoitant  group  of  salts,  which 
are  remarkable  for  being  all  soluble  in  water.  Hydrogen  nitrate  is  of  great 
use  in  the  laboratoiy,  and  in  many  branches  of  industry. 

The  acid  prepared  in  the  way  described  is  apt  to  contain  traces  of  chlorine 
from  common  salt  in  the  nitre,  and  sometimes  of  sulphate  from  accidental 
splashinff  of  the  pasty  mass  in  the  retort.  To  discover  these  impnritteR,  a 
portion  is  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and 
divided  between  two  glasses.  Solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  dropped  into  the 
one,  and  solution  of  barium  nitrate  into  the  other ;  if  no  change  ensue  in 
eithc  r  ca^^e,  the  acid  is  free  from  the  impurities  mentioned. 

Nitric  acid  has  been  formed  in  small  quantity,  by  passing  a  series  of  elec- 
tric sparks  through  a  portion  of  air  in  contact  with  water  or  an  alkaline 
solution.  The  amount  of  acid  so  formed  after  many  hours  is  very  minute ; 
still  it  is  not  impossible  that  powerful  discharges  of  atmospheric  electridtY 
may  sometimes  occasion  a  trifling  production  of  nilric  acid  in  the  air.  A 
very  minute  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of  hy- 
drogen and  other  substances  in  the  atmosphere ;  it  is  also  formed  by  the 
oxidation  of  ammonia. 

Nitric  acid  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  solution  in  small  quantities  as  many 
other  acids.  Owing  to  the  solubility  of  all  its  coni|  ounds,  no  predpiUmt  can 
be  found  for  this  acid.  A  good  mt^de  of  testing  it  is  based  upon  its  power 
of  bleaching  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  tliat 
]i(]uid.  The  absence  of  chlorine  must  be  insured  in  this  experiment;  other- 
wise tlie  result  will  be  equivocal. 

The  best  method  for  the  detection  of  nitric  acid  is  the  following : — The 
substance  to  be  examined  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
solution  cautioiis]^'  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid ;  the  liquid  is  then  left  lo  cool,  and  a  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate carefully  poured  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  separate  laver.  If  large 
Quantities  of  nitric  acid  are  present,  the  surface  of  contact  first,  and  then 
Uie  whole  of  the  liquid,  becomes  black.  If  but  small  quantities  of  nitric 
acid  are  present,  the  liquid  becomes  reddish-brown  or  ^rnqde.  The  ferrous 
sulphate  reduces  the  nitric  acid  to  nitrogen  dioxide,  which,  dissolving  in  the 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  imparts  to  it  a  dark  color. 

Aqua  regia, — This  name  is  given  to  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids,  which  has  long  been  known  for  its  property  of  dissolving  gold  and 
platinum.  When  heated  it  gives  off  nitrosyl  chloride  (p.  199)  and  free 
chlorine,  the  latter  of  which  attacks  any  metal  that  may  be  present: 

KOjH  +  3HC1  =  2H,0  +  NOQ  +  a,. 

Niiryl  Chloride^  Niiroxyl  Chloride,  or  Nitric  Chloride,^  NO^Cl.— This  com- 
<ponnd,  which  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  nitric  acid,  NO^OH,  by 
substitution  of  CI  for  OH,  is  produced:  (1.)  When  a  mixture  of  nitrogen 
tc'troxide  and  chlorine  is  passed  through  a  heated  glass  tube.  (2.)  By  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  silver  nitrate.  (3.)  Together  with  sulphuric  acid,  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sulphuric  hydroxychloride  or  chlorosulphonic 
acid,  C1.S0,.0H  (p.  183) : 

C1.S0,.0H  +  NO,.OH  =  N0,C1  +  HOJSO^OH. 

(4.)  Together  with  silver  phosphate,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride  on  silver  nitrate: 
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POCl,  +  3AgN0,  =  AfoPO*  +  3N0,C1. 

This  last  reaction  afibids  the  best  mode  of  preparii^  the  compound. 

Nitryl  chloride  is  a  heavy  yellow  liquid  which  boils  at  5^,  and  is  deoom- 
puBed  by  water  into  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

mtrogen   Monoxide,   N,0  (sometimes  called  KUrom  Oxide;   also 
Lauffking  Oas). — When  solid  ammonium  nitrate  is  heated  in  a  retort  or 
flask  (fig.  118),  furnished   with  a  perforated  cork 
and  bent  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  nitrogen  ^K-  ns. 

monoxide:  NH4NO,  =  2H,q  +  N,0.  No  partio- 
alax  precaution  is  required  in  the  operation,  save 
due  regulation  of  the  heat,  and  the  avoidance  of 
tamultuous  disengagement  of  the  gas. 

Nitrogen  nwnoxide  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  and 
almost  inodorous  gas,  of  distinctly  Kweet  taste.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.525;  a  litre  of  it  weighs  1.97172 
grams ;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  47.29  grains.  It  sup- 
ports the  combustion  of  a  taper  or  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus with  almost  as  much  energy  as  pure  oxygen: 
It  is  easily  distinguished,  however,  from  thnt  gas  by 
its  solubility  in  cold  water,  which  di'^solves  nearly 
its  own  volume :  hence  it  is  necessary  to  use  tepid 
water  in  the  pneumatic  trough  or  gas-holder,  other- 
wise great  loss  of  gas  will  ensue. 

Oaseoas  nitrogen  monoxide  mixed  with  an  equal 
volume  of  hydrogen,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark 
in  the  eudiometer,  explodes  with  violence,  and  libe- 
rates its  own  measure  of  nitrogen.     Every  two  volumes  of  the  gas  must  con- 
sequently contain  two  volumes  of  nitroeen  and  one  volume  of  oxygen,  the 
whole  condensed  or  contracted  one-thu-d — a  constitution  resembling  that  of 
vapor  of  water. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  this  gas  is  its  intoxicating  power  upon 
the  animal  system.  If  quite  pure,  or  merelv  mixed  with  titmospheric  air, 
it  may  be  respii^  for  a  short  time  without  danger  or  inconvenience.  The 
eflect  is  very  transient,  and  is  not  followed  by  depression.  The  gas  is  now 
much  used  as  an  anaesthetic  in  dental  surgery. 

Nitrc^n  monoxide  has  been  liquefied,  but  with  difficulty ;  it  require!^,  at 
45^  F.  (7.2^  C),  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres:  the  liquid  monoxide  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.9004,  and,  under  a  prrssure  of  763  mm.,  boils  at 
--87.9°  C.  (—126®  F.);  it  is  not  niiscible  with  water.  Faraday  solidified 
it  by  exposing  it  in  a  sealed  tube  to  the  cold  produced  by  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbonic  acid  and  ether,  but  he  supposed  that  it  could  not  l>e  solidified  by 
the  cold  produced  by  its  own  evaporation.  This,  however,  may  be  eftet'twl 
if  the  evaporation  l>e  accelerated  by  a  strong  current  of  air.  A  very  fine 
steel  tube  u»  directed  into  the  axis  of  a  thin  brass  cone,  having  a  small  open- 
ing, about  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  at  its  apex.  On  causing  a  stream  of  the 
liquid  to  issue  from  the  jet,  it  is  retained  in  the  cone  for  a  moment,  and 
then  forcibly  blown  out  at  the  apex,  together  with  a  strong  stream  of  air. 
The  solid  is  in  this  way  formed  in  some  quantity,  and  may  be  collected  in 
a  dish  lined  with  filler-paper,  or  other  suitable  vessel.  Solid  nitrogen  mon- 
oxide is  more  compact  in  appearance  than  solid  carbonic  acid,  and,  unlike 
the  latter,  it  melts  and  boils,  if  gently  warmed,  before  passing  into  the  gns- 
eous  state:  hence  if  placed  in  contact  with  the  skin,  it  produces  a  painful 
blister,  like  a  bum.* 

^  W 1 1 1 R,  Chem.  Soc.  Journ.,  1874,  p.  21. 
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Hyponitrous  Acid,  N,0,H,0,  or  HNO.— When  a  sdntion  of  sodium 
nitrate,  NnNOi,  or  ammonium  nitrate,  NH4.NO,,  is  treated  with  sodium 
amalgam  (a  compound  of  sodium  and  merciuy),  the  nitrate  nves  up  2 
atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  sodium,  and  is  reduced  to  liyponitrite,  NaNO.  On 
neutralizing  the  excess  of  alkali  in  the  liquid,  bj  adding  acetic  acid  till  the 
solution  no  longer  gives  a  brown  or  black  precipitate  (of  silver  oxide)  with 
silver  nitrate,  a  solution  of  sodium  hvponitrite  is  obtained,  which  is  alkaline 
to  test-paper,  and  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  hy- 
ponitrite,  AgNO.  When  the  original  alkaline  liquia  is  acidified  with  acetic 
acid,  and  heated,  the  hyponitrous  acid  is  resolved  into  water  and  nitrogen 
monoxide,  which  escipes  as  gas :  2HN0  =  H^O  4-  N^O.* 

Nitrogen  Dioxide.  N,0,  or  NO  (sometimes  called  NitrU  Oxide).— 
Clippings  or  turnings  of  copper  are  put  into  the  apparatus  employed  for 
preparing  hydrogen  (p.  132),  together  with  a  little  water,  and  nitric  acid  is 
added  bv  the  funnel  until  brisk  effervescence  is  excited.  The  gas  may  be 
coilectea  over  cold  water,  as  it  is  not  sensibly  soluble. 

The  reaction  is  a  simple  deoxidation  of  some  of  the  nitric  acid  by  the 
copper :  the  metal  is  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  so  formed  is  dissolved  by  nn- 
other  portion  of  the  ac-id,  forming  copper  nitrate.  Nitric  acid  is  very  prone 
to  act  thus  upon  certain  metals  :— 

8HNO,  -f  Cu,  =  NA  +  3Cu(N03\  -|-  4H,0. 
Nitric  acid.  Copper  nitrate.  - 

The  gas  obtained  in  this  manner  is  colorless  and  transparent :  in  contact 
with  air  or  oxygen  gas  it  produces  deep  red  fumes,  which  are  readily  ab- 
sorbed by  water:  this  character  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
gaseous  bodies.  A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  tlie  fl:as  is  extinguished; 
lighted  phosphorus,  however,  bums  in  it  with  great  orillianc^. 

Tlie  specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  dioxide  is  1.039 ;  a  litre  weighs  1.34343 
grams,  it  contains  ec|ual  measures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  ^es  united 
without  condensation.  When  this  gas  is  passed  into  the  solution  of  a  fer- 
rous salt,  it  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  deep  brown,  or  nearly  black 
liquid  produced,  which  seems  to  be  a  definite  compound  of  the  two  sub- 
stances (p.  196).    The  compound  is  decomposed  by  boiling. 

Nitrogen  Trioxide,  or  Nitroas  Ozide,  N,0,. — When  four  measures 
of  nitrogen  dioxide  are  mixed  with  one  measure  of  oxygen,  and  the  gases, 
perfectly  dry,  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  —  IS*',  they  condense  to  a 
thin  mobile  blue  liquid,  which  emits  orange-red  vapors. 

Nitrogen  trioxide,  sufficiently  pure  for  most  purpoi-es,  is  obtained  by 
pouring  concentrated  nitric  acid  on  lumps  of  arsenious  acid,  and  gently 
warming  the  mixture,  in  order  to  start  the  reaction.  The  trioxide  is  then 
evolved  as  an  orange-red  gas,  arsenic  acid  remaining  behind. 

N1TBOU8  Acid,  HNO.  =  HO.NO,  is  obtained  as  a  beautiful  blue  liquid 
on  dissolving  the  trioxiae  in  ice-cold  water:  NjO,  +  H,0  =  2nNO^.  It  is 
very  unstable,  even  at  ordinary  temperatuns,  decomposing  into  nitnc  acid, 
nitrogen  dioxide,  and  water,  SHNO,  =  IINOj -|-  N,Oj  -f  H,0.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  instability  of  tlie  acid,  the  metallic  nitrites  cannot  be  obtained 
by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  metallic  oxides,  but  they 
may  be  formed  in  otlier  ways :  potassium  nitrite,  for  example,  may  be  ob- 
taiined  by  fusing  the  corresponding  nitrate,  whereby  a  third  part  of  the  oxv- 
gen  is  driven  off;  and  a  solutitm  of  pottssium  or  sodium  nitrite  may  Se 
prepared  by  passing  the  vapor  of  nitrogen  trioxide— obtained  as  above  by 

•Divers,  Proceedint^  of  the  Royal  Society,  six.  425 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Joum.,  1871,  p.  484. 
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heating  nitric  acid  with  araenious  oxide  (or  with  starch) — into  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  or  soda. 

NUro&yi  Chloride  or  Nitrous  CMoride,  NOCl,  the  chlorine-analogiie  of 
nitrous  acid,  is  formed  by  direct  union  of  chlorine  and  nitrogen  dioxide, 
and  bj  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  potassium  nitrite: 
PCI5  -h  NO.OK  =  NO.Cl  -f-  KCl  4-  POCl,;  also,  ttwether  with  free  chlorine, 
when  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  (aqaa  regia)  is  slowly 
heated: 

HNO,  +  3Ha  =  NOa  +  CI,  +  2HA 

Nitrasyl  chloride  in  the  pure  state  is  an  oranse-yellow  gas,  which  at  the 
temperature  of  a  freezing  mixture,  condenses  to  a  deep  oran<^e-colored  limpid 
liquid,  boiline  at  about  —  8°.  It  unites  with  many  metallic  chlorides,  and 
is  decomposed  by  basic  oxides,  yielding  a  nitrite  and  a  chloride :  e,g.y 

NOa  +  2K0H  =  KNO,  4-  KQ  +  H,0. 

Ntirosyl  Bromde,  NOBr,  formed  by  passing  nitrogen  dioxide  into  bromine 
at  —7®  to  — 15**  C.  (19.4**  to  5®  F.),  Ts  a  blackish-bniwn  liquid,  which  begins 
to  decompose  at — 2°  C.  (28.4**  F.),  giving' off  nitrogen  dioxide.  If  the 
temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  to  -f  20**  C.  (68**  F.),  a  dark  brownish-red 
liquid  remains,  consisting  of  nitronfl  tribromide^  NOBr,,  which  is  also  formed 
when  bromine  is  saturated  with  nitrogen  dioxide  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
It  volatilizes  undeoomposed  whin  quickly  lieated,  but  is  resolved  by  slow 
heating  into  bromine  and  nitrogen  dioxide. 

Nitrogen  Tetroxide.  NAor  N0»  also  called  Nitric  PmaMfe.— This  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  the  deep  red  fumes  always  pruduced  when 
nitrc^en  dioxide  escapes  into  the  air. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state: — 1.  By  exposing  a  mixture  of  2 
Tols.  nitrogen  dioxide  and  1  vol.  oxygen  incorporated  l>y  passing  through  a 
tube  filled  with  broken  porcelain,  and  thoroughly  dnea  by  transmission 
over  pumice  soaked  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  over  recently  fused  stick  pot- 
ash, to  the  action  of  a  freezing  mixture  of  salt  and  ice;  the  tetroxide  then 
ocmdeases  in  transparent  crystals,  or  if  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  is 
present,  into  an  almost  colorless  liquid.  2.  By  the  direct  combination  of 
oxygen  with  the  trioxide,  as  when  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  passed  into  the 
mixture  of  the  trioxide  and  other  oxides  of  nitrogen  evolved  by  the  action 
of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  arsenious  acid.  The  liauid  tetroxide  thus  obt;iined 
is  pure  enough  for  moMt  purposes  after  one  distillation.  3.  By  hesiting 
thoroughly  dried  lesid  nitrate  in  a  retort,  whereby  a  mixture  of  the  teti-oxide 
and  oxygen  is  evolved,  the  former  of  which  may  be  condensed  as  above, 
while  the  latter  passes  on : 

(NOa),Pb  =  PBO  +  04-  NA. 

The  first  portions  of  nitrogen  tetroxide  thus  obtained  do  not  solidify,  doubt- 
less owin^  to  the  prepuce  of  a  trace  of  moisture ;  but  if  the  receiver  l)e 
changed  m  the  midst  of  the  operation,  and  if  every  care  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  moisture,  the  later  portions  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
form. 

Nitrogen  tetroxide  at  very  low  temperatures  forms  transparent,  colorless. 

Srlsmittic.  crystals  which  melt  at  — 9*  C.  (15.8°  F.),  but  when  once  melted 
o  not  resolidify  till  cooleil  down  to  —-30°  C.  (22**  F.).  Above  —9**  C.  it 
forms  a  mobile  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1.451,  the  ap})earance  of  which 
varies  greatly  acconling  to  the  temperature.    When  still  liquid  below  —  9** 
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C,  it  18  almost  colorless;  at  — 9®  C.  it  has  a  perceptible  greenish-vellow 
tint;  at  0°  C.  the  color  is  somewhat  more  marked ;  at  -f  10°  C.  (bO^  F.)  it 
is  decidedly  yellow ;  and  at  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  and  upwards,  oninge-yellow,  the 
depth  of  color  increasing  progressivelv  wiih  the  temperature  up  to  22**  G- 
(71.6°  F.),  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid.    The  vapor  has  a  brown-red 
color,  the  denth  of  which  also  increases  with  the  temperature,  until  at  40** 
C.  (104°  F.)  it  is  so  dark  as  to  be  almost  opaque.    This  remarkable  chnnge 
of  color  is  accompanied  by  a  great  diminution  of  density  as  the  temperature 
rises,  both  phenomena  pointing  to  a  molecular  change  product^d  in  the  vapor 
by  beat    PI  ay  fair  and  Wanklyn  have  determined  the  density  of  the 
vapor  by  Dumas'  method,  using  nitrogen  as  a  diluent,  and  find  that  Uie 
densities  at  different  temperatuies  are  as  follows: — 

Temperatnre.  Tapor-density. 

97.6°  C.    207.5°  F. 1.783 

24.5  76.1 2.520 

11.3  62.3 2.656 

4.2  39.5 2.588 

The  vapor  is  absorbed  by  strong  nitric  acid,  whicli  thereby  acquires  a  yellow 
or  red  tint,  pa&sing  into  green,  then  into  blue,  and  afterwards  disappearing 
altogether  on  the  addiiionof  successive  portions  of  water.  The  deep  red 
fuming  acid  of  commerce,  called  nitnms  acidy  is  simply  nitric  acid  impreg- 
nated with  nitrogen  tctroxide. 

l>^itrogen  tetroxide  is  decomposed  bv  water  at  very  low  temperatures  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  yield  nitric  and  nitrous  acids:  ^X>^  -f  IIjO  =  HKOj 
-f  HNOj ;  but  when  added  to  excess  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it 
yieIdH  nitric  acid  and  the  products  of  decomposition  of.  nitrons  acid,  namely, 
nitric  acid  and  nitrogen  dioxide.  In  like  mnnner,  wlien  passed  into  alkaline 
solutions,  it  forms  a  nitrate  and  a  nitrite  of  the  alkali-metal ;  but  it  has  been 
also  supposed  to  unite  directly,  under  certain  circumstances,  with  metaillic 
oxi<les — lead  oxide,  for  example— form ing  definite  crystalline  salts,  and  has 
hence  been  called  hyponitrie  acid  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that  these  salts  are 
compounds  of  nitrates  and  nitrites :  e.  g,^ 

2(PbO,NA)  =  PbfNOs^  -f  Pb(NO,),. 
Hyponitrate.  Nitrate.  Nitrite. 

Atmospheric  Air. — The  exact  composition  of  the  atmosphere  has 
repeatedly  been  made  the  subject  of  experimental  research.  Besides 
nitroiren  and  oxygen,  the  air  contains  a  little «irl)on  dioxide  (carbonic  acid), 
a  very  variable  proportion  of  aqueous  vapor,  a  trace  of  ammonia,  and,  per- 
haps, a  little  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  in  a 
state  of  mixture,  not  of  combination,  yet  their  ratio  is  always  uniform.  Air 
has  been  brought  from  lofty  Alpine  heights,  and  compared  with  that  from 
the  plains  of  Egypt;  it  has  been  brought  from  an  elevation  of  21,000  feet 
bv  the  aid  of  a  balloon;  it  has  been  collected  and  examined  in  London  and 
I'arLs,  and  many  other  plnces :  still  the  i>roportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
remains  unaltered,  the  diffusive  energy  oi  the  gases  being  adequate  to  main- 
tain this  perfect  uniformity  of  mixture.  The  carlK)n  dioxide,  on  the  cim- 
trary,  being  much  influenced  by  local  causes,  varies  coasiderably.  In  the 
following  table  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  given  on  the 
authority  of  Diutias,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  on  that  of  De  Saussnre:  the 
ammonia,  the  diHt'overy  of  whi"h  in  atmospheric  air  is  due  to  Lielig,  is  too 
small  in  quantity  for  direct  estimation. 
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Oompo&itUm  of  the  Atmosphere, 

By  weight       By  measure. 

Nitrogen 77  ports  79.19 

Oxjgea 23     "  20.81 

100  100.00 

Carbon  dioxide,  from  3.7  measureB  to  6.2  measures  in  10,000  measures  of 

air. 
Aqueous  vapor  variable,  depending  much  upon  the  temperature. 
Ammonia^  a  trace. 

Dr.  Frankland  has  analyzed  samples  of  air  taken  bj  himself  in  the  valley 
of  Cbamouni,  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Bianc,  and  ut  the  Grands  Mulcts. 
The  following  are  the  results  of  his  analyses : — 

Carbon  Dioxide.     Oxygen. 

Chamoani  (3000  feet)        ....    0.063  20.894 

Grands  Millets  (11,000  feet)      .        .        .0.111  20.802 

Mont  BhiQC  (15,732  feet)  ....    0.061  20.963 

A  litre  of  pure  and  dry  air  at  0^  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  weighs  1.29366 
grams.  100  cubic  inches  at  60^  F.  and  30  inches  borom.  weigii  30.935 
grains :  hence  a  cubic  foot  weighs  536.96  grains,  which  is  ^{^  of  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  at  the  same  temperature. 

The  analysis  of  air  is  very  well  eflected  by  |>a8sing  it  over  finely  divided 
copper  contained  in  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  carefully  weighed  and  then  heated 
to  redness :  the  nitrogen  is  suffered  to  flow  into  an  exhausted  glass  globe, 
also  previously  weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  of  the  copper  after  the 
experiment  gives  the  amount  of  oxygen,  and^the  increase  in  weight  of  the 
exhausted  globe  gives  the  nitrogen. 

An  easier,  but  less  accurate  method,  con<)ists  in  introducing  into  a  gradu- 
ated tube,  standing  over  water,  a  known  quantitv  of  the  air  to  be  examined, 
and  then  passing  into  the  latter  a  stick  of  phdsphorus  affixed  to  the  end  of  a 
wire.  The  whole  is  left  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  the 
oxygen  is  slowly  but  completely  absorbed,  after  which  the  phosphorus  is 
withdrawn,  and  the  residual  gas  read  off. 

Liebig  proposed  the  use  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  pvropralUc  acid  (a  sub- 
fitauce  which  will  be  described  in  the  department  of  Organic  Chemistry)  for 
the  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  absorptive  uower  of  such  a  solution,  which 
turns  deep  black  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen,  is  very  consider- 
able. Liebig's  method  combines  great  accuracy  with  unusual  rapidity  and 
£icility  of  execution. 

Another  plan  is  to  mix  the  air  with  hydrogen  and  pa<«  an  electric  spark 
through  the  mixture:  after  explosion  the  volume  of  gas  is  read  off  and  com- 
fiared  with  that  of  the  air  employed.  Since  the  analysis  of  gaseous  bodies 
by  explosion  is  an  operation  of  great  importance,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
describe  the  process  m  detiiil,  as  it  is  applicable,  with  certain  obvious  varia- 
tions, to  a  number  of  analogous  cases. 

Instruments  for  this  purpose  are  called  eudiometers.  The  simplest, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  convenient,  consists  of  a  strnis^ht  graduated 
gUuB  tube  (fig.  120)  dosed  at  the  top,  and  having  platinum  wires  inserted 
near  the  closed  end,  to  give  passage  to  an  electric  spark.  This  tube  is  filled 
with  mercury,  and  inverted  m  a  mercurial  pneumatic  trough. 

For  the  analysis  of  air,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  about  one-sixth  of  the 
tube  18  introduoedy  and  its  volume  accurately  ascertained  by  reading  off  with 
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1miif[}),  together  with  that  of  the  bammeter,  and  the  tempenture  of  the  sir, 
■re  alw)  rend  off.  A  qimnliLy  of  pure  hydrogen  ga»  is  now  added,  more 
llian  HtifficienC  tu  unite  with  iill  the  oxygen  preHent  labnlit  half  (he  Tolunie 
of  llie  air),  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  and  the  pressore  eifrtid  upon  it  are 
determined  as  before.  An  ettetric  Ejiarli  is  now  loused  through  the  miitore, 
rare  being  taken  to  prevent-any  eunpe,  bv  pressing  llie  open  end  of  the 
eudiometer  againat  a  piece  of  sheet  caoutchouc  under  the  mercury  in  the 
trough.  Alter  the  exiihision,  tlie  Tolume  is  agnin  delemiine<t,  nnd  is  fonnd 
ti>  be  l(»  than  thul  bi  fore  the  eiplocion.  Tlie  vohime  of  gas  read  off  must 
in  each  case  be  reduced  to  Btandard  jirewire  and  temperature  by  the  metliud 
already  given  (p.  55). 

Now,  since  the  hydrogen  Is  in  excens  and  2  vohimes  of  that  gas  iinile 
with  I  volume  of  oxygen  to  form  water,  one  Uiird  of  llie  diminution  must 
be  the  voliinie  of  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  iutToduced.  An  example 
will  render  this  clear: — ' 

Air  introduced 100 

Air  and  hydrogen IGO 

Volume  aftvr  exploaion 97 

IKminution 63 

^  =  21  =  oxygen  in  the  100 


Nitrogen  Sulphide,  N,R^  is  obtained,  together  with  other  componndri 
hv  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on  sulphur  monochloride  or  on  ihionyl 
rliloiide  (pp.  174,  1H2),  as  a  yellow  powder  which  crystalliies  from  carbon 
sulphide  in  vellowish-red  rhomhic  prisma.  It  becomes  diirk-colored  at  120° 
C.  {248"'  v.)  and  eniila  pungent  vapora;  sublimei  at  136"  C.  (275o  F.)  in 
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Tellowish-red  crvstals;  begins  to  melt  and  give  off  gns  at  ISS"*  C.  (316''  F.) ; 
decomposer  rapidly  at  16u**  C.  (320°  F.),  and  detonates  violently  when 
Bliuck. 

On  adding  sulphur  monochloride,  S|CI„  to  a  solution  of  nitrogen  sulphide 
in  airbon  sulpiude,  a  yellow  crystalline  substance  is  formed,  consisting  of 
the  compound  N^S,C1^  which  sublimes  in  needles  when  heated.  On 
ftirther  atUlition  of  nitroeen  sulphide,  this  yellow  body  is  changed  into  a 
red  compound  (N^S,)^S^»  '^^  ^^'^  '^^  o"  ^till  further  addition,  into 
l^A)ACl„  which  forms  a  yellow  powder  permanent  in  the  air. 

Nitrogen  Selenide,  N^Se,,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
selenium  tetrachloiide,  is  an  orange-ydlow  mass  which  detonates  strongly 
when  heated  to  200**  C.  ^392®  F.)  or  subjected  to  slight  pressure. 

Dinitrososalphorio  Acid,  H2S0,(N0)^— The  alkali-salts  of  this  acid 
(sulpliuric  acid,  HjSOi,  having  1  atom  of  oxygen  replaced  by  2  atoms  of 
univalent  niirusyl,  NO)  are  formed  on  passing  nitrogen  dioxide  into  the 
solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide.  They  are  colorless  and  crystalline,  and 
are  decomposed  by  all  acids,  even  by  carbonic  acid,  into  sulphates  and 
nitrogen  monoxide,  K^O,(NO)j  =  K^04  +  NjO.  The  free  acid  (hydrogen 
salt)  is  not  known.  The  potussiuin  salt  is  resolved  by  heat  into  potassium 
sulphite,  K^Oj,  and  nitrogen  dioxide,  N^O,. 

NltroBolplionio  Aoid,  NO^jSO^^OH.* — This  is  the  composition  of  the 
lead-chamber  crystals,  formed  during  the  nianufiicture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
when  the  supply  of  steam  is  insuffici.nt  to  form  that  acid  at  once  (p.  178). 
The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  sulpiiur- 
ons  oxide :  SO,  -f-  NO^-OH  =  NOa-SOj-OH :  bv  parsing  vapor  of  nitrosyl 
chloride  into  sulphuric  acid :  NOUl  -f  HO.SOj.()H  =  HCl  -f-  NO..SOj.OH  ; 
and  together  with  nitric  acid  by  the  action  of  nitrogen  telroxide  on  sul- 
phuric acid:  N^O^  +  UO.SO,.OH  =  NO,.OH  +  NO^-SO^-OH.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  rhombic  prisms,  or  in  tabular  or  nodular  masses,  which  begiu 
to  melt  and  give  off  vapor  at  30**.  It  dissolves  in  small  quantities  of 
oold  water,  forming  a  blue  liquid  containing  sulphuric  and  nitrous  acids: 
NO,.SO,.OH  -h  HOH  =  HO.SO,.OH  +  NO,H.  It  dissolves  also  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  can  be  distilled  without 
decomposition. 

HUraguiphonie  chloride,  NO2.SO2.CI,  formed  by  direct  combination  of  SO, 
and  N0,C1,  is  a  white  crystalline  mass  which  melts  when  heated,  with 
se]iarati(»n  of  nitrosyl  chloride,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  and  nitrous  acids. 

NitromUphonie  oxide  or  ankudridey  N^SoOa  =  (N0,.S02)20,  is  formed  by 

the  action  of  heat  on  nitrosulphonic  acid,  but  is  best  prepared  by  passing 

dry  nitrogen  dioxide  into  sulphuric  oxide,  and  heating  the  resulting  solution 

nearly  to  the  boiling  point:  3S0,0  +  NA  =  (NO,.SO,),0  -f  SO,.    It  is 

also  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  oxide  on  nitrogen  tetroxide,  and  by 

heating  the  following  compound.    It  crystallizes  in  hard  colorless  s(]uare 

prisms,  melting  at  217**  C.  (423°  F.),  to  a  yellow  liquid  which  becomes 

darker  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  distils  unchanged  at  360**  C.  (680°  F.). 

It  dissolves  readily  in  strong  sulphuric  add,  forming  nitrosulphonic  acid. 

f  NO  SO     1 
OxynUrogulphcnie  ankydiide,  <  qmq  oJ)  f  O,  is  formed  when  sulphuric 

oxide  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  are  brought  together  at  a  low  temperature,  and 

*  The  name  "sulphonlc  acid"  Is  applied  to  derivatives  of  iinsvmmetrical  sulphurous 
■eld,  HJSiK.OH,  formed  by  replacing  the  first  hydrogen-atom  by  a  univalent  rRdic:e: 
c.  ^.,  m«th  jisulphonic  acid,  CU«.SOa.OU ;  phenylaulphouic  acid,  C.lIsiiOs.Oli.— (iH.>e  Or- 
ganic CUKMUTBY.) 
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separates  as  a  white  crystalline  masB,  which  gives  off  oxygen  when  heated, 
and  is  reduced  to  the  preceding  oompoond. 

NUivxypyrotulphtarie  acid,  i^,H.O.SO,(NO.),  separates  oat  at  a  certain 
degree  of  ooncentmtion  from  the  thick  oily  Hqaid  formed  on  mixing  sul- 
phuric oxide  with  nitrogen  tetroxide.  It  dissolves  in  warm  dilole  nitric 
acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  crystals  containing  1  molecule  of  water. 

Anmion-Biilplionlc  Acids. — ^The  adds  of  this  series,  known  only  aa 
potassium  salts,  are  formed  on  the  type  NH5  (the  nitrogen  being  quinquiv- 
alent as  in  the  nitrates).  Potassium  ammonMrasulphonaiej  NH(S03K)4.  is 
obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  adding  potassium  sniphite  in  excess 
to  a  solution  of  the  niirite,  potassinm  hydroxide  remaining  dissolved : 

4K^,  +  KNO,  +  3H,0  =  NH(S0,K)4  +  6K0H. 

By  prolonged  contact  with  water,  or  by  boiling  with  dilute  potash-ley,  this 
salt  is  resolved  into  add  potassium  sulphate  and  potamum  ammotUnsHl-- 
phonatef  according  to  the  equation, 

NH(S0,K)4  -f  H,0  =  KHSO4  +  NH,(SO,KV 

The  trisulphonate  separates  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  soluble  in  hoi  dilute  potash,  from  wliich  it  may  be  recry^tallized. 
By  boiling  with  acidulatid  water  it  is  converted  into  amnum-disulpkonaie ; 
thus: 

NH,(SOsK)j  -f-  H,0  =  IIKSO4  +  NH,(SO,K)^ 

This  last  salt  forms  six-sided  prisrofs  and  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  I  fil- 
ing with  a  dilute  acid,  or  by  heating  in  the  dry  state  at  *200®,  yielding 
ammonia  sulphurous  oxide  and  dipotassic  sulphate :  ^Hs(SO|K),  =  NU, 
-f  SO,  4-  K^SO^. 

Hifdroiylamin4Hiindph<mie  acid,  K(OH)(SO,H),  (also  called  Mphawatie 
add),  is  formed,  as  potassium  salt,  by  mixing  tlie  solutions  of  potassium 
nitrite  and  sulphite  in  the  proportion  of  one  molecule  of  the  first  to  less 
thun  four  molecules  of  the  second.  This  salt  crystallizes  in  long  bright 
transparent  needles,  and  is  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  poUusnim 
hydroxylaminemonasulphonate : 

N(OH)(SO,K),  +  H,0  =  HKSO4  +  NH(OH)(SO,K), 

which  may  be  cryntallized  from  solution  in  hot  water,  but  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  potash  into  ammonia,  potassium  sulphate,  and  nitrogen  mon* 
oxide;  thus: 

4NII(OH)(SO,K)  +  4K0H  =  N,0  +  2NHj  +  ffijSO*  +  3H,0. 


Symbol,  P.    Atomic  weight,  30.96.    Vapor^iensity,  61.92. 

Phosphorus  in  the  state  of  phosphoric  acid  is  contained  in  the  ancient 
unstrutified  rockii  and  in  lavas  of  modem  origin.    As  thei^e  disintegrate  and 
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crumble  down  into  fertile  soil,  the  phoepliatM  pasi  into  the  UTganium  of 
pliints,  aiid  atlioialely  into  ihe  bodiei  ul  tlie  aniiiialB  to  which  the  pUntti 
serve  for  food.  The  etsthy  phoBphatee  -pUj  a  very  imponuit  put  in  the 
■tmcture  tif  the  nnimal  fnme,  by  cummuiiicating  uJMbixa  uid  luflexihility 
to  the  bony  akeleiun. 

Phoaphonia  was  duKx>vered  in  1669  by  Bi-aodt,  of  Hamburg,  wlio  pre- 
pared it  from  urine.  Tlie  lollowing  ia  an  outline  of  the  nietliiid  of  pre^ni- 
tion  now  ado|>t(-d  : — Thoroughly  calcined  bonte  are  reduced  to  powder,  and 
mixed  with  two-thirda  of  tlieir  weight  of  aulphuric  acid  diluted  with  a 
coDBiderabie  quantity  of  wjter:  this  mixture,  after  standing  fur  some  hmm 
is  filtered,  and  the  nearly  insoluble  calcium  aulphate  Lt  waalied.  The  liigiiid 
is  then  evaporaied  to  a  syrupy  cuDsintence  and  mixtd  with  charcoal  piwiltrr, 
and  the  desiccation  is  completed  in  an  iron  Tissel  exposed  to  a  high  terii- 
peraiure.  The  residue,  when  quite  dry,  is  transierred  to  a  atoneware  retort 
to  whii-b  a.  wide  bent  tube  is  luted,  dipping  a  little  way  into  the  water  oon. 
taioed  in  the  receiver  (fig.  121),  A  narrow  lube  serves  to  give  issue  to  the 
gasea,  wbtch  are  conveyed  to  a  chimney.  This 
manufacture   is   now  conducted   on  •  veir  laive  ^^«-  '^l. 

acale,  the  coiuamption  of  phoephorus,  for  the 
^parentljr  IriBing  article  of  instantimeoue-light 
malches,  being  something  priidigious. 

Phoxphorus,  when  pur^  very  much  resembles 
in  appearance  imperleclly  bleached  wax,  and  is 
K&  and  flexible  at  common  temperatures.  Its 
density  is  1.77,  and  that  of  lis  vapor  4.35,  air 
beipg  unity,  or  61.92  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
unity.  It  melts  at  44°  C.  (111°  F.),  and  boils  at 
2*)°  C.  1636°  F.).  On  slowly  fo-.ling  melled 
phoephorufl,  well-formed  dodecahedrons  are  .some- 
time obtained.  I'hoaplioruB  is  iniioluble  in  water, 
and  is  usiiatty  kept  immerEed  in  that  liquid,  but 
dissolves  in  oil,  in  native  naphtha,  and  irapecially  in 
carbon  bisniphide.  When  act  on  fire  in  the  air,  it 
bums  with  a  bright  Samt^  generating  phosphorus 

oxide.  It  ia  exceedingly  infl;immable,  sometlmeti  taking  fire  at  the  hfat  of 
the  hand,  and  deiiiands  greut  care  in  its  management;  a  blow  or  hard  rub 
wilt  very  often  kindle  it.  A  stick  of  pluisphoruB  betd  in  the  air  always 
apjieajs  to  emit  a  whitish  smoke,  luminous  hi  the  dark.  This  eflbot  is 
chiefly  due  to  a  slow  comhuelion  which  Ihe  phosphorus  undertw^^  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  upon  it  depends  one  of  the  nielliods  employini  for 
the  analysis  of  air.  as  alreiidy  descrilied.  It  is  singular  chat  the  t^lnw  oxida- 
tion of  phoBphoriis  may  be  enlirely  prevented  by  tlie  presence  of  a  smiill 
quantity  of  oleGant  gas,  or  (he  vajnr  of  ether,  or  aome  essential  oil ;  plioii- 
phonis  may  even  be  distilled  in  an  atmosphere  containing  vapor  of  oil  of 
tur[«nline  in  considerable  quantity.  Neither  does  the  action  go  on  in  pore 
oxygen— at  least,  nt  the  temperature  of  16.6°  C.  (60°  F.).  whicli  is  very 
remarkable ;  but  if  the  gas  be  rarefied,  or  diluted  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen, 
or  carbonic  acid,  oxidation  is  set  up, 

A  very  remarkable  modification  of  this  element  is  known  by  the  name 
of  amorphous  phosphorus.  It  was  discovered  by  Schriitler,  and  miiy 
be  made  by  exposing  common  phosphorus  for  fifty  hours  at  a  tem}ieratiire 
of  240°  to  250°  C.  (4G4°  to  482°  F.l,  in  an  atmosphere  which  Is  unable  h 
act  chemically  upon  iL  At  this  temperature 
and  insoluble  in  carbon  bisulphide,  whereby  it 
nary  phosplioma.    It  may  be  obtained  in  co 

phoepliorDi  is  kept  for  a  week  at  s  constant  Iiigh  lempemture.  U  is  a 
Oubereut,  reddish- brown,  infusible  subslunc-e,  of  Bi>eci£c  gravity  between 
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2.089  and  2.106.  It  does  not  become  Inminous  in  the  dark  until  the  tem- 
peniture  b  raised  to  about  200^  C.  (392^  F.),  nor  lias  it  any  tendency  to 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  When  hettted  to  260''  C.  (500®  F.),  it 
is  reconverted  into  ordinary  phosphorus. 

When  phosphorus  is  melttd  beneaih  the  surface  of  hot  water,  and  a  stream 
of  oxygen  gas  is  forced  upon  it  from  a  bladder,  combustion  ensues^  and  the 
phosphorus  is  convened  in  great  part  into  a  brick-red  powder,  wliich  was 
formerly  believed  to  be  a  peculiar  oxide  of  phosphorus;  but  Schrotter  lias 
shown  that  it  is  a  mixture  consisting  chiefly  of  amorphous  phosphorus. 

Phosfhorits  and  Hydrogen. 

PhosphonM  TTihj6iide,^Pko9phi'ne,—Phosphorfaed  Hydrogen,  PIT^ 
— This  body  is  analogous  in  some  of  its  chemical  relations  to  ammonia  gas ; 
its  alkaline  properties  are,  however,  much  weaker. 

It  may  be  obtainid  in  a  state  of  purity  by  heating  phosphorous  acid  in  a 
small  retort,  the  acid  being  then  resolved  into  phosphine  and  phosphoric 
acid: 

4H,P0,  =  PH,  +  3H,P04. 


Thus  obtained,  the  gas  has  a  density  of  1.20  (referred  to  air),  or  16.98  ( 
ferred  to  hydrogen),  which  number  is  the  half  of  its  molecular  weight  It 
contains  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  half  a  volume  of  phosphorus  vapor, 
condensed  into  two  volumes.  It  has  a  highly  disagreeable  odor  of  garlic,  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  formin^^ 
water  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Phos^ihine  may  also  be  produced  by  boiling  together,  in  a  retort  of  small 
dimensions,  caustic  potash  or  slaked  lime,  water,  and  iihosphorus ;  the  vessel 
should  be  filled  to  the  neck,  and  the  extremity  of  the  latter  made  to  dip  into 
the  water  of  the  pneumatic  tnmgh.  In  the  reaction  which  ensues,  tlie  water 
is  decomposed,  and  both  its  elements  combine  with  the  phosphorus. 

Pg  +  3CaH  A  +  6H,0  =  2PH,  +  SCaH^PA- 
Calcium  Calcium 

hydroxide.  hypophocpbite. 

The  phosphine  prepared  by  the  latter  process  has  the  singular  property 
of  spontaneous  inflammability  when  admitted  into  the  air  or  into  oxygen 
fras ;  with  the  latter,  the  experiment  is  very  Ix^antiful,  but  requires  caution : 
the  bubbles  should  be  admitted  singly.  When  kept  over  water  for  some 
time,  the  gas  loses  this  property,  without  otherwise  sufiering  any  appreciable 
change;  but  if  dried  by  calcium  chloride,  it  may  be  kept  unaltered  for  a 
much  longer  time.  Paul  Th^nard  has  shown  that  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustibility of  tlie  gas  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  vapor  of  a  liquid  hy- 
drogen phosphide,  PIIj,  which  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantity,  by  con- 
veying the  gas  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  calcium  phosphide 
through  a  tube  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  This  substance  forms  a  color- 
less liquid  of  high  refractive  power  and  very  great  volatility.  It  does  not 
solidify  at  0°  F.  ( — 17.8°  C).  In  contact  with  air  it  inflames  instantly,  and 
its  vapor  in  very  small  quantity  communicates  spontaneous  inflammability 
to  pure  phosphine,  and  to  all  otner  combustible  gases.  It  is  decom|K)8&l  by 
light  into  gaseous  phosphine,  and  a  solid  phosphide,  PjH,  which  is  often 
seen  on  the  inside  of  jars  containing  gas  which,  by  exposure  to  light,  has 
lost  the  property  of  spontaneous  inflammation.  Strong  acids  occasion  its 
instantaneous  decomposition.  It  is  as  unstable  as  hydrogen  dioxide.  Ii  is 
to  be  observed  that  pure  phosphine  gas  it^iclf  becomes  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable if  heated  to  tne  temperature  of  boiling  water. 

Phosphine  decomposes  several  metallic  solutions,  giving  rise  to  precipi- 
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tates  of  insoluble  phosphides.    With  hydriodic  acid  it  forms  a  crjstalliue 
oompounds^  PU.^1,  somewhat  resembling  sal-ammoniuc 


Phosphorus  Ain>  Chlorine. 

Phosphorus  forms  two  chlorides,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides, 
the  quantities  of  chlorine  combined  with  the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus 
being  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  5. 

PlLOBphonis  Trichloride,  or  Phosphoroiis  Chloride,  PC1„  is  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  sulphur  dichloride,  by  gently  heating  phos- 
phorus in  dry  chlorine  gas,  the  phosphorus  being  in  excess ;  or  by  passing 
the  vapor  of  phosphorus  over  fragments  of  calomel  (mercurous  chloride) 
ctHitsiined  in  a  ghiss  tube,  and  strongly  heated.  It  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid, 
which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  has  a  powerful  and  offensive  odor.  Its  specitic 
gravity  is  1.45.  Thrown  into  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  slowly 
dec-omposed,  yielding  phosphorous  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid:  PCI,  +  311./^ 
=  3UC1  -h  lljFO,. 

Phosphonts  Pentachloride,  or  Phosphoric  Chloride,  PCI5,  is 
formed  when  phosphorus  is  burned  in  excess  of  chlorine.     Pieces  of  plios- 

Shon»  are  introduced  into  a  large  tubulated  retort  which  is  then  filled  with 
ry  chlorine  gas.  The  phospliorus  takes  fire,  ana  bums  with  a  pale  flatnc, 
forming  a  white  volatile  crystalline  sublimate,  which  is  the  pentachloride. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity  by  passing  a  stream  of  dry  chlorine 
gas  into  the  liquid  trichloride,  which  becomes  gradually  converted  into  a 
solid  cnrstalline  mass.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  is  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  phosphoric  and  hydrochloric  acids: 

pas  +  411,0  =  5Ha  +  HjPO^. 

Phosphoms  Ozychloride,  POCl,,  is  produced,  together  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  phosphorus  pentachloride  is  heated  with  a  quantity  of 
water  insufficient  to  convert  it  into  phosphoric  acid.  It  mav  also  be  pre- 
pared by  distilling  the  pentachloride  with  dehydrated  oxalic  acid,  or  by 
distiliing  a  mixture  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  and  phosphoric  oxide.  It 
is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.7,  having  a  very  pungent  odor,  boilins  at 
llO**  C.  (230°  F.j,  readily  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  phos- 
phoric adds. 

A  nUphoehloride  of  analogous  composition  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  on  the  pentachloride.  It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  de- 
com(»06ed  by  water. 

Two  bromides  0/ phosphorug,  an  oxybromide,  and  a  Btdphobromide,  are  known, 
corresponding  in  composition  and  properties  with  the  chlorine  compounds, 
and  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

Phosphorus  forms  also  two  iodidea,  PI,  and  PL.  Both  are  obtained  by 
dissolving  phosphorus  and  iodine  together  in  carbon  bisulphide,  and  cool- 
ing the  liquid  till  crystals  are  deposited.  Whatever  proportioas  of  iodine 
and  phosphorus  majr  be  used,  these  two  compoimds  always  crystallize  out, 
mixed  with  excess  either  of  iodine  or  of  phosphorus. 

The  di'iodid€  melts  at  110°  C.  (230°  F.),  forming  a  red  liquid  which  con- 
denses to  a  light  red  solid.  The  tn-iodide  melts  at  55°  C.  (131°  F.),  and 
crystallizes  on  cooling  in  well-defined  prisms.  Both  are  decomposed  by 
water,  yielding  hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids,  the  di-iodide  also  deposit- 
ing yellow  flakes  of  phosphorus. 
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Phosphorus  and  Oxygen. 

There  are  two  definite  oxides  of  phosphoms,  in  which  the  quantities  of 
oxygen  united  with  the  same  quantity  of  phosphorus  aie  to  one  another 
3  to  5,  viz. : — 

Compofiition  by  ireight. 

4 

Formula.    PI 

Phosphorus  Trioxide,  orl 


Phosphorous  oxide 
bosphorus  Pentozi' 
Phosphoric  oxide 


Phosphorus  Pentozide,  or  \ 


Formula. 

Phosphorus. 

Oxygen. 

PA 

61.92 

+ 

48 

PA 

61.92 

+ 

80 

Both  these  are  acid  oxides,  uniting  with  water  and  metallic  oxides  to 
form  salts,  called  phosphites  and  phosphates  respectively,  the  hy- 
drogen salts  being  also  called  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  aci<L 
There  are  also  two  other  oxygen-acids  of  phosphorus,  viz.,  hypophosphorous 
acid  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxygen  than  phosphorous  acid,  and 
hypophosplioric  acid  intermediate  in  comiKisition  between  phosphorous  and 
phosphoric  acids. 

Hypophosphoroos  Acid.  HsPO,.— When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  lime  or  baryta,  water  is  decomposid,  giving  r^se  to  phosphine 
and  liypophosphonius  acid :  the  first  escapes  as  gsis,  and  the  hypophosphor- 
ous acid  remains  as  a  barium  salt : 

Ps  +  3BaHA  +  611,0=  SBaH^CPO,),  +  2n,P. 

The  soluble  hypophosphite  mav  be  crystallized  out  by  slow  evaporation. 
On  adding  to  the  liquid  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  necessary  to  preci|»i- 
tate  the  base,  tiie  hypophosphorous  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  and  may  be 
n  duced  to  a  syrupy  consistence  by  evaporation.  The  acid  is  very  prone  to 
alisorb  more  oxygen,  and  is  therefore  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent  All  its 
salts  are  soluble  in  water. 

Phosphoroas  Oxide,  P^Og,  is  formed  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phof«- 
phorus  in  the  air,  or  by  burning  that  substance  by  means  of  a  very  limited 
supply  of  dry  air,  in  which  case  it  is  anhydrous,  and  presents  the  aspect  of 
a  white  powder.  Phitsphortms  aeid,  HjPO,  or  3H,0,PjOa,  ^  ""^^^  conveni- 
ently prepared  by  adding  water  to  the  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  when 
mutual  decomposition  takes  place,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  phosphorus,  generating  phosphorous  acid,  and  its  hydrogen  to 
the  chloruie,  giving  rise  to  hydrochloric  acid : 

PCI,  +  3H,0  =.  3HC1  +  H3PO,. 

By  evaporating  the  solution  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  the  hydrochloric  ' 
acid  is  expelle<],  and  the  residue  crystallizes  on  cooling. 

Phosphorous  acid  is  very  deliquescent,  and  very  prone  to  attract  oxygen 
and  pass  into  piiosphoric  acid,  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is  resolved 
into  phosphoric  acid  and  pure  phosphine  gas.  It  is  composed  of  110  parts 
of  iihosphorous  oxide  and  54  parts  of  water,  or  31  phosphorus,  48  oxygen, 
and  3  hydrogen. 

PhosphoTlo  Oxide,  P-O5  (also  called  Anhydrous  Phonphone  Acid,  or 
rkot^hitrie  Anhydride), — Wnen  phosphorus  is  burned  under  a  bell-jar  by 
the  aid  of  a  copious  supply  of  ary  air,  snow-like  phosphoric  oxide  is  pio- 
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duoed  in  great  quantity.  This  substance  exhibits  attraction  for  water 
Btronger  even  than  that  of  sulphuric  oxide;  in  fact,  sulphuric  oxide  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  strong  sulphuric  acid  in  conttict  with  phosphoric 
oxide.  Kxposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  moments,  phosphoric  oxide  deliquesces 
to  a  liquid,  and  when  thrown  into  water,  combines  with  the  latter  with  ex- 
plosive violence,  and  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid.  The  water  thus 
taken  up  cannot  ngain  be  separated. 

When  nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  whirh  a 
Teoeiver  is  connected,  and  fragments  of  phosphorus  are  added  singly,  taking 
care  to  sufier  the  violence  of  the  action  to  subside  after  each  addition,  the 
plio»phorus  is  oxidized  to  its  maximum  and  converted  into  phosphoric  aci<l. 
By  distilling  off  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  transferring  the  residue 
in  the  retort  to  a  platinum  vessel,  and  then  cautiously  raising  the  heat  to 
redness,  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  obtained  pure.  This  is  the  giaeuU 
phofephorie  acid  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

A  third  method  of  preparing  phosphoric  acid  consists  in  taking  the  acid 
calcinm  phosphate  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bone-earth, 
precipitating  it  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  carbonate,  separating  by  a 
filter  the  insoluble  calcium  salt,  and  then  evaporating  and  igniting  in  a 
platinum  vessel  the  mixed  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Phos- 
phoric acid  alone  remains  behind.  The  acid  tlius  obtained  is  somewhat 
impure. 

One  of  the  most  advantageous  methods  of  preparing  pure  phosphoric  acid 
on  the  lai^  scale  is  to  bum  phosphorus  in  a  two-neckea  glass  globe  through 
which  a  current  of  dry  air  is  passed :  in  this  way  the  process  may  be  carried 
on  continuously.  The  phosphoric  oxide  obtained  may  he  preserved  in  that 
state,  or  converted  into  hydrate  or  glacial  acid,  by  addition  of  water  and 
snbsequent  fusion  in  a  platinum  vessel. 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  or  raetaphosphoric  acid,  is  exceedingly 
deliquescent,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  closely  stopped  bottle.  It  con- 
tains 142  parts  of  phosphoric  oxide  and  18  parts  of  water,  or  31  phosphorns, 
48  oxygen,  and  1  hydrogen,  and  is  repre^nted  by  the  formula  HjO.P^Og  or 
HPO3.  Phosphoric  oxide  likewise  unites  with  2  and  3  molecules  of  wat  t, 
forming  the  compounds  2HjO,P205  or  H^Pfi^,  and  SHjCP^Os  or  HjPO^, 
called  respectively  pyrophosphoric  acid  and  orthophosphoric 
acid.  The  last  is  formed  by  oxidizing  phosphorus  with  nitric  acid,  and  by 
the  action  of  water  on  phosphorous  pentachloride : 

PCI5  +  4H,0  =  6Ha  -f  H5PO4. 

The  aqneons  solution  evaporated  to  a  thin  synip,  and  left  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  deposits  orthophosphoric  acid  in  prismatic  crystals.  The  same  solu- 
tion may  be  heated  to  160°  C.  (320°  F.)  without  change  in  the  comfiosition 
of  the  acid ;  but  at  213°  C.  (416°  F.)  it  gives  off  a  molecule  of  water,  and  is 
converted  into  pyrophosphoric  acid  ;  and  at  a  red  heat  it  gives  off  another 
molecule  of  waU-r,  and  leaves  metaphosphoric  acid.  Each  of  these  arids 
ibrms  a  distinct  class  of  salts,  exhibiting  reactions  peculiar  to  itself.  They 
will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  general  theory  of  saline  com- 
pounds. 

Phosphoric  oxide  is  readily  volatilized,  and  may  be  sublimed  by  the  heat 
of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp.  The  acid  may  be  fused  in  a  platinum  cmcible 
at  a  red  heat;  at  this  temperature  it  evolves  considenibie  quantities  of 
vapor,  but  is  still  far  from  its  boiling  point.  Phonphoric  acid  is  a  very 
powerful  acid :  being  less  volatile  than  sulphuric  acid,  it  exp;  Is  the  latter  at 
higher  temperatures,  nlthougli  it  is  di<jplacod  by  sulphuric  acid  at  common 
temperatures.  Its  solution  has  an  intensely  sour  taste,  and  reddens  litmus- 
paper ;  it  is  not  poisonous. 
18* 
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HypophosphoTlo  Acid,  B^Vfi^  ■==  (HO),OP .  PO(OH)^— Tliia  acid 
is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  acid  liquid  (Pelletier's  acide  phofphaliqtte) 
formed  when  phospliorus  partially  covered  with  water  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  majr  be  separated  as  a  sparingly  soluble  sodium  salt  by  treating  that 
liquid  with  carbonate  or  acetate  of  sodium.  The  pure  acid  is  best  pre|iared 
by  decomposing  its  lead  salt  suspended  in  water  with  hydrogen  wilphide. 
Its  aqueous  solution  is  strongly  acid,  and  may  be  boiled  without  decom|ia6i- 
tion,  but  when  evaporated  to  a  Kyrup  it  Lb  resolved  by  further  heating  into 
phosphorous  and  phoi«phoric  acids.  It  gives  a  white  prec-ipitate  with  silver 
sails,  and  is  oxidized  by  potassium  permanganate  to  phoRphoiic  acid.  It  is 
quadribanic,  yielding,  for  exiimple,  tne  sodium  salts  Na4(E*0,)|,  Ka,H(PO,),y 
Ka,H,(PO,),. 

Phosphorus  with  Sulphur  a^td  Seuenium. 

Sulphides. — When  ordinary  phosphorus  and  sulphur  are  heated  to- 
gether in  the  dry  state,  or  mehed  tof;ether  under  water,  combination  takes 
place,  attended  with  vivid  combustion  and  often  with  violent  explopion. 
When  amorphous  phosphorus  is  used,  the  reaction  is  not  explosive^  though 
still  very  violent 

Six  compounds  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  have  been  prepared,  containing 
the  following  proportions  of  their  elements : — 

Composition  by  weight. 

/ • » 

Phosphorus.  Sulphur. 

Hemisulphide,  P4S 3U.96      +  8 

Monosulphide,  P^ 30.96      -f  16 

tesquisulphide,  P4S3 30.96      +  24 

Trisulphide,  PA 30.96      +  48 

Pentasulpliide.  P^5 30.96      -f  80 


Dodecasulphide,  PAi 30.96      + 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  are  analogous  to  phosphorous  and  phosplloric  oxides 
respectively;  the  others  have  no  known  analogues  in  tne  oxygen  series. 
They  may  all  be  formed  by  heating  the  two  bodies  together  in  the  reqnind 
proportionH ;  but  the  trisiilphide  and  1  entnsulphide  are  more  easily  pre) tared 
by  warming  the  monosulphide  with  additional  proportions  of  sulphur. 
Moreover,  the  two  lower  sulphides  exhibit  isomeric  modifications,  each 
being  capable  of  existing  as  a  colorless  liquid  nnd  ns  a  red  solid. 

The  mono-,  tri-,  and  penta-sulphides  of  phosphorus  unite  with  metallic 
sulphides,  forming  sulphur  salts.  The  copper  salts  have  the  following 
composition : — 

Hypothiophosphite,  CnS,Pj8  =  CuPjS^ 
Thiophosphite,  CuS,P,S5  =  CuPjS^. 

Thiophosphate,         CuS,PA  =  CuP^. 

Selenides  of  Phosphoms,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  first, 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  sulphides  above  mentioned,  are  produced  by 
heating  ordinary  phosphorus  and  selenium  together  in  the  required  propor- 
tions in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas.  The  hemi-selenide  is  a  dark  yellow, 
oily,  fetid  lic^nid,  solidifying  at  12^  C.  (63.6°  F.) ;  the  other  compounds  are 
dark  red  solids.  The  mono-,  tri-,  nnd  penta-selenides  unite  witn  metallic 
selenides,  forming  selenium  salts  analogous  to  the  sulphur  salts  above  men* 
ticmed. 

ThiophoBphoric  Acid,  H,PSO,  or  PS(OH),  (phosphoric  acid  having 
1  at.  O  replaced  by  S),  is  not  known  in  the  free  state.    Its  sodium  salt, 
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Nft^PSO,,  obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding  chloride  (ii^ra)  with  caustic 
soda,  forms  ci-ystals  which  have  an  alkaline  reaction  and  are  deoonipobed 
by  the  weake^  acids,  the  hydrogen  thiophosphate  thereby  produced  being 
at  once  r«.8olyed  into  hydrogen  sulphide  and  phosphoric  acid:  F:S(OU)s 
H,0  =  H^  -I-  PO(OH  j^ 


Vliiophosplioryl  Chloride,  PSC1„  formed  by  the  action  of  i>hoRp1)oru9 
pentachloride  on  the  pentanulphide,  (^PClj  -h  P^^  =  oPSCl,),  is  a  color- 
leas,  mobile,  strongly  refractive,  pungent-smelling  liquid  boiling  at  125*^  C. 
(2o7°  F.)  and  having  a  density  of  1.10816  itt  0**.  It  is  decompot^  by  water 
into  hydrochloric  and  tiiio^thosphoric  acids,  the  latter  being  then  further 
decomposed  as  above. 

Thiophosphorjl  Bromide,  PSBr,,  is  prepared  by  distilling  phos- 
phorus tribromiJe  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  better  by  gradually  adding 
bromine  (8  pts.)  to  a  well-cooled  solution  of  1  pt.  sulphur  and  I  pt  phos- 
phorus in  carbon  sulphide.  On  distilling  the  liquid,  the  carbon  sulphide 
|iftsses  over  first  and  then  the  thiobromide,  which  may  be  purified  by  agita- 
tion with  water,  whereby  a  hydrate,  PSBrj,H,0,  is  formed,  which  ^ives  off 
its  water  at  35°  C  (95°  F.).  The  anhydrous  compound  is  obtained,  by 
evaporating  its  solution  in  carbon  sulphide,  as  a  yellow  liouid,  which  when 
touched  by  a  solid  body  immediately  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is 
alowly  decomposed  by  hcUing  with  water,  and  is  partly  resolved  by  dis- 
til lation  into  sulphur  and  the  compound  PSBr,,PBrs,  which  boils  at  205°  C. 
(401°  F.). 

Pyrothiophosphorjl  Bromide.  P^SsBr^,  is  obtained  b^  dropping  a 
fiolntion  of  bromine  in  carbon  sulphiile  on  phosphorus  trisulphide  moistened 
with  the  same  liquid.  It  is  an  oily,  yellow,  fuming  liquid,  which  has  an 
aromatic  pun^nt  odor,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  the  ortho-compoimd 
and  phosphoric  sulphiae:  SP^S^Br^  =  4PSBr,  -f  ^^^ 

TJie  formation  of  this  compound  is  accompanied  by  that  of  a  thick  yellow 
oily  liquid-^probably  meiaJthiophomhoryl  bromidej  rS^Br,  easily  separated 
from  the  preceding  by  its  insolubility  in  ether.  Its  formation  is  ^lerhaps 
due  to  the  react'on  of  the  P^Sg,  formed  as  above,  with  the  trisulphide  and 
bromine,  as  shown  by  the  equation,  P^S^  -f  P^S,  -|-  4Br  =  4PSxBr. 

Phosphobus  and  Nitrogeij. 

Pbospham,  PN,H,  formed  by  passing  dry  ammonia  over  PCI5  and  heat* 
ing  the  product  out  of  contact  with  the  air  as  long  as  sal-ammoniac  sublimes, 
is  a  light  white  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  infusible  nt  a  red  heat.  When 
heated  in  the  air,  it  slowly  oxidizes,  givin?  ofi*  white  fumes;  and  when 
moistened  and  heated  it  yields  ammonia  and  metaphosphoric  acid :  PN,!! 
-f  3HjO  =  2NHj  -f  POgH.  By  fusion  with  caustic  alkali,  it  is  decom- 
posed, with  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  yielding  ammonia  and  an  ortho- 
phosphate:  PN,H  +  3K0H  +  H,0  =  2NH,  +  PO(OK),. 

Phosphamide,  P0(NH)(NH2),  is  obtained,  together  with  sal-ammoniac, 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphorus  pentachloride.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  and  is  slowly  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  acid  ammonium 
phosphate:  PO(NH)(NH,)  +  3H,0  =  PO(OH)(ONHJ,. 

Phosphoryl  Triamide,  POCNH,),,  the  amide  of  orthophosphoric  acid, 
is  obtained  bv  the  action  of  water  on  phosphorus  oxychh>ride:  POCl, 
4-  6NH,  =  3!^H4C1  -f  PO(NH,),.  On  dissolving  out  the  sal-ammoniac 
by  water,  the  triamide  remains  as  a  white  amorphous  powder,  nut  acted 
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upon  hy  boiling  with  water  or  aqneons  potash-flolution,  but  decomposed  hy 
suipiiuricacid  inlo  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia:  2PO(NH2)3  +  3H«804 
H-  6H,0  =  2PO(OH),  +  3(NH4)^4.  By  fuBion  with  potash  it  yields 
ammonia  and  potassium  phosphate. 

Thiophosphoryl  Triamide,  PS(NHj)a,  is  formed  together  with  sal- 
ammoniac  hy  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphorus  thiochloride.  It  is  a 
white  amorphous  mass,  decomposing  when  heated,  and  converted  hy  hot 
water  into  ammonium  thiophosphate,  PS^ONH^)^ 

Phosphoryl  Nitride,  PON,  obtained  by  heating  pliosphamide  or  phoe- 
phoryl  triamide  out  of  contact  with  the  air^  is  a  white  amorphous  ()Owder, 
which  melts  at  a  red  heat  and  resolidifies  tu  a  vitreous  mass.  It  Is  not 
atUicked  by  nitric  ac  id,  but  b  converted  by  fusion  with  potash  into  ammonia 
and  potassium  orthophobphate :  PON  -f  3KOH  =  NH,  +  PO(OK),. 

Pyrophosphotriamio  Acid,  P,Os(OH)(NHj),.  This  compound,  de- 
rived from  pyroi)hosphoric  acid,  P2O8(0H)4,  by  substitution  of  3NH,  for 
3110,  is  obtainea  bv  passing  ammonia  into  phosphorus  oxychloride  with- 
out coolmg,  and  boiling  the  product  with  water:  2P0C1, -f- 9NH, -f  211,0 
=  6NH4CI -f  p203(Ori)(KH2)8.  It  is  an  amorphous  tasteless  powder,  de- 
composed by  boiling  witJi  water  into  animonia  and  'Dyvvphogphodicmic  acidy 
P,(>s(OII)2(NI{,)2,  which  is  an  amorphous  mass  soluble  in  water  and  de- 
com()08ed  by  heat  into  ammonia  and  phosphoric  oxide :  P,Oj(OH)^(NH2), 
=  2NIT3  -f  PjOft.  By  continued  boiling  with  water  it  is  converted  into  py- 
rophosphamic  acid,  P203(OH)3NJI„  which  when  similaily  treated,  yields 
ammonia  phosphate  and  pyrophosphoric  acid: 

•    PA(OH),NH,  +  HOH  =  NH3  +  PA(on),. 

Nitrogen  Chlorophosphide,  P3N3C1^  is  formed  by  distilling  the 
pi-odtict  of  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phosphorus  pentachlorid^  and  by  dis- 
tilling 1  part  of  the  pentachloride  with  2  parts  saVammoninc.  It  sublimes 
in  thin  transparent  six-sided  plates  melting  at  110®  C.  (230®  F)  and  boil- 
ing at  240°  C.  (284®  F.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water^  but  is  slowly  decomposed 
theieby,  with  formation  of  pyrophosphodlamic  acid: 

2P,N3Cl6  +  1511,0  ==  12IIC1  4-  3P30,(OH),(NH,)^ 


AR8BNIC. 

Symbol,  As.    Atomic  weight,  74.9.    Vopor-density,  149.8. 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  found  native:  it  occurs  in  considerable  quantity  as 
a  constituent  of  many  minerals,  combined  with  metals,  sulphur,  and  oxygen. 
In  the  oxidized  state  it  has  been  found  in  very  minute  quantity  in  a  great 
many  mineral  waters.  The  largest  proportion  is  derived  from  the  roasting 
of  natural  arsenides  of  iron,  niekel,  and  cobalt.  The  operation  is  ccmducted 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  tjiie  volatile  products  are  condensed  in  a  luno" 
and  nearly  horizontal  chimney,  or  in  a  kind  of  tower  of  brick-work,  dividt^l 
into  numerous  chaml>ei8.    The  crude  ::rseniou8  oxide  thus  produced  is  puri- 
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fied  by  Biibliroation,  and  then  heated  with  charcoal  in  a  retort ;  the  arsenic 
is  reduced,  and  readily  sublimes. 

Arsenic  has  a  steel-gray  color  and  strong  lustre:  it  is  crystalline  and  very 
brittle;  it  tarnishes  in  the  air,  but  maybe  preserved  unchanged  in  pure 
water.  Its  density,  in  the  solid  state,  is  5.7  to  5.9.  When  heated,  it  vola- 
tilises without  fusion,  and  if  air  be  present,  oxidizes  to  arsenious  oxide,  its 
▼ap«>r-den8ity,  compared  with  that  of  hydrogen,  is  149.8,  which  is  twice  its 
atomic  weight,  so  that  its  molecule  in  the  gaseous  state,  like  that  of  phos- 
phorus, occupies  only  half  the  volume  of  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  (p.  205). 
The  vapor  has  the  odor  of  garlic. 

Arsenic  combines  with  metals  in  the  same  manner  as  sulphur  and  pho»- 
phoruH,  which  latter  it  resembles  in  many  respects. 

Arsenic,  like  nitrogen,  behaves  in  most  respects  as  a  triad  element,  not 
belEig  capable  of  uniting  with  more  than  three  atoms  of  any  one  monad 
element.  Thus  it  forms  the  compounds  AsHj,  AsCls,  AsBr,,  etc.,  but  no 
compound  analogous  to  the  pentsichioride  of  phosphorus  or  of  antimony. 
But  just  as  ammonia,  NH^  can  take  up  the  elements  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  form  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  hi  which  nitrogen  appears  quinquivalent,  so 
likewise  can  arsenetted  hydrogen  or  arsine,  AsH,,  unite  with  the  chlorides, 
bromides,  etc ,  of  the  radicles,  methyl,  ethyl,  etc.,  to  form  salts  in  which  the 
arHenic  appears  to  be  quinquivalent,  «.  g, : 

Arscnethylium  bromide   .        .    A8Hj(C,H5)Br, 
Ar^enmethyiium  chloride        .    AsH3(CU3JCl. 

In  like  manner,  arsen'rl methyl,  AsfCTI,),,  unites  with  the  chlorides  of 
methyl  and  ethyl,  forming  the  compounds  As(CH3)4(Jl  and  A8((JH,)3- 
IC,H5)C1. 

Arsenic  likewise  forms  two  oxides,  viz.,  arsenious  oxide,  A&^O;,,  and  arRenic 
oxide,  As^Os,  with  corresponding  acids  and  salts,  analogous  to  the  plios|)hor- 
oils  and  phosphoric  compounds:  the  arsenates,  in  particular,  are  isomorphous 
with  the  orthophosphates,  and  resemble  them  closely  iu  many  other  respects. 

Hydrides. — Arsenic  forms  two  hydrides,  containing  2  and  3  atoms  of 
hydrogen  combined  with  1  atom  of  arsenic. 

The  trihydride^  Anenima  hydnde,  Arsenetted  hydrogen  or  Arsine^  AsH,, 
analogous  in  composition  to  ammonia  and  phosphine,  lb  obtained  pure  by 
the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alloy  of  e(]ual  parts  of  zinc 
and  arsenic,  and  is  produced  in  greater  or  leaner  proportion  whenever  hy- 
drogen is  set  free  in  contact  with  arsenious  acid.  Arsenetted  hydrogen  is 
a  colorless  gas,  of  specific  gravity  2.695  (air  =  1)  or  38.9  (hydrogen  =  I), 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  having  the  smell  of  garlic  It  bums,  when 
kindled,  with  a  blue  flame,  generating  arsenious  acid.  It  is  also  deeom- 
p<jsed  by  transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube.  Many  met-illic  solutions  are 
precipitated  by  this  substance.  When  inhaled,  it  is  exceedingly  poisonous, 
even  in  very  minute  quantity. 

The  dihydride,  AsH,,  or  rather  As^H^,  is  produced  by  passing  an  electric 
ciurrent  through  water,  the  negative  pole  being  formed  of  metallic  arsenic; 
al^  when  potassium  or  sodium  arsenide  \s  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  a  brown 
powder,  which  gives  off  hvdrogen  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  and  bums 
when  heated  in  the  air.  It  is  analogous  in  composition  to  arsendimethyl  or 
cacodyl,  Ah,(CH,)4. 

Araenions  Chloride,  A8CI3. — This,  the  only  known  chloride  of  arsenic, 
is  produced,  with  emission  of  heat  and  light,  when  powdered  arsenic  is 
thrown  into  chlorine  gas.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part 
of  metallic  arsenic  and  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  by  distilling  ar- 
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srnious  oxide  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  common 
suit  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  volatile,  highly  poifionous  liquid^ 
decomposed  by  water  into  arsenious  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Arsenioufl  Bromide,  AsBr,,  prepared  by  adding  powdered  azsenic  to  a 
solution  of  bromine  in  carbon  sulphiae,  forms  colorless  transparent  crystals 
having  a  strong  arsenical  odor,  a  density  of  3.66,  melting  at  20°  C.  (68°  F.), 
and  boiling  at  220°  C.  (418°  F.) ;  decomposed  by  water  like  the  chloride. 

Arsenious  Iodide,  Asl,,  prepared  in  like  manner,  or  by  paasinff  gas- 
eous hydrogen  iodide  into  arsenious  chloride,  crystallizes  in  bright  red  hex- 
agonal plates  having  a  density  of  4.39. 

Arsenious  Fluoride,  AsF^,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  4  i^arts 
arsenious  oxide  and  5  yarts  fluorspar  with  10  parts  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
is  a  limpid  liquid  boiling  at  63°  C.  (145°  F.),  and  having  a  density  of  2.73^ 
It  has  a  strong  pungent  (idor,  fumes  in  the  air,  and  pi-oduces  serious  wounds 
on  the  skin,  it  attacks  glass,  and  is  decomposed  oy  water  into  arsenious 
and  hydrofluoric  acids ;  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  forms  a  crystal- 
line comi)ound  with  the  gas.  The  penUijiuoride  is  not  known  in  the  free 
stiite,  but  the  compound  AbF^jKF  is  obtained  in  colorless  crystals  by  dis- 
solving potassium  arsenate  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Arsenious  Oxide,  Acid,  and  Salts. — Arsenious  oxide^  As^Os,  also 
called  whUe  nxide  of  arseuir^  is  produced  in  the  manner  already  mentioned. 
It  is  commonly  met  with  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  white,  glassy-looking  sub- 
stance, with  smooth  conclioVdal  fracture,  having  evidently  undergone  fusion. 
When  freshly  prepared  ii  is  often  transparent,  hut  becomes  opa(|ue  by  keep- 
ing at  the  same  time  slightly  diminishing  in  density,  and  actiuirmg  a  greater 
degree  of  solubility  in  water.  100  partM  of  water  at  100°  dissolve  about  11.5 
parts  of  the  opaque  variety :  the  larger  portion  separates,  however,  on  cool- 
ing, leaving  aoout  3  parts  dissolved :  the  solution,  which  contains  (trsentwis 
acUl,  feebly  reddens  litmus.  Cold  water,  agitated  with  powdered  arsenious 
oxide,  takes  up  a  still  smaller  quantity.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  separates  from  the  solution  in  large  crystals,  the  deposition 
of  which  in  the  dark  is  attended  with  a  bright  and  continuous  luminosity. 
It  also  occurs  naturally  crystallized,  sometimes  in  octahedrons,  sometimes  in 
tetrahedrons.' 

Alkalies  dissolve  arsenious  oxide  freely,  forming  arsenites;  compounds 
with  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  manganous  oxide  have  also  been 
formed:  the  silver  salt  lb  a  lemon-yellow  precipitate.  The  arsenites  are, 
however,  very  unstable.  Those  which  have  the  composition  MsAsO,,  or 
3M2O, AsjO),  are  regarded  a«(  normal  salts ;  there  are  also  arsenites  contain- 
ing M4As,05,  or  2M20,As^03,  and  MAsO,,  or  MjO.AsgOs,  besides  acid  salts. 
The  oxide  or  acid  has  a  shghtly  sweetish  and  astringent  taste,  and  is  a  most 
fearful  poison. 

Arsenic  Oxide,  Acid,  and  Salts. — When  powdered  arsenious  oxide 
is  dissolved  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  and  oxidizeu  by  the  addition  of  nitric 
a(*id,  the  latter  being  added  as  long  as  red  vapors  are  produced,  tlie  whole 
then  cautiously  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and  the  residue  heated  to 
low  redness,  arsenic  oxide,  As^O^,  remains  in  the  form  of  a  white  anhydrous 
mass  which  has  no  action  upon  litmus.  W^hen  strongly  heated,  it  is  resolved 
into  arsenious  oxide  and  free  oxygen.  In  water  it  dissolves  slowly  but  com- 
pletely, giving  a  highly  acid  solution,  which,  on  being  evaf>orated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  deposits,  after  a  time,  hydrated  crystals  of  arsenic  acid,  contain- 
ing 2HaA804,HgO,  or  Zllfi^k^O^  -f  H,0.    These  crystals,  when  healed  to 
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100^,  give  off  their  water  of  cryBtallization  and  leave  irihydric  anmaie, 
HjAbO*,  or  aHAMOj;  at  140°-160°  C.  (284^-320°  F.),  dikydrit  artenate, 
H^AsjO,,  or  2H,0,A8,U5  is  left;  and  at  260°  C.  (600°  F.),  rmmohydrie  or- 
tencUej  UAsO,,  or  HsOyAi^Oj.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  three  hydrates 
and  of  the  anhydrous  oxide  exhibit  exactly  the  same  characters,  and  all 
contain  trihydric  arsenate,  the  other  hydrates  being  immediately  converted 
into  that  compound  when  dissolved  in  water;  in  this  respect  the  hydrates 
of  arsenic  oxide  differ  essentially  from  those  of  phosphoric  oxide  i\*.  209). 
Arsenic  acid  is  a  very  strong  acid,  forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the 
oorresponding  phosphates;  it  is  also  trib«isic.  A  sodium  arsenate,  Na,HA804,- 
12H,0,  undistiiu^uishable  in  appearance  from  common  sodium  phosphate, 
may  be  prepared  by  adding  the  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  until 
an  alkaline  reaction  is  apparent,  and  then  evaporating.  This  salt  also  crys- 
t'lllizes  with  7  molecules  of  water.  Another  ai-senate,  Na3As04,12H20,  is 
produced  when  sodium  carbonate  in  excess  is  fused  with  arsenic  acid,  or 
when  the  preceding  salt  is  mixed  with  caustic  soda.  A  third,  NaH^AsO^,- 
H^O,  19  made  by  substituting  an  excess  of  arsenic  acid  for  the  solution  of 
alkalL  The  alkaline  aiisenates  which  contain  basic  water  lose  the  latter  at 
a  red  heat^  but,  unlike  the  phoiiphates,  recover  it  when  ag-iin  dissolved. 
The  arsenates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water :  those  of  the  earths  and 
other  metallic  oxides  are  ia>«olubie,  hut  are  dissolved  by  acids.  The  red- 
dish-brown precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  is  highly  characteristic  of  arsenic 

Sulphides. — Two  sulphides  of  arsenic  are  known.  The  distdphide, 
As^  occurs  native  as  Rtalffor,  It  is  formed  artificially  by  heating  arsenic 
acid  with  the  proper  proportion  of  sulphur,  it  is  an  orange-red,  fusible, 
and  volatile  substance,  employed  in  painting  and  by  the  pyrotechnist  in 
making  white  fire.  The  trisuiphide  or  arsenious  wJphide,  As,S„  also  occurs 
native  as  Orphnentf  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  fusing  arsenic  with  the 
appropriate  quantity  of  sulphur,  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  a  golden-yellow,  crystalline  substance, 
fusible,  and  volatile  by  heat.  A  cold  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  not  imme- 
diately precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  but  after  some  hours  the  solution, 
saturated  with  hydix^n  sulphide,  yields  a  light  yellow  deposit  of  sulphur, 
the  arsenic  acid  being  reduced  to  arsenious  acid,  which  is  then  gradually 
converted  into  lemon-yellow  arsenious  sulphide.  In  boiling  solutions  the 
precipitation  takes  place  immediately.  The  mixture  of  sulphur  and  tri-sul- 
phide  thus  produced  was  formerly  r^arded  as  a  pentasulphide  analogous 
to  arsenic  oxide. 

The  disulphide  and  trisulphide  of  arsenic  are  sulphur  acids,  imiting  with 
other  metallic  sulphides  to  rorm  sulphur  salts.  Those  of  the  disulphide  are 
called  hypothioarsenites;  they  are  but  little  known.  The  salts  of 
arsenious  sulphide  are  called  thioarsenites.  Their  composition  may 
be  represented  by  that  of  the  potassium  salts,  viz.,  KAk8„  or  K2S,Ab.^S3; 
K4AsiS3,  or  2K,S,A8,Sj;  and  KjAsSj,  or  3K,aA8./;,.  Of  these  tlie  bibjwic 
salts  are  the  most  common.  The  thioarsenites  of  the  alkali  metals  and 
alkaline  earth  metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  prepared  bv  digest- 
ing arsenious  sulphide  in  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding  hydrates  or 
sulphydrates ;  the  rest  are  insoluble  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation.  Sul- 
phur salts,  called  thioarsenates,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  arsen- 
ates, are  produced,  in  like  manner,  by  digesting  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
arsenioos  sulphide  precipitated,  as  above  mentioned,  from  arsenic  acid,  in 
solutions  of  alkaline  hydrates  or  sulphydrates ;  also  by  passing  gaseous 
hydrogen  sulphide  through  solutions  of  arsenates.  There  are  three  thio- 
arsenates of  potassium,  containing  KAsS,,  or  KjS.AsjSj;  K4A8./^,  or 
2K^A0^;  and  K«As8«,  or  dK^^Xs^^.    The  thioarsenates  of  the  alkali 
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metals  and  alkaline  earth  metals  are  soluble  in  water;  the  rest  are  insoluble 
and  are  jbtained  by  precipitation. 


Detection  of  Arsenic  in  Oases  of  Poisoning, 

Arsenious  acid  is  distingoished  bj  characters  which  cannot  be  mistaken : 
Silver  nitrate^  mixed  with  a  solation  of  araenious  acid  in  water,  occa8i<fns 
no  precipitate,  or  merely  a  faint  cloud  :  but  if  a  little  fixed  alkali  or  a  dnip 
of  ammonia  be  added,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  arsenite  immediately' 
falls.  This  precipitate  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia,  whii-n 
must  therefore  be  added  with  great  caution ;  it  is  likewise  very  soluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

(hprir  sulphate  gives  no  precipitate  with  solution  of  arsenions  add,  until  a 
little  alkali  has  been  added,  when  a  brilliant  yellow-green  precipitate 
(8chcele'8  green)  falls,  which  also  is  very  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia. 

Hydrogai  sulphide,  passed  into  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  have  been  added,  throws  down  a 
C()})ious  briglit  yellow  preiipitate  of  orpiment,  which  is  easily  dissolved  by 
ammonia,  and  reprecipitiited  by  acids. 

Solid  arsenious  oxide,  heated  by  the  blovrpipe  in  a  narrow  glass  tube  with 
small  fragments  of  dry  charcoal,  affords  a  sublimate  of  metallic  arsenic  in 
the  shape  of  a  brilliant  steel-gray  metallic  ring.  A  portion  of  this,  detached 
by  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  heated  in  a  second  glass  tube,  with  access  of  air, 
yields,  m  its  turn,  a  sublimate  of  colorless,  transparent,  octahedral  crystals 
of  arsenious  oxide. 

All  these  experiments,  which  jointly  give  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
presence  of  the  substance  in  question,  may  be  performed  with  perfect  pre- 
cision and  certainty  upon  exceedingly  small  quantities  of  material. 

Tlie  detection  of  arsenious  a(*id  in  complex  mixtures  containing  oiiganic 
matter  and  common  salt,  as  beer,  gruel,  soup,  etc.,  or  the  fluid  contentn  cif 
the  stomach  in  cases  of  poisoning,  is  a  far  more  difficult  problem,  but  one 
which  is,  unfortunately,  often  requited  to  be  solved.  These  organic  matters 
interfere  completely  with  tiiC  liquid  tests,  and  render  their  indications  worth- 
less. Sometimes  the  difficulty  may  be  eludid  by  a  diligent  search  in  the 
suspected  liquid,  and  in  the  vessel  containing  it,  for  fragments  or  powder  of 
solid  arsenious  oxide,  which,  from  its  small  degree  of  solubility,  often 
escapes  solution,  and  from  the  high  density  of  the  substance  may  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  fluids  are  contained. 
If  anything  of  the  kind  be  found,  it  may  be  washed  by  decanta- 
tion  with  a  little  cold  water,  dried,  and  then  reduced  with  char- 
coal. For  the  latter  nurpose,  a  small  glass  tube  is  taken,  having 
the  figure  represented  in  the  margin ;  white  German  glass,  fne 
from  lead,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  arsenious  oxide,  or  what  is 
suspected  to  be  such,  is  dropped  to  the  bottom,  and  covered  with 
splinters  or  little  fragments  of  charcoal,  the  tube  being  filled  to 
the  shoulder.  The  whole  is  gently  heated,  to  expel  any  moisture 
that  may  be  present  in  the  charcoal,  and  the  deposited  water  is 
wiped  from  the  interior  of  the  tube  with  bibulous  paper.  The 
narrow  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  charcoal  from  a  to  6,  is 
now  heated  by  the  bIowpi})e  flame ;  and  the  tube,  when  red  he tt, 
is  inclined  so  that  the  oottom  also  may  become  heated.  The 
arsenious  oxide,  if  present,  is  vaporized,  and  reduced  by  the 
charcoal,  and  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic  deposited  on  the  cool 
part  of  the  tube.  To  complete  the  experiment,  the  tube  may  be 
melted  at  a  by  the  point  of  the  flame,  drawn  on,  and  closed,  and 
the  arsenic  oxidized  to  ai-senious  oxide,  by  chasing  it  up  and 
down  by  the  heat  of  a  small  spirit-lamp.  '  A  little  water  may 
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afterward  be  introdaoed,  and  boiled  in  the  tube,  by  which  anenious  oxide 
will  be  diflBolved,  and  to  this  solution  the  tests  of  silver  nitrate  and  ammonia, 
(x>pper  sulphate  and  ammonia,  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  may  be  applied. 

When  the  search  for  solid  arsenions  oxide  fails,  the  liquid  itsdf  must  be 
examined;  a  tolerably  limpid  solution  must  be  obtained,  from  whicli  the 
araenic  may  be  precipitatea  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  orpiment  col- 
lected and  reduced  to  the  metallic  stsite.     It  is  in  the  first  part  of  this 
operation  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  found :  such  organic  mixtures  refuse  to 
filter,  or  filter  so  slowly  as  to  render  some  meth(xl  of  acceleration  indis- 
pensable.*   Boiling  with  a  little  caustic  potash  or  acetic  acid  will  sometimes 
etIecTt  this  object.    The  following  is  an  outline  of  a  plan  which  has  been 
found  successful  in  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  a  very  small  quantity  of 
arseniouB  add  had  been  purposely  added  to  an  or^^ic  mixture:   Oil  of 
vitriol,  itself  perfectly  free  from  arsenic^  is  mixed  with  the  suspected  liquid 
in  the  proportion  of  about  a  mestsured  ounce  to  a  pint,  having  been  pre- 
viously diluted  with  a  little  water,  and  the  whole  is  boiled  in  a  flask  for 
half  an  hour,  or  until  a  complete  separation  of  solid  and  liquid  matter  be- 
comes manifest.    The  add  converts  any  starch  that  may  be  present  into 
dextrin  and  sugar:   it  completely  coagulates  albuminous  substances,  and 
casein,  in  the  case  of  milk,  and  brings  the  whole  in  a  very  short  time  into 
a  state  in  which  filtration  is  both  easy  and  rapid.    Through  the  filtered 
soluticm,  when  cold,  a  current  of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed,  and  the  liquid 
is  warmed,  to  facilitate  the  deposition  of  the  arsenious  sulphide,  which  falls 
in  combination  with  a  larse  quantity  of  organic  matter,  which  often  com- 
municates to  it  a  dirty  color.    This  is  collected  upon  a  small  filter,  and 
washed.    It  is  next  transferred  to  a  capsule,  and  heated  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds,  by  which  the  organic  impurities  nre  in  great 
measure  destroyed,  aud  the  arsenic  oxidized  to  arsenic  acid.    The  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  soluble  part  taken  up  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
add,  and  then  the  solution  saturatea  with  sulphurous  acid,  whereby  the 
araenic  add  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  arsenious  acia,  the  sulphurous  acid  being 
oxidized  to  sulpiinric  add.    The  solution  of  arsenions  add  may  now  be 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  without  any  difficulty.    The  lionid  is 
warmed,  and  the  precipitate  washed  by  decantation,  and  dried.    It  is  then 
mixed  with  blaei  Jlux,  and  heattid.in  a  small  gloes  tube,  similar  to  that 
already  described,  with  similar  precautions ;  a  ring  of  reduced  arsenic  is 
obtained,  which  may  be  oxidized  to  arsenious  oxide,  and  further  examined. 
The  black  flux  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal,  obtained 
by  caldning  cream  of  tartar  in  a  close  crucible;  the  alkali  transforms  the 
sulphide  into  arsenious  acid,  the  charcoal  subsequently  effecting  the  de- 
oxidation.    A  mixture  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal  may 
be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the  common  black  flux,  as  it  is  less 
hygroscopic. 

Other  methods  of  proceeding,  different  in  principle  from  the  foreeoing, 
are  also  employed,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Marsh,  which  is  exceedingly 
delicate.  The  suspected  liquid  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  placed 
in  contact  with  metallic  zinc ;  the  hvdrogen  reduces  the  arsenious  acid  and 
combines  with  the  arsenic,  if  any  Se  present.  The  gas  is  burne<l  at  a  jet, 
and  a  piece  of  glass  or  porcelain  held  in  the  flame,  when  any  admixture  of 
arsenetted  hydrogen  is  at  once  known  bv  the  production  of  a  brilliant  black 
metallic  spot  of  reduced  arsenic  on  the  porcelain ;  or  the  gHS  is  pa^ed 
through  a  glass  tube  heated  at  one  or  two  places  to  redness,  whereby  the 
arsenetted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic  appearing 
behind  the  heated  portion  of  the  tube. 

Antimonetted  hydrogen,  however,  gives  a  similar  result.    In  order  to 
distinguish  the  two  substances,  the  gas  may  be  passed  into  a  solution  of 
*  BaqMding  the  wparation  of  the  arsenious  acid  by  dialysiB,  see  page  161. 
19 
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silver  nitrate.  Both  gases  give  rise  to  a  black  precipitate,  which,  in  the 
case  of  antimonetted  hydrogen,  consists  of  silver  antimonide,  Ag|8b,  whilst 
in  the  case  of  arsenetteJl  hydrogen  it  is  pure  silver,  the  arsenic  being  then 
converted  into  arsenious  acid,  which  combines  with  a  portion  of  silver  oxide. 
The  silver  arsenite  remnins  dissolved  in  the  nitric  acid,  which  is  liberated 
by  the  precipitation  of  the  silver,  and  may  be  thrown  down  with  its  charac- 
teristic yellow  color  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  liquid  filtered  ofi*  from  the 
black  precipitate.    The  black  silver  antimonide,  when  carefully  washed, 

and  subsequently  boiled  with  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid, 
vields  a  solution  containing  antimony  only,  from  which 
hydrogen  sulphide  separates  the  characteristic  orange- 
yellow  precipitate  of  antimonious  sulphide. 

A  convenient  form  of  Marsh's  instrument  is  thai 
shown  in  fig.  123:  it  consists  of  a  bent  tube,  havin|F 
two  bulbs  blown  upon  it,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  and 
narrow  jet.  Slips  of  zinc  are  put  into  the  lower  bulb^ 
which  is  afterward  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be  exam- 
ined. On  replacing  the  stop-cock,  closed,  the  gas  col- 
lects and  forces  the  lii}uid  into  the  upper  bulb^  which 
then  acts  by  its  hydrostatic  pressure,  and  expels  the  gas 
through  the  jet  so  soon  as  the  stop-cock  is  opened.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  common  zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid  often  contain  traces  of  arsenic.  Pn>fes6or 
Bloxam*  has  proposed  an  important  modification  of 
Marsh's  process  for  the  detection  of  arsenic  and  anti- 
mony in  organic  substances,  which  is  based  on  the  be- 
havior of  their  solutions  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  current.  Antimony  is  deposited  in  the  metallic 
state,  without  any  diseuffagement  of  nntimonetted  hydrogen,  while  anenic 
is  evolved  as  arsenetted  hydrogen,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  charac- 
ters alreadv  indicated. 

A  slip  of  copper-foil  boiled  in  the  poisoned  liquid,  previously  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  withdraws  the  arsenic,  and  becomes  covered  with  a 
white  alloy.  By  heating  the  metal  in  a  glaw  tube,  the  arsenic  is  expelled, 
and  oxidized  to  arsenious  acid.    This  is  called  Beinsch's  test. 


BORON. 

Symbol,  B.    Atomic  weight,  11. 

This  element  is  not  found  in  nature  in  the  free  state,  but  occurs  somewhat 
abundantly  in  the  form  of  boric  acid,  B(OH),,  and  some  of  its  salts. 

Pure  boron  is  prepared  by  heating  boric  oxide,  BjO^,  or  potassium  boro- 
fluoride,  with  metallic  potassium  in  an  iron  tube,  ana  washing  out  the  solu- 
ble salts  with  water.  As  thus  obtained,  it  is  a  dark  brown  amorphous  pow- 
der destitute  of  taste  and  smell.f    It  burns  in  the  air  when  heated,  producing 

*  Joarnal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  xiii.  838. 

t  W6hler  and  Devillp,  in  1K58,  by  strongly  igniting  boric  ozido  with  aluminium,  in  a 
crucible  surroundi-d  with  powdcrra  charcoal  to  prevent  access  of  oxygen,  obtained  very 
hard  traniiparent  octahedral  crystals  and  a  graphite-like  substance,  which  they  regarded 
as  modifications  of  boron  analogous  to  the  diamond  and  graphit«  varieties  of  carbon ;  but 
subsequent  observations  have  Bhown  that  the  octahedral  crystals  contained  both  carbon 
and  aluraininm  in  the  proportions  indicated  by  the  formula  B48CaAU,  and  that  the 
graphite-Ulce  substance  was  a  Iwrlde  of  aluminium  having  the  oompodfifon  AlB,. 
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the  trioxide,  and  is  readily  attacked  by  chlorine,  nitric  acid,  fused  alkalLes, 
wad  other  reigenta. 

Boron  di^rs  from  all  the  other  non-metallic  elements  in  not  combining 
ir  ath  bydrfigen ;  bat  the  composition  of  its  chloride,  bromide,  fluoride,  and 
ox^ide  snows  that  it  is  trivalent ;  and  it  further  resembles  the  otiier  elements 
of  the  nitrogen-group  in  being  likewise  capable  of  functioning  as  a  quin- 
quivalent element,  as  in  fluoboric  acid,  HBF^,  and  in  certain  organic  com- 
pounds which  will  be  described  hereafier. 

Haix)oen-Compoumd8  of  Boron. 

BoTon  Chloride.  BClj,  is  most  readily  obtained  by  {Missing  dry  chlorine 
over  a  strongly  heated  mixture  of  boric  oxide  and  charcoal,  whereupon  it 
passes  over  m  yapor,  together  with  gaseous  carbon  monoxide,  and  may  be 
condensed  to  a  liquid  by  passing  it  through  a  X7«shaped  tube  cooled  b^  a 
£reezing  mixture.  It  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  chlorine  by  agitation 
with  mercury  and  subsequent  distillation.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
heating  finely-powdered  boric  chloride  witii  twice  its  weight  of  phosphoric 
chloride  for  three  days  in  a  sealed  tube  at  150°  C.  (302''  F.),  and  subse- 
quently distilling  the  product  at  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  It  is  a  liquid  of 
sp.  gr.  1.35  at  17*»  C.  (62.e*>  P.),  and  boiling  at  18.23*'  C.  (64.81°  F.)-  It  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  boric  acids,  and  fumes  stronglpr 
in  the  air.  Heated  with  sulphuric  anhydride  in  a  f^ealed  tube  at  120°,  it 
yieWs  boric  oxide  and  sulphnrprl  chloride:  3SO,  -h  2BC1,  =  B,q,  +  3S0,CI,. 
It  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  a  white  crystalline  body,  having  the  com- 
position, 2Ba„3NU,. 

Boron  Bromide,  BBr,,  obtained  by  direct  combination  of  its  elements, 
or  by  passing  bromine-vapor  over  a  heated  mixture  of  charcoal  and  boric 
oxide,  is  a  colorless  strongly  fuming  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  2.69  and 
boiliiu^  at  90.5°  C.  (194.9°  F.).  With  water  and  with  ammonia  it  reacts 
like  the  chloride. 

Boron  Fluoride,  BF^  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  boric 
oxide  and  2  pts.  fluorspar  with  12  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid: 

B,0,  +  3CaF,  +  3HJ304  =  2BF,  +  3CaS0,  -f-  3H,0 ; 

al^io  by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  borofluoride  and  boric  oxide  with 
sulphuric  acid: 

6KBF«  +  B,0,  -h  6H^,  =  8BF,  +  6KHSO4  -h  3H,0. 

It  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  an  extremely  pungent  odor  and  a  density  of  2.37 
referred  to  air,  or  34.25  referred  to  hydrocren ;  does  not  attack  gla-^s.  It  is 
decomposed  by  water,  and  must  therefore  be  collected  over  mercury  or  by 
displacement. 

I^otassium  and  sodium  bum  brilliantly  when  heated  in  it.  From  certain 
organic  bodies  it  withdraws  the  elements  of  water,  carbonizing  them  at  the 
same  time  like  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

With  an  equal  volume  of  ammonia  it  forms  the  compound  BF^NHj,  which 
is  a  white  opaque  solid,  sublimable  without  alteration.  With  2  or  3  vol. 
ammonia  to  1  yol.  BFg,  colorless  liqtiids  are  formed  having  respectively  the 
formnlie  BF,(NH,),  and  BF,(NH3),.  These  liquids  when  heated  give  off" 
ammonia  and  are  converted  into  the  solid  compound. 

One  volume  of  water  absorbs  700  yolumes  of  boron  fluoride,  with  great 
rise  of  temperature  and  formation  of  a  fuming  oily  liquid,  which  has  a  den- 
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sity  of  1.77,  and  cauterizes  like  strong  sulphuric  acid.  When  heated  it  gives 
off  about  a  fifth  of  the  absorbed  gas,  leaving  a  liquid  which  has  nearly  the 
composition  BFj.HjO,  and  boils  at  ]ft5°-200°  C.  (329°-392*»  F.),  with  partial 
decomposition  and  formation  of  boric  acid. 

Fluoboric  acidf  HBF4,  is  formed,  together  with  boric  acid,  when  boron 
fluoride  is  brought  in  contact  with  water:  8BF,  -f  6H,0  =  6HBF4 
4-  2B(0H)^  also  when  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  saturated  with  boric 
acid.  It  is  a  monobasic  acid,  forming  with  bases  a  series  of  salts  called 
Jluoborides  or  boroJluorideSj  which  are  also  produced,  together  with  an  alka- 
line hydroxide,  or  free  alkali,  on  mixing  an  acid  fluoride  of  potassium  or 
sodium  with  boric  acid :  B(OH),  +  2NaHF,  =  NaBF^  +  NaOH  -f  'IHp. 
This  process  exhibits  the  peculiar  result  of  the  formation  of  a  liquid  having 
an  alkaline  reliction  by  the  mixing  of  two  neutral  liquids.  The  fluoborides 
are  mostly  soluble  in  water  and  crystalline.  When  heated  they  are  resolved 
into  gaseous  boron  fluoride  and  a  metallic  fluoride. 

Boron  and  Oxygen. — There  is  but  one  oxide  of  boron,  viz.,  the  <r»- 
oxidff  BgOs,  which  unites  with  water  and  metallic  oxides,  forming  boric  acid 
and  tiie  metallic  borates. 

Boric  or  Boraoic  Acid,  or  Hydrogen  Borate,  B(OH),  or  ZHfififi^ 
is  found  in  solution  in  the  hot  lagoons  of  Tuscany,  which  yield  a  larse  sup- 
ply of  it.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  decomposing  with  sulphuric  acid  a  hot 
solution  of  borax,  which  is  an  acid  borate  of  senium,  occurring  abundantly 
in  the  salt  lakes  of  India,  Thibet,  and  other  parts  of  Asiiu 

Boric  ncid  crystallizes  in  transparent  six-sided  plates,  soluble  in  about  25 
parts  of  cold  water,  much  more  soluble  in  boiling  water.  It  has  but  little 
taste,  and  differs  considerably  from  the  stronger  acids  in  its  action  on  vege- 
table colors,  imparting  to  blue  litnms-paper  only  a  wine>red  color,  like  tiiat 
produced  by  carbonic  acid,  and  to  turmeric-paper  a  brown  color,  like  that 
produced  by  alkalies,  but  easily  distinguished  therefrom  by  the  &ct  of  its 
not  disappearing  on  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

The  crystallized  acid,  when  heated,  gives  up  its  water  and  melts,  with 

§reat  tumefaction,  to  a  glassy  transp<nrent  mass  of  boric  oxide,  which  readily 
issolves  many  metallic  oxides,  with  very  characteristic  colors,  e,g,j  deep 
blue  with  oxide  of  cobalt,  amethyst  with  manganese,  bri<rht  green  with 
chromium,  etc.  The  crystallized  acid  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
bums  with  a  green  flame. 

Glassy  boric  oxide  in  a  state  of  fusion  requires  for  its  dissipation  in  vapor 
a  very  intense  and  long- con  tinned  heat;  the  aqueous  solution  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  evaporated  without  very  appreciable  loss  by  volatilization :  hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  acid  is  far  more  volatile  than  the  anhydrous  oxide. 

Boric  acid  is  susceptible  of  modifications  analogous  to  those  of  phosphoric 
acid  (p.  209),  and  forming  corresponding  salts.  The  acid  B(OH),  or  BjO,,- 
3H,0,  above  desci'ibed,  which  is  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  chloride, 
fluoride,  etc.,  of  boron,  is  distin^ruished  as  orthoboric  acid.  This  acid, 
heated  at  100°  C,  gives  off  2H2O,  and  is  reduced  to  metaboric  acid, 
BjOjjHjO  or  BO(OH),  which  is  a  white  powder,  volatilizing  slowly,  but 
completely,  at  the  same  temperature.  Lastly,  when  orthoboric  acid  is 
heated  for  a  long  time  at  140°  C.  (284°  F.),  it  gives  off  6H,0,  leaving 
pyro boric  acid,  2B,08,H,0  or  8405(01! )„  in  the  fonn  of  a  brittle 
vitreous  mass. 

Boron  Trisnlphide,  B^,  is  formed  by  heating  boron  in  sulphur-vapor, 
but  is  more  readily  prepared  by  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  lamp-black 
and  boric  oxide  in  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide :  3GS,  +  30  -f  2B,0,  =  2BA 
-f  6C0.    This  process  yields  it  for  the  most  part  as  a  white  glassy  fusible 
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iiiftS8»  bat  BometimeB  in  silky  needles.  It  has  a  pungent  odor  and  attacks 
the  ey&i ;  melts  when  heated,  and  may  ble  distilled  in  a  current  of  iiydroeen 
snlphide.  Water  decomposes  it  immediately,  forming  boric  acid  and  hy- 
drogen sulphide :  BA  "h  <^H,0  =  3H^  -f  2B(OU),. 

Boron  lETitxlde,  BN,  is  produced  by  heating  boric  oxide  with  metallic 
cyanides,  or  by  heating  to  bright  redness  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
pure  anhydrous  borax,  or  sodium  biborate,  Na,0,2B,0,: 

Na,0,2B,0,  -h  2NH4a  =  2BN  -|-  B,0,  +  2Naa  +  4H,0. 

It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  infusible  and  non- 
Tolatiie.  When  heated  in  a  current  of  steam,  it  yields  ammonia  and  boric 
oxide :  2BN  -f-  3H,0  —  2NH,  +  B,0„  and  likewise  gives  off  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ammonia  when  fused  with  potash.  It  diasolves  slowly  in  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  forming  ammonium  fluoborate:  BN -f  4HF  =  (Ml4)Bl?4. 


SILICON  or  SIIalCIUM. 

Symbol,  Si.     Atomic  weight,  28. 

This  element  in  union  with  oxygen  forms  silica,  or  the  earth  of  flints, 
which  is  one  of  the  mofll  abundant  uf  natural  minerals.  To  obtain  silicon 
in  ^e  free  state,  potassium  silicoflnoride  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  nearly 
its  own  weight  of  metallic  potassium,  whereufion  violent  reaction  ensues,  rc- 
8uitin<r  in  the  formation  of  potassium  fluoride  and  free  silicon :  KFjSiF^ 
-f  4K  =  oKF  -4-  iSi.  On  transferring  the  contents  of  the  tube  to  cold  water, 
the  potassium  fluoride  dissolves,  and  silicon  remains  behind. 

SiliGon  thus  prepared  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  destitute  of  lustre.  Heated 
in  the  air,  it  bums,  and  becomes  superficially  converted  into  silica.  It  is 
also  acted  upon  bv  sulphur  and  by  chlorine.  When  silicon  is  strongly 
heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  its  properties  are  greatly  dianged ;  it  becomes 
darker  in  color,  denser,  and  incombustiblp,  refusing  to  bum  even  when 
beatc^d  by  the  flame  of  tlie  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 

Silicon,  like  carbon  (p.  226),  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  diflerent 
modifications.  The  modification  above  mentioned  corres|)onds  with  the 
amorphous  variety  of  carbon  (lamp-black).  The  researches  of  Wohler  and 
Devi  lie  have  established  the  exifttence  of  modifications  corresponding  with 
the  diamont],  and  with  the  graphite  variety  of  carbon.  The  diamond  modi- 
fication of  silicon  Lb  most  readily  obtained  by  introducing  into  a  red-hot 
crucible  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  potaraium  silioofluoride,  I  part  of  sodium 
in  small  fragments,  and  1  part  of  granulated  sine,  and  heating  to  perfect 
fusion.  On  slowly  cooling,  there  is  formed  a  button  of  zinc,  covered  and 
interspersed  wiih  needle-shaped  crystals,  consisting  of  octahedrons  joined 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  This  crystallised  silieon,  which  may  be  read- 
ily freed  from  zinc  by  treatment  with  acids,  resembles  crystallized  haematite 
in  color  and  appearance;  it  scratches  glass,  and  fuses  at  a  temperature  ap- 
proaching the  melting  point  of  cast  iron.  The  graphite  modification  of 
silicon  is  prepared  by  fusing,  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  5  parts  of  soluble  ^lass 
(pf>taasium  silicate),  10  pirts  of  cryolite  (sodium  and  aluminium  fluoride), 
and  1  part  of  aluminium.  On  treating  the  resulting  button  of  aluminium 
with  hydrochloric  add,  the  silicon  remains  in  the  form  of  scaly  crystals, 
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resembling  graphite,  but  of  somewliat  brighter  color,  scratching  glaas,  like 
the  preyious  modification.    It  is  infhsible.    Its  specific  gravity  is  2.49. 

Silicon  Hydride,  or  SUieometkane,  was  discovered  by  Buff  and  Wohler, 
who  obtained  it  b^  jpaasing  an  electric  current  through  a  solution  of  sodium 
diloride,  the  positive  pole  employed  consisting  of  aluminium  containing 
silicon.  More  recenUy,  Wohler  and  Martins  produced  this  gas  by  treating 
magnesium  containing  silicon  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  methods  yield 
silicic  hydride  mixed  with  free  hydrogen.  Friedel  and  lAdenburg,  how- 
ever, by  decomposing  silicic  trielhyl-formate  (see  Silicic  Ethebs)  in  con- 
tact with  sodium,  have  obtained  it  pure,  and  shown  that  it  consists  of  28 
parts  by  weight  of  silicon  and  4  parts  of  hydrogen,  answering  to  the  formula 
SiH^.  The  reaction  by  which  it  is  produced  is  representt:d  by  the  following 
equation : — 

4SiH(OCaHj)j  =  PiH^  +  3Si(OC,H5)4. 

SiUcic  triethyl        Silicic         Tetrethylic 

formate.  hydride.  silicate. 

Silicon  hydride  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  density  of  16  (H  =  1).  In 
the  impure  state,  as  obtained  by  the  first  two  processes  above  given,  it  tak<-8 
fire  spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with  tne  air,  and  bums  with  a  white 
flame,  evolving  clouds  of  silica.  Pure  silicic  hydride,  however,  does  not 
ignite  spontaneously  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure;  but  on  pass- 
ing a  bubble  of  air  into  the  rarefied  ^  standing  over  mercury,  it  takes  fire, 
and  yields  a  deposit  of  amorphous  silicon  mixed  with  silica.  On  passing 
silicic  hydride  through  a  re<i-hot  tube,  it  is  decomposed,  silicon  being  de- 
posited. When  pas8^  into  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire,  forming  silicon  tetra- 
chloride and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Halogen-Compounds  of  Silicon. 

Silicon  Tetrachloride,  or  Siiieie  Chloride,  SiC]4,  is  formed  by  direct 
combination  of  its  elements,  but  is  most  readily  prepared  by  mixing  finely- 
divided  silica  with  charcoal-powder  and  oil,  strongly  heating  the  mixture 
in  a  covered  crucible,  and  then  exposing  the  mass  so  obtained,  in  a  porce- 
lain tube  heated  to  full  rt  dness,  to  the  action  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gas. 
A  good  condensing  arrangement,  supplied  with  ice  cold  water,  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  porcelain  tube.  The  product  is  a  colorless  and  very  vola- 
tile liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.524  at  0*»,  boiling  at  50°  C.  (122*»  F.),  and  having  a 
pungent,  suffocating  odor.  In  contact  with  waten  it  yields  hydrochloric 
acid  and  gelatinous  silica. — Silicon  Trichloride^  SigCl^,  is  formed  when  the 
tetrachloride  is  passed  over  silicon,  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  f^orcelain  tube. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  density  of  1.58  at  0*^,  solidifying  at  —  P  C. 
(30.2°  F.),  and  boiling  at  146°  C.  (294.8°  F.) ;  vapor-density,  9.7.  It  fumes 
strongly  in  the  air,  and  takes  fire  wlien  heated.  It  begins  to  deconipot-e  at 
350°  C  (662°  F.),  and  the  decomftosition  goes  on  at  an  increasing  rate  till 
the  temperature  rises  to  800°  C.  (1472°  F.),  at  which  point  the  compound  is 
completely  resolved  into  the  tetrachloride  and  free  silicon :  2Si,C]«  =^  SSiCl^ 
-f-  Si.  If,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  vafjor  be  quickly  raised  beyond 
1000°  C.  (1832°  F.),  no  such  decomposition  takes  place. 

Silicon  Hydrotrlohloride,  or  Silicic  Chloroform,  SiHCl,  (chloroform, 
CHClg,  having  its  carbon  replaced  by  silicon),  is  obtained  by  passing  dry 
hydrogen  chloride  over  crystallized  silicon,  heated  to  a  temperature  below 
redness  in  a  porcelain  tulie.  It  is  a  very  volatile  strong-smelling  liquid, 
which  fumes  in  the  air  and  boils  between  34°  and  37°  C.  (93°  and  98°  F.). 
It  is  very  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  green-edged  flame,  evolving  white 
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clouds  of  silica.  It  ia  readilj  d««onipoeed  by  water,  with  precipitation  of  & 
white  )>owder,  SifH.Ok  called  SiucoroRHic  ANHYDiirQK,  formed  as  bIiowd 
by  the  equation  2fiiHlJI,  +  3H,U  =  8HCI  +  Si,H,0,-  This  body  is  «ery 
nmt&ble,  aod  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sminoQia,  yielding  Bilicic  add  and 
hydrogen. 

With  frromiiu  and  iodine,  silicon  forms  compounds  snsjogoos  in  compo- 
sUioa  to  the  chlorine-compouuds,  and  prepared  by  similar  methods; — 

SiBr,  is  a  colorless  heaiy  liquid,  boiling  at  154°  C.  (309°  F.J,  and  solid- 
ifying to  H  crystalline  mass  at  13°  C  155.4°  F.).  Bi.fir,  (oiras  large  ciy^Uil- 
li'ne  tablets,  melts  when  heated,  and  dLitlls  without  decuin position  at  240°  C 
1464°  F.).  SiCljBr,  prepared  by  heating  silicochlorofcirm  with  bromine  at 
100°  C,  ia  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  80°  C.  (176°  F.). 

Bil„  obtained  by  direirt  combioation,  crystallizes  from  carbon  sulphide 
in  regular  octaliedrans,  melts  at  120.5°  C.  |249.9°  F.),  and  boils  at  290°  C. 
(5a4°  F.).  It  lakes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air,  burning  witli  a  reddish 
flame,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  formniion  of  hvdriodic  and  silicic 
acids.  Si,!*,  obtained  by  healing  the  tetra-iodide  with  nnely-dividid  silver 
■t  280°  C.  (536°  F.),  crystalliEea  from  carbon  sulphide  in  a[ilendid  coliirlesa 
hexagonal  prisms  or  rliombohedrons,  which,  on  eiuoBure  to  moiHt  air,  are 
converted  into  a  white  mass,  with  formation  of  silicic  and  hydriodic  acids. 
When  heated,  It  melts  and  is  reduced  to  a  lower  iodide,  probably  iii,],. 
Ice-cold  water  decomposes  it,  wilh  formation  of  a  white  Bub3tano^Si,U,H„ 
ciUed  aiiieo-oiolie  aeid,  from  its  analogy  lo  oxalic  acid,  (.',0,H,.  This  body 
is  decompneed,  even  by  weak  bases,  into  hydrogen  and  silica.  SiHlj,  (braied 
OQ  passing  a  mixture  of  hydrogeci  and  hydriodic  acid  over  silicon  heated  lo 
low  redneHs,  is  a  colorless  strongly  refnicting  liquid,  having  a  densily  of 
'&M2  at  0°,  and  boiling  at  220°  C.  (428°  F.).  it  is  dei-onijioaed  by  watvr, 
like  silicochloroform. 

Siliooii  Tetraflnorlde,  SiF„  is  a  gaseous  compotiitd,  formed  whenever 
dry  hydrofluoric  acid  comes  in  contict  with  silica,  either  free  or  combined, 
and  is  easily  prepared  by  heating  white  sand  or  pounded  gl:iS8,  wilh  fluor- 
spar and  strong  sulphuric  acid : — 

2CaF,  +  2H^,  +  SiO,  =  SIP,  +  2CaS0,  +  2H,0. 

The  gas  may  be  collected  over  mercury.  It  is  colorless,  and  has  a 
density  of  3.57  (air  =  11,  or  52.2  (H  =  l).  It  fumes  strong- 
Iv  in  the  air.  has  a  highly  pungent  odor,  like  Ihat  of  hy-  Fig.  124. 
ifrochloHc  acid,  and  condenses  to  a  colorless  liquid  und^r 
a  premnre  of  30  atmospheres,  or  when  cooled  lo  — 107°  C 
(—160.6°  F.j.  Acording  to  Kaltera,  itsolidifiesnt  —  140°C. 
( — 220°  F.).  Fused  sodium  takes  fire  in  the  gas,  and  bums 
with  a  red  flame.  With  dry  ammonia-gas,  it  forms  a  white 
crystalline  compound,  SiFu^XH,,  which  is  decomposed   by 

SiUcofinoiic  or  HydioflaoalUclo  Acid,  H^iF,  or  Si^,- 
2HF,  ia  formed,  together  with  silidc  hydroxide  or  silicic  acid, 
when  silicon  letnfluoride  comee  in  contai-t  wilh  wsler:  SSiF^ 
+  4H,0  =  2H^iF,-f  Si(OH)..  To  prepare  it,  silicon  tetra- 
flnoride  obtained  as  above  is  pmsed  into  water  through  a  tube, 
the  lower  end  of  which  dips  under  mercury,  as  nhown  in  the 
anni-xed  figure;  if  the  gas  were  passed  immediately  \nU>  water 
in  the  ordinary  way,  the  tube  would  soon  be  Blop|>ed  up  by  the 
sepnmted  silica. 
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To  obtitin  the  acid,  the  thick  jelly  is  pressed  through  a  linen  filter,  and 
the  filtrate  is  concentrated  by  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature.  The  satu- 
rated solution  is  a  strongly  acid  fuming  liquid,  which  decomposes  on  boil- 
ing into  silicon  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  so  tliat  it  may  be  evaporated 
in  platinum  vessels,  without  leavine  any  residue. 

Silicofluoric  acid  forms  salts  called  nUieoJluoridet^  having  the  composition 
MjiSiFe  or  M^^SiF«  (M  denoting  a  univalent  and  M^^  a  bivalent  metal). 
Most  of  these  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  the  potassium,  sodium,  liiliium, 
barium,  calcium,  and  yttrium  salts  are  more  or  less  sparingly  Koluble.  By 
prolonged  ignition,  they  are  resolved  into  silicon  fluoride  and  a  metallic 
fluoride :  «.  ^.,  K^iF,  =  SiF^  -f  2KF. 


S1L.1CON  AND  Oxygen. 

Silicon  Dioxide  or  Silica,  810^,  the  only  oxide  of  silicon,  constitntes, 
either  alone  or  in  combination,  a  very  laiige  proportion  of  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  It  occurs  in  various  forms.  Quartz  forms  crystals,  sometimes  very 
large,  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system  and  usually  having  the  form  of  a 
hexagonal  prism  terminated  by  pyramidal  summits.  Specific  gravity  2.6. 
The  transparent  colorless  variety  is  called  rock-crystal.  Ameihysi  quarU  has 
a  violet  tint  due  to  traces  of  manganese  oxides.  Other  varieties  are  known 
as  milk-quartz,  rose-quartXj  and  rmoky  quartz.  Sand  and  sandstone  consist  of 
an  impure  variety. — Tridymite  is  another  hexagonal  variety  of  silica, 
usually  forming  six-sided  tables  having  their  horizontal  edges  truncated  by 
pyramidal  faces;  moreover  the  crystals  usually  occur  in  twins:  hence  the 
name.  8p.  gr.  2.3. — Amorphous  silica  occurs  as  Opal,  either  colorless 
or  variously  colored,  and  having  a  density  somewhat  above  2.  It  contains 
water  varying  in  amount  from  0.1  to  12.9  |>er  cent.,  but  this  water  is  not  re- 
garded as  essential  to  its  constitution.  Chatcedonyj  at/ate,  and  Jliiit  are  inti- 
mate mixtures  of  amorphous  silica  with  quartz  or  tridymite. 

Hydraied  Amorphous  SHica  is  formed  as  already  mentioned  (p.  223)  bv 
passing  silicon  tetrafluoride  into  water.  The  gelatinous  mass  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  ignited,  yields  pure  silica  in  the  form  of  a  white  mobile 
powder. 

Amorphous  silica  mny  also  be  prepared  by  decom])osinff  a  silicate  of  alkali- 
metal  with  an  acid.  Powdered  quartz  or  fine  white  sand  is  mixed  with  about 
three  times  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  carbonate,  the  mixture  is  fused  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  and  the  glassy  mass  when  cold  is  boiled  with  water,  by 
which  it  is  softened  and  almost  entirely  dissolved.  An  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  la  then  added  to  the  filtered  liquid,  and  the  whole  is  eva)>orated 
to  complete  dryness.  By  this  treatment  the  gelntinons  silica  thrown  down 
by  the  acid  becomes  completelv  insoluble,  and  remains  behind  when  the 
dry  saline  mass  is  treated  with  acidulated  water,  by  which  the  alkaline 
Siilts,  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  lime,  and  many  other  bodies  which  may  hap- 
pen to  be  present,  are  removed.  The  silica  is  watched,  dried,  and  heated  to 
redness. 

Silica  thus  prepared  is  a  very  fine,  white,  Uisteless  powder,  having  a 
density  of  about  2.66,  fusible  only  by  the  oxy-hydrogen- olowpipe.  When 
once  dried,  it  is  not  sinsibly  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acids  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  hydrofluoric  acid).  But  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  silicate,  the  liberated  silica  remains  in  solution. 
From  this  mixed  solution  of  silica  and  potassium  chloride,  the  latter  may 
be  separated  by  diffusion  (comp.  p.  161),  whereby  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  silica  in  water  is  ootained.  This  solution  has  a  distinctly  acid 
reaction;  it  presents,  however,  but  little  stability.  When  kept  for  some 
time,  it  gelatinizes,  the  silica  separating  in  the  insoluble  modification.    The 
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same  eflect  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  nitric 
acid,  or  of  a  solution  of  salt 

Silica  is  essentially  an  acid  oxide,  forming  salts  with  basic  metallic 
oxides,*  and  decomposing  all  salts  of  volatile  acids  when  heated  with  them. 
In  strong  alkaline  liquids  it  is  freely  soluble.  When  heated  with  bases, 
especially  those  which  are  capable  uf  undergoing  fusion,  it  unites  with  them 
and  forms  salts,  which  are  sometimes  soluble  in  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
potassinm  and  Sfxlium  silicates,  when  the  proportion  of  base  is  considerable. 
Common  glass  is  a  mixture  of  several  silicates,  in  which  the  reverse  of 
this  happens,  the  silica  being  in  excess.  Even  gluss,  however,  is  slowly 
acted  upon  by  wnter.  Finely  divided  silica  is  highly  useful  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain. 

Silicon  Ozychlorlde.  SifClsO,  formed  together  with  potassium  chloride 
by  passing  the  vnpor  of  silicon  tetrachloride  over  felspar,  Al^KsSi^Oic, 
heated  to  whiten'.ss  in  a  porcelain  tnbe,  is  a  colorless  fuming  liquid,  easily 
decomposed  by  water  into  silicic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  By  the  further 
action  of  this  compound  on  heated  felspar,  or  better  by  repeatedly  passing  a 
mixture  of  its  vapor  and  oxygen  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  porcelain,  the  following  oxychlorides  are  produced :  Si^ClfO^,  boil- 
ing at  198-202°  C.  (SSS^SOG**  F.);  SibCIuOio,  at  about  400°  C.  (752°  F.); 
rSijCl^Og),,  above  300°  C.  (572°  F.);  and  (^1401^07)-,  above  440°  C.  (824° 
F.).  The  values  of  n  in  these  last  two  formulae — in  other  words,  the  molecu- 
lar weights  of  the  respective  compounds — ^are  not  known :  those  of  the  first 
two  have  been  determined  by  their  vapor- densities. 

SiLIOON  AND  Sui/PHUR. 

Silicon  Disnlphide,  SiS,,  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  carbon 
distilphide  over  a  strongly  heated  mixture  01  silica  and  carbon,  such  as  is 
ised  in  the  preparation  of  silicon  tetrachloride  (p.  222),  forms  long  silky 
needles  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydrogen  sulphide  ancl 
silica.  The  monoftufphide,  siS,  and  an  orysidphidey  probably  SiSO,  are  formed, 
together  with  other  products,  when  snlphur-vapor  is  pa^ed  over  white-hot 
silicon.  The  former  is  yellow,  the  latter  yellowish,  and  both  are  volatile 
and  condense  in  the  cooler,  but  still  hot,  part  of  the  tube. 

Silicon  Chlorhydrosnlphide.  SiClj^SH,  is  formed  by  passing  a  mix- 
tnre  of  hydrogen  solphide  and  vapor  of  silicon  tetrachloride  through  a  red- 
hot  tube:  8iC.l4  -f  H,S  =  HCl  -|-  SiClaSH.  It  is  a  colorless  fuming  liquid 
boUing  at  96°  C.  (210°  F.).    Vapor-density  =  5.78  (air  =  1). 

Silicon  and  Nitrogen, 

A  silicon  niiridt  of  unknown  composition  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  tetrachloride,  also  when  crystallized  silicon  is  strongly 
heated  in  nitrogen  gas.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder  insoluble  in  all 
acids  except  hydrofluoric  acid,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  ammonium 
silicoflaoride.  By  heating  with  potash  it  is  converted  into  ammonia  and 
potassiam  silicate. 

•  The  compoRitioD  of  these  Baits  will  be  diacuflsed  in  the  chapter  on  the  general  proper- 
ties of  the  metals  and  their  compounds. 
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CARBON. 

Symbol,  C.    Atomic  weight,  12. 

This  element  occurs  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  crystallized,  in  two  distinct 
and  veiT  dissimilar  forms — namely,  as  diamond,  and  as  graphite  or  plnm- 
bago.  It  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of  all  organic  structures,  animal  and 
vegetable :  when  these  latter  are  exposed  to  destructive  distillation  in  close 
vessels,  a  great  part  of  their  carbon  remains,  obstinately  retaining  some  of 
the  hydroeen  and  oxy^n,  and  associated  with  the  earthy  and  alkaline 
matter  of  Sbe  tissue,  giving  rise  to  the  many  varieties  of  charcoal,  coke,  etc 
This  residue,  when  perfectly  separated  from  foreign  matter,  constitutes  a 
third  variety  of  carbon. 

The  diamond  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  substances  known:  long 
prized  on  account  of  its  brilliancy  as  an  ornamental  gem,  the  discovery  of 
Its  curious  chemical  nature  confers  upon  it  a  high  degree  of  scientific  in- 
terest. Several  localities  in  India,  the  Island  of  Borneo,  South  Africa,  and 
Brazil,  furnish  this  beautiful  substance.  It  is  always  distinctly  crystallized, 
often  quite  transparent  and  colorless,  but  now  and  then  having  a  shade  of 
yellow,  pink,  or  blue.  The  origin  and  true  geological  position  of  the 
diamond  are  unkQown ;  it  is  always  found  inib^lded  in  gravel  and  trans- 
ported materials  whose  history  cannot  be  traced.  The  crystalline  form  of 
the  diamond  is  that  of  the  regular  octahedron  or  cube,  or  some  figure 
geometrically  connected  with  these.  Many  of  the  octahedral  crystals'  ex- 
hibit a  very  peculiar  appearance,  arising  from  the  faces  being  curved  or 
rounded,  which  gives  to  the  crysttii  an  almost  spherical  figure. 


Fig.  125. 


The  diamond  is  the  hardest  substance  known :  it  admits  of  being  split  or 
cloven  without  difficulty  in  particular  directions,  but  can  only  be  cut  or 
abraded  by  a  second  portion  of  the  same  material ;  the  powder  rubbed  off 
in  this  process  serves  for  polishing  the  new  fiices,  and  is  also  highly  useful 
to  the  lapidaiy  and  seal-engraver.  One  very  curious  and  useful  application 
of  the  diamond  is  made  by  the  glazier ;  a  fragment  of  this  mineral,  like  a 
bit  of  flint,  or  any  other  hard  su&tance,  scratches  the  surface  of  the  glass ; 
a  crystal  of  diamond,  having  the  rounded  octahedral  figure  spoken  of,  held  in 
one  particular  position  on  the  glass — namely,  with  an  edge  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  two  adjacent  faces— presented  to  the  surface  and  then  drawn 
along  with  gentle  pressure,  causes  a  split  or  cut,  which  penetrates  to  a  ain- 
sidorable  depth  into  the  glass,  and  determines  its  fraclure  with  perfect 
certainty. 

The  diamond  is  infiisible  and  unalterable  even  by  a  very  intense  heat, 
provided  air  be  excluded ;  but  when  heated,  thus  protected,  between  the 
poles  of  a  strong  galvanic  battery,  it  is  converted  into  coke  or  graphite ; 
neated  to  whiteness  in  a  vessel  of  oxygen,  it  bums  with  facility,  yielding 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

Graphite  or  plumbago  appears  to  consist  essentially  of  pure  carbon, 
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although  most  specimens  conUun  iron,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  from  a 
mere  trace  up  to  5  per  cent.  Graphite  is  a  somewhat  rare  mineral ;  the 
finest  and  most  valiiaDle  for  pencils  was  formerly  ohtaiued  from  Borrowdale, 
in  Cumberland,  where  a  kmd  of  irregular  vein  is  found  traversing  the 
ancient  slate  beds  of  that  district,  but  the  mine  is  now  nearly  exhausted. 
Lai^  quantities  of  graphite  are  imported  from  Germany,  the  Kast  Indies, 
and  the  United  States.*  Crystals  are  not  common ;  when  they  occur,  they 
have  the  figure  of  a  short  six-sided  prism — ^a  form  bearing  no  geometric 
relation  to  that  of  the  diamond. 

Graphite  is  often  formed  artificially  in  certain  metal hiiyic  operations: 
the  brilliant  scales  which  sometimes  separate  from  melted  cast  irou  on  cool- 
ing, allied  by  the  workmen  ''kish''  consist  of  grauhite. 

Lamp-black,  the  soot  produced  by  the  imperiect  combustion  of  oil  or 
resin,  is  the  best  example  that  can  oe  given  of  carbon  in  its  uncrystallized 
or  canorphouB  state.  To  the  same  class  belong  the  different  kinds  of  char- 
coal. That  prepared  from  wood,  either  by  distillatioa  in  a  large  iron  retort, 
or  by  the  smothered  combustion  of  a  pile  of  fiigots  partially  covered  with 
earth,  is  the  most  valuable  as  ftiel.  Cokc,  the  charcoal  of  pit-coal,  is  nmch 
more  impure ;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  earthv  matter,  and  very  often 
snlphur,  the  quality  depending  very  much  upon  the  mode  of  preparation. 
Charcoal  from  bones  and  animal  matters  in  general  is  a  very  valuable  sub- 
stance, on  account  of  the  extraordinary  power  it  possesses  of  removing 
coloring  matters  from  organic  solutions ;  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  by  the 
Rugar-refiner  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  also  by  the  manufacturing  and 
actentific  chemist.  The  property  in  question  is  poasessed  also  in  a  small 
degree  by  all  kinds  of  charcoal. 

Charcoal  made  from  box,  or  other  dense  wood,  has  the  property  of  con- 
densing gases  and  vapors  into  its  pores;  of  ammoniacal  gas  it  is  said  to 
absorb  not  leas  than  ninety  times  its  volume,  while  of  hydrogen  it  takes  up 
le»  than  twice  its  own  bulk,  the  quantity  being  apparently  connected  with 
the  property  in  the  gas  of  sufiering  liquefaction.  This  property  of  al)Sorb- 
ing  gases,  as  well  as  the  decolorizing  power,  no  doubt  depends!  m  some  way 
npon  the  same  peculiar  action  of  surface  so  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
platinum  in  a  niixturo  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The  absorbing  power  is, 
indeed,  considerably  increasied  by  saturating  charcoal  with  solution  of 
pbtinnm,  and  subsequently  igniting  it,  so  as  to  coat  the  charcoal  with  a 
thin  film  of  platinum.  Dr.  Sten house,  who  suggested  thb  plan,  found  that 
tlie  gases  thus  absorbed  undergo  a  kind  of  oxidation  within  the  pores  of  the 
ciiarooal. 

Carbon  and  Hydrooen. 

The  compounds  of  these  elements  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  their 
complete  study,  together  with  that  of  their  compounds  and  subBtitution- 
derivatives,  constitutes  a  special  branch  of  chemical  science,  called  ^'Oi-ganic 
Chemistry,"  to  which  the  latter  part  of  this  volume  is  devoted.  They 
are  obtained  in  nearly  all  cases  by  the  decomposition  of  more  complex 
bodies  of  organic  origin,  only  one  of  them,  viz.,  acetyUne^  ^J^v  being  pro- 

*  Tbe  grsphite  which  can  be  directly  cut  for  pencils,  occurrins  only  in  limited  quan- 
tity, povdered  frrephiie,  obtained  from  the  inferior  varieties  of  the  mineral,  is  now  fre- 
quentlT  consolidated  for  this  purpose.  The  mechanical  division  of  graphite  presents 
considerable  difficulties,  which,  nowever,  may  be  entirely  obviated  by  aoopting  a  chemical 
process  sug^sted  by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  applicable,  however,  only  to  certain 
varieties,  such  as  Ceylon  and  Siberian  graphite.  This  process  consists  in  Introducing 
the  coarsely  powdered  graphite,  previously  mixed  with  A  of  its  weight  of  potassium 
chlorate,  into  2  parts  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  Is  heated  in  a  water-bat  h 
until  the  evolution  of  acid  fumes  ceases.  The-  acid  Is  then  removed  by  water,  and  the 
araphite  dried.  Thus  prepared,  this  substance,  when  heated  to  a  temperature  approach- 
uig  a  red  beat,  swells  up  to  a  bulky  mass  of  finely  divided  graphite. 
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ducible  hj  direct  combination  of  its  elements  namely,  by  passing  a  vtream 
of  hydrogen  gas  tiirotigh  a  tube  in  which  the  electric  current  is  passing 
between  two  carbon  poles.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  which  bums  with  a  bright 
smoky  flame,  producing  water  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Two  other  hydrocarbons  of  simple  constitution  may  here  also  be  men- 
tioned, viz.,  melhaney  CH^,  and  ethylene^  C^Hf,  both  of  which  are  constituents 
of  coal-gas.  Methane  or  marsh-gas  is  produced  in  the  decomposition 
of  vegetable  matter  under  water,  and  is  given  off  when  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  stagnant  pools  is  stirred :  it  also  constitutes  the  **  fire^lamp"  of 
coal  mines,  ft  is  not  formed  by  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
but  may  be  prepared  by  stronely  heating  a  mixture  of  sodium  acetate 
(NaC^HjO,)  and  sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda)  with  quicklime:  NaC\H,0, 
4-  NaOH  =  CH|  4;  Na,CO|.  It  is  a  colorless  gas  which  bums  with  a  pale- 
blue  flame,  producing  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  Ethylene^  QH4,  is 
formed  in  the  decomposition  of  numerous  organic  bodies,  and  is  usuallr 
prepared  by  heating  alcohol  (CJAfi)  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which 
abstracts  the  elements  of  water:  CfH^  O  — HjO  =  C^H^.  It  is  a  colorless 
gas  which  bums  with  a  bright  white  flame,  and  unites  with  chlorine,  forming 
an  oily  liquid,  CsH^Cl,:  hence  it  was  formerly  called  "defiant  Gas." 

Coal  and  Oil  Gases. — ^The  manufacture  of  coal-gas  is  a  branch  of  indus- 
try of  great  interest  and  importance  in  several  poLnis  of  view.  The  process 
is  one  of  great  simplicity  of  principle,  but  recjuires,  in  practice,  some  deli- 
cacy in  management  to  ensure  a  good  result. 

When  pit-coal  is  subjected  to  destractive  distillation,  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts show  themselves—  permanent  gases^  steam  and  volatile  oils,  besides  a 
not  inconsiderable  quantity  of  ammonia  trom  the  nitrogen  always  present  in 
the  coal.  These  substances  vary  very  much  in  their  pro|>ortion8  with  the 
temperature  at  which  the  process  is  conducted,  the  permanent  gases  becom- 
ing more  abundant  with  increased  heat,  but,  at  the  same  time,  losing  much 
of  their  value  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

The  coal  is  distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts,  maintained  at  a  briglit-red  heal^ 
and  the  volatilized  product  is  conducted  into  a  lon^  horizontal  pipe  of  large 
dimensions,  always  half  filled  with  liouid,  into  which  the  extremity  of  each 
separate  tube  dips;  this  is  called  the  hydraulte  main.  The  gas  and  its 
accompanying  vapor?  are  next  made  to  traverse  a  refrigerator — usually  a 
series  of  iron  pipes,  cooled  on  the  outside  by  a  stream  of  water ;  here  the 
condensation  of  the  tar  and  the  ammoniacal  liquid  becomes  complete,  and 
the  gas  proceeds  onward  to  another  part  of  the  apparatus,  in  which  it  is 
deprived  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  always  present  in 
the  crude  nroduct.  This  separation  was  formerly  efiected  by  slaked  lime, 
which  steaaily  absorbs  the  compounds  in  question.  The  use  of  lime,  how- 
ever, has  been  almost  superseded  by  that  of  a  mixture  of  sawdust  and  iron 
oxide.  This  mixture^  after  having  been  used,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  then  fit  for  use  a  second  time.  The  purifiers  are 
laige  iron  vesselA  filled  either  with  slaked  lime  or  with  the  iron  oxide  mix- 
ture. The  gas  is  admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  made  to  pass 
over  a  large  surface  of  the  purifying  agent  The  last  part  of  tlie  operation, 
which,  indeed,  is  often  omitted,  consists  in  passing  the  gas  through  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  in  order  to  remove  ammonia.  The  quantity  thus  separated 
is  very  small,  relatively,  to  the  bulk  of  the  gas,  but  in  an  extensive  work 
becomes  an  object  of  importance. 

Coal-gas  thus  manufactured  and  purified  is  preserved  for  use  in  immense 
cylindrical  receivers,  closed  at  the  top,  suspended  in  tanks  of  water  by 
chains  to  which  counterpoises  are  attacned,  so  that  the  gas-holders  rise  and 
sink  in  the  liquid  as  they  become  filled  from  the  purificre  or  emptied  by  the 
mains.    These  latter  are  made  of  laige  diameter,  to  diminish  as  much  as 
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possible  the  resistance  experienced  hy  the  gas  in  passing  through  such  a 
length  of  pipe.  The  joints  of  these  mains  are  still  made  in  so  imperftK:t  a 
manner  that  immense  loss  is  experienced  by  leakage  when  the  pressure 
npon  the  gas  exceeds  that  exerted  by  a  column  of  water  an  inch  in  height.* 
Coal-gas  yaries  very  much  in  composition,  judging  from  its  variable  den- 
sity and  illaminating  powers,  and  from  the  analyses  which  have  been  made. 
The  difficulties  of  such  investigations  are  very  great,  and  unless  particular 
precaution  be  taken,  the  results  are  merely  approximate.  The  puritied  ^n» 
IS  believed  to  contain  the  following  substances,  of  which  the  first  is  the  most 
abundant,  and  the  second  the  most  valuable : — 

Methane,  or  Marsh-gas. 

Ethylene,  or  defiant  gas. 

Acetylene.  . 

Hydrogen. 

Carbon  Monoxide. 

Nitrogen. 

Vapors  of  volatile  liquid  Hydrocarbons.! 

Vapor  of  Carbon  Bisulphide. 

SeparaJLtid  by  OoiuUnaaiion  and  by  the  Purifiers, 

Tar  and  Volatile  Oils. 

Ammonium  Sulphate,  Chloride,  and  Sulphide. 

Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

Csirbon  Dioxide. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  or  Ammonium  Cyanide. 

Thiocyanic  Acid,  or  Ammonium  Thiocyanate. 

A  far  better  illuminating  gas  may  be  prepared  from  oil,  by  dropping  it 
into  a  red-hot  iron  retort  fiUea  with  coke ;  the  liquid  is  in  great  part  decom- 
posed and  converted  into  permanent  gas,  which  requires  no  purification,  as 
it  is  quite  free  from  the  ammoniacal  and  sulphur  compounds  which  vitiate 
gas  from  coal.  Many  years  ago  this  gas  was  preparea  in  London ;  it  was 
compressed,  for  the  use  of  the  consumer,  into  strong  iron  vessels,  to  the 
extent  of  30  atmospheres;  but  the  manufacture  proved  unprofitable,  and 
was  therefore  given  up. 

Compounds  of  Carbon  with  the  Halogen  Elements. — Several 
oompoonds  of  carbon  and  chlorine  are  known,  viz.,  CsCl,,  C3CI4,  CjCl,,,  and 
CCI4,  and  similar  compounds  with  bromine  and  iodine.  All  these  bodies 
are  obtained  indirectly  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  etc.,  upon  oi*ganic  com- 
pounds, and  will  be  described  under  Organic  Chemistry. 

*  It  may  give  some  Idea  of  the  extent  of  this  species  of  manufacture  to  mention  that 
in  the  year  1838.  for  lighting  London  and  the  suburbs  alone,  there  were  eighteen  public 
gas-works,  and  £2,800,000  invested  in  pipes  and  apparatus.  The  yearly  revenue  amounted 
to  £450,000,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  in  the  same  period  to  180,000  tons,  1460  tnUtiwu 
of  cubic  feet  of  gas  being  made  in  the  year.  There  were  134,.300  private  lights,  and  30,400 
street  lamps.  890  tons  of  coals  were  used  in  the  retorts  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours 
at  mid-wiQt«r,  and  7,120.000  cubic  feet  of  gas  consumed  in  the  longest  night— ^Ve,  />»o- 
Htmary  of  Arts  and  Manujaeiurtt. 

Since  that  time,  the  prodnction  of  gas  has  been  enormously  increased.  The  amount 
of  coal  used  in  London  for  gas-makinff  in  the  year  ending  Jnne,  1852,  is  estimated  at 
408VOOO  tons,  which  on  an  average  would  yield  4000  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  gas.  In  the 
year  1857  the  mains  in  the  London  streets  had  reached  the  extraordinary  length  of  2000 
miles. 

t  These  bodies  increase  the  illuminating  power,  and  confer  on  the  gas  its  peculiar 
odor. 
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CoMPOUNDe  OF  Carbon  and  Oxygen. 
There  are  two  direct  oompomids  of  cari)on  and  oxygen,  00  and  CO^ 

Carbon  Monoadde  (oommonlj  called  Ooarbonk  Oxide), — When  carbon 
dioxide  is  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal  or  metallic  iron,  one-half  of  its 
oxygen  is  removed,  and  it  becomes  converted  into  carbon  monoxide.  A 
very  good  method  of  preparing  this  gas  is  to  introduce  into  a  flask  fitted 
witli  a  bent  tube  some  crystalTiied  oxalic  acid  (H|C,04),  and  pour  upon  it 
five  or  six  times  as  much  strong  oil  of  vitriol.  On  heating  the  mixture,  the 
oxalic  acid  is  resolved  into  water,  carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  monoxide : 
H  JC2O4  =  CO  -f  CO,  -h  H,0 ;  and  by  passing  the  gases  through  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  first  is  withdrawn  by  absoiption,  while  the 
second  remains  unchanged.  Another  and  perhnps  preferable  method  is  to 
heat  finely-powdered  yellow  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  8  or  10  times  its 
weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  salt  is  entirely  decomposed, 
yielding  a  copious  supply  of  perfectly  pure  carbon  monoxide,  which  may 
be  collected  over  water  in  the  usual  manner.  The  reaction  is  represented 
by  the  equation — 

K^FeCjN,  -f-  6H,0  +  6H-SO4  =  600  +  2K^4  + 
PotatMium  ferro-  Sulphuric  Potassium 

cyanide.  acid.  eulpliate. 

3(NH4)^04    +    FeS04. 

Animonium  Ferrous 

sulphate.  sulphate. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  a  combustible  gas,  which  bums  with  a  beautiful  pale- 
blue  flame,  generating  carbon  dioxide.  It  has  never  been  liquefied.  It  is 
colorless,  has  very  little  odor,  and  is  extremely  poisonous — much  more  so 
than  carbon  dioxide.  Mixed  with  oxygen,  it  explodes  by  the  electric 
spark,  but  with  some  difiiculty.  Its  fipecific  gravity  is  14  (H  =  1)  or 
0.973  (air  =  1) ;  a  litre  weighs  1.2515  grams;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  30.21 
grains. 

The  relation  by  volume  of  the  oxides  of  carbon  is  as  follows : — Csrbon 
dioxide  contains  its  own  volume  of  oxygen,  that  gas  suflering  no  change  of 
bulk  by  its  conversion.  One  measure  of  carbon  monoxide,  mixed  with 
half  a  measure  of  oxygen,  and  exploded,  yields  one  measure  of  carbon 
dioxide :  hence  carbon  monoxide  contains  half  its  volume  of  oxygen. 

Carbon  monoxide  unites  with  chlorine  under  the  influence  of  light,  form- 
ing a  pungent,  safibcating  compound,  poesessinff  acid  poperties,  called 
phosgene  gas  or  carbonyl  chloride,  COCTj.  It  is  made  br  mix- 
ing equal  volumes  of  carbon  monoxide  and  dilorine,  both  perfectly  dry, 
aiM  exposing  the  mixture  to  sunshine :  the  gases  unite  quietly,  the  color 
disappears,  and  the  volume  becomes  reduced  to  one-half.  A  more  con- 
venient method  of  preparing  this  gas  consists  in  passing  carbon  monoxide 
through  antimony  pentachloride.  It  must  be  received  over  mercury,  as  it 
is  decomposed  by  water.  When  pure,  it  condenses  to  a  liquid  at  0°,  or 
more  quickly  at  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt 

Carbon  Dioxide  or  Carbonic  Anhydride,  CO,  (commonly  called 
Ocirbanic  Acid), — ^This  compound  is  always  produced  when  charcoal  or  any 
other  form  of  carbon  bums  in  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is,  however,  more  con- 
veniently prepared  by  decomposing  a  carbonate  with  one  of  the  stronger 
acids.  For  this  purpose  the  apparatus  for  generating  hydrogen  (p.  132), 
may  again  be  employed :  fragments  of  marble  are  put  into  the  bottle  with 
enough  water  to  cover  the  extremity  of  the  funnel-tube,  and  hydrochloric 
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or  nitric  acid  'a  sdiJed  by  the  latter,  until  the  gM  U  trtely  iimngageii. 
Qialk'pnwder  niui  dilute  Eulnhuric  add  mfty  be  used  inMeiui.  Tlie  gw 
11117  be  collected  over  water,  nlLhuugh  with  Hime  loss;  or  verj  convenientlj' 
by  dispUcemeDt,  if  it  be  required  dry,  is  BhowD  in  fig.  126.    The  long  dry- 


I 


ing  tube  is  filled  with  fngments  nf  calcinm  chloride,  and  the  hcAvy  gait  is 
ounducted  to  the  bottom  of  Ihe  vessel  in  which  it  is  to  be  received,  the  iijoutli 
of  the  latter  being  lightly  closed. 

Carbon  dioxide  b  a  colnrlees  gas  hnving  nn  agreeable  pungent  taste  and 
odor.  llB  demsity  U  22  (H  =  1)  or  1.521  (air  =  1)  1  a  litre  weighs  I.966G4 
granu^  and  100  cubic  inchen  weigh  47.2t)  grains.  It  is  very  hurtful  to  ani- 
mal life,  even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  acting  as  a  narcotic  poison: 
hence  the  danger  arising  from  imperfect  ventilation,  the  nse  of  Gre-plarta 
and  stores  of  all  kinds  unprovided  with  proper  chimneys,  and  the  crowding 
together  of  many  individuals  in  houses  and  shigia  without  efficient  menns 
for  rem-wing  the  air;  for  carbon  diostide  is  constantly  disengaged  during 
the  process  of  respitaljon,  which,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  140),  ie  nothing 
but  a  process  of  slow  combustion.  This  gas  is  aumetimi-s  emitted  in  large 
quantity  fi^m  the  earth  in  vnlc:inic  dintrictd,  and  it  is  constantly  generated 
where  oreanic  matter  is  in  the  act  of  undergoing  fermentative  deoompoHil  ion. 
Tlie  fatal  "  after-danip "  of  the  coal-niines  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
carbon  dioxide. 

A  lighted  taper  plunged  into  carbon  dioxide  is  instantly  extlaguished 
even  to  the  red-hot  snuE  The  gas,  when  diluted  with  three  times  its  vol- 
luDe  of  sir.  still  retiins  the  power  of  extinguishing  a  light.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tin^Lihed  from  nilmgen,  which  is  also  incapable  of  supporting  combustion, 
by  its  rapid  absorption  by  caustic  alkali,  or  by  lime-water:  the  turbidity 
communicated  to  the  latter  from  the  production  of  insoluble  calcium  mr- 
bonale  in  very  characteriBlic. 

Cold  water  dissolves  about  its  own  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  whatever  lie 
tlie  density  of  the  gas  with  which  it  is  in  contact  (comp.  p.  1G3) ;  the  wiUl- 
lion  temportiril*  reddens  litmus-paper.  Common  soda-water  and  eflerves- 
cent  winca  afibm  examples  of  the  solubility  of  the  gss.  Even  boiling  water 
absorbs  a  perceptible  quan''' 

Nome  of  the  intereslinK  ,  □  . 

dioxide  have  been  already  deiicrilied  (p.  73) ;  it  requires  for  the  purpose 


fkime  of  the  interestinK  phenomena  attending  the  liquefactii 


Sressure  of  38..5  atmospheres  at  0°  C.    The  liquefied  oxide  is  colorli 
mpid,  lighter  than  water,  and  four  times  more  expansible  than  air;  iimixi 
n  all  proportions  with  ether,  alcohol,  naphtha,  oil  of  turpentine,  nnd  carlxi 


id  fat  oils.     In  this  conditioo  it  does 


diinlly  in 
meUlllic 
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Carbon  dioxide  exisIB,  M  niready  meDtioned,  in  tbe  sir;  relALivelv  iu 
i;|iiuiitit5  is  but  smsti ;  but  abtolultrly,  Ukins  into  account  the  vast  extent 
of  tiic!  atmnephere,  it  ie  very  grefll,  and  fully  adequute  to  tlie  purpose  of 
supplying  plants  with  tlieir  carbon,  these  latter  harius  the  power,  by  the 
aid  of  tbeir  green  Ifavee,  of  decompnalng  carbon  dioxide,  relaining  tlie  rai^ 
boil,  and  expelling  tbe  oxygen.  The  preeenoe  of  light  is  essential  to  this 
effect,  but  the  manner  of  its  production  is  not  yet  clearly  understood. 

The  carbonates  form  a  very  large  and  important  group  of  sails,  some 
of  which,  as  the  carbonates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  occur  very  abun- 
'      '  nature.      They  contain  the  elements  of  carbon  dioxide  and  a 

.  >xide:  calcium  cnrbonate.  for  example,  being  represented  by  the 
liirmuia  CaO,CO,  or  CaCOj ;  biit  they  are  never  form«3  by  tbe  direct  anion 
of  dry  carbon  dioxide  with  a  dry  metallic  oxide,  the  intervention  of  water 
being  always  required  to  bring  about  the  combination.  FolAKsiuDi  otrbonste 
(pearlnsh]  is  the  chief  constituent  of  wood-ashes  :  sodium  carbonate  is  con- 
tained in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  and  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large 
scale  by  henting  sodium  sulphate  with  lime  and  coal.  Tiiese  carbonates  are 
soluble  in  water.  Tbe  other  metallic  carbonates,  which  are  insoluble,  may 
be  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of  pot;iBsium  or  sodium  carbonate  with  a 
soluble  metallic  sail ;  thus,  when  solutions  of  U'sd  nitrate  and  sodium  car- 
bonate are  mixed  together,  the  lead  and  sodium  change  places,  fnrming 
sodium  nitiato,  whicii  remains  dissolved,  and  Uad  carbonate,  which,  being 
insoluble  in  water,  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder:  Pb(N<3,), -f-Ka,^'0, 
=  2KaNO,  +  PbCO,, 

The  solution  of  carbon  dioxide  in  water  may  be  supposed  lo  contain  hy- 
drogen carbonaie  Or  carbonic  acid,  H.COg  or  H,0,CO,;  but  lliis  cnnipound 
is  not  known  in  tbe  separate  state,  only  in  aqueous  solution.  According  to 
Wrtiblenski,*  however,  carbon  dioxide  unites  with  water  at  0°  C.  and  under 
a  pressure  of  about  16  atmospliprra,  forming  tbe  hydrate  C0^8H,0. 

The  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  a  carbouate  may  be  esdmaled 
by  the  loss  of  weight  which  tbe  salt  undersoes  when  decomposed  by  an  acid. 
This  may  be  determined  oy  means  of  GeiaaWs  apparatus 
'*  (fig,  127).     It  consists  of  three  ^lass  vessels,  A,  B,  C,  the 

last  of  which  is  ground  air-light  into  the  neck  of  A  ;  be  is 
a  glass  tube  open  at  both  ends,  ground  water-tight  into  C  at 
the  lower  end,  and  kept  in  position  by  the  cork  f,  which  can 
,,     slide  up  and  down  on  tlie  tube  b  c.    The  cork  e  must  close 
air-tight  in  B,  and  the  tube  d  in  «.    The  weighed  substance 
to  be  decompneed  is  introduced  inio  A.  and  water  is  added. 
The  vessel  C  is  then  filled  with  the  iiid  of  a  pipette  nearly 
to  the  lop  with  dilute  citric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  cork 
i  having  been  previously  moved  upward  without  raising  the 
tube  b.     Tiie  cork  t  is  then  replaced  ;  the  vessel  C  avain  in- 
serted into  A;  the  vessel  B  is  rather  more  tban  half  Glled 
witli  strong  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  tube  b  is  closed  at  the 
lop  by  placing  over  it  a  smalt  piece  of  caoutchouc  tubing, 
with  a  glass  rod  lilted   into  the  other  end.    The  apparaCuB  having  been 
wi^ighed,  the  decvmposilion  of  the  carbonate  is  eflected  by  opening  the  tube 
b  a  little,  so  as  to  cause  acid  to  pass  from  C  into  A.    The  carbon  dioxide 
then  passes  through  the  bvnt  tube  A  into  the  sulpliuric  add,  by  which  it  is 
dried,  and  finally  leaves  the  apparatus  through  d.     When  the  decomposition 
b  complete,  the  vessel  A  is  gently  heated,  the  stopper  is  removed  from  b, 
and  the  carbon  dioxide  still  remaining  in  tbe  apparatus  is  sucked  out  at  d. 
The  apparatus,  after  cooling,  is  agiiin  weighed,  and  the  difierence  between 
the  two  weighings  gives  the  weight  of  the  carbon  dioxide  expelled. 
*  Compt«i  nodus,  xclr,  >M. 
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Carbon  and  Sulphur. 

Two  compounds  of  these  elements  are  known,  viz.,  the  disulpliide  pro- 
dui'ed  bv  the  direct  combination  of  its  elements  at  a  high  temperature,  and 
the  monoeulphide  formed  by  reduction  of  the  disulphide. 

Carbon  Disulphide  or  Bisulphide,  GS,.— To  prepare  this  compound, 
a  wide  porcelain  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  charcoal  which  have  been  pre- 
viouslj  heated  to  redness  in  a  covered  crucible,  is  fixed  across  a  furnace  in 
a  slightly  inclined  position.  Into  the  lower  extremity  a  tolerably  wide  tube 
is  secured  bv  a  cork ;  this  tube  bends  downward,  and  passes  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  a  bottle  filled  with  fragments  of  ice  and  a  little  water.  The  por- 
celain tube  being  heated  to  bright  redness,  fragments  of  sulphur  are  thrown 
into  the  open  end,  which  is  immediately  closed  by  a  cork.  The  sulphur 
meltfs,  and  is  converted  into  vapor,  which  at  that  high  temperature  combines 
with  the  carbon,  forming  an  exceedingly  volatile  compound,  which  is  con- 
densed  hy  the  ice,  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  is  collected 
and  redistilled  at  a  very  gentle  heat  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  good  con- 
denser. 

For  preparation  on  the  large  scale,  a  tubulated  earthen  retort  is  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  the  sulphur  is  dropped  in  through  a  porcelain  tube  passing 
through  the  tubulus,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom ;  or  the  charcoal  is 
contained  in  a  large  iron  cylinder,  and  the  sulphur  introduced  through  a 
pipe  fitted  into  the  lower  part. 

Carbon  disulphide  is  a  transparent  colorless  liquid  of  great  refractive  and 
dispersive  power.  Its  density  is  1.272,  and  that  of  its  vapor  is  2.67  (air  =  1 ). 
It  Doils  at  43^  C.  (109^  F.),  and  emits  vapor  of  considerable  elasticity  at 
common  temperatures.  In  its  ordinary  state,  it  has  a  very  repulsive  cxlor, 
due  perhaps  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  other  volatile  sulphur- 
compounds  ;  but  when  these  are  removed  by  agitating  the  liauid  with  mer- 
cury till  it  ceases  to  blacken  the  bright  surface  of  the  metal,  it  is  said  to 
haV^e  a  pure  ethereal  odor.  When  set  on  fire  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a 
blue  flame,  forming  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide;  and  when  its 
vapor  is  mixed  with  oxygen  it  becomes  explosive.  Carbon  disulphide,  when 
heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  about  15.3^  C.  (307°  F.),  is  converted 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  contact  with  nascent  hy- 
drogen (when  heated  with  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  add),  it  is  converted 
into  a  white  crystalline  substance,  having  the  composition  CH^S,  crystal- 
lizing in  souare  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble 
in  carbon  aisulphide,  subliming  at  150^  C.  (302°  F.),  and  decomposing  at 
200^  C.  (392°  F ).  Carbon  disulphide  freely  dissolves  sulphur,  and  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  deposits  the  latter  m  beautiful  crystals;  it  also 
dissolves  phosphorus,  iodine,  camphor,  and  caoutchouc,  and  mixes  easily 
with  oils.  It  is  extensively  used  in  the  vulamization  of  caoutchouc  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  gtitta  percha;  also  for  extracting  bitumen  frum  mine- 
ral substances,  and  oils  from  seeds. 

Carbon  Monosnlphide.  CS,  is  said  by  Sidot,*  to  be  obtained  by  ex- 
posing the  disulphide  in  sealed  tubes  for  a  considerable  time  to  direct  sun- 
shine. It  is  then  precipitated  as  a  brown  powder  which  may  be  purified  by 
distilling  off  the  undecomposed  disulphide,  and  washing  the  residual  mix- 
ture of  monosnlphide  and  free  sulphur  with  pure  disulphide  till  all  the  free 
sulphur  is  removed.  It  is  a  maroon-colored  powder,  without  taste  or  smell, 
an<i  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.66,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  turpentine- 
oil,  and  benzine,  slightly  soluble  at  the  |x)iiing  heat  in  carbon  disulphide 

*  Comptes  rendus,  IxzzL  82. 
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and  in  ether.  It  dissolves  also  in  caustic  potisli  and  in  boiling  nitric  acid  ; 
the  strongest  nitric  acid  i^ites  it.  At  about  200®  C.  (392®  F.)  it  is  resolved 
into  its  elements,  a  small  quantity  of  the  disulphide  being  fonned  at  the 
same  time. 

According  to  8.  Rem,*  carbon  monosulphide  is  also  formed  by  the  pro- 
longed action  of  iron  wire  on  the  disulphide  in  sealed  tubes. 

Thiocarbonic  Acid.  ILCS,  =  CS(SH),,  also  called  Sulphocarh<mic 
Acid. — ^The  salts  of  this  acid  are  formed,  similarly  to  the  carbonates,  on 
adding  carbon  disulphide  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphide,  e,  p.,  CS, 
-f-  Na,8  =  Na^CS).  From  the  resulting  solution  alcohol  precipitates  the 
thiocarbonate  as  a  heavy  slightly  brown  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  thiocairbonic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  ou 
having  nn  offensive  and  pungent  odor,  and  resolved  by  heat  into  CS,  and 
H^.  The  thiocarbonates  of  the  alkali  metals  and  alknline  enrth  metals  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solutions  give  a  brown  precipitate  with  copper 
salts,  yellow  with  dilute  silver  nitrite,  red  with  lead  salts.  These  precipi- 
tates readily  turn  black,  from  separation  of  the  corresponding  sulphides. 

Thiooarbonyl  Chloride,  CSCl^  is  obtained  by  the  prolonged  action  of 
dry  chlorine  gas  on  carbon  disulphide,  and  more  readily  by  heating  the 
disulphide  in  sealed  tubes  at  100®  C.  with  phosphorus  pentaciiloride :  CS, 
-f  PCI5  =  PSCls  +  CSCl,.  It  is  a  colorless  strong-smelling  liquid,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  boiling  at  70®  C.  (168®  F.). 

Carbon  Oacysulphide,  or  Carbonyl  Salphide,  (X)8.— This  com- 
pour.d  discovered  by  Than,*i8  produced  by  direct  combination  when  carbon 
monoxide  mixed  with  sulphur-vapor  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain 
tube.  As  thus  prepared  it  is  mixed  with  free  carbon  monoxide;  but  on 
passing  the  gas  through  alcoholic  potash,  the  oxysnlphide  is  alone  absorbed, 
and  may  be  liberated  in  the  pure  state  by  treating  the  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Carbon  oxysulphide  is  also  produced  by  gently  heating  the  disulphide 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphur  trioxide:  OS,  +  80,=  CSO  -f  SO, 
4-  8 ;  and  by  decomposing  potassium  thiocyanate  with  moderately  dilute 
acids:  thiocyanic  acid,  HCIV8,  is  then  liberated  and  decomposed  by  the 
water  present  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation,  HCSN  -f  H,0 
=  NH,  +  GSO. 

Carbon  oxysulphide  is  a  gas  of  sp.  gr.  2.1046,  and  may  easily  be  poured 
from  one  vessel  to  another.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor  like  tfiat  of  some 
resins,  slightly  also  that  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  a  feebler  acid  reaction 
than  carbon  dioxide.  At  a  low  red  heat  it  is  partly  resolved  into  carbon 
monoxide  and  sulphui^vapor ;  by  a  fine  platinum  wire  ignited  by  the  elec- 
tric current  it  is  slowly  nut  completelv  decomposed,  yielding  an  equal 
volume  of  carbon  monoxide.  It  bums  m  the  air  with  a  faint  olue  flame, 
producing  carbon  dioxide  and  sulphur  dioxide;  with  I^  vol.  oxygen  it  forms 
nn  explosive  mixture  burning  with  a  shining  bluish-white  flnme.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  chlorine  or  fuming  nitric  acid  at  oniinarv  temperatures,  and 
does  not  form  an  explosive  mixture  with  nitrogen  dioxide. 

Water  absorbs  about  its  own  volume  of  carbon  oxysulphide,  acquiring  a 
sweetish  and  afterward  a  pungent  taste,  and  decomposing  it  after  some  time. 
It  appears  to  exint  in  some  sulphur  springs  and  in  the  sulphurous  g<Lses  of 
volcanoes.  Potash-solution  absorbs  the  ^  as  completely  as  carbon  dioxide, 
though  less  quickly ;  the  solution  exhibits  the  reactions  of  metallic  sul- 

S hides,  and  wnen  treated  with  acids  gives  off  hydrogen  sulphide  and  carbon 
ioxide.    Baryta-water  and  lime-^ater  act  in  a  similar  manner.    Neutral  or 

*  Chemical  News,  xxxUi.  25S. 
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acid  solutions  of  lead,  copper,  cadmiiun,  and  silver  salts  are  not  precipitatnl 
by  the  gas,  but  when  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia  they  yield  with  it 
chafacieristic  precipitates  of  metallic  sulphides.* 

Oompounda  (if  Qir6on  wnA  Nitrogen,     Cyanogeriy  CN, 

^^hen  a  stream  of  air  is  pnssed  over  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  pota&sium 
carbonate  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat,  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  unites  with  the 
carbon  and  Uie  potassium,  forming  a  compound  called  potasnium  cyanide, 
containing  39  parts  of  potaft<ium,  12  of  carbon,  and  14  of  nitrogen,  and  re- 
presentel  by  tne  formula  KCN.  It  is  a  crystalline  salt,  which  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  and  decomposes  mercuric  oxiSe,  forming  potassium  hydrate 
and  mercuric  cyanide : 

2KCN  +  H,0  +  HgO  =  2KH0  +  HgC,N^ 

Now,  when  dry  mercuric  cyanide,  which  is  a  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, is  strongly  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  fitted  up  like  that  used  for  the 
evolution  of  oxygen  from  mercuric  oxide  (p.  46),  it  splits  up,  like  the  oxide, 
into  metallic  mercury,  and  a  gaseous  body  called  cyanogen,  containing  12 
parts  by  weight  of  carbon,  and  14  of  nitrogen,  and  represented  by  the 
formula  CH.  It  must  be  collected  over  mercury,  as  it  is  rapidly  absorbed 
by  water. 

Cyanogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  a  punii^ent  and  very  peculiar  odor, 
remotely  resembling  that  of  peach-kernels.  Exposed  while  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  45®  F.  (7.2®  C.)  to  a  pressure  of  3.6  atmospheres,  it  condenses  to  a 
thin,  colorless,  transparent  liquid.  It  is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a 
beautiful  purple  or  peachblossom-colored  flame,  generating  carbon  dioxide 
and  liberating  nitrogen.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.801  referred  to  air,  or  26 
referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity.  One  volume  of  it  exploded  with  2  vols. 
oxygen,  yields  1  vol.  nitrogen  and  2  vols,  carbon  dioxide.  Kow,  the  weights 
of  equal  volumes  of  cyanogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  dioxide  are  as  26:  14: 
22.  Conse<iuently,  26  parts  by  weight  of  cyanogen  yield  by  combustion  14 
ports  of  nitrogen  and  44  parts  of  carbon  dioxide,  containing  12  parts  of 
carbon ;  or  26  cyanogen  ==  12  carbon  -\-  14  nitrogen. 

Water  dissolves  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  cyanogen  gas,  and  alcohol  a 
much  larger  quantity :  the  solution  rapidly  decomposes,  yielding  ammonium 
oxitlate,  a  brown  insoluble  matter,  and  other  products. 

Cyanogen  unites  (though  not  directly)  with  hydrogen,  forming  the  verv 
poisonous  oompouna  called  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid;  and  with 
metals  forming  compounds  called  c  van  ides,  analogous  in  composition  and 
character  to  Uie  chlorides,  iodides,  bromides,  etc.  In  short,  this  group  of 
elements,  represented  by  the  formula  CN,  combines  with  elementary  bcdies, 
and  is  capable  of  passing  from  one  state  of  combination  to  another,  just  as 
if  it  were  itself  an  elementary  body.  Such  a  group  of  elements  is  called  a 
compound  radicle.  We  have  already  hwl  occasion  to  notice  another 
such  ffroup,  viz.,  ammonium,  NH4.  Cyanogen,  however,  is  analogous  in  its 
chemical  relations  to  the  non-metallic  elements,  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen, 
etc,  whereas  ammonium  is  a  quasi-metal  analogous  to  potassium,  etc. 

The  compounds  of  cyanogen  will  be  further  considered  under  OBaANic 
Chemibtby. 

Oompounda  ooiUaining  Carbon  and  SUieon, 

When  crystallized  silicon  is  heated  nearly  to  whiteness  in  a  porcelain  tube 
through  which  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  pa&sing,  a  greenish-while  mass 

*  See  farther,  Watta't  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  First  Supplement,  406 ;  Second  Supple- 
aaent,  p.  262. 
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is  formed,  which  when  freed  from  rilica  hj  hydroflnoric  add,  leaves  a  grreen- 
ish  powder  having  the  compoE^ition  6i(X>,  and  formed  acoording  to  the  equa- 
tion 3Si  -f  2CX),  =  SiO,  +  28iCO.  It  is  oxidized,  with  incandeBCtnee, 
when  heated  with  litharge  or  a  mixture  of  litharge  and  lead  chroniate. 

When  crystallized  silicon  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal,  the  mass,  after  washing  with  boiling  potash  and  with  hydroflnoric 
acid,  yields  a  bluish-green  pulverulent  residue,  Si,CjN,  which  is  ins4>lulile  in 
acids  and  in  alkalies,  and  bums  brilliantly,  with  formation  of  CI,  and  nitro- 
gen oxides,  when  heated  with  lead  oxide  or  a  mixture  of  lead  oxide  and 
chromate.* 

When  hydrogen  gas  saturated  with  benzene  vapor  at  50-60*^  is  passed  over 
silicon  contained  in  two  porcelain  dishes  heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  por- 
celain tube,  the  first  dish,  after  a  few  hours,  is  found  to  contain  a  light  black 
powder,  and  the  second  a  gray  substance,  both  of  which  may  be  purified  by 
treatment  with  potash  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  black  powder  tlien  con- 
sists of  unoombined  cnrbon  mixed  with  the  dark  green  compound  SiC„ 
which  does  not  bum  in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  The  gray  substance  is  some- 
what variable  in  oompo(>ition,  and  contams  oxygen  (derived  from  the  porce- 
lain dish}  often  in  quantity  larger  than  that  required  by  the  formula  SiCO^ 

When  powdered  silicon  is  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  gas-carlion  crucible  lined 
with  lamp-black,  a  ma^s  is  obtained,  which,  when  freed  from  adhering  char- 
coal, powdered,  and  purified  by  treatment  with  (otash  and  hydrofluoric  add, 
j'ii^lds  a  bottle-green  powder,  having  the  composition  Si,C,0,.  If  the  silicon 
IS  replaced  by  a  mixture  of  mther  thick  iron  wire  with  lamp-black  and 
silica,  a  crystalline  a>mpound  Fe^i,C  is  obtained,  having  a  density  of  6.6. 
It  is  formed,  however,  only  after  prolonged  heating  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature. 

When  vapor  of  carbon  sulphide  is  passed  over  white-hot  silicon,  there  are 
formed,  besides  the  volatile  sulphiae  and  oxysulphide  of  silicon  already 
mentioned  (p.  225),  a  non-volatile  substance,  whicn  when  freed  by  boiling 
potash-solution  from  excess  of  silicon  and  its  sulyshur-compounds,  and  then 
digested  for  some  time  with  warm  hydrofluoric  acid,  yields  a  greenish  pow- 
der, SiC4S  I  and  this,  when  heated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen,  is  converted,  with- 
out alteration  of  weight,  into  SiC40,.t 

Other  compounds  containing  carbon  and  silicon  will  be  described  under 
Oboakic  Chemistry. 

*  Schflteenberger  and  Colson,  Comptes  rendoa,  xcii.  1006. 
t  A.  Colson,  Comptes  rendus,  xdv.  1316, 1626. 
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GENEKAL  LAWS  OP  CHEMICAL  COMBINATION- 
ATOMIC  THEORY. 

Befobe  proceeding  further  witli  the  stiidj  of  individual  compounds,  it  is 
advisable  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  consideration  of  certain  general  laws 
of  chemical  combination,  and  certain  theoretical  notions  founded  thereon,  a 
sketch  of  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  Introduction. 

The  laws  in  question  are:  (1.)  The  Law  of  Equivalents,  according  to 
which  the  replacement  of  elements  one  by  another  alwavs  takes  place  in 
definite  proportion;  (2.)  The  Law  of  Multiples,  according  to  which  the 
several  quantities  of  an  element  A  which  can  unite  with  a  fixed  quantity 
of  another  element  B,  stand  to  one  another,  for  the  most  part,  in  simple 
numerical  proportions.  The  observation  of  these  laws  has  led  to  the  i^ea 
that  the  elementary  bodies  are  made  up  of  indivisible  particles  called 
|itom«t,  each  having  a  constant  weight  peculiar  to  itself;  ana  that  chemical 
combination  takes  plnce  by  the  juxtaposition  of  these  atoms,  1  to  I,  1  to  2, 
1  to  3,  2  to  3,  etc.,  a  group  of  atoms  thus  united  being  allied  a  molecule. 
This  is  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  Dalton. 

Eqiiivalents. — The  equivalent  weight  of  an  elementary  body  compared 
with  that  of  hydrogen,  taken  as  unity,  may  in  many  cases  be  determined  bv 
diri'ct  substitution.  Thus,  when  a  metal  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  quantity  of  the  metal  which  takes  the  place  of  1  part  by 
weight  of  hydrogen  is  its  equivalent  weight.  In  this  manner  it  is  found 
that  the  equivalent  of  sodium  is  23,  of  zinc  32.5,  of  magnesium  12,  etc. 
Again,  many  organic  compounds — acetic  acid,  for  example — ^are  acted  upon 
by  chlorine  and  bromine  in  such  a  manner  tliat  1  part  of  the  hydrogen  is 
removed  and  its  place  supplied  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  every  1  part  by 
weight  (gram,  ounce,  etc.)  of  hydrogen  thus  removed  being  replaced  by 
35.4  parts  of  chlorine  or  by  80  parts  of  bromine :  these  numters  are  there- 
fore the  equivalent  weights  of  cnlorine  and  bromine. 

When  one  element  A  unites  with  each  of  a  number  of  others,  B,  C,  D, 
etc.,  in  one  proportion  only,  the  quantities  of  these  latter  which  combine 
with  or  saturate  a  given  qu:mtity  of  A  are  clearly  proportional  to  thiir 
equivalent  weights.  Thus  35.4  parts  of  chlorine  are  known  to  unite  with 
1  part  of  hydrogen,  23  of  sodium,  39.1  of  potassium,  32.5  of  zinc:  conse- 
quently the  numbers  23,  39.1,  and  32.5  are  the  e<^uivalent  weights  of 
8<idinm,  |X}tas8ium,  and  zinc  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity.  In  this  manner, 
the  equivalent  weights  of  elements  may  be  determined  without  recourse  to 
direct  substitution,  which  is  not  always  practicable. 

The  left-hand  column  of  the  following  table  contains  a  list  of  those  metal- 
lic or  basvlous  elements  which  unite,  in  one  proportion  only,  with  the  four 
Don-metallic  or  chlorous  elements  in  the  right-liand  column,  the  numbers 
opposite  to  each  element  showing  the  proportions  in  which  the  combination 
takes  place  (e.  g^  12  magnesinm  with  35.4  chlorine,  39.1  potassium  with  80 
bromine,  etc.),  or,  in  other  words,  the  equivalent  weights. 
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EquiT. 

Hydrogen 

1 

Fluorine 

Beryllium 

4.7 

Chlorine 

Aluminium 

9.1 

Bromine 

Lithium   . 

7 

Iodine 

Magnesium 

.      12 

Calcium  . 

.      20 

Sodium    . 

.      23 

Zinc 

.      32.5 

Indium    . 

.      37.7 

Potafwium 

,      39.1 

Strontium 

.      43.6 

Barium    . 

.      68.4 

Rubidium 

.      86.2 

Cfesium    . 

.    133 

EqaiT. 
19 

35.4 
80 
126.5 


These  numberB,  as  will  be  explained  farther  on,  are  also  the  relative 
quantities  of  the  several  elements  which  would  be  separated  from  their 
compounds  by  an  electric  current  of  given  strength  :  thus,  if  tlie  same  cur- 
rent were  passed  through  solutions  of  sodium  bromide,  potassium  iodide, 
and  zinc  chloride,  the  quantities  of  sodium,  potassium,  zinc,  bromine, 
iodine,  and  chlorine  simultaneously  separated  would  be  to  one  another  in 
the  proportion  of  the  numbers  in  the  table. 

In  most  cases,  however,  combination  between  two  elements  takes  place  in 
more  than  one  proportion,  and  in  such  cases  the  notion  of  equivalent  value 
becomes  less  dehnite ;  in  fact,  such  elements  may  be  said  to  have  as  manv 
equivalent  weights  as  there  are  ways  in  which  they  can  combine  with 
others.  Thus,  tin  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  the  stannous  compounds, 
in  which  59  parts  of  the  metal  unite  with  35.4  of  dilorine,  80  of  bromine, 
126.5  of  iodine,  etc.,  and  the  stannic  com])Ounds,  in  which  half  that  quan- 
tity of  tin,  viz.,  29.5  piirts,  discharges  the  same  function;  tin  has  theiefore 
two  equivalents,  viz.,  59  in  the  stannous  and  29.5  in  the  stannic  compounds. 
In  like  manner,  the  equivalent  of  iron  is  28  in  the  fenx>us  and  18|  in  the 
ferric  comjiounds.* 

Atomic  ^77  eight  s. — Let  us  now  compare  the  hydrogen  compounds 
of  chlorine,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  with  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  hydrogen  contained  in  them  may  be  replaced  by  other  elements. 
Compare  first  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is 
acted  upon  by  sodium,  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  expelled,  and  the 
chlorine  enters  into  combination  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  metal ; 
thus  36.4  pai-ts  hydrochloric  acid  (=  1  part  hydrogen  -f  35.4  chlorine)  and 
23  sodium  yield  1  part  of  free  hydrogen  and  23  -f  35.4  (=  58.4)  sodium 
chloride ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  expulsion  of  pnrt  of  the  hydrogen, 
or  the  formation  of  a  compound  containing  both  hydrogen  and  metal  in 
combination  with  the  chlorine. 

With  water,  however,  the  case  is  different.  When  sodium  is  thrown  upon 
water,  18  iiarts  of  that  compound  (=  2  hydrogen  -f  16  oxygen)  are  decom- 
posed, in  such  a  manner  that  half  of  the  hydrogen  is  expelled  by  an  equiv- 
alent quantity  of  sodium,  23,  and  sodium  hydroxide  is  formed,  con- 
taining— 

*  In  such  cues  it  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  two  classes  of  compounds  contain  dif- 
ferent metallic  radicles,  combined  with  the  same  quantity  of  a  non-metallic  or  chlorous 
element,  the  stannous  compounds,  for  example,  being  supposed  to  contain  a  radicle  called 
Mannontm  (eq.  59),  and  the  stannic  compounds  anotncr  radicle  called  Mtanninim  (eq.  2BJt). 
This,  however,  is  a  mere  mode  of  expression,  since,  to  take  the  two  chlorides  of  tin  for 
example,  these  two  comiiounds  might  Just  as  well  be  supposed  to  contain  dUrcrent  chlor- 
ous radicles  combined  with  the  same  quantity  of  tin. 
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Sodium.  Hjdrogen.  Oxygen. 

23         -f         1         +         16 

This  componnd  remains  in  the  solid  state  when  the  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness ;  and  if  it  be  farther  heated  in  a  tube  with  sodium,  the  remain- 
ing half  of  the  hydrogen  is  driven  off,  and  anhydrous  sodium  oxide  re- 
mains, composed  of  46  parts  sodium  -f  16  oxygen. 

Water  diners,  therefojre,  from  hydrochloric  acid  in  this  respect,  that  its 
hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  sodium  in  two  equal  portions,  yielding  suc- 
cessively a  hydroxide  and  an  anhydrous  oxide,  the  relations  of  which  to 
the  original  compound  may  be  thus  represented: — 

Water.  Sodium  hydroxide.  Sodium  oxide. 


<  "  N 


Hydrogen.  Ox.       Hyd.     Sod.  Ox.  Sodium.  Ox. 

(14-1)    +    16        (1  +  23)    +    16        (23-1-23)    +     16 

Hegarding  these  results  in  connection  with  the  atomic  hypothesis  of  the 
constitution  of  bodies^  we  may  suppose:  (1.)  That  each  molecule  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  chlorine, 
and  that  when  this  compound  is  acted  upon  by  sodium,  each  molecule  is  de- 
CDmposed,  its  hydrogen-atom  being  driven  out  and  replaced  by  an  atom  of 
sodium:  thus — 

(H  +  a)  and  Na  produce  (Na  +  CI)  and  H 
1        35.4         23  23        35.4         1 

The  weights  of  the  three  atoms  concerned  in  this  reaction  are  to  one 
another  in  the  same  proportion  ai  the  equivalent  weights,  or,  taking  the 
hydrogen  as  the  unit  in  each  case,  we  may  say  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
sodinm  and  chlorine  are  identical  with  their  equivalent  weights. 

(2.)  Each  molecule  of  water  must  be  supposed  to  contain  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen :  for  if  it  contained  only  one  atom,  then  since  the  first  action  of 
the  sodinm  is  to  expel  only  liali  the  hydroffen,  it  would  follow  that  each 
atom  of  hydrogen  would  be  split  into  two^  and  that  each  molecule  of  sodium 
hydroxide  would  contain  only  half  an  atom  of  hydrogen ;  this,  however,  is 
at  variance  with  the  fundamental  notion  of  atoms,  namely,  that  they  are  in- 
divisible. These  two  atoms  of  hvdrogen  are  combined  with  a  quantity  of 
oxygen  weighing  16^  which  is  therefore  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen 
capable  of  entermg  mto  the  reaction,  under  consideration : 


H 

H 

O    +    Na    =    H 

Na 

0    -f    H 

1 

1 

16           23            1 

23 

16           1 

and  we  shall  hereafter  find  that  the  same  is  true  with  regard  to  all  other 
well-defined  reactions  in  which  oxygen  takes  part.  Hence  this  Quantity 
of  oxygen,  16  parts  by  weight  (hydrogen  being  tne  unit),  is  regardea  as  the 
weight  of  the  atom  of  oxygen. 

This  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  is  not  equal  to  the  equivalent  weight,  as 
in  the  case  of  chlorine,  but  twice  as  great,  8  parts  of  oxygen  being  the  quan- 
tity which  is  capable  of  replacing  1  part  of  hydrogen  in  combination,  and 
may  in  many  cases  be  directly  smbstituted  for  it,  as  when  alcohol,  a  com- 
pound of  12  parts  carbon,  3  hydrogen,  and  8  oxygen,  is  oxidized  to  acetic 
acid  containing  12  carbon,  2  hydrogen,  and  16  oxygen. 

Let  OS  now  consider  the  hydrogen-compound  of  nitrogen,  that  is  to  say, 
ammonia.  This  is  composed  of  1  part  of  hydro^n  united  with  4|  or  V  of 
nitrogen,  or  3  parts  hydrogen  with  14  parts  nitrogen.  Now  in  this  com- 
pound the  hydrogen  is  repwxable  by  thiitls.    When  potassium  is  heated  in 
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ammonia  gas,  a  oompoand  called  potassamine  la  formed,  in  which  one- 
third  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  bj  potassium.  Another  compound,  called 
tripotassaminejisalso  known,  consisting  of  ammonia  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  hydroeen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium. 

There  is  also  a  large  class  of  compounds  derived  from  ammonia  in  like 
manner  by  the  replacement  of  |,  f ,  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  by  equiv- 
alent (]uantitii^  of  certain  groups  of  elements  called  compound  radides  (see 
page  254).  Hence,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  which  was  above  applied  to 
water,  it  is  inferred  Uiat  the  molecule  of  ammonia  contains  3  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen, and  that  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  is  14.  Moreover,  in  cert-tin 
organic  compounds  this  quantity  of  nitrogen  may  be  substituted  for  3  partfl 
of  hydrogen,  or  y  nitrogen  for  1  hydrogen ;  consequently  the  atomic  weight 
of  nitrogen  is  three  times  its  equivalent  weight 

Next  take  the  case  of  monk  gas  or  methane,  a  compound  of  1  part  hydro- 
gen with  3  parts  carbon,  or  4  of  hydrogen  with  12  of  carbon.  When  this 
gas  is  mixed  with  chlorine,  and  exposed  to  diffuse  daylight,  a  new  comfwund 
is  formed,  in  which  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  belonging  to  the  marsh  gas 
is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine;  and  if  the  chlorine  is  in 
excess,  and  the  mixture  exposed  to  simshine,  three  other  compounds  are 
formed,  in  which  one-half,  three-fourths,  and  all  the  hydrogen  are  thus  re- 
placed.    The  results  may  Le  thus  expressed : — 

Methane. 
Carbon.  Hydrogen. 


12    +     1     +     1     +     1     +     1 

Chloromethane. 

Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Chlorine. 

12    +     i     +     1     +     1     +    36.4 

Dichloromethane. 
Carbon.  Hydrogen.  Chlorine. 


12    +     1    +    1     +    36.4    +    36.4 

Trichloromethane  or  Chloroform. 
Carb.         Hyd.  Chlorine. 


12    +    1     +    35.4    +     36.4    +    36.4 

Tetrachloromethane. 
Carbon.  Chlorine. 

12    +    36.4    +    35.4    +    36.4    +    36.4 

Hence,  by  reasoning  similar  to  the  above,  it  is  inferred  that  the  molecule 
of  methane  contains  4  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  that  the  atomic  weight  of 
carbon  is  12.  Moreover,  as  this  quantity  of  carbon  can  unite  with  4  X  ^;^ 
parts,  or  4  atoms  of  chlorine,  it  follows  that  the  atomic  weight  of  carbon  is 
equal  to  four  times  its  equivalent  weight 

We  have  thus  shown  in  three  cases  how  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element 
may  be  determined  by  the  proportion  in  which  equivalent  substitution  takes 
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place  in  its  compounds  witli  hydrogen.  Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium 
form  hydrogen-compounds  exactly  analogous  in  this  respect  to  water,  the 
hydrogen  being  replaceable  by  halves:  their  atomic  weights  are  therefore 
double  of  their  e<|uivalent  weights.  Silicon  forms  with  chlorine  a  com- 
pound containing  7  parts  silicon  with  35.4  parts  chlorine;  and  in  this  one- 
fourth  of  the  chlorine  is  replaceable  by  hydrogen  or  by  bromine :  hence  the 
atomic  weight  of  silicon  ih,  like  that  of  carbon,  equal  to  four  times  the 
equivalent  weight,  its  numerical  value  being  28.  There  ure  also  some  ele- 
ments in  whi^  the  atomic  weight  is  equal  to  five  times,  othei-s  in  which 
it  is  equal  to  six  times^  and  others  in  which  it  is  perhaps  equal  to  seven 
limes  or  eight  times,  the  equivalent  weight:  higher  ratios  have  not  been 
observed. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  atomic  weights  of  elementary  bodies  are 
always  actually  determined  in  the  manner  above  described.  There  are 
several  other  methods  of  determining  their  numerical  values,  as  will  be 
presently  explained,  and  the  values  obtained  by  difierent  methods  do  not 
always  exhibit  exact  agreement;  but  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the  more 
important  elements  may  be  regarded  as  definitely  fixed  within  very  small 
numerical  errors.  The  equivalent  value  of  an  element,  or  the  ratio  of  the 
equivalent  to  the  atomic  weight,  is  also  subject  to  some  variation,  as  will  be 
presently  explained,  according  to  the  view  which  may  be  taken  of  the  con- 
stitution of  particular  compounds. 

The  values  of  the  atomic  weights  on  which  chemists  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  agreed,  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  26. 

Phytkal  and  Chemical  RelaJLions  of  Atomie  Weighis, 

The  atomic  weights  of  the  elementary  bodies  exhibit  some  remarkable 
relations  to  their  ^ysical  properties,  and  to  the  proportions  in  which  they 
unite  by  volume. 

1.  To  the  Specific  Heats  of  the  Elementary  Bodies.— Dulong 
and  Petit,  in  the  course  of  their  investigations  on  specific  heat,  observed  that 
if  the  specific  heats  of  bodies  be  computed  upon  equal  weights,  numl)er8  are 
obtained  all  difiTerent,  and  exhibiting  no  simple  relations  amongst  them- 
selves; but  if,  instead  of  equal  weights,  quantities  be  taken  in  the  proportion 
of  the  atomic  weights,  the  resulting  specific  heats  come  out  verv  nearly  equal, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  solid  and  liquid  elements,  showing  that  some  very 
intimate  connection  must  exist  between  the  relation  of  bodies  to  heat,  and 
their  chemical  nature. 

In  the  first  table  on  p.  242  the  solid  and  liquid  elementary  bodies  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  specific  heats,  as  determined  by  Regnault, 
beginning  with  those  whose  specific  heat  is  the  greatest ;  and  this  order,  it 
will  be  observed,  is  the  inverse  of  that  of  the  atomic  weights  in  the  third 
column. 

A  comparison  of  the  numbers  in  the  fourth  column  of  this  table  shows 
that,  for  a  considerable  number  of  elementary  bodies  in  the  solid  state,  the 
specific  heats  are  very  nearly  [iroportionai  to  the  atomic  weights,  so  that  the 
products  of  the  S]>ecific  heats  of  the  elements  into  their  atomic  weights 
give  nearly  a  constant  quantity,  the  mean  value  being  6.4.  This  quantity 
may  be  taken  to  represent  the  atomic  heat  of  the  several  elements  in  the 
solid  state,  or  the  quantity  of  heat  which  must  be  imparted  to  or  removed 
from  atomic  proportions  of  the  several  elements,  in  oraer  to  produce  etjual 
variations  of  temperature. 

21 
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Specific  HeaU  of  Elemeniary  Bodits, 


Elements. 


Specific  heat 

(that  of 
water  «■!). 


Lithium 
Sodium  .    . 
Aluminium 


Phosphorus  {»3;i<l. 


Sulphur  .  .  . 
Potassium  .   .    . 

Iron 

Nickel  .  .  .  . 
Cobalt  .  .  .  . 
Copper   .   .    .    . 

Zinc 

Arsenic  .  .  .  . 
Selenium  .  .  . 
Bromine  (solid) 
Palladium  .  .  . 
Silver  .  .  .  . 
Cadmium  .  .  . 
Indium  .    .       . 

Tin 

Antimony  .   .   . 

■ 

Iodine  .  .  .  . 
Tellurium  .   .   . 

Gold 

Platinum  .  .  . 
Mer<'ury  (solid) 
Thallium    .    .    . 

Lead 

Bismuth     .   .    . 


0.9408 
0.2934 
0.2143 
0.2120 
0.1887 
0.2026 
0.1660 
0.1138 
0.1080 
0.1070 
0.0952 
0.0956 
0.0822 
0.0762 
0.0843 
0.0593 
0.0570 
0.0567 
0.0570 
0.0548 
0.0523 
0.0641 
0.0475 
0.0324 
0.0324 
0.0319 
0.0335 
0.0314 
0.0308 


Atomic 
weights. 


} 


7 

23 
27.3 

31 

32 
39 
55.9 
58.6 
58.6 
63.0 
64.9 
74.9 
79 

79.75 
106.2 
107.7 
111.6 
113.4 
117.8 
122 
126.5 
128 
196.2 
196.7 
199.8 
203.6 
206,4 
210 


{ 


Product  of 
sp.  heat  X 
at.  weight. 


6.59 
6  75 
5.85 
6.57 
5.85 
6.48 
6.48 
6.36 
6.33 
6.27 
6.00 
6.20 
6.16 
6.02 
6.72 
6.30 
6.13 
6.33 
6.46 
6.46 
6.38 
6.84 
6.08 
6.36 
6.37 
6.37 
6.82 
6.50 
6.48 


Carbon,  boron^  and  silicon  were  formerly  regarded  as  exceptions  to  this 
law,  their  atomic  heats,  calculated  from  the  6)>ecific  heats  determined  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  being  considerably  below  the  mean  yalue  of  those  of 
the  other  elements,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : — 


ElcnicnU. 

specific  heat. 

Atomic 
weights. 

Product  of 
Bp.  heat  X 
at  weight 

Boron . 

0.2500 
0.2415 
0.2008 
0.1469 
0.1774 
0.1750 

11 

}       ^       1 

2  75 

(  wood  charcoal  .... 

Carbon-  graphite 

diamond 

^•'-"{Sd'!'^. : : : : : 

2.90 
2.41 
1.76 
4.97 
4.70 

F.  Weber  has,  however,  lately  shown*  that  the  specific  heats  of  these 

♦  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  [."S],  viU.  132. 


At  Weight 

At.  Heat 

28 

6.7 

12 

6.6 

11 

5.5 
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three  bodies  increa«:e  mpidlj  at  higher  temperatureB,  and  that  at  particular 
temperatures  (about  600''  C.  for  carbon)  they  become  constant,  giving  for 
the  atomic  heats  a  mean  vahie  of  al>oiit  6,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  other  elements  of  small  atomic  weight,  like  aliuninium  and  phosphorus, 
thns: — 

6p.  Heat 

Silicon 0.203 

Carbon 0.467 

Boron 0.5 

The  specific  lieats  and  molecular  weights  of  similarly  constituted  com- 
pounds exhibit,  for  the  most  part,  tlie  same  relation  as  that  which  is  observed 
oetween  the  specific  heats  and  atomic  weights  of  the  elements. 

2.  To  the  Crystalline  Forms  of  Compounds. — It  is  found  that  in 
many  ca»«es  two  or  more  compounds  which,  from  chemical  considerations, 
are  Bupp<i8ed  to  contain  equal  nunibers  of  atoms  of  their  respective  ele- 
ments, crystallize  in  the  same  or  in  very  similar  forms.  Such  compounds 
are  said  to  be  isomoi-phous*  Thus  the  sulphates  constituted  like  niag- 
neidum  sulphate,  MgS(>4  -f-  7H,0,  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding 
selenates,  e.  g,,  MgSeO^  -f  711,0. 

Accordingly,  these  isomorplious  relations  are  often  appealed  to  for  the 
purpose  of  hxing  the  constitution  of  compounds,  and  thence  deducing  the 
atomic  weights  of  their  element*^,  in  cases  which  would  otherwise  be  doubt- 
ful. Thus  aluminium  forms  only  one  oxide,  viz.,  alumina,  which  is  com- 
posed of  18.3  parts  by  weight  of  aluminium  and  16  parts  of  oxygen.  What, 
then,  is  the  atomic  weight  of  aluminium?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
depend  upon  the  constitution  assigned  to  alumina,  whether  it  is  a  monoxide, 
seiquioxide,  dioxide,  etc    Thus : — 

O.  Al. 

Monoxide  .... 

Sesquioxide 

Dioxide      .... 
Trioxide     .... 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  are  the  w  ights  which  must 
be  assigned  to  the  atom  of  aluminium,  according  to  the  several  modes  of 
constitntion  indicated  in  the  first  column ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  oxid'i  itself  that  can  enable  us  to  decide  between  them.  Now, 
iron  foinns  two  oxides,  in  which  the  quantities  of  oxygen  united  with  the 
same  quantity  of  iron  are  to  one  another  as  1  :  1},  or  as  2  :  3.  These  are 
therefore  regarded  as  monoxide,  Fe(),  and  sisquioxide,  Fe/)},  and  this  last 
oxide  is  known  to  be  isomorphous  with  alumina.  Oonsequentlv  alumina  is 
also  regarded  as  a  sesquioxide,  A1,0^  and  the  atomic  weight  ot  aluminium 
is  inferred  to  be  27.4. 

3.  To  the  Volume -Relations  of  Elements  and  Componnds. — 

The  atomic  weights  of  those  elements  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  state 
of  gas  or  vapor  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  proportional  to  their  specific 
gravities  in  the  same  state.  Taking  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  as  unity, 
thofie  of  the  following  gnses  and  vapors  are  expressed  by  numl^rs  identical 
with  their  atomic  weights: — 

**I<rof,  equal ;  Mop^>ii  form. 


AlO      —    16 

+ 

18.3 

A1,0,    =    48 

+ 

f27.4 
127.4 

AlO,     —    32 

+ 

36.6 

AlO,     —    48 

-f 

54.8 
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Hydrogen        »  1 

Chlorine  .                 .  3t5.4 

Broiiiine  ...  80 

Iodine              .        .  127 


OxYsen  ...  16 

Sulphnr  ...  32 

Selenium  ...  79 

Tellurium  ...  128 


The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  exhibited  bj  phoRphorus  and  arsefiic,  whose 
va)K)r-den8itie8  are  twice  as  great  as  their  atomic  weights,  that  of  phosphorus 
beine  62,  and  that  of  arsenic  150 ;  and  by  mercury  nnd  cadmium,  wnose  vapor- 
densities  are  the  halves  of  their  atomic  weights,  that  of  mercury  being  100, 
and  that  of  cadmium  56. 

From  these  relations,  considered  in  connection  with  above  explained  laws 
of  combination  by  weight,  it  follows  that  the  volumes  of  any  two  elementary 
gases  which  make  up  a  compound  molecule  are  to  one  another  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  same  elements  which  enter  into  the 
compound,  excepting  in  the  case  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  for  which  the 
nuniber  of  volumes  thus  determined  ]ias  to  be  halved,  and  of  mercury  and 
cadmium,  for  which  it  must  be  doubled :  thus — 

The  molecule  HCl     contains  1  vol.  H  and  1  vol.  01 
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If  the  smallest  volume  of  a  gaseous  element  that  can  enter  into  combi- 
nation be  called  the  combining  volume  of  that  element,  the  law  of  combi- 
nation may  be  expressed  as  follows : — lite  combining  volume  of  all  elementary 
gases  are  equal,  excepting  those  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  irAicA  are  only  half 
thone  of  the  other  elements  in  the  gaseous  statCy  and  those  of  mercw'y  and  cadmium, 
which  are  double  those  of  the  other  elements. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  all  cases  the  volumes  in  which  gaseons  elements 
combine  together  mav  be  expressed  by  very  simple  numbers.  This  is  the 
"Law  of  Volumes,"  first  observed  by  Humboldt  and  Gay-Lussac  in  1805, 
witfi  regard  to  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  afterward 
established  in  other  cases  by  Gay-Lussac,  whose  observations,  nublished  in 
his  "  Theory  of  Volumes,"  afforded  new  and  independent  eviaenoe  of  the 
combination  of  bodies  in  definite  and  multiple  proportions,  in  corroboration 
of  that  derived  from  the  previously  obeerv^  proportions  of  combination  by 
weight. 

Gay-Lussac  likewise  observed  that  the  product  of  the  union  of  two  gases, 
when  itself  a  gas,  sometimes  retains  the  original  volume  of  its  constituents, 
no  contraction  or  change  of  volume  resulting  from  the  combination,  but  that 
when  contraction  takes  place,  which  is  the  most  common  case,  the  volume 
of  the  compound  gas  always  bears  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volumes  of  its  ele- 
ments ;  and  subsequent  observation,  extended  over  a  very  lar;^e  number  of 
compounds,  organic  as  well  as  inorganic,  has  shown  that,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, probably  only  apparent,  tlie  molecules  of  compound  bodies  in  ffte  gas- 
eous state  occupy  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  gas,  No  matter  what 
may  be  the  number  of  atoms  or  volumes  that  enter  into  the  compound,  they 
all  become  condensed  into  two  volumes ;  thus — 
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1  vol.  H  and  1  vol.  CI  form  2  vol.  HCl,  livdrocliloric  acid. 

1  "    N     "    1    ••    O      "    2    "    NO,    nitrogen  dioxide. 

2  "    H    "    I    "    O      «    2    "    H,0,  water. 

3  "    H    "    1    "    N      «    2    •*    HjN,  ammonia. 

2    «    H    "    1    "    P      «    2    "    H,P,  hydrogen  phosphide. 

Similarly  in  the  union  of  compound  gases,  e.  g., 


1  voL  ethyl,       C^Hj,  and  1  vol.  CI  form  2  vol.  C^ILCl,     ethyl  chloride. 

2  "    ethyl,       CjHj,    "    1    «    O      •*    2    "    (aH.),0,  ethyl  oxide. 

2    «    ethylene,  C^H^,    «    2    «    CI     «    2    **    C,H4CIj,    ethylene  chloride. 
2   «    ethylene,  C,H^    «    1    «    O      "    2    "    C,H,0,      ethylene  oxide. 


It  will  presently  be  shown,  as  at  least  hichly  probable,  that  the  molecule 
of  an  elementary  gas  in  the  free  state  is  made  up  of  two  atoms,  HH  for  ex- 
ample. The  law  iiist  enunciated  may  thereforo  be  generalized  as  follows. 
The  molecules  af  all  gases,  simple  or  compound,  occupy  equal  volumes  ;  or,  eqtuU 
volumes  of  aU  gases  contain  eqwd  numbers  of  moleeuCes, 

This  IS  called  the  ^'Lawof  Avogadro/'  having  been  first  enunciated 
(in  1811)  by  an  Italian  physicist  of  that  name.  It  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  observed  fact  that  all  pei-fect  gases,  simple  and  compound,  are 
equally  affected  by  equal  variations  of  pressure  and  temperature;  and 
indeed  it  may  be  shown,  by  mathematical  reasoning,  to  follow  as  a  neces- 
sary oooaequenoe  from  the  physical  constitution  of  gases  as  exulained  in 
connection  with  the  dynanrcnl  theory  of  heat  (pp.  83-88) ;  but  the  demon- 
stration Is  not  of  a  nature  adapted  for  an  elementary  book.  The  law  may, 
however,  be  consider v.^  as  completely  established  by  the  relations  .between 
the  combining  proportions  of  the  elements  by  weight  and  by  volume  as 
already  explained,  and  it  is  now  regarded  as  affording  the  surest  method  of 
fixing  the  molecular  constliution  of  All  oomnounds  that  can  be  obtained  in 
the  gaseous  state,  and  the  atomic  weights  of  tne  elements  contained  in  them. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  were  re<]uire  I  to  determine  the  atomic  weight 
of  tin.*  This  metal  forms  a  volatile  chloride  (stannic  chloride),  in  which 
29.45  parts  of  tin  are  combined  with  35.4  of  chlorine.  29.45  is  therefore 
the  equivalt'ut  of  tin  in  thiA  compound.  Now,  the  vapor-density  of  this 
chloride  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is  129.7 :  consequently  the  weight 
of  two  volumes  of  iis  vap)r  is  259.4,  and  tliis  contains  4  X  35.4,  or  141.6 
parts  of  chlorine  and  117.8  parts  of  tin;  and  as  this  appears  to  be  the 
chloride  containing  tlie  large^  proportion  of  chlorine  or  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  tin,  it  is  regarded  as  a  compound  of  4  atoms  of  chlorine  and  1 
atom  of  tin,  and  the  atomic  weight  of  tin  is  thus  f(»und  to  be  117.8. 

When  an  element  does  not  form  any  volatile  compounds  whose  vapor- 
densities  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  its  atomic  weight  raa^  be  determined 
by  its  specific  heat,  acoo;ding  to  the  law  of  Dnlong  and  Petit  (p.  241),  or  by 
its  isomorphous  relations  with  other  elements,  as  already  explained  in  the 
case  of  aluminium.  To  give  an  instance  of  the  determination  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  an  element  according  to  its  specific  heat,  we  may  take  the  ease  of 
indium.  This  metal  forms  a  chloride  containing  35.4  parts  of  chlorine  and 
37.8  parts  of  indium,  which  latter  number  is  therefore  tiie  equivalent  weiglit 
of  the  metaL  Now  when  indium  was  first  discovered  (in  1863),  this  chloride 
was,  for  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  specified,  regarded  as  a  dichloride, 
InCI^  and  consequently  the  atomic  weight  of  indium  was  supposed  to  be 
75.6.  Subsequently,  however,  Bunsen  snowed  that  the  specific  heat  of  in- 
dinm,  referred  to  the  unit  of  weight,  is  0.057,  and  this  number  multiplied 
by  75.6  gives  for  the  atomic  heat  the  number  4.5,  which  does  not  agree  with 
the  law  of  Dulong  and  Petit;  but  If  the  chloride  be  regarded  as  a  trichloride^ 
21* 
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MCI3,  making  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metnl  equal  to  three  times  its  equiv- 
alent weight,  or  1 13.4,  the  atomic  heat  becomes  G.15,  which  agrees  very  nearlj 
with  the  general  law.  This  number,  113.4,  is  therefore  now  adopted  as  the 
atomic  weight  of  indium. 


Specific  or  Atomic   Volume, 

These  terms  denote  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  molecular 
weight  of  a  body  by  its  specific  gravity.  Now  from  the  law  of  condensation 
in  the  combination  of  gases  above  detiiiled  (p.  245)  it  follows  that  the  specife 
gravUy  0/  any  compound  gat  or  vapor  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity  is  equal  to 
half  its  atomic  or  molecular  weight;  hence  also,  the  specific  volumes  of  compound 
gaxes  or  vapors  referred  to  thai  of  hydrogen  as  unity  are,  with  a  few  ezceptions^ 
e^ual  to  2.  It  will  presently  be  shown  that  the  same  law  applies  to  the  spe- 
cific volumes  of  the  elementary  gases  themselves. 

Some  compounds,  however,  exhibit  a  departure  from  this  rule,  their  ol>- 
served  specific  gravities  being  equal  to  only  one-fourth  their  molecular 
weights,  or  their  molecules  occupying  four  times  the  volume  of  an  atom  of 
hydrogen.  Such  is  the  case  with  sal-ammoniac,  NH.Cl,  phosphorus  j)enta- 
chloride,  PC1«,  sulphuric  acid,  HjSOi,  ammonium  h^arosulphide,  (NH4)SH, 
and  a  few  others.  This  anomaly  is  probably  due,  m  some  cases  at  least,  to 
a  decomposition  or  "dissociation"  of  the  com[)Ound  at  the  high  temperature 
to  which  it  is  subjected  for  the  determination  of  its  vapor-density;  NH4CI, 
for  example  splitting  up  into  NHj  and  HCl,  each  of  which  occupies  two 
volumes,  and  tlie  whole  therefore  four  volumes;  and  in  like  manner  HjSO^ 
may  be  supposed  to  separate  into  HoO  and  SO.;  PCL  into  PCI,  and  CL; 
(NHJSH  into  NH,  and  H^  etc. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  suljstances,  both  simple  and  compound,  exhibit, 
at  temperatures  not  far  above  their  boiling  points,  vapor- densities  consider- 
ably greater  than  they  should  have  according  to  the  general  law,  whereas 
when  raised  to  higher  temperatures  they  exhibit  normal  vapor-densities. 
Thus  sulphur,  which  boils  at  440°  C.  (826°  F.),  exhibits  at  1000°  C.  (1832°  F.), 
like  elementary  gases  in  general,  a  vapor-density  equal  to  its  atoraicf  weight, 
viz.,  32;  but  at  500°  C.  (932°  F.)  its  vapor-density  is  nearly  three  times  as 
great.  Again,  acetic  acid,  C,H40|j  whose  molecular  weight  is  24  -f  4  -f- 1 6 
=  60,  has,  at  temperatures  considerably  above  its  boiling  point,  a  vapor- 
density  nearly  equal  to  30;  but  at  125°  C.  (257°  F.)  (8  degrees  above  its 
boiling  point),  its  vapor-density  is  rather  more  than  45,  or  1|  times  as  great. 
This  anomalous  increase  of  vajior-density  apj>ear8  to  take  place  when  the 
substance  approaches  its  li(|uefying  point,  at  which  also  it  exhibits  irregu- 
larities in  its  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  variations  of  pressure 
and  temperature — at  which,  in  short,  it  begins  to  behave  itself  like  a  liquid ; 
but  at  higher  temperatures  it  exhibits  the  physical  characters  of  a  perfect 
gas,  and  then  also  its  specific  gravi^  becomes  normal. 

Specific  Volumes  of  Liquids  and  Solids. — The  following  table  exhibits  the 
specific  volumes  of  those  solid  and  liquid  elements  whose  specific  gravities 
have  been  determined  with  sufficient  act-uracy.  The  elements  are  arranged 
in  the  order  of  their  specific  volumes,  beginning  with  the  smallest : — 
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Specific  Volumes  of  Solid  and  Liquid  Elements, 


Carbon,  as  dior 

•mmyd  . 
BervUiam 
Carbon,  as  gvor 

nkiie    . 
Nickel 
Manganese 
Cobalt     . 
Iron    .    . 
Copper   . 
Chromium 
Iridium  . 
Piatinam 
Zinc    .    . 
Palladium 
Rhodium 
Silver 
Gold   .   . 
Aluminium    . 
Molybdenum 
Silicon,  ^praphir 

ttndttl  , 
Utliium 
Cadmium 
Uranium 
Arsenic 
Magnesium 


Atomic 
weight 


12 
9.0 

12 

58.6 

55 

58.6 

56 

63.4 

52.4 
196.7 
196.7 

64.9 
106.2 
104.1 
107.7 
196.2 

27.3 

95.6 

28 
7 

111.6 

240 
74.9 
23.9 


Specific , Specific 
gravity,  volume. 


3.52 
2.1 

2.3 

8.6 
8.03 
8.50 
7.8 
8.95 
7.01 
21.8 
21.5 
7.1 
11.8 
11.0 
10.5 
19.34 
2.67 
8.6 

2.5 

0.59 

8.7 
18.4 

5.63 
1.74 


3.4 
4.4 

5.2 
6.8 
6.85 
7.0 
7.2 
7.2 
7.4 
9.1 
9.2 
9.1 
9.2 
9.4 
10.2 
10.1 
10.26 

n.i 

11,2 
11.9 
12.9 
13.2 
13.3 
13.8 


Atomic 

Specific 

weight 

gravity. 

Mercury,  liq. 

199.8 

14.8 

Sulphur,     tri- 

metric     .    . 

32 

2.07 

Indium     .    . 

113.4 

7.4 

Phosphorus, 
red     .   .    . 

31 

1.94 

Sulphur,  mori- 

oelinie    .   . 

32 

1.98 

Tin    ...   . 

117.8 

7.3 

Selenium, 

giuntUar 

79.0 

4.80 

Phosphorus, 

yelUnp     .    . 

31 

1.84 

Antimony     . 

122 

6.7 

Lead  .... 

206.4 

11.33 

Selenium, 

amorpho%tJS 

79.4 

4.28 

Tellurium     . 

128 

6.2 

Bismuih    .   . 

210 

9.8 

Sodium     .   . 

23 

0.97 

Calcium    .   . 

40 

1.58 

Iodine   .   .    . 

126.5 

4.95 

Bromine,  liq. 
Chlorine,    liq- 

79.75 

3.19 

uid     .    .    . 

35.4 

1.33 

Stnmtium 

87.2 

2.54 

Potassium     . 

39 

0.86 

Specific 
volume. 


13.5 

15.2 
15.3 

15.8 

16.2 
16 

16.4 

16.8 
18.2 
18 

18.1 

20.6 

21.2 

23.7 

25 

25.5 

25.0 

26.6 
34.4 
46.6 


The  numbers  in  the  third  column  of  this  talile  do  not  exhibit  the  sim- 
plicity' of  relation  which  exists  between  the  specific  volumes  of  gaseous 
bodies.  There  are,  indeed,  several  causes  wliicii  interfere  with  the  exist- 
ence, or  at  least  with  the  observation,  of  such  simple  relations  between  the 
specific  volumes  of  solid  and  liquid  elements.  In  the  first  place,  the  densi- 
ties of  three  of  them,  viz.,  mercury,  bromine,  and  chlorine,  are  such  as  belong 
to  them  in  the  lic^uid  state,  whereas  the  densities  assigned  to  all  the  others 
have  been  determined  in  the  solid  state.  In  solids,  moreover,  the  density  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  state  of  aggi'egntion,  whether  crystalline  or  amor- 
phous, and  in  dimorphous  bodies  each  form  has  a  density  peculiar  to  itself. 
Further,  as  solids  and  liquids  are  variously  affected  by  heat,  each  having  a 
peculiar  rate  of  expansion,  and  thsit  rate  being  different  at  ditferent  t(  mpera- 
tnres,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their  specific  volumes  should  exhibit 
simple  relations,  unless  they  are  compared  at  temperatures  at  which  they 
are  similarly  afiected  by  heat  Even  gases  are  found  to  exhibit  abnormal 
roedfic  volumes  if  compared  at  temperatures  too  near  the  {K>int8  at  which 
they  pass  info  the  liquid  state.  In  liquids,  the  simplest  relations  of  specific 
volume  are  found  at  those  temperatures  for  which  the  tensions  of  the  vapors 
are  equal  (Kopp);  and  in  solids  the  melting  points  are  most  probibly  the 
comparable  temperatures.  Now,  the  specific  gravities  of  most  of  the  solid 
elements  in  the  preceding  table  have  been  determined  at  mean  temperatures, 
as  at  15.5^  C.  (59.9^  F.),  which,  in  the  case  of  potassium,  sodium,  phosphorus, 
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and  a  few  others,  do  not  difilr  greatly  from  the  melting  points,  but  in  oilier 
cases,  as  with  gold,  platinum,  iron,  etc.,  are  removed  from  the  melting  points 
by  very  long  intervalN.  In  spite,  however,  of  these  causes  of  divergence, 
the  specific  volumes  of  certain  analogous  elements  are  very  nearly  equal  to 
each  other:  viz^  those  of  selenium  and  sulphur;  of  chromium,  iitm,  cobalt^ 
copper,  manganese,  and  nickel ;  of  molvbdenum  and  tungsten ;  of  iridium, 
platinum,  palladium,  and  rhodium ;  an  J  of  gold  and  silver. 

Specific  Volumes  of  ikfUd  and  Liquid  Compounda. — ^The  roost  general  rela- 
tion that  has  been  observed  between  the  specific  volumes  of  solid  com- 
pounds is  that  iwmorphous  ctmtpounda  have  egual  spedfie  volume*;  in  other 
words,  that  their  densities  are  proportional  to  iheir  molecular  weights;  such 
is  the  case,  for  example,  with  the  native  carbonates  of  strontium  (stixHitianite) 
and  of  lead  (cerusite) : 

Formula.  Molecular  Specific  Specific 

weight.  gravity.  ToiuuieL 

SrCO,  147.2  3.60  40.4 

PbCO,  266.4  6.47  41.2 

If  the  crystalline  forms  are  only  approximately  similar,  the  specific  rolumea 
also  are  only  approximately  equal,  the  difiennce  being  less  as  the  angles  of 
the  two  crystalline  forms  are  more  nearly  equal  and  their  axes  more  nearly 
in  the  same  ratio.  In  dimorphous  compounds  each  modification  has  a 
density,  and  therefore  a  specific  volume,  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  hydrated  sulphates  of  magnesium,  zinc,  nickel,  col-alt,  and  iron, 
which  have  the  general  formula,  M^'S04  -f  7HjO  (M^^  den()ting  a  biva- 
lent metal:  see  next  page),  and  crystallize  in  similar  foiiiiK,  have  specific 
volumes  very  nearly  etjual  to  146 ;  the  double  sulphates  i.«H)morphou8  with 
potflSHio-cupiic  sulphate,  K,Cu(S04),  -|-  6H,0,  have  si'ecific  volumes  rang- 
ing between  198  and  216;  and  the  alums,  e.  p.,  KA1(S04},  +  12H,0,  have 
specific  volumes  ranging  between  276  and  281. 

The  specific  volumes  of  liquid  compounds  have  been  studied  chiefly  with 
relation  to  organic  compounds.  The  most  general  relation  obi^erved  is  that: 
Differences  of  specific  volume  cure  in  numerows  vnsianices  proportional  to  the  differ- 
enees  heluxen  the  corresponding  chemical  formula.  Thus  liquids  whose  formulse 
differ  by  wCH,  differ  m  specific  volume  by  n  times  22;  for  example,  methyl 
formate,  CH3.CHO2,  and  ethyl  butyrate,  CjHj.C^H^Oj,  which  differ  by  4CH^ 
have  specific  volumes  differing  by  nearly  4  X  ^« 

Atomicity,  Quantivalence, 

We  have  seen  that  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element  is  in  some  cases  equal 
to  its  equivalent  weight,  in  others,  twice,  three  times,  four  times,  etc.,  as 
great  as  the  equivalent  weight ;  in  other  words,  an  atom  of  certain  elements 
can  replace  or  be  substituted  for  only  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  whereas  the 
atoms  of  other  elements  can  replace  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Thus, 
when  sodium  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  edch  atom  of  sodium  replaces 
1  atom  of  hydrogen ;  but  when  zinc  dissolves  in  the  same  acid,  each  atom 
of  zinc  takes  the  place  of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen :  thus 


Na+    HCl  =  NaCl   4-H 
Zn  +  2HCI  =  ZnCl,  -f  H, 


Here  it  is  seen  that  an  atom  of  zinc  is  equal  in  combining,  or  saturating 
power  to  2  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  like  manner,  antimony  and  bisinutli 
form  trichlorides,  AlClj  and  BiClj,  in  which  the  atom  of  the  metal  performs 
the  same  chemical  function  as  3  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  that  is  to  say,  it  satu- 
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rates  3  atoms  of  chlorine ;  so  nlso  tin  in  the  tetrachloride  is  equivalent  to 
4hl,  and  phoBphorus  in  the  pentachloride,  PC]^  to  5H. 

This  difference  of  equivalent,  combining  or  saturating  power,  is  called 

auantivaience  or  atomicitj.  and  is  sometimes  denoted  by  placing 
ashes  or  Roman  numerals  to  the  right  of  the  symbol  of  an  element,  and  at 
the  top,  as  O^',  W^^  C%  etc. ;  and  the  several  elements  are  designated  as — 

Univalent  elements,  or  Monnds,  as  H 

Bivalent  "  Dyads,  "  O" 

Trivalent  «  Triads,  "  W^ 

Quadrivalent    "  Tetrads,  "  C»^ 

Quinquivalent  "  Pentads,  "  P^ 

Sexvalent         "  Hexads,  **  W^*. 

Elements  of  even  equivalency,  vis.,  the  dyads,  tetrads,  and  hexads,  are 
also  included  under  the  general  term  artiads,'*^  and  those  of  uneven  equiv- 
alency, viz.,  the  monad^  triads,  and  pentads,  are  designated  generally  as 
perissads.! 

Another  method  of  indicating  the  equivalent  values  of  the  elementary 
atoms,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  satisfied  by  combination,  is  to 
arrange  the  symbols  in  diagrams  in  which  each  element  is  connected  with 
others  by  a  number  of  lines  or  connecting  bonds  corresponding  with  its 
d^ree  of  equivalence ;  a  monad  being  connect.'d  with  other  elements  by 
only  one  such  bond,  a  triad  by  three,  a  hexad  by  six,  etc.,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing examples : — 

Water,  H,0 H  — O  — H 

CSarbon  dioxide,  CO,  .        .  0  =  C  =  0 

a 

H      I      H 
Ammonium  chloride,  NH^Cl  .        .  ^N< 

H  H 

O 

Snlphuric  oxide,  SOg       ...  8  =  0 

II 
O 

O 

Sulphuric  acid,  H^4     .        .  H  — O  — S  — O  — H 


O 
O 

Nitric  add,  HNOs  ....  N  — O  — H 


O 

O  O 

H  II 

Zinc  nitrate,  ZnN,Oe       .        .        .     N  —  O  —  Zn  —  O  —  N 


O  O 

*  Aprtof,  even.  f  ncp40-9<if,  uneven. 
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In  most  cnscR,  liowever,  these  formuls  maj  be  abridged  by  the  use  of  dots 
instead  of  dashes,  thus 

O.H 

H.O.H  0:C:0  0:N:0 

Water.  Carbon  dioxide.  Nitric  acid. 

It  must  be  dislinctly  understood  that  these  fomiule— which  are  called 
graphic,  structural,  or  constitutional  formulae — are  not  intended 
to  represent  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  a  compound ;  indeed, 
even  if  we  had  a  distini^t  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  atoms  of  any 
compound  are  arranged,  it  could  not  be  adequately  represented  on  a  plane 
surface.  The  lines  connecting  the  different  atoms  indicate  nothing  more 
than  the  number  of  units  of  equivalency  belonging  to  the  several  atoms, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  of  by  combiuation  with  those 
of  other  atoms.  Thus  the  formula  for  nitric  acid  indicates  that  two  of  tlie 
three  constituent  oxygen-atoms  are  combined  with  the  nitn>gen  alone,  and 
are  consequently  attached  to  tiiat  element  by  both  their  units  of  equiva- 
lency, whereas  the  third  oxygen  atom  is  combined  both  with  nitrogen  and 
with  hydrogen. 

By  inspection  of  the  preceding  diagrams  it  will  be  observed  that  every 
atom  of  a  compound  has  each  of  its  units  of  equivalency  satisfied  by  ^m- 
bination  with  a  unit  belonging  to  some  other  atom.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
case  in  every  saturated  or  normal  compound.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that 
in  all  such  compounds  the  sum  of  the  perissad  elements  is  always  an  even 
number.  Tluis  a  compound  may  contain  two,  four,  six,  etc.  monad  atoms, 
as  CiH,  Oil,,  CH4,  CgHe,  C^Hq,  SiHsCl ;  or  one  triad  atom  and  three  monads, 
as  BCl,;  or  one  pentad  and  five  monads,  as  KH^Cl";  but  never  an  uneven 
number  of  perissad  atoms.  This  is  the  ^law  of  even  numbers,''  aimounced 
some  years  ago  by  Grerhardt  and  Lament  as  a  result  of  observation.  It  was 
long  received  with  doubt,  but  has  now  been  confirmed  by  the  analysis  of  so 
many  well-defined  compounds  that  a  departure  from  it  is  looked  upon  as  a 
sure  indication  of  incorrect  analysis. 

For  a  similar  reason,  the  atoms  of  elementary  bodies  rarely  exist  in  the 
free  state,  but  when  separated  from  any  compound,  (end  to  combine  with 
other  atoms,  either  of  the  same  or  of  some  other  element  Perissad  ele- 
ments, like  hvdrocren,  chlorine  nitrogen,  etc.,  separate  from  their  compounds 
in  pairs;  their  molecule  contams  two  atoms,  0.  g.,  H  —  H.  Artiad  elements 
may  unite  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  more;  thus  the  molecule  of  oxygen, 
in  its  ordinary  state,  probably  contains  two  atoms,  tliat  of  ozone,  tliree 
atoms;  thus — 

Oxygen 0  =  0 

OsBone O— O 


V 

O 

The  tendency  of  elementary  atoms  to  separate  in  groups  is  shown  in 
various  ways.  Thus  when  copper  liydride,  Cu^Hj  (to  be  nereafler  described ), 
is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  a  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  given  off 
equal  to  twice  that  which  is  contained  in  the  hydride  itself;  thus — 

Cu,H,  +  2Ha  =  CujCl,  +  2HH. 

This  action  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  hydrodiloric  acid  on  cuprous 
oxide : 
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Cu,0  +  2Ha  =  CujCl,  4-  H.,0. 

In  tlie  latter  case  the  hydros^en  8e[)arated  from  the  hydrochloric  acid 
unites  with  oxygi^n,  in  the  former  with  hydrogen.  Again,  when  solutions 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  sulpliydric  acid  are  mixed,  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
is  precipitated : 

H^,  +  2H^S  =  3H,0  -f  SS» 

the  action  being  similar  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid  on  selenhydric  acid : 

H,SO,  -f  2H^  =  ZHfi  4-  SSe,, 

In  the  one  case,  a  sulphide  of  selenium  is  precipitated ;  in  the  other,  a 
sulphide  of  sulphur.  The  precipitation  of  iodine,  which  takes  place  on 
mixing  hydriodic  arid  with  icxlic  acid,  afibrds  a  similar  instance  of  the  com- 
bination of  homogeneous  atoms : 

5HI  +  HIO,  =  3H,0  +  311. 

Another  striking  ilhmtration  of  this  mode  of  action  is  afi(>rded  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  certain  metallic  oxides  by  hydrogen  dioxide.  When  silver  oxide  is 
thrown  into  this  liquid,  water  in  formed,  the  silver  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state,  and  a  quantity  of  oxygen  is  evolved  equal  to  twice  that  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  silver  oxide : 

Ag,0  +  HA  =  H,0  +Ag,  +  00, 

Further,  elementary  bodies  frequently  act  upon  others  as  if  their  atoms 
were  amociated  in  binary  groups.  Thas  chlorine  acting  upon  potassium 
oxide  forms  two  compounds,  the  chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  potassium 
(p.  167). 

ClCl  +  KKO  =  Ka  +  KCIO. 

Again,  in  the  action  of  chlorine  upfm  many  organic  compounds,  one  atom 
of  chlorine  removes  one  atom  of  hydrogen  as  hydrochloric  acid,  while 
another  atom  of  chlorine  takes  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  thus  removed. 
For  example,  in  the  formation  of  chloracetic  acid  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  acetic  acid : 


c,H,o,  +  aci  =--  Hci  +  c^Hjao,. 


Similarly,  when  metallic  sulphides  oxidize  in  the  air,  both  the  metal  and 
the  sulphur  combine  with  oxygen;  an^  sulphur  acting  upon  potash  forms 
both  a  sulphide  and  a  thiosulphate.  In  all  these  cases  the  atoms  of  the 
elementAry  bodies  act  in  pairs. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  molecules  of  elementary  bodies  in  the  gaseous 
state  are  made  up  of  two  atoms,  the  specific  volumes  of  these  gases  will 
come  under  the  same  law  as  that  which  nppUes  to  compounds  (p.  246) ;  and 
it  may  then  be  stated  generally,  that,  with  the  few  exceptions  already 
notioexl,  the  tpecifie  gravities  of  ati  bodies,  simple  and  compound,  in  the  gas- 
eous staiCf  are  equal  to  half  their  molecular  weights  ;  or  tne  specific  volumes 
(the  quotients  of  the  molecular  weights  by  the  specific  gravities)  are  equal 
to2. 
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There  are,  however,  two  elements,  namely,  phosphorus  and  arsenic,  which 
at  all  temperatures  hitherto  attained  exhibit  a  vapor-density  twice  as  great 
as  that  which  they  should  have  according  to  the  generul  law,  that  of  phos- 
plionis  being  always  61.9,  and  that  of  arsenic  149.8.  This  has  been  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that  the  molecule  of  each  of  these  two  eletiients  in 
the  free  state  contaias  four  atoms  iast^ad  of  two,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
elementary  bodies;  thus  the  molecule  of  phosphorus  is  supposed  to  be  rep- 
resented by  the  formula. 


III  hi 

P P 

Variation  of  Eqvivalenq/ — Multivalent  elements  often  exhibit  varying 
d^rees  of  equivalency.  Thus  curbon,  which  is  quadrivalent  in  marsh  gaa, 
CH4,  and  in  carbon  dioxide,  00^  is  onlv  bivalent  in  carbon  monoxide,  CO ; 
nitrogen,  which  is  Quinquivalent  in  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  and  the  other 
ammonium  salts,  ana  in  nitrogen  pentoxide,  N^Oj,  is  trivalent  in  ammonia^ 
NII^  and  in  nitrogen  trioxide,  ^fi^,  and  univalent  in  nitrogen  monoxide, 
N,0 ;  sulphur,  also,  which  is  sexvaJent  in  sulphur  trioxide,  SOj„  is  quadriv- 
alent in  sulphur  dioxide  SO,,  and  bivalent  in  hydrogen  sulphide,  H,S,  and 
in  many  metallic  sulphides.  In  tliese  cases,  and  in  others  of  vaiying  equiv- 
alency, the  variation  mostly  takes  place  by  two  units  of  equivalency.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  account  for  these  variations ;  but  it  is  observed  in  all  cases 
that  the  compounds  in  which  the  equivalency  of  a  polygenic  element  is 
most  completely  satisfied  are  more  stable  than  the  others,  and  that  the  latter 
tend  to  pass  into  the  former  by  taking  up  the  required  number  of  univalent 
or  bivalent  atoms ;  thus,  carbon  monoxide,  CX),  easilv  takes  up  another  atom 
of  oxygen  to  form  the  dioxide,  (X>,;  nitrogen  tnoxide,  N^Os,  is  readily 
converted  into  the  pentoxide,  N^Os;  ammonia,  NH,,  unites  readily  with 
hydrochloric  acid  to  form  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  etc.  Similar  phenomena 
are  exhibited  by  many  organo-metallic  bodies,  as  will  be  explained  far* 
ther  on. 

From  this  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  tnie  quantivalence  of  a  poly- 
genic element  is  that  whicn  corresponds  with  the  maximum  number  of 
monad  atoms  with  which  it  can  combine^  but  that  one  or  two  pairs  of  its 
units  of  equivalency  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  remain  unsaturated. 
Whether  a  saturated  or  an  unsaturated  compound  is  formed^  will  depend  on 
a  variety  of  conditions,  often  in  great  measure  on  the  relative  quantities  of 
the  acting  substances.  Thus  phosphorus,  which  in  a  pentad  element,  forms 
with  chlorine  either  a  trichloride,  rClg,  or  a  pentachloride,  PCI5,  according 
as  the  phosphorus  or  the  chlorine  is  in  excess  (p.  207). 

In  compounds  containing  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  multivalent 
element,  one  or  more  units  of  equivalence  belonging  to  each  of  these  atoms 
may  be  neutralized  by  combinntion  with  those  of  another  atom  of  the  same 
kind,  so  that  the  element  in  question  will  appear  to  enter  into  the  compound 
with  less  than  its  normal  degree  of  equivalence.  Thus  in  ethane,  or  dimethyl, 
C2H0,  which  is  a  perfectly  stable  compound,  having  no  tendency  to  take  up 
an  additional  number  of  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  any  other  element,  the  car- 
bon appears  to  be  trivalent  instead  of  quadrivalent:  similarly  in  propane, 
CsHq,  Its  equivalence  appears  to  be  reduced  to  } ;  and  in  butane,  or  diethyl, 
C4H10,  to  {.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  diminution  of  equivalent 
value  in  the  carbon-atoms  is  only  apparent,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  follow* 
ing  formulae : 
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Ethane. 

u 

H      C      H 

H      C-H 

Propane. 
H 

H  — C  — H 

H      C      H 

H  — C  — H 

Butane. 
H 

H      0      H 
H  — C  — H 
H      C      H 
H      C      H 

H 
or,  more  shortly,  omitting  the  equivalent  marks  of  the  monad  atoms : 

H5C  .  CH3  HjC  .  CH)  «  CMg  HgC  .  Cxij .  CH]  .  CHg 

Ethane.  Propane.  Butane. 

In  each  of  these  compounds,  every  carbon-atom,  except  the  two  outside 
ones,  has  two  of  its  units  of  equivalence  satisfied  by  combination  with  those 
of  the  neighboring  carbon-atoms,  while  each  of  the  two  exterior  ones  has 
only  one  unit  thus  fiatisfied.  Hence,  in  any  similarly  constituted  compound 
containing  n  carbon-atoms,  the  number  of  units  of  equivalence  remaining  to 
he  satiafi^  by  the  hydrogen-atoms  is  4n — 2(n — 2)  —  2:=2n-f  2.  The 
general  formula  of  this  series  of  hydrocarbons  is,  therefore,  C,,H2,^,+2,  and 

the  equivalent  value  of  the  carbon  is    -'^-i— . 

n 

In  other  cases,  multivalent  atoms  may  be  united  by  two  or  more  of  their 

units  of  equivalence,  so  that  their  combinin<2r  power  may  appear  to  be  still 

further  reduced  a»  in  the  hydrocarbon,  C^Hf,  in  which  the  carbon  may  be 

apparently  bivalent,  and  in  C^H,,  in  which  it  may  appear  to  be  univalent ; 

thus — 

H— C— H  C— H 

Sometimes  also  the  apparent  alteration  of  combining  capacity  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  simplest  formula  by  which  a  compound  may  be 
represented  is  not  its  true  molecular  formula.  For  example,  the  two 
chlorides  of  tin  are  usually  represented  by  the  fomiulse  SnCl,  and  SnCl^. 
The  ^econd  of  these  is  undoubtedly  correct,  that  is  to  say,  the  molecule  of 
stannic  chloride,  as  shown  by  its  vapor-density,  contains  1  atom  of  tin  and 
4  atoms  of  chlorine  (p.  245),  and  consequently  tin  is  a  tetrad  or  quadriv- 
alent element  But  the  lower  chloride,  in  which  the  tin  appears  to  be  only 
bivalent,  should  in  all  probability  be  represented  by  a  higher  formula ;  for 
this  compound  is  much  less  volatile  than  stannic  chloride,  requiring  a  bright 
red  heat  to  vaporize  it,  and  at  the  same  time  undergomg  partial  decom- 
position, whereas  stannic  chloride  volatilizes  without  decomposition  at 
120®  C.  (248°  R).  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  molecule  of  stannous 
chloride  is  heavier  and  more  complex  than  that  of  stannic  chloride,  and 
should^  therefore  be  represented  by  the  double  formula  Sn^Cl^  or 
Cl^Sn  — SnCl^  in  which  tne  tin  still  figures  as  a  tetrad,  though  relatively 
to  the  chlorine  it  is  only  bivalent. 

In  most  caseH,  the  quantivalence  or  atomicity  of  an  element  is  most  safely 
determined  by  the  number  of  monad  atoms  with  which  it  can  combine.  Of 
22 
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dyad  atoms,  indt^,  any  element  or  oom|>ound  may  take  up  an  indefinite 
number,  without  alteration  of  its  quantivalence  (»r  combining  power:  for 
each  dyad  atom,  possessing  two  units  of  equivalency,  neutralizes  one  unit 
in  the  compound  which  it  enters,  and  introduces  another,  leaving,  therefore, 
the  combining  power  of  the  conifiound  iust  what  it  was  before.  Thus  poUis- 
sium  forms  only  one  chloride,  K(l,  and  is  therefore  univalent  or  monadic; 
but  in  addition  to  the  oxide,  KjO,  corresponding  with  this  chloride,  it  like- 
wise forms  two  others,  viz.,  K^O,  and  K^O^,  in  the  former  of  which  it  mi^ht 
be  regarded  as  dyadic,  and  in  the  latter  as  tetnidic;  but  the  manner  in  which 
dyad  oxygen  enters  these  coinpoimds  is  eubily  seen  by  inspection  of  the  fol- 
lowing diagrams : — 

K.O.K  K.O.O.K  K.O.O.O.OK 

Monoxide.  Dioxide^  Tetrozide. 

It  is  evident  that  any  number  of  oxygen-atoms  might,  in  like  manner;  be 
inserted  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  equivalency,  lij  indeed,  we  turn 
to  the  sulphides  of  i)otas8iiim,  in  which  the  sulphur  is  dyadic,  like  ox%'gen, 
we  find  the  series,  K^S^  K^  K^S»  K^^,  K^  the  constitution  of  which 
may  be  represented  in  a  precisely  similar  manner.  Hence  the  quantiv- 
alence of  any  element  is,  for  the  most  part,  best  determined  by  the  comuo- 
sition  of  its  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or  fluorides,  rather  than  by  tnnt 
of  its  oxides  or  sulphides.  In  some  cases,  however,  as  will  be  seen  farther 
on,  the  combinations  of  an  element  with  oxygen  afibrd  the  best  means  of 
determining  its  quantivalence  or  combining  capacity. 

Compoand  Radicles.—  Suppose  one  or  more  of  the  component  atoms 
of  a  fully  Siiturated  molecule  to  be  removed :  it  is  clear  that  the  remaining 
atom  or  group  of  atoms  will  no  longer  be  saturated,  but  will  have  a  com- 
bining power  corresponding  with  the  number  of  units  of  equivalency  re- 
moved. Such  unsaturated  groups  are  called  residues  or  radicles. 
Methane,  CH4,  is  a  fully  saturated  compound ;  but  if  one  of  its  hydrogen- 
atoms  be  removed,  the  residue  CH,  (calud  methyl),  will  be  ready  to  com- 
bine with  one  atom  of  a  univalent  element,  such  as  chlorine,  bromine,  etc, 
forming  the  compounds  CH,C1,  CH,Hr,  etc. ;  two  atoms  of  it  unite  in  like 
manner  with  one  atom  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  and  other  bivalent  elements, 
forming  the  com|>ound8  0"(Cll,)j,  S'^(Cll3)j,  etc. ;  three  atoms  with  nitrogen, 
yielding  N''^(CH,)5,  etc. 

The  removal  of  two  hydrogen-atoms  from  CH4  leaves  the  bivalent  radicle 
ensealled  methylene,  which  yields  the  compounds  CH,C1^CH,0,  CHA 
etc.  The  removal  of  three  hydiogen-atoms  from  CH^  leaves  the  trivalent 
radicle  CH,  which,  in  combination  with  three  chlorine-atoms,  constitutes 
chloroform,  CHClj.  And,  finally,  the  removal  of  all  four  hydrogen-atoms 
from  CH4  leaves  the  quadrivalent  radicle  carbon,  capable  of  forming  the 
com[K>unds  CCI4,  CS,,  etc. 

In  like  manner,  ammonia^  NHg,  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  trivalent,  yields, 
by  removal  of  one  hydrogen-atom,  the  univalent  radicle  amidogen,  NH,, 
which  with  one  atom  of  potassium  forms  potassamine,  NHjK,  and  when 
combined  with  one  atom  of  the  univalent  radicle  methyl,  CIIj,  forms  me- 
thylamine,  NHJCHj),  etc.  The  abstraction  of  two  hydrogen-atoms  from 
the  molecule  NHj  leaves  the  bivalent  radicle  imidogen,  ^11,  which  with 
two  methyl-atoms  forms  dimethyhunine,  NH(CHj)„  etc. ;  and  the  removal 
of  all  three  hydrogen-atoms  from  NH,  leaves  nitrogen  itself,  which  fre- 
quently acts  as  a  trivalent  element  or  radicle,  forming  tripotassamine,  NK,, 
trimetiiylamine,  N(CH,)^  etc. 

Finally,  the  molecule  of  watery  OH,,  by  losing  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  is 
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cuDTerted  inlo  the  univalent  radicle  hydroxy  1,  OH,  which,  in  its  re- 
lations to  other  bodie^t,  is  analogous  to  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
and  may  be  substituted  in  combination  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen  or  otiier 
monads.  Thas  water  itself  may  be  regarded  as  H.OH,  analogous  to  hy- 
drochloric acid,  HCl ;  potassium  hydroxide  as  K.OH,  analogous  to  potassium 
chloride;  barium  hydroxide,  as  Ba(0U)2,  analogous  to  barium  chloride, 
BaCl,. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  univalent  radicle,  potassoxprl,  KG,  miw  be  de- 
rived from  potassium  hydroxide;  the  bivalent  radicle,  zincoxyl,  Zni\,  ly 
abstraction  of  H,  from  zinc  hydroxide,  Zn^^Hfi^.  The  esseiilial  character 
of  these  oxygenated  radicles  is  that  eacli  of  the  oxygen-atoms  contained  in 
them  is  united  to  the  other  atoms  by  one  unit  of  equivalv  ncy  only,  so  that 
the  radicle  has  necessarily  one  or  two  units  unconnected ;  thus — 

Hydroxyl H  — O  — 

Potas^oxyl K  — O  — 

Zincoxyf     .        .        .        .    — O  —  Zn  —  O  — 

From  the  preceding  explanations  of  the  mode  of  derivation  of  compound 
radicles,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  them  whicli  may 
l»e  supposed  to  exist;  in  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  a  number  of 
units  of  equivalency  alistracted  from  any  saturated  molecule,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  radicle  of  corresponding  combining  power  or  equivalent  value. 
But  unless  a  radicle  can  be  supposed  to  entr  into  a  considerable  number 
of  compounds,  thus  forming  tliem  into  a  group,  like  the  salts  of  the  same 
raetal,  there  is  nothing  gained  in  point  of  simplicity  or  comprehensiveness 
by  assuming  its  existence. 

It  must  also  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  compound  radicles  do  not 
neoe-isarily  exist  in  the  separate  state,  and  that  those  of  uneven  equivalency, 
like  methyl,  cannot  exist  in  that  state,  their  molecules,  if  liberated  from  com- 
bination with  others,  always  doubling  themselves,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the 
case  with  most  of  the  elementary  bodies.  Thus  hydroxyl  — O  —  H  is  not 
known  in  the  free  state,  the  actually  existing  compound  containing  the  same 
proportions  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  being  O^Hj  or  H  —  O  —  O  —  H.  In 
like  manner  methyl,  CH,,  has  no  separate  existence,  but  dimethyl,  CgHg,  is 
a  known  compound : — 

Methyl.  Dimethrl. 

CH,  CH, 

CH, 

Relations  between  Atomic  "Weight  and  Quantivalence.— A 
Tery  remarkable  relation  has  been  shown  to  exist  between  the  quantivalence 
of  the  elements  and  the  numerical  order  of  their  atomic  weights.  Arranging 
the  elements  in  horizontal  lines  according  to  this  order,  as  in  the  following 
table  (in  which  the  atomic  weights  are,  for  the  most  part,  represented  by 
tluir  nearest  whole  numbers),  we  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
metals  belonging  to  the  iron  and  platinum  groufw,  they  all  arrange  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  that  the  first  vertical  column  is  occupied  by  the 
monad  elements,  the  second  by  the  dyads,  the  third  by  the  triads,  etc.,  as 
indicated  by  the  headings  of  the  columns,  in  which  the  symbol  R  sbinds 
for  a  metal.  Hydrogen  stands  alone,  there  being  no  known  element  inter- 
mediate between  it  and  the  monad  metal  lithium.  This  relation  of  the  ele- 
mentary bodies,  which  is  called  the  "  periodic  law,"  was  first  pointed  out  by 
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Newlands  in  1864,  and  afterward  developed  by  Odiing,  Lothar  Meyer,  and 
Mendelejefil 


Group  I. 

n. 

IIL 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VIL 

VUL 

Series. 

R.O. 

RO. 

R.O.. 

RH4. 
BO,. 

RH,. 
RO.. 

RH,. 
RO,. 

RH,. 
R.Ot. 

R0«. 

1 
2 

H.1 
Li 

7 

Be  — 
9 

B    — 

11 

C 
12 

N    — 
14 

0     — 
16 

F 
19 

8 

Na 

28 

Mg 

24 

Al   — 
27.3 

Si 
28 

P     — 
31 

8     — 
82 

a 

35.4 

4 

R 
89 

—   Ca 

40 

—     8c 
44 

Ti 

48 

—     V 

51 

—    Cr 
62.4 

—    Mn 
65 

Fe     Ni    Co 
66      59     69: 

5 

—    Cu 
63 

Zn  — 
65 

Ga  — 

69.8 

— 

As     — 
75 

60    — 
79    — 

Br    — 
80 

6 

Rb  - 

86    — 

—   Sr 
87 

—     Y 

89 

Zr 

90 

—    Nb  —  Mo 
94          95.6 

—     — 

Ru     Rb    FA 
l(aj6    104   106 

7 

108 

Cd  — 
111.6 

In   — 
113.4 

Sn 
118 

Sb    — 
122 

Te  — 

128? 

I      — 
126 

8 

Ob  — 
183 

—   Ba 
187 

—  La 

139 

Ce 
141.2 

Di    Ta 
147    182 

—    W 

184 

—     — 

Os      Ir     Pt 
199     197    197 

9 

—    Au 
196 

^- 

Tl   — 
204 

Pb 
206 

Bi     — 

210 

—    — 

10 

—    ~ 

—    — 

—    — 

Th 
281.5 

U 
240 

The  elements  in  each  of  the  first  seven  groups  of  this  table  (except  the 
fourth)  range  themselves  naturally  in  two  columns,  each  composed  of  ele- 
ments closely  related  to  one  another  in  their  chemical  properties  ;  thus  in 
Group  I.  the  left-hand  column  contains  the  alkali-metals,  lithium,  sodium, 
etc.,  while  the  right-hand  column  includes  the  metals  copper,  silver,  and 
gold,  which  exhibit  considerable  analogy  in  their  chemical  relations,  each 
forming  two  chlorides,  oxides,  etc  Again,  in  Group  VI.  the  first  column 
is  formed  by  the  closely  related  non-metallic  elements,  oxygen,  sulphur, 
selenium,  and  tellurium,  while  the  second  contains  the  metals  chromium, 
molybdenum,  tungsten  and  uranium,  which  also  greatly  resemble  one  an- 
other in  their  chemical  relations. 

Of  the  elements  in  the  first  group,  the  alkali-metals,  Li,  Na,  K,  etc.,  are 
sho¥m  to  be  univalent  by  their  combination  with  chlorine  and  oxygen,  e.  g^ 

NaCl,  and  ^^O,    Copper  may  be  regarded  as  univalent  in  one  series  of 

its  compounds,  viz.,  the  cuprous  compounds,  as  in  the  chloride  CuCl  or 
Cuj^^st  ^^^  ^^16  oxide  CujO,  though  in  its  most  stable  compounds  it  is 
bivalent,  and  appears  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  the  metals  of  the  iron 
group.  The  place  of  gold  in  the  series  is  somewhat  exceptional,  since, 
though  univalent  in  the  aurous  compounds,  as  AuCl,  it  is  trivalent  in  the 
more  stable  auric  compounds,  as  AUCI3. 

The  elements  in  Group  II.  are  all  dyads. 

Of  the  elements  in  Group  III.,  column  1,  boron,  gallium,  indium,  and 
thallium  are  undoubtedly  triads.  Aluminium  forms  a  trichloride,  A1C1|, 
and  a  corresponding  oxide,  Al^O, ;  also  a  volatile  methyl-compound,  A1(CH|)„ 
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the  vapor-density  of  which  indicates  tliat  the  molecule,  as  repre^aented  by 
this  fonnula,  has  the  normal  2-volume  condensation  (p.  246).  It  is  true 
that  the  chloride,  wliicli  is  also  volatile,  exhibits  a  va(K>r-density  agree- 
ing rather  with  the  doubled  formnla,  AljCl^,  which  would  indicate  that 
aluminium  is  a  tetrad,  the  chloride  having  the  constitution  ClsAl.Al^Mji; 
hut  this  chloride  boils  at  a  very  hieh  temperature,  and  it  is  therefore  prob- 
able that  the  temperature  at  which  its  vapor-density  was  nctually  determined 
was  not  sufficiently  raised  above  the  boiling  point  to  bring  the  compound 
into  the  state  of  a  perfect  gas  (p.  246). 

The  rare  earth-metals  in  Group  III.,  column  2,  have  been  lately  shown  to 
be  triads,  forming  trichlorides  and  sesquioxides.  All  the  elements  in  Group 
IV.  have  long  been  classed  as  tetrads,  with  the  exception  of  cerium,  the 
quantivalence  of  which  was  till  lately  regarded  as  doubtful ;  but  the  recent 
experiments  of  Dr.  Brauner  have  decidedly  shown  that  it  is  a  tetrad. 

Of  the  elements  in  Group  V.  phosphorus,  aniiniony,  niobium,  and  tantalum 
form  {)entachloride8.  Nitrogen  is  quinquivalent  in  the  ammoniuni-com- 
poan  Is,  as  in  the  chloride  NH4CI.  Vanadium,  arsenic,  and  bismuth  do  not 
combine  with  more  than  3  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine ;  but  bis- 
muth forms  an  oxychloride,  BiOClj,  in  which  it  is  quinquivalent,  nnd 
vanadium  forms  the  analogous  compound,  VOClj.  Arsenic  does  not  form 
a  similar  oxychloride;  but  its  highest  ox  id?,  As^O^,  is  the  exact  analogue  of 
ph<«phoric  oxide,  Pfi^,  and  vanadic  oxide,  VjO^,  and  forms  a  series  of 
salts,  the  arsenates,  which  are  isomorplious  with  the  phosphatc^s  and 
vanadates.    For  these  reasons  arsenic  is  likewise  regarded  as  a  pentad. 

Among  the  elements  in  Group  VI.  chromium  forms  a  hex  fluoride  and 
tungsten  a  hexchloride ;  uranium  forms  an  oxychloride,  UOjCli,  and  a  tri- 
oxide  UO3.  Sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  so  far  as  regarcfs  their  hy- 
drogen-compounds, PIjS,  etc ,  arc^  dyads ;  but  with  regard  to  their  combina- 
tions with  chh>rine,  they  are  tetrads,  and  sulphur  is  known  to  form  certain 
organic  compounds  in  which  it  is  tetradic,  »nd  others  in  which  it  Ls  hex- 
adic*  Moreover,  the  chemical  relations  of  the  sulphates  are  much  more 
clearlv  repres  'uted  by  formulae  in  which  sulphur  is  supposed  to  be  hexadic, 
like  tfiat  given  for  sulphuric  acid  on  p.  249,  than  by  formule  into  which  it 
enters  as  a  dyad,  such  as  H  —  O  —  O  —  8  —  O  —  O  —  H,  inasmuch  as 
compounds  in  which  dyadic  elements  are  linked  together  in  one  row  are  for 
the  most  part  very  unstable,  like  the  higher  oxides  and  sulphides  of  potas- 
sium (p.  253).  These  three  elements  are  therefore  be^t  regarded  as  hexads, 
though  they  sometimes  enter  into  combination  as  tetrads,  and  vary  frequently 
as  dyads. 

Oxvgen,  in  its  combinations  with  hydrogen  and  with  most  of  the  metals, 
is  nnjoubtedly  bivalent;  but  it  appears  also  to  be  capable  of  higher  degrees 
of  combination ;  with  silver,  for  example,  it  forms  the  two  oxides  AgjG  and 
AgfO,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  quadrivalent;  and  from  its  close  analogies 
to  sulphur,  and  the  place  of  its  atomic  weight  in  the  series,  it  may  be  classed 
with  the  hexads. 

Of  the  elements  in  Group  VI I.  manganese  appears  to  form  a  hepta- 
chloride,  MnCI^,  though  the  composition  of  this  chloride  has  not  perhaps 
been  very  distinctly  made  out ;  but  in  the  permanganates  the  metal  ap[>ears 
to  be  decidedly  septivalent ;  the  potassium  salt,  KMnO^,  for  example,  may 
be  represented  by  the  structural  formula : 

♦  Salphur  triethiodide,  S«»  |  (^»^»)a 
Sulphur  diethylene  dibromide.  S^<  (chllr 
22* 
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The  perchlorates,  e.  g,,  KCIO4,  are  similar  to  the  permanganates  in  compoei- 
tion  and  in  crystalline  form,  and  may  therefore  be  supposeid  to  have  a  similar 
constitution,  the  clilorine  in  them  l>elng  septivalent;  in  fact,  the  four  ozv- 
acids  of  chlorine  form  a  regular  series  in  which  the  quantivalence  of  tiie 
chlorine  varies  by  two  units  from  1  to  7 ;  thus — 

O  O 

Ji  II 

a— o— H    o=a— o— H    o=ci— o— H    o=ci— o— hi 

II 
o 

Hjpochlorotts.  Chlorous.  Chloric.  Perchloric. 

Iodic  acid,  lOsH,  and  periodic  acid,  IO4H,  are  exactly  similar  in  constitit- 
tion  to  chloric  and  percliloric  acids,  and  the  correspond inff  oxides  or  anhy? 
drides  I2O5,  I2O7  are  likewise  known  (p.  170);  hence  ii>aine  also  may  be 
regarded  as  a  heptad.  Bromic  acid,  BiOgH,  is  similar  to  chloric  acid,  but 
the  existence  of  )»erbromic  acid  is  doubtful,  and  of  fluorine  no  oxygen- 
coni|K>und  is  known ;  but  from  the  close  analogy  in  the  reactions  of  these 
four  elements,  CI,  Br,  I,  and  F,  and  the  manner  m  which  they  replace  one 
another  in  combination,  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same 
group.  In  their  combinations  witli  hydrogen,  and  in  the  reactions  in  which 
they  replace  hydrogen  and  (me  another  in  combination,  they  invariably  act 
as  monads,  the  substitution  taking  place  atom  for  atom. 

Lastly,  with  r^ard  to  the  elements  (all  metallic)  which  cannot  be  in- 
cluded in  either  of  the  seven  groups  above  considered.  The  atomic  weights 
of  three  of  these  metals,  viz.,  in>n,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  have  values  between 
those  of  manganese  and  copper;  and  of  the  other  six,  called  platinum 
metals,  three,  viz.,  ruthenium,  rhodium,  and  palladium,  liave  atomic 
weights  intermediate  between  tliose  of  molybdenum  (96)  and  silver  (108), 
while  those  of  the  other  three,  viz.,  osmium,  iridium,  and  platinum,  are 
greater  than  that  of  tungsten,  and  nearly  e^ual  to  that  of  gold. 

These  intermediate  elements,  Fe,  Co,  Ni,  Bu,  Rh,  Pd,  Os,  Ir,  constitute  a 
group  of  themselves  (the  eighth),  some  of  the  members  of  which,  viz.,  Ru 
and  Os,  form  tetroxides  (analogous  to  octachlorides)  and  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  octads.  None  of  these  metals  indeed  form  chlorides  containing 
more  than  four  atoms  of  chlorine,  but  four  of  them,  viz.,  Pt,  Ir,  Ru,  and  Os, 
form  with  the  alkali-metals  double  chlorides  in  which  the  platinum,  etc.,  is 
united  with  eight  univalent  atoms,  «.  p.,  potassium  platinochloride, 

Cl^PtCNaa)^ 

The  blank  spaces  in  the  preceding  table  indicate  the  places  of  elements 
which  probably  exist,  but  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  Several  antici- 
pated discoveries  of  this  kind  have,  however,  been  actually  realized.  When 
the  table  was  drawn  up,  a  blank  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  gallium 
indicated  the  probable  existence  of  a  trivalent  element  intermediate  in 
atomic  weight  between  zinc  and  arsenic.  This  element  was  provisionally 
designated  Ekaluminium  by  Mendelejeff,  who  predicted  from  its  position  in 
the  series  what  its  chief  properties  ought  to  be.    The  discovery  of  gallium 
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with  the  atomic  weight  69.8  has  verified  this  prediction.  Another  example 
is  affi)rded  by  scandium,  which  agrees  closely  in  properties  and  atomic 
weight  (44)  with  the  element  whose  existence  was  pr^icted  by  Mendel^eff 
under  the  name  of  Ekabor. 
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Almost  every  substance,  simple  or  compound,  capable  of  existing  in  the 
solid  state,  assumes,  under  favorable  circumstances,  a  distinct  geometrical 
figure,  usually  bounded  by  plane  surfaces,  and  having  angles  of  constant 
value.  The  faculty  of  crystallization  seems  to  be  denied  only  to  a  few 
bodies,  chiefly  highly  complex  organic  principles,  which  stand,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  very  verge  of  organization,  and  which,  when  in  the  solid  state, 
are  frequently  characterized  by  a  kind  of  beady  or  globular  appearance, 
well  known  to  microscopical  observers. 

The  most  beautiful  examples  of  crystallization  are  to  be  found  among 
natural  minerals,  the  results  of  exceedingly  slow  changes  constantly  oc- 
curring within  the  earth.  It  is  invariably  found  that  artificial  crystals  of 
salts,  and  other  soluble  substances  which  have  been  slowly  and  quietly 
deposited,  surpass  in  size  and  regularity  those  of  more  rapid  formation. 

Solution  in  water  or  some  other  liquid  is  a  very  frequent  method  of  ef- 
fecting crystallization.  If  the  substance  be  more  soluble  at  a  high  than 
at  a  low  temperature,  then  a  hot  and  saturated  solution  left  to  cool  slowly 
will  generally  be  found  to  furnish  crystals  :  this  is  a  very  common  case 
with  salts  and  various  organic  principles.  If  it  be  equally  soluble,  or 
nearly  so,  at  all  temperatures,  then  slow  spontaneous  evaporation  in  the 
air,  or  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol,  often  proves  very  effective. 

Fusion  and  slow  cooling  may  be  employed  in  many  cases  :  that  of  sulphur 
is  a  good  example :  the  metals,  when  thus  treated,  usually  afford  traces  of 
crystalline  figure,  which  sometimes  become  very  bsautifnl  and  distinct,  as 
with  bismuth.  A  third  condition  under  which  crystals  very  often  form  is 
in  passing  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  state,  of  which  iodine  affords  a  good 
instance.  When  by  any  of  these  means  time  is  allowed  for  the  symme- 
trical arrangement  of  the  particles  of  matter  at  the  moment  of  solidifica- 
tion,  crystals  are  produced. 

That  crystals  owe  their  figure  to  a  certain  regularity  of  internal  struc- 
ture is  shown  both  by  their  mode  of  formation  and  also  by  the  peculiari- 
ties attending  their  fracture.  A  crystal  placed  in  a  slowly  evaporating 
saturated  solution  of  the  same  substance,  grows  or  increases  by  a  continued 
deposition  of  fresh  matter  upon  its  sides,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  angles 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  latter  remain  unaltered. 

The  tendency  of  most  crystals  to  split  in  particular  directions,  called  by 
mineralogists  deavage,  is  A  certain  indication  of  regular  structure,  while 
the  optical  properties  of  many  among  them,  and  their  mode  of  expansion 
by  heat,  point  to  the  same  conclusion. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  that  every  substance  has  its  own 
crystalline  form,  by  which  it  may  very  frequently  be  recognized  at  once — 
not  that  each  substance  has  a  different  figure,  although  very  great  diver- 
sity in  this  respect  is  to  be  found.  Some  forms  are  much  more  common 
than  others,  as  the  cube  and  six-sided  prism,  which  are  very  frequently 
assumed  by  a  number  of  bodies  not  in  any  way  related. 

The  same  substance  may  assume,  under  different  sets  of  circumstances, 
as  at  high  and  low  temperatures,  two  different  crystalline  forms,  in  which 
case  it  ia  said  to  be  (Hmorphous.    Sulphur  and  carbon  famish,  as  already 
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these  figiires,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  this  will  represent 
the  vertical  axis.  The  octohedron  will  be  formed  by  joining  the  ends  of 
this  vertical  line  with  the  angles  of  the  bases,  and  the  prisms  by  vertical 
planes  passing  through  the  sides  of  the  base,  and  terminated  by  horizontal 
planes  passing  through  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  axis.  The  perspec- 
tive forms  of  these  trimetric  prisms  and  octohedrons  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  dimetrio  system  (lig.  129). 

The  system  is  exemplified  in  sulphur  crystallixed  at  a  low  temperature, 
arsenic^  iron  pyrites,  potassium  nitrate  and  sulphate,  barium  sul- 
phate, etc. 

5.  The  monoclinio  or  obllqne  prismatic  Bystem. — Crystals  belong- 
ing to  this  group  have  also  three  axes,  which  may  be  all  unequal ;  two  of 
these  (the  secondary)  are  placed  at  right  angles,  the  third  being  so  inclined 
as  to  be  oblique  to  one  and  perpendicular  to  the  other.  To  this  system  may 
be  referred  the  four  following  forms :  The  oblique  rectangular  prism,  the  obiique 
rhombic  prism,  the  oblique  rectangular-based  octohedron,  the  obltque  rhombic-based 
octahedron. 

The  bases  of  these  monoclinio  forms  are  identical  in  form  with  those  of 
the  trimetric  system,  fig.  131  (1)  and  (2).  The  principal  axis  may  be  re- 
presented by  a  line  passing  through  the  plane  of  the  paper  at  the  middle 
point,  perpendicular  to  a  a,  and  oblique  to  6  6.  The  perspective  forms  are 
shown  in  fig.  132. 

Fig.  132. 


Such  forms  are  taken  by  sulphur  crystallized  by  fusion  and  cooling,  by 
realgar,  sulphate,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  sodium,  borax,  green  vitriol, 
and  many  other  salts. 

6.  The  triclinic,  anorthlc,  or  doubly  obliqae  piismatlo  ■ystein. 

— ^The  crystalline  forms  comprehended  in  this  division  are,  from  their  great 
apparent  irregularity,  exceedingly  difficult  to  study  and  understand.  In 
them  are  traced  three  axes,  which  may  be  all  unequal  in  length,  and  are 
all  oblique  to  each  other,  as  in  the  doubly-oblique  prism,  and  in  the  domblg- 
oblique  octohedron.  The  perspective  forms  are  simUar  to  those  of  the  mono- 
clinic  system. 

Copper  sulphate,  bismuth  nitrate,  and  potassium  quadroxalate  afford 
illustrations  of  these  forms. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Forms. — ^Tf  a  crystal  increase  in  magnitude  by  equal 
additions  on  every  part,  it  is  quite  clear  that  its  figure  must  remain  un- 
altered ;  but  if,  from  some  cause,  this  increase  should  be  partial,  the 
newly  deposited  matter  being  distributed  unequally,  but  still  in  obedience 
to  certain  definite  laws,  then  alterations  of  form  are  produced,  giving  rise 
to  figures  which  have  a  direct  geometrical  connection  with  that  from  which 
they  are  derived.  If,  for  example,  in  the  cube,  a  regular  omission  of  suc- 
cessive rows  of  particles  of  matter  in  a  certain  order  be  made  at  each  solid 
angle,  while  the  crystal  continues  to  increase  elsewhere,  the  result  will  be 
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the  prodnction  of  small  triangular  planes,  which,  as  the  process  advances, 
gradually  usurp  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  crystal,  and  convert  the 
calie  into  an  octohedron.  The  new  planes  are  called  seamdary,  and  their 
prcxiuction  is  said  to  take  place  by  regular  decrements  upon  the  solid  angles. 
The  same  thing  may  happen  on  the  edges  of  the  cube ;  a  new  figure,  the 

Fig.  188. 


Passage  of  eube  to  ootohedron. 

rhombic  dodecahedron,  is  then  generated.  The  modifications  which  can 
thus  be  produced  of  the  original  or  prinuiry  figure  (all  of  which  are  subject 
to  exact  geometrical  laws)  are  very  numerous.  Several  distinct  modifica- 
tions may  be  present  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  render  the  form  exceed- 
ingly complex. 

Crystals  often  cleave  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  the  primary  figure,  as 
in  calcspar,  which  offers  a  good  illustration  of  this  perfect  cleavage. 
Sometimes  one  or  two  of  these  planes  have  a  kind  of  preference  over  the 
rest  in  this  respect,  the  crystal  splitting  readily  in  these  directions  only. 

A  very  curious  modification  of  the  figure  sometimes  occurs  by  the  exces- 
sive growth  of  each  alternate  plane  of  the  crystal ;  the  rest  become  at 

Fig.  184. 


Passage  of  octohedron  to  tetrahedron. 

length  obliterated,  and  the  crystal  assumes  the  character  called  hemihedral 
or  kaif-nded.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  production  of  the  tetrahedron  from 
the  regular  octohedron  (fig.  134),  and  of  the  rhombohedric  form  by  a 
similar  change  from  the  double  six-sided  pyramid  (fig.  130,  2). 

Forms  belonging  to  the  same  crystallographic  system  are  related  to  each 
other  by  several  natural  affinities. 

I.    A  is  only  the  siinple  fnrms  of  the  same  system  that  can  combine  into  a  com- 
pU.t/orm. — For  in  all  fully  developed  (holohedral)  natural  crystals,  it  is 
found  that  all  the  similar  parts,  if  modified  at  all,  are  modlfit^  in  an  ex- 
actly similar  manner  (in  hemihedral  forms,  half  the  similar  edges  and 
tigles  alternately  situated  are  similarly  modified).     Now  this  can  be  the 
ise  only  when  the  dominant  form  and  the  modifying  form  are  developed 
ecording  to  the  same  law  of  symmetry.     Thus,  if  a  cube  and  a  regular 
ctohedron  are  developed  round  the  same  system  of  axes,  each  summit  of 
tie  cube  is  cut  off  to  the  same  extent  by  a  face  of  the  octohedron,  or  vice 
fersd.     But  a  cube  could  never  combine  in  this  manner  with  a  rhombic 
itohedron,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  plac«)  the  two  forms  in  such 
manner  that  similar  parts  of  the  one  should  throughout  replace  similar 
tfi  of  Uie  other. 
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The  crystals  of  each  system  are  thus  snbject  to  a  peculiar  and  distinct 
set  of  modifications,  the  observation  of  which  very  frequently  constitutes 
an  excellent  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  primary  form  itself. 

2.  CrygtaU  bdonging  to  the  same  system  are  intwuUdy  related  in  their  optical 
properties, — Crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system  (as  the  diamond, 
aliim,  rock-salt,  etc.)  refract  light  in  the  same  manner  as  uncrystallized 
bodies  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  but  one  refractive  index,  and  a  ray  of 
light  passing  through  them  in  any  direction  is  refracted  singly.  But  all 
other  crystals  refract  doubly,  that  is  to  say,  a  ray  of  light  passing  through 
them  (except  in  certain  directions)  is  split  into  two  rays,  the  one  called 
the  ordinary  ray,  being  refracted  as  it  would  be  by  an  amorphous  body, 
the  other,  called  the  extraordinary  ray,  being  refracted  according  to  pecu- 
liar and  more  complex  laws  (see  Light).  Now,  the  crystids  of  the 
dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems  resemble  each  other  in  this  re- 
spect, that  in  all  of  them  there  is  one  direction,  called  the  optic  axis,  or 
axis  of  double  refraction  (coinciding  with  the  principal  crystallographio 
axis),  along  which  a  ray  of  light  is  refracted  singly,  while  in  all  other 
directions  it  is  refracted  doubly ;  whereas,  in  crystals  belonging  to  the 
other  systems,  viz.,  the  trimetric  and  the  two  oblique  systems,  there  are 
always  two  directions  or  axes,  along  which  a  ray  is  singly  refracted. 

3.  Crystals  belonging  to  the  same  system  resemble  each  other  in  their  mode  of 
conducting  heat, — ^Amorphous  bodies  and  crystals  of  the  regular  system 
conduct  heat  equally  in  all  directions,  so  that,  supposing  a  centre  of  heat 
to  exist  within  such  a  body,  the  isothermal  surfaces  will  be  spheres.  But 
crystals  of  the  dimetric  and  hexagonal  systems  conduct  equally  only  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  the  principal  axis,  so  that  in  such  crystals 
the  isothermal  surfaces  are  ellipsoids  of  revolution  round  that  axis  ;  and 
crystals  belonging  to  either  of  the  three  other  systems  conduct  unequally 
in  all  directions,  so  that  in  them  the  isothennal  surfaces  are  ellipsoida 
with  three  unequal  axes. 

Relations  of  Form  and  Constitution;  Isomorphism. 

Certain  substances,  to  which  a  similar  chemical  constitution  is  ascribed^ 
possess  the  remarkable  property  of  exactly  replacing  each  other  in  crys- 
tallized compounds,  without  alteration  of  the  oharacteristic  geometrical 
figure.     Such  bodies  are  said  to  be  isomorphous.* 

For  example,  magnesia,  zinc  oxide,  cnpric  oxide,  ferrous  oxide,  and 
nickel  oxide,  are  allied  by  isomorphic  relations  of  the  most  intimate  na- 
ture. The  salts  formed  by  these  substances  with  the  same  acid  and  simi- 
lar proportions  of  water  of  crystallization,  are  identical  in  their  form,  and, 
when  of  the  same  color,  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  eye :  the  sulphates 
of  magnesium  and  zinc  may  be  thus  confounded.  These  sulphates,  too, 
all  combine  with  potassium  sulphate  and  ammonia  sulphate,  giving  rise 
to  double  salts,  whose  figure  is  the  same,  but  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  simple  sulphates.  Indeed  this  connection  between  identity  of  form 
and  parallelism  of  constitution  runs  through  all  their  combinations. 

In  the  same  manner  alumina  and  iron  sesquioxide  replace  each  other 
continually  without  change  of  crystalline  figure :  the  same  remark  may 
be  made  of  the  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium,  ammonium.  The  alumina 
in  conmion  alum  may  be  replaced  by  iron  sesquioxide,  the  potash  by  am- 
monia or  by  soda,  and  still  the  figure  of  the  crystal  remains  unchanged. 
These  replacements  may  be  partial  only  :  we  may  have  an  alum  containing 
both  potash  and  ammonia,  or  alumina  and  chromium  sesquioxide.  By 
artificial  management — ^namely,  by  transferring  the  crystal  successively  to 

*  From  40'ec,  equal,  and|i^i|»  shape  or  form. 
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different  solntions-^we  may  have  these  isomorphouB  and  mutaally  replac- 
ing compounds  distributed  in  different  layers  upon  the  same  crystal. 

For  these  reasons  mixtures  of  isomorphous  salts  can  never  be  separated 
by  crystallization,  unless  their  difference  of  solubility  is  very  great.  A 
mixed  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  nickel  sulphate,  isomorphous  salts, 
yields  on  evaporation  crystals  containing  both  iron  and  nickel.  But  if 
before  evaporation  the  ferrous  salt  be  converted  into  ferric  salt,  by  chlorine 
or  other  means,  then  the  crystals  obtained  are  free  from  iron,  except  that 
of  the  mother-liquor  which  wets  them.  The  ferric  salt  is  no  longer  iso- 
morphous with  the  nickel  salt,  and  easily  separates  from  the  latter. 

Absolute  identity  of  value  in  the  angles  of  crystals  is  not  always  ex- 
hibited by  isomorphous  substances.  In  other  words,  small  variations 
often  occur  in  the  magnitude  of  the  angles  of  crystals  of  compounds  which 
in  all  other  respects  show  the  closest  isomorphic  relations.  This  should 
occasion  no  surprise,  as  there  are  reasons  why  such  variations  might  be 
expected,  the  chief  perhaps  being  the  unequal  effects  of  expansion  by 
heat,  by  which  the  angles  of  the  same  crystal  are  changed  by  alteration 
of  temperature.  A  good  example  is  found  in  the  case  of  the  carbonates  of 
calcium,  magnesium,  manganese,  iron,  and  zinc,  which  are  found  native 
crystallized  in  the  form  of  obtuse  rhombohedrons  (fig.  130,  4),  not  distin- 
guishable from  each  other  by  the  eye,  but  exhibiting  small  differences  in 
their  angles  when  accurately  measured.  These  compounds  are  isomor- 
phous, and  the  measurements  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  their  rhombohedroiB 
are  as  follows  : — 

Calcium  carbonate 105O    5' 

Magnesium     *'  107^  25' 

Manganous     "  lOW  20' 

Ferrous           **  107^ 

Zinc                 *'  1070  40' 

Anomalies  in  the  composition  of  various  earthy  minerals,  which  formerly 
threw  much  obscurity  upon  their  chemical  nature,  have  been  in  great 
measure  explained  by  these  disccjveries.  Specimens  of  the  same  mineral 
from  different  looalities  were  found  to  affoi*d  very  discordant  results  on 
analysis.  But  the  proof  once  given  of  the  extent  to  which  substitution 
of  isomorphous  bodies  may  go,  without  destruction  of  what  may  be  called 
the  primitive  type  of  the  compound,  these  difficulties  vanish. 

Decision  of  a  doubtful  point  respecting  the  constitution  of  a  compound 
may  sometimes  be  very  satisfactorily  made  by  reference  to  its  isomorphous 
relations,  as  in  the  case  of  alumina,  already  mentioned,  which  is  isomor- 
phous with  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  (p.  243). 

The  direct  determination  of  the  crystalline  forms  of  the  elementary 
bodies  is  often  difficult,  and  the  question  of  their  isomorphism  is  compli- 
cated by  the  frequent  dimorphism  which  they  exhibit,  but  when  com- 
pounds are  found  to  correspond  in  chemical  constitution  and  crystalline 
form,  it  may  sometimes  be  inferred  that  the  elements  composing  them  are 
likewise  isomorphous.  Thus,  the  metals  magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  and  cop- 
per are  presumed  to  be  isomorphous.  Arsenic  and  pliosphorus  have  not 
the  same  crystalline  form  ;  nevertheless  they  are  said  to  be  isomorphous, 
because  arsenic  and  phosphoric  acids  give  rise  to  combinations  which  agree 
most  completely  in  figure  and  constitution.  The  chlorides,  iodides,  bro- 
mides, and  fluorides  agree,  whenever  they  can  be  observed,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner  :  hence  the  elements  themselves  are  believed  to  be  isomor- 
phous. 

The  subjoined  table,  taken  with  slight  modification  from  Qraham's 
23 
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Klements  of  Chemistfy,"*  will  setre  to  ixmwef  Bcme  Idea  of  the  most 
iiaportant  frw»it«««  of  Iflomorphoiu  elementa :— • 


(1) 

Salphnr 
Selenimn 
Teliarium. 

(2) 
Magnesinm 
Calcium 
Manganese 
Iron 
Cobalt 
Nickel 
Zino 

Cadmium 
Copper 
Chromium 
Alomininm 
Glndnnm. 


(3) 
Barium 
Strontium 
Lead. 

(4) 
Platinum 
Iridium 
Osmium. 

(5) 
Tin 

Titanium 

Zlroonium 

Tungsten 

Moljbdenum 

Tantalum 

Niobium. 


(6) 
Sodium 

SUver 

Thallium 

Gold 

Potassium 


(7) 
Chlorine 
Iodine 
Bromine 
Fluorine 
Cyanogen, 

(8) 
Phosphorus 

Arsenic 

Antimony 

Bismuth 

Vanadium. 

A  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  on  page  256  will  show  that  in  manj 
instances,  isomorphous  elements  exhibit  equal  quantivalence  or  combining 
capacity,  and  more  generally  that  the  isomorphous  groups  consist  wholly 
of  perissad  or  wholly  of  artiad  elements.  The  only  apparent  exception  to 
this  rule  is  afforded  by  tjintalum  and  niobium,  which,  although  pentads, 
are  isomorphous  with  tin,  tungsten,  and  other  tetrad  and  hexad  elements. 

*  Second  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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Thb  term  Chemical  Affinity,  or  Chemical  Attraction,  is  used  to  describe 
that  particular  power  or  force,  in  virtue  of  which,  uniou,  often  of  a  verj 
mtimate  and  permanent  nature,  takes  place  between  two  or  more  bodies, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  rise  to  a  new  substance,  having,  for  the  most  part, 
properties  completely  in  discordance  with  those  of  its  components. 

The  attraction  thus  exerted  between  different  kinds  of  matter  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  other  modifications  of  attractive  force  which  are  exerted 
indiscriminately  between  all  descriptions  of  substances,  sometimes  at  enor- 
mous distances,  sometimes  at  intervals  quite  inappreciable.  Examples  of 
the  latter  are  to  be  seen  in  cases  of  what  is  called  cohesion^  when  the  par- 
ticles of  solid  bodies  are  immovably  bound  together  into  a  mass.  Then 
there  are  other  effects  of,  if  possible,  a  still  more  obscure  kind ;  such  as  the 
various  actions  of  surface,  the  adhesion  of  certain  liquids  to  glass,  the 
repulsion  of  others,  the  ascent  of  water  in  narrow  tubes,  and  a  multitude 
of  curious  phenomena  which  are  described  in  works  on  Physics,  under  tlie 
head  of  nudecular  actioru.  From  all  these,  true  chemical  attraction  may  be 
at  once  distinguished  by  the  deep  and  complete  change  of  characters  which 
follows  its  exertion :  we  might  indeed  define  affinity  to  be  a  force  by  which 
new  substances  are  generated. 

Nevertheless,  chemical  combination  graduates  so  imperceptibly  into  mere 
mechanical  mixture,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  mark  the  limit.  Solution 
is  the  result  of  a  weak  kind  of  affinity  existing  between  the  substance  dis- 
solved and  the  solvent — an  affinity  so  feeble  as  completely  to  lose  one  of 
its  most  prominent  features  when  in  a  more  exalted  condition — ^namely, 
power  of  causing  elevation  of  temperature ;  for  in  the  act  of  mere  solution, 
the  temperature  falls,  the  heat  of  combination  being  lost  and  overpowered 
by  the  effects  of  change  of  state. 

The  force  of  chemical  attraction  thus  varies  greatly  with  the  nature  of 
the  substances  between  which  it  is  exerted  ;  it  is  influenced,  moreover,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  by  external  or  adventitious  circumstances.  An  idea 
formerly  prevailed  that  the  relations  of  affinity  were  fixed  and  constant 
between  the  same  substances,  and  great  pains  were  taken  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tables  exhibiting  what  was  called  the  precedence  of  affinities.  The 
order  pointed  out  in  these  lists  is  now  acknowledged  to  represent  the  order 
of  precedence  ybr  the  circumstances  under  which  the  experiments  were  made, 
but  nothing  more ;  so  soon  as  these  circumstances  become  changed,  the 
order  is  disturbed.  The  ultimate  effect,  indeed,  is  not  the  result  of  the 
exercise  of  one  single  force,  but  rather  the  joint  effect  of  a  number,  so  com- 
plicated and  so  variable  in  intensity,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases, 
it  is  not  possible  to  predict  the  consequences  of  a  yet  untried  experiment. 
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It  will  be  proper  to  examine  shortly  some  of  these  eztraneoas  causes  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  which  modify  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
du'ect  and  original  effects  of  the  specific  attractive  force. 

Alteration  of  temperature  may  be  reckoned  among  these.  When  metallic 
mercury  is  heated  nearly  to  its  boiling  point,  and  in  that  state  exposed  for 
a  long  time  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  conyerted  into  a 
dark-red-  crystalline  powder.  This  very  same  substance,  when  raised  to  a 
still  higher  temperature,  separates  spontaneously  into  metallic  mercury 
and  oxygen  gas.  It  may  be  said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  the  latter 
change  is  greatly  aided  by  the  tendency  of  the  metal  to  assume  the  vaporous 
state ;  but  precisely  the  same  fact  is  observed  with  another  metal,  pal- 
ladium, which  is  not  volatile,  excepting  at  extremely  high  temperatures, 
but  which  oxidizes  superficially  at  a  red  heat,  and  again  becomes  reduced 
when  the  temperature  rises  to  whiteness. 

Insolubility  and  the  power  of  vaporization  are,  perhaps,  beyond  all  other 
disturbing  causes,  the  most  potent ;  they  interfere  in  almost  every  reaction 
which  takes  place,  and  very  frequently  turn  the  scale  when  the  opposed 
forces  do  not  greatly  differ  in  energy.  It  is  easy  to  give  examples.  When 
a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, double  interchange  ensues,  calcium  carbonate  and  ammonium  chlo- 
ride being  generated :  CaCl,  +  (NHJ,COj  «  CaCO,  +  2NH^a.  Here  the 
action  can  be  shown  to  be  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  insolu- 
bility of  the  calcium  carbonate.  On  the  other  hand,  when  dry  calcium 
carbonate  is  powdered  and  mixed  with  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  whole 
heated  in  a  retort,  a  sublimate  of  ammonium  carbonate  is  formed,  while 
calcium  chloride  remains  behind.  In  this  instance,  it  is  no  doubt  the  great 
volatility  of  the  new  ammoniacal  salt  which  chiefly  determines  the  kind  of 
decomposition. 

When  iron  filings  are  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  vapor 
of  water  is  passed  over  them,  the  water  undergoes  decomposition  with  the 
utmost  facility,  hydrogen  being  rapidly  disengaged,  and  the  iron  converted 
into  oxide.  On  the  other  hand,  oxide  of  iron,  heated  in  a  tube  through 
which  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  is  passed,  suffers  almost  instantaneous 
reduction  to  the  metallic  state,  while  the  vajwr  of  water,  carried  forward 
by  the  current  of  gas,  escapes  as  a  jet  of  steam  from  the  extremity  of  the 
tube.  In  these  experiments,  the  affinities  between  the  iron  and  oxygen 
and  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  difference 
of  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  point.  An  atmosphere  of  steam  offers 
little  resistance  to  the  escape  of  hydrogen ;  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
bears  the  same  relation  to  steam  ;  and  this  apparently  trifling  difference 
of  circumstances  is  quite  enough  for  the  purjwse. 

Wliat  is  called  the  nascent  state  is  one  very  favorable  to  chemical  combi- 
nation. Thus,  nitrogen  refuses  to  combine  with  gaseous  hydrogen ;  yet, 
when  these  substances  are  simulUneously  liberated  from  some  previous 
combination,  they  unite-with  great  ease,  as  when-  organic  matters-are  de- 
stroyed by  heat,  or  by  spontaneous  putrefactive  change. 

There  is  a  remarkable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  very  extensive  class  of 
actions,  grouped  together  under  the  general  title  of  cases  of  disitosing  affinity. 
Metallic  silver  dot»s  not  oxidize  at  any  temperature :  nay,  more,  its  oxide 
is  easily  decomposed  by  simple  heat ;  yet,  if  the  finely -divided  metal  be 
mixed  with  siliceous  matter  and  alkali,  and  ignited,  the  whole  fuses  to  a 
yellow  transparent  glass  of  silver  silicate.  Platinum  is  attacked  by  fused 
potassium  hydrate,  hydrogen  being  probably  disengaged  while  the  metal 
is  oxidized  :  tliis  is  an  effect  which  never  happens  to  silver  under  the  same 
circumstances,  although  silver  is  a  much  more  oxidable  substance  than 
platinum.  The  fact  is,  that  potash  forms  with  the  oxide  of  the  last-named 
"vietal  a  kind  of  saline  compound,  in  which  the  platinum  oxide  acts  as  an 
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acid ;  and  henoe  its  formation  under  the  disposing  influence  of  the  powerful 
base. 

In  the  remarkable  decompoeitiona  suffered  by  yarious  organic  bodies 
when  heated  in  contact  with  caustic  alkali  or  lime,  we  have  other  examples 
of  the  same  fact.  Products  are  generated  which  are  never  formed  in  the 
absence  of  the  base ;  the  reaction  is  invariably  less  complicated,  and  its 
results  fewer  in  number  and  more  definite,  than  in  the  event  of  simple 
destruction  by  a  graduated  heat. 

There  is  yet  a  still  more  obscure  class  of  phenomena,  called  catalytic,  in 
which  effects  are  brought  about  by  the  mere  presence  of  a  substance  which 
itself  undergoes  no  perceptible  change :  the  experiment  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  on  oxygen,  in  which  that  gas  is  obtained,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  manganese  dioxide,  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  salt  is  decomposed  at  a  very  far  lower  temperature  than 
would  otherwise  be  required,  and  yet  the  numganese  oxide  does  not  appear 
to  undergo  any  alteration,  being  found  after  the  experiment  in  the  same 
state  as  before.  It  may,  however,  undergo  a  temporary  alteration.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  this  oxide  when  in  contact  with  alkalies,  is  capable  of 
taking  up  an  additional  proportion  of  oxygen  and  forming  manganic  acid  ; 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  reaction  just  considered  it  may  actually 
take  oxygen  from  the  potassium  chlorate,  and  pass  to  the  state  of  a  higher 
oxide,  which,  however,  is  immediately  decomposed,  the  additional  oxygen 
being  evolved,  and  the  dioxide  returning  to  its  original  state.  The  same 
effect  in  facilitating  the  decomposition  of  the  chlorate  is  produced  by  oupric 
oxide,  ferric  oxide,  and  lead  oxide,  all  of  which  are  known  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  higher  oxidation.  The  oxides  of  zinc  and  magnesium,  oi:  the  con- 
trary, which  do  not  form  higher  oxides,  are  not  found  to  facilitate  the 
decomposition  of  the  chlorate ;  neither  is  any  such  effect  produced  by 
mixing  the  salt  with  other  pulverulent  substances,  such  as  pounded  glass 
or  pure  silica. 

The  so-called  catalytic  actions  are  often  mixed  up  with  other  effects 
which  are  much  more  intelligible,  as  the  action  of  finely  divided  platinum 
on  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  in  which  the  solid  appears  to  condense  the 
gas  upon  its  greatly  extended  surface,  and  thereby  to  induce  combination 
by  bringing  the  particles  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  attractions. 

Iitfluence  of  Presture  on  Chemical  Action, — ^When  a  body  is  decomposed  by 
heat  in  a  confined  space,  and  one  or  more  of  the  separated  elements  (ulti- 
mate or  proximate)  is  gaseous,  the  decomposition  goes  on  until  the  libe- 
rated gas  or  vapor  has  attained  a  certain  tension,  greater  or  less  according 
to  the  temperature.  So  long  as  this  temperature  remains  constant,  no 
further  decomposition  takes  place,  neither  does  any  portion  of  the  sepa- 
rated elements  reoombine :  but  if  the  temperature  bo  raised,  decomposition 
recommences,  and  goes  on  till  the  liberated  gas  or  vapor  has  attained  a 
certain  higher  tension,  also  definite  for  that  particular  temx>erature  ;  if  on 
the  other  hand  the  temperature  be  lowered,  recomposition  takes  place, 
until  the  tension  of  the  remaining  gas  is  reduced  to  that  which  corresponds 
with  the  lower  temperature.  These  phenomena,  which  are  closely  analo- 
gous to  those  exhibited  in  the  vaporization  of  liquids,  have  been  especially 
studied  by  Deville  and  Debray.*  Deville  designates  decomposition  under 
these  oonditions  by  the  term  ''Dissociation." 

"When  calcium  earhanate  is  heated  in  an  iron  tube,  from  which  the  air  has 

been  exhausted  by  means  of  a  mercury  pump,  no  decomposition  takes  place 

at  300°  C.  '672°  F.),  and  a  scarcely  perceptible  decomposition  at  440°  C. 

(834°  F.);  but  at  800°  C.  (1462°  R),  in  vaiw  of  cadmium,  it  becomes  very 

•  Watt4'8  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  First  Supplement,  p.  425. 
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perceptible,  and  goea  on  till^the  tension  of  the  evolved  carbon  dioxide  be- 
comes equivalent  to  85  millimeters  of  mercury ;  there  it  stops  so  long  as  the 
temperature  remains  constant;  but  on  raising  the  temperature  to  1040^  C. 
(1904°  F.),  in  vapor  of  zinc,  more  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved  until  a  tensioo 
equivalent  to  abo.it  250  mm.  is  attained.  If  the  tension  be  reduced  by 
working  the  pump,  it  is  soon  restored  to  its  former  value  by  a  fresh  evolution 
of  carbon  dioxide.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apporatiw  be  allowed  to  cool, 
the  carbon  dioxide  is  gradually  reabsorbed  by  the  quicklime,  and  a  vacuum 
is  re-established  in  the  apparatus. 

Similar  phenomena  are  exhibited  in  the  effloi^escenoe  of  hydrated  salts, 
and  in  the  decomixwition  of  the  compounds  of  ammonia  with  metallic 
chlorides  in  closed  spates. 

If  the  decomposed  body,  &s  well  as  one  at  least  of  its  constituents,  is 
gaseous,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  an  exact  measurement  of  the  maximum 
tension  corresponding  with  the  temperature;  nevertheless,  the  decomposition 
is  found  to  take  place  accordin '  to  the  same  general  law,  ceasing  as  soon  as 
the  li berated  gases  have  obtained  a  certain  tension,  which  is  greater  as  the 
temperature  is  higher. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  chemical  combination  between  any  two 
bodi  s  capable  of  uniting  directly  takes  place  tmly  at  and  above  a  certain 
temperature,  and  that  the  combination  is  broken  up  at  a  higher  tem{>era- 
ture ;  but  it  is  only  in  later  years  that  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  bodies  like  water  begin  to  decompose  at  temp-ratures  considerably 
below  that  w'lich  they  produce  in  the  act  of  combining,  and  therefore  that 
their  combination  at  that  temperature  is  never  complete.  Grove  showed 
some  years  ago  that  water  is  resolved  into  its  elements  in  contact  with 
intensely  ignited  platinum.  This  reaction  has  been  more  closely  studied 
by  Deville,  who  finds  that  when  vapor  of  water  is  passed  through  a  heated 
platinum  tube,  decomp<isition  commences  at  QtiO^-lOOO""  C.  (1760-1832°  F.), 
(about  the  melting  point  of  silver),  but  pro-eeds  only  to  a  limited  extent; 
on  raising  the  temperature  to  1200°  G.  (2192°  F.},  further  decomposition 
ttikes  place,  but  again  only  to  a  limited  amount,  ceasing  in  fact  as  soon  as 
the  Iil)erated  oxygen  and  hydrogen  have  attained  n  certain  higher  tension. 
The  quantity  of  tliese  gases  actually  collected  in  this  ex()eriment  is,  how- 
ever, ve  y  small,  the  greater  portion  of  them  recombining  as  they  pass  through 
the  cooler  pail  of  the  apparatus,  till  the  tension  of  the  remainder  is  reduoed 
to  that  which  corresponds  with  the  lowir  temperatui'e. 

The  recombination  of  tlio  gases  may  be  prevented  to  a  certain  extent  by 
means  of  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  wide  tube  of  glazed  earthen-ware, 
through  the  axis  of  which  passes  a  narrower  tube  of  porous  earthen-ware, 
the  two  being  tightly  fitted  by  perforated  corks  provided  with  gas-delivery 
tubes,  and  the  whole  strongly  heated  by  a  furnace.  Vapor  of  water  is 
passed  through  the  inner  tube,  carbon  dioxide  through  the  annular  space 
between  the  two,  and  the  gases,  after  passing  through  the  heated  tnbes, 
are  received  over  caustic  patash-solntion.  The  vapor  of  water  is  then 
decomposed  by  the  heat  as  before ;  but  the  hydrogen,  according  to  the  laws 
of  diffusion,  passes  through  the  porous  earthen-ware  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  being  thus  separated  from  the  oxygen,  which 
remains  in  the  inner  tube,  and  becomes  mixed  with  e^irbon  dioxide  passing 
througli  the  porous  septum  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  hydrogen.  As 
these  gases  pass  through  the  alkaline  water,  the  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed, 
and  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  collects  in  the  receiver.  A  gram 
of  water  passed  in  the  state  of  vapor  through  such  an  apparatus  yields 
about  a  cubic  centimetre  of  detonating  gas. 

The  retarding  infl  uence  of  pressure  is  seen  also  in  the  action  of  acids 
upon  zinc,  or  the  electrolysis  of  water,  in  sealed  tubes.  In  tht^se  cases 
the  elimination  of  a  gas  is  an  essential  condition  of  the  change,  and  this 
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being  prevented,  the  action  is  retarded.  On  tlie  other  hand,  there  are 
numerous  reactions  which  are  greatly  promoted  by  increased  pressure— 
tlio6e,  namely,  which  depend  on  the  solution  of  gases  in  liquids,  or  on  the 
prolonged  contact  of  sutetauces  which  under  ordinary  pressure  would  be 
Yolatilued  by  heat. 

lUlatioHs  of  Heal  to  Chemical  Affinity. — ^Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature 
of  chemical  affinity,  one  m^t  important  fact  is  clearly  established  with 
regard  to  it ;  namely,  that  its  manilestations  are  always  accompanied  by 
the  production  or  annihilation  of  heat.  Change  of  composition,  or  chemi- 
cal action,  and  heat  are  mutually  convertible :  a  given  amount  of  chemical 
action  wUl  give  rise  to  a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat,  which  quantity 
of  heat  must  be  directly  or  indirectly  expended,  in  order  to  reverse  or 
undo  the  chemical  action  that  has  produced  it.  The  production  of  heat 
by  chemical  action,  and  the  definite  quantitative  relation  between  the 
amount  of  heat  evolved  and  the  quantity  of  chemical  action  which  takes 
place,  are  roughly  indicated  by  the  facts  of  our  most  familiar  experience  ; 
thus,  for  instance,  the  only  practically  important  method  of  producing 
beat  artificially  consists  in  changing  the  elements  of  wood  and  coal,  together 
with  atmospheric  oxygen,  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water  ;  and  every  one 
knows  that  the  heat  thus  obtainable  from  a  given  quantity  of  coal  is 
limited,  and  is,  at  least  approximately,  always  the  same.  The  accurate 
measurement  of  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  a  given  amount  of 
chemical  action  is  a  problem  of  very  great  difficulty ;  chiefly  because 
chemical  changes  very  seldom  take  place  alone,  but  are  almost  always 
accompanied  by  physical  changes,  involving  further  calorimetric  efiects, 
each  of  which  requires  to  be  accurately  measured  and  allowed  for,  before 
the  effect  due  to  the  chemical  action  can  be  rightly  estimated.  Thus  the 
ultimate  result  has,  in  most  cases,  to  be  deduced  from  a  great  number  of 
independent  measurements,  each  liable  to  a  certain  amount  of  error.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  results  of  various  experiments  should 
differ  to  a  comparatively  great  extent,  and  that  some  uncertainty  should 
still  exist  as  to  the  exact  quantity  of  heat  corresponding  with  even  the 
simplest  cases  of  chemical  action. 

The  experiments  are  made  by  inclosing  the  acting  substances  in  a  ves- 
sel called  a  calorimeter,  surrounded  by  water  or  mercury,  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature in  which  indicates  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  chemical 
action,  after  the  necessary  corrections  have  been  made  for  the  heat  ab- 
sorbed by  the  containing  vessel  and  the  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and 
for  the  amount  lost  by  radiation,  etc.  Combustions  in  oxygen  and  chlo- 
rine are  made  in  a  copper  vessel  surrounded  by  water  ;  the  heat  evolved 
by  the  mutual  action  of  liquids  or  dissolved  substances  is  estimated  by 
means  of  a  smaller  calorimeter  containing  mercury.  The  construction  of 
these  instruments  and  the  metliods  of  observation  involve  details  which 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.* 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantities  of  heat,  expressed  in  heat- 
units,!  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  various  elements,  and  a  few  com- 
pounds, in  oxygen,  referred :  (1)  to  1  gram  of  each  substance  burned  ; 
(2)  to  1  gram  of  oxygen  consumed ;  (3)  to  one  atom  or  molecule  (ex- 
pressed in  grams),  of  the  various  substances  : — 

*  See  Miller's  Chemical  Physios,  pp.  sas,  et  »eq.,  and  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Che- 
mistry, lii.  28, 108. 

t  The  upft  of  heat  here  adopted  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  I  gram 
of  water  from  OP  to  l®  O. 
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Heat  of  Combustion  of  ElemmUary  Substances  in  Oxygen. 


Sabstanee. 

Product. 

Hjdrogen 

H,0 

Carbon — 

Wood-charooal 

CO, 

Gras-retort  carbon  . 

ti 

Native  graphite     . 

n 

Artificial  graphite . 

«i 

Diamond 

i< 

Salphur— 

Native  . 

so. 

Recently  melted    . 

<« 

Flowera 

(( 

Phosphorus^ 

(Yellow) 

PA 

Zinc 

ZnO 

Iron .... 

PejO, 

Tin  . 

SnO, 

Copper 

CuO 

Units  of  beat  evolved. 


B7I 

gram  of 
subBtanoe. 


(33881 
(34462 

J  7900 

•  8080 
8047 
7797 
7762 
7770 

2220 
2260 
2307 

5747 
1330 
1582 
1147 
603 


By  I 
gram  of 
oxygoo. 


4235 
4308 

2962 
3030 
3018 
2924 
2911 
2914 

2220 
2260 
2307 

4454 
5390 
4153 
4230 
2394 


Bylat. 
of  aub> 
stance. 


33881 
34462 

94800 
96960 
96564 
93564 
93144 
93940 

71040 
72320 
73821 

178157 
86450 
88592 

135360 
38304 


Observer. 


Andrews. 
Favre  &  Silber- 
[manu. 
Andrews. 
Favre  &  Silber- 
*'[mann. 

c« 
(< 
c< 

(( 
(i 

Andrews. 
it 

K 
li 
«« 
(i 


The  following  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  complete  combustion 
of  partially  oxidized  substances  : — 


Produet. 

Units  of  heat  evolved. 

Substance. 

By  1  frram 

of 
substance. 

In  formation 

of  1  molecule 

of  the  ultimate 

product. 

Observer 

Carbon  monoxide,     ) 
CO     .         .         .    ) 

Stannous  oxide,  SnO 
Cuprous  oxide,  Cu,0 

CO, 

SnO, 
CuO 

/2403 
12431 

519 

256 

67284 
68064 

69584 

18304 

(  Favre  &  Sil- 
(     bermann. 
Andrews. 

«c 

The  last  three  substances  in  this  table  contain  exactly  half  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  completely  oxidized  products  :  and  on  comparing  the  amount 
of  heat  evolved  in  the  formation  of  one  molecule  of  stannic  or  cupric  oxide 
from  the  corresponding  lower  oxide,  with  the  quantity  produced  when  a 
molecule  of  the  same  product  is  formed  by  the  complete  oxidation  of  the 
metal  in  one  operation,  we  find  that  the  combination  of  the  second  half  ot 
the  oxygen  contained  in  these  bodies  evolves  sensibly  half  as  much  as  the 
combination  of  the  whole  quantity.     In  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide, 
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hovrever,  the  second  half  of  the  oxygen  appears  to  develop  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  amount  of  heat ;  but  this  result  is  probably  due,  in 
part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  when  carbon  is  burned  into  carbon  dioxide, 
a  considerable  but  unknown  quantity  of  heat  is  expended  in  converting 
the  solid  carbon  into  gas,  and  thus  escapes  measurement ;  while,  in  car- 
bon monoxide,  the  carbon  already  exists  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  there* 
fore  no  portion  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the  combustion  of  this  substance  is 
similarly  expended  in  producing  a  change  of  state. 

It  seems  probable,  also,  that  a  similar  explanation  may  be  given  of  the 
inequalities  in  the  quantities  of  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  pure  carbon  and  of  sulphur — that  is  to  say,  that  a 
portion  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  diamond  and  graphite 
goes  to  assimilate  their  molecular  condition  to  that  of  wood-charcoal,  and 
that  there  is  an  analogous  expenditure  of  heat  in  the  combustion  of  native 
sulphur. 

The  quantities  of  heat  evolved  in  the  combination  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  with  other  elements  have  been  determined  by  Pavre  and  Sil- 
bermann,  Andrews,  and  others  ;  but  we  must  refer  to  larger  works  for  tlie 
results.* 

Reactions  in  Presence  of  Water, — ^The  thermal  effects  which  may  result 
firom  the  reaction  of  different  substances  on  one  another  iu  presence  of 
water,  are  more  complicated  than  those  resulting  from  direct  combination. 
In  addition  to  the  different  specific  heats  of  the  re-agents  and  products,  and 
to  the  different  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  by  them  in  dissolving,  or  given 
out  by  them  in  combining  with  water,  the  conversion  of  soluble  substances 
into  insoluble  ones,  as  a  c*onsequeuce  of  the  chemical  action,  or  the  inverse 
change  of  insoluble  into  soluble  bodies,  are  among  the  secondary  causes  to 
which  part  of  the  calorimetrio  effect  may  be  due  in  these  cases. 

When  a  gas  dissolves  in  water,  the  heat  due  to  the  chemical  action  is 
augmented  by  that  due  to  the  liquefaction  of  the  gas  ;  so  also  when  a  solid 
body  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  total  thermal  effect  is  due  in  part  to  the 
chemical  action  taking  place  between  the  water  and  the  solid,  and  in  part 
to  the  liquefaction  of  the  substance  dissolved.  In  the  former  case  the 
chemical  and  physical  parts  of  the  phenomena  both  cause  evolution  of 
heat ;  in  the  latter  case  the  physical  change  occasions  disappearance  of 
heat,  and  if  this  effect  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  cliemical  action,  the 
ultimate  effect  is  the  production  of  cold,  and  it  is  this  which  is  generally 
observed. 

Cold  produced  by  Chemical  Decomposition, — It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
thermal  effect  of  the  reversal  of  a  given  chemical  action  is  in  all  cases 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  thermal  effect  of  that  action  itself.  A  direct 
oonseqaence  of  this  proposition  is  that  the  separation  of  any  two  bodies  is  at- 
tended with  the  absorption  of  a  qttantity  of  heat  equal  to  that  which  is  evolved  in 
their  combination.  The  truth  of  this  deduction  has  been  experimentally 
established  in  various  oases,  by  Wood,t  Joule, |  and  Favre  and  Silberraann, 
by  comparing  the  heat  evolved  in  the  electrolysis  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
or  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  with  that  which  is  developed  in  a  thin  metal- 
lic wire  by  a  current  of  the  same  strength  :  also  by  comparison  of  the  heat 
evolved  in  processes  of  combination  accompanied  by  simultaneous  decom- 
position, with  that  evolved  when  the  same  combination  occurs  between 
free  elements. 

By  determining  the  heat  evolved  when  different  metals  were  dissolved 

♦  'WAttB'B  Dictionary  of  Ohemlstry,  111.  I0». 

t  Fha  Mag.  [4]  ii.  3ti8 ;  iv.  870.  |  Ibid.  ill.  481. 
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in  water  or  dilate  acid,  Wood  found  that  it  was  leas  than  that  which  would 
be  produced  by  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  same  metals,  by  a  quantity 
equal  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  by  burning  the  hydrogen  set  free, 
or  which  was  expended  in  decomposing  the  water  or  acid  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  when  this  latter  quantity  was  added  to  the  results,  they  agreed  with 
the  numbers  given  by  experiments  of  direct  oxidation. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL  DECOMPOSITION  ;   CHEMISTRY  OP  THE 

VOLTAIC  PILE. 

When  a  voltaic  current  of  considerable  ix>wer  is  made  to  traverse  various 
compound  liquids,  a  separation  of  the  elements  of  these  liquids  ensues : 
provided  that  the  liquid  be  capable  of  conducting  the  current,  its  decom- 
position almost  always  follows. 

The  elements  are  disengaged  solely  at  the  limiting  surfaces  of  the  liquid, 
where,  according  to  the  common  mode  of  speech,  the  current  enters  and 
leaves  the  latter,  all  the  intermediate  portions  appearing  perfectly  quies- 
cent. In  addition,  the  elements  are  not  separated  indifferently  and  at 
random  at  these  two  surfaces  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  make  their  appear- 
ance with  perfect  uniformity  and  constancy  at  one  or  the  other,  according 
to  tl)*fir  chemical  character,  namely,  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  acids,  etc., 
at  the  surface  connected  with  the  copper^  or  positive  end  of  the  battery ; 
hydrogen,  the  metals,  etc.,  at  the  surface  in  connection  with  the  zi'rtc,  or 
negative  extremity  of  the  arrangement. 

The  terminations  of  the  battery  itself — usually,  but  by  no  means  neoes- 
sarily,  of  metal — are  designated  poles  or  eledrodeSf*  as  by  their  interven- 
tion the  liquid  to  be  experimented  on  is  made  a  part  of  the  circuit.  Tlie 
process  of  decomposition  by  the  current  is  called  e/ec/ro/yns,t  and  the 
liquids  which,  when  thus  treated,  yield  up  their  elements,  are  denominated 
electroltftes. 

When  a  pair  of  platinum  plates  are  plunged  into  a  glass  of  water  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  have  been  added,  and  the  plates  con- 
nected by  wires  with  the  extremities  of  an  active  battery,  oxygen  is  dis- 
engaged at  the  positive  electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter  nearly.  This 
experiment  has  already  been  described. t 

A  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  Saxon  blue  (indigo), 
and  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  hydrogen  on  the  negative  side  and 
chlorine  on  the  positive,  the  indigo  there  becoming  bleached. 

Potassium  iodide  dissolved  in  water  is  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner : 
the  free  iodine  at  the  positive  side  can  be  recognized  by  its  brown  color,  or 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  gelatinous  starch. 

All  liquids  are  not  electrolytes  ;  many  refuse  to  conduct,  and  no  decom- 
position can  then  occur ;  alcohol,  ether,  numerous  essential  oils,  and  other 
products  of  organic  chemistry,  besides  a  few  saline  inorganic  compounds, 
iict  in  this  manner,  and  completely  arrest  the  current  of  a  powerful 
battory. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  indispensable  conditions  of  electrolysis 


♦  From  nKixrpof,  And  s^ic,  a  way. 
t  From  wMttfiov,  and  x^y,  to  loo 


loose.  X  PngelSS. 
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is  fluidity  ;  bodioe  which,  when  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  oonanct  freely, 
and  as  freely  Buffer  decomposition,  become  insulators  to  the  electricity  of 
the  battery  when  they  become  solid.  Lead  chloride  offers  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact :  when  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  it  gives  up  its  ele- 
ments with  the  utmost  ease,  and  a  galvanometer,  interposed  in  the  circuit, 
is  strongly  affected.  But,  when  the  source  of  heat  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
salt  suffered  to  solidify,  signs  of  decomposition  cease,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  magnetic  needle  reassumes  its  natural  position.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  thinnest  film  of  ice  arrests  the  current  of  a  powerful  voltaic 
apparatus ;  but  the  instant  the  ice  is  liquefied,  so  that  water  communica- 
tion is  restored  between  the  electrodes,  the  current  again  passes,  and 
decomposition  oocurs.  Fusion  by  heat,  and  solution  in  aqueous  liquids, 
answer  the  purpose  equally  well. 

Generally  speaking,  compound  liquids  cannot  conduct  the  electric  cur- 
rent without  being  decomposed  ;  but  still  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this 
statement,  which  perhaps  are  more  apparent  than  real.  Thus,  Hit  tort  lias 
shown  that  fused  silver  sulphide,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  exceptions,  cannot  be  considered  to  be  so,  and  Beetz  has  since  proved 
the  same  to  be  the  case  as  regards  mercuric  iodide  and  lead  fluoride. 

The  quantity  of  any  given  compound  liquid  which  can  be  decomposed 
by  any  given  electric  battery,  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  :  the 
more  resistance,  the  less  decomposition.  Distilled  water  has  only  a  small 
power  of  conduction,  and  is  therefore  only  slightly  decomposed  by  a  battery 
of  30  to  40  pairs  ;  whilst  diluted  sulphuric' acid  is  one  of  the  best  of  fluid 
conductors,  and  undergoes  rapid  decomposition  by  a  small  battery. 

When  a  liquid  which  can  be  decomposed,  and  a  galvanometer,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  circuit  of  an  electric  current,  if  the  needle  of  the  galvano- 
meter be  deflected,  it  may  be  always  assumed  as  certain  that  a  portion  of 
liquid,  bearing  a  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  is  decomposed, 
although  it  may  be  impodsible  in  many  cases,  without  special  contriv- 
ances, to  detect  the  products  of  the  decomposition,  on  account  of  their 
minuteness. 

The  metallic  terminations  of  the  battery,  the  poles  or  electrodes,  have, 
in  themselves,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  attractive  or  repulsive  power  for 
the  elements  separated  at  their  surfaces.  Finely-divided  metal  suspended 
in  water,  or  chlorine  held  in  solutiou  in  that  liquid,  shows  not  the  least 
symptom  of  a  tendency  to  accumulate  around  them ;  a  single  element  is 
altogether  unaffected— -directly,  at  least ;  separation  from  previous  oombi- 
nation  is  required,  in  order  that  this  appearance  should  be  exhibited. 

It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  process  of  electrolysis  a  little  more  closely. 
When  a  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  is  subjected  to  decom- 
position in  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides,  chlorine  is  disengaged  at  the 
positive  electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative ;  the  gases  are  perfectly 
pure  and  unmixed.  If,  while  the  decomposition  is  rapidly  proceeding,  the 
intervening  liquid  be  examined  by  a  beam  of  light,  or  by  other  means, 
not  the  slightest  disturbance  or  movement  of  any  kind  will  be  perceived  ; 
nothing  like  currents  in  the  liquid,  or  bodily  transfer  of  gas  from  one  part 
to  another,  can  be  detected;  and  yet  two  jwrtions  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
separated  perhaps  by  an  interval  of  four  or  five  inches,  may  be  respectively 
evolving  pure  chlorine  and  pure  hydrogen. 

There  is,  it  would  seem,  but  one  mode  of  explaining  this  and  all  similar 
cases  of  regular  electrolytic  decomposition  :  this  is  by  assuming  that  all 
the  particles  of  hydrochloric  acid  between  the  electrodes,  and  by  which 
the  current  is  conveyed,  simultaneously  suffer  decomposition,  the  hydro- 
gen travelling  in  one  direction,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  other.  The  neigh- 
boring elements,  thus  brought  into  close  proximity,  unite  and  reproduce 
hydrochloric  acid,  again  destined  to  be  decomposed  by  a  repetition  of  the 
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same  change.  In  this  manner  each  particle  of  hydrogen  may  be  made  to 
travel  in  one  direction,  by  becoming  successively  united  to  each  particlts 
of  chlorine  between  itself  and  the  negative  electrode ;  when  it  reaches  the 
latter,  finding  no  disengaged  particle  of  chlorine  for  its  reception,  it  is  ro- 
jeoted,  as  it  were,  from  the  series,  and  thrown  off  in  a  separate  state. 
The  same  thing  happens  to  each  particle  of  chlorine,  which  at  the  same 
time  passes  continually  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  oombining  succes- 
sively with  each  particle  of  hydrogen,  that  moment  separated,  with  which 
it  meets,  until  at  length  it  arrives  at  the  positive  plate  or  wire,  and  is 
disengaged.  A  succession  of  particles  of  hydrogen  is  thus  continually- 
thrown  off  from  the  decomposing  mass  at  one  extremity,  and  a  correspond- 
ing succession  of  particles  of  chlorine  at  the  other.  The  power  of  the  cur- 
rent is  exerted  with  equal  energy  in  every  part  of  the  liquid  conductor. 

Fig.  186. 
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Hydrochloric  aoid  in  its  usual  state. 

though  its  effects  become  manifest  only  at  the  very  extremities.    The  action 
is  one  of  a  purely  molecular  or  internal  nature,  and  the  metallio  termina- 
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Hydrochloric  aoid  undergoing  electrolysis. 
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tions  of  the  battery  merely  serve  the  purpose  of  completing  the  connection 
between  the  latter  and  the  liquid  to  be  decomposed.  The  figures  135  and 
136  are  intended  to  assist  the  imagination  of  the  reader,  who  must  at  the 
same  time  avoid  regarding  them  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  some- 
what figurative  mode  of  representing  the  phenomena  described.  The 
circles  are  intended  to  indicate  the  elements,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  respective  symbols. 

Like  hydrochloric  acid,  all  electrolytes,  when  acted  on  by  electricity,  are 
split  into  two  constituents,  which  pass  in  opposite  directions.  Substances 
of  the  one  class,  like  oxygen,  chlorine,  etc.,  are  evolved  at  the  positive 
electrode ;  those  of  the  other  class,  like  hydrogen  and  the  metals,  at  the 
negative  electrode. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remark  that  oxygen-salts,  such  as  sulphates  and 
nitrates,  when  acted  on  by  the  current,  do  not  divide  into  acid  and  basic 
oxide,  but,  as  Daniell  and  Miller  proved,  into  metal  and  a>compoand  sub- 
stance, or  group  of  elements,  which  is  transferred  in  such  a  state  of  asso- 
ciation that,  as  regards  its  electrical  behavior,  it  represents  an  element. 
Thus,  cupric  sulphate,  CuSOf,  splits,  not  into  SO,  and  CuO,  but  into  me- 
tallic copper  and  sulpkione,  SO4.  Hydrogen  sulphate,  or  sulphuric  acid, 
H2SO4,  divides  into  the  same  compound  group  and  hydrogen.  In  a  similar 
way,  also,  the  part  of  the  electrolyte  which  passes  to  the  negative  pole 
may  consist  of  a  group  of  elements.  A  solution  of  sal-ammoniao,  NH^Cl, 
furnishes  a  beautiful  instance  of  this  fact,  since  it  is  decomposed  by  the 
current  in  such  a  manner  that  the  ammonium,  NH^,  goes  to  the  negative 
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pole,  where  it  is  resolved  into  anunonia,  NH,,  and  free  hydrogen,  and  the 
chlorine  to  the  positive  pole. 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  drawn  between  true  and  regular  electro- 
lysis, and  what  is  called  secondary  decomposition,  brought  about  by  the 
reaction  of  the  bodies  so  eliminated  upon  the  surrounding  liquid,  or  upon 
the  substance  of  the  electrodes  :  hence  the  advantage  of  platinum  for  the 
latter  purpose,  when  electrolytic  actions  are  to  be  studied  in  their  greatest 
simplicity,  that  metal  being  scarcely  attacked  by  any  ordinary  agents. 
TiVhen,  for  example,  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  or  acetate  is  decomposed  by 
the  current  between  platinum  plates,  metallic  lead  is  deposited  at  the 
negative  side,  and  a  brown  powder,  lead  dioxide,  at  the  positive :  the 
latter  substance  is  the  result  of  a  secondary  action  ;  it  pro^eds,  in  fact, 
from  the  nascent  oxygen,  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation,  reacting  upon 
the  monoxide  of  lead  present  in  the  salt,  and  converting  it  into  dioxide, 
which  is  insoluble  in  the  dilute  acid.  When  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  no 
hydrogen  appears  at  the  negative  electrode,  because  it  is  oxidised  at  the 
expense  of  the  acid,  which  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid.  When  potassium 
sulphate,  K^SO^,  is  electrolized,  hydrogen  appears  at  the  negative  electrode, 
together  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassium  hydroxide,  KHO,  be- 
cause the  potassium  which  is  evolved  at  the  electrode  immediately  decom- 
poses the  water  there  present.  At  the  same  time,  the  sulphione,  SO^, 
which  is  transferred  to  the  positive  electrode,  takes  hydrogen  from  the 
water  there  present,  forming  sulphuric  acid,  H^O^,  and  liberating  oxygen. 
In  like  manner  hydrogen  sulphate,  or  sulphuric  acid  itself,  is  resolved  by 
the  current  into  hydrogen  and  sulphione,  which  latter  decomposes  the 
water  at  the  positive  electrode,  reproducing  hydrogen  sulphate,  and  libe- 
rating oxygen,  just  as  if  the  water  itself  were  directly  decomposed  by  the 
current  into  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  A  similar  action  takes  place  in  the 
electrolytic  decomposition  of  any  other  oxygen  salt  of  an  alkali-metal,  or 
alkaline  earth-metal,  alkali  and  hydrogen  gas  making  their  appearance  at 
the  negative  electrode,  acid  and  oxygen  gas  at  the  positive  electrode.  This 
observation  explains  a  circumstance  which  much  perplexed  the  earlier 
experimenters  upon  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  battery.  In  all 
experiments  in  which  water  was  decomposed,  both  acid  and  alkali  were 
liberated  at  the  electrodes,  even  though  distilled  water  was  employed : 
and  hence  it  was  believed  for  some  time  that  the  voltaic  current  had  some 
mysterious  power  of  generating  acid  and  alkaline  matter.  The  true  source 
of  these  compounds  was,  however,  traced  by  Davy,*  who  showed  that  they 
proceeded  from  impurities  either  in  the  water  itself,  or  in  the  vessels  which 
contained  it,  or  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Having  proved  that  or- 
dinary distilled  water  always  contains  traces  of  saline  matter,  he  redistilled 
it  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling  point,  in  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of 
carrying  over  salts  by  splashing.  He  then  found  that  when  marble  cups 
were  used  to  contain  the  water  used  for  decomposition,  hydrochloric  acid 
appeared  at  the  positive  electrode,  soda  at  the  negative,  both  being  derived 
from  sodium  chloride  present  in  the  marble  ;  when  agate  cups  were  used, 
he  obtained  silica  ;  and  when  he  used  gold  vessels,  he  obtained  nitric  acid 
and  ammonia,  which  he  traced  to  atmospheric  air.  By  operating  in  a 
vacuum,  indeed,  the  quantity  of  acid  and  alkali  was  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, but  the  decomposition  was  almost  arrested,  although  he  operated 
with  a  battery  of  fifty  pairs  of  4-inch  plates.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that 
water  itself  is  noitm  electrolyte,  but  that  it  is  enabled  to  convey  the  current 
if  it  contains  only  traces  of  saline  matter,  f 

D^nite  Chemical  Action  of  the  Electric  Current. — If  a  number  of  different 
electrolytes,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  cupric  sulphate,  potassium 

•  Philoflophical  TrantaotlonB,  1807.  f  Miller's  Chemical  Physics,  p.  464. 
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iodide,  fused  lead  chloride,  etc.,  be  arranged  in  a  series,  and  the  same 
current  be  made  to  traverse  the  whole,  all  will  suffer  deoomposition  at  the 
same  time,  but  by  no  means  to  the  same  amount.  If  arrangements  be 
made  bj  which  the  quantities  of  the  eliminated  elements  can  be  accurately- 
ascertained,  it  will  be  found,  when  the  decomposition  has  proceeded  to 
some  extent,  that  these  latter  have  been  disengaged  exactly  in  the  ratio 
of  their  chemical  eguivcUentB.  The  same  current  which  deccHuposes  9  parts 
of  water  will  separate  into  their  elements  166  parts  of  potassium  iodide, 
139  parts  of  lead  chloride,  etc.  Hence  the  very  important  conclusion  : 
The  action  of  the  current  is  perfectly  d^nite  in  its  nature^  producing  ajixed  and 
constant  amount  of  decomposition^  expressed  in  eadh  electrolyte  by  the  value  of  its 
chemical  equivalent. 

From  a  very  extended  series  of  experiments,  based  on  this  and  other 
methods  of  research,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  draw  the  general  inference 
that  effects  of  chemical  decomposition  are  always  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  circulating  electricity,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  accurate  and 
trustworthy  measure  of  the  latter.  Guided  by  this  highly  important 
principle,  he  constructed  his  voitametrey  an  instrument  which  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  electrical  science.     This  is  merely  an  arrangement 

by  which  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed 
Fig.  187.  by  the  current,  the  gas  evolved  being  collected 

and  measured.   By  placing  such  an  instrument 
in  any  part  of  the  circuit,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tric force  necessary  to  produce  any  given  effect 
can  be  at  once  estimated;   or,  on  the  other 
hand,  any  required  amount  of  the  latter  can 
be,  as  it  were,  measured  out  and  adjusted  to 
the  object  in  view.     The  voltametre  has  re- 
ceived many  different  forms  :  one  of  the  most 
extensively  useful  is  that  shown  in  fig.  137,  in 
wliich  the  platinum  plates  are  separated  by  a 
very  small  interval,  and  the  gas  is  collected  in 
a  graduated  jar  standing  on  the  shelf  of  the 
pneumatic  trough,  the  tube  of  the  instrument, 
which  is  filled  to  the  neck  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  being  passed  beneath  the  jar. 
The  decompositions  produced  by  the  voltaic  battery  can  be  effected  by 
the  electricity  of  the  common  machine,  by  that  developed  by  magnetic 
action,  and  by  that  of  animal  origin,  but  to  an  extent  incomparably 
more  minute.     This  arises  from  the  very  small  quantity  of  electricity  set  in 
motion  by  the  machine,  although  iU  tension — that  is,  power  of  overcoming 
obstacles,  and  passing  through  imperfect  conductors — ^is  exceedingly  great. 
A  pair  of  small  wires  of  aino  and  platinum,  dipping  into  a  single  drop  of 
dilute  acid,  develops  far  more  electricity,  to  judge  from  the  chemical  effecte 
of  such  an  arrangement,  than  very  many  turns  of  a  large  plate  electrical 
machme  m  powerful  action.     NevertlieU«s,  polar  or  electrolytic  decom- 
position can  be  distinctly  and  satisfactorily  effected  by  the  latter,  although 
on  a  minute  scale. 

Theory  of  the  Vdtate  Battery.— "With  a  knowledge  of  tlie  principles  just 
laid  down,  the  study  of  tlie  vdtaic  battery  may  be  resumed  and  completed 
In  the  first  place,  two  very  different  views  have  been  held  conceminir 
.^""?  ^^  *"®  electrical  disturbance  in  that  apparatus.  Volta  himself 
ascribed  it  to  mere  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  or  other  substances  con- 
duciing  electricity,— and,  as  formerly  observed,  electric  forte  is  actnally 
developed  in  this  way;  but  for  reasons  already  given  (p.  122)  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  the  chief  source  of  electric  power  in  the  battery  is  the 
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chemickl  action  of  (lie  liquid.—alwayii  an  e1«'lrolyt«, — on  one  of  the  [ilat«s, 
and  iliatlliedirecLioD  oftlie  posilive  electricity  i»  in  all  cuscb  fnim  tJie  metal 
acted  upon,  tlirougli  tlie  liijujd  to  the  other  uietal,  aa  is  Btrikinglr  shown  by 
tlie  eiperiment  already  described  of  plunging;  a  co|iper  and  mat  cotiple 
alternately  into  dilute  sulphuric  add  and  solution  of  potasBium  sulphide 
(p.  122). 

The  expemnenlB  of  Fanday  and  Daniell  have  nioreover  given  very  great 
Kipport  to  the  chcniioil  theory,  hy  ahowing  that  tlie  contact  of  dilBimilar 
mews  ia  nol  ni'CrflBary  in  order  to  call  intu  beiiw  powerful 
electrical  cnrrenl^  and   that  the  development  of  electrical       PiE-  <■& 
force  is  not  only  in  some  way  ciinneLted  with  the  chemical         .'"^ 
action  of  the  liquid  of  the  mttery.  but  is  always  in  direct 
pToporiion  to  the  Ifttter.     One  veiy  beautiful  experiment,  in 
which  electrolytic  decomposition  of  poUBsium  iodide  is  |>e[^ 
fomiKi  by  a  current  generated  witnoat  any  Ciintact  of  dis- 
siniilar  melaLi,  can  be  thus  made : — A  plate  of  ainc  is  bent  at 
a  right  angle,  and  cleaned  by  rubbing  with  saiid-|iaper.    A 

Elale  of  platinum  has  a  wire  of  thu  same  metal  iitt^Lched  to  it 
/  isiteful  riveting,  and  the  wire  is  betil  into  an  arcli.  A 
piece  of  folded  filte:'-|iaiier  is  wett  d  with  solution  of  potas- 
sium ioilide,  and  ploc^  upon  the  linc;  the  platiuum  plate  is 
arranged  opposite  to  the  latter,  with  the  end  of  its  wire  rest- 
ing upon  the  paper ;  and  then  the  pair  is  plunged  into  a  ^laas 
of  dilute  sulphuric,  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  A  brown  spot 
of  iodine  becomes  in  a  moment  evident  beneath  tlie  extremity  of  llie  plat- 
inilDi  wire — Clint  IB.  M  the  positive  side  of  the  arrangement. 

The  melalM  employed  in  the  construction  of  voltaic  batteries  are  line  for 
the  active  metal,  and  copper,  silver,  or,  slJU  belter,  platinum,  fur  tlie  innciive 
one;  the  grenler  the  ditference  of  oiidability,  the  better  the  arrangement. 
The  liquid  is  either  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  sometimes  mixeil  with  a  tittle 
nitric,  or  occasionally,  where  very  alow  and  long-continued  action  is  wanted. 
Bait  and  water.  To  obtaiii  the  maximum  eRect  of  the  apparatus  with  (he 
feast  expend. ture  of  line,  that  melul  must  be  employed  in  the  pure  state,  or 
its  sur&ce  nmst  be  covered  by  an  amalgam,  which  iu  its  electrical  reladoiis 
closely  resembles  the  pure  metiU.  The  line  is  easily  brought  into  this  con- 
diiina'by  wetting  it  with  dilute  sul|)huric  acid,  and  then  rubbing  a  little 
mercury  over  it,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  r»g  tied  to  n  stick. 

The  principle  of  the  compound  battery  is,  perhagis,  best  seen  iu  the  cmwn 
of  cups:  by  each  alternation  of  liuc,  fl'iid,  and  copper,  the  current  is  urged 
forward  with  increased  eneigy ;  its  intensity  is  augmented,  hut  the  actual 
amount  of  electrical  force  thrown  into  the  current  form  is  not  increased. 
The  quantity,  estimated  by  its  decomposing  piiwer,  is,  iu  fact,  determined  by 
that  of  the  smallest  and  least  active  pair  ofpiateis  the  qiiuntity  or  electricity 
in  every  part  or  section  of  the  circuit  being  exactly  equal.  Hence  large  and 
small  plates,  batieries  strongly  and  weakly  charged,  can  never  be  connected 
wilhdut  great  Inss  of  power. 

When  a  battery,  either  simple  or  compound,  construi^ted  with  pure  or 
with  amalgamateil  linc,  is  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric  ucid^  n  number  "f 
Itighly  interesting^  phenomena  may  be  observed.  While  the  i-in-uit  remains 
broken,  the  line  is  perfectly  inactive,  no  acid  is  decom|iosed,  no  hydrogen 
liberated ;  but  the  moment  the  connection  is  completed,  torrents  of  hydn^n 
arise,  not  from  the  sine,  but  from  the  copper  or  phitinum  surfaces  alone,  while 
the  line  undergo^  tnmquil  and  imperceptible  onidatioii  and  solution.  Tlius, 
einctly  the  same  efTI-cts  are  seen  to  occur  in  every  active  celt  of  a  closed  cir- 
cuit that  aiv  witnesHed  in  a  portion  of  sulpliuric  acid  undergoing  electrol- 
ysis ;  oxygen  appears  at  the  positive  sirle,  with  respect  to  the  current,  and 
tiydrogen  at  the  negative;  but  w.lh  this  ditference,  thai  the  oxygen,  instead 
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icid,  diimnpoBeg  it,  but  does  not  liberate  anv  hydrogen ;  ibr  by  the  progress 
of  the  decompMilion  (tee  n.  276),  up  to  the  bouuduy  of  the  copper  eolution, 
the  hjdrcigen  tiikee  the  place  of  tho  cofiper,  Hod  thus  ultimateV  the  copp<  i 
IB  iirecinilated  on  the  co|iper  pinle.  The  copper  plate  therefore  remiiina  in 
itfl  orlgiiul  BiBte,Bo]ong  as  a  sufficient  quanlit;  of  copper  8ui)ihate  is  present 
in  tlie  solution. 

Orovt'B  Hatleni, — Thia  Ibmi   of   I  allery  is  capable  of   pmducins  «  far 
greater  deforce  of  power  tiian  that  last  nieiiti»iied,  and  hence  il  ha»  iiei'ome 
one  of  thu  moft  iiuinii^ant  means  of  promotine  eleitiiisl  science  in  the 
.  present  day.    One  of  the  cells  is  represenied  in  fig.  HO.     The  linc  ylale  b 
bent  round,  ho  as  to  iiresent  a  double  surface,  and  is  well 
Fig.  141).  anialgamaled  :  within  it  stuuda  a  thin  flat  cill  of  porous 

earthenware,  tilled  with  strong  nilric  iicid,  and  Ihe  whole 
_  is  immersed  in  a  niiiluie  of  1  piirt  bv  measure  of  oil  of 

vitriol  and  6  of  water,  ctrntaintd  either  in  one  of  the  cells 
ol  VV'oolluston'a  trough,  or  in  n  separate  cell  of  glaced  por- 
celain, made  for  the  purp(>Be.    Tne  srmngement  is  com- 
pleted by  a  firip  of  platinum  ibil,  which  dips  into  the  niiric 
add.     Ill  lliiii  arranfieiuent  theie  ia  do  bci imiiilatJon  of 
liydii^en  ou  the  ni'gatiTe  plate,  and  consequently  no  [lolar- 
ixation :  for  the  hydrogen,  in   pnEsing  through  llie  nitric 
acid  in  lis  progress  toward  the  1  latinum  [ilate,  di  coniikisea 
the  nitric  acid,  and  is  itself  oxidized  tu  wiuer.  while  fumes 
(if  nitrrrgtn  peroxide  are  given  off.     This  gas  does  not, 
however,  furni  bubbles  on  the  platinum  plale,  as  il  h  very 
easily  euluble  in  niiric  acid  ;  neither  doe«  il,  like  hydrogen, 
tend  to  set  up  a  curient  in  llie  contrary  direction.    With 
ten  such  piiirs,  enpecimenlB  of  decompoeltimi,  ignition  of  wires,  the  light 
between  charcoal  points,  etc.,  can  be  exhibited  with  great  brilliancy,  white 
the  battery  itself  is  very  compact  and  portable,  and,  to  a  gnat  extent,  con- 
stant in  itB  action.     The  zinc,  as  in  llie  case  of  Dnniell'e  ballery,  is  consumed 
only  while  the  current  paaten,  H)  that  the  api^anilua  may  be  arranged  an 
hour  or  two  before  it  ia  required  for  use,  which  is  often  a  matter  of  great 
convenience;  iind  local  action  from  the  piecipitaiion  of  copper  on  the  linc 
is  avoided. 

Profeseor  Bunsen  has  mndiiied  llie  Orove  battery  by  aubstituling  for  the 
platinum  dense  charcoal  or  coke,  wltiih  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  elec- 
Iricity.  By  thig  altemiion,  at  a  very  soinll  expense,  a  batlery  may  be  made 
nearly  an  powerful  and  useful  as  (hat  of  Qrove. 

Fig.  141  shows  the  fomi  of  the  round  carbon  cylinder  which  is  used  in 

these  celU.     It  is  hollowed  so  as  to  receive  a  porous  eiirllienware  cell,  in 

which  a  lound  plate  of  sine  is  placed.    The  upjier  edge  of 

Fig.  HI.         tlie  cylinder  of  carlion  is  well  saturated  wilh  wax,  and  is 

surrounded  by  a  copper  ring,  by  means  of  which  it  may  be 

put  in  connectirm  with  the  sine  of  the  adjoining  piiir. 

Buneen's  carbon  cylinder  is  likewise  well  adapted  for  the 
use  ol'  dihile  sulphuric  acid  alone,  without  the  addition  of 
niiric  acid.  It  is,  however,  betler  to  saturate  the  dilute 
aiil|ihuric  acid  with  potasaium  bichromate.  When  this 
mixture  containa  at  lea^t  double  the  amount  of  sulphuric 
acid  which  is  necessary  to  decompiise  the  chromste.  a  bat- 
tery is  formed  which  sur|inssea  m  power  the  niiric  acid 
biitlery,  but  does  not  furnish  currents  of  the  same  con- 

Bmee  contrived  an  ineenious  battery,  in  which  silver,  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  finely  divided  metallic  [>laliuiun,  ia  employed  in  associalion  with 
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WBal^iamiiled  xinc  u)d  dilute  nilpliuric  acid.    The  rough  Burikce  appeare  to 
pennit  Ihe  ready  diiiengHgenieDl  of  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen. 

Ziiic-cu-facm  batteiLes  with  a  single  liquid  are  ako  employed. — a.  In  tlie 
Siekromale  Wfcy,  an  ordinary  form  of  which  is  represenled  ia  fig.  112,  ft 
■inc  [ilate  pamed  between  two  ga»^arboQ  platei  is  inimereed 
in  a  mixture  of  dilute  ndphnric  atid   and   po:aiBium   bi-         ^>S-  >*>• 
chromate,  tliU  salt  acting  as  a  depolariier  by  uiidiiing  tlie 
hydrogen  bubbles  evolved  at  the  surface  of  the  tine  plate. 
This  EolutloD.  howevtr,  acta  upon  tlie  linc,  eveti  when  tlie 
poles  ore  disnjnnected,  and  to  prevent  this,  the  line  plate  ia 
fixed  t"  u  rod  by  which  it  can  be  drawn  up  out  of  the  liquid 
vhen  the  bailery  is  not  in  use, — ii-  In  Lfdatifhtfn  batlay 
the  excilios  liquid  is  a  aolulion  of  nal-aTnnioniac,  NH,CI. 
The  zinc  diawlves  in  it,  with  formation  of  linc^romoaiuni 
chloride,  Zn(NH,Ctln  and  evolution  of  hydrogen;  and  to 
yny&il  polarization,  tlie  carbon  plate  is  plac^-d  in  a  porona  / 
cell  Glial   with  fntgaients  of  cirbon  and  powilered  man-  I  I 

ganese  dioxide,  which  alowly  evolves  oxygen,  and  thus  de-  \ 
Mroya  the  Jiydogeii  lubbles. — y.  In  Niaadeit  boUery  the 
line  is  immerHeil  in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  XaCl,  and 
the  carbon  is  surrounded  by  bleaching  powder,  which  n-ndily 
yields  chlorine  and  oxygen,  boib  of  which <leetroy  the  hydrogen  bubbles. 

Siher  Chloride  BuJten/.^Dr.  Wurren  de  la  Rue  has  conalrucled  a.  perfertly 
conatant  battery,  in  winch  zinc  and  silver  are  the  two  nielals,  and  liie  elec- 
trolyte is  formed  of  solid  silver  chloride.  The  zinc  is  immersed  in  a  miIu- 
tion  of  sodium  chloride  or  zinc  chloride,  and  the  F^ilver,  !n  the  form  of  wire, 
is  imbedded  in  a  stick  of  fitsed  silver  chloride.  As  the  zinc  diieolves,  Hilvcr 
is  coatinualiydepositedon  the  wire,  just  ss  c>pper  is  deposited  in  the  Dnniell 
cells.  The  electromoiive  force  of  this  hiltery  is  about  ei|ual  to  that  of 
Ihuuell's.  A  batt.ry  of  11,000  of  these  ci-lls  givee  a  spark  nut  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

Secondary  Ballerin. — Staragt  itf  FUelrit  Ourraitt. — If  a  voltameter  which 
has  beoi  used  for  some  time  for  decomposing  ]iciduatpd 
irater — so  ihat  the  platinum  electrndes  have  become  coated 
with  the  electrolytic  gases,  the  anode  with  oxygen  and 
the  cathode  with  hydn^n — be  disconnected  from  the 
battery,  and  iis  wires  then  connected  with  a  galvanometer, 
a  current  will  be  produced  in  Ihe  direction  opposite  to 
that  of  the  original  cnrreni, — that  is  to  say,  the  pofitive 
electricity  will  proceed  fnmi  the  hydrogen  plate  through 
the  liquid  to  the  oxygen  pinle,  the  film  of  hydrogen,  m 
bet,  being  oxidized  by  the  acid  liauid,  and  acting  just  like 
the  zinc  plale  of  an  ordinary  voltiiic  couple.  The  same 
eflect  is  produced  by  a  pair  of  platinum  plates  immersed 
in  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gasiH  reepectlvely,  and  plunged 
into  acidulated  water,  as  in  Grave's  ^as  battery  (fig,  143). 
The  gases  condense  on  the  surfaces  of  the  two  plates,  or 
are  occluded  by  thcin,  the  plate  immersed  in  the  hydrogen 
then  acting  like  the  linc  of  an  ordinary  voltaic  bot'ery. 
and  producing  a  current  the  direction  of  which  is  indi- 
cated in  the  G^re. 

If  the  electrodes  of  a  voltameter,  after  having  been 
charged  by  the  battery  as  above  described,  be  left  at  rest      '- 
for  some  lime,  and  then  connected  through  the  medium 
of  a  galvanometer  or  otherwise,  a  reverte  current  will  be   . 
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linKtuced,  and  in  this  way  the  power  genemtec)  by  a  volttuc  battery  oc  other 
source  of  electricily  may  be  sUired  u[>  for  use  when  reiinired. 

A  more  HbiindHut  storage  of  electric  power  may,  however,  be  obtained  by 
tlie  eleciroLysisof  aleadsalt,  whereby,  as  already  oheerred  (p.  277),  metallic 
lead  is  deiKwited  oq  the  cathode  and  dioxide  of  lead.  PbO^  on  the  anode ; 
and  when  tlie  plates  thus  coated  are  immerved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the 
nietHllic  lead  becomes  oiidtied  and  the  dioxide  reduced,  and  a  current  is 
lliercby  develoiiedj  the  positive  electricity  proceeding  from  the  former  1«  the 
latter,  i  «T  in  a  direction  opposite  lo  that  of  the  original  batieiy  currwit. 
If  llie  plates  are  left  unconnected,  they  may  remain  in  the  acid  liquid  Tor 
days  without  undergoing  any  change  or  showiug  any  signs  of  electric 
charge ;  but  on  conneeting^  them  bv  a  wire,  a  current  b  imniedistelj  pro- 
duced in  ihe  direction  JusI  indicated.  Bui-h  is  the  principle  of  the  Kfondary 
battery,  inveiiti-d  by  Gnalav  Plnni^^  i  he  plates  of  which  consist  of  two  pii-ces 
of  sheet  lead  rolled  up  together  m  cylindriml  form,  but  not  in  metallic 
coiilact  with  emh  other.  Its  power  may  be  greatly  increased,  an  recom- 
mended by  Faure,  b^  covering  the  had  pliileswjih  a  coaling  of  minium  or 
red  lead,  an  oxide  intermediate  between  PbO  and  PbO,.  On  passing  & 
currkTit  through  tlie  cell,  the  red  lead  is  peroxidiied  at  the  pniitive,  and 
reduced  at  the  negative  elecirode,  first  to  a  lower  oiide,  then  to  metallic 
lead.  In  tliis  way  a  greater  Ihicknexs  of  the  working  substance  is  obluncd, 
and  the  time  of  charging  ia  much  shortened. 

11.  Sutton*  liaa  devised  a  storage  battery  composed  of  amalgamated  lead 
plates  and  plates  of  copper  immersed  in  solution  of  coppr  sulphate.  Ou 
conneoing  the  lead  plates  with  the  poHitive  pole  of  a  baitP(7.  the  lead  be- 
comes peroiidized,  melnllic  copper  is  deposited  on  tlie  copper  plate,  and 
sulphuric  acid  remains  in  solution.  The  li«ttery  is  t  bus  charged,  and  during 
ilii  dixcbai^  the  ix-roxide  of  lead  is  reduced,  and  (he  copper  is  oxidized  and 
dissolved,  reproducing  copper  sulphate.  This  form  of  battery  is  Mid  lo  be 
very  powerful  and  constant. 

By  meaiu  of  these  storage-batteries  the  power  of  an  electric  current 

K Iterated  in  any  way,  by  a  dynaino-mnchine,  for  example  (p.  131),  may 
stored  up  and  transported  to  any  place  at  which  it  is  required  for  use, 
as  for  working  n  railway,  driving  macbmery,  electroplating,  electric  lighting, 
etc.  Fuure's  batteries  ore  made  with  flat  plates,  arranged  in  a  rectangular 
trough. 

M<e(raf)]M.^Witliin  the  last  fort^^ears  scrcral  very  beau tlfiil  and  BDC- 
oessful  applicalions  of  voltaic  electrx^ty  have  been  niade,  of  which  a  brief 
notice  niUBl  suffice.    Spencer  and  Jacobi  employed  it  in  copying,  or  rather 
in  multiplying,  engraved  plates  and  medals,  by  depodling  upon  thdr  siir- 
taoes  a  tliin  coating  of  metallic  cop)ier,  which  when  separated 
ng.  U4.     Irom  the  original,  exblbitu,  in  reverse,  a  most  faithful  representa- 
tion of  the  latter.    By  using  this  in  its  turn  as  a  mould  or 
matrix,  an  absolutely  perfect  fiie-iimile  of  the  plate  or  medid  is 
obtained.     In  the  furmer  case,  the  impreffiions  taken  on  paper 
an  quitu  and iiitinguish able  from  those  directly  derived  from  the 
work  of  the  artist;  and  as  theie  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
rtertrotype  platis  wliicii  can  lie  tlius  produced,  engravinm  of  the 
most  bamUful  description  may  be  multiplied  indeflnittuy.    The 
copper  is  very  tough,  and  betus  the  action  of  (he  press  perfectly 

The  apparatus  used  In  this  and  many  similar  processes  is  of 
the  simtileBt  kind.  A  trough  or  cell  of  wood  ia  divided  by  a 
porous  diaphrigm.  made  of  a  very  thin  piece  of  sycamore,  into 
two  t>artB  1  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  put  <m  one  side,  and  a  satu- 

*  (-hemic*!  Newt.  xU*.  3M. 
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nted  aolutioa  of  copper  aulpliale,  Bometimes  mixed  with  a  liltle  acid,  od  the 
other.  A  plate  or  unc  is  suldereU  to  a  wire  or  strip  of  copper,  tlie  other 
end  of  which  ia  secured  by  similar  iiieaiu  lo  the  engraved  coppex  pisle. 
The  latter  is  Iben  immerBed  in  the  solution  of  sulphate,  and  the  unc  in  the 
acid.  To  prevent  deposiuun  uf  copper  OD  the  back  of  the  copper  phile, 
that  portion  ia  covered  with  varnish.  Ji'or  niedaU  and  small  worlis,  a  porous 
earthenware  cell,  placed  in  a  jelly-jar,  may  be  used. 

Other  metals  may  be  precipitated  in  (he  same  manner,  in  a  sraoDlh  and 
compact  form,  by  the  use  of  certain  precautions  which  have  been  gatliered 
by  experience.  Eleclro-gilding  and  plating  are  now  carried  un  very  lai^ly 
and  in  great  perfection  t>y  MeasrB.  Elkinglon  and  utheis.  Even  nun-con- 
ducting  oodiea,  as  sealing-wttx  and  planter  ol*  Paris,  may  be  coattNl  with 
tnetal;  it  is  only  necessary,  as  shown  by  the  late  Hr.  Kobert  Murray,  to 
rub  over  Ihem  (he  tliinnest  potaihle  film  of  plumbago.  Seals  may  thus  be 
copied  in  a  very  few  hours  with  unerring  Irutli. 

The  common  but  very  pleasing  eiperimint  of  the  leml  tree  is  greatly  de- 
pendent on  electro-cbemicHl  action.     When  a  piece  of  line  is  suspended  in 
a  solution  of  lead  acetate,  the  first  rflect  is  the  ilecompiiBiliun 
of  8  portion  of  the  laller^  and  the  deposilion  of  melufiic  lend       •'"Ig-  '**■ 
upon  the  surface  of  the  zinc ;  it  is  simply  a  displacement  uf  a 
metal  by  a  more  ozidizable  one.     The  change  does  not,  how- 
ever, atop  here  i  meluUic  lend  is  slill  deposited  in  large  and 
beautiful  pUtes  upon  that  first  thrown  down,  until  tlie  sohi-   . 
tion  becomes  exhausted,  or  the  zinc  entirely  ilixappeiire.     The   ' 
Gist  p  Ttiuns  of  lead  form  with  tlie  zinc  a  voltaic  iirningement 
of  sulBcient  power  to  decompose  the  salt:  under  the  peculiar 
rircunkslajices  in  which  (he  latter  is  placed,  (be  metal  is  pr.^- 
cipiiated  upon  the  negative  [mrtion— that  ia,  ihe  lead— while 
tlie  oxygen  and  acid  are  taken  up  by  the  zinc 

Becquerel,  several  years  ago,  published  an  exceedinglv  in- 
teresting account  of  certain  experimenls  in  which  crysiatlized 
metals,  oxides,  and  other  insoluble  subatancea  had  been  pro- 
diiced  by  the  slow  and  continuous  acliim  of  feeble  electrical  currents,  kept 
up  for  mnnihs,  or  even  years.     These  products  exai-tly  resemble  nalural 
minerals:  and,  imleed,  the  experiments  Uirow  great  light  on  the  formation 
of  (he  latter  williin  (he  earth.* 

Had  Devdoprd  by  the  EUelrie  Current. — All  parts  of  llie  electric  circui(, 
the  platee,  the  liijuid  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  the  conducing  wires,  and 
any  electrolytes  undergoing  decomposition,  nil  become  heated  during  the 
passage  of  the  current.  The  rise  of  temperature  in  any  part  of  the  circiii( 
depends  (ortly  on  the  strength  of  the  current,  pntlly  on  its  resislance,  thiee 
bodies  which  offer  (be  greatest  resbtance,  or  are  ihe  woni(  conduclois,  being 
most  strongly  heated  by  a  current  of  pven  strength.  Thus,  when  a  thick 
and  a  thin  wire  of  the  same  metal  are  includ'  <\  in  (he  same  circuit,  the 
latrer  becomes  mure  strongly  heated,  imd  a  {ihitinum  wire  is  much  more 
strongly  heated  than  a  silver  or  copper  wire  of  the  same  thickness. 

By  exact  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  both  in  metallic  wires  and 
in  liquids  traversed  bv  an  electric  current,  the  evolution  of  hea(  is  directly 
proportional — ls(,  (o  tie  retulanee;  2d,  la  the  alrength  o^  Ihe  cvrreiU,  Joule 
riaaf  alw  shown  that  the  evolution  of  heat  in  each  couple  of  the  voltaic 
battery  ia  subject  (o  (he  same  law.  which,  therefore,  holds  good  in  every 
part  of  the  circuit,  including  (he  battery. 

The  strength  of  an  electric  cun-ent  may  be  measured  by  (he  qiianlity  of 
detonating  gai  (2  vols.  H  to  1  vol.  O)  which  it  can  evolve  from  acidulated 
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water  in  a  given  time,  the  unit  ofeurrefU  strength  being  the  currerU  tohieh  etimi- 
nates  one  cubic  centimetre  q/*  detonating  gas  at  0^  0.  and  760  mm.  barometric 
pfssure  in  a  minute*  Now,  Lenz  has  shown  that  when  a  current  of  this 
strength  passes  through  a  wire  whose  resistance  is  equal  to  that  of  a  copper 
wire  1  metre  long  and  1  millimetre  in  diameter,  it  develo|«  a  quantity  of 
hi  at  sufficient  to  i-aise  the  temperature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  0^  to  1^  C. 
in  5}  minutes ;  and  asfniming  as  the  unit  of  heat  the  quantity  required  to 
raise  the  temnerature  of  1  gram  of  water  from  0°  to  1^  C,  the  law  may  be 
thus  ezpi-essed — 

A  current  of  the  unit  (if  strength  passing  throfigh  a  conductor  which  exerts  the 
unit  of  resistance,  dtvdops  therein  1.657  heatruuits  in  an  houTy  or  0.0176  heatrunil 
in  a  minute. 

With  a  current  of  given  strength,  the  sum  of  the  quantities  of  heat 
evolved  in  the  battery  and  in  the  metallic  conductor  joining  its  pole&  is 
constant,  the  heat  actually  developed  in  the  one  psirt  or  the  other  varying 
according  to  the  tliickn(*8S  of  the  metallic  conductor.  This  was  first  shown 
by  De  la  Rive,  and  has  been  confirmed  by  Favre.t  De  la  Rive  made  use 
of  a  couule  consiKting  of  platinum  and  distilled  zinc  or  cadmium,  excited  by 
pure  ana  very  strong  nitric  acid,  the  two  metals  being  united  by  a  platinum 
wire,  more  or  less  thick,  which  was  plunged  into  the  same  quantity  of  strong 
nitric  acid  contained  in  a  capsule,  similar  to  that  which  held  the  voltaic 
couple.  By  observing  the  temperatures  in  the  two  vessels  with  delicate 
theriiiometers,  the  sum  of  these  temperatures  was  found  to  be  constant,  the 
one  or  the  other  being  greater  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  connecting 
wire. 

Favre,t  by  means  of  a  calorimeter,  similar  to  that  which  he  used  in  his 
experiments  on  the  development  of  heat  by  cliemical  action,  has  shovm  that, 
in  a  pair  of  zinc  and  plat  mum  plates,  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
connected  by  platinum  wires  of  various  length  and  thictcness,  for  every 
32.0  grams  of  zinc  dissolved,  a  quantity  of  heat  is  developed  in  the  entire 
circuit  equal  to  18,173  heat-unils,  but  variouslv  distributed  between  the 
battery-cell  and  the  wire,  according  to  the  thiclcnefls  of  the  latter.  Now 
this  quantity  of  heat  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  is  evolved  in  the 
simple  solution  of  32.5  grams  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  without  the 
formation  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  viz.,  18,444  units.  Hence  Favre  concludes 
thnt  the  heat  developed  by  the  resistance  of  a  metallic  or  other  conductor 
connecting  the  poles  of  the  battery  is  simply  borrowed  from  the  total  quan- 
tity of  heat  evolv(d  by  the  chemical  action  taking  place  in  the  battery,  and 
is  rigorously  complementary  to  that  which  remains  in  the  cells  of  the  bat- 
tery, the  heat  evolved  in  the  entire  circuit  being  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
cheniiod  action  which  takes  place.  If  any  external  work  is  performed  by 
the  current,  such  as  electrolysis,  or  mechanical  work,  as  by  an  electro-mag- 
netic engine,  the  heat  evolved  in  the  circuit  is  dimininhed  by  the  heat- 
equivalent  of  the  decomposition  or  mechanical  work  done. 

*  Reflpecting  the  units  of  Current-etrengtb  and  Resistance  now  adopted  by  pracUcnl 
electricians,  see  Thompson's  "  Elementary  Lessons  in  Ele\  tricity  and  Magnetism  "  (pp. 
878-:«o).  • 

t  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xl.  393. 

X  Comptes  Rendas,  xlv.  56. 
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The  metala  constitiUe  the  second  and  larger  group  of  elementary  bodies. 
A  great  number  of  them  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  being  found  only  in  a 
lew  scarce  minerals;  others  are  more  abundant,  and  some  few  are  almost 
anivei^ly  diffused  throughout  the  globe.  Some  of  these  bodies  are  of 
most  importance  when  in  the  metallic  state;  others,  when  in  combination, 
chiefly  as  oxides,  the  metals  themselves  being  almost  unknown.  Many  are 
need  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts,  and  are  essentially  connected  with  the 
progre^  of  civilization. 

The  number  of  metals  at  present  known  is  fifty-three. 

I^ufneal  Propei-ties. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  striking  characters 
poasesed  by  the  metals  is  tiieir  peculiar  lustre:  this  is  so  characteristic,  that 
the  expression  metaUic  lustre  has  passed  into  common  spt^ech.  This  property 
is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  great  degree  of  opacity  which  the  metals 
present  in  every  instance,  the  thinnest  leaves  or  plates  of  these  bodies,  and 
the  edges  of  crystal liui^  laminae,  completely  arresting  the  passaffe  of  liffht 
An  exception  to  the  rule  is  usually  made  in  favor  of  gold-leaf,  which,  when 
held  up  to  daylight,  exhibits  a  greenish,  and  in  some  cases  a  purple  color, 
as  if  it  were  really  endued  with  a  certain  degree  of  translucency :  the  me- 
tallic film  is,  however,  generally  so  imperfect  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  observed  effect  may  not  be  in  some  measure  due  to  multi- 
tudes of  little  holes,  many  of  whicii  are  visible  to  the  naked  eve;  but  Fara- 
day's experiments  have  establisiied  the  ti-ansluoency  of  gold  beyond  all 
donbt. 

In  point  of  eolnVf  the  metals  present  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity :  with 
two  exceptions — viz.,  copper,  which  is  red,  and  gold,  which  is  yellow — all 
these  bodies  are  included  between  the  pure  white  of  silver  and  the  bluish- 
gray  tint  of  lead:  bismuth,  it  is  true,  has  a  pinkish  color,  and  calcium  and 
strontium  a  yellowish  tint,  but  these  tints  are  very  feeble. 

The  differences  of  xiensily  are  very  wide,  passing  from  lithium,  potassium, 
and  sodium,  which  are^  lighter  than  water,  to  platinum,  which  is  more  than 
twenty-one  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  that  liquid. 


Osmium 

Iridium 

Platinum 

Gold  .   . 

Uranium 

Tungsten 

Mercury 

Khodium 

Thallium 

Palladium 

Lead  .   . 

Silver    . 

Bismuth 

Copper  . 

Nickel   . 


Density. .  Temp.C 


22.48 
22.40 
21.50 
19.265 
18.40 
18.30 
13.60 
12.1 
11.8 
11.4 
11.37 
10.47 
9.82 
8.95 
8.82 


13** 
0« 


22.5° 
14° 
13° 
12° 


Cadmium  .... 
Molybdenum    .    . 

Cobalt 

Manganese    .    .    . 

Iron 

Tin 

Zinc 

Antimony  .  .  . 
Aluminium  .  .  . 
Magnesium  .  .  . 
Calcium  .... 
Bnbidium     .    .   . 

Sodium 

Potassium  .  .  . 
Lithium     .... 


I 
Density.  '  Temp.  C. 


8.66 

8.63 

8.61 

8.02 

7.79 

7.29 

6.915 

6.72 

2.67 

1.74 

1.58 

1.52 

0.97 

0.865 

6.59 


13° 

14° 

5° 

10° 
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bility  of  such  metallic  compounds  is,  however,  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
general  chemical  dissimilarity  of  the  metals  they  contain.  But  in  all  cases 
of  combination  between  metals,  the  alteration  of  physical  characters,  which 
is  the  distinctive  feature  of  chemical  combination,  does  not  take  place  to 
any  great  extent  The  most  unquestionable  compounds  of  metals  with 
metab  are  still  metallic  in  their  general  physical  characters,  and  there  is  no 
such  transmutation  of  the  individuality  of  their  constituents  as  takes  place 
in  the  combination  of  a  metal  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  etc  The 
alteration  of  characters  in  allocs  is  generally  limited  to  the  color,  d^ree  of 
hardness,  tenacity,  etc,  and  it  is  only  when  the  constituent  metals  are 
capable  of  iissuming  opposite  chemical  relations  that  these  compounds  are 
distinguished  by  great  brittlenetss.  The  formation  of  actual  chemical  com- 
pouncu,  in  some  cases,  when  two  metals  are  melted  together,  is  indicated  by 
several  phenomena,  viz.,  the  evolution  of  heat,  as  in  the  c»se  of  platinum 
and  tin,  copper  and  zinc,  etc. 

The  density  of  alloys  differs  from  that  of  mere  mixtures  of  the  metals. 
In  the  solidification  of  alloys,  th6  temperature  does  not  ^ways  fall  uni- 
formly, but  often  remains  stationary  at  particular  degrees,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  solidifying  points  of  the  compounds  then  crystallizing.  Tin 
and  lead  melted  together  in  any  proportions  always  form  a  compound  which 
solidifies  at  187**  C.  (369°  F.).  The  melting  point  of  an  alloy  is  often  very 
difierent  from  the  point  of  solidification,  and  it  is  generally  lower  than  the 
mean  melting  point  of  the  constituent  metals. 

But  though  metals  may  combine  when  melted  together,  it  is  doubtful  < 
whether  they  remain  combined  after  the  solidification  of  the  mass,  and  the 
wide  difierence  between  the  melting  and  solidifying  points  of  certain  alloys 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  existence  of  these  compounds  is  limited  to  a 
certain  range  of  temperature.  Matthiessen  *  r^ards  it  as  probable  that  the 
condition  of  an  alloy  of  two  metals  in  the  liquid  state  may  be  either  that 
of— 1.  A  solution  of  one  metal  in  another;  2.  Chemical  combination j  3. 
Mechanical  mixture;  or,  4.  A  solution  or  mixture  of  two  or  all  of  the 
above ;  and  that  similar  difierences  may  exist  as  to  its  condition  in  the  solid 
state. 

The  chemical  action  of  reagents  upon  alloys  is  something  very  difterent 
from  their  action  upon  metals  in  the  separate  state :  thus,  platinum  alloyed 
with  silver  is  readily  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  but  is  not  afiected  by  that 
acid  when  unalloyed.  On  the  contrary,  silver,  which  in  the  separate  state 
is  readily  distiolved  by  nitric  acid,  is  not  dissolved  by  it  when  alloyed  with 
gold  in  proportions  much  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  alloy  by  weight. 


CompoandB  of  Metala  with  Metalloids— Classification  of 

Metals. 

A  classification  of  the  metals  according  to  their  quantivalence  or  atom- 
icity, is  given  in  the  table  on  page  256.  There  are,  however,  several  metals^ 
especially  among  those  of  rare  occurrence,  whose  position  in  the  series  is  by 
no  means  definitely  fixed ;  and  partly  on  this  account,  but  chiefly  because 
metals  of  equal  quantivalence  or  combining  capacity  ao  not,  as  a  rule,  re- 
semble one  another  in  their  physical  and  chemical  characters  so  closely  as 
non-metallic  elements  of  equal  combining  capacity  (e.  g.j  CI,  Br,  I,  F,  and 
O,  S,  Se,  Tc  etc.),  it  is  found  advisable,  in  describing  the  metals,  to  classify 
them  according  to  their  general  agreement  in  physical  and  chemical  proper^ 
ties  rather  than  according  to  their  quantivalence. 

*  Britiah  AswicuiaoD  lieports,  1863,  p.  07. 
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The  following  arrangement  based  upon  tit  is  principle  does  not»  however, 
deviate  greatly  from  the  order  of  quanti  valence : — 

1.  METAUS  op  the  AliKALIBS: — 

Potafisium — Sodium — Lithium — Rubidium — GBOsium. 

2.  Metals  of  the  Alkaline  Earths: — 

Calcium — Strontium—Barium. 

3.  Magnesium  Group: — 

Beryllium — Magnesium — 2iinc — Cadmium. 

4.  Lead  Group: — 

Lead —Thallium. 

6.  Copper  Group: — 

Copper — Silver— Mercury. 

6.  Yttrium  Group: — 

Yttrium — Erbium — Terbium — Yterbium— Scandium — Decip- 
ium — Lanthanum — Cerium — Didymium. 

7.  Aluminium  Group: — 

Aluminium — Indium — Gallium. 

8.  Iron  Group: — 

Manganese — ^Iron — Cobalt — Nickel. 

9.  Chromium  Group: — 

Chromium — Molybdenum — ^Tungsten — Uranium. 

10.  Tin  Group:— 

Tin — Titanium — Zirooni  um — Thorium . 

11.  Antimony  Group: — 

Vanadium — Antimony — Bismuth— Tantalum — Niobium. 

12.  Platinum  Group:— 

Gold — Platinum — Palladium — Rhodium — Iridium —  Ruthen- 
ium-Osmium. 

The  d^g^ees  of  qnantivalenoe  or  combining  capacity  of  the  metals  in  these 
several  groups  are  for  the  most  part  le«s  easy  to  determine  than  those  of  the 
non-metallic  elements.  AH  the  latter  unite  with  hydrogen^  forming  volatile 
compounds,  the  vapor-densities  of  which  are  easily  determined^  and  afford 
trustworthy  data  for  fixing  the  molecular  weight  and  constitution  of  these 
compounds  (p.  131).  Hydrogen  silicide,  for  example,  has  a  vapor-density 
of  16:  consequently  its  molecular  weight  is  32  (p.  246),  and,  as  analysis 
shows  the  compound  to  contain  7  pts.  oy  weight  of  silicon  to  1  pt.  of  hy- 
drogen, its  molecule  must  contain  28  pts.  Si  and  4H,  and  its  molecular  for- 
mula must  be  SiH4,  showing  that  silicon  is  a  tetrad.  But  with  the  metals 
this  mode  of  proceeding  is  not  available :  for  only  one  of  them,  viz.,  anti- 
mony, forms  a  volatile  compound  with  hydrogen ;  and  if  we  endeavor  to  fix 
the  quanti  valence  of  a  metal  by  its  mode  of  combination  with  chlorine  or 
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other  univalent  element,  we  find  that  the  results  are  not  always  accordant. 
With  regard  to  some  of  the  groups,  indeed,  this  mode  of  determining  the 
Quantivalenoe  of  a  metal  appears  to  be  satisfactory.  Thus  the  metals  of  the 
nrst,  second,  tliird,  sixth,'  tenth,  and  eleventh  groups  form  chlorides  related 
to  one  another  as  represented  by  the  formulse : — 


1. 

2. 

8. 

6. 

10. 

11. 

RCl 

RCl, 

RCI, 

RCl, 

RCI4 

ROj 

but  in  the  chromium  group  (9)  anomalies  present  themselves ;  thus  molvb- 
denum  and  tungsten  form  pentachlorides,  whence  it  mi^ht  be  infen-ed  that 
they  are  pentads:  but  tungsten  also  forms  a  hexchloride,  and  both  these 
metals,  in  their  oxygen-compounds,  exhibit  so  marked  an  analogy  to  sul- 
phur that  they  must  be  regarded  as  hexads. 

Moreover,  we  have  no  means  of  ensuring  that  the  formulse  assigned  to 
these  sevend  chlorides  actually. represent  their  molecules;  for  the  only 
trustworthy  method  of  determining  the  weight  of  a  molecule  is  by  means 
of  its  vapor-density,  and  in  the  case  of  the  greater  number  of  metallic 
chlorides  (also  bromides  and  iodides),  this  determination  cannot  be  made, 
on  account  of  the  very  high  temperatures  required  to  volatilize  them. 

In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  seems  probable  that  the  molecular  constitution 
of  metallic  clilorides,  bromides,  etc.,  should  be  represented,  not  by  formulae 
containing  single  atoms  of  the  respective  metals,  lilce  those  above  given,  but 
by  multiples  tliereof,— -potassium  chloride,  for  example,  by  the  double  for- 
mula K,C1,  or  CI  —  K  —  K  —  CI,  into  which  the  metal  enters  as  a  dyad, 
or  even  by  some  higher  multiple,  for  example  by 


CI  — K— K  — CI  a  — K  — K— CI 

II  or  II        II  , 

a  — K— K— a  Cl— K  — K— Cl 


the  potassium  appearing  as  a  triad  or  a  tetrad,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  mav  imagine  its  atoms  to  be  linked  together.  For,  since  both 
potassium  ana  chlorine  are  easily  volatile  bodies,  the  chloride,  if  correctly 
represented  by  the  simpler  formula  K.Cl,  might  be  expected  to  volatilize  at 
a  comparatively  low  temperature,  lower,  for  example,  than  those  requind 
to  volatilize  the  more  complex  and  heavier  molecules  HgCl,  and  8bCl^ 
whereas  it  actually  requires  a  strone  red  heat  to  convert  it  into  vanor ;  and 
similar  remarks  might  be  made  with  regaid  to  many  other  haloid  salts  of 
the  metals.  In  stating,  therefore,  that  potassium  chloride  is  represented  by 
the  formula  KCl,  and  calcium  chloride  by  CaCI,,  all  that  we  mean  to  say  is 
that  for  every  atom  of  metal  in  these  compounds,  the  first  contains  one  atom 
of  chlorine,  and  the  second  two  atoms ;  and  in  this  sense — whatever  may  be 
the  number  of  atoms  contained  in  the  molecule — potassium  is  certainly 
univalent,  or  equivalent  to  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  calcium  bivalent,  or 
equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

The  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  on  account  of  their  inferior 
density,  are  often  called  light  metals;  the  others,  heavy  metala. 


Metallic  Chlorides. — All  metals  combine  with  chlorine,  and 
most  of  them  in  several  proportions,  as  above  indicated,  forming  oompoands 
which  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules  of  nydro- 
chloric  acid,  by  substitution  of  a  metal  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  by* 
drogen;  thus: — 
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From  HCl  are  derived  monochlorides  like  KCl 
"      HjCl,        "  dichloridea         **    BaCl, 

«     H,Clj        «         trichlorides        "    AuCl, 
"     H4CI4        «         tetrachlorides     "    SnCl^,  etc.,  etc. 

Hydrochloric  acid  maj,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  chlorides  in 
general. 

Several  chlorides  occur  as  nataral  products.  Sodium  chloride,  or  common 
salt,  occurs  in  enormous  quantities,  both  in  the  solid  state  as  rock-salt,  and 
diflsolved  in  sea-water  and  in  the  water  of  rivers  and  springs.  Potassium 
chloride  occurs  in  the  same  forms,  but  in  smaller  quantity ;  Uie  chlorides  of 
lithium,  CBQsium,  rubidium,  and  thallium  also  occur  in  small  quantities  in 
certain  spring  waters.  Merourous  chloride,  Hg,Cl^  and  silver  chloride^ 
AgCl,  occur  as  natural  minerals. 

1.  Chlorides  are  generally  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  pro- 
cesses: (1.)  By  acting  upon  the  metal  with  chlorine  gas.  Antimony  penta- 
chioride  and  copper  dichloride  are  examples  of  chlorides  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  this  manner.  The  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum  are  usually 
prepared  by  acting  upon  the  metals  with  nascent  chlorine,  developed  by  a 
mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  (p.  196).  Sometimes,  on  the  other 
hand,  tiie  metal  is  in  the  nascent  state,  as  when  titanic  chloride  is  formed  b^ 
passing  a  current  of  chlorine  over  a  heated  mixture  of  charcoal  and  titanic 
oxide.  The  chlorides  of  aluminium  aikl  chromium  may  be  obtained  by 
nmilar  processes. 

2.  Chlorine  gas,  by  its  action  upon  metallic  oxides,  drives  out  the  oxygen, 
and  unites  with  the  respective  metals  to  form  chlorides.  Thb  reaction  some- 
times takes  place  at  oroinary  temperatures,  as  is  the  case  with  silver  oxide ; 
sometimes  only  at  a  red  heat,  as  is  the  case  with  the  oxides  of  the  alktdi- 
metals  and  alkaline  earth-metab.  The  hydroxides  and  carbonates  of  these 
last  metals,  when  dissolved  or  suspended  in  hot  water  and  treated  with  ex- 
cess of  chlorine,  are  converted,  chiefly  into  chlorides,  partly  into  chlorates. 

3.  Many  metallic  chlorides  are  prepared  by  acting  upon  the  metals  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Zinc,  cadmium,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  tin  dissolve 
rradily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  witli  liberation  of  hydrogen ;  copper  only  in 
the  strong  boiling  acid ;  silver,  mercury,  palladium,  platinum,  and  gold  not 
at  aU.  Sometimes  the  metal  is  substituted,  not  for  nydrogen,  but  for  some 
other  metaL  Stannous  chloride,  for  instance,  is  frequently  made  by  distill- 
ing metallic  tin  with  mercuric  chloride;  thus:  HgCL  -f  Sn  =  SnCf,  +-H^. 

4.  By  dissolving  a  metallic  oxide,  hydroxide,  or  carbonate  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

All  monochlorides  and  dichlorides  are  soluble  in  water,  excepting  silver 
chloride,  AgCl,  and  raercurous  chloride,  HgsCl^;  lead  chloride,  PbCl^  is 
sparingly  soluble ;  these  three  chlorides  are  easily  formed  by  precipitation. 
Many  metallic  chlorides  dissolve  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Most  monochlorides,  dichlorides,  and  trichlorides  volatilize  at  high  tem- 
peratures without  decomposition;  the  higher  chlorides  when  heated  give 
off  part  of  their  chlorine.  Some  chlorides  which  resist  the  action  of  heat 
alone  are  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  air,  pelding  metallic  oxides  and 
free  chlorine :  this  is  the  case  with  the  dichlorides  of  iron  and  manganese ; 
but  most  dichlorides  remain  undecom posed,  even  in  this  case.  All  metallic 
chlorides,  excepting  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  earth-roetal%  are  decom- 
posed at  a  red  heat  by  hydrogen  gas,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid : 
m  this  way  metallic  iron  may  he  obtained  in  fine  cubical  crystals.  Silver 
chloride,  placed  in  contact  with  metallic  zinc  or  iron  under  dilute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  tiie  nascent  hy- 
drogen. 

Sulphuric,  phosphoric,  boric,  and  arsenic  acids  decompose  most  metallic 

25* 
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chlorides,  sometimes  at  ordinary,  sometimes  at  higher  temperatares.  All 
metallic  chlorides,  heated  with  lead  dioxide  or  manganese  dioxide  and  sal- 
phuric  acid,  give  off  chlorine,  e.  g. : 

2Naa  +  MnO,  +  2H^4  =  Na^^  +  MnSO^  +  2H,0  +  CI,. 

Chlorides  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  chromate,  yield  a 
dark  bluish-red  distillate  of  chromic  oxychloride.  Some  metallic  chlorides 
are  decomposed  by  waJUr,  forming  hydlrochloric  acid  and  an  oxychloride^ 
eg,:  BiCl, -f  H,0  =  2HC1  +  BiClO.  The  chlorides  of  antimony  and 
stannous  chloride  are  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner. 

All  soluble  chlorides  give  with  solution  of  silver  nUraU  a  white  {>recipitate 
of  silver  chloride,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  insoluble  in  nitric  add.  With 
mereurous  nitrcUe,  they  yield  a  white  curdy  precipitate  of  mercurons  chloride, 
blackened  by  ammonia ;  and  with  Uad-saUsy  not  too  dilute,  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  lead  chloride,  soluble  in  excess  of  water. 

Metallic  chlorides  unite  with  each  other  and  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
non-metallic  elements,  forming  such  compounds  as  potassium  chloromer- 
curate,  2X01, HgCl,,  sodium  chloroplatinate,  2NaCl,PtCl4^  potassium  chlorio- 
date,  KCl,ICls,  etc  Metallic  chlorides  combine  in  definite  proportions  with 
ammonia  and  organic  bases :  the  chlorides  of  platinum  form  with  ammonia 
the  compounds  2NHj„PtCl»  4NHj,PtClj,  2NH8,PtCl4,  and  4NH„RCl4;  mer- 
curic chloride  forms  with  aniline  the  compound  2CsH7N,HgClt,  eta 

Chlorides  also  unite  with  oxides  and  sulphides,  forming  oxyddorides  and 
mlvhochhridesy  which  may  be  regarded  as  chlorides  having  port  of  their 
chlorine  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxygen  or  sufpliur  (CI,  bjr  O 
or  S).  Bismuth,  for  example,  forms  an  oxychloride  having  the  composition 
BiClO  or  BiCl„BijO,. 

Bromides. — Bromine  unites  directly  with  most  metals,  forming  com- 
pounds analogous  in  compoKition  to  the  chlorides,  and  resembling  tliem  in 
most  of  their  properties.  The  bromides  of  the  alkali-metals  occur  in  sea- 
water  and  in  many  saline  springs ;  silver  bromide  occurs  as  a  natural  min- 
eral. Nearly  all  bromides  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  formed  by 
treating  an  oxide,  hydroxide,  or  carbonate  with  hydrobromic  acid,  the  solu- 
tions when  evaporated  giving  off  water  for  the  most  part,  and  leaving  a 
solid  metallic  bromide ;  some  of  them,  however — namely,  tne  bromides  of 
magnesium,  aluminium,  and  the  other  earth-metals — are  more  or  less  decom- 
posed by  evaporation,  giving  off  hydrobromic  acid,  and  leaving  a  mixture 
of  metallic  bromide  and  oxide.  Silver  bromide  and  mereurous  bromide  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  lead  bromide  is  very  sparingly  soluble :  these  are 
obtained  by  precipitation. 

Metallic  bromides  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  most  of  (hem  fuse 
at  a  moderate  heat,  and  volatilize  at  higher  temperatures.  The  bromides 
of  gold  and  platinum  are  decomposed  by  mere  exposure  to  heat;  many 
others  give  up  their  bromine  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air.  Chloriney 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  drives  out  the  bromine  and  oonverts  them  into  ciilo- 
rides.  Hydrochloric  arid  also  decomposes  them  at  a  red  heat,  giving  off 
hydrobromic  acid.  Strong  sulphuric  or  nitric  aeid  decomposes  tnem,  with 
evolution  of  hyHrobroniic  acid,  which,  if  the  snlphuric  or  nitric  acid  is 
concentrated,  and  in  excess,  is  partly  decomposed,  with  separation  of  bromine 
and  formation  of  sulphurous  oxide  or  nitrogen  dioxide.  Bromides  heated 
with  sidphurie  acid  and  numganese  dioxide  or  potoMtum  cht'omaie  give  off  free 
bromine. 

Bromides  in  solution  are  easily  decomposed  by  chlorine,  either  in  tfie 
form  of  gns  or  dissolved  in  water,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  red  or  reddish* 
yellow  color,  acconiing  to  the  quantity  of  bromine  present ;  nnd  on  agitating 
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the  liquid  witb  ether,  that  liquid  disBolves  the  bromine,  forming  a  red  solu- 
tion, which  rises  to  the  surface. 

Soluble  bromides  give  with  tUtfer  nitrate  a  white  precipitate  of  silver 
bromide,  greatly  resembling  the  chloride,  but  much  less  soluble  in  ammonia, 
insoluble  in  hot  nitric  amd.  Mereurtnu  nitrate  produces  a  yellowish-white 
precipitate ;  and  lead  acetate  a  white  precipitate  much  less  soluble  in  water 
than  the  diloride.  PaUadium  nitrate  produces  in  solutions  of  bromides  not 
containing  chlorine  a  black  precipitate  of  bromide.  Palladium  chloride 
produces  no  precipitate;  neitner  does  the  nitrate,  if  soluble  chlorides  are 
present. 

Bromides  unite  with  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorides ;  also 
with  oxides,  sulphides,  and  ammonia. 

Iodide  B. — ^These  compounds  are  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those 
which  yield  the  chlorides  and  bromides.  Many  metals  unite  directly  with 
iodine.  Potassium  and  sodium  iodides  exist  in  sea-water  and  in  many  salt- 
springs  ;  silver  iodide  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral. 

Metallic  iodide's  are  analogous  to  the  bromides  and  chlorides  in  composi- 
tion and  properties,  fiut  few  of  them  are  decomposed  by  heat  alone ;  tlie 
iodides  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  palladium,  however,  give  up  their 
iodine  when  heat«rd. 

Most  metstllic  iodides  are  perfectly  soluble  in  water ;  but  lead  iodide  is 
very  slightly  soluble,  and  the  iodiaes  of  mercury  and  silver  are  quite 
insoluble. 

Solutions  of  iodides  evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air,  generally  leave 
anhydrous  metallic  iodides,  which  partly  separate  in  the  crystalline  form 
before  the  water  is  wholly  driven  off.  The  iodides  of  the  earth-metals, 
however,  are  resolved,  on  evaporation,  into  the  earthy  oxides  and  hydriodic 
acid,  which  escapes.  A  very  small  q^uantity  of  e/Uorine  colors  the  solution 
yellow  or  brown,  by  partial  decomposition ;  and  a  somewhat  larger  quantity 
takes  up  the  whole  of  the  metal,  forming  a  chloride,  and  separates  the  iodine, 
which  Uien  gives  a  blue  color  with  starch ;  a  still  larger  quantity  of  chloriiie 
gives  the  liquid  a  paler  color,  and  converts  the  separated  iodine  into  tri- 
chloride of  iodine,  which  does  not  give  a  blue  color  with  starch,  and 
frequently  enters  into  combination  with  the  metallic  chloride  produced. 
Strong  mUphuric  acid  and  somewhat  concentrated  nitric  a^dd  color  the  solu- 
tion yellow  or  brown ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  the  iodide  is  large,  and  the 
solution  much  concentrated  or  heated,  they  liberate  iodine,  which  partly 
escapes  in  violet  vapors.  Starch  mixed  with  the  solution,  even  if  it  be  very 
dilute,  is  turned  blue — permanently  when  the  decomposition  is  efiected  by 
sulphuric  acid ;  for  a  time  only  when  it  is  efiected  by  nitric  acid,  especially 
if  that  acid  be  added  in  large  quantity. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  an  iodide  gives  a  brown  precipitate  with  salts  of 
bismuth ;  orange-yellow  with  lead  saltA ;  dirty  white  with  cuprous  salts,  also 
with  eupric  saltn,  especially  on  the  addition  of  sulphurous  acid ;  greenish- 
yellow  with  mercuroue  salts;  scarlet  with  mercuric  salts;  yellowish- white 
with  silver  salts ;  lemon-yellow  with  gold  salts ;  brown  with  'olatinie  salts — 
first,  however,  turning  the  liquid  dark  brown-red ;  and  black  with  salts  of 
palladium,  even  when  extremely  dilute.  All  these  precipitates  consist  of 
metallic  iodides,  many  of  them  soluble  in  excess  of  the  soluble  iodide; 
the  silver  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  add  and  very  little  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

Metallic  iodides  unite  with  one  another,  forming  double  iodides,  analogous 
to  the  double  chlorides  r they  also  absorb  ammonia  gas  in  definite  propor- 
tions. Some  of  them,  as  those  of  antimony  and  tellurium,  unite  with  the 
oxides  of  the  corresponding  metals,  forming  oxyiodidee. 
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Fluorides. — ^Tfaese  compounds  are  fonned — 1.  By  heating  hydro- 
fluoric acid  with  certnin  metals.  2.  By  the  action  of  that  acid  on  metallic 
oxides.  3.  By  heating  electro-negative  metals — antimony,  for  example — 
with  fluoride  of  lead  or  fluoride  of  mercury.  4.  Volatile  metallic  fluorides 
may  be  prepared  by  heating  fluor-spar  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  oxide  of 
the  metal. 

Fluorides  have  no  metallic  lustre;  most  of  them  are  easily  fusible,  and 
for  the  most  part  resemble  the  chlorides.  They  are  not  decomposed  by 
ignition,  either  alone  or  when  mixed  with  charcoaL  When  ignitcn  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  in  a  flame  which  contains  aqueous  vapor,  many  of  them 
are  converted  into  oxides,  while  the  fluoride  is  eiven  oflT  as  hydrofluoric 
acid.  All  fluorides  are  decomposed  by  chlorine,  and  converted  into  chlorides. 
They  are  not  decomposed  by  phosphoric  oxide  unless  silica  is  present.  They 
are  decomposed  at  a  gentle  heat  by  strong  gulpkurie  add,  with  formation  oi 
metallic  sulphate  and  evolution  of  hydronuoric  acid. 

The  fluorides  of  tin  and  silver  are  easily  soluble  in  water ;  those  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  iron  are  sparingly  soluble;  those  of  strontium  and 
cadmium  very  sliffhtly  soluble,  and  the  rest  insoluble.  The  solutions  of 
ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium  fluoride  have  an  alkaline  reaction*  The 
aqueous  solutions  of  fluorides  corrode  glass  vessels  in  which  they  are  kept 
or  evaporated.  They  form  with  soluble  ealciam  eaJUa  a  precipitate  of  calcium 
fluoride  in  the  form  of  a  trann)arent  jelly,  which  is  scarcely  visible,  be- 
cause its  refractive  power  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  liqmd ;  the  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  makes  it  plainer.  This  precipitate,  if  it  does  not  contain 
silica,  dissolves  with  difliculty  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  is  repre- 
cipitated  by  ammonia.  The  aqueous  fluorides  give  a  pulverulent  precipitate 
with  lead  acetate. 

The  fluorides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  chromium,  merrurr,  niobium,  osmium, 
tantalum,  tin,  titanium,  tungsten,  and  zinc  are  volatile  without  decom- 
position. 

Fluorine  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  consisting  of  a  fluoride 
of  a  basic  or  positive  metal  united  with  the  fluoride  of  hydrogen,  boron, 
silicon,  tin,  titanium,  zirconium,  etc.,  e.  g. — 

Potassium  hydrofluoride  .  .  .  KHF,    =  KF,HF 

Potassium  borofluoride  .  .  .  KBF.     =  KF,BF, 

Potassium  silicofluoride,  .  .  .  K^iF^  =  2KF,SiF» 

Potassium  titanofluoride  .  .  .  KjTiFe  =  2KF,TiF4 

Potassium  stannofluoride  .  .  .  K^SnFe  =  2KF,SnF4 

Potassium  zircofluoride  .  .  .  K,ZrF,  =  2KF,ZrF4 

The  four  classes  of  compounds  just  described,  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
iodides,  and  fluorides,  form  a  group  oflen  designated  as  haloid  com- 
pounds or  haloid*  salts,  from  their  analogy  to  sodium  chloride  or  sca- 
wilt,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  tyf>e  of  them  all.  The  elements,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine,  are  caUed  halogens. 

Cyanide  b. — Closelj  related  to  these  haloid  compounds  are  the  cyan- 
ides, formed  by  the  union  of  metals  with  the  group  CN,  cyanogen,  CN 
(p.  235). 

Some  metals — potassium  among  the  number — are  converted  into  cyanides 
by  heating  them  in  cyanogen  gas  or  vapor  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  The 
cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  also  formed  (together  with  cyauatcs)  by 
passing  cyanogen  gas  over  the  heated  hydroxides  or  carbonates  of  the  same 
metals ;  potassium  cyanide  also,  by  passing  nitrogen  gas  over  a  mixture  of 
charcotj  and  hydroxide  or  carbonate  of  potassium  at  a  bright  red  heat. 

*  From  &Af ,  the  sea. 
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CVaiiidea  are  formed  ftbnndantly  when  nitrogenons  organic  compounds  are 
heated  with  fixed  alkalies.  Other  modes  of  formation  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  mercui]^,  are  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  produced  by 
treating  the  correspondmg  oxides  or  hydroxides  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Nearly  aU  other  metallic  cyanides  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation from  the  soluble  cvanides. 

The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  sustain  a  red  heat  without  decomposi- 
tion, provided  air  and  moisture  be  excluded.  The  cyanides  of  many  of  the 
heavy  metals,  as  lead,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  under  these  circum- 
Btances,  give  off  all  their  nitrogen  as  gas,  and  leave  a  metallic  carbonate ; 
mercuric  cyanide  is  resolved  into  mercury  and  cyanogen  gas ;  silver  cyaniile 
gives  off  half  its  cyanogen  as  gas.  Most  cyaniJes,  when  heated  with  dilute 
acids,  give  off  their  cyanogen  as  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Cyanides  have  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  one  another,  forming 
doublecyanides.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  double  cyanides  oi 
lion  and  potassirim,  namely,  potas8U>-farou8  cyanidey  Fe'^K4(CN)|^  commonly 
called  yellow  prussiate  of  potash ;  and  potassio-ferric  eyanvdey  Fe^^^Ks(CN)^ 
commonly  called  red  prussiate  of  potash.  Both  these  are  splendidly  crys- 
talline ssdtB,  which  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and  form  highly  characteristic 
precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts.  Th&^e  salts,  with  the  other  cyanides, 
viti  be  more  fully  described  under  "Organic  Chemistry;''  but  they  are 
mentioned  here,  on  account  of  their  frequent  use  in  the  qualitative  analysis 
of  metallic  solutions. 

O  ac  1  d  e  b. — All  metals  combine  with  oxygen,  and  most  of  them  in  .several 
proportions.  In  almost  all  cases  oxides  are  formed  corresponding  in  com- 
position with  the  chlorides,  one  atom  of  oxygen  taking  the  place  of  two 
atoms  of  chlorine.  Many  metals  also  form  oxides  to  which  no  chlorine 
analogues  are  known;  thus  lead,  which  forms  only  one  chloride,  PbCl,, 
forms,  in  addition  to  the  monoxide,  PbO,  a  dioxide,  FbO,,  besides  oxides 
of  intermediate  composition ;  osmium  also,  the  highest  chloride  of  which  is 
OsCl^,  forms,  in  addition  to  the  dioxide,  a  trioxide,  and  a  tetroxide.  Tliis 
arises  from  the  fact  that  any  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  or  other  dyad  ele- 
ment may  enter  into  a  compound  without  disturbing  the  balance  of  equiv- 
alency (p.  254). 

Just  as  chlorides  are  derived  by  sul)8titiition  from  hydrochloric  acid,  IICl 
(p.  293),  so  likewise  may  oxides  oe  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules  of 
water,  H,0 ;  but  as  the  molecule  of  water  contains  two  hydrogen-atoms,  the 
replacement  of  the  hydrogen  may,  as  already  explained  (p.  239),  be  either 
total  or  partial,  the  product  in  the  first  case  being  an  anhydrous  metallic 
oxide,  and  in  the  second  a  hydrated  oxide  or  hydroxide,  in  which  the  oxy- 
gen is  associated  both  with  hydrogen  and  with  metal ;  in  this  manner  tlie 
K>]iowing  hydroxides  and  anhydrous  oxides  may  be  constituted : 


Type. 

Hydroxides. 

Ozidea 

H,0 

.     EHO 

.     K,0 
BaO 

HA 

.     BaHA    • 
BiHO, 

.    SnO, 

s 

H.0, 

.    AsHO,     . 

.    Sb A 

SnHA     • 

.        .    WO3 

HA    . 

.    ZrHA 

HioOj    . 

•          .          •        ■ 

.    SbjOft. 
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It  may  be  observed  tluit  the  hydroxides  of  artiad  metals  oontnin  the  ele- 
ments of  a  molecule  of  the  corrt«poDding  anhydrous  oxide,  and  of  one  or 
more  molecules  of  water,  and  may,  therefore,  also  be  regarded  as  hydrates ; 
thus — 

Barium  hydroxide  or  hydrate   .        .    BaHjO,  =  BaO,H,0 
Stannic  "  "         .        .    8nH,0,  =  SnOa,H,0 

Zirconium     "  «         .        .    ZrH^O*  =  ZrO»2H,0. 

But  the  hydroxide  of  a  perissad  metal  contains  in  its  molecule  only  half  the 
number  of  atoms  required  to  make  up  a  molecule  of  oxide  together  with  a 
molecule  of  water ;  thus — 

Potaraium  hydroxide  .        .        .    KHO  =i{Kfi,llfi) 
Bismuth  "...    BiHO,  =  i(Bi^^^Oa,H,0). 

These  perissad  hydroxides  cannot,  therefore,  be  correctly  regarded  as  hy- 
drates, that  is.  as  compounds  of  anhydrous  oxide  and  water. 

Many  metallic  oxides  occur  as  natural  mineitds,  and  some,  especially  those 
of  iion,  tin,  and  cop{)er,  in  large  quantities,  forming  ores  from  which  the 
metals  are  extract^. 

All  metals,  except  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  ruthenium,  are 
capable  of  uniting  directly  with  oxygen.  Some,  as  potassium,  sodium,  and 
barium,  oxidize  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  decompose  water  with  energy.  Most  metals,  however,  when  in  the 
massive  state^  remain  perfectly  bright  and  unacted  on  in  dry  air  or  ox^'gen 
gns,  bift  oxidize  slowly  when  qioisture  is  present ;  sucli  is  the  case  with  iron, 
zinc,  and  lead.  Some  of  the  ordinarily  permanent  metals,  when  in  a  veiy 
finely-divided  state,  as  lead  when  obtained  by  ignition  of  its  tartrate,  and 
iron  reduced  from  its  oxide  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  gas.  take  fire  and  oxi- 
dize spontaneously  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  Lead,  iron, 
copper,  and  the  volatile  metiils,  antimony,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury,  are 
converted  into  oxide  when  heated  in  air  or  oxygen.  Many  metals,  especially 
at  a  red  heat,  are  readily  oxidized  by  water  or  steam.  A  very  general  methoa 
of  preparing  metallic  oxides  is  to  subject  the  corresponding  hydroxides,  car- 
bonates, nitrates,  sulphates,  or  any  oxygen-salts  containing  volatile  adds,  to 
the  action  of  heat. 

Oxides  are  for  the  most  part  opaque  earthy  bodies,  destitute  of  metallic 
lustre.  The  majority  of  them  are  fusible ;  those  of  lead  and  bismuth  at  a 
low  red  heat ;  those  of  copper  and  iron  at  a  white  heat ;  those  of  barium  and 
aluminium  before  the  oxy hydrogen  blowpipe;  while  calcium  oxide  or  lime 
does  not  fuse  at  any  temperature  to  which  it  has  yet  been  subjected.  Oxides 
are,  for  the  most  part,  much  less  fusible  than  the  uncombined  metals.  Os- 
mium tetroxide  and  antimony  trioxide  are  readily  volatile. 

A  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  heat  effects  the  decomposition  of  many  me- 
tallic oxides.  Those  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  mercury  are  reduoed  to 
the  metallic  or  reguline  state  by  an  incipient  red  heat  At  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature,  the  higher  oxides  of  barium,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  lead 
are  r^uced  to  the  state  of  monoxides;  while  the  trimetallic  tetroxides  of 
manganese  and  iron,  Mn304  and  Fe804,  are  produced  by  exposing  manganese 
dioxide,  MnO,,  and  iron  sesquioxide,  FcjOg,  respectively  to  a  still  stronger 
heat.  By  gentle  ignition,  arsenic  pentoxide  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  tri- 
oxide, and  chromium  trioxide  to  sesquioxide. 

The  superior  oxides  of  the  metals  are  easily  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of 
oxidation  by  the  action  of  a  current  of  hydivgen  gas  at  a  more  or  less  elevated 
temperature.    At  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  hydrogen  gas  will  transform  to 
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the  ngnline  state  all  metallic  oxides  except  the  sesquioxides  of  alnmininm 
and  ciiromium,  and  the  monoxides  of  man^nese,  magnesium,  barium,  stron- 
tiam,  calciom,  lithinm,  sodium,  and  potassium.  The  temperature  necessary 
to  enable  hydrogen  to  efiect  tne  decomposition  of  some  oxides  is  compara- 
tirel  J  low.  Thus  metallic  iron  may  be  reduced  from  its  oxides  by  hydrogen 
gas  at  a  heat  considerably  below  redness.  CaHxm,  at  a  red  or  white  heat,  is 
a  still  more  powerful  deoxidizing  agent  than  hydrogen,  and  seems  to  be 
capable  of  completely  reducing  ul  metallic  oxides  whatsoever.  The  oxi- 
dizable  metals  m  general  act  as  reducing  agents. 

(Marine  decomposes  all  metallic  oxides,  except  those  of  the  earth- metals, 
oooYerting  them  into  chlorides,  and  expelling  the  oxygen.  With  silver 
oxide  this  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  with  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  at  a  mil  red  heat.  Sulj^nury  at  high  temperatures,  can 
decompose  most  metallic  oxides ;  with  many  oxides — ^those  of  silver,  mer- 
cury, lead,  and  copper,  for  instance — metallic  sulphides  and  sulphur  dioxide 
are  produced;  witn  the  highly  basylous  oxides  the  products  are  metallic 
snlphate  and  sulphide.  There  are  some  oxides  upon  which  sulphur  exerts 
no  action.  Of  these  the  principal  are  ma^esia,  alumina,  chromic,  stannic, 
and  titanic  oxides.  By  boiling  sulphur  with  soluble  hvaroxides,  mixtui-es 
of  polysuiphide  and  thiosulphote  are  produced.  With  the  exception  of 
magnesia,  alumina,  and  chromic  oxide,  most  metallic  oxides  can  absorb 
snlphoretted  hydrogen  to  form  metallic  sulphide  or  hydrosulphide  and 
water. 

Oxygen-salts  or  Oxysalts. — It  has  been  already  explained  in 
the  Introduction  that  oxides  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  acidy  neuirtd, 
and  basic,  the  first  and  third  bemg  capable  of  uniting  with  one  another  in 
definite  proportions,  and  forming  compounds  called  salts.  The  most  cha- 
racteristic of  the  acid  oxides  are  those  of  certain  metalloids,  as  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  which  unite  readily  with  water  or  the  elements 
of  water,  formmg  compounds  called  oxygen-acids,  distinguished  by  sour 
taste,  solubility  in  water,  and  the  )X)wer  of  reddening  certain  vegetable  blue 
colors.  The  most  characteristic  of  the  basic  oxides,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  (p.  291),  which  likewise 
dissolve  in  water,  but  form  alkaline  solutions,  possessing  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  power  of  neutralizing  acids  and  forming  salts  with  them.  The  same 
power  is  exhibited  more  or  less  by  the  monoxides  of  most  other  metals,  as 
zinc^  iron,  copper,  manganese,  etc.,  and  by  the  sesquioxides  of  aluminium, 
iron,  chromium,  and  others^  The  higher  oxides  of  several  of  these  metals 
— the  trioxides  of  chromium,  for  example — exhibit  acid  characters,  being 
capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  more  basic  oxides ;  and  some  metals,  as 
antimony,  niobium,  and  tantalum,  form  only  acid  oxides. 

In  some  cases  salts  are- formed  oy  the  direct  combination  of  an  acid  and  a 
basic  oxide.  Thus,  when  vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide,  SO,,  is  passed  over  red- 
hot  barium  oxide,  BaO,  the  two  comoine  together  and  form  barium  siil- 
Khate,  BaO,SO,  or  BaSO-.  Silicic  oxide,  SiO^  phosphoric  oxide,  PaO., 
one  oxide^  B^Oj,  and  other  add  oxides  capable  of  withstanding  a  high 
temperature  without  decomposing  or  volatilizing,  likewise  unite  with  basic 
oxiaes  when  heated  with  them,  and  form  salts. 

But  in  the  majority  of  cases  metallic  salts  are  formed  by  substitution,  or 
interchange  of  a  metal  for  hydrogen,  or  of  one  metal  for  another.  It  is 
clear,  indeed,  that  any  metallic  salt  (zinc  sulphate,  ZnO,SOs,  for  example) 
may  be  derived  from  the  corresponding  acid  or  hydrogen  salt  (HjOjSOj)  by 
substitution  of  a  metal  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen.  Accord- 
ingly, metallic  salts  are  fre(|uent1y  produced  by  the  action  of  an  acid  on  a 
metal  or  a  metallic  oxide  or  hydroxide,  thus — 
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;i.)    H^4    +  Zn       ==  ZnSO^      +  H^ 
2.)    2HN0,  +  Ar,0   =  2AgN0,  +  H,0. 
[3.)    HNO,    +  KHO  =  KNO,      +  H,0. 

In  the  instances  r^reeented  by  these  eqnations,  the  metaUic  salts  fonned 
are  soluble  in  water.  Insoluble  saliB  are  frequently  prepared  l^  interchange 
of  the  metals  between  two  soluble  salts,  barium  nitrate  and  sodium  sulphate^ 
for  example,  thus^ 

(4.)    Ba(NO,),  +  Na^4  =  BaSO,  +  2NaN0,. 

In  this  case  the  barium  sulphate,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  while 
the  Bodium  nitrate  remains  in  solution. 

In  all  these  reactions,  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  metallic  chloride  might  be 
substituted  for  the  oxygen-acid  or  oxygen-salt,  without  the  slightest  alter- 
ation in  the  mode  of  action,  the  product  formed  in  each  case  Ming  a  chlo- 
ride instead  of  a  nitrate  or  sulphate ;  thus : — 

(1)'  2Ha     -f  Zn       =  Zna,    -f  H, 

(2)'  2Ha     -f  AgoO   =  2AgCl  -f  H,0 
(3K      Ha     -f  kSo  =  KCl      -f  H,0 

(4)'  AgNO,  +  NaCl  =  AgCl    -f  NaNO,. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  appears  that  oxygen-salts  may  be  r^arded, 
either  as  compounds  of  acid  oxiaes  with  basic  oxides,  or  as  analogous  in 
composition  to  chlorides, — that  is  to  say,  as  compounas  of  a  metal  with  a 
radicle  or  group  of  elements,  such  as  KO,  {nitrione)  in  the  nitrates,  SO4  («u^ 
pkione)f  in  the  sulphates,  discharging  functions  similar  to  those  of  chlorines 
and  capable,  like  that  element,  of  passing  unchanged  from  one  compouna 
to  anotner. 

For  many  years,  indeed,  it  was  a  subject  of  discussion  among  chemists, 
whether  the  former  or  the  latter  of  these  views  should  be  r^ard^i  as  repre- 
senting the  actucd  constitution  of  oxygen-salts.  Berzelius  dividcMi  salts  mto 
two  classes:  1.  Haloid  salts,  comprising,  as  already  mentioned,  the  dilo- 
rides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  fluorides,  which  are  compounds  of  a  metal  with 
a  monad  metallic  element. — 2.  Amphid  salts,  consisting  of  an  acid  or 
electro-negative  oxide,  sulphide,  selenide,  or  telluride,  with  a  basic  or 
electro-positive  compound  of  the  same  kind;  such  as  potassium  arsenate, 
SX^O, AsJOs ;  potassium  sulpharsenate,  SK^As^ ;  potassium  seleniophos- 
phate,  2KaS€,P,Se5,  etc. 

Davy,  on  the  other  hand,  observing  the  close  analogy  between  the  reac- 
tions of  chlorides,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  oxygen-salts,  such  as  sulphates, 
nitrates,  etc.,  on  the  other,  suggested  that  the  latter  might  be  regarded,  like 
the  former,  as  compounds  of  metals  with  acid  or  electro-negative  radicles, 
the  only  difference  oeing,  that  in  tlie  former  the  acid  radicle  is  an  elementary 
body,  CljBr,  etc.,  whereas  in  the  former  it  is  a  compound,  as  SO4,  NO5,  PO4, 
etc  This  was  called  the  binary  theory  of  salts ;  it  was  supported  by  many 
ingenious  arguments  bv  its  proposer  and  several  contemporary  chemists ;  in 
later  years  also  by  Liebig,  and  ov  Daniell  and  Miller,  who  observed  that  the 
mode  of  decomposition  of  salts  by  the  electric  current  is  more  easily  repre- 
sented by  this  tneory  than  by  the  older  one  (p.  276). 

At  the  present  day,  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  theories  are  not 
regarded  as  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  Chemists,  in  fact,  no  longer 
attempt  to  construct  formulae  which  shall  represent  the  actual  arrangement 
of  atoms  in  a  compound,  the  forniulse  now  in  use  being  rather  intended  to 
exhibit,  first,  the  tNilauce  of  neutralization  of  the  units  of  equivalency  or 
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(sambining  capacity  of  the  severnl  elements  contained  in  a  compoand  (p. 
249) ;  and,  iiecondly,  the  manner  in  which  any  compound  or  ^roup  of  atoms 
splits  up  into  subordinate  groups  under  the  influence  of  diflerent  reagents. 
According  to  the  latter  view,  a  compound  containing  three  or  more  ele- 
mentary atoms  may  be  represented  by  difierent  formulas  corresponding 
with  the  several  ways  in  which  it  decomposeH.  Thus  hydrogen  sulphate 
or  sulphuric  add,  H^SO^,  may  be  represented  by  either  of  the  following 
formulie : — 

1.  H-SO4,  which  represents  the  sepanition  of  hvdit^n  and  formation  of 
a  metallic  sulphate,  by  the  action  of  zinc,  etc ;  this  is  the  formula  corre- 
sponding with  the  binary  theory  of  salts. 

2.  S03.H,0.  This  formula  represents  the  formation  of  the  acid  by  direct 
hydration  of  sulphuric  oxide ;  tne  separation  of  water  and  formation  of  a 
metallic  sulphate  by  the  action  of  magnesia  and  other  anhydrous  oxides; 
and  the  separation  of  sulphuric  oxide  and  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  by 
the  action  of  phosphoric  oxide : — 

SO,.H,0 -h  MgO  =  SO„MgO  +H„0 
80a,H,0  +  PiOft  =  PAiH,0  +  SO,. 

3.  SO^O^H.,  or  80,(0H)^  This  formula  represents  such  reactions  as  the 
elimination  of  hydrogen  dioxide  by  the  action  of  barium  dioxide,  BaO,. 

4.  SH2O4.  This  formula  represents  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
direct  oxidation  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  SH^'and  the  elimination  of  the  latter 
by  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphide : — 

SHA  +  FeS  =  FeSO^  +  SH,. 

Formula;  of  the  third  of  these  types,  like  SO^(OH)|,  which  represent 
oxygen-acids  as  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  certam  acid  radicles,  as  SO,^' 
(sulphuryl),  OCV^  (carbonyl),  PO'^^  (phosphoryl),  etc.,  correspond  with  a 
great  variety  of  reactions,  ana  are  of  very  frequent  ase.  They  exhibit  in 
particular  the  relation  of  the  oxygen-acids  (hydroxy lates)  to  the  correspond- 
ing chlorides,  eg, — 

« 

{so,)(OH),  (so,)a, 

Sulphuric  acid.  Sulphuric  chloride. 

(PO)(OH),  (PO)Cl, 

Phoepboric  acid.  Phosphoric  chloride. 

Basiriiy  <^  Acids. — Normal,  Acid  and  Double  Salts. — Acids  are  monobasic, 
bibasic,  tribasic,  etc^  according  as  they  contain  one  or  more  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen replaceable  bv  metals  *  thus  nitric  acid,  HNOj,,  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  liCl,  are  monobasic;  sulphuric  acid,  H2SO4,  is  bibasic;  phosphoric 
aci<l,  II,P04,  is  tribasic. 

Monobasic  acids  form  but  one  class  of  salts  by  substitution,  the  metal 
taking  the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  one,  two,  or  three  molecules  of  the  acid, 
according  to  its  equivalent  value :  thus  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on 
sodium,  zinc,  and  aluminium  is  represented  by  the  equations — 


HCl  +  Na  =  NaCl  +  H 
2HC1  +  Zn  =  ZnCl,  +  H, 
3Ha  +  Al  =  AlCl,  +  Hj, 


and  that  of  nitric  acid  on  the  hydroxides  of  the  same  metals  by  the  ecjua- 
tioiis — 

26 


From  H^4  is 

derived  KHSO4 

M                  W 

M 

K^4 

"        H^4 

«     2HjS04 

It                u 

"     3H^4 

W 
M 
(I 

BaSO^ 
NaK,(SOJ, 

KAl(SOJ, 
AlCSOj, 
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HNO, +  Na(HO)  =  NaNOs  +  H(HO) 
2HN0,  4-  Ba(HO),  =  Ba(NO,),  +  2H(H0) 
3HN0,  +  Al(HO),  =  A1(N0,),  +  3H(HO). 

Bibafiic  acids,  on  the  other  hand,  form  two  daases  of  salts,  viz^wimary  or 
acid  saUSf  in  wliich  half  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  a  metal ;  ana  secondary 
salts,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  thus  replaced,  the  salt  being 
called  normal  or  neutral  if  it  contains  one  metal  and  doMe  if  it  contains 
two  metals,  thus : — 

{hydro-^tassic  sulphate,  primary, 
or  acid  potassium  sulpnate, 
{bipotassic  sulphate,  secondaiy,  or 
normal  sulphate, 
barium  nulphate, 
sodio-tripotnssic  sulphate, 
potassio-aiuminic  sulphate, 
normal  aluminium  sulphate. 

Tribasic  acids  in  like  manner  form  two  classes  of  add  salts,  primary  or 
secondary  J  according  as  one-third  or  two-thirds  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced 
by  a  metal;  also  tertiary  soUa^  including  normal  and  dovlble  or  trifile  saits.  in 
which  the  hydrogen  is  wholly  replaowl  by  one  or  more  metals;  in  quaari- 
basic  acids  the  variety  is  of  course  still  greater. 

The  use  of  the  terminations  ous  and  ie,  as  applied  to  salts,  has  already 
been  explained.  We  have  only  further  to  observe  in  this  place  that  when  a 
metal  forms  but  one  class  of  salts,  it  is  for  the  most  part  better  to  designate 
tliose  salts  by  the  name  of  the  metal  itself  than  by  an  adjective  endins:  in 
ie;  thus  potassium  nitrate  and  lead  sulphate  are  mostly  to  be  preferred  to 
potassie  nitrate  and  plumbie  sulphate.  But  in  naming  double  salts,  and  in 
many  cases  where  a  numeral  prefix  is  required,  the  nam<>s  ending  m  ie  are 
more  euphonious :  thus  tripiumbic  phosphate  sounds  better  than  tr^ead  pho^^ 
phate,  and  hydrodisodic  phosphate  is  certainly  better  than  hydrogen  and  diafh 
dium  phosphate;  but  there  19  no  occasion  for  a  rigid  adherence  to  either 
system. 

All  oxygen-salts  may  also  be  represented  as  compounds  of  an  add  oxide 
with  one  or  more  molecules  of  the  same  or  difierent  basic  oxides,  induding 
water,  e.  g. : — 

Hydro-potassic  sulphate,       2HKfS04)  =  H,0,KA2SOs 

8odio-tripot»i88ic  8ulpl»ate,     2NaK.,(S04),  =  Na,0,3K,0,4SO, 

Potassio-aiuminic  sulphate,  2KA1(S04),  =  K,0,AL0„4S0a 

Hydrodisodic  phosphate,      2HNa,(PO)4  =  HjO,2Na,0,P,05- 

When  a  normal  oxygen-salt  is  thus  formulated,  it  is  easv  to  see  that  the 
number  of  molecules  of  add  oxide  contained  in  its  molecule  is  equal  to  the 
number  of  oxygen-atoms  in  the  base ;  thus : 

Normal  potassium  sulphate,  K28O4  =  K|0,80s 

"       twriurn  sulphate,  BaS04  =  BaO,SO, 

"       stannic  sulphate,  SnfSO^),  =  SnO„2SOa 

"       aluminium  sulphate,  AljlSO^),  =  Al,08,380,. 

When  the  proiK)rtion  of  acid  oxide  is  less  than  this,  the  salt  is  called 
basic;  such  salts  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a  normal  salt  with  one 
or  more  molecules  of  basic  oxide,  or  as  derived  from  normal  salts  by  substi- 
tution of  oxygen  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  add  radide ;  thus : — 
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Tribasic  lead  nitrate, 
Qoadribaaic  aluminium 


3PbO,NA 
ate,  4Alj0^8SO„ 


Pb(NO,)„2PbO 

Pb,(NO,)A 

SAljO^Al^lSOJj 

Al8(S()4),0,. 


Tbe  last  mode  of  formulation  exhibits  the  analogy  of  these  basic  0x7- 
salts  to  the  oxychlorides,  oxyiodides,  etc.;  thus  the  basic  lead  nitrate, 
Pb^(NOs),Ot,  just  mentioned,  is  analogous  to  the  oxy chloride  of  that  metal, 
Pl^I^ljOs  which  occurs  native  as  mencfipite. 

The  terms  basic  and  acid  are  sometimes  applied  to  salts  with  reference  to 
their  action  on  vegetable  colors.  The  normal  salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  stronger  acids  with  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  8uch  as  potassium 
sulphate,  K^Oi,  barium  nitrate,  Ba(NOa)|,  etc.,  are  pterfectly  neutral  to 
▼egetable  colors,  but  most  otiier  normal  salts  exhibit  either  an  acid  or  an 
alkaline  reaction ;  thus  ferrous  sulphate,  cupric  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and 
many  otherB,  redden  litmus,  while  the  normal  carbonates  and  phosphates 
of  the  alkali-metals  exhibit  a  decided  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  the  action  of  a  s:ilt  on  vegetable  colors  bears  no  definite  relation  to  its 
composition :  hence  the  term  normal^  as  applied  to  salts  in  which  the  basic 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  wholly  replaced,  is  preferable  to  neutral^  and  the 
terms  banc  and  addj  as  applied  to  salts,  are  best  used  in  the  manner  above 
explained  with  reference  to  their  composition. 

When  a  normal  salt  containing  a  monoxide  passes  by  oxidation  to  a  salt 
containing  a  sesquioxide,  dioxide,  or  tiioxide,  the  quantity  of  acid  present 
is  no  longer  sufficient  to  saturate  the  base.  Thus  when  a  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  FeSO^,  or  FeO,SOs  (common  green  vitriol),  is  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  an  insoluble  feriic  salt  is  produced  containing  an 
excess  of  base,  while  normal  ferric  sulphate  remains  in  solution : — 

4(FeO,SO,)    +    O,    =    Fe,Oa,3SO,    +    Fe,0„SO,. 

Fern>u.  sulphate.  ""V^^^^''  ^„l^p£lS' 

These  basic  salts  are  very  often  insoluble  in  water. 

Salts  containing  a  proportion  of  acid  oxide  larger  than  is  sufficient  to  form 
a  nentral  compound  are  called  an  hydro-salts  (sometimes,  though  im- 
properly, acid  salts) ;  they  may  evidently  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  a 
normal  nilt  with  excess  of  acid  oxide ;  e.  g. : — 

'^z'p&M:r*  }  N-'^^so'^' = N-'(so,)8o. 

''1=a1S^'o1'^ar     )k.O(CK>.).=  K.(CK>,)CK).. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  inorganic  acids  arranged 
according  to  their  basicity : — 


Hydrochloric 
Hydrobromic 
Hydriodic 
Hydrofluoric . 
Nitrous . 
Nitric    . 

Hyposulphurous  . 
Hypophosphorous . 
Metaphosphoric 


Monobagic  Aeids, 

Boric  . 

Antimonic  . 

Hypocblorous 

Chlorous 

Chloric 

Perchloric   . 

Bromic 


Ha 

HBr 

HI 

HF 

HNO. 

HNO3 

H(SHD,) 

H(PHA) 
HPO, 


Iodic   . 
Periodic 


HBO, 

HSbO, 

HCK) 

H(^IO, 

HCK), 

HClOj 

HBrOa 

HIO5 

HIO4 


*  The  MMialled  "anhydrosulphates"  are  now  regarded  as  salU  of  a  distinct  acid,  pyro- 
sulpburic  acid,  Ua8|0,  (p.  180;. 
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• 

Bibcuic  Acids. 

Hydric  (water)    . 

•  ^«9 

Selenions 

.    H,SeOa 

Sulphydric . 

.    H^ 

Selenic  . 

.    H,8e04 

Selenhydric 

.    H^ 

Tellurotts 

.    HjTeO, 

Tellurhydric 

.    H,Te 

Telluric^        .    '    . 

.    HjTeO^ 

Sulphurous 

.    H^, 

Manganic 

.    H,Mn04 

Sulphuric    .^ 

.      H^4 

Permanganic . 

.    H^n^Og 

Pyroeulphuric     . 
Thioeulphuric     . 

.    HjSjOt   Chromic 

HjC^O^ 

.     HAOs   fltannic  . 

.    H^nO, 

Dithionic    . 

.    HjSjOe   Metasilicic     . 

.    H^iO, 

Trithionic  . 

.    HjSsOe   Carbonic 

.    H^CO, 

Tetrathionic 

.    H2S4O8   Phoepliorous . 

.    H,(PHO), 

Pentathionic 

.        .    HAO, 

Trib<uic  Acids, 

• 

Orthophoephoric . 

.    H,P04 1  Arsenic     . 
Quadribasic  Acids. 

.    HsAsOa. 

Pyrophoephoric  . 

.    H,PA 

Orthosilicic 

.    H^SiO*. 

The  general  characters  of  most  of  the  non-metallic  acids  and  their  salts 
have  been  already  considered ;  but  the  phosphates,  borates,  and  silicates  re- 
quire further  notice. 

PhospbateB. — There  are  three  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid:  one 
being  monobasic,  the  second  tribasic,  and  the  third  quadrioasic,  as  indicated 
in  the  preceding  table. 

Hydrogen  phosphide,  PH„  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  takes  np  four 
atoms  of  oxygen,  and  forms  trihydric  phosphate  or  tribasic  phos- 
phoric acid,  PHsOf.  The  same  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of 
nypophoBphorous  or  phosphorous  acid;  by  oxidizing  phosphorus  with 
nitric  acia  (p.  209);  by  the  decomposition  of  native  calcium  phosphate 
(apatite)  and  other  native  phosphates  |  and  by  the  action  of  boiling  water 
on  phosphonis  pentoxide,  P9O5.  This  acid  forms  three  distinct  classes 
of  metallic  salts.  With  sodium,  for  example,  it  forms  the  three  salts, 
NaHjPOi,  Na,HP04,  and  NajP04,  the  first  two  of  which,  still  containing 
replaceable  hydrogen,  are  acid  salts,  while  the  third  is  the  normal  or  neu- 
tral salL 

If  now  the  monosodic  phosphate,  NaH2P04,  be  heated  to  redness,  it  gives 
ofi*  one  molecule  of  water,  and  leaves  an  anhydrous  monosodic  phosphate, 
NaPO,,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which,  when  treated  with  lead  nitrate, 
yields  a  lead-salt  of  corresponding  composition ;  thus : — 

2NaP0,  -h  PbrNOs),  =  Pb(PO,),  +  2NaN0,; 

and  this  lead-salt  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yields  a  monohydric  acid 
having  the  composition  HPO,,  possessing  properties  quite  distinct  from 
those  of  the  trihydric  acid  above  mentioned : — 

Pb(PO,),  -f  H^  =  2HPO,  4-  PbS. 

The  trihydric  add  which  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  and 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  ordinary  native  piiosphates,  is  called  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid  or  ordinary  phosphoric  acid;  the  monohydric 
add  is  called  metaphosphoric  acid.  The  former  may  be  re^garded  as 
a  tri hydrate,  the  latter  as  a  monohydrate  of  phosphoric  oxide : — 
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2H,P04  =  P,0b,3H,0,  orthophoephoric  acid, 
2HrOa  =  PjOtyHjOy    metaplioBphoric  acid. 

Both  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the  former  maj  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  boiling  water,  the  latter  by  that  of  cold  water  on  phosphoric  oxide.  They 
are  easily  distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  reactions  with  albumin 
and  with  silver  nitrate.  Metaphosphoric  acid  coagulates  albumin,  and  gives 
a  white  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate ;  whereas  orthophosphoric  acid  does 
not  coagulate  albumin,  and  gives  no  precipitate,  or  a  very  slight  one,  with 
silver  nitrate,  till  it  is  neutralized  with  an  alkali,  in  which  case  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  formed. 

Metaphosphoric  acid  and  its  salts  dijSer  from  orthophosphoric  acid  and 
the  orthophosphates  by  the  want  of  one  or  two  molecules  of  water  or  base ; 
thus: — 

MetaphosphateSb    Orthophosphates. 


HPO,        = 

H3PO4           - 

H,0 

NaR),       = 

NaH,P04      — 

H,0 

Ba(PO,), 

BaH,(PO,)a  - 

2H,0 

AgPO,       - 

Ag,P04          - 

Agfi 

Pb(PO,),  = 

Pb,(POJ,      - 

2P1.0 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  metaphosphatcs  and  orthophosphates  are  convert- 
ible one  into  the  other  by  the  loss  or  gain  of  oue  or  two  molecules  of  water 
or  metallic  base ;  thus : — 

a.  A  solution  of  metapliosphoric  acid  is  converted,  slowly  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  ouickly  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  orthophosphoric  acid,  and 
the  metaphosphntes  uf  sodium  and  barium  are  converted  by  boiling  with 
water  into  the  corresponding  monometallic  orthophosphates  (see  the  first 
three  equations  above). — /3.  The  metaphosphate  of  a  heavy  nietai.  silver  or 
Icsad,  for  example,  is  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  a  trimetallic  phos- 
phate and  orthophosphoric  acid : — 

3AgP0, 4-  3H,0  =  Ag,PO,  +  2H,P0,. 

y.  When  any  metaphosphate  is  fused  with  an  oxide,  hydroxide,  or  carbon- 
ate, it  becomes  a  trimetallic  orthophosphate,  e,  g, : — 

NaPO,  -f  NajOOg  =  NajPO*  +  00,. 

On  the  other  hand  (('),  when  orthophosphoric  acid  is  heated  to  redness,  it 
loses  water  and  becomes  metaphosphoric  acid ;  and  when  a  monometallic 
orthophosphate  is  heated  to  redness,  it  also  loses  water  and  is  transformed 
into  a  metaphosphate. 

The  metaphosphates  are  susceptible  of  five  polymeric  modifications. 

a.  MoTiOTneiapkospkate^  MPO,  [M  denoting  a  univalent  metal].  These 
salts  are  produced  by  adding  phos[>horic  acid  in  excess  to  Rolntions  of  sul- 
phates or  nitrates,  and  heating  the  evaporated  residues  to  316°  or  upward. 
The  potassium  salt  is  also  formed  by  igniting  potassium  hydroxide  with 
phosphoric  acid  in  molecular  proportion ;  the  ammonium  salt  by  heating 
ammonium  dimetaphoephate  to  250°.  These  metaphosphates  are  crystal- 
line anhydrous  powders,  insoluble  in  water.  There  are  no  double  salts  of 
this  modification. 

p,  DimetaphonjihateSj  Mj(POj)t  and  M'^fPOg),,  are  formed  when  aqueous 

phosphoric  acid  is  heated  to  350°  with  oxide  of  zinc,  manganese,  or  copper ; 

and  the  copper  salt  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  potassium  or  sodium  yields 

potassium  or  sodium  di metaphosphate.  These  alkali-metal  dimetaphosphates 

26* 
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the  following  minerals:  Laderellite,  (NH4)2B80isy  lagooite,  Fe,BgOi„  aod 
boracite,  2Mg,B80u,MgCl,. 

Silicates. — These  salts  oocar  very  abnndantly  as  natoral  minerals, 
and  exhibit  great  diversity  of  composition ;  but  the  most  important  of  them 
may  be  arrai^ged  in  tlie  following  groups*: — 


Hemisilicates  or  \ 
Orthosilicates  .  / 

Monosilicates  or  \ 
Metasilicates  .  / 

Sesquisilicates   .   . 


Di-  or  bi-silicates  . 


Oxygen- 
ratio, 
M.O :  SiO,. 


1:1 

1:2 
1:3 

1:4 


Formula. 


r  2M,0,SiO,= 
I  M,Si04 

(  M,0,SiO,  = 
\  M^iO, 

2M,0,3SiO,  = 
M^Si^Os 

M,0,2SiO,  = 
M^i^Os 


Examples. 


{  Olivine  ^|,7 1  SiO*. 
Diopside  (Ca,Mg)^^SiO,. 

Orthodase  (KAK'^>Si,08. 
Stilbite  (Ca''AK^^,)SieOje  + 

6H,0. 
Okenite,  Ca'^SijOft  +  2H,0. 


Silicates  are  sometimes  also  distinguished  by  names  expressing  directly 
the  oxygen-ratio  in  the  silica  and  metallic  oxide,  the  ratio  1 :  1  giving  Sinr 
gulosUiccUen ;  1 :  2,  l^isHitatea;  1 :  8,  TrigUieates;  1  :  4^  QuadroRilirateSf  eta 

All  silicates  are  insoluble  in  water,  except  those  of  the  alkali-metals, 
which  dissolve  with  gr&iter  fucility  in  proportion  as  they  contain  a  larger 
quantity  of  base.  These  salts,  known  as  solubU  glass  or  water-glass^  are  used 
for  making  artificial  stone  and  preserving  natural  stone  from  decay ;  also 
for  rendering  muslin  and  other  light  fabrics  uninflammable;  and  for  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  mural  painting  called  st^'eoehromy.  f 

Some  silicates  are  entirely  decomposed  by  heatinj^  them  in  the  state  of 
powder,  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  the  bases  bemg  dissolved  and  silica 
separated.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  resist  the  action  of  all  acids  except 
hydrofluoric;  but  all  without  exception  become  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  or 
hydnwhloric  acid,  after  fusion  with  from  3  to  6  times  their  weight  of  hy- 
droxide or  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  with  carbonate  of  barium, 
or  calcium,  or  with  lead  oxide,  the  mineral  being  completely  disintegrated, 
and  the  solution  yielding  on  eva|>oration,  first  a  jelly  and  then  a  dry  residue, 
of  which  the  part  insoluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  exhibits  the  characters 
of  silica. —Silicates  heated  in  a  platinum  vessel  with  hydrofluoric  add,  or 
with  fluorspar  and  strong  sulphuric  add,  give  off'  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicon 
(p.  223). 

Metallic  Sulphide s. — These  compounds  correspond,  for  the  most 
part,  in  composition  with  the  oxides :  thus  there  are  two  sulphides  of  anti- 
mony, Sb^Sj  and  SbjSj,  corresponding  with  the  oxides,  SbjOj  and  Sh^Oj; 
also  two  sulphides  of  mercury,  HgjS  and  HgS,  analogous  to  the  oxides, 
HgjO  and  HgO.  Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  oxides  to  which 
there  are  no  corresponding  sulphides  (mans^anese  dioxide,  for  example),  and 
more  frequently  with  sulphides  to  which  there  are  no  corresponding  oxides^ 
tlie  most  remarkable  of  w^hich  are  perhaps  the  alkaline  polysnlphides. 
Potassium,  for  example,  forms  the  series  of  sulphides,  K^,  K,|S^  ^Ai 


*  A  more  extended  table  is  fdven  In  Watt8*8  Dictionary  of  Chpmistry,  t. 
t  See  Kiehardson  and  Watts^s  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  Part  It.  pp.  6 
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K^4,  and  K2S^  the  tliird  and  fifth  of  which  have  no  analogues  in  the  oxygen 
series. 

There  are  also  hjdrosulphides  analogous  to  the  hydroxides,  and  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  a  metallic  sulphide  and  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  Hulphy- 
dnc  acid;  e.  9.,  potassium  hydrosulphide,  KiS.HlS  =  2KHS;  lead  hy- 
drosulphide,  rbi:^FlJS  =  Pbti^.-  Hydrosulphiaes  and  sulphides  may 
be  derived  from  sulphydric  acid  by  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the 
hydrogen  by  metals,  just  as  metallic  hydroxides  and  oxides  are  derived 
from  water. 

Many  metallic  sulphides  occtir  as  natural  minerals,  especially  the  sul- 
phides of  lead,  copper,  and  mercury,  which  afford  valuable  ores  for  the 
extraction  of  the  metals,  and  iron  bisulphide  or  iron  pyrites,  FeS,,  which 
IS  largely  used  as  a  source  of  sulphur,  and  for  the  preparation  of  ferrous 
sulphate. 

Sulphides  are  formed  artificially  by  heating  metals  with  sulphur;  by  the 
action  of  metals  on  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide ;  by  the  reduction  of  sul- 
phates with  hrdnjgen  or  charcoal ;  by  heating  metallic  oxides  in  contact 
with  caseous  hydrogen  sulphide  or  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide;  and  by 
precipitation  of  metallic  solutions  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  a  sulphide  of 
alkali-metal.  Some  metal&  as  copper,  lead,  silver,  bismuth,  mercury,  and 
cadmium,  are  precipitated  from  their  acid  solutions  by  hydrogen  sulphide, 
passed  into  them  as  gas  or  added  in  aqueous  solution,  the  sulphides  of  these 
metals  being  insoluble  in  dilute  acids ;  others,  as  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  man- 
ganese, zinc,  and  uranium,  form  sulphides  which  are  soluble  in  acids,  and 
these  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  only  from  alkaline  solutions, 
or  by  ammonium  or  potassium  sulphide  from  neutral  solutions.  Many  of 
these  sulphides  exhibit  characteristic  colors,  which  serve  as  indications  of 
the  presence  of  the  respective  metals  in  solution  (p.  174). 

Metallic  sulphides  are  also  formed  bv  the  reduction  of  sulphates  with 
organic  substances;  many  native  sulphides  liave  doubtless  been  formed  in 
this  way. 

The  physical  characters  of  some  metallic  sulphides  closelj  resemble 
those  of  the  metals  in  certain  particulars,  such  as  the  pectihar  opacity, 
lustre,  and  deusity,  especially  when  they  are  crystallized.  They  are  gene- 
rally crystallizable,  brittle,  and  of  a  gray,  pale  yellow,  or  aark  brown 
color.  Ifhe  sulphides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water;  most  of 
the  others  are  insolubleT  They  are  more  frequently  fusible  than  the  cor- 
responding oxides,  and  some  are  volatilizable,  as  mercury  sulphide  and 
arsenic  sulphide. 

Many  sulpfaides^  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  do  not 
undergo  any  decomposition ;  this  is  the  case  chiefly  with  those  containing 
the  smallest  proportions  of  sulphur,  such  as  the  monosulphides  of  iron  and 
zinc  Sulphides  containing  larger  proportions  of  sulphur  are  partially 
decomposea  by  heat,  losing  part  of  their  sulphur,  and  being  converted  into 
lower  sulphides ;  as  in  the  case  of  iron  bisulphide.  The  sulphides  of  gold 
and  platinum  are  completely  reduced  bv  heat. 

Some  sulphides  may  be  decomposed  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  heat 
and  of  subsUinoes  capable  of  combining  with  sulphur.  Thus,  for  instance, 
silver,  copper,  bismuth,  tin,  and  antimony  sulphides  are  reduced  by  hydro- 
gen ;  copper,  lead,  mercury,  and  antimony  sulphides  are  reduced  by  heating 
with  iron. 

Sulphides  which  are  not  reduced  by  heat  alone  are  always  decomposed 
when  heated  in  contact  with  oxygen  or  atmospheric  air.  Those  of  the 
alksdi-metals  and  earth-metals  are  converted  into  sulphates  by  this  means. 
Zinc^  iron,  manganese,  copper,  lead,  and  bismuth  sulphides  are  converted 
into  oxides,  and  sulphurous  oxide  is  produced ;  but  when  the  temperature 
is  not  above  dull  rraneas,  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphate  is  also  formed  by 
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direct  oxidntion.  Mercury  and  silver  sulpliides  are  completely  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state.  Some  native  sulphides  CTadually  undergo  alteration  by 
mere  exjiosure  to  the  air ;  but  the  action  is  then  generally  limited  to  the 
production  of  sulphates,  unless  the  oxidation  takes  mace  so  rapidly  that  the 
heat  generated  is  sufficient  to  decom{>o6e  the  sulphate  first  produced.  In 
the  production  of  some  metnls  for  use  in  the  arts,  the  separation  of  sulphur 
from  the  native  minerals  is  efiected  chiefly  by  means  of  this  action  in  the 
operation  of  roasting. 

Metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  in  like  manner  when  heated  with 
metallic  oxides  in  suitable  proportions,  yielding  sulphurous  oxide  and  the 
metal  of  both  the  sulphide  and  oxide.  Lead  is  reauoed  fhun  the  native 
sulphide  in  this  manner. 

Many  metallic  sulphides  are  decomposed  by  acids  in  presence  of  water, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  being  evolved,  while  the  metal  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  chlorous  radicle  of  the  acid.  Kitric  acid  when  concentrated 
decomposes  most  sulphides,  with  formation  of  metallic  oxide,  sulphuric  add, 
sulphur,  and  a  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen.  Nitromuriatic  add  acts  in  a  dmilar 
manner,  but  still  more  energetically. 

Sulphur-Salts. — ^The  sulphides  of  the  more  basvlous  metals  unite  with 
those  of  the  more  chlorous  or  electro-negative  metals,  and  of  the  non- 
metallic  elements,  forming  sulphur-salts,  analogous  in  composition  to 
the  oxygen  salts,  e,  g, : — 

Carbonate,  K^CO,        Arsenate,  KsAs04 

Thiocarbonate,       KjCS,         Thioarsenate,     KgAsSf. 

Antimonate,  2K8Sb04  =  3K40,Sb,Oj 

Thioantimonate,        2K^bS4  =  3K2S,ShX* 

Selenides. — These  compounds  are  analogous  in  composition  and  in 
many  of  their  properties  to  the  sulphides,  and  imite  one  with  the  other, 
forming  selenium-salts  analogous  to  the  oxygen  and  sulphur  salts.  They 
Are  prepared  by  funing  the  metals  with  selenium ;  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  a  heavy  metal  with  hydrogen  selenide,  or  a  dissolved  selenide  of 
alkali-metal;  by  heating  selenium  with  a  metallic  oxide  or  carbonate;  or 
by  igniting  a  selenite  or  selenate  with  hydrogen  or  charcoal. 

The  selenides  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water;  their  solutions 
are  colorless  when  freshly  prepared,  but  gradually  turn  red  from  separation 
of  selenium.  The  selenides  of  barium,  strontium,  and  caldum  are  flesh- 
colored,  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble  in  aqueous  selenhvdric  add. 
The  selenides  of  aluminium,  beryllium,  magnesium,  yttrium,  and  its  allied 
metals  (p.  291),  and  those  of  manganese  and  zinc,  are  also  flesh-colored  and 
insoluble  in  water.  The  other  metallic  selenides  are  mostly  dark-colored, 
exhibit  metallic  lustre,  and  are  mostly  more  fusible  than  the  corresponding 
metals.  When  they  are  heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  the  selenium  bums 
slowly  away  with  a  reddish-blue  flame  and  an  odor  of  horseradish.  Sele- 
nides are  less  soluble  in  nitric  add  than  the  pure  metals ;  mercury  seloiide 
almost  insoluble.  Chlorine  with  the  aid  of  heat  converts  them  into  chloride 
of  selenium  and  metallic  chlorides.  Heated  in  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride^ 
they  yield  metallic  chlorides  and  hydrogen  selenide. 

TellnrideB  are  analogous  in  composition  and  properties  to  the  sul- 
phides and  selenidts,  but  they  likewise  exhibit  some  of  the  characters  of 
metallic  alloys.  The  tellurides  of  alkali-metal  are  prepnred  bv  heating 
powdered  tellurium  with  alkaline  carbonates  mixed  with  finely-divided 
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cbarooaly  or  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  telluride  throagh  solutions  of  the 
alkalies.  Their  solutions  have  a  port-wine  color  and  deposit  tellurium  on 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  otlier  teilurides  may  be  obtained  by  fusing  the 
respective  metals  with  tellurium,  or  by  precipitating  a  metallic  solution  witli 
hydrogen  tellaride  or  a  telluride  of  alkali-metal.  The  teilurides  of  gold, 
silver,  and  bismuth  are  found  native. 

Metals  also  form  definite  compounds  with  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  silicon, 
boron,  and  carbon:  but  these  compounds  are  comparatively  unimportant, 
excepting  the  carbonides  of  iron,  which  form  cast  iron  and  steel. 
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METALS  OP  THE  ALKALIES. 

This  group  includes  five  metals,  viz.,  potassium,  sodiiun,  rabidium, 
csesium,  and  lithium.  They  are  soft,  easily  fusible,  volatile  at  higher 
temperatures;  combine  very  energetically  with  oxygen;  decompose  water 
at  all  temperatures ;  and  form  strongly  basic  oxides,  which  are  very  soluble 
in  water,  yielding  powerfully  caustic  and  alkaline  hydroxides,  not  decom- 
posable by  heat  Their  carbonates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  each  metal 
forms  only  one  chloride.  The  hypothetical  metal  ammonium  (p.  191)  is 
usually  added  to  the  list  of  alkali-metals,  on  account  of  the  general  similar- 
ity of  its  compounds  to  those  of  potassium  and  sodium. 


POTASSnTM. 

Symbol  K  (Kalium).    Atomic  weight,  39.04. 

Potassium  was  discovered  in  1807  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  who  obtained  it  In 
very  small  quantity  by  exposing  a  piece  of  moistened  potassium  hydroxide 
to  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  the  alkali  being  placed  between 
a  pair  of  platinum  plates  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Processes  have 
since  been  devised  for  obtaining  this  metal  in  almost  any  quantity  that  can 
be  desired. 

An  intimate  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  charcoal  is  prepared  by 
calcining  in  a  covered  iron  pot  the  crude  tartar  of  commerce ;  when  cold  it 
is  rubbed  to  powder,  mixed  with  one-tenth  part  of  charcoal  in  small  lumps, 
and  quickly  transferred  to  a  retort  of  stout  hammered  iron :  the  latter  may 
be  one  of  the  iron  bottles  in  which  mercury  is  imported.  The  retort  is  in- 
troduced into  a  furnace  a  (fi^.  147),  and  placed  horizontally  on  supports  of 
fire-brick,  /,  /.  A  wrought-iron  tube  d,  four  inches  long,  serves  to  convey 
the  vapors  of  potassium  into  a  receiver  e,  formed  of  two  pieces  of  wrought 
inm  a  6  (fig.  148),  which  are  fitted  closely  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
shallow  Ik)x  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  are  kept  together  by  clamp- 
screws.  The  iron  plate  should  be  one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  twelve  inches 
long,  and  five  inches  wide.  The  receiver  is  open  at  both  ends,  the  socket 
fitting  upon  the  neck  of  the  iron  bottle.  The  object  of  giving  the  receiver 
this  flattened  form  is  to  ensure  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  potassium,  and  thus 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  action  of  the  carbon  monoxide,  which  is  disengaged 
during  the  entire  process,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  the  potas- 
sium, forming  a  aangerously  explosive  compound.  Before  connecting  the 
receiver  with  the  tube  r/,  the  fire  is  slowly  raised  till  the  iron  bottle  attains 
a  dull  red  heat.  Powdered  vitrefied  borax  is  then  sprinkled  upon  it,  which 
melts  and  forms  a  coating,  serving  to  protect  the  iron  from  oxidation.  The 
heat  is  then  to  be  UTfced  until  it  is  very  intense,  care  being  taken  to  raise  it 
as  ecjually  as  possible  throughout  every  part  of  the  furnace.  When  a  full 
reddish-white  heat  is  attained,  vapors  of  potassium  besrin  to  appear  and 
burn  with  a  bright  flame.  The  receiver  is  then  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the 
tube,  which  must  not  project  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  through  the 
iron  plate  forming  the  front  wall  of  the  furnace;  otherwise  the  tube  is  liable 
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Fig.  m. 


moved  b^  thriiBlinK  in  an  iron  bar,  and,  if  this  foil,  the  Sre  ni 
diaiely  witlidrawn  Dy  reinovinK  the  baw  from  the  furnace,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  which  support  the  iron  bottle.  Tlie  receiver  is  kept  cool  b;  the 
applicition  of  a  wet  cloth  to  in  outside.  When  the  operation  is  complete, 
the  receiver  with  the  polaft^iura  is  removed,  and  immediately  plunnH  into  a 
veael  of  rectified  petroleutn  provided  with  a  cover,  and  kept  cool  Sir  imnier- 
■iiin  in  water,  when  the  apparatus  is  sufficientlj  cooled,  the  potassium  is 
detached  and  preiierved  under  petrolentn. 

If  ihe  poiassloin  be  wanted  absohitelj  pure,  it  must  be  afterward  rediit- 
tilled  in  an  iron  retort,  iaUi  which  some  [letroleum  hu  been  put,  that  its 
vapor  may  expel  the  air  and  prevent  oxidatioo  of  the  metiil. 

rotaaiiuMi  is  a  brilliant  white  metal,  with  a  high  degree  of  luatre ;  at  the 
common  teniperalure  of  Ihe  air  it  is  soft,  and  may  be  easilv  cut  with  a  knife, 
but  at  0°  C.  it  is  brittle  and  crystalline.  It  inells  completely  at  62.5°  C. 
(144.5°  P.).  and  diMils  at  a  low  red  heat.  It  floatii  od  water,  ItR  specific 
gravity  being  only  0.S65. 

Expoaed  to  tlie  air,  potussium  oxidites  instantly,  a  (omiah  covering  the 
eurface  of  the  metal,  wliicli  quickly  thickens  to  a  crust  of  caustic  polash. 
Thrown  apon  water,  it  takes  fire  aponlaneouBlv,  and  bums  with  a  boiutiful 
plirple  flame,  yielding  an  alkaline  solution.  When  it  ia  brought  into  con- 
tiut  with  a  little  water  in  a  jar  standing  over  mercury,  the  liquid  is  decom- 
posed with  great  energy,  and  hydrogen  is  liberated.  Potassiaro  is  always 
preserved  under  the  surface  of  petroleum. 

Fotaaslmii  CtiloiidB,  KCl,  occurs  in  sea-water  and  in  many  minend 
aprines,  and  is  the  chief  constitu-.  nt  of  the  "  potash-salt "  of  Slassfurt  near 
Miuiciebncg,  which  forms  n  layer  80  to  100  feet  thick,  lying  above  Ihe  rock- 
salt,  and  consists  mainly  of  camallite,  KCl,Mg<Jl, -f  6H,0,  and  kiexerile, 
MgSOj  ~i-  11,0,  interspersed  with  veins  of  sylvine,  KCl,  and  several  cal- 
cium and  magnesium  salts.  All  these  minerals  are  verr  deliquescent,  and 
the  entire  dppcisit  appears  Co  have  been  formed  by  the  drying  up  of  an  in- 
land sea  or  salt-water  lake.    Similar  beds  occur  at  Kalusi  m  Gallicin. 

The  preparation  of  potaaiium  chloride  from  the  ")H)tash-Balt"  depends 
apon  the  nut  that  carnallite  forms  only  in  solutions  ciinlaining  exci-ss  of 
magnesium  chloride,  so  that  when  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  Ihe 
■olutitHi  ia  left  to  cool,  no  double  salt  aepaniteii,  but  the  more  soluble  chloride 
of  mogiieeium  remains  in  solution,  while  part  of  the  potassium  chloride  crys- 
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tallises  out.    The  motlier-liqaors  are  then  ^rther  treated  for  the  reoorery  of 
the  remaining  quantity. 

The  *'  potash-salt "  is  first  diasolyed  in  cold  water ;  the  solution  is  heated 
by  a  steam  pipe  conveying  steam  at  1 20°  C.  ( 248°  F. ),  and  continually  stirrvd 
by  revolving  arms  to  facilitate  solution ;  and  the  liquid,  after  standing  for 
ten  hours,  is  decanted  from  the  insoluble  matter.  The  clear  solution  mark- 
ing 32°  B.  is  completely  saturated  with  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  mag- 
nesium, and  contains  also  small  quantities  of  sodium  chloride  and  magne- 
sium sulphate.  It  is  transferred  to  a  series  of  crystallizing  vessels  in  which 
crystals  are  deposited  containing  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  potassium  clilo- 
ride,  a  charge  of  20,000  kilograms  of  *' potash-salt''  yielding  from  16,000  to 
17,000  kilograms  of  this  impure  chloride  of  potassium.  The  crystals  are 
washed  with  water  to  remove  the  adhering  mothei^liquor  and  the  magne- 
sium chloride,  after  which  they  contain  80  per  cent  of  potassium  diloride. 

Potassium  chloride  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from  the  mother-liquor  of 
sea-water  and  from  certain  mineral  spiings.  In  the  mlinea  on  the  west  and 
south  coasts  of  France,  the  mother-liquors  remaining  after  the  common  salt 
has  been  deposited  are  preserved  in  reservoirs  during  the  summer,  when  a 
mixture  of  magnesium  sulplmte  and  common  salt  separates  out.  The  mother- 
liquor  from  this  is  evaporated  in  shallow  pans,  and  thus  converted  into  car- 
naJlile,  which  is  worked  up  as  above  described. 

I'otassium  chloride  is  also  obtained  in  Inrge  quantities  as -a  by-product  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  chlorate,  any  lesidital  portions  of  the  latter  being 
easily  deoxidized  by  ex|iosure  to  a  red  heat 

Potassium  chloride  closely  resembles  common  salt  in  appearance,  and 
crystHllizes,  like  the  latter,  in  cubes.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  three  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water :  tliey  are  anhydrous, 
have  a  simple  saline  taste,  with  slight  bitterness,  and  fuse  at  a  red  heat 
Potassium  chloride  is  volatilized  by  a  very  high  temperature. 

Potassium  chloride  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  other  potassium  salts,  as 
the  nitrate,  chlorate,  carbonate,  and  chromate,  and  of  potash-alum.  The 
impure  salt  is  employed  in  the  composition  of  artificial  manures. 

PotaBBinm  Iodide,  KI. — There  are  three  different  methods  of  preparing 
this  import:int  medicinal  compound. 

(1.)  When  iodine  is  ndded  to  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash  free  from 
carbonate,  it  is  dissolved  in  large  quantity,  forming  a  colorless  solution 
contJiining  potassium  iodide  and  iodate;  the  reaction  Lh  the  same  as  in  the 
analogous  case  with  chlorine.  When  the  solution  begins  to  be  permanently 
colored  by  the  iodine,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  cautiouslv  heated  to 
n.'dness,  by  which  the  iodate  is  entirely  converted  into  iodide.  l*he  mass  is 
tlien  dissolved  in  water,  and,  after  filtration,  made  to  crystallize. 

(2.)  Iodine,  water,  and  iron-filings  or  scraps  of  zinc  are  placed  in  a  warm 
situation  until  the  combination  is  complete  and  the  solution  colorless.  The 
resulting  iodide  of  iron  or  zinc  is  tnen  filtered,  and  exactly  decomposed 
with  solution  of  pure  potassium  carbonate,  great  care  beiug  taken  to  avoid 
excee  of  the  latter.  Potassium  iodide  and  ferrous  carbonate  or  zinc  car- 
bonate are  tlius  obtained  :  the  former  is  scparatt  d  by  filtration,  and  evapor- 
ated until  the  solution  is  sufiiciently  concentrated  to  crystallize  on  cooling, 
the  washings  of  the  filter  being  added  to  avoid  loss. 

Fel,  +  KjCOs  =  2KI  +  FeCOj. 

(3.)  A  very  simple  method  for  the  preparation  of  potassium  iodide  was 
proposed  by  Liebig.  One  part  of  amorphous  phospnonis  is  added  to  40 
|)art8  of  warm  water;  20  parts  of  dry  iodine  are  then  gradually  added  and 
Ultimately  mixed  with  the  phosphorus  by  trituration.     The  dark-brown 
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liqaid  thus  obtained  is  now  heated  *on  the  water-bath  until  it  becomen  color- 
less; it  is  then  poured  oflTfrom  the  iindlsBolycKi  phoephonis,  and  neutralized, 
fiirt  with  barium  carbonate  and  then  with  barytu-water,  until  it  be<'ome8 
slightly  alkaline ;  and  the  insoluble  barium  phosphate  is  filtered  off  and 
washed.  The  filtrate  now  cont^iins  nothing  but  banum  iodide,  which,  when 
treated  with  potassium  sulphate,  yields  insoluble  barium  sulphate  and  potas- 
siam  iodide  m  solution.  Lime  answers  nearly  as  well  ns  baryta. 
Potassiuiu  iodide  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  often,  from  some  unex- 

glained  cause,  milk-white  and  opaque.  It  is  anhydrous,  melts  readily  when 
eated,  at  639""  C.  (1182°  F.)  according  to  Camelly,  and  volatilizes  at  higher 
temperatures.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  when  pure  does  not 
deliquesce  in  a  moderately  dry  atmosphere:  it  is  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

Solution  of  potassium  iodide,  like  those  of  all  the  soluble  iodides,  dis- 
solves a  larse  quantity  of  free  iodine,  forming  a  deep-browu  liquid,  not 
decomposed  by  water. 

Potassimii  Bromide,  KBr,  may  be  obtained  by  processes  exactly  simi- 
lar to  those  just  descrilied,  substituting  bromine  for  the  iodine.  It  is  a 
colorless  and  very  soluble  salt,  quite  undistinguishable  iu  appearance  and 
general  characters  from  the  iodiide. 

Potassium  Oxides.— Potassium  forms  two  oxides,  K,0  and  K,04,  also 
a  hydroxide,  KHO,  corresponding  with  the  monoxide. 

The  monoxide,  I^tO,  also  called  anhydrous  potash,  or  potomri,  is  formed 
when  potassium  in  thin  slious  is  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  dry 
air  free  from  carbon  dioxide;  also  when  the  hydroxide  is  heated  with  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  metallic  potassium. 

2KH0  -h  K,  =  2K,0  -f  H,. 

It  is  white^  very  deliquescent  and  caustic,  combines  energetically  with 
water,  forming  potassium  hvdi-oxide,  and  becomes  incandescent  when  moist- 
ened with  it:  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at  very  high  tern tieratu res. 

K  — 0  —  0 

The  Utrozidej  Kfi^,  or  |  ,  is  produced  when  potassium  is  burnt 

K  — O  — O 
in  excess  of  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas.  It  is  a  chrome-yellow  powder,  which 
cakes  together  at  about  280^.  It  absorbs  moisture  rapidly,  and  is  decom- 
fNiscd  by  water,  giyin|^  off  oxygen,  and  forming  a  solution  of  the  dioxide. 
When  gently  heated  m  a  stream  of  carbon  monoxide,  it  yields  potassium 
carl>onate  and  two  atoms  of  oxygen : 

KA  +  CO  =  KjCO,  4-  O,: 

with  carbon  dioxide  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  giving  off  3  atoms  of 
oxygen. — (Harcourt,  Chem.  Soe.  Jour.,  1861,  p.  267.) 

Potassium  Hydroxide,  KHO,  commonly  called  eausiie  potash,  or  potassa, 
is  a  very  important  substance,  and  one  of  great  practical  utility.  It  is  always 
prepareil  by  decomposing  the  carbonate  with  calcium  hydroxide  (slaked 
lime).  10  parts  of  |K>tas8inm  carbonate  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of  water, 
and  heated  to  ebullition  in  a  clean  untinned  iron,  or,  still  better,  silver 
vessel :  8  parts  of  good  quicklime  are  meanwhile  slaked  in  a  coverea  basin, 
and  the  resulting  calcium  hydroxide  is  added,  little  by  little,  to  the  boiling 
solution  of  carbonate,  with  frequent  stirring.  When  all  the  lime  has  been 
introduced,  the  mixture  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  then  removed  from  the 
fire,  and  covered  up.    In  a  very  short  time  the  solution  will  have  become 
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qnite  clear  and  fit  for  decantation,  the  calcium  carbonate,  with  the  excem 
of  hydrate,  settling  down  as  a  heavy,  sandy  precipitate.  It  should  not 
efTervesce  with  acids. 

It  is  essential  in  this  process  that  the  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  be 
dilute,  otherwise  the  decomposition  becomes  imperfect.  The  proportion  of 
lime  recommended  is  much  greater  than  that  required  by  theory,  but  it  is 
always  proper  to  have  an  excess. 

The  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  may  be  concentrated  by  quick 
evaporation  in  the  ii-on  or  silver  vessel  lo  any  desired  extent ;  when  heated 
until  vapor  of  water  is  no  longer  given  off,  and  then  left  to  cool,  it  vields 
the  solid  h^droxidcL  KHO  or  K,0|H,0.  Pure  potatssium  hydroxide  is  also 
easily  obtained  by  heating  to  reaness  for  half  an  hour  in  a  covered  cop|)er 
vessel  one  part  of  pure  (X)wdered  nitre  with  two  or  three  parts  of  finely- 
divided  copper  foil.    The  mass,  when  cold,  is  treated  with  water. 

Potassium  hydroxide  is  a  white  solid  substance,  very  deliquescent,  and 
soluble  in  water;  alcohol  also  xiissolves  it  freely,  which  is  the  case  with 
comparatively  few  potassium  compounds:  the  solid  hydroxide  of  commerce, 
which  is  very  impure,  may  thus  be  purified.  The  solution  of  this  substance 
possewies,  in  the  very  highest  degree,  the  properties  termed  alkaline:  it 
restores  the  blue  color  to  litmus  which  has  been  reddened  by  an  acid ;  neu- 
tralizes completely  the  most  powerful  acids;  has  a  nauseous  and  peculiar 
tJiBte;  dissolves  the  skin  and  mainr  other  organic  matters,  and  is  frequently 
used  by  surgeons  as  a  cautery.  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  soft  soap. 

Potassium  hydroxide,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  rapidly 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air :  hence  it  must  be  kept  in  clo(:ely-6top|»ed 
bottles.  When  imperfectly  prepared,  or  partially  altered  by  exposure,  it 
efiiervesces  with  an  acid.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  hent,  but  volatilizes  unde- 
compo<ed  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

The  following  table  of  the  densities  and  values  in  fKitassium  hydroxide  of 
difierent  solutions  of 'caustic  potash  has  been  calculated  by  Gerlach  from  the 
experiments  of  Titnnermann  and  Schiff: — 


KOH 

per  cent.  Density. 

1  .         .        .  .  1.009 

5  .        .        .  .  1.041 

10  ...  .  1.083 

15  ...  .  1.128 

20  ...  .  1.177 

25  ...  .  1.230 

30  ...  .  1.288 

35  ...  .  1.349 


KOH 

per  cent  Density. 

40  ...  .  1.411 

45  ...  .  1.475 

50  ...  .  1.539 

55  ...  .  1.604 

60  ...  .  1.667 

65  ...  .  1.729 

70  ...  .  1.790 


The  liquor  pokMcs  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  contains  about  5  per  cent  KOH, 
and  has  a  density  of  1.058. 

Potassinm  Chlorate,  KaO,  =  aO.(OK).— The  theorjr  of  the  pro- 
duction of  chloiic  acid  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  has  been  already  explained  (p.  169).  Cnlorine  gas  is  conducted  by 
a  wide  tube  into  a  strong  and  warm  8olntion  of  potassium  carbonate,  until 
absorption  of  the  gas  ceases;  and  the  liqiiid  is,  if  necessary,  evaporated, 
and  then  left  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  slightly  soluble  chlorate  may  crys- 
tallise out  The  mother-liquor  afibrds  a  second  crop  of  crystals,  but  they 
are  much  more  contaminated  with  potassium  chloride.  It  may  be  purified 
by  one  or  two  recrjrstallizations. 

Potassium  chlorate  is  soluble  in  about  20  parts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling 
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water :  the  crystals  are  anhydrous,  flat,  and  tabular ;  in  taste  it  somewhat 
resembles  nitre.  When  heated  it  gives  off  the  whole  of  itn  oxygen  as  gas 
and  leaves  potassium  chloride.  By  arresting  the  decomposition  when  the 
evolution  of  gas  begins  to  slacken,  and  redisBolving  the  salt,  potassium  per- 
chlorate  and  chloride  may  be  obtained. 

This  salt  deflagrates  violently  with  combustible  matter,  explosion  often 
occurring  by  friction  or  blows.  When  about  1  grain-weight  of  chlorate  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur  are  ruhbed  in  a  mortar,  the  mixture  explodes 
with  a  loud  report :  hence  it  cannot^  be  used  in  the  preparation  or  gun- 
powder instead  of  the  nitrate.  Potassium  chlorate  is  now  a  large  article  of 
commerce,  being  employed,  together  with  phosphorus,  in  making  instan- 
taneous-light matches. 

Potassiiun  PeroUorate.  KCIO4  =  C10,(0K).— This  salt  has  been 
already  noticed  under  the  head  of  perchloric  acid.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
projecting  powdered  potassium  chlorate  into  warm  nitric  acia,  when  the 
chloric  acia  is  resolved  into  perchloric  acid,  chlorine,  and  oxygen.  The 
salt  is  separated  fn)m  the  nitrate  by  crystallization.  Potassium  perchlorate 
is  a  very  slightly  soluble  sailt :  it  requires  55  pjirts  of  cold  water,  but  is  more 
freely  taken  up  at  a  boiling  heat  The  crystals  are  small,  and  have  the 
figure  of  an  octahedron  with  square  base,  it  is  decomposed  by  heat  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  chlorate. 

Potassinm  Bromate,  KBrO„  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  a 
warm  solution  of  potassium  bromide  and  caustic  potash :  KBr  -|-  6K0H 
-f  3CL  =  KBrO,  +  6KC1  -h  3H.O.  The  solution  on  cooling  deposits  part 
of  the  oromate,  and  the  rest  may  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  alcohoL 
It  crystallizes  in  six-sided  tables  or  prisms,  moderately  soluble  in  hot,  very 
slightly  in  cold  water. 

PotaBoiam  lodate,  KIOs,  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  cold 
water  containing  iodine  in  suspension  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,  then  add- 
ing the  calculated  quimtity  of  potassium  chlorate  and  warming:  ICl 
-\-  KGIO,  =  01,  H-  KID,.  It  forms  small  cubic  crystals,  and  requires  a  much 
stronger  heat  to  decompose  it  than  the  chlorate.  It  unites  with  iodic  acid, 
forming  the  salts  KI(),,HIO,  and  EIO„2KIO,.  Poiasmtm  pcriodctte,  KIO., 
is  formed  when  clilorme  is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  the  iodate  and 
caustic  potash,  and  separates  in  shining  crystals  isomorphous  with  the 
perchlorate. 

PotasBlom  Salphates. — Potassium  forms  a  normal  or  neutral  sulphate^ 
two  acid  sulphates,  and  an  anhydrosulphate. 

Normal  jxriassium  tulphaJUy  or  Dvpotam^  mJphaU,  E^SO^  =  S02(0K), 
=  K,0,80s,  is  obtained  oy  neutralizing  the  acid  residue  left  in  the  retort 
when  nitric  acid  is  prepared  with  crude  potassium  carbonate.  The  solution 
yields,  on  cooling,  hard  transparent  crystals  of  the  normal  sulphate,  which 
may  be  rediasolved  in  boiling  water  ana  recrystaliized. 

Potassium  sulphate  is  soluble  in  about  10  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much 
smaller  ouantity  of  boiling  water:  it  has  a  bitter  tsiste,  and  is  neutral  to  test- 
paper.  The  crystals  are  combinations  of  rhombic  pyramids  and  prisms^ 
much  resembling  those  of  quartz  in  figure  and  ajppearanoe :  they  are  anhy- 
drous, and  decrepitate  when  suddenly  heated„  which  is  often  the  case  with 
salts  containing  no  water  of  crystallization.  They  are  quite  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 

Aeid  pokuisiutn  ni/pAote,  Hydrogen  and  potassium  SHlphaJte,  or  Monopofofsie 
sulpkatey  KHSO4  =p02(0K)(0H),  commonly  called  oisulphate  <^  potttnh, — 
To  obtain  this  salt  the  normal  sulphate  in  powder  is  mixed  with  half  its 
27* 
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weiglit  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
vessel  placed  under  a  chimney :  the  fused  salt  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and 
left  to  crystallize.  The  crystals  have  the  figure  of  flattened  rhombic  prisms, 
and  are  much  more  soluble  than  the  normid  salt,  requirinff  only  twice  their 
weight  of  water  at  15.5°  C.  (59.9°  F.),  and  less  than  half  that  quantity  at 
100°  C.    The  solution  has  a  sour  taste  and  strongly  acid  i  caption. 

PoiaRsium  diaulphate  or  Pyr<mUpkaie,  K^JO^j  derived  from  Noidhausen 
sulphuric  acid,  HjSjOf,  and  commonly  called  afikytiravs  bitulphale  of  polaah^ 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  equal  weights  of  the  normal  sulphate  and  oil  of 
vitriol  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm  distilled  water,  and  leaving  the  solution 
to  cool. 

The  pvrosulphate  crystallizes  out  in  long  delicate  needles,  which  if  left  for 
several  days  in  the  mother-liquor  disappear,  and  give  place  to  crystals  of 
the  ordinary  acid  sulphate  above  described.  TJiis  salt  is  decomposed  by  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  and  is  converted  by  strong  fuming  sulphuric  aci<i 
into  hydropotamc  pyromdphcUej  KHSjOj,  which  crystallizes  in  transparent 
prisms.  The  normal  pyrosulphate  in  fine  powder,  heated  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide,  is  converted  into  sulphate  and  thlo- 
sulphate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide : — 

K  AOt  +  2KHS  =  K^4  +  KAO,  +  H^ 

PotasBlam  Nitrate;  Nitre;  SaUpetre.  KNO.  =  NOjfOK).— This  im- 
portant compound  is  a  natural  product,  being  oisengaged  by  a  kind  of 
efilorescenoe  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  certain  drv  and  hot  coun tries. 
It  may  also  be  produced  by  artificial  means,  namely,  by  the  oxidation  of 
ammonia  in  presence  of  a  powerful  base. 

In  France,  laree  Quantities  of  artificial  nitre  are  prepared  by  mixing  ani- 
mal refuse  of  all  kinds  with  old  mortar  or  slaked  lime  and  eartn,  and  placing 
the  mixture  in  heaps,  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  roof,  but  freely  exposed 
to  the  air.  From  time  to  time  the  hc^aps  are  watered  with  putrid  urine,  and 
the  mass  is  turned  over  to  expose  fresh  surfaces  to  the  air.  vVhen  much  salt 
has  been  formed,  the  mixture  is  lixiviated,  and  the  solution,  which  contains 
calcium  nitrate,  is  mixed  with  potassium  carbonate;  calcium  carbonate  is 
formed,  and  the  nitric  acid  transferred  to  the  alkali.  The  filtered  solution 
is  then  made  to  crystallize,  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by  resolution  and 
crystallization,  the  liquid  oeing  stirred  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large 
crystals. 

A  large  portion  of  the  nitre  used  in  this  country  comes  from  India:  it  is 
dissolved  in  water,  a  little  potassium  carbonate  is  added  to  precipitate  lime, 
and  then  the  salt  is  purified  as  above. 

Considerable  quantities  of  nitre  are  now  manufactured  by  decomposing 
native  so^lium  nitrate  (Chili  saltpetre)  with  carbonate  or  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. In  Belgium  the  potassium  caroonate  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  the 
beet-root  sugar  manufactories  is  largely  used  for  this  purpose ;  tlie  potassium 
nitrate  thus  prepared  is  very  pure,  and  is  produced  at  a  low  price. 

Potassium  nitrate  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  six-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral 
summits,  belonging  to  the  rhombic  or  trimetric  system :  it  is  soluble  in  7 
parts  of  water  at  15.5°  C.  (59.9°  F.),  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  water. 
Its  taste  is  saline  and  cooling,  and  it  is  without  action  on  vegetable  colors. 
It  melts  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  is  completely  decomposed  by  a 
strong  heat. 

When  it  is  thrown  on  the  surface  of  many  metals  in  a  state  of  fusion,  or 
mixed  with  combustible  matter  and  heated,  rapid  oxidation  ensues  at  the 
expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  Examples  of  such  mixtures  are 
found  in  common  gunpowder,  and  in  nearly  all  pyrotechnic  compositions, 
which  bum  in  this  manner  independently  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and 
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even  under  water.  Gunpowder  is  made  hj  very  intimatelj  mixing  together 
potassium  nitrate,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  in  proportions  which  approach  2 
molecules  of  nitre,  3  atoms  of  carbon,  and  1  atom  of  sulphur. 

Theoe  quantities  give,  reckoned  to  100  parts,  and  compared  with  the  pro- 

£»rtions  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  English  government  powder,  the 
Ilowing  results: 

Potassium  nitrate . 

Charcoal 

Sulphur 


The  nitre  is  rendered  very  pure  bv  the  means  already  mentioned,  freed 
from  water  by  fusion,  and  ground  to  fine  powder;  the  sulphur  and  charcoal 
— the  latter  being  made  from  light  wood,  as  dogwood  or  alder — are  also 
finely  ground,  after  which  the  materials  are  weighed  out,  moistened  wj^h 
water,  and  thoroughly  mixed  by  grinding  under  an  edgo-mill.  The  miiss 
is  then  subjected  to  great  pressure,  and  the  mill-cake  tiius  produced  is  broken 
in  pieces,  nnd  placed  in  sieves  made  of  perforated  vellum  moved  bv  machinery, 
each  containing,  in  addition,  a  round  piece  of  heavy  wood.  Tlie  grains  of 
powder  broken  off  by  attrition  fill  through  the  holes  in  the  skin,  and  are 
easily  separated  from  the  dust  by  sifting.  The  powder  Ih,  lastly,  dried  by 
exposure  to  steam-heat,  and  somelimes  ^azed  or  polished  by  agitation  in  a 
kind  of  cask  mounted  (m  an  axis. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  when  gunpowder  is  fired,  the  whole  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  potassium  nitrate  Wits  transferred  to  the  carbon,  forming  cai^- 
bon  dioxide,  the  sulphur  combining  with  the  fiotiissium,  and  the  nitrogen 
beii)^  set  free.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tiiis  reaction  does  talce  place  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  that  the  large  volume  of  gas  thus  produced,  and 
still  further  expanded  by  the  very  high  temperature,  sufficiently  accounts 
for  the  explosive  effects.  But  recent  investigations  by  Bunsen,  Karolyi, 
and  others,  have  shown  that  the  actual  products  of  the  combustion  of  gun- 
powder are  much  more  complicated  than  this  theory  would  indicate,  a  very 
large  number  of  products  being  formed,  and  u  considerable  porti(m  of  the 
oxygen  being  transferred  to  the  potassium  sulphide,  converting  it  into  sul- 
phate, which  in  fact  constitutes  the  chief  portion  of  the  solid  residue  and 
of  the  smoke  formed  by  the  explosion.* 

Potassiam  PhOBphateB.— The  normal  Ortkophosphate,  K,P04,^  formed 
by  ifi:niting  phosphoric  acid  with  excess  of  potassium  aurbonate,  is  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  small  needles.  The  dipataainc  talt, 
KfHPO^,  obtained  by  mixing  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  with  a  quantity  of 
hydroxide  or  cai'bonate  of  potassium  sufficient  to  produce  a  slight  alkaline 
reaction,  and  evaporating,  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  uncrystallizable. 
The  mokopolasgie  salt,  KH,P04,  obtained  by  using  a  slight  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  forms  small  needle-shaped  crystals,  l^Ionging  to  the  quadratic 
system,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Normal  PotoBsium  Purophoaphatef  K^P^Of,  formed  by  igniting  dipotassic 
orthophosphate,  is  deliquescent,  and  separates  from  aqueous  solution  in 
fibrous  crystals  containing  3H.0.  The  acid  salty  KsH^F^Ot,  separates  as  a 
deliquescent  mass  on  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  the  normal  pyrophos- 
phate in  acetic  add. 

PoUufgium  M<mometaphotfphai€^  KPO3,  obtained  by  igniting  monopotoRsic 
orthophosphate,  is  almost  insoluble  in  water.  The  dimetaphMphait,  K,P./)«,- 
11,0,  prepared  by  decomposing  the  corresponding  copper  salt  with  potassiuui 

•  See  Watta's  Dictionary  of  Chomiiitry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  968. 
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sulphide,  is  soluble  in  water  and  crTStallicable ;  converted  by  ignition  into 
the  monometaphosphate. 

Potawinm  Arsenates.— The  not-nud  mU^  K,As04,  obtained  by  treat- 
ing arsenic  acid  with  excess  of  potash,  is  crystalline.  The  dipotassic  aaUj 
KfHAsOf,  is  difficult  to  ciystalliEe.  The  monopoiasste  9aU,  KH,A804|  forms 
large  crystals. 

Potassiom  Arsenites.— The  salt,  EAsO^HjAsOs,  is  obtained  as  a 
crystalline  powder  on  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  arsenious  oxide  in 
the  minimum  quantity  of  potash.  This  salt,  heated  with  solution  of  potiis- 
slum  carbonate,  is  converted  into  the  meta'anenite.  KAsO^,  and  this  latter 
heated  with  caustic  potash  yields  the  dtantnUR,  K^As^Oj,  likewise  precipe 
itable  by  alcohol. 

A  solution  of  potassium  arsenite,  known  in  medicine  as  *'  Fowler's  solu- 
tion," is  prepared  by  boiling  1  pt  arsenious  oxide  and  1  pt  potassium  car- 
bonate in  distilled  water,  and  diluting  to  90  parts  of  solution. 

Borates. — ^The  melahorale^  K.BO„  obtained  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  boric 
acid  and  potassium  csrbonate  in  the  r(K}uisite  proportions,  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  separates  in  small  monoclinic  crystals.  It  has  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  al)sorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  being  thereby  converted 
into  the  pyroboraie  or  Ulraboraie^  KJ^fl^  =  K^O,2B30s.  This  latter,  which 
is  also  formed  on  mixing  a  solution  of  boric  acid  with  a  slight  excess  of  pot- 
ash, IB  easily  soluble,  and  crystalliaes  in  hexagonal  pru^ms  containing  5H,0. 
The  tHboraUj  2KBs05,5H,0,  or  K,0,3BjO,.6H20,  is  formed  on  mixing  the 
hot  solutions  of  boric  acid  (1  mol.)  and  potassium  carbonate  (2  mols.),  and 
separates  in  glittering  rhombic  crystals.  The  pentaborate,  KB(Og,4H,0,  or 
K20,5B208,4U,0,  separates  in  rhombic  octahedrons  from  a  hot  solution  of 
caustic  potash  saturated  with  boric  acid. 

Silicates.— The  metasUicate,  KsSiO,  or  KjOjSiOt,  is  formed  when  silica 
is  fused  with  the  calculated  quantity  of  ^Hitassium  carbonate,  or  with  any 
larger  quantity :  for  experiment  shows  that  one  molecule  of  silica  cannot 
decompose  more  than  one  molecule  of  potassium  carbonate,  so  that,  for 
example,  the  reaction  2(KjO,CX),)  +  SiO,  =  2K20,SiO,  -|-  2CX),  cannot  take 
place,  and  the  orthosilicate,  ^48104,  does  not  exist.  The  UtrasiUeaUf  K^i40L 
(Fuchs's  soluble  glass),  is  prepared  by  fusing  45  pts.  quarts,  30  potash,  and 
3  powdered  charcoal,  boiling  the  resulting  grayish-black  glass  with  water, 
mixing  the  concentrated  solution  with  strong  alcohol,  and  washing  the  pre- 
cipitate thereby  formed  with  a  little  cold  water.  The  potash  water  glass 
thus  obtained  is  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as 
soda  water-glass  (p.  329),  but  is  now  almost  superseded  by  the  latter. 

Poiasifium.  FluomliocUe  or  Silicofivxmdej  KjSiFf,  is  precipitated  on  adding 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  to  a  soluble  potassium  salt  as  a  6emi-trans))arent  mass, 
which  after  washing  and  drying  forms  a  fine  white  powder,  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  cold,  freely  in  hot  water.  By  slow  cooling  it  may  be  obtained  in 
shining  octahedrons. 

Potassinm  Carbonates. — Potassium  forms  two  well-defined  carbon- 
ates, namely,  a  normal  or  neutral  carbonate,  K,GO„  and  an  acid  salt  con- 
taining KHCOj. 

Normal  Potasftium  ChrbonaUf  or  DipoioMie  OBBrbonaU^  K^OOs  =  OO(OK), 
=  K,0,(X),. — Potassium  salts  of  v^etable  adds  are  of  constant  oocorrence 
in  plants,  in  the  economy  of  which  they  perform  important  functions.  The 
potassium  is  derived  from  the  soil,  which,  when  capable  of  supporting 
vegetable  life,  always  contiiins  that  substance.    When  plants  are  burned, 
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the  or|i^nic  acids  are  destroyed,  and  the  potaasium  is  left  in  the  state  of 
cajrbonate. 

It  is  by  these  indirect  means  that  the  carbonate,  and  thence  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  salts  of  potassiura,  are  obtained.  The  great  natural  depos- 
itory of  the  alkali  is  the  felspar  of  granitic  and  other  unstratified  rocks, 
where  it  is  combined  with  siliai  and  in  an  insoluble  state.  The  extraction 
thence  is  attended  with  great  difficulties,  and  many  attempts  at  manufactur- 
ing it  on  a  large  scuUe  from  this  source  have  failed ;  but  experiments  made 
by  Mr.  T.  O.  Ward  appear  to  indicate  that  the  object  may  be  accomplished 
by  fusing  pot'vsic  rocks  with  a  mixture  of  calcium  carbonate  and  mioride. 
There  are,  however,  natural  processes  at  work  by  which  the  potash  is  con- 
stantly being  eliminated  from  these  rocks.  Under  the  influence  of  atmo- 
spheric agencies,  the  rocks  disintegrate  into  soils,  and  as  the  alkali  accjuires 
solubility,  it  is  gradually  taken  up  by  plants,  and  accumulates  in  their  sub- 
stance in  a  condition  highly  favorable  to  its  subsequent  applic:ition8. 

Potassium-salts  are  always  most  abundant  in  the  gnen  and  tender  parts 
of  plants,  as  may  be  expected,  since  from  these  evaix)ration  of  nearly  pure 
water  takes  place  to  a  large  extent:  the  solid  timber  of  forest  trees  contains 
comparatively  little. 

In  preparing  the  salt  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  ashes  are  subjected  to  a 
process  called  Tixivuition:  they  are  put  into  a  lai^e  cask  or  tun,  having,  near 
the  bottom,  an  aperture  stopped  by  a  plug,  and  a  quantity  of  water  is  added. 
A  Her  some  hours  the  liquid  is  arawn  o£^  and  more  water  added,  that  the 
whole  of  the  soluble  matter  may  be  removed.  The  weakest  solutions  are 
potired  in  place  of  water  upon  fresh  quantities  of  ash.  The  solutions  are 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  is  calcined,  to  remove  a  little 
brown  organic  matter:  the  product  is  the  crude  potash  or  pearlash  of 
commerce^  of  which  very  large  quantities  are  obtained  from  Russia  and 
America.  The  salt  is  very  impure,  containing  potassium  silicate,  sulphate, 
chloride,  etc. 

The  purified  potassium  carbonate  of  pharmacy  is  prepared  from  the  crude 
article  oy  adding;  an  equal  weieht  of  cold  water,  aj^itating  and  filtering, 
xno($t  of  tiie  foreign  salts,  from  their  inferior  solubility,  being  left  belli nd. 
The  solution  is  then  boiled  down  to  a  very  small  bulk,  and  left  to  cool, 
when  the  carbonate  separates  in  small  ciTStals  containing  2  molecules  of 
water,  Kj0O„2H,O;  these  are  drained  from  the  mother-liquor,  and  then 
dried  in  a  stove. 

A  still  purer  salt  may  be  obtained  by  exposing  to  a  red  heat  purified 
cream  of  tartar  (acid  potassium  tartrate),  and  separating  the  carbonate  by 
solution  in  water  and  cryst^Iization  or  evaporation  to  dryness. 

Potassium  carbonate  is  extremely  deliquesc^ent,  and  soluble  in  less  than 
its  own  weight  of  water;  the  solution  is  highly  alkaline  to  test-paper.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  By  heat  the  water  of  crystallization  is  driven  off, 
and  by  a  temperature  of  full  ignition  the  salt  is  fused,  but  not  otherwise 
changed.  This  substance  is  largely  used  in  the  arts,  and  is  a  compound  of 
great  importance. 

Acid  Pbiassium  QwbanaU,  Hydrogen  and  Poicusium  OnrbonaUj  or  Mono- 
pokuBic  OarbonaUf  KHCO),  commonly  called  Bicarbonale  of  Potash. — When 
a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  cold  solution  of  normal 
potassium  carbonate,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  white,  crystalline, 
less  soluble  substance  separated,  which  is  the  acid  salt.  It  is  collected, 
pressed,  rediasolved  in  warm  water,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  crystallize. 

Acid  potassium  carbonate  is  mnch  less  soluble  than  the  normal  carbonate, 
requiring  4  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it  The  solution  is  nearly  neutral 
to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  the  normal  salt.  When 
boiled  it  j^ives  off  carbon  dioxide.  The  crystals,  which  are  large  and  beau- 
tiful, derive  their  form  from  a  monodinic  prism :  they  are  decomposed  by 
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heat,  water  and  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved,  and  normal  carbonate  left 
beiiind : — 

2KHCOs  =  K,00,  -f  H,0  +C0^ 

Potassinm  Sulphides. — Potusium  heated  in  sulphar  vapor  buro^ 
with  great  brilliancy.  It  unites  with  sulphur  in  five  dinerent  proportions^ 
forming  the  compounds  KjS,  K^S^  ^2^  ^8^4»  ^s^6»  ^^  hydrosulphide  or 
sulphydrate,  KHS. 

MonomJpkide,  KjS. — It  is  doubtful  whether  this  compound  has  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state.  It  is  commonly  said  to  be  proiuiced  by  heating 
potassium  sulphate  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen,  or  by  igniting  the  same 
salt  in  a  coven d  vessel  with  finely  divided  charcoal;  but,  according  to 
Bauer,  one  of  the  higher  sulphides  is  always  formed  at  the  same  tmie, 
together  witli  oxide  of  potassium.  The  product  has  a  reddish-vellow  color, 
is  deliquescent,  and  acts  as  a  caustic  on  the  skin.  When  potassium  sulphate 
is  heated  in  a  covered  crucible  with  excess  of  lampblack,  a  mixture  of 
potassium  sulphide  and  finely  divided  carbon  is  obtained,  which  takes  fire 
spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  monosulphide  might 
perhaps  be  obtained  pure  by  heating  1  molecule  of  potassium  sulphydrate, 
KHS,  with  1  atom  of  the  metal. 

When  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of  caustic 

Cotnsh,  a  solution  of  the  sulphydrate  is  obtained,  which  is  colorless  at  firsts 
ul  ir  exposed  to  the  air  quickly  absorbs  oxygen  and  turns  yellow,  in  con- 
sttiuence  of  the  formation  of  bisulphide : — 

2Kns  +  O  =  K  A  +  H,0. 

If  a  solution  of  potash  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one-half  saturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other,  a  solution  is  formed 
which  may  eontiiin  potassium  monosulphide : — 

KHS  +  KHO  =  KjS  +  H,0. 

But  it  18  also  possible  that  the  hvdroxide  and  hydrosulphide  may  mix  with- 
out mutual  decomposition.  The  solution  when  mixed  with  one  of  the 
stronger  acids,  gives  off  hydrogen  sulphide  without  deposition  of  sulphur,  a 
reaction  which  is  c>onsistent  with  either  view  of  its  constitution. 

The  bimUphidef  KJSo,  is  formed,  as  already  observed,  on  expo8in(<  a  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrosulphide  to  the  air  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity.  By 
evaporation  in  a  vacuum  it  is  obtiiined  as  an  orange-colored,  easily  fusible 
substance. 

The  trimdphide,  K^,  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisul- 
phide over  ignited  potassium  carbonate,  as  long  as  gas  continues  to  escape : — • 

2K,C0,  +  3CSj  =  2K  A  +  4C0  +  CO^ 

Also,  together  with  potassinm  sulphate,  forming  one  of  the  mixtures  called 
liver  of  suiphwj  by  melting  562  parts  (4  molecules)  of  potassium  carbonate 
with  320  parts  (10  atoms)  of  sulphur : — 

4K,00,  +  Sm  =  K^O^  +  SKA  +  4C0,. 
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Tiie  tetrwntlpkid^j  ^s^if  *^^  formed  by  reducing  potassium  sulphate  with 
the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  penUvntlphide,  Kfi^  is  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  any  of  the 
preceding  sulphides  with  excess  of  sulphur  till  it  is  saturated,  or  by  fusing 
either  of  them  in  the  diy  state  with  sulphur.  The  excess  of  sulphur  then 
separates  and  floats  above  the  dark-brown  pentasuiphide. 

Ijiver  <^  aiUphw,  or  hepar  suipkuris,  is  a  name  given  to  a  brownish  sub- 
stance, sometimes  used  in  medicine,  made  by  fusing  together  difierent  pro- 
|N>rtioDS  of  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphur.  It  is  a  variable  mixture  of 
the  two  higher  sulphides  with  thioHuipIiate  and  sulphate  of  {lotassium. 

When  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  dry  potassium  carbonate  are  melted 
together  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  250°  C.  (482°  F.),  the  deoomnosition 
of  the  salt  is  quite  complete,  and  all  the  carbon  dioxide  is  expelled.  The 
fuMed  mass  dissolves  in  waler,  with  the  exception  of  a  little  mechaniisilly 
mixed  sulphur,  with  dnrk-brown  color,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain 
noiliing  brides  pentasuiphide  and  thiosulphate  of  potassium : — 

3K,0  +  S,,  =  2K  A  +  K  ,8,0,. 

When  the  mixture  has  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  that 
of  ignition,  it  is  found,  on  the  contrary,  to  contain  potassium  sulphate,  aris- 
ing from  the  decomi)06ition  of  the  thiosulphate  which  then  occurs : — 

4KAOs  =  KA  +  3K,S04. 

From  lioth  these  mixtures  the  potassium  pentasuiphide  may  be  extracted  by 
alcohol,  in  which  it  dii«olves. 

When  the  carlwnate  is  fused  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur  only,  the 
trisulphide  is  produced,  as  above  indicated,  instead  of  the  pentasuiphide. 

The  eflects  described  happen  in  the  same  manner  when  potassium  hy- 
droxide is  substituted  for  tlie  carbonate ;  also,  when  a  solution  of  the  hy- 
droxide is  boiled  with  sulphur,  a  mixture  of  sulphide  and  thiosulphate 
always  results. 

Pota8Bium-«alt8  are  colorless  wlien  not  associated  with  a  colored  metallic 
oxide  or  acid.  They  are  all  more  or  less  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters : — 

( 1.)  Solution  of  tartaric  acid^  addeti  in  excess  to  a  moderately  strong  solu<^ 
tion  of  a  potassium-salt,  gives,  after  some  time,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate 
of  cream  of  tartar :  the  efiect  is  greatly  promoted  by  strong  agitation. 

(2.)  Soluticm  of  pUuinio  ehhridt,  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  neces- 
sary, ffives  under  similar  conditions  a  crystalline  yellow  precipitate,  which 
is  a  double  salt  of  platinum,  tetrachloride,  and  potassium  chloride.  Both 
this  compound  and  cream  of  tartar  are,  however,  soluble  in  about  60  parts 
of  cold  water.    An  addition  of  alcohol  increases  the  delicacy  of  both  tests. 

(3.)  Perchloric  acid  and  Silicofluoric  aeidj  added  to  a  potassium-salt^  give 
rise  to  slightly  soluble  white  precipitates. 

(4.)  Potassium-salts  usually  color  the  outer  blowpipe  flame  purple  or 
violet ;  this  reaction  is  clearly  perceptible  only  when  the  potassium-salts  are 
pure. 

(5.)  The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  potassium  compounds  are  mem- 
tioned  at  page  96. 
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SODIUM. 

Symbol,  Na  (Natrium).    Atomic  weight,  12. 

Sodium  is  a  very  abundant  element,  and  very  widely  difiiised.  It  0€x:urs 
in  lai^  quantities  as  chloride,  in  rock-salt,  sea-water,  salt-springs,  and  many 
other  mineral  waters;  more  rarely  as  carbonate,  borate,  and  sulphate  in 
solution  or  in  the  solid  state,  and  as  silicate  in  many  minerals. 

Metallic  sodium  was  obtained  by  Davy  soon  af^er  the  discovery  of  potas- 
sium, and  by  similar  means.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard  afterward  prepared 
it  by  decomposing  sodium  hydroxide  with  metallic  iron  at  a  white  neat ; 
and  Brunner  showed  that  it  may  be  prepared  with  much  greater  fiicility  by 
distilliitg  a  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  charcoal. 

The  preparation  of  sodium  by  this  lastrmentioned  process  is  much  easier 
than  that  of  potassium,  not  being  complicated,  or  only  to  a  slight  extent,  by 
the  formation  of  secondary  products.  Within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been 
considerably  improved  by  Deville  and  others,  and  carried  out  on  the  maiiu- 
iacturing  scale,  sodium  being  now  employed  in  considerable  quantity  as  a 
reducing  a^ent,  est>ecially  in  the  manniacture  of  aluminium  and  magnesium. 

The  sod  mm  cartwnate  used  for  the  preparation  is  prepared  bv  calcining 
the  crystallized  neutral  carbonate.  It  must  be  thoroughlv  dried,  then 
pounded,  and  mixed  with  a  slight  excess  of  pounded  charcoal  or  coal.  An 
inactive  substance,  viz.,  pounded  chalk,  is  also  added  to  keep  the  mixture  in 
a  pasty  condition  during  the  operation,  and  prevent  the  fu.sed  sodium  car- 
bonate from  separating  from  the  charcoal.  The  following  are  the  propor- 
tions recommended  by  Deville: — 


For  Ixtboraiory  Operations 

Dry  sodium  carbonate       .717  parts. 
Charcoal   .        .        .        .  175     " 


For  Manufadnring  Operations. 

Drv  sodium  carbonate      .  30  kilogr. 
Coil 13      •' 


Chalk       .        .        .        .  108     «     i  Chalk        .        .        .        .    3      " 

These  materials  must  be  very  intimately  mixetl  by  pounding  and^  sifting, 
and  it  is  advantageous  to  calcine  the  mixture  before  introducing  it  into  the 
distilling  apparatus,  provided  the  calcination  can  be  effected  by  the  waste 
heat  of  a  furnace ;  the  mixture  is  thereby  rendered  more  compact,  so  that 
a  much  larger  quantity  can  be  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  given  size. 

The  distillation  is  performed,  on  the  laboratory  scale,  in  a  mercury-bottle 
heated  exactly  in  the  manner  described  for  the  preparation  of  potassium. 
For  manufacturing  opei-ations,  the  mixture  is  introduced  into  iron  cylinders, 
which  are  heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  so  arranged  tliat,  at  the 
end  of  the  distillation,  the  exhaustea  charge  may  be  withdrawn  and  a  fresh 
charge  introduced,  without  displacing  the  cylinders  or  putting  out  the  fire. 
The  receivers  used  in  either  case  are  the  same  in  form  and  dimensions  as 
those  employed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  (p.  312). 

When  the  process  goes  on  well,  the  sodium  collected  in  the  receivers  is 
nearly  pure;  it  mapr  be  completely  purified  by  melting  it  under  a  thin  layer 
of  petroleum.  This  liquid  is  decanted  as  soon  as  the  sodium  becomes  per- 
fectly fluid,  and  the  metal  is  nm  into  moulds  like  those  used  for  casting  lead 
or  zint. 

Sodium  is  a  silver-white  metal,  greatly  resembling  potassium  in  ever^ 
respect.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.972.  It  is  soft  at  common  temperatures, 
melts  at  97.6®  C.  (207.7°  F.),  and  oxidizes  very  rapidly  in  the  air.  When 
placed  on  the  KuHHce  of  cold  water,  it  decomposes  that  liquid  with  great 
violence,  but  seldom  takes  fire  unleaa  tlie  motions  of  the  (ragmeut  are  re- 
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strained,  and  its  rapid  ooolinff  is  diminished  by  adding  giim  or  starch  to  the 
water.  With  hot  water  it  takes  fire  at  once,  burning  with  a  bright  yeUow 
flame,  and  producing  a  solution  of  soda. 

Sodium  Chloride ;  Common  Salt,  NaCl. — This  very  important  sub- 
stance is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world  in  solid  beds  or  irregular  strata 
of  immense  thickness,  as  in  Cheshire,  Spain,  Gallicia,  at  Stassfurt,  and  many 
other  localities.  An  inexhaustible  supply  exists  also  in  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  large  quantities  are  obtain^  from  saline  springs. 

Salt  is  obtained  from  sea-water  by  evaporation  in  salterns  or  brine-pans, 
with  the  aid  of  air  and  sunshine.  This  process  is  extensively  practised  on 
the  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  also  in  this  country  at  Haylins 
Island,  near  Portsmouth ;  at  Lyminsion,  in  Dorsetshire ;  and  in  ScotlaiM^ 
at  Saltcoats,  on  the  Ayrshire  coast.  The  salt  thus  separated  is  called  bay- 
salt;  the  mother-liquor,  called  btUem,  contains  the  sulphates,  chlorides, 
and  bromides  of  magnesium  and  pcltassium,  and  is  utilized  as  a  source  oi 
bromine. 

Bock-salt  is  sometimes  mined  and  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  solid  Ktate, 
but  generally  speaking  it  is  too  impure  for  use.  It  is  therefore  more  usual 
to  form  an  aitificial  brine-well  by  sinking  a  shaft  into  the  rock-salt,  and, 
if  necessary,  introducing  water.  This  when  saturated  is  pumped  up,  and 
evaporated  more  or  less  rapidly  in  large  iron  pans.  As  the  salt  separates, 
it  is  removed  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by  means  of  a  scoop,  pressed 
while  still  moist  into  moulds,  and  then  transferred  to  the  drying-stove. 
When  large  crystals  are  required,  as  for  the  coarse-grained  salt  used  in 
curing  provisions,  the  evaporation  is  slowly  conducted.  Conunon  salt  is 
apt  to  he  contaminated  with  sodium  sulphate,  calcium  sulphate,  and  mag- 
nesium chloride,  the  last  of  which  renders  it  liable  to  become  dump  in  the 
air.  These  impurities  may  be  removed  by  passing  kydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  a  saturated  solution  of  the  salt,  wherel>v  pure  sodium  chloride  is  pre- 
cipitatt'd,  the  other  salts  remaining  in  solution.  The  precipitate  is  waslied 
on  a  filter  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  then  dried  and  fused  in  a  platinum 
basin. 

Sodium  chloride,  when  pure,  is  not  deliquescent  in  moderately  dry  air. 
It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes,  which  are  often  grouped  t(>getlier  into 
pyramids  or  steps.  It  requires  about  2^  parts  of  water  at  60^  F.  for  solu- 
tion, and  its  solubility  is  not  sensibly  increased  by  heat ;  it  dissolves  to  some 
extent  in  spirits  of  wine,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It 
melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  still  higher  temperature.  The  eco- 
nomical uses  of  common  salt  are  well  known. 

The  iodide  and  bromide  of  sodium  much  resemble  the  corresponding  potns- 
sium-compounds ;  they  crystallize  in  cubes,  which  are  anhydrous,  and  very 
soluble  in  water. 

Sodium  Oxides. — Sodium  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  dioxide ;  also  a  hy- 
droxide corresponding  with  the  former. 

Sodium  Monoxidey  or  Ankydrow  Soda,  Na,0,  is  produced,  together  with 
the  dioxide,  when  sodium  bums  in  the  air,  and  may  be  obtained  pure  by 
exposing  the  dioxide  to  a  very  hi^h  temperature,  or  by  heating  sodium 
hydroxide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  scKiium :  2NaH0  -|-  Na^  =  2Na,0 
4-  H,.  It  is  a  gray  mass,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  with 
difficulty. 

Sodium  Hydroxide^  or  Caustic  Soda^  NaHO,  or  NajOyHjO. — This  substance 
is  prepared  by  decomponing  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  sodium  airbonate 
with  calcium  hydroxide:  the  description  of  the  process  employed  in  the  case 
of  potassium  hydroxide,  and  the  precautions  necessary,  apply  word  for  word 
to  that  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
28 
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The  solid  hydroxide  is  a  white  fusible  substance,  very  similar  in  proper- 
ties to  potassium  hydroxide.  It  is  deliquescent,  but  dries  up  again  after  a 
time  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  The  solution  is 
hifj^hiy  alkaline,  and  a  powerful  solvent  for  animal  matter:  it  is  used  in 
large  quantity  for  making  soap. 

The  strength  of  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  may  be  determined  from  a 
knowledge  of  its  density,  by  the  aid  of  the  following  table  drawn  up  by 
Schifl*:— 


1  .        .        .  .  1.012 

6  .        .        .  .  1.069 

10  ...  .  1.115 

16  ...  .  1.170 

20  ...  .  1.225 

25  ...  .  1.279 

30  .        ,        .  .  1.332 


35  ...  .  1.384 

40  ...  .  1.437 

46  ...  .  1.488 

50  ...  .  1.540 

65  ...  .  1.591 

60  ...  .  1.643 


Sodium  Dioxitie,  Na^O^,  formed  by  heating  sodium  to  aljout  200*^  C.  (392°  F.) 
in  a  current  of  dry  air,  is  white  at  ordinary  temp<  ratures,  but  becomes  yel- 
low when  heated.  It  dissolves  in  water  without  decomposition.  The  solu- 
tion may  be  evaporated  under  reduced  pressure,  depositing  crystalline  plates 
having  the  composition  Na^O^jSHjO.  These  crystals  left  to  effloresce  over 
oil  of  vitriol  for  nine  days  lose  three-fourths  of  their  water,  and  yield  anotiier 
hydnUe  conttiining  Na2^tfi^2^'  '^^^  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  dioxide, 
when  heated  on  the  water-bath,  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  the  mon- 
oxide. 

Sodium  Hypochlorite,  NaOCl,  is  contained,  together  with  the  chlo- 
ride, in  the  bleaching  liquid  (formerly  known  as  chloride  of  soda,  or  JCau 
de  Labarraque)y  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

Bodium  Chlorate,  NaClOj,  obtained  by  neutralizing  sodium  carbonate 
with  chloric  acid,  or  by  boiling  9  parts  of  potassium  chlorate  with  7  parts 
sodium  silicofluoride,  crystallizcH  on  cooling  in  regular  tetrahedrons.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  than  potassium  chlorate,  100  parts  of  water  dissolving 
81.9  parts  of  it  at  0°  C,  and  232.6  parts  at  lOO*'  C.  Its  great  solubility  ren- 
ders it  very  useful  to  tlie  calico-printer  in  the  production  of  aniline-black. 

Sodium  Hyposulphite,  NaHSO,,  is  formed  by  the  deoxidizing  action 
of  zinc  on  the  sulphite.  Its  preparation  has  already  been  described  (p.  180). 
It  crystallizes  in  needles  soluble  in  wat^  and  in  weak  spirit,  the  solution 
exhibiting  strong  bleaching  and  reducing  properties:  hence  it  is  used  as  a 
reducing  agent  for  indigo,  and  for  the  estimation  of  oxygen. 

Sodium  Sulphites.— The  normal  salt,  Na„SO„  obtained  by  saturating  a 
solution  of  sodinm  carbonate  with  sulphur  aioxide,  and  then  adding  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  carbonate,  crystallizes  in  transparent,  monoclinic 
prisms,  which  contain  seven  molecules  of  water,  and  give  up  the  whole  of 
It  at  160^'  C.  (302^  F.).  The  solution  has  a  sharp  taste  and  alkaline  re- 
action. The  a4:dd  aaJ^  NaHSOj,  separates  from  a  cold  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  saturated  with  sulphur  dioxide  in  turbid  crystals,  and  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol  as  a  white  powder. 

Sodium  Sulphates.— The  nonnal  aalt^  Na^4,10H,O,  commonly  called 

*  Liobig'a  Annaleu,  cvii.  300. 
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Giatiber's  mil,  Ls  a  by-product  in  many  chemical  operations  and  an  inter- 
mediate product  in  the  manufacture  of  the  caibonate  (see  p.  332) :  it  may 
of  course  be  prepared  directly,  if  wanted  pure,  by  adding  ailute  sulphuric 
acid  to  saturation  to  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  It  crystallizes  in  forms 
derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  The  crystals  contain  10  molecules 
of  water,  are  efflorescent,  and  undergo  watery  fusion  when  heated,  like  those 
of  the  carbonate;  they  are  soluble  in  twice  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and 
rapidly  increase  in  solubility  as  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises  to  33°  C. 
(91.4°  F.),  at  whicli  point  a  maximum  is  reached,  100  parts  of  water  din- 
solving  117.9  parts  of  the  salt,  corresponding  with  52  parts  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate  (see  fig.  106,  p.  1 60).  When  the  salt  is  heated  b'^yond  this 
point,  the  solubility  diminishes,  and  a  portion  of  sulphate  is  de|X)sited.  A 
warm  saturated  solution  evai)orated  at  a  high  temperature,  deposits  opaque 
prismatic  crystals,  which  are  anhydnius.  The  salt  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste, 
and  18  purgative.  Mineral  springs  sometimes  contain  it,  as  that  at  Chel- 
tenliam. 

Sodivm  and  Hydrogen  Sulphate,  or  Acid  Sodium  Sviphatej  2NaHS04,3H-0 
or  Na,S04,H^S04,3Pi,0,  commonly  called  BisuiphaU  of  Soda,  is  prepained  by 
adding  to  10  parts  of  the  anhydrous  normal  sulphate  7  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
ev:iporating  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  gently  igniting.  The  acid  sulphate 
is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  has  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  not  deliquescent. 
When  very  strongly  heated  the  fused  salt  gives  up  sulphuric  oxide,  and  is 
converted  into  normal  sulphate ;  a  change  which  necessarily  supposes  the 
previous  formation  of  a  pyrosulphate,  Ka^O,  or  l!^a^i0^fSO^. 

Sodium  Thioaulphate,  Na^,0„  formerly  called  Hyposulphite.  This 
salt  is  formed  from  the  sulphite,  Na^SO^,  by  addition  of  sulphur.  There 
are  several  modes  of  preparing  it.  One  of  the  best  is  to  form  normal  sodium 
Btdphite^  by  passing  a  stream  of  well-washed  snlphuroas  oxide  gas  into  a 
strong  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  then  digesting  the  solution  with 
sulphur  at  a  gentle  heat  during  several  days.  By  careful  evaporation  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  large  regular  crystals,  which 
are  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  much  ased  in  photography  as  a  solvent 
for  the  unaltered  silver  chloride,  and  in  the  paper-manufacture  as  an  anti- 
chlore. 

Sodium  Nitrate,  NaNO,.— This  salt,  sometimes  called  Cvhie  Nitre  or 
Chili  Sallpetrey  occurs  native,  and  in  enormous  quantity,  at  Tarapaca  in 
Southern  Peru,  where  it  forms  a  regular  bed,  of  great  extent,  along  with 
gypsum,  common  salt,  and  remains  of  recent  Hhells.  The  pure  salt  com- 
monly crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons,  resembling  those  of  calcareous  spar. 
It  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  Sodium  nitrate  is  employed 
for  making  nitric  acid,  but  cannot  \te  used  for  gunpowder,  as  the  mixture 
buras  too  slowly  and  becomes  damp  in  the  air.  It  has  l)een  lately  used 
with  some  success  in  agriculture  as  a  superficial  manure  or  top-dressing; 
also  for  preparing  potassium  nitrate  (p.  318). 

Sodium  Phosphates. — The  chemical  relations  of  these  salts  have 
already  been  explained  in  speaking  of  the  basicity  of  acids  (p.  305). 

(1.)  0BTH0PH06PHATES. — Hydrodisodic  Phnsphfite  or  Disodie  Orlhophos- 
phatCf  Ordinary  Phosphate  of  Soda^  NajHPO^.riHjO,  is  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating the  acid  calcium  phosphate  (obtained  in  decomiiosing  bone-ash 
with  sulphuric  acid)  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  evapor- 
ating the  clear  liquid.  It  crystallizes  in  large,  transparent,  monoclinic 
Erismsy  which  are  efflorescent,  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  and  at  a 
igher  temfierature  give  off  water  and  are  converted  into  metaphosphate. 
The  salt  is  bitter  and  purgative;  its  solution  is  alkaline  to  test-paper. — 2'fv 
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aodie  orthophosphaU,  NaaP04,12H20|  is  obtsiined  by  adding  a  solution  of 
caustic  soda  to  the  preceding  salt.  The  crystals  are  slender  six-sided  prisms, 
soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  even  carbonic^ 
but  suffers  no  change  by  heat,  except  the  loss  of  its  water  of  crystallization. 
Its  solution  is  strongly  alkaline.  Monoaodic  orthopkosphate,  Nafi.P04,H,0, 
oflen  called  superphosphate  or  biphospate,  may  be  obtained  by  ndaing  phos- 
phoric acid  to  the  orduiary  phosphate,  until  it  ceases  to  precipitate  barium 
chloride,  and  exposing  the  concentrated  solution  to  cold.  The  crystals  are 
prismatic,  very  soluble,  and  have  »n  acid  reaction.  When  strongly  heated, 
this  salt  gives  off  water  and  is  converted  into  metaphosphsite  (infra). 

(2.)  Pyrophosphates, — ^The  normal  pyrophosphalt,  Na^PjO^lOHjO,  is  ob- 
tained as  an  anhydrous  colorless  vitreous  mass  by  igniting  disodic  ortho- 
phosphate,  and  crystallizes  from  aqueous  solution  in  monoclinic  prisms. 
The  solution  is  alkaline.  The  salt  is  converted  into  orthophosphate  on  add- 
ing an  acid  to  its  aqueous  solution. — The  cwaV/ pjyropAoimAa/*,  Na,H,P,0,,  is 
obtained  by  heating  disodic  orthophosphate  to  150°  C.  (302°  F.)  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  heating  monosodic  orthophosphate  lo  190-204°  C 
(374-399°  F.):  2NaHjP0.  =  H^O  -h  Na,H,PA;  also  bv  dissolving  the 
normal  pyrophosphate  ana  precipitating  with  alcohol,  l^his  last  process 
yields  it  as  a  white  ciystalline  powder.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
forms  an  acid  solution. 

Meiapho8phal€8f  nKaPOs  (Mono-,  Di-,  Tri-,  etc.,  p.  305). — NaPOa  is  formed 
by  heating  sodium  hydroxide  with  a  flight  excess  of  phosphoric  acid ;  by 
heating  dihydrosodic  orthophosphate  to  redness  for  a  short  time;  and  bv 
fusing  2  parts  sodium  nitrate  with  1  part  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  acids,  and  is  converted  into  orthophos- 
phate by  boiling  with  caustic  soda.  Na^PjO^  -|-  2H2O,  obtained  by  boiling 
the  corresponding  copper-salt  with  sodium  sulphide,  crystallizes  in  slender 
nei'dles,  soluble  in  7.2  parts  of  water.  It  has  a  strong  tendency  to  form 
double  salts,  e.  g.,  NaKPsOetHjO,  which  crystallizes  from  a  mixed  solution 
of  the  two  simple  salts. — NajPjO^jCHjO  may  be  prepared  by  exposing 
microcosmic  salt,  Ka(KH4)HP04,4HjO,  to  a  moderate  neat,  or  by  leaving 
the  same  salt  in  a  state  of  fusion  to  cool  slowly.  It  dissolves  in  4.5  parts  of 
cold  watei\  and  separates  on  spontaneous  evaporation  in  large  triclinic 
prisms. — NaiP^Og,  prepared  by  decomposing  tJie  corresponding  lead-salt 
with  sodium  sulphide,  forms  a  thick  gummy  solution,  and  remains  on 
evaporation  as  a  transparent  colloidal  mass. — NagPgOi,  is  prepared  by  fus- 
ing either  dihydric  orthophosphate  or  microcosmic  salt,  and  cooling  the 
Aised  mass  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  otherwise  the  tetramettphosphate  may 
be  formed.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  remains  on 
evaporation  at  38°  C.  (100.4°  F.)  as  a  gummy  mass.  The  aqueous  solution 
is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  caustic  soida. 

Sodium  Arsenates. — These  salts  closely  resemble  the  corresponding 
phojiphates.  On  adding  sodium  carbonate  to  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  till 
an  ailcaline  reaction  becomes  apparent,  and  evaporating  the  salt,  Na2HA804,- 
I2H2O,  is  pnKluced,  indistinguishable  in  appearance  from  common  sodium 
phosphate.  This  salt  also  crystallizes  with  7H3O.  The  (riaodie  salt, 
Na,As04,12H20,  is  formed  when  sodium  carbonate  in  excess  is  fused  with 
arsenic  acid,  or  when  the  preceding  salt  is  mixed  with  caustic  soda.  The 
monosodic  salt,  NaH2As04,H20,  is  made  by  substituting  an  excess  of  arsenic 
acid  for  the  solution  of  alkali.  The  alkaline  arsenates  which  contain  basic 
water  lose  the  latter  at  a  red  heat,  but,  unlike  the  phosphates,  recover  it 
when  again  dissolved.  The  arsenates  of  the  alkalies  are  soluble  in  water: 
those  of  the  earths  and  other  metallic  oxides  are  insoluble,  but  are  dissolved 
by  acids.  The  reddish-brown  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate  is  highly 
characteristic  of  ai-senic  acid. 
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An  impure  sodium  arsenate,  prepared  by  dissolving  arsenious  oxide  in 
caastic  soda,  adding  sodium  nitrate,  boiling  the  solution  down,  and  heating 
the  residual  mass  to  dryness  in  a  furnace,  is  largely  used  in  calico-printing 
as  a  sabstitnte  for  oowdung  in  clearing  cloth  after  mordanting :  it  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  ''dung  sabstitate." 

Sodiam  Borates. — The  OrthdbcraUy  Na^BO^  is  obtained  by  fusing 
boron  trioxide  with  excess  of  caustic  soda,  according  to  the  equation :  B,Os 
-h  6NaOH  =  2Na3BO,  -f  3H,0.  It  is  very  unstable,  being  resolved  by 
aoltition  in  water  into  a  hvdrated  metaborate  and  sodium  hydroxide:  Na,BO| 
4-  H,0  =  NaBO,  +  2NaOH. 

The  Pyroboraie,  or  Borax,  Na,B4O„10H,O  or  Na,O,2B.O„10HjO,  occurs 
in  the  waters  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet  and  Persia,  and  is  imported  in  a 
crude  state  from  IndL-i  under  the  name  of  ttiical.  When  purified  it  consti* 
tutee  the  borax  of  commerce.  Much  borax  is  now,  however,  manufactured 
from  the  native  boric  acid  of  Tuscsmy,  also  from  a  native  calcium  bonite 
cs&lled  hayesine,  which  occurs  in  Southern  Peru.  Large  quantities  of  borax 
are  also  obtained  from  the  borax  lake  in  California,  the  water  of  which 
contains  a  pound  of  crystallized  borax  in  13  gallons.  Borax  crystallizes  in 
six-sided  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  drv  air,  and  require  20  parts  of  cold 
and  six  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  On  exposing  it  to  heat,  the  10  mole- 
cules of  water  of  crystiillization  are  expelled,  and  at  a  higher  tem|)erature 
the  salt  fuses,  and  assumes  a  glassy  appearance  on  cooling :  in  this  state  it  is 
much  used  for  blowpipe  experiments,  the  metallic  oxides  dissolving  in  it 
to  transparent  beads,  many  of  which  are  distinguished  by  characteristic 
colors.  By  particular  management,  crystals  of  borax  can  be  obtained  with 
5  molecules  of  water:  they  are  very  hard,  and  permanent  in  the  air.  Bor«ix, 
though  by  constitution  an  acid  salt,  has  an  alkaline  reaction  to  te6t-pa[)er. 
It  is  used  in  the  arts  for  soldering  metals,  its  action  consisting  in  rendering 
the  surfaces  to  be  joined  metallic  by  dissolving  the  oxides ;  and  it  some- 
times enters  into  the  composition  of  the  glaze  with  which  stoneware  is 
covered.  OetahedrcU  borax,  J^afifi^^bUfi,  is  de[)Osited  when  a  supersatu- 
rated solution  of  borax  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  warm  place. 

Sodium  Metaborate,  NaBo,  or  Na,0,B,Os,  is  obtained  by  fusing  common 
borax  and  sodium  carbonate  together  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  dissolv- 
ing the  mass  in  water.  It  forms  laige  monoclinic  crystals  having  the 
composition  NaB02,3H,0. 

Sodium  Silicates.— The  Metasilieale,  Na^SiOj  or  Na,0,Si02,  obtained 
by  fusing  silica  nnd  sodium  carbonate  together  in  equal  numb-rs  of  mole- 
cules, is  soluble  in  water  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  crystals  contain- 
ing 7H,0.  With  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  i-fiHicale  NagSisOio  or 
4>«ajO,3SiO,  is  obtained,  as  shown  by  tlie  equation  SSiOg  -|-  4(Na,0,C02) 
=  4Na,0,3SiO,  +  4CO,. 

The  quadrisUuxtte,  NiLSi409  or  Na,0,48i02,  commonly  known  as  silicate 
of  soda  or  soluble  fflasSy  is  prepared  by  heating  white  sand  (180  parts),  soda- 
ash  (100  parts),  and  charcoal  (3  parts),  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  or  by 
dissolving  powdered  flint  under  pressure  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  The  first  method  yields  it  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  glassy 
mass,  generally  having  a  yellow,  brown,  or  green  color,  and  dissolving 
readily  when  pulverized,  in  boiline  water,  to  a  thick  viscid  liquid.  It  is 
used  m  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone,  which  is  made  by  mixing  the 
soluble  glass  with  sand  and  lime;  also  as  a  cement  for  joining  broken 
surfaces  of  porcelain,  stone,  etc. ;  in  fixing  fresco  colors  by  the  process  of 
stereochromy ;  *  and  for  the  manufacture  of  silicated  soap,  which  is  pre- 

«  See  Richardson  and  Watts*8  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  Part  iv.  pp.  60-104. 
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pared  in  large  quantities  hj  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate  to  the  soap 
while  setting.* 

Manvfadure  cf  Olasn. — Ordinary  glass  is  a  mixture  of  various  insoluble 
silicates  vith  excess  of  silica,  alto^ther  destitute  of  ci7|3talline  structure ; 
the  simple  silicates,  formed  by  fusing  the  bases  with  silicic  acid  in  equiv- 
alent  proportions,  very  often  crystallize,  which  happens  also  with  the  greater 
number  of  the  natunu  silicates  included  among  ttie  earthy  minerals.  Coni- 
|X)und8  identical  with  some  of  these  are  also  occasionally  formed  in  artificial 
processes,  where  large  masses  of  melted  glassy  matter  are  sufiered  to  cool 
slowly.  The  alkaline  silicates,  when  in  the  nised  state,  have  the  power  of 
dissolving  a  large  quantity  of  silica. 

Two  principal  varieties  of  glass  are  met  with  in  commerce,  namely,  s^ntm 
com))08ed  of  silica,  alkali,  and  lime;  and  glass  containing  a  large  propor> 
tion  of  lead  silicate :  crown  and  plate  glass  belong  to  the  former  division ; 
fiivt  glass,  and  the  material  of  artificial  gems,  to  the  latter.  The  lead  pro- 
moles  fusibility,  and  confers  also  density  and  lustre.  Common  green  bottle- 
glass  contains  no  lead,  but  much  silicate  of  iron,  derived  from  the  impure 
materials. 

The  principle  of  the  glass  manufacture  is  very  simple.  Silica,  in  the 
shape  of  sand,  is  heated  with  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate,  and  slaked 
lime  or  lead  oxide;  at  a  high  temperature  fusion  and  combination  occur, 
and  the  car})onic  acid  is  expelled.  Glauber's  salt  mixed  with  charooal  is 
sometimes  substituted  for  soda.  When  the  melted  mass  has  become  per- 
fectly clear  and  free  from  air-bnbbles,  it  is  left  to  cool  until  it  assumes  the 
peculiar  tenacious  condition  proper  for  working. 

The  operation  of  fusion  is  conducted  in  large  cnicibles  of  refractory  fire- 
clay, which  in  the  case  of  lead-glass  are  covered  by  a  dome  at  the  top,  and 
have  an  opening  at  the  side,  by  which  the  materials  are  introduced  and  the 
mc4ted  glass  withdrawn.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  the  sand, 
which  must  be  quite  white  and  free  from  iron  oxide.  Bed  lead,  one  of  the 
higher  oxides,  is  preferred  to  litharge,  although  immediately  reduced  to 
monoxide  by  the  heat,  the  liberaterl  oxygen  serving  to  destroy  any  com- 
bustible matter  that  might  accidentally  find  its  way  into  the  crucible,  and 
stain  the  glass  by  reducing  a  portion  of  the  lead.  Potash  gives  a  better 
glass  than  soda,  although  the  latter  is  very  generally  employed  from  its 
lower  price.  A  certain  proi)ortion  of  broken  and  waste  glass  of  the  same 
kind  is  always  added  to  the  other  materials. 

Articles  of  blown  glass  are  thus  made :  The  workman  begins  by  oollect- 
ing  a  proper  quantity  of  soft  pasty  glass  at  the  end  of  his  blowpipey  an  iron 
tube  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  terminated  by  a  mouth-piece  of  wooa ;  he  then 
begins  blowing,  by  which  the  lump  is  expanded  into  a  kind  of  flask,  sus- 
ceptible of  having  its  form  modified  by  the  position  in  which  it  is  held,  and 
the  velocity  of  rotation  continually  given  to  the  iron  tube.  If  an  open- 
moutlied  vessel  is  to  be  made,  an  iron  rod,  called  a  poiUU  or  pmiiil^  is  dipped 
into  the  glass-pot  and  applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  to  which  it  thus 
serves  as  a  handle,  the  blowpipe  being  removed  by  the  ap^ilication  of  a  cold 
iron  to  the  neck.  The  vessel  is  then  reheated  at  a  hole  left  for  the  purnose 
in  the  wall  of  the  furnace,  the  aperture  is  enlarged,  and  the  vessel  otner^ 
wise  altered  in  figure  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  tools  until  completed.  It 
is  then  detached,  and  carried  to  the  annealing  oven,  where  it  undergoes  slow 
and  gradual  cooling  during  many  hours,  the  object  of  which  is  to  obviate 
the  excessive  brittleness  always  exhibited  by  glass  which  has  been  quickly 
cooled.  The  large  circular  tables  of  crown  glass  are  made  by  a  very  curious 
process  of  this  kind :  the  globular  flask  at  first  produced,  transferred  from 
the  blowpipe  to  the  pontil,  is  suddenly  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  flat 

*Op.cU^  vol.  I  Part  iii.  pp.  710-716. 
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due  bj  the  oentrifagal  force  of  the  rapid  rotatory  moyement  given  to  the 
nid,  PUUe  glass  is  cast  upon  a  flat  meial  table,  and  after  very  careful  an- 
nvtiiiDg  u  ground  true  and  polished  by  suitable  machinery.  Tubes  are 
madeoy  rapidly  drawing  out  a  hollow  cylinder;  and  from  these  a  great 
▼ariety  of  useful  small  apparatus  may  be  constructed  with  the  help  of  a 
Lunp  and  blowpitte,  or,  still  better,  the  bellows-table  of  the  barometer- 
maker.  Small  tubes  may  be  bent  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  gas-jet, 
and  cut  with  a  file,  a  scratch  being  made,  and  the  two  portions  pulled  or 
broken  asunder  in  a  way  easily  learned  by  a  few  trials. 

Specimens  of  the  two  chief  varieties  of  glass  gave  on  analysis  the  follow- 
ing results: — 


Bohemian  plate  glav  (excellent). 

Silica  ....  60.0 
Potassium  oxide  .  .  25.0 
Lime     ....    12.5 

97.6 


English  flint  glav. 

Silica  ....  51.93 
Potiissium  oxide  .  .  13.77 
Lead  oxide .        .        .    33.28 

98!98 


The  difficultly  fusible  white  Bohemian  tube,  so  valuable  in  organic  analy- 
sis, has  been  found  to  contain  in  100  parts — 

Silica 72.80 

Lime,  with  traces  of  alumina         ....      9.68 

Magnesia 40 

Potiissium  oxide 16.80 

Traces  of  manganese,  etc.,  and  loss         ...        .32 

Dififercnt  colors  are  often  communicated  to  glass  by  metallic  oxides.  Thus, 
oxide  of  cobalt  gives  deep  blue;  oxide  of  manscaiiese,  amethyst;  cuprous 
oxide,  ruby-red;  cnpric  oxide,  green;  the  oxides  of  iron,  dull  green  or 
brown,  etc.  These  oxides  are  either  added  to  the  melted  contents  of  the 
glass-pot  in  which  they  dissolve,  or  applied  in  a  particular  manner  to  the 
suriaceof  the  plate  or  other  object,  wiach  is  then  reheated,  until  fusion  of 
the  coloring  matter  occurs:  such  is  the  practice  of  enamelling  and  g\s\s»- 
painting.  An  opaque  white  appearance  is  given  by  oxide  of  tin;  the 
enamel  of  watch-iaoes  is  thus  prepared. 

Ihughened  Olass. — When  ordmary  gla.s8  is  heated  till  it  begins  to  soften, 
then  plunged  into  melted  paraffin,  wax,  or  other  substance  melting  at  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  and  left  to  cool  gradually,  it  becomes  very  tough, 
so  that  it  may  be  struck  or  thrown  on  the  ground  without  breaking.  It  has 
also  acquired  greater  power  of  resisting  heat,  and  may  be  heated  to  redness, 
then  di})ped  into  cold  water,  and  whilst  wet  again  held  in  the  flame  without 
injury.  Hence  it  is  well  adapted  for  lamp-chimneys  and  for  culinary  ves- 
sels. When  it  does  break,  however,  it  splits  up  into  a  multitude  of  minute 
angular  fragments,  indicating  a  crystalline  structure,  the  existence  of  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  toughened  glass  in  polarised  light 

Sodium  Carbonate8.-*The  Ai^rwt/  or  Disodie  Oarbonrde,  NajCO,,- 
10H,O,  was  once  exclusively  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds  and  of 
plants,  such  as  the  Salsoia  soda,  which  grow  by  the  seaside,  or,  being  culti- 
vated in  suitable  localities  for  the  purpose,  are  afterward  subjected  to  in- 
cineration. The  barilla,  still  employed  to  a  small  extent  in  soap-making,  is 
thas  produced  in  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  as  at  Alicante,  (iir- 
thagena,  etc.     That  made  in  Brittany  is  called  varee. 

Sodium  carbonate  is  now  manufactured  on  a  stupendous  scale  from  com- 
mon salt  by  a  series  of  processes  invented  by  M.  Leblanc,  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  stages: — 
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(1.)  Manufacture  of  sodium  sulphate,  or  salt-cake,  from  sodium  chloride 
(common  salt) ;  this  i»  called  the  $<alt-cake  process. 

(2.)  Manuikcture  of  sodium  carbonate,  or  soda-ash ;  called  the  8oda-a.sh 
process. 

(1.)  Saltrcake  proeew, — This  process  consists  in  the  decomposition  of  com- 
mon salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  efiected  in  a  furnace  called  the  SaU-eake 
furnace,  of  whicn  fig.  149  represents  a  section.    It  coDsists  of  a  laiige  covered 

Fig.  148. 


iron  pan.  placed  in  the  centre,  and  heated  by  a  fire  undemcatli ;  and  two 
roHsters,  or  reverberatury  furnaces,  placed  one  at  each  end,  and  on  the 
hearths  of  which  the  salt  is  completely  decomposed.  The  charge  of  half  a 
ton  of  salt  is  first  placed  in  the  iron  pan,  and  then  the  re(]^uisite  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  imss  in  upon  it.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved, 
ana  escapes  through  a  flue,  with  the  products  of  combustion,  into  towers  or 
scrubbers,  filled  with  coke  and  bricks  moistened  with  a  stream  of  water ;  the 
acid  vapors  are  thus  condensed,  and  the  smoke  and  heated  air  pasH  up  the 
chimney.  After  the  mixture  of  salt  and  acid  has  been  heated  m  the  iron 
pan,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  mass  of  acid  sodium  sulphate  and  un- 
decomposed  sodium  chloride : — 

2Naa  +  H^4  =  Naa  -f  NaHS04  +  HQ. 

It  is  then  raked  on  to  the  hearths  of  the  furnaces  at  each  side  of  the  de- 
com|K)Ring  pan,  where  the  flame  and  heated  air  of  the  fire  complete  the  de- 
composition into  neutral  sodium  sulphate  and  hydrocliloric acid: — 


Naa  +  NaHSO^  =  Na^^  -f  HCl. 


(2.)  Sodorosh  process, — ^The  sulphate  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  chalk  or  limestone,  and  half  as  much  small  coal, 
both  ground  or  crushed.  The  mixture  is  tliniwn  into  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, and  heated  to  fusion,  with  constant  stirring.  When  the  decomposition 
is  judged  complete,  the  melted  matter  is  raked  from  the  furnace  into  an  li  on 
trough,  where  it  is  allowed  to  cool.  This  crude  product,  called  black  ash  or 
ball'SodOf  is  broken  up  into  little  pieces  when  cold,  and  lixiviated  with  cold 
or  tepid  water.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  salt  calcined 
with  a  little  sawdust  in  a  suitable  furnace.  The  product  is  the  Soda-ash  or 
British  alkali  of  commerce,  which,  wiien  of  good  quality,  contains  from  48 
to  52  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  soda,  Na^O,  partly  in  the  state  of  carbonate 
and  partly  as  hydroxide,  the  remainder  being  chiefly  sodium  sulphate  and 
common  salt,  with  occasional  traces  of  sulphite  or  thiosiilphate  aild  cyanide 
of  sodium.  By  dissolving  soda-ash  in  hot  water,  filtering  the  solution,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  the  carbonate  is  depoi^ited  in  large  trans- 
parent crystaiB. 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  calcination  of  the  sulphate  with 
chalk  and  coal-dust  seems  to  consist,  first,  in  the  conversion  of  the  sodium 
sulphate  into  sulphide  by  the  aid  of  the  combustible  matter,  and,  secondly, 
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in  the  interchange  of  elements  between  that  substance  and  the  calcium  car- 
bonate:— 

Na^  +  CaCOs  =  CaS  +  Na,CO,. 

Ammoniarsoda  prooat, — Several  other  processes  for  the  manafactnre  of  soda 
have  been  proposed,  but  the  only  one  which  has  attained  commercial  success 
is  tliat  above  named,  which  was  first  suggested  about  forty  years  ago,  and  is 
now  largely  employed  in  £ngland,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  the 
United  States.  It  consists  in  decomposing  a  solution  of  common  salt  with 
ammonium  bicarbonate,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  sodium  is  pre<ipi- 
tated  as  bicarbonate,  while  the  ammonia  remains  in  solution  as  ammonium 
c^ldride.  This  latter  salt  is  heated  with  lime  to  liberate  ammonia,  whidi  is 
Aen  reconverted  into  bicarbonate  by  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  con- 
version of  the  sodium  bicarbonate  into  monocarbonate  by  heat;  and  the 
ammonium  bicarbonate  thus  reproduced  is  employed  to  decompose  fresh 
portions  of  sodium  chloride,  so  that  the  process  is  made  continuous.  The 
chief  advantages  of  this  process  are  the  direct  conversion  of  the  sodium 
chloride  into  carbonate,  which  is  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  liquors 
mioontaminated  with  salts  of  other  metals;  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
pnxluct  from  sulphur-compounds;  and,  lastly,  simplicity  of  plant,  saving 
of  fuel,  and  freedom  from  noxious  vapors  and  troublesome  secondary 
products. 

Its  employment  on  the  large  scale  was,  however,  for  some  time  retirded 
hy  a  loss  of  ammonia,  which  was  found  very  difficult  to  obviate;  but  ihU 
loss  has  by  recent  improvements  been  to  a  great  extent  overcome,  and  tlie 
ammonia-process  is  now  rapidly  gaining  ground  on  that  of  Leblanc.  The 
following  table,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Walter  Weldon,*  shows  that  the  quantity 
of  Hoda  now  made  by  the  ammonia-process  is  nearly  a  fourth  of  tne  total 
quantity  produced  in  the  world: — 

Preaejit  Soda  ProducUon  of  the  World, 


Leblano 
soda. 

Ammonia 
soda. 

Totals. 

Ammonia 

soda  per  cent. 

of  total  soda. 

Great  Britain 

France  

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

United  States   .   .    . 

Tons. 
380,000 
70,000 
56,500 
39,000 

Tons. 

52,000 

57,125 

44,000 

1,000 

8,000 

1,100 

Tons. 

432,000 

127,125 

100,500 

40,000 

8,000 

1,100 

12.0 

44.9 

43.8 

2.5 

100.0 

100.0 

Total 

545,500 

163,225 

708,725 

23.0 

From  vnrioas  causes,  indeed,  which  cannot  here  be  discussed,  the  Leblanc 
process,  so  far  as  the  production  of  so<in  itself  is  concerned,  has  ceased  to 
yield  any  profit^  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  evolved  in  the  salt-cake 
process  vields  only  a  small  profit;  so  that  the  process  is  now  carried  on 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  certain  secondary  products  wliich  are  obtained  by  it. 
The  sulphuric  acid  used  for  decomposing  the  sodium  chloride  is  now  made 
exclasively  from  the  sulphur  of  pyrites,  and  the  pyrites  used  for  the  pur- 
pose in  this  country  is  either  Spanish  or  Portuguese  pyrites,  both  of  which 

•  Chemical  News,  vol.  zlvll.  p.  67  (Feb.  9, 1883). 
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contnin  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  of  copper,  together  with  very  small  qiinntiti^fs 
of  silver  and  gold ;  und  after  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur  has  been  huriit 
off,  these  metals,  together  with  iron  oxide,  remain  in  the  "burnt  ore"  or 
**  pyrites  cinders,"  as  it  is  called,  which  is  then  treated  by  a  wet  procfSB  for 
the  extraction  of  the  copper  (see  Copper),  and  the  residue  then  left  is  an 
almost  pure  oxide  of  iron,  which  can  be  used  for  various  purposes  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel.    It  is  to  these  secondary  products  that  the 
profits  still  obtained  by  tlie  Leblanc  process  are  due.    (See  Mr.  Weldon's 
Wper,  above  referred  to. ) 

i^'operties  of  NoiituU  Sodium  OtrbonaU, — The  ordinary  crystals  of  sodium 
carbonate  contiiin  10  molecules  of  water;  but  by  particular  management  the 
same  salt  may  be  obtained  with  15,  9,  7  molecules,  or  sometimes  with  only 
1.  The  crystals  are  monoclinic;  they  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and  crumble 
to  a  white  powder.  Heated,  they  fuse  in  their  water  of  crystallization : 
when  the  latter  has  been  ex{ielled  and  the  dry  salt  exposed  to  a  fiill  red 
heat,  it  melts  without  undergoing  change.  The  common  crystals  dissolve 
in  2  parts  of  cold,  and  in  less  than  their  ovm  weight  of  boiling  water:  the 
solution  has  a  strong,  disagreeable,  alkaline  taste,  and  a  powerfully  alkaline 
reaction. 

Jfydrogen  and  Sodium  Carbonate,  HydroM>dic  Carbonatfy  MoTUModie  Oarbonaiej 
Acid  Sodium  Oarhonute^  NaHCO,  or  Na^COsyHjCOg,  commonly  called  JHcar- 
bonaU  of  Soda. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a 
cold  solution  of  the  normal  carbonate,  or  by  placing  the  crystals  in  an 
atmosphere  of  the  gas^  which  is  rapidly  absorbed,  while  the  crystals  lose 
the  greater  part  of  their  water,  and  pass  into  the  new  compound. 

Monosodic  carbonate,  prepared  by  either  process,  is  a  crystalline  white 
powder,  which  cimnot  be  redissolved  in  warm  water  without  partial  decom- 
position. It  requires  10  parts  of  water  at  15.5*'  for  solntion :  the  liquid  is 
feebly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  much  milder  taste  than  that  of  the 
noimal  carbonate.  It  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  magnesia.  Bj 
ex}K)Hure  to  heat,  the  salt  is  converted  into  normal  carbonate. 

DihydTo4eitra9odie  CdrbonatCy  Na4H,(COj)j,2H,0. — This  salt,  commonly 
called  Sesquiearbonate  of  soda,  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  normal 
and  acid  salts  (Na2CO]„2NaHCOf ).  It  occurs  native  on  the  banks  of  the  soda 
lakes  of  Sokenna,  near  Fezzan,  m  Africa,  where  it  is  called  trnna ;  also  as 
urao,  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake  in  Maracaibo,  South  America.  It  is  produced 
artificially,  though  with  some  difficulty,  by  mixing  the  monosodic  and 
disodic  carbonates  in  the  profiortions  above  indicated,  melting  them  to- 
gether, drying,  and  exposing  the  dried  mass  in  a  cellar  for  some  weeks ;  it 
then  absorbs  water,  becomes  crystalline,  and  contains  spaces  filled  with  the 
tetrasodic  carbonate. 

Sofiium  and  Potmsinm  Cku'boruUe,  NaKOO^GH.O,  separates  in  monoclinic 
crystals  from  a  solution  containing  the  two  carbonates  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions. 

A  mixture  of  these  two  carbonates  in  equivalent  proportions  melts  at  a 
much  lower  heat  than  either  of  the  salts  separately ;  such  a  ntixture  is  very 
UMefuI  in  the  fusion  of  silie^ites,  etc. 

Sodium  Sulphide,  Na^S,  is  prepared  like  potassium  sulphide,  and 
separates  from  a  concentrated  solution  in  octahedral  crystals,  which  are 
nipidly  decomposed  by  contact  with  tlie  air,  yielding  a  mixture  of  hydroxide 
and  thiosulphate  of  sodium.  It  forms  soluble  sulphur-salts  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  other  electro-negative  sulphides. 

There  is  no  good  precipitant  for  sodium,  all  its  salts  being  very  soluble, 
excepting  the  metantimonate,  which  Is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution 
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of  a  sodium  salt  with  a  solution  of  potasBiam  metantimonate ;  the  use  of 
this  reagent  is,  however,  attended  with  some  difficulties.  The  yellow  color 
imparted  by  sodium  salts  to  the  outer  blowpipe  flante  and  to  oombustible 
matter  is  a  character  of  considerable  importance.  The  spectral  reactions 
of  sodium-compounds  have  been  already  noticed  (p.  96). 


LITHIXTM. 

Symbol,  li.    Atomic  weight,  7. 

LiTRiUM  is  found  in  petalite,  spodumene,  lepidolite,  triphylline,  and  a 
lew  other  minerals,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  minute  quantities  in  mineral 
icprings.  The  most  abundant  source  of  it  yet  discovered  is  the  mineral 
water  of  Wheal  Clifford  in  Cornwall,  in  which  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  61 
parts  in  a  million. 

The  metal  is  obtained  by  fiising  pure  lithium  chloride  in  a  small,  thick 
porcelain  crucible,  and  decomposing  the  fused  chloride  by  electrolysis.  It 
18  a  white  metal  like  sodium,  and  very  ozidizable.  Lithium  melts  at  180^ 
C.  (356^  F.);  its  specific  gravity  is  0.59:  it  Is,  therefore,  the  lightest  solid 
known. 

A  lithium  salt  may  be  obtained  from  petalite  on  the  small  scale  hy  the 
following  process :  The  mineral  is  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  fine  powder, 
mixed  witn  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  pure  calcium  carbonate,  and  the 
mixture  is  heated  to  whiteness,  in  a  platinum  crucible  placed  within  a  well- 
covered  earthen  one  for  20  minutes  or  half  an  hour.  The  shrunken 
coherent  ma&s  is  digested  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  evaporated 
to  dryness,  acidulated  water  added,  and  the  silica  separated  by  a  filter.  The 
solution  is  then  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  excess,  boiled,  and 
filtered ;  the  clear  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  gently  heated  in  a 
platinum  crucible  to  ex^^el  the  sal-ammoniac;  and  the  residue  is  wetted 
with  oil  of  vitriol,  gently  evaporated  once  more  to  dryness,  and  ignited : 
pure  fused  lithium  sulphate  then  remains. 

This  process  may  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the 
operation  by  which  alkalies  are  extracted  in  mineral  analysis,  and  their 
quantities  determined. 

LiiJnum  hfdroride,  or  Litkia^  Li  HO,  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
hydroxides  of  potassium  and  sodium ;  the  carbonate  and  phonphaU  are  also 
sparingly  soluble  salts.  The  chloride  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  cubes  which 
are  deliquescent.  Lithium  guiphale  )»  a  very  beautiful  salt,  crystallizing  in 
lengthened  prisms  which  contain  1  molecule  of  water.  It  gives  no  double 
salt  with  aluniininrn  sulphate. 

The  salts  of  lithium  color  the  outer  flame  of  the  blowpipe  ca'rmine-red. 
The  spectral  phenomena  exhibited  by  lithium  compounds  are  mentioned  on 
page  96. 


C^ISIUM  AND  RUBIDIUM. 

Cb  =  133.    Kb  =  85.4. 

Thr  two  metals  designated  by  these  nanies  were  discovered  by  Bunsen 
and  Kirdihoff  by  means  of  their  spectrum  apparatus  mentioned  on  page  96 : 
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the  former  in  1860  and  the  latter  in  1861.    These  metala,  it  appears,  a 
widely  diffused  in  nature,  but  always  occur  in  very  small  quantities :  the^ 
have  been  detected  in  many  minernl  waters,  as  well  as  in  some  mineraln, 
namely,  lithia-mica  or  lepidolite.  and  petalite;  lately  also  in  felspar;  thev 
have  also  been  found  in  the  alkaline  ashes  of  beetroot.    The  saltrsprin^ 
of  Diirklieim,  which  contains  0.17  part  of  csesium  chloride  in  a  millioo 
parts  of  water,  was  till  lately  regarded  as  the  richest  source  of  caesium;   but 
m)m  experiments  by  Colonel  Yorke,*  it  api)eaTS  that  the  hot  spnin^  of 
Wheal  Oiiiibrd,  already  mentioned  as  a  source  of  litliium,  contains   1.71 
parts  of  caesium  chloride  in  a  million,  or  0.12  grain  in  a  ^lon.    Accord ing- 
to  Co^a-t  a  very  rich  source  of  these  metals  is  found  in  the  alum  of  **  1& 
Schicdola,"  in  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 

The  best  material  for  the  preparation  of  rubidium  is  lepidolite,  which  has 
been  found  to  contain  as  much  as  0.2  per  cent,  of  that  metal.  Both  metals 
are  closely  allied  to  potassium  in  tlieir  deportment. 

Kubidium  and  caesium,  like  potassium,  form  double  salts  with  tetrachloride 
of  platinum,  wliich  are,  however,  much  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding 
potassium  salts :  it  is  on  this  property  that  the  separation  of  these  metals 
from  potassium  is  based.  The  mixture  of  platiuoclilorides  is  repeatedly 
extracted  with  boilinff  water,  when  a  difficultly  soluble  residue,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  platinochlorides  of  caesium  and  rubidium,  remains ;  and  these 
two  metals  are  finally  separated  by  converting  them  into  tartrates,  rubidium 
tartrate  requiring  for  solution  eight  times  as  much  water  as  caesium  tartrate, 
and  therefore  crystallizing  out  first  from  the  mixed  solution.  According  to 
Cossa  {loc,  nt.)j  the  sepciration  is  best  eflected  by  treating  a  solution  of 
caesium  and  rubidium  alums  with  antimonv  trichloride,  which  throws  down 
the  whole  of  the  caesium,  leaving  the  rubidium  in  solution. 

The  hydroxides  of  these  metals  are  powerful  bases,  which  attract  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  passing  first  into  normal  and  then  into  acid  carbonates. 
Caesium  carbonate  is  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  rubidium  carbonate  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  ^hat  liquid :  this  property  is  made  use  of  for  the  separa- 
tion of  these  two  metals.  Caesium  chloride  crystallizes  in  cubes,  and  is 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  chloride  of  potassium. 

Rubidium  chloride,  in  the  fuped  state,  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  elec- 
tric current ;  the  metal  produced  rises  to  the  surface  and  bums  with  a  red* 
dish  light.  If  this  experiment  be  performed  in  an  atmosphere  of  liydrogen 
to  prevent  oxidation,  the  separated  metal  is  nevertheless  lost,  dissolving  in 
the  fiised  chloride,  which  is  transformed  into  a  subchloride  having  the  blue 
color  of  smalt. 

Rubidium,  when  separated  under  mercury  by  the  electric  current,  forms 
a  silvery  crystalline  amalgam,  which  oxidizes  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  decomposes  water  at  ordinary  tempersitures. 

Metallic  caesium  cannot  readily  be  obtained,  either  by  the  electrolysis  of 
iLs  chloride,  or  by  heating  its  acid  tartrate  with  sujrar,  charcoal,  and  chalk, 
but  it  may  be  prepared  by  electrolysis  of  its  cyanide,  which  is  formed  on 
passing  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  into  a  solution  of  caesium  hydroxide  in 
absolute  alcohol.  To  prepare  the  metal,  a  mixture  of  barium^  cyanide  (1 
pt.)  and  caesium  cyanide  (4  pts.)  is  fiised  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  an 
electric  current  is  passed  through  the  molten  mass,  aluminium  poles'  being 
used.  On  warming  the  contents  of  the  crucible  under  petroleum,  the  metal 
separates  in  globules.  Metallic  caesium  is  silver-white,  like  potassium  and 
rubidium,  and  soft  at  ordinary  temperatures;  sp.  gr.  1.88  at  15°  C.  (59®  F.): 
melting  point  26-27°  C.  (79-81°  F.).  It  oxidizes  quickly  in  the  air,  and  , 
takes  fire  when  thrown  on  water  (Setterberg). 

*  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1872,  p.  273. 

t  (iiiKzetto  chiinica  italiana,  1878,  p.  225;  Chem.  Soc.  J.,  zxziv.  963.    See  alao  8ette^ 
berg,  ibid.,  xliv.  464. 
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AMMONIUM. 

The  ammonia  salts  are  most  conveniently  studied  in  this  place,  on  aooount 
of  their  close  an^ogy  to  those  of  potassium  and  sodium.  These  salts  are 
formed  by  the  direct  union  of  ammonia,  NH^  with  acids,  and,  as  already 
pointed  out  (p.  191)^  they  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  acid  radicles, 
Ol,  NO^  SO4,  etc,  with  a  basylous  radicle,  NH4,  called  ammonium,  which 
plays  in  these  salts  the  same  part  as  potassium  a!nd  sodium  in  their  respectiYO 
compounds;  thus: 

NHs  +  HCl  =  NH4.a 

Ammonia.  Hydrochloric  Ammonium 

acid.  chloride. 

NH,  +  HNO,  =  NH^J^O, 

Kitrio  Ammonium 

acid.  nitrate. 

NH,  -f  H^O.        .   =  NH4.S04H 

Sulpnuno  Acid  ammonium 

acid.  sulphate. 

2NH,  +  H^4  =  (NH4)^4 

Normal  ammonium 
sulphate. 

The  radicle  NH4  is  not  capable  of  existing  in  the  free  state,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  an  uneven  number  of  monad  atoms :  it  is  simply  the  residue 
which  is  left  on  removing  the  atom  of  chlorine  from  the  saturated  molecule, 

NH4 
NH4CI.    Whether  the  double  molecule  N.Hg,  or  |      ,  has  a  separate  ezist- 

;       NH4 

ence,  is  a  difierent  question.  Ammonium  is  said,  indeed,  to  be  capable  of 
forming  an  amalgam  with  mercury ;  but  even  in  this  state  it  is  quickly  re- 
solved into  ammonia  and  free  h^rdrogen. 

When  a  globule  of  mercury  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  moistened  potassium 
hydroxide,  and  connected  with  the  negative  side  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  very 
moderate  power,  the  circuit  being  completed  through  the  platinum  plate 
upon  whicn  the  alkali  rests,  decomposition  of  the  latter  takes  place,  and  an 
amalgam  of  potassium  is  rapidly  rormed.  If  this  experiment  be  now  re- 
peated with  a  piece  of  sal-ammoniac  instead  of  potassium  hydroxide,  a  soft, 
solid,  metalline  mass  is  also  produced,  which  has  been  callea  the  ammoniactd 
tmudyam,  and  considered  to  contain  ammonium  in  combination  with  mer- 
cury. A  simpler  method  of  preparing  this  compound  is  the  following : — A 
little  mercury  is  put  into  a  test-tube  witli  a  grain  or  two  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  and  gentle  heat  is  applied ;  combination  ensues,  attended  by  heat 
and  light.  When  cold,  the  flmd  amalgam  is  put  into  a  capsule,  and  covered 
with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  production  of  an  ammoniacal 
amalgam  instantly  commences,  the  mercury  increasing  prodigiously  in  vol- 
ume^ and  becoming  quite  pasty.  The  increase  of  weight  is,  however,  quite 
trifling,  varying  from  j^^  to  y^^inr  P^^  ^^  ^  itself,  the  amalgam  quickly 
decomposes  into  fluid  mercury,  ammonia,  and  hydroeen.  It  is  most  prob- 
able, indeed,  that  the  so  called  amalgam  may  be  nouiing  more  than  mer- 
cury which  has  absorbed  a  certain  quantity  of  these  gases;  just  as  silver, 
when  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  is  capable  of  taking  up  about 
twenty  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  which  it  ^ves  up  again  on  cooling.''^ 

But  whether  ammonium  has  any  separate  existence  or  not,  it  is  quite  cer- 
*  See  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  toL  vi.,  p.  718. 
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tain  that  many  ammoniacal  salts  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  potassinm ; 
and  if  from  any  two  of  the  oorresponding  salts,  as  the  nitrates  KNOg  and 
KH^NOs,  we  subtract  the  radicle  N0|  common  to  the  two,  there  remain 
the  metal  K  and  the  group  NH^,  which  are,  therefore,  supposed  to  be  iso- 
morphous. 

Ammonlitm  Chloride,  Sal-ammonlao,  NILGl  or  NH„HC1. — Sal- 
ammoniac  was  formerhr  obtained  from  E^pt,  bemfl;  extracted  by  subli- 
mation from  the  soot  of^  camels'  dung :  it  is  now  largely  manufactured  from 
the  ammoniacal  liquid  of  the  eas-works,  and  from  the  condensed  products 
of  the  distillation  of  bones  and  other  animal  refuse  in  tlie  preparation  of 
animal  charcoal. 

Tliese  impure  and  highly  offensive  solutions  are  treated  with  a  slight 
excess  of  hydrochloric  add,  by  which  the  free  alkali  is  neutralized,  and  the 
carbonate  and  sulphide  are  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  acid 
and  sulphuretted  liydrogen  gases.  The  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  salt  carefully  heated,  to  expel  or  decompose  the  tarry  matter ;'  it  is  then 
purified  by  sublimation  in  large  iron  vessels  lined  witn  clay,  surmounted 
with  domes  of  lead.  Sublimed  sal-ammoniac  has  a  fibrous  texture ;  and  is 
tough  and  difficult  to  powder. 

Sal-ammoniac  separates  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  radiate  groups  of 
smal)  but  distinct  cubes  and  octahedrons.  It  has  a  sharp  saline  taste,  and 
dissolves  in  2|  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot,  water. 
By  heat,  it  is  sublimed  without  decomposition.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous. 
Ammonium  chloride  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  magnesium, 
nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  zinc,  and  copper. 

Ammonium  Sulphate,  (NH^)/*©!.— Prepared  by  neutralizing  am- 
monium carbonate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  on  the  large  settle,  for  use  as  a 
manure,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  to  the  coal-gas  liquor  just  men- 
tioned, and  purifymg  the  product  by  suitable  means.  It  is  soluble  m  2  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  crystallizes  in  lon^,  flattened,  six-sided  {trisms.  It  is  en- 
tirely decomposed  and  driven  off  by  ignition,  and,  even  to  a  certain  extent^ 
by  long  boihng  with  water,  ammonia  being  expelled  and  the  liquid  ren* 
dered  acid. 

Ammonium  Nitrate,  (NH^)NOs,  is  easily  prepared  by  adding  am- 
monium carbonate  to  slightly  diluted  nitric  acid  until  neutralization  has 
been  reached.  By  slow  evaporation  at  a  moderate  temperature  it  crystal- 
lizes in  six-sided  prisms,  liKe  those  of  potassium  nitrate;  but,  as  usually 
prepared  for  making  nitrogen  monoxide,  by  quick  boiling  until  a  portion 
solidifies  completely  on  cooling,  it  forms  a  fibrous  and  indistinct  crystalline 
mass. 

Ammonium  nitrate  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  cold  water,  producing  consider- 
able depression  of  temperature ;  it  is  but  feebly  deliquescent,  and  deflagrates 
like  nitre  on  contact  with  heated  combustible  matter.  Its  decomposition  by 
heat  has  been  already  explained  (p.  197). 

Ammonium  Phosphatea.— The  Normal  or  Triammonie  salt,  (NH4)g- 
PO4,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass  when  the  di-ammonic  salt  is  super- 
saturated with  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  and  crystallizes  from  dilute  am- 
monia in  short  prismatic  needles  containing  3  molecules  of  water.  The 
salt  decomposes  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  giving  off  two-thirds 
of  its  ammonia. — The  di-ftmmonic  saU,  (NH4)^HP04,  occurs  in  g^uano  from 
Ichaboe,  and  is  deposited  in  transparent  monoclinic  prisms,  when  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  phosphoric  acid  containing  excess  of  ammonia  is  left  to 
evaporate. — The  fnon(Mimmonic  mU,  {'i^H^)illlK>i,  formed  when  aqueous 
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phosplioric  acid  is  added  to  aqaeous  ammonia  till  the  solution  becomes  acid 
and  IS  no  longer  precipitated  by  barium  chloride^  crystallizes  in  quadratic 
prisms  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  potassium  salt. 

Sixiiun^  AmmoniunL  and  Hydrogen  PhospfuUe;  PAospAortw  Sail;  Micro- 
cosmic  ScUly  Na(NH4)HP04,4H,0. — Six  parts  of  common  sodium  phosphate 
are  heated  with  2  parts  of  water,  until  the  whole  is  liquefied,  and  1  part  of 
powdered  sal-ammoniac  is  added ;  common  salt  then  separates,  and  ma^  be 
removed  by  a  filter ;  and  from  the  solution,  duly  concentrated,  the  micro- 
cosmic  salt  is  deposited  in  prismatic  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  one 
or  two  recrystaliizations.    Microcoemic  salt  is  very  soluble.    When  gently 
heated,  it  parts  with  its  4  molecules  of  crjrstallization-water,  and,  at  a  higher 
tempei-nture,  the  basic  hydrogen  is  likewise  expelled  as  water,  together  with 
ammonia,  and  a  very  fusible  compound,  sodium  metaphosphate,  remains, 
which  is  v^uable  as  a  flux  in  blowpipe  experiments.      Micrucosmic  salt 
occars  in  decomposed  urine. 

Awnmnninm  Carbonates. — There  are  three  definite  carbonates  of  am- 
monia,  the  composition  of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Normal  or  Di-ammonic  carbonate,  (NH4)|C503,H,0 

Acid  or  Ammonio-hydric  carbonate,  (NH^JHC/O, 

Half-acid,  or  Tetrammonio-dihydric  carbonate,     (NH4)4H,(0O,)3,HsO. 

(1.)  The  normal  carbonate  is  prepared  by  addition  of  ammonia  to  one  of 
the  acid  salts,  or  of  water  to  the  carbamate  of  ammonia,  CX^N^H^  (p.  341), 
with  certain  Sj^iecial  precautions,  the  description  of  which  is  too  long  for 
insertion  in  this  work,  to  prevent  the  e8ca{)e  of  a  portion  of  the  ammonia. 
It  crystallises  in  elongated  plates  or  flattened  prisms,  having  a  caustic  taste, 
a  powerful  ammouiacal  oaor,  and  easily  giving  off  ammonia  and  water, 
wh<.*reby  they  are  converted  into  the  acid  carbonate: — 

(NH,),00„H,0  =  NH,  -f  H,0  +  (NH4)H0O3. 

* 
(2.)  Ammonium  and  Hydrogen  OarboTiate,  or  Mono^mmonie  Qirhonale, 
(NH4)HC03,  commonly  called  Bieoj-bonate  or  Acid  Carbonate  of  Ammonia, — 
This  salt  is  obtained  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia,  or  of 
the  half-acid  carbonate,  with  carb(mic  acid  gas ;  or  by  treating  the  finely- 
powdered  half-acid  airbonate  with  strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  nor- 
mal or  di-ammonic  carbonate,  leaving  a  renidue  of  the  mouo-ammonic  salt. 
Cold  water  may  be  used  instead  of  alcohol  for  this  purpose;  but  it  dissolves 
&  larger  quantity  of  the  mono-ammonic  carbonate.  All  ammonium  carbon- 
ates when  left  to  themselves  are  gradually  converted  into  mono-ammonic 
carbonate.  This  salt  forms  latge  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system. 
According  to  Devi  He,  it  is  dimorphous,  but  never  isomorphous  with  mono- 
potassic  carbonate ;  when  exposea  to  the  air  it  volatilizes  slowly,  and  gives 
off  a  fiiint  ammoniacal  odor.  It  dissolves  in  8  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solu- 
tion decomposing  eradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  when  heated 
above  30°  C.  (S6^  F.),  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in  alco- 
hol, but  when  exposed  to  the  air  under  alcohol,  it  dissolves  as  normal  car- 
bonate, evolving  carbon  dioxide. 

It  has  been  found  native  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  deposits  of  guano 
on  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  in  white  crystalline  masses,  havmg  a 
strong  ammoniacal  odor. 

(3.)  Teirammonio-dihydrie  Carbmale,  N4H18C3O9  =  (NHj4Hj(C08)8.— 
This  salt,  also  called  Ha^-acid  Oarbonait  or  Sesquiearbonate  of  Ammonia, 
contains  the  elements  of  1  molecule  of  di-ammonic  and  2  molecules  of 
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mono-ammonic  carbonate,  into  which  it  is,  in  fact,  resolved  by  treatment 
with  water  or  alcohol ; — 

(NHJ,H,(00,),  =  (NH,),00,  -f  2(NK4)HOO,. 

It  IB  obtained  bj  dissolving  the  commercial  carbonate  in  strong  squecfOB 
ammonia,  at  about  30^  C.  (86^  F.),  and  crystallizing  the  solution.  liformB 
large  transparent  rectangular  prisms,  having  their  summits  truncated  by 
octahedral  faces.  These  crystals  decompose  very  rapidly  in  the  air,  ^v- 
ing  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  being  converted  into  mono-ammonic 
carbonate. 

Commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia  (tal  voUitiUj  tail  oj  hartshorn)  conBiFts 
of  half-acid  carbonate  more  or  less  mixed  with  carbamate.  It  is  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  the  drv  distillation  of  bones,  hartshorn,  and  other 
animal  matter,  and  is  purified  irom  adhering  empyreumatic  oil  by  subliming 
it  once  or  twice  with  animal  charcoal  in  cast-iron  vessels,  over  which  glass 
receivers  are  inverted.  Another  method  consists  in  heating  to  redness  a 
mixture  of  1  part  ammonium  chloride  or  sulphate,  and  2  parts  calcium 
carbonate  (chalk)  or  potassium  carbonate,  in  a  retort  to  which  a  receiver 
is  luted. 

An  elaborate  description  of  the  carbonates  of  ammonia  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Th.  Divers*  to  whom  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  normid  ammo- 
nium carbonate. 

Ammoniam  Sulphides. — Several  of  these  compounds  exist,  and  may 
be  formed  by  distilling  with  sal-ammoniac  the  corresponding  sulphides  of 
potassium  or  sodium. 

Ammonium  and  Hydrogen  Sulphide,  or  Ammonium  Hydroauiphide,  (NH4)HS, 
IB  a  compound  of  great  practical  utility  ;  it  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  witli  well-washed  sulphuretted  hvdrogen  gas,  until  no  more 
of  the  latter  is  absorbed.  The  solution  is  nearly  colorless  at  first,  but  be- 
comes yellow  after  a  time,  without,  however,  sufierin^  material  injury 
unless  It  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  It  gives  precipitates  with  roost 
metallic  fiolutions,  wliicii  are  very  often  characteristic,  and  is  of  great  ser- 
vice in  analytical  chemistry. 

Ammoniacal  salts  are  easily  recognized ;  they  are  all  decomposed  or  vola* 
tilized  at  a  hieh  temperature;  and  when  heated  with  calcium  hydroxide  or 
solution  of  alkaline  carbonate,  they  give  off  ammonia,  which  may  be  recog- 
nized by  its  odor  and  alkaline  reaction.  The  salts  are  all  more  or  less 
soluble,  the  acid  tartrate  and  the  platinochloride  bein^,  however,  among  thC 
least  soluble :  hence  ammonium  salts  cannot  be  distinguished  from  potas- 
sium salts  by  the  tests  of  tartaric  acid  and  platinum  solution.  When  a 
solution  containing  an  ammoniacal  salt  or  free  ammonia  is  mixed  with 
potash,  and  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  potassium  iodide  is  added,  a 
Drown  precipitate  or  coloration  is  immediately  produced,  consisting  of 
dimercurammonium  iodide,  NHgJ : — 

NH,  +  2HgI,  =  NHg,I  +  3HI. 

This  is  called  Nessler's  test;  it  is  by  fiur  the  most  delicate  test  for  ammonia 
that  is  known. 

Amic  Acids  and  Amides, 

Snlphamio  Aoid. — When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  passed  over  a  thin  layer 
of  sulphuric  oxide,  SOs,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  white  crystalline  powder 

•  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1870,  pp.  171>279. 
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Is  fonned,  having  the  oonipoeitioii  NgH^SOn  that  is,  of  ammonium  sulphate 
minus  one  molecule  of  water: — 

N^;SO,  =  (NH^)^^  —  H,0. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  salt  of  sulphuric  acid :  for  its  aqueous  solution  does  not 
Kive  any  precipitate  with  baryta^water  or  soluble  harium  salts.  It  is,  in 
lact,  the  ammonium  salt  of  sulphamic  acid,  an  acid  derived  from  sul- 
nhuric  add,  SO4II,  or  SO,(HO)«  by  substitution  of  the  univsUent  radicle, 
NH,  (p.  254),  for  one  atom  of  hydroxy  I,  HO.  The  formula  of  tlib  acid  is 
SO,(NH,)(OH),  and  that  of  its  ammonium  salt,  80,(NH,)(ONH4)  or 
SOsN,H^  Ammonium  sulphamate  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  dissolves 
without  decomposition  in  water.  Its  solution,  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over 
oil  of  vitriol^  yields  the  salt  in  transparent  colorless  crystals. 

The  solution  of  the  ammonium  wilt,  mixed  with  baryta-water,  gives  off 
ammonia,  and  yields  a  solution  of  barium  sulphamatej  [S02(Nil,)0],I^ 
which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  well-defined  crystals;  and  the 
Boliition  of  this  salt,  decomposed  with  potassium  sulpliate,  yields  polaasium 
wlphumaU,  SO,(NU,)(OK). 

Carbamlo  Aoid. — When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  mixed  with  carbon  di- 
oxide, the  mixture  being  kept  cool,  the  gases  combine  in  the  proportion  of 
2  volumes  of  the  former  to  1  volume  of  the  latter,  forming  a  pungent,  very 
volatile  substance,  which  condenses  in  white  flocks.  This  substance  has  the 
composition  CX^sN^Hc  that  is,  of  normal  ammonium  carbonate,  C03(NH4)^ 
minux  one  molecule  of  water.  It  exists,  as  already  observed,  in  commercial 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (p.  339).  It  was  formerly  called  ajihydrous  earbonate 
of  ammonia  ;  but,  like  the  preceding  salt,  it  is  not  really  a  carbonate,  but  the 
ammonium  salt  of  car  bam  ic  acid,  CO(NH,)OH,  an  acid  derived  from 
carbonic  add,  CX)sH,  or  CO(OH)^  by  suostitution  of  amidpgen,  NH,,  for 
one  hvdroxyl-group.  Ammonium  carbamate  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and 
quickly  takes  up  one  molecule  of  that  compound,  whereby  it  is  convert«>d 
into  normal  ammonium  carbonate.  When  treated  with  sulphuric  oxide,  it 
is  converted  into  ammonium  sulphamate. 

CarlMunide,  CON,H^  or  CO(NHj),.—When  ammonia  gas  is  mixed 
with  carbon  oxychloride  or  phosgene  gas,  C0C1„  a  white  crystalline  powder 
in  formed,  having  this  composition : — 

CXXIl,  -h  2NH,  =  2HC1  +  CX)N,H4. 

This  cora))Ound,  which  is  likewise  formed  in  other  reactions  to  be  after- 
ward considered,  is  derived  from  carlxmic  acid,  €0(011)2,  by  substitution  of 
2  atoms  of  amidogen  for  2  ntoms  of  hydroxyl.  It  differs  from  carbamic 
acid  ill  being  a  neutral  substance,  not  containing  any  hydrogen  easily  re- 
placeable by  metals. 

Other  bibasic  adds  likewise  yield  an  amic  acid  and  a  neutral  amide  by 
substitution  of  1  or  2  atoms  of  amidogen  for  Iiydroxyl.  Tribasic  acids  yielcl 
in  like  manner  two  amic  acids  and  one  neutral  amide,  and  (luadribnsic 
adds  may  yield  three  amic  adds  and  a  neutral  amide ;  thus,  troin  py  ro- 

?hosphoric  acid,  P,07H4  =  P^OsiOHjf,  are  obtained  the  three  amic  acids 
•A(NH,)rOH).^  PA(NH,),(0H),  and  PA(NH.),OH. 
Monobasic  adds,  which  contain  but  one  atom  of  hydroxvl,  yield  by  this 
mode  of  substitution  only  neutral  amides,  no  amic  oxide:  tiiiifl,  from  acetic 
acid,  CyHA  =  C,H,q(OII),  is  obtained  acetamide,  C^HjOCXH,). 

By  similar  substitution  of  metals,  or  of  basyloiis  compound  nulicles,  for 
the  hydrogen  of  ammonia,  basic  compounds,  called  amines,  are  formed. 
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Thus,  when  potasBium  is  gently  heated  in  ammonia  gas,  mono-poiasKMnUne, 
NHgK^  is  formed.  It  is  an  olive-green  substance,  which  is  deoomposed  by 
water  into  ammonia  and  potassium  hydroxide : — 

NH,K  -f  H,0  =  NH,  +  KHO. 

It  melts  at  a  little  below  100^  C,  and  when  heated  in  a  dose  vefisel,  is  re- 
solved into  ammonia  and  irirpotancanine : — 

3NH,K  =  2NH,  +  NKj. 

The  latter  efiervesces  violently  with  water,  yielding  ammonia  and  potas- 
sium hydroxide: — 

NKj  +  3H,0  =  NH,  4-  3KH0. 

The  formation  and  properties  of  amides  and  amines  will  be  further  con- 
sidered under  Organic  Chemistry. 

MetaUammonimns.  —  These  are  hypothetical  radicles  derived  from 
ammonium,  NfHg,  by  substitution  of  metals  for  hydrogen.  Salts  of  such 
radicles  are  formed  m  several  ways.  Ammonia  gas  is  absorbed  by  various 
metallic  salts  in  different  proportions,  forming  compounds,  some  of  which 
may  be  formulated  as  salts  of  metallammoniums.  Thus,  platinons  chloride, 
PtCIj,  absorbs  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  forming  platdaammonium  dUond^ 
NsHfPt^^Clj,  and  platinum  tetrachloride,  PtCI^,  absorbs  four  molecules  of 
ammonia,  forming  jdcUinammonium  chUnHde,  l^J^^^^^CX^,  In  like  manner, 
cupric  chloride  and  sulphate  form  the  chloride  and  sulphate  of  euprammonium, 
NJ^eCu^^Cl,  and  NjHeCu^'SO*. 

Similar  compounds  are  formed  in  manv  cases  by  precipitating  metallic 
fi&]is  with  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  salts :  t^us,  ammonia  added  to  a  solution 
of  mercuric  chloride,  HgCl,,  forms  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  dimer-' 
cwammoniwn  chloride^  NjH^Hg'^jCl,;  and  by  dropping  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  mixed  with  free  ammonia, 
crystals  are  obtained,  consistiuff  of  tnereuiYimmontum  chloridt^  N.HcHg^^Cl,. 
Some  of  these  compounds  will  be  further  considered  in  connection  with  the 
several  metals. 
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The  three  metals,  calcium,  strontiam,  and  barium,  constitutiug 
this  pn^up,  form  oxides  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  true  alkalies,  but  ex- 
hibiting similar  taste^  causticity,  and  action  on  vegetable  colors.  These 
metals  form  but  one  chloride,  e.  g,,  CaCl^;  their  carbonates  are  insoluble 
in  water;  and  barium  sulphate  is  also  insoluble,  the  sulphates  of  calcium 
and  strontium  slightly  soluble. 


CALCIUM. 

Symbol,  Ca.    Atomic  weight,  39.9. 

Cklcwvl  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely  diffused  of  the  metals, 
though  it  is  never  found  in  the  free  state.  As  carbonate,  it  occurs  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms,  constituting,  as  limestone,  entire  mountain  ranges. 

Calcium  was  obtained  in  an  impure  state*  by  Davy,  by  means  similar  to 
those  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  barium  (p.  351).  Matthiessen  pre- 
pared the  pure  metal  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  two  molecules  of  calcium 
chloride  and  one  of  strontium  chloride  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium 
in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  in  which  an  iron  cvlinder  is  placed  as  positive 
pole,  and  a  pointed  iron  wire  or  a  little  rod  of  carbon  connected  with  the 
zinc  of  the  battery  is  made  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  reduced 
metal  fuses  and  drops  off  from  the  point  of  the  iron  wire,  and  the  bead  is 
removed  from  the  liquid  by  a  small  iron  spatula.  Li^-Bodart  and  Gobin 
prepare  calcium  by  igniting  the  iodide  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium 
m  an  iron  crucible  having  its  lid  screwed  down. 

Calcium  is  a  light  yellow  metal  of  sp.  gr.  1.5778.  It  is  about  as  hard  as 
gold,  very  ductile,  and  may  he  cut,  filed,  or  hammered  out  into  plates  as  thin 
as  the  finest  paper.  It  tarnishes  slowly  in  dry,  more  quickly  in  damp  air, 
decomposes  water  quickly,  and  Ls  still  more  rapidly  acted  upon  by  dilute 
acids.  Heated  on  platinum  foil  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  bums  with  a  bright 
flash ;  with  a  brillant  light  also  when  heated  in  oxygen  or  chlorine  gas,  or 
in  vapor  of  bromine,  iodine,  or  sulphur. 

Calciam  Chloride,  GaCI,,  is  usuallv  prepared  by  dissolving  marble  in 
hydrochloric  acid;  it  is  also  a  by-product  in  several  chemical  manufac- 
tares.  It  separates  from  a  strong  solution  in  colorless,  prismatic,  and  ex- 
ceedingly deliquescent  crystals,  which  contain  six  molecules  of  water,  ^y 
heat  this  water  is  expelled,  and  by  a  temperature  of  strong  ignition  the  salt 
is  fused.  The  crystals  reduced  to  powder  are  employed  in  the  production 
of  artificial  cold  by  beiTig  mixed  with  snow  or  powdered  ice;  and  the 
chloride,  strongly  dried  or  in  the  fused  state,  is  of  great  use  in  desiccating 
gases,  for  which  purpose  the  latter  are  slowly  transmitted  through  tubes 
filled  with  fragments  of  the  salt.     Calcium  chloride  Lb  also  freely  soluble 
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in  alcohol,  which,  when  anhydrous,  forms  with  it  a  definite  crysUdlizahle 
compound. 
Tne  bromide,  CaBr,,  and  iodide,  Cal„  doselj  resemble  the  chloride. 

Caloinm  Fluoride,  Flnor-Bpar,  CaF^  is  important  as  the  moat  abun- 
dant natural  source  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  other  fluorides.  It  occurs 
beautifully  crystallized,  of  various  colors,  in  lead  veins,  the  crystals  haying 
commonly  the  cubic,  out  sometimes  the  octahedral  form,  |iarallel  to  the 
faces  of  which  latter  figure  they  always  cleave.  Some  varieties,  when 
heated,  emit  a  greenish,  and  some  a  purple^  phosphorescent  light.  The 
fluoride  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol  in 
the  maimer  already  mentioned  (p.  144). 

Caloium  Osddes. — ^The  Monoxide  or  Lime,  CaO,  may  be  obtained  in  a 
state  of  considerable  Pprity  by  heating  to  full  mlness  for  some  time  frag- 
ments of  the  black  bituminous  marble  of  Derbyshire  or  Kilkenny.  If 
required  absolutely  pure,  it  must  be  made  by  igniting  to  whitenef«,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  an  artificial  calcium  carbonate,  prepared  by  precipitating 
the  nitrate  with  ammonia  carbonate.  Lime  in  an  impure  state  is  prepared 
for  building  and  agricultural  purpoeues  by  calcining,  in  a  kiln,  the  ordinary 
limestones  which  abound  in  many  districts ;  a  red  heat  continued  for  some 
hours  is  suflicient  to  disengage  the  whole  of  tlie  carbonic  arid.  In  the  beat 
contrived  lime-kilns  the  process  is  carried  on  continuously,  broken  lime- 
stone and  fuel  being  cont^antly  thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  the  burned  lime 
raked  out  at  intervals  from  beneath.  Sometimes,  wden  the  limestone  con- 
tains silicEL  and  the  heat  has  been  very  high,  the  lime  refuses  to  slake, 
and  is  said  to  be  ovaburned;  in  this  case  a  portion  of  silicate  has  been 
formed. 

Pure  lime  is  white,  and  often  very  hard :  it  is  quite  infusible  and  phos- 
phoresces, or  emits  a  pale  light  at  a  high  temperature.  When  moistened 
with  water,  it  slakes  with  great  violence,  evolving  heat,  and  crumbling  to  a 
soft,  white,  bulky  powder,  which  is  a  hydrate  containing  a  single  molecule 
of  water,  which  c»n  be  affain  expelled  by  a  red  heat.  This  hydrate  or 
hydroxide,  CaH,0,  or  CaO,H20,  is  soluble  in  water,  but  far  less  so  than 
either  the  hydroxide  of  barium  or  of  strontium,  and,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, the  etAder  the  water  the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  the  compound  that 
is  taken  up.  A  pint  of  water  at  15.5^  C.  (59.9°  F.)  dissolves  about  11  grains, 
while  at  100°  C.  only  7  gniins  are  retained  in  solution.  The  hydroxide  has 
been  obtained  in  tfiin  delicate  crystals  bv  slow  evaporation  under  the  air- 
pump.  Lime-water  is  always  prepaied  for  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
purposes  by  agitatine  cold  water  with  excess  of  calcium  hydroxide  in  a 
closely-stopped  vessel,  and  then,  after  subsidence,  pouring  ofi*  the  clear 
liquid  and  adding  a  fresh  quantity  of  water  for  another  operation:  there  is 
not  the  K'sst  occasion  for  filtering  the  solution.  Lime-water  has  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction,  a  nauseous  taste,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes 
almost  instantly  covered  with  a  pellicle  of  carbonate,  by  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  used,  like  baryta-water,  as  a  test  for  carbonic  acid,  and  in 
medicine.  Lime-water  prepared  from  some  varieties  of  limestone  may 
contain  potash. 

The  hardening  of  mortars  and  cements  is  in  a  groat  measure  due  to  the 
gradual  absorption  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  even  after  a  very  great  length  of 
time,  this  conversion  into  carbonate  is  not  complete.  Mortar  is  known, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  to  acquire  extreme  hardness  with  a^.^  Lime 
cements  which  resist  the  action  of  water  contain  iron  oxides,  silica,  and 
alumina ;  they  require  to  be  carefully  prepared,  the  stone  not  being  over^ 
heated.  When  tliey  are  ground  to  powaer  and  mixed  with  water,  solidifica- 
tion s|)eedily  ensues,  from  causes  not  yet  thoroughly  understood,  and  the 
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cement,  once  in  thiB  condition,  w  onafiected  by  wet  Parker's  or  Roman 
cement  is  made  in-thiB  manner  from  the  nodoiar  masses  of  calcareo-argil- 
laceous  ironstone  foand  in  the  London  claj. 

Lime  is  of  great  importance  in  agricaltare :  it  is  found  more  or  less  in 
every  fertile  soil,  and  is  often  veiT  advantageoosly  added  by  tlie  cultivator. 
The  decay  of  v^etable  fibre  in  the  soil  is  thereby  promoted,  and  other  im- 
portant objects,  as  the  destroction  of  certain  hurtful  compounds  of  iron  in 
marsh  and  peat  land,  are  often  attained.  The  addition  of  lime  probably 
serves  likewise  to  liberate  potassium  from  the  insoluble  silicate  of  that  base 
contained  in  the  soil. 

Oaieium  Dwxide,  CaO.,  is  obtained  in  microscopic  crystals,  having  the 
composition  GaOs,8H]0,  by  precipitating  lime-water  with  hydrogen  dioxide. 

CUoride  of  Lime,  Bleaching  Powder. — ^When  calcium  hydroxide, 
very  slightly  moist)  is  exposed  to  chlorine  gas,  the  latter  is  absorbed,  and  a 
compound  is  produced — tne  bleaching  powder  of  commerce — which  is  used 
on  an  immense  scale  for  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goods.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  process,  the  chlorine  must  be  supplied  slowly,  so  as  to 
avoid  rise  of  temperature.  The  product  when  fresh  and  well  prepared,  is  a 
soft  white  powder  which  attracts  moisture  slowly  from  the  air,  and  exhales 
an  odor  sensibly  dlfierent  from  that  of  chlorine.  It  is  soluble  in  about  10 
parts  of  water,  the  unaltered  hydroxide  being  left  behind :  the  solution  is 
nighly  alkaline,  and  bleaches  feebly.  When  calcium  hydroxide  is  sus- 
pendi  d  in  cold  water,  and  chlorine  gas  transmitted  through  the  mixture, 
the  lime  is  gradually  dissolved,  and  the  same  peculiar  bleaching  compoimd 
produced:  the  alkalies  also,  either  caustic  or  carbonated,  may  by  similar 
means  be  made  to  absorb  a  large  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  ^ive  rise 
to  corresponding  compounds:  such  are  the  '* disinfecting  solutions"  of 
Labarraque. 

The  composition  of  bleaching  powder  is  represented  by  the  formula 
CaOCl^  and  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  direct  compound  of  lime  with 
chlorine.  This  view,  however,  is  not  consistent  with  its  reactions,  for  when 
distilled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  readily  yields  a  distillate  of  aqueous 
hypochloroos  acid,  and  when  treated  with  water  it  is  resolved  into  chloride 
and  hypochlorite  of  calcium,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  separated  in  crys- 
tals by  exposing  the  filtered  solution  to  a  freezing  mixture,  or  by  evaporat- 
ing it  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  leaving  the  dense  frozen  mass 
to  thaw  upon  a  filter.  A  solution  of  calcium  chloride  mixed  with  hypo- 
chlorite then  passes  through,  and  feathery  crystals  remain  on  the  filter,  very 
unstable,  but  consisting,  when  recently  preparc'd,  of  hydrated  calcium  hypo- 
chlorite, Ca(0Cl)},4H,0.*  These  results  seem  at  first  sight  to  show  that  the 
bleaching  powder  is  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  hypochlorite  of  calcium, 
formed  according  to  the  equation, 

2CaO  -h  CI*  =  CaCl,  +  CaCl  A 

bat  if  tills  were  its  true  constitution,  the  powder  when  digested  with  alcohol, 
ought  to  vield  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  containing  half  tiie  chlorine 
of  the  ong:inal  compound,  which  is  not  the  case.  Its  constitution  is  there- 
fore better  represented  by  the  formula  Cl.Ca.OCl,  suggested  by  Dr.  Odling, 
this  molecule  being  decomposed  by  water  into  chloride  and  hypochlorite  in 
the  manner  just  explained,  and  yielding,  with  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric 
acidy  a  distillate  containing  hydrochloric  and  hypochlorous  acids : — 

CaCl(Oa)  +  2HN0,  =  Ca{N05),  +  HCl  +  HaO. 
•Kingiett,  Chem. 8oc  Jour.,  1876, p. 404. 
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When  the  temperature  of  the  calcium  hydroxide  has  risen  during  the 
absorption  of  the  ciilorine,  or  when  the  oonipoimd  has  been  subsequently 
exposed  to  heat^  its  bleaching  properties  are  impaired  or  altogether  de- 
stroyed :  it  then  oontains  chlorate  and  chloride  of  adciuiA ;  oxygen,  in  yari- 
able  quantity,  is  usually  set  free.  The  same  change  seems  to  ensue  by  lonff 
keeping,  even  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  air.  In  an  open  yessel 
the  compound  is  speedily  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air. 
Commercial  bleaching  powder  thus  constantly  varies  in  value  with  its  age, 
and  with  the  care  ongmally  bestowed  upon  its  preparation :  the  best  mav 
contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine,  easily  liberated  by  an  acia, 
which  is,  however,  far  sliort  of  the  theoretical  quantity. 

The  general  method  in  which  this  substance  is  employed  for  bleaching  is 
the  following : — The  goods  are  first  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  and  then  transferred  to  a  vat  containing  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  De- 
composition ensues;  the  calcium  both  of  the  hypoclilorite  and  of  the  chloride 
is  converted  into  sulphate,  while  tlie  free  hypochlorous  and  hydrochloric 
adds  yield  water  and  free  cdilorine : — 

CaOa,  +  HfiO^  =  CaS04  -f  HaO  -f  HCl,  and 
HCIO  +  HCl  =  H,0  4-  Cl^ 

The  chlorine  thus  disengaged  in  contact  with  the  cloth  causes  destruction 
of  the  coloring  matter.  The  process  is  repeated  sev^nl  times,  since  it  is 
ULsafe  to  use  strong  solutions. 

On  the  same  principle,  white  patterns  are  imprinted  upon  colored  cloth, 
the  figures  being  stamped  with  tartaric  acid  tliickened  with  gum-water,  and 
then  the  stuff  immersed  in  the  chlorine  bath,  when  the  parts  to  which  no 
acid  has  been  applied  remain  unaltered,  while  tlie  printed  portions  are 
bleached. 

For  purifying  an  ofiensive  or  infectious  atmosphere,  as  an  aid  to  proper 
ventUatiorif  the  bleaching  powder  b  very  convenient.  The  solution  is  ex- 
posed in  shallow  vessels,  or  cloths  steepcwl  in  it  are  suspended  in  the  apart- 
ment, when  the  carbonic  acid  of  tlie  air  slowly  decomposes  it  in  the  manner 
above  described.  Addition  of  a  strong  acid  causes  rapid  disengagement  of 
chlorine. 

The  value  of  any  sample  of  bleaching  powder  may  be  easily  determined 
by  the  following  method,  in  which  the  feebly  combined  chlorine  is  estimated 
by  its  efiect  in  oxidizing  a  ferrous  salt  to  ferric  salt,  2  molecules  of  ferrous 
oxide,  FeO,  requiring  for  the  purpose  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  according  to  the 
equation :  2FCSO4  -f  H^SO^  4  CI,  =  2HC1  -f  Fe^fSO^),.  To  make  the  esti- 
mation, 0.784  gram  of  pure  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  is  dissolved  in  water, 
a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  solution  of  bleaching  powder  is 
dropped  in  from  a  burette  till  all  the  ferrous  salt  is  converted  into  ferric 
Siilt.  The  completion  of  the  reaction  is  ascertained  by  bringing  a  drop  of 
the  solution,  together  with  a  dro|)  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  on  a  wnite 
plate,  until  no  further  coloration  is  observed.  A  simple  calculation  gives 
the  result,  the  above  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate,  FeSO^jH^O,  being  equiv- 
alent to  1  gram  of  chlorine. 

Caloiam  Sulphate,  CaSOf. — Cri-stalline  native  calcium  sulphate,  con- 
taining 2  molecules  of  water,  is  found  in  considerable  abundance  in  some 
localities  as  pypsum :  it  is  often  associated  with  rock-salt.  When  regularly 
crystallized,  it  is  termed  adenite.  Anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  is  also  occa- 
sionally met  with.  The  salt  is  formed  by  precipitation,  when  a  moderatelv 
concentrated  solution  of  calcium  chloride  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acia. 
Calcium  sulphate  is  soluble  in  about  500  parts  of  cold  water,  and  its  solu- 
bility is  a  little  increased  by  heat.    It  is  more  soluble  in  water  containing 
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immonium  chloride  or  potaflsinm  nitrate.  The  solatioD  is  precipitated  hj 
alcohol.  G-ypeuni,  or  native  hydrated  calcium  sulphate,  is  lai^ely  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  making  casts  of  statues  and  medals  also  for  moulds  in  the 
poToelaiQ  and  earthenware  manu&ctures,  and  for  otner  applications.  It  is 
exposed  to  heat  in  an  oven  where  the  temperature  does  not  exceed  127°  C. 
(261^  F.)y  by  which  the  water  of  crystallisation  is  expelled,  and  it  is  after- 
WBid.  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  solidifies  afier 
a  short  time,  from  the  re-formation  of  the  same  hyd  Ate ;  but  this  efiect  does 
not  happen  if  die  gypsum  has  been  overheated.  It  is  often  called  plaster 
of  Pans.  Artificial  colored  marbles,  or  aeagliolOf  are  frequently  prepared 
by  inserting  pieces  of  natural  stone  in  a  soft  stucco  containing  this  sub- 
fltanoey  and  polishing  the  surface  when  the  cement  has  become  hard.  Cai- 
eiam  sulphate  is  one  of  the  most  common  impurities  of  spring  water. 

The  peculiar  property  water  acquires  bv  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  is 
termed  hardness.  It  manifests  itself  by  the  effect  such  waters  have  upon 
the  palate,  and  particularly  by  its  peculiar  behavior  with  soap.  Hard 
water  yields  a  latlier  with  soap  only  after  the  whole  of  the  calcium  salts 
have  been  thrown  down  from  the  water  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  lime- 
soap.  The  hardness  produced  by  calcium  sulphate  is  called  permaneiU  hard- 
ness^ since  it  cannot  be  remedied. 

OoUcium  and  Potaaaium  Sulphate^  CaSOfyK^SO^  -\-  H,0,  is  formed  by  the 

solutions  of  the  two  salts  mixed  together.    An  intimate  mixture  of  equal 

weights  of  the  anhydrous  salts,  stirred  up  with  less  than  their  weight  of 

water,  coagulates  suddenly  to  a  solid  mass.    With  4  to  5  parts  of  water, 

solidification  takes  place  more  slowly,  and  the  mixture  may  be  used  for 

taking  casts. — Oateium  and  Sodium  Sulphatey  CaS04,N&|S04,  occurs  native  as 

Olai£eriU,    Needle-shaped  crystals,  having  the  composition  CaS04,Na^S04,- 

211,0  are  obtained  on  mixing  1  part  precipitated  calcium  sulphate  and  50 

parts  Glauber's  salt,  and  heatmg  the  mixture  at  80°  C.  (176*  F.)  with  26 

parts  water.    When  further  heated  they  are  transformed  into  small  crystals 

-  of  glanberite. 

Caloium  Nitrate,  Ca(NO,),.— This  salt,  ])repared  by  dissolving  chalk 
in  nitric  acid^  is  in  the  anhydrous  state  a  white  porous  deliquescent  mass, 
Tery  soluble  m  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  heated  and  then  exposed  to 
sunshine,  it  appears  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  is  hence  called  *'  Baldwin's 
phosphorus/'  from  the  name  of  the  alchemist  Baldewein  or  Balduinas,  who 
first  prepared  it.  It  is  often  found  as  an  efflorescence  on  the  walls  of  stables 
and  other  places  through  which  urine  or  other  organic  liquids  percolate: 
henoe  it  has  been  called  Ume^saUpetre  or  vxUl-saltpeire, 

Caloinm  Phojiphates.— The  tnealek  salt  CajCPOi),  or  3CaO,P,05»  oo- 
curs,  combined  with  chloride  and  fluoride  or  calcium,  in  apatite,  which 
crystallizes  in  the  rhombohedral  system;  and  its  massive  varieties,  phos- 
phorite and  esiremaduriUf  which  occur  in  Estremadura  in  Spain,  have  the 
composition  3Ca,(P0|),  -\-  CaF,,  the  fluorine  being  sometimes  partly  re- 
placed by  chlorine.  Tricalcic  phosphate  occurs  pure  in  osteolite,a  min- 
eral found  near  Hanau  and  at  Ambeig  in  the  Erzgebirge;  also  pure  in 
ornithite,  a  crystallized  mineral  found  in  the  guano  of  Sombrero,  a  small 
island  of  the  Antilles  group;  and  mixed  with  an  aluminium  phosphate  in 
sombrerite,  occurring  also  in  the  same  islands.  Tricalcic  phosphate  is 
also  the  chief  mineral  constituent  of  bones,  in  the  ash  of  which  it  occui-s  to 
the  amount  of  about  80  per  cent,  together  with  magnesium  phosphate,  cal- 
cium carbonate,  and  calcium  fluoride. 

Tricalcic  phosphate  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  by  adding  disodic 
orthophosphate  (ordinary  phosphate  of  soda)  to  an  ammoniacal  solutipn  of 
calcium  chloride.    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  pro- 
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longed  boiling  with  water  into  an  insolaUe  basic  salt,  Ca^CPOf),  +  Oa,(PO«)* 
OH,  and  a  soluble  acid  salt  It  dissolves  also  in  water  containing  ammoni- 
acal  salts,  chloride  and  nitrate  of  sodiom,  and  other  raits ;  easily  also  in  al  1 
acids,  even  in  aqaeoos  carbonic  add. 

3fonoealcie  Orthophotphaie^  CaHP04,  separates  with  2  mols.  H.O,  as  a  whito 
crystalline  precipitate,  on  treating  a  solution  of  calcium  chloride  with  ordi- 
nary sodium  phosphate.'  It  occurs  in  urinary  concretions,  and  is  sometimes 
deposited  from  unne  in* rosettes  or  stellate  groups  of  microscopic  crystals. 

TetrahydnHxdcie  PhMphale,  H4Ca(P04)^  separates  in  rhombic  tablets  when 
a  solution  of  either  of  the  preceding  salts  in  the  requisite  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  left  to  evaporate.  By  treatment  with  boiling  water,  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  anhydrous  m<mocalcic  salt,  and  with  cold  water  into  the  same 
with  2H,0. 

Superphotphaie  cf  Umt, — ^This  name  is  applied  to  a  mixture  of  monocalcic 
orthophospliate  and  calcium  sulphate  prepared  on  the  Inrge  scale  by  treating 
bone-ash,  ooprolites,  phosphorites,  etc.  witli  two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  used  lor  the  preparation  of  phosphorus,  and  very  largely 
as  a  manure,  especially  for  root^crops. 

Calcium^  Hypophosphite^  Ca(P02H,)|,  a  salt  used  in  medicine,  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  phosphorus  with  milk  of  lime,  and  separates  from  tne  clear 
solution  on  evaporation  in  bright  flexible  four-sided  prisms,  insoluble  in 
alcohoL 

Caloinm  Carbonate,  Chalk;  LimasUmt;  Marble;  CaCO..— Calcium  cai^- 
bonate,  often  more  or  less  contaminated  with  iron  oxide,  clay,  and  organie 
matter,  forms  rocky  beds,  of  immense  extent  and  thickness,  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world.  These  present  the  greatest  diversities  of  texture  and  ap- 
pearance, arising,  in  a  great  measure,  from  changes  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected  since  their  deposition.  The  most  ancient  and  highly  crystalline 
limestones  are  destitute  of  visible  organic  remains,  while  those  of  more  re- 
cent  origin  are  often  entirely  made  up  of  the  shelly  exuviae  of  once-living 
beings.  Sometimes  these  latter  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  the 
animals  inhabited  fresh  water;  marine  species  and  corals  are,  however,  most 
abundant.  Cavities  in  limestone  and  other  rocks  are  very  often  lined  with 
magnificent  crystals  of  calcium  carbonate  or  calcareous  spar,  which  have 
evidently  been  slowly  deposited  from  a  watery  solution.  Calcium  carbonate 
is  always  precipitated  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  that  base. 

Although  this  substance  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  pure  water,  it  is  freely 
taken  up  when  carbonic  acid  happens  at  the  same  time  to  be  present.  If  a 
little  lime-water  be  poured  into  a  vessel  of  that  gas,  the  turbidity  first  pro- 
duced disappears  on  agitation,  and  a  tnmsparent  solution  of  calcium  carbon- 
ate in  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  obtained.  This  solution  is  decomposed 
completely  by  boiling,  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled  and  the  carbonate 
precipitated.  Since  all  natural  waters  contain  dissolved  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  calcium  in  this  state  should  be  of  verv  common  occur- 
rence ;  and  such  is  really  found  to  be  the  fact,  river,  and  more  es[)ecially 
spring  water,  almost  invariably  containing  calcium  carbonate  thus  dissolvea. 
In  limestone  districts  this  is  often  the  case  to  a  great  extent  The  hardness 
of  water  due  to  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate  is  called  temporary,  since 
it  is  diminished  to  a  verv  considerable  extent  by  boiling,  and  may  be  nearly 
removed  by  mixing  the  hard  water  with  lime-water,  when  both  the  dissolvea 
carbonate  and  the  dissolved  lime,  which  thus  becomes  carbonated,  are  pre- 
cipitated. Upon  this  principle  Dr.  Clark's  process  of  softening  water  is 
based.  This  process  is  of  considerable  importance,  since  a  supply  of  hard 
water  to  towns  is  in  many  respects  a  source  of  great  inconvenience.  As 
already  mentioned,  the  use  of  such  water  for  the  purposes  of  washing  is 
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attended  with  a  great  loss  of  soap.  Boilers,  in  which  such  water  is  heated, 
speedily  become  lined  with  a  thick  stony  incrustation.*  The  beautiful  sta- 
lacUtic  incrustations  of  limestone  caverns,  and  the  deposit  of  calc  sinter  or 
travertin  upon  various  objects,  and  upon  the  ground,  in  many  places,  are 
explained  by  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate  in  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid. 

Crystallized  calcitim  carbonate  is  dimorphous ;  calc-spar  and  arragonite, 
although  possessing  exactly  the  same  chemical  composition,  have  difierent 
crystalline  forms,  difierent  densities,  and  different  optical  properties.  Rose 
has  observed  that  calcium  carbonate  appears  in  tlie  form  of  calc-spar  when 
deposited  from  its  solution  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  at  the  ordinary 
temperaiure.  At  90°  C.  (194°  F.),  however,  and  at  the  boiling  heat^  it  is 
chie€y  deposited  in  the  form  of  arragonite ;  at  lower  temperatures  the  for- 
mation of  arragonite  decreases,  whilst  that  of  calc-spar  increases,  the  limit 
for  the  formation  of  the  former  variety  being  between  30°  and  50°  C.  (86- 
90*»  F.). 

Calc-spar  occurs  very  abundantly  in  crystals  derived  from  an  obtuse 
rhombohedron,  whose  angles  measure  105°  5^  and  74°  55^ :  its  density  varies 
Crom  2.5  to  2.8.  The  rarer  variety,  or  arragonite,  is  found  in  crystals  whose 
primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism,  a  figure  having  no  geometrical 
relation  to  the  preceding :  it  is,  besides,  heavier  and  harder.  Sp.  gr.  =  2.92 
ioa.28. 

Caloinm  Sulphides.— The  monosulphide,  OaS,  is  obtained  by  reducing 
the  sulphate  at  a  hiffh  temperature  with  charcoal  or  hydrogen :  it  is  nearly 
colorless,  and  but  Tittle  soluble  in  water.  By  boiling  top;ether  calcium 
hydrate,  water,  and  fiowers  of  sulphur,  a  red  solution  is  obtained,  which,  on 
cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  the  bisulphide,  CaSj,  containing  water.  When 
the  sulphur  is  in  ezceas.  and  the  boiJing  long  continued,  a  pentasuiphide  is 
generated :  thiosulphunc  acid  is  also  formed  during  these  reactions : — 

3CaO  -f-  8e  =  2CaS,  +  CaSjOj. 

When  the  yellow  solution  obtained  by  boiling  lime  with  excess  of  sulphur 
is  poured  into  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphur  is  precipitated  to- 
gether with  a  yellow  oiiy  liquid,  which  is  hydrogen  persulphide  (p.  174); 
but  if  the  acid  be  poured  into  the  solution  of  calcium  sulphide,  gaseous 
hydni^en  sulphide  is  given  ofi*,  and  the  whole  precipitate  formed  consists 
wholly  of  finelv-divided  snlphur,  the  stdphur  vrecipUatum  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia. If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  tne  precipitate  also  contains 
gypsum. 

Calcinm  Phosphide. — When  vapor  of  phosphorus  w  passed  over  frag- 
ments of  lime  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  a  chocolate-brown 
compound,  the  so-called  phmphurei  of  lime,  is  produced.  This  8ul)stancc  is 
probably  a  mixture  of  calcium  phosphide  and  phosfthide.  When  thrown 
into  water,  it  yields  spontaneously  infiammable  hydrogen  phosphide.  Ac- 
ording  to  Paul  Th^nard,  the  calcium  phosphide  in  this  compound  has 
the  composition  P^Ca,.  In  contact  with  water  it  yields  liquid  hydrogen 
phosphide,  P^H^  (p.  206), 

PjCa,  -f  2H,0  =  2CaO  +  P^H^ ; 

*  Many  proposals  have  been  made  to  prevent  the  formatloii  of  boiler  deposits.  The 
most  efficient  appears  to  be  the  method  of  Dr.  Ritterband.  which  consists  in  throwing 
Into  the  boiler  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  whereby  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
formed,  which  is  volatilized  with  the  steam,  calcium  chloride  remaining  in  solution.  It 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  this  plan  is  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  permanently 
bard  waters. 
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and  the  greater  portioo  of  this  liquid  phosphide  is  immediately  decomposed 
into  solid  and  gaseous  hjdrogen  phosphide :  dP9H4  =  P4H,  Hh*  BPU,. 


Bespectiog  the  reactions  of  calrinm  sails  see  p^je  353. 


Symhol,  Sr.    Atomic  wdght^  87.2. 

This  element  oocore  as  caihonate  in  the  mineral  called  Strontianite,  foand 
at  Strontian,  in  Argjleshiiev  also  as  sniphate  or  Qxiatin;  in  small  qiiantitj 
as  chloride  or  sulphate  in  many  brine-springs  and  mineral  waters,  in  sea- 
water,  and  in  the  ash  of  Fums  retieuionu. 

Metallic  strontinm  was  discoT^ned  hj  Davy,  who  obtained  it  by  eleo- 
trolvsts  of  the  moistened  peroxide  or  of  the  aqueous  chloride,  but  it  is  more 
reai^ly  prepared  by  electrolysis  of  the  fosed  anhydroos  chloride.  A  small 
porcelain  cnidble  haying  a  porous  cell  is  filled  with  strontium  chloride 
mixed  with  a  little  sal-ammoniac ;  a  fine  iron  wire  placed  within  the  cell 
constitutes  the  negatiye  pole,  and  the  positiye  pole  is  an  iron  cylinder  placed 
in  the  crucible  round  the  cell.  The  heat  is  r^:ulated  so  that  a  crust  forms 
in  the  cell,  and  the  metal  collects  under  this  crust  (Matthiessen). 

Strontium  is  a  yellow  metal,  somewhat  harder  than  calcium,  malleable, 
and  haying  a  density  of  2.5.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  more  electro- 
negatiye  than  calcium  ckr  the  alkali-metals.  It  oxidizes  quickly  in  the 
air,  bums  brilliantly  when  heated,  and  decomposes  water  at  common 
temperatures. 

Stronttniii  Cliloride,  SiCl|,  prepared  by  dissolying  the  carbonate  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  or  prisms,  SrC1^6II,0, 
which  are  slightly  deliquescent^  dissolve  in  2  parts  of  cold  and  a  smaller 
quantity  of  boiling  water;  also  in  alcohol,  forming  a  solution  which  burns 
with  a  crimson  flame. 

Oxides. — ^The  monoxide  or  Sfrantia^  prepared  by  ignition  of  the  nitrate, 
is  a  grayish-white  porous  infusible  mass.  It  unites  readily  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  forming  a  white  powder  of  strontium  hydroxide,  Sr(OH)j, 
which  dLssoIyes  readily  in  hot  water,  and  sejiarates  on  cooling  as  a  hydrate, 
Sr(OH)2,8H20,  soluble  in  50  parts  of  cold  and  2.4  of  boiling  water.  The 
solution  is  alkaline  and  caustic,  but  less  so  than  those  of  the  alkalies  or  of 
baryta. — ^The  dioxide,  SrO^  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
on  Rtrontia-water,  and  separates  in  pearly  scales  containg  2  molecules  of 
water,  which  they  give  on  when  heated. 

Stronttmn  Sulphate,  8rS04,  occurs  native  in  rhombic  crystals  and 
fibrous  masses  having  a  light-blue  color:  hence  called  ecdestin.  The  same 
compound  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate,  of  sp.  gr.  3.707,  when  sul- 

fihuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  strontium  salt 
t  is  intermediate  in  solubility  between  the  sulphates  of  calcium  and  barium, 
and  less  soluble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water. 

Btrontinm  Nitrate,  SrfNO.,)^  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  octahedrons, 
soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold,  and  about  half  their  weight  of  boiling  water.    It 
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is  chiefly  of  value  to  the  pyrotechnist,  who  employs  it  in  the  composition 
of  the  well-known  "red  fire."* 

Strontinm  Carbonate,  SrCO,,  occurs  as  strontianite  in  crystals  isomor- 
phous  with  thofiie  of  arra^onite,  and  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  white 
impalpable  powder,  haymg  a  density  of  3.62.  When  boiled  with  sal- 
am  ncioniac  it  IS  converted  into  the  chloride. 

All  strontium  compounds  impart  a  deep  crimson  color  to  the  flame  of 
aleotiol.  Their  spectral  reactions  have  been  already  noticed  (p.  96).  Fur 
their  reactions  vrith  liquid  reagents,  see  page  353. 
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Symbol,  Ba.    Atomic  weight,  136.8. 

This  metal  occurs  abundantly  as  sulphate  and  carbonate,  forming  the 
veinstone  in  many  lead-mines.  Davy  obtained  it  in  the  metallic  state  by 
means  similar  to  those  described  in  the  case  of  lithium.  Bunsen  subjects 
barium  chloride  mixed  to  a  paste  with  water  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid, 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  C,  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  using  an 
amalgamated  platinum  wire  as  the  negative  pole.  In  this  manner  the 
1  metal  is  obtained  as  a  solid,  highly  crystal  hue  amalgam,  which,  when 

heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrr)gen,  yields  barium  in  the  form  of  a  tumefied 
m:iss,  tarnished  on  the  surface,  but  often  exhibiting  a  silver-white  lustre  in 
tlie  cavities.  Barium  may  also  be  obtained,  though  impure,  by  passing 
vapor  of  ix>tas6ium  over  the  red-hot  chloride  or  oxide  of  barium.  It  is 
malleiible,  melts  below  a  red  heat,  decomposes  water,  and  gradually  oxidizes 
in  the  air. 

Baxitun  Chloride,  BaCl2,2H,0,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  native 
carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  the  solution,  and  evaporating  until 
■  a  pellicle  begins  to  form  at  the  surface:  the  solution  on  cooling  aeponits 

crystals.  When  native  carbonate  cannot  be  procured,  the  native  sulphate 
may  be  employed  in  the  following  manner : — It  is  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
ana  intimately  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  powdered  coal ;  the 
mixture  is  pressed  into  an  earthen  crucible  to  which  a  cover  is  fitted,  and 
exposed  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a  high  red  heat,  by  which  the  sulphate  is 
converted  into  sulphide  at  the  expense  of  the  combustible  matter  of  the 
coal ;  the  black  mass  thus  obtain^  is  powdered  and  boiled  in  water,  by 
which  the  sulphide  is  dissolved;  and  the  solution,  filtered  hot,  is  niixea 
with  a  slight  excess  of  hy<lrochloric  acid.  Barium  chloride  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  are  then  produced,  the  latter  escaping  with  efiervescence.    Lastly, 


*  Red  riRR :  Grains. 

"Dry  strontium  nitrate    .       .    8U0 

Bufphur 223 

Potassium  chlorate  .  .    200 

Lampblack        ....     50 


Grrbn  firr:  Grains. 

Pry  barium  nitrate .       .       .    ^ao 

Sulphur 150 

Potassium  chlorate  .       .       .100 
Ijampblack        .       .       *       .      25 


The  strontium  or  barium  salt,  the  sulphur,  and  the  lampblack  must  be  finolv  powdered 
and  Intimately  mixed,  after  which  the  potassium  chlorate  should  l)e  addea  in  rather 
coarse  powder,  without  rubbing,  with  the  other  ingredients.  The  red  fire  composition 
baa  t>een  known  to  ignite  spontaneously. 

t  From  ^«pv«,  heavy,  in  allusion  to  the  great  specific  gravity  of  the  native  carbonate 
and  sulphate. 
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tlie  solution  is  filtered  to  separate  any  little  insoluble  matter,  and  evaporated 
to  the  crystallizing  point. 

The  crystals  of  barium  chloride  are  flat  four^sided  tables,  colorless  and 
transparent.  They  contain  two  molecules  of  water,  easily  driven  off  by  heat. 
100  parts  of  water  dissolve  43.5  parts  at  15.5''  C.  (59.9'''  F.),  and  78  parts  at 
104.5'^  C.  (220.1°  F.),  which  is  the  boiling-point  of  the  saturated  solution. 

Bariam  Oxides.— The  Monoxide  or  Baryta,  BaO,  b  best  prepared  bj 
dea>mposing  the  crystallized  nitrate  by  heat  in  a  capacious  porcelain  cru- 
cible until  red  vapors  are  no  longer  disengaged:  the  nitric  acid  is  then 
resolved  into  nitrous  acid  and  oxygen,  and  the  baryta  remains  behind  in  the 
form  of  a  gravish  spongy  mass,  fusible  at  a  high  degi'ee  of  heat.  When 
moistened  with  water  it  combines  into  a  hydrate,  with  great  elevation  of 
temperature.  The  Hydroxide  or  Hydrate^  BaH^O,  =  BaO,H,0,  is  prepared 
on  the  lai^  scale  by  deoomposine  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  bu^lum 
chloride  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda;  on  cooling,  crystals  of  barium 
hydrate  are  deposited,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallizalion.  In  the 
laboratory  barium  hydrate  is  often  prepared  by  boiling  a  strong  solution  of 
the  sulphide  with  small  successive  portions  of  black  oxide  of  copper  until  a 
drop  of  the  liquid  ceases  to  form  a  black  precipitate  with  lead  salts :  tlie 
filtered  liquid  on  cooling  yields  crystals  of  the  nydrate.  The  crystals  of 
barium  hydrate  oontnin  SaH^OjySHjO :  they  fuse  easily,  and  lose  their  water 
of  crystallization  when  strongly  heated,  leaving  the  hydroxide,  BaH^Oj,  in 
tlie  form  of  a  white,  soft  powder,  having  a  great  attraction  for  carbonic  acid, 
and  soluble  in  20  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  solution 
is  a  valuable  reagent:  it  is  hi(;hly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  instantly  ren- 
dered turbid  by  the  smallest  trace  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  Dioxide^  BaO,,  may  be  formed,  as  already  mentioned,  by  exposing  baryta, 
heated  to  full  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  to  a  current  of  pure  oxygen  gas.  It 
is  gra^,  and  forms  with  water  a  white  hydrate,  which  is  not  decomposed  by 
that  liquid  in  tlie  cold,  but  dissolves  in  small  quantity.  Barium  hydroxide, 
when  heated  to  redness  in  a  current  of  dry  atmospheric  air,  gives  off  water, 
and  is  converted  by  absorption  of  oxygen  into  barium  dioxide,  from  which 
the  second  atom  of  oxygen  may  be  expelled  at  a  higher  temperature.  These 
reactions  are  utilized  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  upon  a  large  scale.  ^  The 
dioxide  may  also  be  made  by  heating  pure  baryta  to  redness  in  a  plstinum 
crucible,  and  then  gradually  adding  an  eonal  weight  of  potassium  dilorate, 
whereby  barium  dioxide  and  potassium  cnloride  are  produced.  The  latter 
may  be  extracted  by  cold  water,  and  the  dioxide  left  in  the  state  of  hydrate. 
It  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  hvdrogen  dioxide  (p.  166).  When  dis- 
solved in  dilute  ucid,  it  is  decomposed  by  potassium  dichromate,  and  by  the 
oxide,  chloride,  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  silver. 

Oxy salts  of  Barium.--The  Nilrate^  Ba(NOj)j,  is  prepared  by  methods 
exactly  similar  to  those  adopted  for  preparing  the  chloride,  nitric  acid  being 
substituted  for  hydrochloric.  It  crystallizes  in  transparent  colorless  anhy- 
drous octahedrons,  requiring  for  solution  8  parts  of  cold  and  3  parts  of  boil- 
ing Wfiter.  This  salt  is  much  less  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid  than  in  pure 
water.  Errors  sometimes  arise  from  such  a  precipitate  of  crystalline  barium 
nitrate  being  mistaken  for  sulphate.  It  disappears  on  heating  or  by  lai^ge 
affusion  of  water. 

The  Sulphate,  BaS04,  is  found  native  as  heavy  spar  or  haryie^  often  beau- 
tifully crystallized :  its  specific  gravity  is  as  high  as  4.4  to  4.8.  This  com- 
pound is  always  producea  when  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  a  barium  salt.  It  is  not  sensibly  soluble  in  water  or  in 
dilute  acids :  even  in  nitric  acid  it  is  almost  insoluble ;  hot  oil  of  vitriol  dis- 
solves a  little,  but  the  greater  part  separates  again  on  cooling.    Barium  sul- 
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phate  is  now  prodnced  artificially  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  white  lead  in  the  inanufiicture  of  oil  paints.  The  sulphate  to  be  used  for 
this  porpcse  is  precipitated  from  very  dilute  solutions :  it  b  known  in  com- 
meroe  as  blane  fixe.  Powdered  native  barium  sulphate,  being  rather  crystal- 
line, has  not  sufficient  body.  For  the  production  of  sulphate,  the  chloride 
of  barium  is  first  prepared,  which  is  dlMSolved  in  a  lar^e  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Tiie  Carbcnatey  BaCOs,  is  found  native  as  toUkerite,  and  may  be  formed 
artificially  by  precipitating  the  chloride  or  nitrate  with  an  alkaline  carbon- 
ate, or  carbonate  of  ammonia.  It  is  a  heavy  white  powder,  very  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  and  chiefly  useful  in  the  preparation  of  other  barium  salts. 

Barium  Sulphides. — ^The  Monogulphide,  6aS,  is  obtained  in  the  manner 
already  described  (p.  352) ;  the  higher  sulphides  may  be  formed  by  boiling 
it  with  sulphur.  Barium  monosulphide  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in 
thin,  nearly  colorless  plates,  which  contain  water,  and  are  not  very  soluble : 
they  are  rapidly  altered  by  the  air.  A  strong  solution  of  this  sulphide  may 
be  employea,  as  already  described,  in  the  preparation  of  barium  hydroxide. 

Keaotions  of  the  Alkaline  Barth-metals  in  Solution.— Barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium  are  distinguished  from  all  other  substances,  and  from 
each  other,  by  the  following  characters : 

ChusHc  Potash,  when  free  from  carbonate,  and  caustic  ammonia  occasion 
no  precipitates  in  dUtUe  sohitions  of  the  alkaline  earths,  especially  of  the  last 
two,  the  hydrates  being  soluble  in  water. 

Alkaline  OarboTiaies  and  Qirbonate  of  Ammonia  give  white  precipitates,  in- 
soluble in  excess  of  the  precipitant,  with  all  three. 

Sulphuric  Aeid,  or  a  Suli^hate,  added  to  very  dilute  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  these  metals,  gives  an  immediate  white  precipitate  with  barium  salts ; 
and  a  similar  precipitate  after  a  short  interval  with  strontium  salts;  no 
change  with  calcium  salts.  The  precipitates  with  barium  and  strontium 
salts  are  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Solution  of  haldum  sulphate  gives  an  instantaneous  cloud  with  barium 
salts;  also  with  strontium  salts  after  a  little  time. 

^onlium  sulphate  is  itself  sufficiently  soluble  to  occasion  turbidity  when 
mixed  with  banum  chloride. 

Lastly,  the  soluble  Oxalaten  give,  in  the  most  dilute  solutions  of  calcium 
salts,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  a  drop  or  two  of  hydro- 
chloric, or  by  an  excess  of  acetic,  acid.  This  is  an  exceedingly  characteristic 
test. 

The  Chlorides  of  Strontium  and  OaJcium,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  color  the 
flflme  of  the  latter  red  or  purple :  barium  saUs  communicate  to  the  flame  a 
pale  green  tint. 

SUieofluorie  add  gives  a  whit3  precipitate  with  barium  salts,  none  witii 
salts  of  strontium  or  calcium. 

30* 
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METALS  OF  THE  MAGNESIUM  GROUP. 

Berylliam.  Zinc. 

Magnesium.  Cadmium. 

These  metals  are  all  dyads.  Thej  are  Toladle,  and  bum  brightlj  when 
heated  in  the  air.  They  decompose  water  at  high  temperatures  only,  but 
dissolye  readily  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  hydrochloric  and  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Each  fonns  only  one  oxide  and 
one  suljphide..  The  oxides  are  insoluble  in  water,  except  that  of  magnesium, 
which  10  slightly  soluble.  The  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water;  the  normai 
carbonates  and  phosphates  insoluble. 


BERTLLIUM,  or  aLUCINUM. 

Symbol,  Be.    Atomic  weight,  9. 

This  somewhat  rare  metal  occurs  as  a  silicate,  either  alone  as  in  phena- 
dte,  or  associated  with  other  silicates,  in  beryl,  emerald,  euclase,  leuconhane, 
helvite,  and  several  varieties  of  gadolinite ;  also  as  an  aluminate  in  ciiryso- 
beryl  or  cymophane. 

Metallic  beryllium  is  obtained  bv  passing  the  vapor  of  the  chloride  over 
melted  sodium.  It  b  a  white  metal  of  specific  gravity  2.1 ;  it  may  be  forged 
and  rolled  into  sheets  like  gold ;  its  melting  point  is  below  that  of  silver. 
It  does  not  decompose  water  at  the  boiling  heat  Sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  dissolve  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Beryllium  forms  but  one  class  of  compounds,  and  there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  its  atomic  weight  and  equivalent  value.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  dyad,  like  magnesium,  with  the  atomic  weight  9.0,  its  chloride  being 
BeCL,  its  oxide,  BeO ;  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  triad,  like  aluminium,  on 
which  supposition  its  chloride  would  be  BeClg,  its  oxide,  Be^Os,  and  its 
atomic  weight,  13.5 ;  but  the  foi-mer  view  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  most 
in  accordance  with  observed  facts. 

Berylliam  Chloride,  BeCl,,  is  formed  by  heating  the  metid  in  dilorine 
or  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  or  by  the  action  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  on 
the  metal  or  its  oxide. 

The  anhydrous  chloride  is  prepared  bv  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited 
mixture  of  bcryllia  and  charcoal.  It  is  less  volatile  than  aluminium  dilo- 
ride,  very  deliquescent,  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Berylliam  Oxide. — Beryllia,  BeO.— This  enrth  may  be  prepared  from 
beryl,  or  either  of  the  other  beryllium  silicates,  by  fusing  the  nnely-iiow- 
dered  mineral  with  potassium  carl)onate  or  quicklime;  treating  the  fused 
mass  with  hydrochloric  acid ;  eva^iorating  to  dryness ;  then  moistening  the 
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residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  it  with  water,  whereby  every- 
thing IS  dissolved  except  the  silica.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then  mixed  with 
exoeas  of  ammonia  solution,  wliich  throws  down  a  bulky  precipitate  con- 
taining both  alumina  and  beryllia;  this  precipitate  is  well  washea,  and  the 
beryllia  is  dissolved  out  from  tlie  alumina  by  digestion  in  a  cold  strong  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  carbonate.  The  liquid  is  again  filtered,  and  on  boiling 
it,  beryllium  carbonate  la  deposited  as  a  white  powder,  which,  when  ignited, 
leaves  pure  beryllia. 

Beryllia  is  very  much  like  alumina  in  physical  chai-acters,  and  further 
resembles  that  substance  in  being  readily  diBsolved  by  caustic  putash  or 
soda ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from  alumina  by  iis  solubility,  when  recently 
precipitated  in  a  cold  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate.  Beryllium  salts 
nave  a  sweet  taste,  whence  the  former  name  of  the  metal,  glucinum  (from 
yAvKvc).  They  are  colorless,  and  are  distinguished  from  those  of  alumiuium 
by  not  yielding  an  alum  with  potassium  sulphate,  or  a  blue  color  when 
heated  liefore  the  blowpipe  with  cobalt  nitrate ;  also  by  their  reaction  with 
ammonium  carbonate. 


MAGNBSraM. 

Symbol,  Mg.    Atomic  weight,  23.94. 

This  metal  was  formerly  classed  with  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths, 
but  it  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  zinc  by  its  properties  in  the  free  state 
as  well  as  by  the  volatility  of  its  chloride,  the  solubility  of  its  sulphate,  and 
the  isomorphism  of  several  of  its  compounds  with  the  analogously  consti- 
tuted compounds  of  zinc. 

Ms^esium  occurs  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  hydroxide,  carbonate,  bor- 
ate, phosphate,  sulphate,  and  nitrate,  sometimes  in  the  solid  sUite,  sometimes 
dissolved  in  mineral  waters:  magnesium  limestone  or  dolomite,  which  forms 
entire  mountain  masses,  is  a  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  calcium.  Mstg- 
nesium  also  occurs  as  silicate,  combined  with  other  silicates,  in  a  variety 
of  minerals,  as  steatite,  hornblende,  auglte,  talc,  etc. ;  also  as  aluminate  in 
spinelle  and  seilanite.  It  likewise  occurs  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, chiefly  as  carbonate  and  phosphate,  and  in  combination  with  organic 
acids. 

Metallic  magnesium  is  prepared— 

1.  Bv  the  electrolysis  of  fused  magnesium  chloride,  or,  lietter,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  4  molecules  of  mngnesium  chloride  and  3  molecules  of  potassium 
chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac.  A  convenient  way  of 
efiecting  the  reduction  is  to  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  common  clay  tobacco-pipe 
over  an  argand  spirit-lamp  or  gas-burner,  the  negative  pole  being  an  iron 
wire  passed  up  the  pipe-stem,  and  tlie  positive  pole  a  piece  of  gas-coke  just 
touching  the  surface  of  the  fused  chlorides.  On  passing  the  current  of  a 
battery  of  ten  Bnnsen's  cells  through  the  arrangement,  the  magnesium  col- 
lects round  the  extremity  of  the  iron  wire. 

2.  Magnesium  may  be  prepared  in  much  larger  quantity  by  reducing  mag- 
nesium cnloride,  or  the  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sodium  or  )>otas- 
sium.  with  metallic  sodium.  The  double  chloride  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
magnesium  carbonate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  sodium  or  potassium  chloride,  evaporating  to  dryness^  and  fusing  the 
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reeidne.  This  product,  heated  with  sodium  in  a  wrought-iron  cnicible^ 
yields  metallic  magnesium,  containing  certain  impurities  from  which  it 
may  be  freed  by  distillation.  This  process  is  now  carried  out  on  the  manu- 
facturing scale,  and  tlie  magnesium  is  drawn  out  into  wire  or  formed  into 
ribbon  for  burning.* 

Magnesium  is  a  brilliant  metal  almost  as  white  as  silver,  somewhat  more 
brittle  at  common  temperatures,  but  malleable  at  a  heat  a  little  below  red- 
ness. Its  specific  gravity  is  1.75.  It  melts  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatilizes  at 
nearly  the  same  temperature  as  zinc.  It  retains  its  lustre  in  diy  air,  but  in 
moist  air  it  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  magnesia. 

Magnesium  in  the  form  of  wire  or  ribbon  takes  fire  at  a  red  heat,  burning 
with  a  dazzling  bluish-white  light.  The  flame  of  a  candle  or  spirit-lamp  is 
sufficient  to  inflame  it,  but  to  ensure  continuous  combustion,  the  metal  must 
be  kept  in  contact  with  the  flame.  For  this  purpose  lamps  are  constructed, 
provided  with  a  mechanism  which  continually  pushes  three  or  more  mag- 
nesium wires  into  a  small  spirit-flame. 

The  magnesium  flame  produces  a  continuous  spectrum,  containing  a  very ' 
large  proportion  of  the  more  refrangible  rays :  hence  it  is  well  adapted  for 
photography,  and  has,  indeed,  been  used  for  taking  photographs  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sun  or  in  places  where  sunlight  cannot  penetrate,  as  in  caves 
or  subterranean  apartments. 

Magnesimn  Chloride,  MgCl,. — When  magnesia,  or  its  carbonate.  Is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  magnesium  chloride  and  water  are  pro- 
duced ;  but  when  this  solution  is  evnporated  to  dryness,  the  last  portions  of 
water  are  retained  with  such  obstinacy  that  decomposition  of  the  water  is 
brought  about  by  the  concurring  attractions  of  magnesium  for  oxygen  and 
of  clilorine  for  hydrogen,  hydrochloric  acid  being  expelled  and  magnesia 
remaining.  If,  however,  sal-ammoniac,  potassium  chloride,  or  sodium  chlo- 
ride is  present^  a  double  salt  is  produced,  which  is  easily  rendered  anhy- 
drous. The  best  mode -of  preparing  the  chloride  is  to  divide  a  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  into  two  equal  portions,  to  neutralize  one  with  magnesia, 
and  the  other  with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  to  mix  these  solu- 
tions, evaporate  them  to  dryness,  and  then  expose  the  salt  to  a  red  heat  in 
a  loosely  covered  porcelain  cnicible.  Sal-ammoniac  sublimes,  and  fused 
magnesium  chloride  remains ;  the  latter  is  poured  out  upon  a  clean  stone, 
and  when  cold  transferred  to  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 

The  chloride  so  obtained  b  white  and  crystalline.  It  is  very  deliquescent 
and  highly  soluble  in  water,  from  which  it  cannot  again  be  recovered  by 
evaporation  for  the  reasons  just  mentioned.  When  long  exposed  to  the  air 
in  the  meltcfl  state,  it  is  converted  into  magnesia.     It  is  soluole  in  alcohol. 

Magnesium  chloride  occurs  in  sea-water,  in  many  brine-springs  and  salt- 
beds,  and  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  at  Stassiurt. 

Magnesium  Oxide,  or  Magnesia,  MgO,  is  easily  prepared  by  ex- 
posing the  magnesia  alba  of  pharmacy,  which  is  a  hydrocarbonate,  to  a  full 
red  heat  in  an  earthen  or  platinum  crucible.  It  forms  a  soft,  white  powder, 
which  slowly  attracts  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  unites 
quietly  with  water  to  a  slightly  soluble  hydrate,  requiring  for  solution  about 
5000  parts  of  water  at  15.5°  C.  (59.9°  F.)  and  3C,000  parts  at  100°  C.  The 
alkalinity  of  magnesia  can  be  observed  only  bv  placing  a  small  portion  in 
the  moist  state  upon  test-paper,  but  it  neutralizes  acids  completely.  It  is 
infusible. 

Magnesium  sulphide  is  formed  by  passing  vapor  of  carbon  sulphide  over 
magnesia,  in  capsules  of  coke,  at  a  strong  red  heat. 

*  For  details  of  the  manufacturing  process,  see  Richardson  and  Watts's  Choiuical  Tech- 
nology, vol.  i.,  part  v.,  pp.  836-339. 
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OzysaltB  of  Magnesiiim.— The  SuIj^Juitef  MgSOfyTII^O,  commonly 
called  Kpsom  sail  occurs  in  sea-water  and  in  many  mineral  springs,  and  is 
now  manufactured  in  large  quantitieB  by  acting  on  magnesian  limestone 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  separating  the  magnesium  sulphate  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  slightly  soluble  calcium  sulphate  by  filtration.  The  crys- 
tals are  derived  from  a  right  rhombic  prism ;  tliey  are  soluble  in  an  equal 
weijpht  of  water  at  5.5°  C.  (9.9°  F.),  and  in  a  still  smaller  quantity  at  100"  C. 
The  salt  has  a  nauseous  bitter  taste,  and,  like  many  other  neutral  saltM,  pos- 
sesises  pureative  properties.  When  it  is  exposed  to  lieat,  6  molecules  of 
water  readily  pass  o£l^  the  seventh  being  energetically  retained.  Mag- 
nesium sulphate  forms  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium, 
beautiful  double  salts  which  contain  6  molecules  of  crystallization-water, 
their  formuhe  being  MgK,(S04)^6H,0  and  Mg(NH4),(S04)„6H,0.  These 
salts  are  isomorphous,  and  form  monoclinic  crystals. 

Magnesium  Phoiphaie,  MgHP0^,7H,0,  separates  in  small  colorless 
prismatic  crystals  when  solutions  of  sodium  phosphate  and  magnesium  sul- 
phate are  mixed  and  left  at  rest  for  some  time.  According  to  Graham,  it  is 
soluble  in  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water.  Magnesium  phosphate  exists  in 
the  grain  of  the  cereals,  and  can  be  detected  in  considerable  quantity  in 
beer. 

Magnesiunk  and  Ammonium  Phosphate,  Mg(NH4)P04,6HaO. — When  am- 
monia^ or  its  cnrbonate,  is  mixed  with  a  magnesium  salt,  and  a  soluble 
phospnate  is  added,  a  crystalline  precipitate  having  the  above  composition 
subsides— immediately  if  the  solutions  are  concentrated,  and  after  some  time 
if  they  are  very  dilute:  in  the  latter  case  the  precipitation  is  promoted  by 
stirring.  This  salt  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in 
saline  and  ammoniacal  liquids.  When  heated  it  gives  off  water  and  am^ 
moniu,  and  is  converted  into  magnenium  pyrophosphutCf  Mg^PgOf : 

2Mg(NHJP04  =  MgjPA  +  H,0  -f  2NH,. 

At  a  strong  red  heat  it  fuses  to  a  white  enamel-like  mass.  Mac^nesium  and 
ammonium  phosphate  sometimes  forms  a  urinary  calculus,  and  occurs  also 
in  guano. 

In  analysis,  magnesium  is  often  separated  from  solutions  by  bringing  it 
into  this  state.  The  liquid,  free  from  alumina,  lime,  etc.,  is  mixea  with 
Fodium  phosphate  and  excess  of  ammonia,  and  gently  heated  for  a  short 
time.  The  precipitate  is  collected  upon  a  filter,  and  thoroughly  washed 
with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  after  which  it  is  dried,  ignited  to 
redness,  and  weighed.  The  proportion  of  magnesia  is  then  easily  calcu- 
lated. 

Silica  tea. — The  following  natural  compounds  belong  to  this  class:  Chry- 
aoltie,  Mg^iO^  =  2MgO,Si02,  a  crystallizea  mineral,  sometimes  employed  for 
ornamental  purposes ;  a  portion  of  the  magnesia  is  commonly  replaced  by 
ferrous  oxide,  which  communicates  a  green  color.  Meerachaum,  2MgSiO„- 
8iO.  =  2MgO,3SiO,,  is  a  soft,  sectile  mineral,  from  which  pipe-bowls  are 
made.  Tafi,  4Mg8iOs,Si02,4H20  (called  steatite  when  massive),  is  a  soft, 
white,  sectile,  transparent  or  translucent  mineral,  used  as  firestones  for  fur- 
naces and  stoves,  and  in  thin  plates  for  glazing  lanterns,  etc. ;  also  in  the 
state  of  powder  for  diminishing  friction.  Soapstone,  also  called  steatite,  is  a 
silicate  of  magnesium  and  aluminium  of  somewhat  variable  composition. 
Serpentine  is  a  combination  of  silicate  and  hydroxide  of  magnesium.  Jade^ 
an  exceedingly  hard  stone  brought  from  New  Zealand,  is  a  silicate  of  mag- 
nesium and  aluminium :  its  green  color  is  due  to  chromium.  Augiie  and 
kofrnUaide  are  essentially  double  silicates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  in  which 
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the  magnesia  is  more  or  leas  replaced  by  its  isomorphous  sabsdtate,  ferrons 
oxide. 

Carbonates. — ^Thft  normal  eai-bonale.  MgOOg  or  MgO.CO,,  occara  natiye 
in  rhombohedral  crystals,  resemliling  those  of  calc-spar,  imbedded  in  tale- 
slate  ;  a  soft  earthy  variety  is  sometimes  met  with. 

When  magnesia  alba  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion left  to  evaporate  sponttmeously,  small  prismatic  crystals  are  deposited, 
consisting  of  trihyd rated  magnesium  carbonate,  Mg003,3H,0. 

The  magnesia  alba  iteelf,  although  oftien  called  carbonate  of  mapiesinm, 
is  not  so  in  reality ;  it  is  a  compound  of  carbonate  with  hydrozioe.  It  is 
prepared  by  mixing  hot  solutions  of  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  and 
magnesium  sulphate,  the  latter  bein^  kept  in  slight  excess,  boiling  the 
whole  for  a  few  minutes,  during  which  time  much  carbonic  acid  is  dis- 
engaged, and  well  washing  the  precipitate  so  produced.  If  the  solution  is 
very  dilute,  the  magnesia  alba  is  exceedingly  light  and  bulky;  if  otherwise, 
it  is  denser.  The  composition  of  this  precipitate  is  not  perfectly  constant. 
In  most  cases  it  contains  4MgCOs,MgHg02,6H20. 

Mngnesia  alba  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  es})ecially  when  oold. 

Mngnesium  salts  are  isomorphous  with  zinc  salts,  ferrous  salts,  ctipric  salts, 
cobalt  salts,  and  nickel  salts,  etc. ;  they  are  usually  colorless,  and  are  easily 
recognized  by  the  following  characters : — A  ^latinous  white  precipitate  with 
caustic  aJkalieSf  including  ammonia^  insoluble  in  excess,  but  soiable  in  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac.  A  white  precipitate  with  potassium  and  aodiwn  caHnmaies^ 
but  none  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  the  cold.  A  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate with  soluble  phosphaleSj  on  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia. 


ZINC. 

Symbol,  Zn.    Atomic  weight,  64.9. 

Ztnc  is  a  somewhat  abundant  metal :  it  is  found  in  the  state  of  carbonate^ 
silicate,  and  sulphide,  a<«ociated  with  lead  ores  in  many  districts,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent ;  large  supplies  are  obtained  from  Silesia  and 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Aachen.  The  native  carbonate,  or  calaminCy  is 
the  most  valuable  of  the  zinc  ores,  and  is  preferred  for  the  extraction  of  the 
metal :  it  is  first  roasted  to  expel  water  and  carbonic  add,  then  mixed  with 
fragments  of  coke  or  charcoal,  and  distilled  at  a  full  red  heat  in  a  large 
earthen  retort;  carbon  monoxide  then  escapes,  while  the  reduced  metel 
volatilizes  and  is  condensed  by  suitable  means,  generally  with  minute  quan- 
tities of  arsenic 

Zinc  is  a  bluish-white  metal,  which  slowly  tarnishes  in  the  air:  it  has  a 
lamellar,  crystalline  structure,  a  'density  varying  from  6.8  to  7.8,  and  is, 
under  ordinary  circumsUmces,  brittle.  Between  120°  and  150®  C.  (248- 
302°  F.)  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  malleable,  and  may  be  rolled  or  hammer^ 
without  danger  of  fracture :  and,  what  is  very  remarkable  after  such  treat- 
ment, it  retains  its  malleability  when  cold ;  the  sheet-zinc  of  commerce  is 
thus  made.  At  210°  C.  (410°  F.)  it  is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  reduced  to 
powder.  It  melts  at  412°  C.  (764°  F.) ;  boils  at  930°  C.  (1706°  F.)  ( Violle)  ; 
932°  C.  (1719°  F.)  (Becquerel);  1040°  C.  (1904°  F.)  (Deville  and  Troost); 
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and,  if  air  be  admitted,  boms  with  a  splendid  greenish  light,  generating  the 
oxide.  Dilute  acids  dissolve  zinc  verj  readilj :  it  is  constantly  employed  in 
this  manner  for  preparing  hydrogen  gas. 

Zinc  ehloridty  ZnClj,  may  be  prepared  by  heating  metallic  zinc  in  chlorine; 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  ziuc-nlings  and  corrosive  sublimate;  or,  more 
easily,  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  nearly  white,  trans- 
lucent, fusible  substance,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  very  deli- 
quescent. A  strong  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  sometimes  used  as  a  bath 
for  obtaining  a  graduated  heat  above  100°  C.  Zinc  chloride  unites  with 
s^il-amnioniac  and  potassium  chloride  to  form  double  salts :  the  former  of 
these,  made  by  dissolving  zinc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  adding  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  is  very  useful  in  tinning  and  soft 
soldering  copper  and  iron. 

The  oxide,  ZnG,  is  a  strong  base,  forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the  mag- 
nesium  salts.  It  is  prepared  either  b^  burning  zinc  in  atmo^^pheric  nir,  or 
by  heating  the  carbonate  to  redness.  Zinc  oxide  is  a  white,  tasteless  powder, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  acids.  When  heated  it  is  yellow, 
but  turns  white  again  on  cooling.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for 
white  lead.  To  prepare  zinc-white  on  a  large  scale,  metallic  zinc  is  vola- 
tilized in  large  earthen  muffles,  whence  the  zinc  va{X>r  pa5ses  into  a  small 
receiver  (guerite),  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  current  of  air  and  is 
oxidized.  The  zinc  oxide  thus  formed  passes  immediately  into  a  con- 
densing chamber  divided  into  several  compartments  by  clotlis  suspended 
within  it. 

The  9ulphaief  ZoSO^flH^O,  commonly  called  White  Vitriol^  is  hardly  to  be 
distinguisned  by  the  eye  from  magnesium  sulphate:  it  is  prepared  either 
by  dissolving  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or,  more  economically,  by 
roasting  the  native  sulphide,  or  blende,  which,  by  absorption  of  oxygen, 
becomes  in  great  part  converted  into  sulphate.  The  altered  mineral  is 
thrown  hot  into  water,  and  the  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  clear 
solution.  Zinc  sulphate  has  an  astringent  metallic  taste,  and  is  used  in 
medicine  as  an  emetic  The  crystals  dissolve  in  2|  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a 
much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  Crystals  containing  6  molecules  of 
water  have  been  observed.  Zinc  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with  the 
sulphates  of  |)otassium  and  ammonium,  namely,  ZnK,(S04)2,6H20  and 
Zn(N  114)2,61120,  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

The  earbonaUj  ZnCO^,  is  found  native;  tite  white  precipitate  obtained 
by  mixing  solutions  of  zinc  and  of  alkaline  carbonates,  is  a  combination 
of  carbonate  and  hydroxide.  When  heated  to  redness,  it  yields  pure  zinc 
oxide. 

The  sulphide,  ZnS,  occurs  native,  as  blende,  in  r^ilar  tetrahedrons,  dode- 
cahedrons, and  other  monometric  forms,  and  of  various  colors,  from  white 
or  yellow  to  brown  or  black,  according  to  its  degree  of  purity :  it  is  a  valua^ 
ble  ore  of  zinc.  A  variety  called  Black  Jack  occurs  somewhat  abundantly 
in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall.  A  hydrated  sulphide,  ZnS,II;tO, 
is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  on  adding  an  alkaline  sulphide  to  the 
solution  of  a  zinc  salt 

Zinc  salts  are  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : — Oaustie  potash, 
soda,  and  ammonia  give  a  white  precipitate  of  hydroxide,  freely  soluble  in 
excess  of  the  alkalL  Pota^ssium  and  sodium  can'bonates  give  white  precipi- 
tates, insoluble  in  excess.  Ammonium  carbonate  gives  also  a  white  precipi- 
tate, which  is  redissolved  by  an  excess.  Potassium  feiTOcyanide  gives  a 
white  precipitate.  Hydrogen  svipkide  causes  no  change  in  zinc  solutions 
containing  free  mineral  acids ;  but  in  neutral  solutions,  or  with  zinc  salts  of 
organic  acids,  such  as  the  acetate,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed.  Ammonium 
sulphide  tlirows  down  white  sulphide  of  zinc,  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 
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The  formation  of  this  precipitate  in  a  solution  containing  excess  of  caustic 
alkali  serves  to  distin^uisli  zinc  from  all  other  metals. 

All  zinc  coni{K)unds,  heated  on  charcoal  witii  sodium  carbonate  in  the 
inner  blowpipe  flame,  give  an  incrustation  of  zinc  oxide,  which  is  yellow 
while  hot,  but  becomes  white  on  cooling.  If  this  incrusttition  be  moustened 
witii  a  dilute  solution  of  cobalt  nitrate,  and  strongly  heated  in  the  outer 
flame,  a  fine  green  color  is  produced. 

The  applications  of  metallic  zinc  to  the  pur|)06es  of  roofing,  tlie  construc- 
tion of  water-channels,  etc.,  are  well  known ;  it  is  sufficienUy  durable,  but 
inferior  in  this  respect  to  copper.  It  is  much  used  also  for  protecting  iron 
and  copper  from  oxidation  when  immersed  in  saline  solutions,  such  as  sea- 
water,  or  exposed  to  damp  air.  This  it  does  by  forming  an  electric  circuit, 
in  which  it  acts  as  the  {xisitive  or  more  oxidizable  metal  (p.  280).  Qalvanized 
iron  consists  of  iron  having  its  surface  coated  with  zinc. 


CADBffllJM. 

Symbol,  Cd.    Atomic  weight,  112.3. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1817  by  Stromeyer  and  by  Hermann:  it 
acconipanit  s  the  ores  of  zinc,  especially  those  occurring  in  Silesia,  and,  being 
more  volatile  than  that  substance,  rises  first  in  vapor  when  the  calamine  is 
subjected  to  distillation  with  charcoal.  Cadmium  resembles  tin  in  color, 
but  is  somewhat  harder ;  it  is  very  malleable,  has  a  density  of  8.7,  melts 
below  260^  C.  (500^  F.),  and  is  nearly  as  volatile  as  mercury.  It  tarnishes 
but  little  in  the  air,  but  bums  when  strongly  heated.  Dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  act  but  little  on  cadmium  in  the  cold ;  nitric  acid  is  its 
best  solvent. 

The  observed  vapor-densitf  of  cadmium  is  3.94  compared  with  air,  or 
56.3  compared  with  hydrogen,  which  latter  number  does  not  difler  greatly 
from  the  half  of  112.3,  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal :  hence  it  appears  that 
the  atom  of  cadmium  in  the  state  of  vapor  occupies  twice  the  space  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  (p.  245). 

Cadmium  Oxide^  CdO,  may  be  prepared  by  igniting  either  the  car- 
bonate  or  the  nitrate :  in  the  former  case  it  has  a  pale-brown  color,  and  in 
the  latter  a  much  darker  tint,  and  forms  octahedral  microscopic  crystals. 
Cadmium  oxide  is  infusible :  it  dissolves  in  acids,  producing  a  series  of 
colorless  salts :  it  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and  turns  white.  The 
svIphatCy  CdS04,4H,0,  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  or  car- 
bonate in  dilute  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  double 
salts  with  the  sulpiiates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  which  contain  re- 
spectively CdK,(S()4)2,6H,0  and  Cd(NH4),(S04)-,6HjO.  The  chloride, 
CdCl,,  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  crystallizing  in  small  four-sided  prisms.  The 
gulphidt,  CdS,  IS  a  very  characteristic  compound,  of  a  bright  yellow  color, 
forming  microscopic  crystals,  fusible  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  obtained 
by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  sulphate^ 
nitrate,  or  chloride.  This  iK)niponnd  is  used  as  a  yellow  pigment,  of  great 
beauty  and  |)ernianence.     It  occurs  native  as  Cheenockiit, 
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Fixed  caustic  alkalies  give  with  cadmium  salts  a  white  precipitate  of  hy- 
droxide, insohible  in  excess.  Ammonia  gives  a  similar  white  precipitate, 
readily  soluble  in  excess.  The  fixed  alkaline  earbonateB  und  ammonia  car- 
bcnaie  throw  down  white  cadmium  carbonate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  either 
preoi)  litant.  Hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  precipitate  the  yellow 
8ali>hide  of  cadmium. 

31 
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METALS  OF  THE  LEAD  GROUP. 

Lead — Thalliam. 

These  metals  are  soft^  heavy,  and  form  basic  oxides  having  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Thallium  in  many  of  its  properties  closely  resembles  the  alkali- 
metals,  and  lead  resembles  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  in  forming  an 
insoluble  carbonate  and  sulphate ;  but  lead  and  thallium  are  distinfi:uLHhed 
from  both  these  groups  by  the  black  color  and  insolubility  of  their  sulphides 
and  the  sparing  solubility  of  their  dichlorides. 


I.EAD. 

Symbol,  Pb  (Plumbum).    Atomic  weight,  206.4. 

This  abundant  and  useful  metal  is  wholly  obtained  from  the  native  sul- 
phide, or  galena,  no  other  lead-ore  txing  found  in  laige  quantity.  The 
reduction  is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  into  which  the  crushed  lead- 
ore  is  introduced  and  roasted  for  some  time  at  a  dull  red  heat,  by  which 
much  of  the  sulphide  is  oxidized  to  sulphate.  The  contents  of  the  furnace 
are  then  thoroughly  mixed  and  the  tem{>erature  raised,  whereupon  the 
sulphate  and  oxide  react  with  the  remaining  sulphide  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  sulphur  dioxide  and  metallic  letid : — 


2PbO   +Pl>S  =  SO,    +3Pb 
and  PbSO^  +  PbS  =  2SO,  +  2Pb. 


The  lead  thus  pnxluced  sometimes  contains  antimony  and  other  metals, 
which  render  it  hard.  They  may,  however,  be  removed,  and  the  lead  ren- 
dered soft  by  melting  and  partially  oxidizing  it  in  a  reverbenitory  furnace 
with  a  cabt-iron  bottom.  The  lead  so  far  purified  still  contains  silver  in 
Kufiieient  quantity  to  render  it  worth  extracting ;  in  fact,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  silver  which  now  comes  into  the  market  is  obtained  fnim 
argentiferous  galena.  The  method  of  separating  the  silver  will  be  described 
under  Silver. 

Lead  is  a  soft  bluish  metal,  possessing  very  little  elasticity ;  its  specific 
gravity  is  11.45.  It  may  be  easily  rolled  out  into  plates  or  drawn  out  into 
coarse  wires,  but  has  very  little  tenacity.  It  melts  at  315.5®  C.  (600**  F.), 
or  a  little  al)ove,  and  boils  and  volatilizes  at  a  white  heat.  Bv  slow  cooling, 
it  may  be  obtained  in  octahe<1ral  crystals.  In  moist  air  it  ()ecomeB  coatni 
with  a  film  of  gray  matter,  thought  to  be  suboxide,  and  when  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  in  the  melted  state  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen.  Dilute  acids, 
with  the  exception  of  mtric  acid,  act  but  slowly  upon  lead. 
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Lead  is  a  tetrad,  as  shown  by  the  composition  of  plumbic  ethide, 
PbfCjjHc)^,  and  of  the  perchloride,  probably  PbCl^,  ana  the  peroxide, 
PbO,.  In  the  greater  namber  of  its  compounds,  however,  U  is  bivalent, 
as  in  the  dichloride,  FbCl,|  the  corresponding  bromide  and  iodide,  and  the 
monoxide,  PbO. 

Chloridefl. — The  dicUonde,  PbCl,,  is  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  lead  nitrate  or  acetate  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  common  salt,  and  sepa- 
rates as  a  heavy  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  about  33  parts 
of  boiling  water,  and  separates  asain,  on  cooling,  in  needle-shaped  crystals. 

The  perchloride,  probably  PbCJI^,  is  obtained  oy  dissolving  the  dioxide  in 
strong  well-cooled  hydrocnloric  acid,  whereby  a  yellow  strongly  oxidizing 
solution  is  obtained,  from  which  water  and  alkalies  tliiow  down  the  dioxide. 

Oryc/Uorides. — The  compound  Pb^CljOj  or  PbC1^2PbO,  occurs  crystallized 
in  rhombic  prisms  on  the  Mendip  Hills,  and  Ls  thence  called  MendipiU,  An- 
other oxy chloride,  constituting  Pattinson^s  white  oxychloride,  PdiCI^O  or 
PbCljjPbO,  is  prepared  for  use  as  a  pigment  by  grinding  galena  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  dissolving  the  resulting  chloride  in  hot  water,  and  pre- 
cipitating with  lime-water.  A  third  oxychloride,  PbCl^TPbO,  called  Patent 
yellow  or  ISimei^s  yeUoWf  is  prepared  by  heating  1  part  of  sal-ammoniac  with 
13  parts  of  litharge. 

Iiead  Iodide,  Pbl,,  is  precipitated  on  mixing  the  nitrate  or  acetate  with 
potassium  iodide,  as  a  bright  yellow  powder,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water, 
and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  beautinil  yellow  iridescent  spangles. 

Oxides. — Diplumbic  oxide,  or  Lecul  suboxide,  PbgO,  is  formed  when  the 
monoxide  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  retort ;  a  gray  pulverulent  subsUmce 
is  then  left,  which  Ls  resolved  by  acids  into  monoxide  and  metal.  It  absorbs 
oxygen  with  great  rapidity  when  heated,  and  even  when  simply  moistened 
with  water  and  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  monoxide,  PoO,  called  Litharge  or  Massicot,  is  the  product  of  the  di- 
rect oxidation  of  the  metal.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  heating 
the  carbonate  to  dall  redness ;  common  litharge  is  impure  monoxide  which 
has  undergone  fusion.  Lejid  oxide  has  a  (delicate  straw-yeliow  color,  is 
very  heavy,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  giving  an  alkaline  liquid.  It  is 
soluble  in  potash,  and  crystallizes  froui  the  solution  in  rhombic  prisms.  At 
a  red  he:it  it  melts,  and  tends  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  In  the  melted  state 
it  attacks  and  dissolves  silicious  matter  with  astonishing  facility,  often  pene- 
trating an  earthen  crucible  in  a  few  minutes.  It  is  easily  reduced  when 
heated  with  organic  substances  of  any  kind  containing  carbon  or  hydrogen. 
It  forms  a  large  class  of  salts,  often  called  plumbic  salts,  which  are  colorless 
if  the  acid  itself  is  not  colored. 

A  basic  hydroxide,  Pb,0(OH)j  or  HO.Pb.O.Pb.OH,  is  obtained  as  a  white 

{)recipitate  by  the  action  of  air  and  water  free  from  carbonic  acid  on  metallic 
ead,  and  is  thrown  down  as  a  white  precipitate  on  addition  of  ammonia  or 
a  fixed  alkali  to  a  lead-salt,  the  precipitate  in  the  latter  case  being  redis- 
solved  by  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  hydroxide  gives  off  part  of  its  water 
at  130°  C.  (266°  F.),  and  the  whole  at  14o°  C.  (293°  F.).  Both  the  hy- 
droxide and  the  oxide  are  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  turn  reddened 
litmus-paper  blue.  They  act  as  strong  bases  and  also  as  acids,  combining 
with  certain  metallic  oxides,  the  lead  oxide  when  fused  with  these  bases 
forming  a  glass. 

The  sesquioxide,  PbjOg,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  hypochlorite  on 
a  solution  of  the  monoxide  in  potash,  and  when  a  solution  of  red  lead  in 
acetic  acid  is  precipitated  by  very  dilute  ammonia.  The  reddish-yellow 
powder  thus  formed  contains  water,  part  of  which  it  retains  even  at  150°  C. 
(302°  F.).     It  is  resolved  by  mids  into  PbO  and  PbO,. 
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Triplumbic  ietroxidCj  or  Bed  tead,  is  not  of  very  constant  oompositiony  bot 
genemllv  conbiins  Pb^O^  or  2PbO,Pb02.  It  is  prepared  bj  exposing  the 
m(  noxidc,  which  has  not  been  fused,  for  a  long  time  to  the  air  at  a  very 
faint  red  heat.  It  is  a  brilliant  red  and  extremely  heavy  powder,  decom- 
posed, with  evolution  of  oxygen,  by  a  strong  heat,  and  converted  by  acids 
into  a  mixture  of  monoxide  and  dioxide.  It  is  used  as  a  cheap  substitute 
for  vermilion. 

The  dioxide,  PbO^  often  called  Pttce  or  Brown  lead-oxide,  is  easily  obtained 
by  digesting  ml  lead  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  whereby  lead  nitrate  is  dissolved 
out,  and  insoluble  dioxide  left  behind  in  the  form  of  a  deep-brown  powder. 
It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  lead-salts  in  presence  of  alka- 
lies, and,  as  already  observed  (p.  277),  by  the  electrolysis  of  lead-salts  being 
deposited  on  the  anode.  The  aioxide  is  decomposed  Ly  a  red  heat,  yielding 
up  one-half  of  its  oxygen.  By  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  converted  into  lead 
chloride,  with  disengagement  of  chlorine,  and  by  hot  sulphuric  acid  into 
sulphate,  with  liberation  of  oxygen.  The  dioxide  is  very  useful  in  sepa- 
rating sulphurous  oxide  from  certain  gaseous  mixtures,  lead  sulphate  being 
then  produced:  PbOj  -+-  SO,  =  PbSO^.  The  dioxide  possesses  acid  prop- 
erties. When  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  with  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide, 
it  yields  crystalline  polassium  plumbate,  K,Pb03,2H,0,  tne  solution  of  whioii 
gives  with  most  metallic  salts  precipitates  of  the  corresponding  plumbates. 

Iiead  Salphate,  PbSO^,  occurs  native  as  Lead-vitriol  or  AngiesUe  in 
transparent  rhombic  crystals  isomorphous  with  coelestin,  SrS04,  and  heavy 
spar,  BaS04,  °^^  ^  obtained  as  a  white  powder  soluble  in  alkalies  by  pre- 
cipitating a  lead-salt  with  sulphuric  acid  or  a  soluble  sulphate. 

Lead  Nitrate,  Pb(NOs)j  or  PbOjNjOa,  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving 
lead  carbonate  in  nitric  acid,  or  by  acting  directly  upon  the  metal  with  the 
same  agent  aided  b;^  heat:  it  is,  as  already  notic^,  a  by-product  in  the 
preparation  of  dioxide.  It  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  octahedrons,  which 
are  usually  milk-white  and  opaque.  It  dissolves  in  1\  parts  of  cold  water, 
and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  nitrogen  tctroxide,  oxygen  and  lead 
monoxide,  which  obstinately  retains  traces  of  nitrogen.  When  a  solution 
of  this  salt  is  boiled  with  an  additional  quantity  of  lead  oxide,  a  portion  of 
the  hitter  is  dissolved,  and  a  basic  nitrate  generated,  which  may  be  obtained 
in  crystals.  Carbonic  acid  separates  this  excess  of  oxide  in  the  form  of  a 
white  compound  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  lead. 

By  boiling  a  solution  of  lead  nitrate  for  several  hours  with  lead-turnings, 
N.  V.  Lorenz*  has  lately  obtained  a  number  of  basic  nitrates  and  nitrites 
of  lead,  the  composition  of  which  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  frora 
which  it  will  be  seen  thnt,  as  the  action  progresses,  the  amounts  of  nitrite 
and  oxide  or  hydroxide  in  the  salts  produced  increase  continually  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nitrate.  The  svmhol  A  stands  for  the  basic  nitrate,  NO,.rb.- 
OH,  and  B  for  the  nitrite,  NOjPbOH  :— 


NOs.Pb.OH 
3(2A  -h  B)  +  H,0 
3(A  -f  B)  -h  2H2O 
6A  +  7B  -f-  5H,0 
3A  -h  5B  -f  H2O 
3A  -f6BH-HjO 
3A  -h  9B  +  HjO 

A  -f  4B 

A  -f  5B 


4A  -I-  6B  -f  5PbO  +  Pb(OH), 
2A  -f  4B  +  3PbO  +  PbfOH), 

r  Pb(NOj)-  +  2PbO  or 
\  6Pb( NO,),  +  NOa-Pb.OH 

(  -f  lOPbO 

NO,.Pb.OH  -h  PbO 


•  Moiiatshcfte  fur  Chemie,  1881,  pp.  810-841,  and  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1882, 
vol.  xlii.  p.  »>4. 
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Respecting  the  mode  of  foimation  and  the  physical  characters  of  tliese 
successive  products,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  paper  above  cited. 

Lead  Phosphates. — ^The  Normal  Orthophotphalef  Pb3(P04)^  is  obtained 
afl  a  white  precipiUite  on  adding  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda  to  a  solution 
of  lead  acetate.  A  boiling  solution  of  lead  nitrate  mixed  with  phosphoric 
acid  yields  a  glittering  white  crvstalline  precipitate  of  an  acid  phosphate, 
HPbP04.  A  phosphato-chloride  of  lead,  Pb3P04,Pba(P04)Cl,  occurs  native 
as  mfTomorphiU^  and  the  corresponding  arsenato-chloride  as  mimetesUe,  In 
botn  these  minerals  a  portion  of  the  chlorine  is  usually  replaced  by  fluorine. 

Iiead  Silicates. — Silica  fuses  with  lead  oxide  to  a  yellow  glass.  Lead 
silicate  forms  a  constituent  of  flint  giuss. 

Lead  Carbonates. — The  normal  9aUy  PbCO^  occurs  native  as  cenuUe  in 
white  rhombic  crystals  isomorphous  with  armgonite ;  also  in  pseudomorphs 
after  galena  and  lead  sulphate.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  pre<'ipi- 
tating  a  cold  solution  of  lead  acetate-  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  by 
passing  carbon  dioxide  into  a  dilute  solution  of  normal  lead  acetate. 

Lead  forms  several  basic  carbonates,  the  most  importint  of  which,  known 
as  white  Uad^  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  tor  the  use  of  the  painter. 
Of  the  many  methods  put  in  practice,  or  proposed,  for  making  white  lead, 
the  two  following  are  the  most  important.  The  first  consists  in  forming 
a  basic  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  by  boiling  finelv-powdered  litharge  with 
the  normal  salt  This  solution  is  then  brought  into  contact  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  whereby  all  the  excess  of  oxide  previously  taken  up  by  the  normal 
salt  is  at  once  precipitated  as  white  lead,  and  the  solution  strained  or  pressed 
from  the  latter  is  again  boiled  with  litharge  and  treated  with  carbonic  acid, 
these  proocKses  being  susceptible  of  indefinite  repetition,  wheroby  the  small 
loss  of  normal  salt  left  in  the  precipitates  is  comfiensated.  The  second,  and 
by  iar  the  more  ancient  method,  is  rather  more  complex,  and  at  first  sight 
not  very  intelligible.  A  great  number  of  earthen  jars  are  prepared,  into 
each  of  which  is  poured  a  few  ounces  of  crude  vinegar ;  a  roll  of  sheet  lead 
isthen  introduced  in  such  a  manner  that  it  .shall  neither  touch  the  vinegar 
nor  project  above  the  top  of  the  jar.  The  vessels  are  next  arranged  in  a 
large  building,  side  by  side,  upon  a  layer  of  stable  manure,  or  better,  spent 
tan,  and  clonely  covered  with  Doards.  A  second  layer  of  tan  is  spread  upon 
the  top  of  the  latter,  and  then  a  second  series  of  pots ;  these  are  in  turn 
covered  with  boards  and  decomposing  bark,  and  in  this  manner  a  pile  of 
many  alternations  is  constructed.  After  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time 
the  pile  is  taken  down,  and  the  sheets  of  letid  are  removed  and  carefully 
unrolled ;  they  are  then  found  to  be  in  great  part  converted  into  carbonate, 
which  merely  requires  washing  and  grinding  to  be  fit  for  use.  The  nature 
of  this  curious  process  is  generally  explained  by  supposing  that  the  vapor 
of  vinegar  raiseid  by  the  high  temperature  due  to  tlie  fermentation  of  the 
dung  or  tan  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  which  by 
contact  with  the  carbon  dioxide  likewise  evolved  from  the  decomposing 
manure  is  converted  into  basic  carbonate. 

White  lead  is  a  white,  heavy,  amorphous  powder,  appearing  under  the 
microscope  as  an  aggregate  of  round  transparent  globules,  having  a  diam- 
eter of  one  to  four  hundred-thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  product  obtained 
by  the  method  above  described  is  generally  preferred  to  those  obtained  by 
other  processes,  on  account  of  its  superior  opacity  or  "  body."  Commercial 
white  Ie.id,  however  prepared,  always  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  hy- 
droxide. 

When  clean  metallic  lead  is  put  into  pure  water  and  exposed  to  the  air, 
a  white  crystalline  scaly  powder  begins  to  show  itself  in  a  few  hours,  and 
31* 
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very  rapidly  increases  in  quantity.  This  substance  may  consist  of  lead  hy- 
droxide, formed  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  dissolved  in  the  water  Ufwn 
the  lead.  It  is  slightly  soluble,  and  may  be  readily  detected  in  the  water. 
In  most  cases^  however,  the  formation  of  this  deposit  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  water :  it  consists  of  carbonate  in  com- 
bination with  hydroxide,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  When  common 
river-  or  spring-water  is  substituted  for  the  pure  liquid,  this  efiect  is  less  ob- 
servable, the  little  sulphate  almost  invariably  present  causing  the  deposition 
of  a  very  thin  but  closely  adherent  film  of  lead  sulphate  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metal,  which  protects  it  from  further  action.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  leaden  cisterns  are  used  with  impunity,  at  least  in  most  cases,  for  hold- 
ing water :  if  the  latter  were  quite  pure,  it  would  be  speedily  contaminated 
with  lead,  and  the  cistern  would  be  soon  destroyed.  Natund  water,  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  cannot  under  any  circumstances  be  kept  in  lead 
or  passed  through  leaden  pii)es  with  safety,  the  carbonate,  though  insoluble 
in  pure  water,  being  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 

Iiead  Sulphide,  PbS,  occurs  native  as  Cradena  in  cubes  or  other  forms 
of  the  regular  system,  having  a  blnish-ffray  color  and  a  density  of  7.25  to 
7.7.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  m  crystalline  form  by  passing  sul- 
phur vapor  over  metallic  lead,  the  combination  being  attended  with  vivid 
combustion;  also  by  fusing  lead  oxide  with  excess  of  sulphur;  and  f^  a 
black  amorphous  precipitate  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution 
of  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead.  A  chlnrosulphide^  PbCl„3PS,  is  obtained  ns  a 
vello wish-red  precipitate  on  passing  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
into  the  solution  of  a  lead  salt  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  An  excess  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  converts  it  into  the  sulphide. 

The  soluble  salts  of  lead  behave  with  reagents  as  follows : — 
Caustic  potash  and  soda  precipitate  a  white  hydroxide  freely  soluble  in 
excess.  Ammonia  gives  a  similar  white  precipitate  not  soluble  in  excess. 
The  carbonates  of  potassium^  sodiumy  and  ammonium  precipitate  lead  car- 
bonate, insoluble  in  excess.  Sulphuric  acid  or  a  sulphate  causes  a  white  pre- 
cipitate of  lead  sulphate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Hydroyen  sulphide  and 
ammonium  sulphide  throw  down  black  lead  sulphide.  Lead  is  readily  de- 
tected before  the  blowpipe  by  fusing  the  compound  under  examination  on 
charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate,  when  a  bead  of  metal  is  easily  obtained, 
which  may  be  recognized  by  its  chemical  as  well  as  by  its  physical 
properties. 

An  alloy  of  2  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  tin  constitutes  pbsmbenf  solder; 
these  pro{x)rtions  reversed  give  a  more  fusible  compound,  called  fine 
solder.  The  lead  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  shot  is  combined  with 
a  little  arsenic. 


THALI.n7M. 

Symbol,  Tl.    Atomic  weight,  203.6. 

Thib  element  was  discovered  by  Crookes.  in  1861,  in  the  seleniferons 
deposit  of  a  lead-chamber  of  a  sulphuric-acia  factory  in  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains, where  iron  pyi-ites  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  name  is  derived  from  floXA<Jf,  "green,"  because  the  exifltence  of  this 
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meta]  was  firet  recognized  by  an  intense  green  line  appearing  in  the  spec- 
trum  of  a  flame  in  which  thallium  was  volatilized.  It  was  at  first  suspected 
to  be  a  metal loTd,  but  further  examination  proved  it  to  be  a  true  metal.  It 
was  firct  obtained  in  a  distinct  metallic  form  by  Crookes  toward  the  end  of 
the  jear  1861,  and  soon  afterward  by  Lamy,  who  prepared  it  from  the  de- 
posit in  the  lead-chamber  of  M.  Kuhlmann  of  Lille,  where  Belgian  pyrites 
IS  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Thallium  ap| tears  to  be  very  widely  difibsed  as  a  constituent  of  iron  and 
copper  pyrites,  though  it  never  constitutes  more  than  the  4000th  part  of  the 
bulk  of  the  ores.  It  has  also  been  found  in  lepidolite  from  Moravia,  in 
mica  from  Zinnwald  in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  ^t- 
works  at  Nauheim. 

Thallium  is  most  economics! Ily  prepared  from  the  flue-dust  of  pyrites 
burners.  This  substance  is  stirred  up  in  wocien  tubs  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  clear  liquor,  siphoned  off*  from  the  deposit,  is  mixed  with  excess  of 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  impure  thallium  monochloride. 
To  obtain  a  pure  salt,  this  cruae  chloride  is  added  by  small  portions  at  a 
time  to  half  its  weight  of  hot  oilof  vitriol  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  dish, 
the  mixture  being  constantl  v  stirred,  and  the  heat  continued  till  the  whole 
of  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  are  driven  off.  The  fused  acid  sulphate  is  now  to  be  dissolved  in  an 
excess  of  water,  and  an  abundant  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide  passed 
through  the  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  may  contain  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, bismuth,  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the 
filtrate  is  boiled  till  all  free  hydrogen  sulphide  is  removed.  The  liquid  is 
now  to  be  rendered  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  boiled ;  the  precipitate  of 
iron  oxide  and  alumina  which  generally  appears  in  this  place  is  filtered  oS, 
and  the  clear  solution  evaporated  to  a  small  hulk.  Thallium  sulphate  then 
separates  on  cooling  in  long  clear  prismatic  crystals. 

Metallic  thallium  may  be  reduced  from  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  either 
by  electrolysis  or  by  the  action  of  zinc 

Thallium  is  a  heavy  metal,  resembling  lend  in  its  physical  properties. 
When  freshly  cut,  it  exhibits  a  brilliant  metallic  lustre  and  grayish  color, 
somewhat  between  that  of  silver  and  that  of  lead,  assuming  a  slight  vellow- 
ish  tint  by  friction  with  harder  bodies.  It  is  very  soft,  being  readily  cut 
with  a  knife  and  making  a  streak  on  paper  like  plumbago.  It  is  very 
malleable,  is  not  easily  drawn  into  wire,  but  may  be  readily  squeezed  into 
that  form  by  the  process  technically  called  *' squirting."  It  has  a  highly 
crvstalline  structure,  and  crackles  like  tin  when  bent.  It  melts  at  294°  C. 
(561*»  F.). 

In  contact  with  the  air,  thallium  tarnishes  more  rapidly  than  lead,  be- 
coming coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  oxide,  which  preserves  the  rest  of  the 
metal. 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  thallium  is  the  bright-green  color 
which  the  metal  or  any  of  its  compounds  impart  to  a  colorless  flame;  and 
this  color,  when  viewed  by  the  spectroscope,  is  seen  to  be  absolutely  mono- 
chromatic, appearing  as  one  intenselv  brilliant  and  sharp  green  line. 

Thallium  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  nitric  acids,  the  latter 
attacking  it  very  energetically  with  copious  evolution  of  red  vapors. 

Thai  hum  forms  two  classes  of  compounds — namely,  the  thalliouscom- 
pounds,  in  which  it  is  univalent,  and  the  thallic  compounds,  in 
which  it  is  trivalent.  Thus  it  forms  two  oxides,  TljO  and  TljOj,  with 
corresponding  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  and  oxygen-salts.  In  some  of 
its  chemical  relations  it  resembles  the  alkali-metals,  forming  a  readily  solu- 
ble and  highly  alkaline  monoxide,  a  soluble  and  alkaline  carbonate,  an 
insoluble  platinochloride,  a  thallio-aluminic  sulphate,  similar  in  form  and 
composition  to  common  potash-alum,  and  several  phosphates  exactly  analo- 
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goii8  in  composition  to  the  phosphates  of  sodium.  In  most  respects,  how- 
ever, it  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  heavy  metals,  especially  to  lead,  which 
it  resembles  closely  in  appearance,  density,  melting-point,  specific  heat,  and 
electric  conductivity;  also  in  giving  a  black  precipitate  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  a  white  precipitate  with  soluble  chlorides. 

Thalliam  Chlorides. — Thallium  forms  four  chlorides,  represented  by 
the  formula  TlCl,  Tl^Cia,  Tl^Gl^,  and  T1C1„  the  second  and  thiixi  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  the  monochloride  and  trichloride. 

The  monochloricle  or  IhalUons  chloride^  TlCl,  is  formed  by  direct  combina- 
tion, the  metal  burning  when  heiited  in  chlorine  gas,  or  as  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  resembling  silver  chloride,  by  treating  the  solution  of  any 
thallious  salt  with  a  soluble  chloride.  When  boiled  with  water  it  dissolves 
like  lead. chloride,  and  separates  in  white  crystals  on  cooling.  It  forms 
double  salts  with  trichloride  of  gold  and  tetrachloride  of  plntinum.  The 
plalinum  salty  21101, PtCL,  separates  as  a  pale  yellow,  very  slightly  soluble, 
cr3rstalline  powder  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  thallious  chloride. 

The  trichloride  or  Thallic  chloridey  TlClg,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
trioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  acting  upon  thallium,  or  one  of  the 
lower  chlorides,  with  a  large  excess  of  chlorine  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  separates  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  in  hydrated 
crystals;  melts  easily,  and  decomposes  at  a  high  temperature.  It  forms 
crvstalline  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

The  Sesquichhride,  TLC1«  =  TlCls,3TlCl,  is  produced  by  dissolving  thal- 
lium or  the  monochloride  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  separates  on  cooTiiig  in 
yellow  crystalline  scales.  By  aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  or  even  by  thallious 
oxide,  it  is  instantly  decomposed  into  sesquioxide  and  monochloride,  accord- 
ing to  the  equation, 

2TI4CI,  +  3KH0  =  Tl  A  +  6T1C1  +  3KC1  -|-3HC1. 

The  THchloHde,  T1,CL  =  T1C1.„T1C1,  is  formed  by  carefully  heating  thai- 
Hum  or  the  monochloride  in  a  slow  current  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  pale-yellow 
substance  reduced  to  sesquichloride  by  further  heating. 

The  B&OMiDES  of  thallium  resemble  the  chlorides. 

Iodides. — ThaUious  iodide.  Til,  is  formed  by  direct  combination  of  its 
elements,  or  by  double  decomposition.  It  forms  a  beautiful  yellow  powder, 
rather  darker  than  sulphur,  and  melting  below  redness  to  a  scarlet  liquid, 
which,  as  the  mass  cools,  remains  scarlet  for  some  time  after  solidification, 
then  changes  to  bright  yellow.  The  dried  precipitate,  when  spread  on 
paper  with  a  little  gum-water,  undei^goes  a  similar  but  opposite  change  to 
that  experienced  by  mercuric  iodide  when  heated,  the  yellow  surface  when 
held  over  a  flame  suddenly  becoming  scarlet,  and  frequently  remaining  so 
after  cooling  for  several  days;  hard  friction  with  a  glass  rod,  however, 
changes  the  scarlet  color  back  to  yellow.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  requiring,  according  to  Crookes,  4453  parts  of  water  at  17.2^  0. 
(63°  F.),  and  842.4  parte  at  100*»  C,  to  dissolve  it. 

ThaUiG  lodidcy  TII3,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  thallium  on  iodine  dis- 
solved in  ether,  as  a  brown  solution  which  gradually  de[)Ofiite  rhombic 
prisms.  It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  iodides  of  the  alkali- 
metals. 

Thalliam  Oxides. — ^Thallium  forms  a  monoxide  and  a  trioxide. 

The  monoxide  or  ITiaUious  oxide,  Tl^O,  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the 
crust  which  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  metal  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
may  be  prepared  by  allowing  granulated  thallium  to  oxidize  in  warm  moist 
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air,  ancl  then  boiling  with  water.  The  filtered  solution  first  deposits  white 
needles  of  thallium  carbonate,  and,  on  further  cooling,  yellow  needles  of 
the  hydroxide,  TIHO  or  TI^OjHjO,  which,  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  a 
vacaiim,  yields  the  anhydrous  monoxide  as  a  reddish-black  mass  retaining 
the  shape  of  the  crystals.  It  is  partially  re<luced  to  metal  by  hydrogen  at 
a  red  heat.  When  fused  with  sulphur  it  yields  thallious  sulphide.  It 
di8£K>lves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  colorle&s  strongly  alkaline  solution, 
which  reacts  with  metallic  salts  very  mucii  like  caustic  (X)tnsh.  This 
solution,  treated  with  ziuc  or  subjected  to  electrolysis,  yields  metallic 
thallium. 

The  trioxide,  or  J%aUic  oxide,  is  the  chief  product  obtained  by  burning 
thalliiim  in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  best  pre|vired  by  adding  potash  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  thallic  salt,  and  drying  the  precipitate  at  260°  C.  (600°  F.).  It  ia 
also  formed  by  elertrolysis  of  thallious  sulphate.  It  is  a  dark*red  powder 
reduced  to  thallious  oxide  at  a  red  heat;  neutral,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alkalies.  Thallic  hydrate,  Tl'^^'^HOj,  is  obtained  by  drying  the  above-men- 
tioned precipitate  at  100°  C. 

Oxygen -salts. — Both  the  oxides  of  thallium  dissolve  readily  in  acids, 
forming  crystalline  salts,  soluble  in  water ;  there  are  also  a  few  insoluble 
tliallium  salts  formed  by  double  decomposition. 

Sulphates, — Thallious  sulphate,  TLSO4,  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
chlorioe  or  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  bv  heating  metallic  thallium 
with  that  acid,  crystallizes  in  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms,  Isomorphous  with 
potassium  sulphate.  It  forms,  with  aluminium  sulphate,  the  salt,  AlTl- 
(SO4)„12H20,  isomorphous  with  common  alum ;  and  with  the  sulphates  of 
magnesium,  nickel,  etc.,  double  salts  containing  6  molecules  of  water,  and 
isomorphous  with  magnesium  and  potassium  sulphate,  etc.  (p.  Sn7).—Th(d' 
lie  sidphate,  Tl,(S04)3,7H.^O,  separates  by  evaix)ration  from  a  solution  of  thal- 
lic oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  thin  colorless  laminae,  which  are  de- 
composed by  water,  even  in  the  cold,  with  separation  of  brown  thallic 
oxide. 

Phosphates. — ^The  thallious  phosphates  form  a  series  nearly  as  complete 
as  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their  behavior 
when  heated.  There  are  three  orthophosphatesj  cont;iining  respectively 
n.,TlP04,  HTljPO^,  and  TI3PO4.  The  first  two  are  soluble  in  water ;  the 
sei-ond  is  obtained  by  neutralizing  dilute  phosphoric  acid  at  boiling  heat 
with  thallious  carbonate,  and  the  first  by  mixing  the  dithallious  salt  with 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  trithallious  mli^  TI3PO4,  is  very  sparingly 
soluble,  and  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing  the  saturated 
solutions  of  ordinary  disodic;  phosphate  and  thallious  sulphati' ;  also,  together 
with  ammonio-thallious  phosphate,  by  treating  the  monothallious  or  dithal- 
lious salt  with  excess  of  ammonia.  There  are  two  ihaUioHs  pfrr<yphosphateft^ 
HjTljPjO^  and  TI4P2OY,  both  very  soluble  in  water:  the  first  produced  by 
carefully  heating  monothallious  orthophosphate,  the  second  by  strongly 
heating  dithallious  orthophosphate.  Of  thaUiotis  metnphosphate,  TIPO3, 
there  are  two  modifications :  the  first  remaining  as  a  sligntly  soluble  vitre- 
ous mc'v^  when  monothallious  orthophosphate  is  strongly  ignited,  the  second 
obtained  as  an  easily  soluble  glass  by  igniting  ammonio-thallious  ortho- 
phosphate. 

Thallic  orthnpho^haie,  TK^'P04,2H,0,  separates  as  an  insoluble  gelatinous 
precipitate  on  diluting  a  solution  of  thallic  nitrate  mixed  with  phosphoric 
acid. 

Thallious  earbonatCt  Tl^COg,  Is  deposited  in  crystals,  apparently  tri- 
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metric,  when  a  solution  of  thai! ions  oxide  is  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  sohi- 
ble  in  water,  and  the  solution  has  a  slightly  caustic  taste  and  alkaline  re- 
action. 

Thallium  Sulphide,  TljS.— This  compound  is  precipitated  from  all 
thallious  salts  by  ammonium  sulphide,  and  from  the  acetate,  carbonate,  or 
oxalate  by  hydrogen  sulphide  (incompletely  also  from  the  nitrate,  sulphate, 
or  chloride)  in  dense  flocks  of  a  grayish  or  brownish-black  color.  Thallic 
Kilts  appear  to  be  reduced  to  thallious  salts  by  boiling  with  ammonium  sul- 
phide. Thallium  sulphate  projected  into  fused  potassium  cyanide  is  reduced 
to  sulphide,  which  then  forms  a  brittle  metal-looking  mass  having  the  lustre 
of  plumbago,  and  fusing  more  readily  than  metallic  thallium. 

Rea/Uians  of  Thallium  SaUs, — The  reactions  of  thallious  salts  with  hy- 
drogen sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  have  just  been  mentioned.  From 
their  aqut^ous  solutions  thallium  is  rapidly  precipitated  in  metallic  crystals 
by  tine,  slowly  by  iron.  Soluble  chlofides  precipitate  difficultly  soluble  white 
thallious  chloride;  soluble  bromides  throw  down  white,  nearly  insoluble 
bromide;  soluble  iodides  precipitate  insoluble  yellow  thallious  iodide.  Caus- 
tic aJkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  form  no  precipitate ;  sodium  phosphate  forms 
a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  ammonia,  easily  soluble  in  acids. 

Potassium  chromate  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  thallious  chromate,  in- 
soluble in  cold  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  but  turning  orange-red  on  boiling  in 
the  acid  solution.  Platinic  chloride  precipitates  a  very  pale-yellow  insoluble 
double  salt 

Thallic  salts  are  e&«^ily  distinguished  from  thallious  salts  ^  their  be- 
havior with  alkalies  and  with  soluble  chlorides  or  bromides.  Their  solu- 
tions give  with  ammonia^  and  with  ^ed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates^  a  brown 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  thallic  oxide,  containing  the  whole  of  the  thallium, 
soluble  chlorides  or  bromides  produce  no  precipiUite  in  solutions  of  pure  th»l- 
lic  salts ;  but  if  a  thallious  salt  is  likewise  present,  a  precipitate  of  sesqui- 
cliloride  or  sesqui bromide  is  formed.  Oxalic  acid  forms  in  solutions  of  thal- 
lic salts  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate;  phosphoric  acid,  a  white  gelatinous 
precipitate ;  and  arsenic  acid,  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate.  Thallic  nitrate 
gives  with  potajssium  ferrocyanide  a  green,  and  with  the  ferrieyanide  a  yellow, 
precipitate. 

In  examining  a  mixed  metallic  solution,  thallium  will  be  found  in  the 
precipitate  thrown  down  by  ammonium  sulphide,  together  with  iron,  nickel, 
manganese,  etc.  From  these  metals  it  may  be  easUy  separated  by  precifii- 
tation  with  potassium  iodide  or  platinic  chloride,  or  by  reduction  to  the 
metallic  state  with  zinc. 

Thallium  salts  are  reduced  before  the  blowpipe  with  charcoal  and  sodium 
carbonate  or  potiissium  cyanide.  The  green  color  imparted  to  flame  by 
thallium,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  its  spectrum,  Jiave  already  been 
mentioned. 
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Copper — Mercury — Silver. 

Each  of  these  metals  forms  several  oxides  and  two  series  of  salts,  tlie 
Qonstitution  of  which  is  heat  represented,  as  will  be  presently  explained,  by 
regarding  the  metals  as  dyads,  although  two  of  them,  viz.,  copper  and  silver, 
figure  in  MendelejeflPs  series  as  monads.  These  metals  do  not  decompose 
water  at  a  red  heat.  They  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  in  the  me- 
tallic state  by  zinc,  iron,  and  the  more  oxidizable  metals,  and  their  lower 
chlorides,  like  those  of  the  preceding  group,  are  insoluble  in  water. 


Symbol,  Cu  (Cuprum).    Atomic  weight,  63.1. 

Copper  is  a  metal  of  ^reat  value  in  the  arts;  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the 
metallic  state,  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  or  more  frequently  in  dodeca- 
hedrons, but  is  more  abundant  in  the  fonu  of  red  oxide  and  in  that  of  sul- 
phide combined  with  sulphide  of  iron,  as  yellow  copper  ore  or  copper  pyrites. 
Large  quantities  of  the  latter  substance  are  annually  obtained  from  the  Cor- 
nish mines  and  taken  to  South  Wales  for  reduction,  which  is  effected  by  a 
somewhat  complex  process.  The  principle  of  this  may,  however,  be  easily 
made  intelligible.  The  ore  is  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  by  which 
much  of  the  iron  sulphide  is  converted  into  oxide,  while  the  copper  sulphide 
remains  unaltered.  The  product  of  this  operation  is  then  strongly  heated 
with  siliciouB  sand:  the  latter  combines  with  the  iron  oxide  to  a  fusible  dag^ 
and  separates  from  the  heavier  copper  compound.  When  the  iron  has,  by 
a  repetition  of  these  processes,  been  ^ot  ri(l  of,  the  copper  sulphide  begins 
to  decompose  in  the  flame-furnace,  losing  its  sulphur  ana  absorbing  oxygen ; 
the  temperature  is  then  raised  sufficiently  to  reduce  the  oxide  thus  produced 
by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  matter.  The  last  part  of  the  operation  consists 
in  thrusting  into  the  melted  metal  a  pole  of  birch-wood,  the  object  of  which 
is  probably  to  reduce  a  little  remaining  oxide  by  the  combustible  gases  thus 
generated.  Large  quantities  of  extremely  valuable  ore,  chiefly  carbonate 
and  red  oxide,  have  lately  been  obtained  from  South  Australia  and  Chili. 

Another  process,  known  as  the  Mansfeld  process,  and  especially  adapted 
for  working  the  cupriferous  schists  of  Mansfeld  in  Prussia,  which  are  mostly 
poor  in  copper,  has  long  been  practised  in  that  locality  and  in  other  parts 
of  Europe.  The  ore,  called  ^^  Knpferschiefer,"  is  first  roasted  in  heaps, 
whereby  the  bituminous  matter  contained  in  it  is  burnt  away,  while  water 
and  arsenic  are  exiielled,  together  with  part  of  the  sulphur.  The  roasted 
ore  is  then  mixed  with  5  to  8  parts  of  slag  and  fluor-spar,  and  heated  in  a 
blast-  or  caipola-furnace  fi-om  16  to  30  feet  high,  the  coarse  metal  or  '^  Roh- 
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stein"  thereby  reduced  running  into  basins  placed  to  receive  it.  This  coaree 
metal,  containing  from  20  to  60  per  cent,  of  co^}per  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  ore,  is  next  roasted,  and  the  product  is  melted  for  fine  metal  or 
"  Spuretein." 

Extraction  in  the  Wet  Way. — This  mode  of  treatment  is  applied  to  copper 
ores  which  are  too  poor  in  copper  to  yield  a  profitable  return  by  either  of 
the  methods  above  described,  especially  to  the  oxide  of  iron,  technically 
called  burnt  pyrites  or  bltie  billy ,  enormous  quantities  of  which  are  obtained 
BH  residue  in  the  burning  of  iron  pyrites  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid.  When  this  oxide,  which  contains  a  small  proportion  of  copper,  is 
mixed  with  coarsely  crushed  rock-salt  and  calcined,  the  copper  is  converted 
into  soluble  cupric  chloride,  CuCl,,  and  on  lixiviating  the  calcined  mass 
with  water  a  solution  is  obtained,  from  which  the  copper  may  be  thrown 
down  in  the  metallic  state  by  scrap  iron.  According  to  another  process, 
invented  by  Hunt  and  Douglas,  the  ores,  if  they  consist  wholly  of  oxides 
and  carbonates,  are  simply  heated,  whereas  if  they  contain  sulphides  they 
are  roasted.  In  either  case  tlie  product  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  com* 
mon  salt  or  calcium  chloride  and  ferrous  sulphate,  whereby  the  copper 
oxides  are  converted  into  chlorides.  If  cuprous  oxide  is  present,  metallic 
copper  is  at  once  precipitated,  according  to  the  equation  3Cu,0  -f  2FeCl, 
=  2CU2CIS  +  Fe^Og  -|-  Cuj.  Cupric  oxide,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  cupric 
and  cuprous  chlorides,  thus :  3CuO  -f  2Fea,  =  CuCl,  -f  CujCl,  -f-  Fe^O,. 
The  cuprous  cliloride,  though  insoluble  in  pure  water,  is  held  in  solution  in 
presence  of  the  other  chlorides,  and  is  decomposed  by  iron  at  the  same  time 
as  the  cupric  chloride. 

Properties  0/  Copper. — Copper  has  a  well-known  yellowish-red  color,  a 
specific  gravity  01  8.95,  and  is  very  malleable  and  ductile:  it  is  an  excel- 
lent conductor  of  heat  and  electricity ;  it  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat  (about 
1090°  C),  and  seems  to  be  slightly  volatile  at  a  very  high  temperature. 

Copper  undergoes  no  change  in  dry  air ;  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere, 
it  bea)mes  covered  with  a  strong  adherent  green  crust,  consisting  in  a  great 
measure  of  carbonate.  Heated  to  i-edness  in  the  air,  it  is  quickly  oxidized, 
becoming  covered  with  a  black  scale.  Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  scarcely  act  upon  copper;  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  attacks  it,  with  evo- 
lution of  sulphurous  oxide;  nitric  acid,  even  dilute,  dissolves  it  readily, 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

Copper  in  its  most  stable  compounds,  the  cupric  compounds,  is  bivalent, 
these  compounds  containing  1  atom  of  the  metal  combined  with  2  atoms 
of  a  univalent,  or  1  atom  of  a  bivalent  negative  radicle,  e.  g.,  CuCl^  CuO, 
Cu(N03)^  CuSO^,  etc.  It  also  forms  another  series,  the  cuprous  com- 
pounds, m  which  it  may  be  r^:arded  as  univalent,  e,  g.y  CuCl,  Cu,0,  etc, 
like  silver  in  the  argentic  compounds.  On  the  other  liand,  the  cuprous 
compounds  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  b^  addition  of  copper  to  the  cu- 
pric compounds,  the  metal  still  remaining  bivalent;  thus  cuprous  chloride, 

CuCl  Cuv.^^^ 

CujCl,  =  I       ;  cuprous  oxide,  Cufi  =  \     >>0.    These  compounds  are  very 

CuCl  Cu-^ 

unstable,  being  easily  converted  into  cupric  compounds  by  the  action  of  oxi- 
dizing agents. 

Cuprous  Hydride,  CujH,. — When  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  is 
heated  to  about  70°  C.  (168°  F.),  with  hypophosphorous  acid,  this  com- 
pound is  deposited  as  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  soon  turns  red-brown.  It 
gives  ofif  hydrogen  when  heated,  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas,  and  is  converted 
by  hjrdrochloric  acid  into  cuprous  chloride,  with  evolution  of  a  double 
quantity  of  hydrogen,  the  acid  giving  up  its  hydrogen  as  well  as  the  copper 
hydride : — 
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Cu^  +  2HC1  =  CujCl,  4-  2Hr 

This  reaction  afibrds  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  union  of  two  atoms  of 
the  same  element  to  form  a  molecule  (see  page  250). 

Copper  CUoridela. — Cuprie  Odonde,  CuCl„  is  most  easily  prepared  by 
difisolying  cuprie  oxide  in  hyditx:hloric  acid,  and  concentrating  the  green 
solution  thence  resulting.  It  forms  green  crystals,  CuC1^2H,0,  very  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol :  it  colors  the  flame  of  the  latter  green.  When 
eently  heated,  it  parts  with  its  water  of  crystidlization  and  becomes  yellow- 
ish-brown; at  a  ni^h  temperature  it  loses  half  its  chlorine  and  liecomes 
converted  into  eupi-oits  chloride.  The  latter  is  a  white  fusible  substance,  but 
little  soluble  in  water,  and  prone  to  oxidation :  it  is  formed  when  copper- 
filings  or  copper-leaf  are  put  into  chlorine  gas;  also  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  cuprie  chloride  or  other  cuprie  salt  with  stannous  chloride : — 

2CuCl,  +  SnCl,  =  CujCI,  +  SnO*. 

A  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  yessel  containing 
air,  becomes  covered  with  white  tetrahedrons  of  cuprous  chloride.  This 
compound  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  colorless  solution,  which 
gradujiUy  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
A  hydraUd  euprir.  oxyclUoricUf  CnCl^dCuHjO^  occurs  native  as  atacomite. 
Both  the  chlorides  of  copper  form  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
alkali-metals. 

Copper  Oaddes.  —-Two  oxides  of  copper  are  known,  oorresnonding  with 
the  chlorides;  also  a  tetrarUoxide  or  qucuirantoxidej  Cu^O;  ana  a  very  un- 
stable dioxide  or  peroxide,  CuO,,  is  said  to  be  formed,  as  a  yeilowiBh-bro¥m 
powder,  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  dioxide  on  cuprie  hydroxide. 

Copper  Manoxidef  Cuprie  Oxide,  or  Black  OiCde  of  Copper^  CuO,  is  pre- 
parea  by  calcining  metallic  copper  at  a  red  heat,  with  full  exposure  to  air, 
or,  more  conveniently,  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness,  which  then  suffers 
complete  d(HX>mposition.  Cuprie  salts  mixed  with  caustic  alkali  in  excess, 
vield  a  bulky  pale-blue  precipitate  of  hydrated  cuprie  oxide,  or  cuprie 
hydroxide,  OMfi^  or  CuO,H,0,  which,  when  the  whole  is  raised  to  the 
boiling  point,  becomes  converted  into  a  heav^  dark-brown  powder:  this 
also  is  anhydrous  oxide  of  copper,  the  hydroxide  suffering  decomposition, 
even  in  contact  with  water.  The  oxide  prepared  at  a  high  temperature  is 
perfectly  black  and  very  dense.  Cupnc  oxide  is  soluble  in  acids,  and 
forms  a  series  of  very  important  salts,  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of 
magnesium. 

OupnmB  Ozidef  Cu^O,  also  called  Red  Oxide  and  Suboxide  of  Copper. — 
This  oxide  may  be  obtained  by  heiUing  in  a  covered  cnicible  a  mixture  of 
5  parts  of  black  oxide  and  4  parts  of  fine  copper-filings;  or  by  adding 
grape-sugar  to  a  solution  of  cuprie  sulphate,  and  then  putting  in  an  excess 
of  caustic  potash ;  the  blue  solution,  heated  to  boiling,  is  reduced  by  the 
sugar  and  aeposits  cuprous  oxide.  This  oxide  often  occurs  native  in  beau- 
tiful transparent  rubv-red  crystals,  associated  with  other  ores  of  copper,  and 
can  be  obtained  in  the  same  state  by  artificial  means.  It  communicates  to 
glass  a  magnificent  red  tint,  while  that  eiven  by  cuprie  oxide  is  green. 

Cuprous  oxide  dissolves  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a  solution 
of  cuprous  chloride,  from  which  that  compound  is  precipitated  on  dilution 
with  water.  Most  oxygen-acids,  namely,  sulphuric,  phosphoric,  acetic, 
oxalic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids,  decompose  cuprous  oxide,  forming  cuprie 
salts,  and  separating  metallic  copper;  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  cuprie 
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nitrate.  Hence  there  are  but  few  cuprous  oxygen-salts,  none  indeed  except- 
ing the  sulphites,  and  certain  double  sulphites  formed  by  mixing  a  cupric 
solution  with  the  sulphite  of  an  alkali-metal,  e.  o.,  ammonio-cuprous  sul- 
phite, Cu(NH4)S0,  or  Cu,(NH.),(SO.)^ 

Co/pper  tetrantoxidey  CU4O,  is  formed,  according  to  H.  Rose,*  by  the  action 
of  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride  and  caustic  potash  on  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphate,  the  whole  being  well  cooled.  Cupric  hydroxide  is  then 
first  formed,  and  afterward  reduood  by  the  stannous  chloride,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  potassium  stannate : — 

4Cu(0H),  +  12K0H  +  SSna,  =  Cu^O  -\-  6Ka  +  3K^nO,  +  10H,O. 

This  oxide  is  an  olive-ereen  powder  which  may  be  kept  unchanged  under 
water  if  air  be  excluded,  but  oxidizes  quickly  on  ex^iosure  to  air.  It  is 
decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  according  to  the  equation  Cu^O 
-|-  2HC1  =  Cu^Cl,  -{-  2Cu  4-  H,0,  and  in  like  manner  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Cupric  Ozy salts. — The  wlphate,  CiiS04,5H20,  commonly  called  blue 
vitrioi,  b  prepared  by  dissolving  cupric  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid,  or,  at  less 
expense,  by  oxidizing  the  sulphide.  It  forms  large  blue  triclinic  prisms, 
soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  ana  two  parts  of  boiling  water ;  when  heated  to 
100®  O.  it  readily  loses  four  molecules  of  crystnllization-water,  but  the  fifth 
is  retained  with  great  pertinacitpr,  and  is  expelled  only  at  a  low  red  heat 
At  a  very  high  temperature  cupric  sulphide  is  entirely  converted  into  cupric 
oxide,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide  and  oxygen.  Cupric  sulphate 
combines  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  of  ammonium,  forming  pale- 
blue  salts,  CuK,(S04)„6H,0  and  Cu(NH4),(S04)„6H20,  isomorphous  with 
the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

Cwpric  NUraUj  Cu(N08)j,3H,0,  is  easily  made  by  dissolving  the  metal  in 
nitric  acid :  it  forms  deep-blue  crystals,  verv  soluble  and  deliquescent.  It 
is  highly  corrosive.  There  is  also  an  insoluble  basic  nitrate  having  a  green 
color. 

Cuprie  ArxniU  is  a  bright-green  insoluble  powder,  prepared  by  mixing 
the  solution  of  a  cupric  salt  with  an  alkaline  arsenite. 

Cuprie  Cda-bonui^a. — When  sodium  carbonate  is  added  in  excess  to  a  solu- 
tion of  cupric  sulphate,  the  precipitate  is  at  first  pale-blue  and  flocculent, 
but  by  warming  it  becomes  sandy,  and  assumes  a  green  tint ;  in  thin  state  it 
contains  CYiCOgjCuH^O,  -h  H,0.  This  sulistance  is  pre]>ared  as  a  pigment. 
The  beautiful  mineral  nutlciehite  has  a  similar  composition,  but  contnins  no 
water  of  crystalliwition,  its  composition  being  CuCX)j,CiiHjO,.  Another 
natural  compound,  called  azuHte,  not  yet  artificially  imitated,  occunt  in  large 
transparent  crystals  of  the  deepest  blue :  it  contains  2CuC08,CuHjO^  Vcr- 
dUer^  made  by  decomposing  cupric  nitrate  with  chalk,  is  said,  however,  to 
have  a  somewhat  similar  composition. 

Copper  Sulphides. — There  are  two  well-defined  copper  sulphides, 
analogous  in  composition  to  cupric  and  cuprous  oxides,  and  four^  othera, 
containing  larger  proportions  of  sulphur,  but  of  less  defined  constitution; 
these  latter  are  precipititted  from  solutions  of  cupric  salts  by  potassium 
pentasulphide. 

Oiprie  SuhkuUf  CuS,  occurs  native  as  TndigtHXfpper  or  Qwftttn,  in  soft 
bluisn-black  nexagonal  plates  and  spheroidal  masses,  and  is  produced  artifi- 
cially by  precipitating  cupric  salts  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Cuprous  Sulphide,  CU2S,  occurs  native  as  Copper-glance  or  liedruihiie  in 

*  roggcudorff's  Auuolou,  cxx.  L 
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lead-jrray  hexagonal  pri*«ms,  belonging  to  ttie  rhombic  nystem ;  it  is  produced 
artificially  by  the  combustion  of  copf)er-foil  in  sulphur  vapor,  by  igniting 
capric  oxide  with  sulphur,  and  by  other  methods.  It  is  a  powerful  sulpliur- 
base^  uniting  with  the  sulphides  of  antimony,  arsenic,  and  bismuth,  to  form 
several  natural  minerals.  The  several  varieties  of  fahl-ore  or  teh-ahydrite 
consist  of  cuprous  tliioantimonite  or  thioarsenite,  in  which  the  copper  is 
more  or  less  replaced  by  equivalent  quantities  of  iron,  zinc,  silver,  and 
mercury.  The  important  ore  called  Copper  pffriUn  is  a  cuprosoferric  sul- 
phide, Cii'Fe^^'S,  or  Cu,8,Fe,S3,  occurring  in'  tetrahedrai  crystab  of  the 
quadratic  system  or  in  irregular  masses.  Another  species  of  copper  and 
iron  sulphide,  containing  various  proportions  of  the  two  metals,  occurs 
native,  as  Purple  copper  or  Enibetciief  in  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  other  mono- 
metric  forms. 

Ammoniaoal  Copper-oomponnds. — ^Tlie  chlorides,  sulphate,  nitrate, 
and  other  salts  of  copper  unite  with  one  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia, 
forming,  for  the  most  part,  crystalline  compounds  of  blue  or  green  color, 
some  of  which  may  be  reganled  as  salts  of  metallammoniums  (p.  341). 
Thus  cnpric  chloride  forms  with  ammonia  the  compounds  2NH3,Cu('Ij, 
4NK3,GnCl3,  and  6NH3,CuCl3,  the  first  of  which  may  be  formulated  as 
cuprthdiammonium  ehlorUley  (N,H0Cu'^)Cl-.  Cupric  sulphate  forms,  in  like 
manner,  eupro-diammonium  siUpmUf  (N2Hg0u^^)SO4,  which  is  a  deep-blue 
crystalline  salt  Cuprous  iodide  forms  with  ammonia  the  c(»mpound 
4NH3,Cu,I,. 

Caustic  poUuh  ^ives  with  cupric  salts  a  pale-blue  precipitate  of  cupric 
hydroxide,  changing  to  a  blacKish-brown  anhydrous  oxide  on  boiling. — 
Ammonia  also  throws  down  the  hydroxide;  but,  when  in  excess,  redissoTves 
it,  yielding  a  deep  purplish-blue  solution. —  Potcusium  and  sodium  carbonates 
give  pale-blue  precipitates  of  cupric  carbonate,  insoluble  in  excess. — Am- 
monium carbonate  the  same,  but  soluble  with  deep-blue  color. — Potassium 
ferroeyanide  gives  a  fine  red-brown  precipitate  of  cupric  ferrocyanide. — 
Hydrogen  suiphide  and  ammonium  mdpKide  afibrd  black  cupric  sulphide,  in- 
Boluble  in  ammonium  sulphide.  Metallic  iron  or  zine  immersed  in  a  solu- 
tion of  a  copper  salt  quickly  becomes  coated  with  metallic  copper. 

Copper  ana  its  oompounds^impart  a  green  color  to  flame.  Any  compound 
of  copper  fused  with  borax  in  the  oxidizing  blowpipe  flame  forms  a  trans- 
parent glass,  which  is  green  while  hot,  but  assumes  a  fine  blue  color  on 
cooling.  In  the  reducing  flame  the  glass  becomes  opa(]ue,  and  covered  on 
the  surface  with  liver-colored  streaks  of  cuprous  oxide  or  metallic  copper. 
This  last  reaction  is  facilitzited  by  fusing  in  the  bead  a  small  piece  of  metal- 
lic tin.  Copper-compounds,  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate  or  potassium 
cyanide  and  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  yield  metallic  copper. 

The  alloys  of  copper  are  of  great  importance.  Brass  consists  of  copper 
alloyed  with  from  28  to  34  per  cent,  of  zinc;  the  latter  may  be  added  di- 
rectly to  the  melted  copper,  or  granulated  copper  may  be  heated  with 
calamine  and  charcoal-powder,  as  in  the  old  process.  Oun-metaly  a  most 
valuable  alloy,  consists  of  90  parts  copper  and  10  tin.  Bell  and  spectdum 
metals  contain  a  still  larger  proportion  of  tin;  these  are  brittle,  especially 
the  last-named.  A  good  bronze  fur  statues  is  made  of  91  piuts  copper,  2 
parts  tin,  6  p:u^  zinc,  and  1  part  lead.  The  brass  or  bron2e  of  the  ancients 
IS  an  alloy  of  copper  with  tin,  often  also  containing  lead,  and  sometimes  zinc 
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SILVER. 

Symboly  Ag  (Aigentum).    Atomic  weight,  107.66. 

Silver  is  found  in  the  metallic  state,  as  sulphide,  in  miion  with  sulphide 
of  antimony  and  sulphide  of  arsenic,  also  as  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide. 
Among  the  principal  silver-mines  may  be  mentionea  those  of  the  Harts 
Mountains  in  Germany,  of  Kongsbei^  in  Norway,  and,  more  particularly, 
of  the  Andes,  in  both  North  and  South  America. 

The  greater  part  of  the  silver  of  commerce  is  extracted  from  ores  so  poor 
as  to  render  any  process  of  gmMng  or  fusion  inapplicable,  even  where  fuel 
could  be  obtainea,  and  this  is  often  difficult  to  be  procured.  Beoourse, 
therefore,  is  had  to  another  method — that  of  amalgamation — founded  on  the 
easy  solubility  of  silver  and  many  other  metals  in  metallic  mercurv. 

In  Mexico  the  ore  containing  small  quantities  of  sulphide  anJ  chloride 
of  silver  is  stamped  or  ground,  together  with  water,  in  mills  worked  by 
horses  or  mules;  and  the  fine  mud  thus  produced  is  mixed  on  a  floor  with 
3  to  5  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  which  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  mass  by  the  treading  of  mules.  The  mass  is  then  left  to  itself  for  a  day, 
after  which  mercury  is  added,  tc^ther  with  an  impure  mixture  of  cnpric 
and  ferric  salts  calltd  ** magistral ;"  then  more  mercury ;  and  the  heap  is 
again  trodden  by  mules  till  thoroughly  incorporated.  The  amalgamation 
being  completed,  the  slimy  mass  is  washed  in  buddies  w< irked  by  mules, 
whereby  the  lignter  particles  are  washed  away  and  the  heavier  amalgam  is 
deposited.  The  amalgam  is  next  filtered  through  canvas  bags  and  finally 
distilled,  and  the  silver  which  is  left  behind  b  melted  into  bars. 

The  reactions  wich  take  place  in  this  amal^mation  process  are  probably 
as  follows.  The  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron  (in  the  magiBtral)  are  converted 
by  the  chloride  of  sodium  into  the  correspondhig  chlorides,  which  then 
react  with  the  silver  sulphide,  forming  silver  chloride : — 

?CuCl,  4-  Ag^S  =  CujCl,  4-  2Aga  -h  8, 

the  cuprous  chloride  thus  produced  acting  further  on  the  silver  sulphide 
and  forming  more  silver  chloride : — 

CujCl,  +  Ag^  =  Cu^  +  2Aga. 

The  resulting  silver  chloride  is  held  in  solution  by  the  sodium  chloride,  and 
on  addition  of  metallic  mercury  is  decomposed,  yielding  calomel  and  metallic 
silver.  All  the  mercury  thus  converted  into  calomel — amounting  to  about 
twice  the  weight  of  the  silver  obtained — is  lost. 

In  Nevada,  where  the  ores  are  of  various  degrees  of  richness — the  richer 
ores  are  usually  roasted  with  common  salt,  whereby  the  silver  sulphide  is 
converted  into  chloride ;  the  roasted  and  pulverized  mass  is  then  introduced, 
together  with  water,  scrap-iron,  and  mercury,  into  barrels  rotating  on  a 
horizontal  axis;  and  the  metallic  silver  thereby  set  free  is  dispolved  out  by 
mercury.  This  barrel-process  was  first  worked  at  Schemnitz  in  Hungary, 
and  afterward  at  Freiberg  and  Mansfeld,  but  i»  now  no  longer  practised  in 
Europe. 

Considerable  loss  often  occurs  in  the  amalgamation  process  from  the 
combination  of  a  portion  of  the  mercury  with  sulphur,  oxygen,  etc.,  where- 
by it  is  brought  into  a  pulverulent  condition  known  as  "flouring,"  and  is 
tnen  liable  to  be  washed  away,  together  with  the  silver  it  has  taken  up. 
This  inconvenience  may  be  prevented,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Cr(X>keB,  by 
amalgamating  the  mercury  with  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  soclium,  which,  by  its 
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snperior  affinity  for  salphnr  and  oxygen,  preyents  the  mercnrr  from  becom- 
ing floured. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  silver  is  obtained  from  ai^^entiferous  galena ; 
in  fact^  almost  every  specimen  of  native  lead  sulphide  is  found  to  contain 
traces  of  this  metal.  When  the  proportion  rises  to  a  oertiun  amount,  it  be- 
comes worth  extracting.  The  ore  is  reduced  in  the  usual  manner,  the  whole 
of  the  silver  remaining  with  the  lead ;  the  latter  is  then  remelted  in  a  large 
vessel  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  until  solidification  commences.  The  por- 
tion which  first  crystallizes  is  nearly  pure  lead,  the  alloy  with  silver  bein? 
more  fusibU  than  lead  itself:  this  is  drained  away  by  means  of  a  perforated 
ladle,  and  is  found  to  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silver  [Fattinson's 

Erocess].  This  rich  mass  is  next  exposed  to  a  red  heat  on  the  shallow 
earth  of  a  furnace,  while  a  stream  of  air  is  allowed  to  impinge  upon  its 
surfoce ;  oxidation  then  takes  place  with  great  rapidity,  the  fused  oxide  or 
litharge  being  constantly  swept  from  the  metal  by  the  blast.  When  the 
greater  part  of  the  lead  has  been  thus  removed,  the  residue  is  transferred  to 
a  cupel  or  shallow  dish  made  of  bone-ashes,  and  again  heated :  the  last  por- 
tion of  the  lead  is  now  oxidized,  and  the  oxide  sinks  in  a  melted  state  into 
the  porous  vessel,  while  the  silver,  almost  chemically  pure  and  exhibiting  a 
brilliant  surface,  remains  behind. 

Extrojciion  of  Silver  in  the  Wet  TFay.— Silver  may  be  extracted  from  argcn- 
tiferoQs  copper  pyrites:  (1.)  By  roasting  the  ore,  whereby  the  sulphides  of 
copper  and  iron  are  converted  into  insoluble  oxides,  while  the  silver  is 
obtained  as  soluble  sulphate,  from  the  solution  of  which,  obtained  by  lixivi- 
ating the  roasted  ore  with  hot  water,  the  silver  is  easily  precipitated  in  the 
metallic  state!  (2.)  By  roasting  the  ore  with  sodium  chloride  to  convert  the 
silver  into  chloride,  dissolving  out  this  compound  with  sodium  thiosulphate ; 
precipitating  the  silver  from  the  resulting  solution  as  sulphide  by  means  of 
sodium  sulphide ;  and  strongly  heating  the  precipitated  sulphide  in  a  muffle 
furnace,  whereby  the  sulphur  is  burnt  away  and  the  silver  is  left.  (3.)  By 
Ciaudet's  process,  which  is  applied  to  the  extraction  of  the  small  quantity 
of  silver  contained  in  the  burnt  pyrites  of  the  sulphuric  acid  worKs  ( pp. 
179,  333).  The  cupreous  tank-liquors  obtained  in  this  process  contain  the 
silver  as  chloride,  held  in  solution  by  sodium  chloriae;  and  from  this 
solution  the  silver  may  be  thrown  down  in  tiie  form  of  iodide,  by  adding 
a  solution  of  kelp ;  a  very  small  quantity  of  gold  is  precipitated  at  the  same 
time. 

Purification. — Pure  silver  is  easily  obtained.  The  impure  metal  is  dis- 
solved in  nitric  acid :  if  it  contains  copper,  the  solution  will  have  a  blue 
tint;  gold  will  remain  undissolved  as  a  black  powder.  The  solution  is 
mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  common  salt,  and  the  white,  insoluble 
curdy  precipitate  of  silver  chloride  is  washed  and  dried.  This  is  then 
mixed  with  about  twice  its  weight  of  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  and  the 
mixture,  placed  in  an  earthen  crucible,  is  gradually  raised  to  a  temperature 
approaching  whiteness,  during  which  the  sodium  carbonate  and  the  silver 
cnloride  react  upon  each  other;  carbon  dioxide  and  oxygen  escape,  while 
metallic  silver  and  silver  chloride  result :  the  former  melts  into  a  button  at 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  and  is  easily  detached.  The  following  is  per- 
haps the  most  simple  method  for  the  reduction  of  silver  chloride.  The 
silver-salt  is  covered  with  water,  to  vrhich  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  are 
added;  a  plate  of  zinc  is  then  introduced;  the  silver  chloride  soon  begins 
to  decompose,  and  afler  a  short  time  is  entirely  converted  into  metallic 
silver.  The  silver  thus  obtained  is  gray  and  spongy ;  it  is  ultimately  puri- 
fied by  washing  with  slightly  aciduated  water. 

Properties, — Pure  silver  has  a  perfect  white  color  and  a  strong  lustre:  it 
is  exceedingly  malleable  and  ductile,  and  is  probably  the  best  conductor 
of  both  heat  and  electricity  known.     Its  specinc  gravity  is  10.5.     In  hard- 

32* 
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tiCHB  it  lies  between  gold  and  copper.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red  hent.  Silver 
is  unalterable  by  air  and  moisture :  it  refuses  to  oxidize  at  any  temperature, 
but  possesses  the  remarkable  faculty  already  noticed  of  ahsorbing  many 
times  its  volume  of  oxygen  when  strongly  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  that 
gas  or  in  common  air.  The  oxygen  is  again  disengaged  at  the  moment  of 
solidification,  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  arborescent  appearance  often 
remarked  on  the  surface  of  masses  or  buttons  of  pure  silver.  The  addition 
of  2  per  cent,  of  copper  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 
Silver  oxidizes  when  heated  with  fusible  silicious  matter,  as  ^laas,  whidi  it 
stains  yellow  or  orange  from  the  formation  of  a  silicate.  It  is  but  slightly 
attacked  by  hydrocliloric  acid ;  boiling  oil  of  vitriol  converts  it  into  sul* 
phate,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide  |  nitric  acid,  even  dilute  and  in 
the  cold,  dissolves  it  rendily.  The  tarnishing  of  snrfuces  of  silver  exposed 
to  the  air  is  due  to  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  metal  having  a  strong  attraction 
for  sulphur. 

Silver  Chlorides. — ^Two  of  these  compounds  are  known,  containing 
respectively  1  and  2  atoms  of  silver  to  1  atom  of  chlorine ;  the  second,  how- 
ever, is  a  very  unstable  compound.* 

The  Monochloride  or  Argentic  Chloride,  AgPl,  or  rather  Ag^Cl, 
=  Cl.Ag.Ag.Cl,  Is  almost  invariably  produced  when  a  soluble  silver  salt 
and  a  soluble  chloride  are  mixed.  It  falls  as  a  white  curdv  precipitate, 
quite  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  acid ;  one  part  of  silver  chloride  is  solu- 
ble in  200  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  when  concentrated,  and  in  about  600 
parts  when  diluted  with  double  its  weight  of  water.  When  heated  it  melts, 
and  on  cooling  becomes  a  gravish  crystalline  mass,  which  cuts  like  horn :  it 
is  found  native  in  this  condition,  constituting  the  mineral  called  horn  gilver. 
Silver  chloride  is  decomposed  by  light,  both  in  the  dry  and  in  the  wet  slatcL 
very  slowly  if  pure,  and  quickly  if  organic  matter  be  present:  it  is  reduced 
also  when  put  into  water  with  metallic  zinc  or  iron.  It  dissolves  very 
easily  in  ammonia  and  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide.  In  analysis  the 
proportion  of  chlorine  or  hydrocliloric  acid  in  a  compound  is  always  esti- 
mated by  precipitation  with  silver  solution.  The  liquid  is  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate  added;  the  chlorine  b  collected 
on  a  filter,  or  better  by  subsidence,  then  washed,  dried,  and  fused ;  100  parts 
correspond  to  24.7  of  chlorine,  or  25.43  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Argentous  Chloride,  Ag^Cl,  =:  Cl.Ag.Ag.Ag.Ag.Cl,  is  obtained  hj 
treating  the  corresponding  oxide  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  precipi- 
tating an  argentous  salt — the  citrate,  for  example— with  common  salt.  It 
is  easily  resolved  by  heat  or  by  ammonia  into  argentic  chloride  and  metallic 
silver. 

Silver  Bromide,  AgBr  or  Ag^Br.,  occurs  native  in  Chili  and  Mexico, 
as  bromargvrite,  usually  in  small  yellow  or  greenish  masses;  also  mixed 
with  the  chloride  as  embolite.  It  is  obtained  on  adding  hydrobromic  acid 
or  a  bromide  of  alkali-metal  to  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  as  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  nearly  insoluble  in  dilute  ammonia — 
whereby  it  is  distin^ished  from  the  cliloride — but  easily  Holuble  in  concen- 
trated ammonia.  When  suspended  in  water  it  is  easily  decomposed  by 
chlorine;  hydrochloric  acid  gas  also  decom|X)ses  it  at  700°  C.  (1292°  F.), 
with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid.    The  fused  bromide  is  scarcely  acted 

*  Tf  the  argentic  compounds  stood  alone,  silver  might  be  regarded  as  a  monad,  like  the 
alkali-metals,  the  chloride  AgCI,  for  example,  being  analogous  to  NaCl ;  but  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  argentous  compounds  in  utterly  inconsistent  with  tliis  view:  argentous  chlo- 
ride, for  example,  cannot  be  represented  by  (he  formula  Ag,(n,  into  which  both  the  silver 
and  the  chlorine  enter  as  monads :  but  by  doubling  the  formula  as  above,  and  regarding 
the  silver  as  a  dyad,  t)ie  constitution  of  the  compound  appears  perfectly  normal. 
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on  by  light,  bat  the  precipitated  bromide  when  exposed  to  light  quicklj 
asBumes  a  grayish-white  color. 

Silwer  Flnorlde,  AgF  or  Ag,F„  is  produced  by  diflsolving  argentic 
oxide  or  carbonate  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  separates  on  evapo- 
ration in  transparent  quadratic  octahedrons,  which  contain  AgF,H,0  or 
Ag2F^2H,0,  and  give  oflf  their  water  when  fused.  Their  sohiiion  gives, 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  argentic  chloride. 

Silver  Iodide,  Agl  or  Ag,I^  is  a  pale  yellow  insoluble  precipitate,  pro- 
daoed  by  adding  silver  nitrate  to  potassium  iodide;  it  is  insoluble,  or  nearly 
so,  in  ammonia,  and  in  this  respect  forms  an  exception  to  Kilver-salts  in  gen- 
eraL  Deville  obtained  a  crystalline  silver  iodide  by  the  action  of  concen- 
trated hydriodic  acid  upon  metallic  silver,  which  it  dissolves  with  disen- 
gagement of  hydrogen.    Hydriodic  acid  converts  silver  chloride  into  iodide. 

Silver  Ozidea. — ^There  are  three  oxides  of  silver,  only  one  of  which, 
however,  can  be  regarded  as  a  well-defined  compound,  namely: — 

Ag\ 
The  Monoxide,  or  Argentic  Oxide,  Ag,0=  |       ^O.    This  oxide  is 

Ag/ 
»  strong  base,  yielding  salts  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  alkali-metals. 
It  is  obtained  as  a  pale-brown  precipitate  on  adding  caustic  potash  to  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate : — 

2AgNO,  +  KHO  =  Ag,0  +  KNOj  -f  HNOs. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  is  dissolved  also  to  a  small  extent  by 
pure  water ;  the  solution  is  alkaline.  Recently  precipitated  silver  chloride, 
Doiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  of  specific  gravity  1.25,  is  converted, 
according  to  Gregory,  although  with  difficulty,  into  argentic  oxide,  which 
in  this  case  is  black  and  very  dense.  Argentic  oxide  neutralizes  acids  com- 
pletely, and  forms,  for  the  most  part,  colorless  salts.  It  is  decomposed  by  a 
red  heat,  with  evoluticm  of  oxygen,  spongy  metallic  silver  being  left:  the 
son's  rays  also  effect  its  decomposition  to  a  small  extent 

Ag  — Agv 

Argentoua  Oxide,  Ag40=  |  ^O.    When  dry  argentic  citrate 

Ag  — Ag/ 
is  heated  to  100°  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  it  loses  oxygen  and  l)ecomes 
dark-brown.    The  product,  dissolved  in  water,  gives  a  dark-colored  solution 
containing  free  dtnc  acid  and  argentous  citrate,  which  when  mixed  with 

Sotash  yields  a  precipitate  of  argentous  oxide.  This  oxide  u  a  black  pow- 
er, very  ^ily  decomposed,  and  soluble  in  ammonia.  The  solution  of 
argentous  citrate  is  rendered  colorless  by  heat,  being  resolved  into  argentic 
citrate  and  metallic  silver. 

Ag-0 
SUter  Dioxide,  Ag,0,  =  1  I  »  is  a  black  crystalline  substance,  which 

Ag-O 
forms  npon  the  positive  electrode  of  a  voltaic  arrangement  employed  to  de- 
compose a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  It  is  reduced  by  heat ;  evolves  chlo- 
rine when  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid;  explodes  when  mixed  with 
phosphorus  and  struck ;  and  decomposes  solution  of  ammonia,  with  great 
energy  and  rapid  disengagement  of^  nitrogen  gas. 

Ozysalts  of  Silver.— 5i/wjr  Sidphat^  Ag,S04,  may  be  prepared  by  boil- 
ing together  oil  of  vitriol  and  metallic  silver,  or  by  precipitating  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  silver  nitrate  with  an  alkaline  sulphate.    It  dissolves  in 
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(643.3°  F.)  (Regnault),  yielding  a  transparent,  colorless  vapor,  of  great  den- 
sity. The  meial  volatilizes,  liowever,  to  a  sensible  extent  sit  all  teni}.)erature8 
above  19°  or  21°  C. ;  below  this  point  its  volatility  is  imperceptible.  The 
volatility  of  mercury  at  the  boiling  heat  is  much  retarded  by  the  presence 
of  minute  quantities  of  lead  or  zinc.  The  S{)ecific  gravity  of  mercury  at 
15.5°  C.  is  13.59 ;  that  of  frozen  mercury  about  14,  great  contraction  taking 
place  in  the  act  of  solidification. 

Pure  mercury  is  quite  unalterable  in  the  air  at  common  temperatures,  but 
when  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point  it  slowly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  crystalline  dark-red  powder,  which  is  the  highest  oxide. 
At  a  dull  red  heat  this  oxide  is  again  decomposed  into  its  constituents. 
Hydrochloric  acid  has  little  or  no  action  on  mercury,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  diluted  state:  but  when  the  acid  is  concentrated 
and  boiling  hot  it  oxidizes  the  metal,  converting  it  into  mercuric  sulphate, 
with  evolution  of  sulphurous  oxide.  Nitric  acid,  even  dilute  and  in  the 
cold,  dissolvis  mercury  freely,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  dioxide. 

The  observed  vapor-density  of  mercury  referred  to  air  as  unity  is  6.7; 
this  referred  to  hydrogen  is  nearly  100;'*  that  is  to  say,  half  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal :  consequently  the  atom  of  mercury,  like  that  of  cad- 
mium, occupies  in  the  gaseous  state  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
(see  p.  244). 

Mercury  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  namely,  tlie  diercuric  com- 
pounds, in  which  it  is  bivalent,  as  HgCl,,  Hg(>,  HgSO^,  etc.,  and  the  mer^ 
curous  compounds,  in  which  it  is  apparently  univalent,  as  Hg^Cl,, 
HgjO,  etc.  These  compounds  are  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  cupric 
and  cuprous  compounds ;  and  the  mercurous  compounds,  like  tlie  latter,  are 
easily  converted  into  mercuric  compounds  by  tlie  action  of  oxidizing  agents, 
wiiich  remove  one  atom  of  mercury;  but  they  are,  on  the  whole,  much  more 
stable  than  the  cuprous  compounds. 

Mercnry  Chlorides. — Mercuric  chloride,  HgCl.,  commonly  called  Cbr- 
ro9ive  Subiimaie. — This  compound  may  be  obtained  bv  several  difierent  pro- 
cesses: (1.)  When  metallic  mercury  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire 
and  bums,  producing  this  sul^tance.  (2.)  It  may  be  mnde  by  dissolving 
mercuric  oxide  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  crystals  of  corrosive  sublimate  then 
separating  on  cooling.  (3.)  Or,  more  economically,  by  subliming  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  mercuric  sulphate  and  dry  common  salt ;  and  this  is  the 
plan  generally  followed.    The  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

HgSO^  +  2Naa  =  HgCl,  +  Na^O*. 

Sublimed  mercuric  chloride  forms  a  white  transparent  crystalline  mass,  of 
specific  gravity  6.43 ;  it  melts  at  265°  C.  (509°  F.),  boils  at  295°  C.  (563°  F.), 
and  volatilizes  somewhat  more  easily  than  calomel,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. Its  observed  vapor-density,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is  140: 
and  the  density  calculated  from  the  formula  HgOlj,  supposing  that  the  mole- 
cule occupies  the  same  space  as  a  molecule  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  (p. 

246),  is  ^9Q'8  +  2 .  36.37  ^  ^35  27 .  the  near  agreement  of  this  number  with 

the  observed  result  shows  that  the  vapor  is  in  the  normal  state  of  condensa- 
tion. 

Mercuric  chloride  dissolves  in  16  t^irts  of  cold  and  3  parts  of  boilinff 
water,  and  crystallizes  from  a  hot  solution  in  long  white  prisms.     Alcohol 
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and  ether  also  disBoWe  it  with  facility ;  the  latter  even  withdraws  it  from  a 
watery  solution. 

Mercuric  chloride  combines  with  a  great  number  of  other  metallic  clilo- 
rides,  forming  a  series  of  beautiful  double  salts,  of  which  the  ancient  bcU 
alembrotk  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example :  it  contains  HgC1^2NH4Cl,H,0. 
The  chloride  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  with  great  avidity,  generating  the  com- 
pound HgCl^NHj. 

Mercuric  chloride  forms  several  compounds  with  mercuric  oxide.  These 
are  produced  by  several  processes,  as  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  added 
in  varying  propoitious  to  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  They  differ 
greatly  in  color  and  physical  character,  and  are  mostly  decomposed  by 
water. 

Mercuric  chloride  forms  insoluble  compounds  with  many  of  the  azotized 
organic  principles,  as  albumin,  etc.  It  is  perhaps  to  this  property  that  its 
strong  antiseptic  properties  are  due.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
preserved  by  it  from  decay,  as  in  Kyan's  method  of  preserving  timber  and 
cordage.  Albumin  is  on  this  account  an  excellent  antidote  to  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  cases  of  poisoning. 

Mereuroua  CfUojide,  HgCl  or  Hg,Cl„  commonly  called  CWoin«(.— This  very 
important  substance  may  be  easily  and  well  prepared  by  pouring  a  solution 
of  mercnrous  nitrate  into  a  large  excess  of  dilute  solution  of  common  salt. 
It  fidls  as  a  dense  white  precipitate,  quite  insoluble  in  water ;  it  must  be 
thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  distillea  water,  and  dried.  Calomel  is,  how- 
ever, generally  procured  by  another  and  more  complex  process.  Dry  mer- 
curic sulphate  is  rubbed  m  a  mortar  with  as  much  metallic  mercury  as  it 
already  contains,  and  a  quantity  of  common  salt,  until  the  globules  disap- 
pear and  a  uniform  mixture  has  been  produced.  This  is  subjected  to  sub- 
limation, and  the  vapor  of  the  calomel  being  carried  into  an  atmosphere  of 
steam,  or  into  a  chamber  containing  air,  is  thus  condensed  in  a  minutely 
divided  state,  and  the  laborious  process  of  pulverization  of  the  sublimed 
nuua  is  avoided.    The  reaction  is  thus  explained: — 

HgSO^  +  Hg  +  2NaCl  =  HgaCl,  +  Na^O,. 

Pore  calomel  is  a  heavy  white  insoluble  tasteless  powder:  it  rises  in  vapor 
at  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  is  obtained  by  ordinary  sublimation  as 
a  yellowish-white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  as  insoluble  in  cold  dilute  nitric 
acid  as  silver  chloride;  boiling-hot  strong  nitric  acid  oxidizes  and  dissolves 
it.  Calomel  is  instantly  decomposed  by  an  alkali,  or  by  lime-water,  with 
production  of  mercuroas  oxide.  It  is  sometimes  apt  to  contain  a  little  mer- 
curic chloride,  which  would  be  a  very  dangerous  contamination  in  calomel 
employed  for  medical  purposes.  This  is  easily  discovered  by  boiling  with 
water,  filtering  the  liquid,  and  adding  caustic  potash.  Any  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  indicated  by  a  yellow  precipitate. 

The  observed  vapor-density  of  calomel,  referred  to  liydrogen  as  unity,  is 
119.2.  Now  the  formula  Hg^Cl,,  if  it  represents  a  molecule  occupying  in 
the  gaseous  state  two  volumes  (t.  e.,  twice  the  volume  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen, 

p.  246),  would  give  a  density  nearly  double  of  this :  for  ^QQ  +^  -  ^-^  =  235.5. 

it 

Hence  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  composition  of  calomel  should  rather  be 
represented  by  the  simpler  formula  HgCl,  which  would  give  for  the  vapor- 
density  the  number  117.75.  The  frequent  decomposition  of  mercurous  salts 
into  mercuric  salts  and  free  mercury  tends,  however,  to  favor  the  supposition 
that  their  molecules  contain  two  atoms  of  mercury ;  and  the  anomaly  in  the 
vapor-volume  of  calomel  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  vnpor  of 
this  compound,  like  that  of  many  others,  undergoes  at  high  tem^)eratures  the 
change  known  as  dissocialion  (p.  246),  the  two  volumes  of  mercurous  chloride. 
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Hg^Cl,,  being  resolved  into  two  volumes  of  mercuric  chloride,  HgCl^  and 
two  volumes  of  mercury,  Hg.  This  supposition  has  been,  to  some  extent^ 
supported  by  the  observation  that  calomel  vapor  amalgamates  gold-leaf,  and 
that  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  detected  in  resublimed  calomel.  Recent 
experiments,  however,  have  thrown  doubts  upon  these  statements,  and  tend 
to  show  that  the  true  molecular  formula  of  mercurous  chloride  is  HgCL* 

Iodides. — Mareurie  iodidty  Hgl^  is  formed  when  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  is  mixed  with  mercuric  diloride,  as  a  precipitate  which  is  at  first 
vellow,  but  in  a  few  moments  changes  to  a  most  brilliant  scarlet,  this  color 
being  retained  on  drying.  This  is  the  normal  iodide:  it  may  be  made, 
although  of  rather  duller  tint,  by  triturating  equivalent  quantities  of  iodine 
and  mercury  with  a  little  alcohol.  In  preparing  it  by  precipitation,  it  is 
better  to  weigh  out  the  pn>per  proportions  of  the  two  salts,  as  the  iodide  is 
soluble  in  an  excess  of  either,  more  enpecially  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide. 
Mercuric  iodide  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  case  of  dimorphism,  attended 
with  difierence  of  color,  which  is  red  or  yellow  according  to  the  %ure 
assumed.  Thus,  when  the  iodide  is  suddenly  exposed  to  a  high  tem|)erature, 
it  becomes  bright  yellow  throughout,  and  yields  a  copious  sublimate  of 
minute  but  brilliant  yellow  crysttds.  If  in  this  state  it  be  touched  by  a  hard 
body,  it  instantly  becomes  red,  and  the  same  change  happens  spontaneously 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  by  a  very  slow  and  careful 
heating,  a  sublimate  of  red  crystals,  having  a  totally  di0erent  form,  may  b« 
obtained,  which  are  permanent.  The  same  kind  of  change  happens  with 
the  freshly  precipitated  iodide,  the  yellow  crystals  first  formed  breaking  up 
in  a  few  seconds  from  the  passage  of  the  salt  to  the  red  modification. 

Mercuric  iodide  forms  double  salts  with  the  more  basic  or  positive  me- 
tallic iodides,  as  those  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals ;  thus 
it  dissolves  in  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  and  the  hot  solution  deposits,  on 
cooling,  crystals  of  potassio-inercuric  iodide,  2(KI,Hgl3),8H,0.  They  are 
decomposed  by  water,  with  separation  of  about  half  the  mercuric  iodide,  the 
solution  then  containing  the  salt  2KI,HgI^  which  remains  as  a  saline  mass 
on  evaporation. 

Mercvrous  Iodide,  l^g^^jj  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  is 
added  to  mercurous  nitrate :  it  then  separates  as  a  dirty  yellow  insoluble  precipi- 
tate, with  a  tinge  of  green.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  rubbing  mercury  and 
iodine  together  in  a  mortar  in  the  proportion  of  1  atom  of  the  former  to  1  atom 
of  the  latter,  the  mixture  being  moistened  from  time  to  time  with  alcohol. 

Oxides. — Afonoxide,  or  Mercuric  Oxidcy  HgO,  commonly  called  Red  Oxide 
of  MercurVy  or  Red  PrecipiiaU. — There  are  numerous  methods  by  which  this 
com{X)und  may  be  obtained.  The  following  may  be  cited  as  the  most  im- 
portant:  (1.)  By  exposing  mercury  in  a  glass  flask  with  a  long  narrow  neck, 
for  several  weeks,  to  a  temperature  approaching  315^.  The  product  has  a 
dark-red  color,  and  is  highly  crystalline ;  it  is  the  red  preeipitale  of  the  old 
writers.  (2.)  JBy  cautiously  heating  any  of  the  mercuric  or  mercurous 
nitrates  to  complete  decomposition,  whereby  the  acid  is  decomposed  and 
expelled,  oxidizing  the  metal  to  the  maximum  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the 
state  of  mercurous  salt.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  also  crystalline  and 
very  dense,  but  has  a  much  paler  color  than  the  preceding ;  while  hot,  it  is 
nearly  black.  It  is  by  this  method  that  the  oxide  is  generally  prepared :  it 
is  apt  to  contain  undecomposed  nitrate,  which  may  be  discovered  by  strongly 
heating  a  jx)rtion  in  a  test-tube:  if  red  fumes  are  produced  or  the  odor  of 
nitrous  acid  exhaled,  the  oxide  has  been  insufficiently  heated  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  (3.)  By  adding  caustic  potash  in  excess  to  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  oy  which  a  oright  yellow  precipitate  of  mercuric  oxide 

•  FUeU  (iiazz.  chim.  ital.,  1881,  p.  431 ;  Chem.  Soc  Jouroal,  xllL  466). 
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is  thrown  down,  which  dififers  from  the  foregoing  preparations  merely  in 
being  destitute  of  crystalline  texture  and  much  more  minutely  divided.  It 
must  be  well  washed  and  dried. 

Mercuric  oxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  communicating  to  the  latter 
an  alkaline  reaction  and  metallic  taste:  it  is  highly  poisonous.  When 
strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  as  before  observed,  into  metallic  mercury 
and  oxygen  gas. 

Mereuroua  Oxides  HgjO ;  Suboxide^  or  Gray  Oxide  of  J/crcury.— This  oxide 
is  easily  prepared  by  adding  caustic  potash  to  mercurous  nitrate,  or  by 
digesting  calomel  in  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  It  is  a  dark-gray,  nearly 
black,  heavy  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  light  into  metallic  mercury  and  red  oxide.  The  preparations  known  in 
pharmacy  by  the  names  blue  pill,  gray  ointmentf  mertmty  with  chalky  etc.,  often 
supposed  to  owe  their  dEBcacy  to  this  substance,  merely  contain  the  finely 
divided  metal. 

Mercary  Nitrates. — Nitric  acid  varies  in  its  action  upon  mercury 
aca>rding  to  the  temperature.  When  cold  and  somewhat  diluted,  it  forms 
only  mercurous  salts,  and  these  are  normal  or  basic— t.  e.,  oxynitrates  (p. 
302) — as  the  acid  or  the  metal  hnppens  to  be  in  excess.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  nitric  acid  is  concentrated  and  hot,  the  mercury  is  raised  to  its 
highest  state  of  oxidation,  and  a  mercuric  Siilt  is  produced.  Both  classes  of 
salts  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water,  giving  rise  to 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  basic  compounds. 

Mercuric  Nitraies. — By  dissolving  mercuric  oxid .^  in  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  gently,  a  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which,  enclosed  in  a 
bell-jar  over  lime  or  sulphuric  acid,  ai-posits  bulky  crystals  and  crystalline 
crusts,  both  having  the  couipnsition  2Hg(N0.i,),,H,().  The  same  substance 
is  deposited  from  the  syrupy  liquid  as  a  crystalline  powder  by  dropping  it 
into  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  syrupy  liquid  itself  appears  to  be  a 
definite  compound,  containing  Hg(NO,)JH|0.  By  saturating  hot  dilute 
nitric  acid  with  mercuric  oxide,  a  salt  is  obtained  on  cooling,  which  crystal- 
lizes in  needles  permanent  in  the  air,  containing  Hg(NO,).,HgO,H20.  The 
preceding  crystallized  salts  are  decomposed  bjr  water,  with  production  of 
compounds  more  and  more  basic  as  the  washing  is  prolonged  or  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  raised. 

Mercurous  Nitrate,  (Hg.>)(NOj,),,2Il2^),  forms  large  colorless  crystals  solu- 
ble in  a  small  quantity  of  water  without  decomposition ;  it  is  made  by  dis- 
solving mercury  in  an  excess  of  cold  dilute  nitric  acid. 

When  excess  of  mercury  has  been  em|j]oyed,  a  finely  crystallized  basic 
salt  is  deposited  after  some  time,  containing  (Hg2)(NC)s)|.2Hg20,3H20,  or 
3Hg20,N,0^3H,0 ;  this  is  also  decomposed  by  water.  Tne  two  salts  are 
ea-ily  distinguished  when  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  sodium  chloride ; 
the  normal  compound  gives  sodium  nitrate  and  calomel;  the  basic  salt, 
sodium  nitrate  and  a  black  compound  of  calomel  with  mercurous  oxide.  A 
black  substance,  called  Hahnftnann^s  soluble  mereut'y,  is  produced  when  am- 
monia in  small  quantity  is  dropped  into  a  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate :  it 
contains  2NH^3HgaO,NAi  or,  according  to  Kane,  2NH„2Hg,0,N,05 ;  the 
composition  or  this  preparation  evidently  varies  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture and  the  concentration  of  the  solutions. 

Mercury  Bulphaten,— Mercuric  Sulphate,  HgSO^,  is  readily  prepared 
by  boiling  together  oil  of  vitriol  and  metallic  mercury  until  the  Intter  is 
wholly  converted  into  a  heavy  white  crystalline  powder,  which  is  the  salt 
in  question ;  the  excess  of  acid  is  then  removed  by  evaporation  carried  to 
|)erfect  dryness.  Equal  Wi*ights  of  acid  and  metal  may  be  conveniently 
employed.    Water  decomposes  the  sulphate,  dissolving  out  an  acid  salt,  and 
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leaving  an  insoluble,  yellow,  basic  compound,  formerly  called  turpith  or 
tnrhelk  minerai,  containing,  according  to  Kane's  analysis,  HgS04,2HgO,  or 
3UgO,SO,.  Long-<x>ntinued  washing  with  hot  water  entirely  removes  the 
remaining  add  and  leaves  pure  mercuric  oxide. 

Mereurous  SutphaU^  Hg^SOi,  falls  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  when 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of  mercuroiis  nitrate :  it  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

Mercury  Sulphides. — Mercuric  Sulphide,  HgS,  occurs  native  as  cinna^ 
bar,  a  dull-red  mineral,  which  is  the  most  important  ore  of  mercury.  Hy- 
drogen sulphide  passed  in  small  <^uantiiy  into  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitnUe 
or  chloride,  forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  a  compound  of  mercuric 
sulphide  with  the  salt  itself.  An  excess  of  tJie  gas  converts  the  whole  into 
sulphide,  the  color  at  the  same  time  changing  to  black.  When  this  black 
sulphide  is  sublimed,  it  becomes  dark-red  and  crystalline,  but  undergoes  no 
change  of  composition :  it  is  then  einnabcar  or  vermilion.  Mercuric  sulphide 
is  most  easDy  prepared  by  subliming  an  intimate  mixture  of  6  parts  of 
mercury  and  1  part  of  sulphur,  and  reducing  the  resulting  cinnabar  to  very 
fine  i;owder,  the  beauty  of  the  tint  depending  much  upon  the  extent  to 
which  division  is  carried.  The  rc^d  or  crystalline  sulphide  may  also  be 
formed  directly,  without  sublimation,  by  heating  the  black  precipitated 
eul)stance  in  a  solution  of  potassium  pentasulphide.  Mercuric  sulphide  is 
soluble  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  alkaline  sulphides,  and  foruis  with  them 
crystal lizable  compounds. 

When  vermilion  is  heated  in  the  air,  it  yields  metallic  mercury  and 
Fulphurons  oxide :  it  resists  the  action  both  of  caustic  alkalies  in  solution 
and  of  strong  mineral  acids,  even  nitric,  and  is  attacked  only  by  nitro- 
murintic  acid. 

Mercurous  Sulphide^  ^^s^  ^  obtained  by  passing  hydroeen  sulphide  into 
a  solution  of  mercurons  nitrate  as  a  black  precipitate,  which  is  resolved  at 
a  gentle  heat  into  mercuric  sulphide  and  metallic  mercury. 

Ammoniacal  Mercnry  Compounds. — Mercarammoniain  Salts. 

— By  the  action  of  ammonia  and  its  salts  on  mercury  compounds,  a  variety 
of  substances  are  formed,  whii  h  may  be  r^;ai-ded  as  salts  of  mercnram- 
moniums — that  is,  of  ammoninm-niole<-ules  in  which  the  hydrogen  i»  more 
or  less  replaced  by  mercury,  in  the  prof'ortion  of  100  or  200  parts  of  mer- 
cury to  1  part  of  hydroeen,  according  as  the  compound  is  formed  from  a 
mercurous  or  a  mercuric  saXt,  The  following  are  the  most  im|iortant  of 
these  compounds : — 


ping  soiuuon  ox  mercuric  cnioriae  inio  a  ooiiingsoiuuon  oi  sai-amnionisic 
containing  free  ammonia,  as  long  as  the  resulting  precipitate  redissolves:  it 
then  separates  on  cooling  in  regular  dodecahedrons.  At  a  gentle  heat  it 
gives  on  ammonia,  having  a  chloride  of  mercurammonium  and  hydrogen, 
(NHaHg^OCl,UCl:— 

N,HeHg''Cl,  =  NH,Hg^^Cl,  +  NH,. 

Mercurammonium  choridcy  (NH2Hg'')Cl. — This  salt,  known  in  pharmacy 
as  infugibU  white  precimtaUf  b  formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride.  When  first  produced,  it  is  bulky  and  white,  but  by  con- 
tact with  hot  water,  or  by  much  washing  with  cold  water,  it  is  converted 
into  hydrated  dimercurammonium  chloride,  NHg^^2CI,H20. 
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THmereuro-^lwmmonium  niiraUf  (N,H,He''3)(NOs)^2H,0,  is  formed  as  a 
white  precipitate  on  mixing  a  dilute  and  very  acid  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  with  very  dilute  ammonia. 

Trimereuro-diamine,  N^Hg^^i^  a  compound  derived  from  a  double  molecule 
of  ammonia,  N^g,  bj  substitution  of  3  atoms  of  bivalent  mercury  for  6 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  is  formed  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  over  dry  precipi- 
tited  mercuric  oxide: — 

3HgO  +  2NH,  =  N,Hg,  -f-  3H,0. 

The  excess  of  oxide  being  removed  by  nitric  acid,  the  trimercuro-diamine 
is  obtained  as  a  dark-brown  powder,  which  explodes  by  heat,  friction, 
percussion,  or  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol  almost  as  violently  as  nitrogen 
chloride. 

Dimerewrammonium  chloride^  NHg^^,Cl,H«0,  is  obtained,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  boiling  mercnro-diaramonium  chloride  (infusible  white  precipi- 
tate) with  water.  It  Ls  a  heavy,  gnmular,  yellow  powder,  which  turns  wliite 
again  when  treated  with  sal-ammoniac. 

Dimereuranunonium.wdidfy  NHg^ ^,1,11,0. — ^This  compound  ma^  be  formed 
by  digesting  the  corresponding  chloride  in  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
or  by  healing  mercuric  iodide  with  excess  of  aqueous  ammonia : — 

2HgI,  -f-  4NH,  -f  H,0  =  NHg'^,T,H,0  +  3NH J ; 

also  by  passing  ammonia  gas  over  mercuric  oxy- iodide: — 

Hg«r,0,  +  2NH.  =  2(NHg",I,H,0)  +  H,0; 

and,  lastly,  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  potassio-merciiric  iodide 
mixed  with  caustic  potash : —  * 

2(2KI,HgI,)  -I-  KH,  -f  3KH0  =  NHg'^I,H,0  +  7KI  +  2H,0. 

This  last  reaction  afibrds  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  ammonia.  A  solu- 
tion of  potassio-mercuric  iodide  is  prepared  by  adding  potassium  iodide  to  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  till  a  portion  only  of  the  resulting  red  pre- 
cipitate is  redissolved,  then  filtering,  and  mixing  the  filtrate  with  caustic 
potash.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  forms,  with  a  very  small  quantity  of 
ammonia,  either  free  or  in  the  form  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  a  orown  pre- 
cipitate, soluble  in  excess  of  potassium  iodide.  Tiiis  is  called  Nessler's  test 
for  ammonia. 

Dimercurammonium  Hydroxide,  NHg'^,^HO). — ^This  compound  is  formed 
by  treating  precipitated  mercuric  oxide  with  aqueous  ammonia,  or  by  treat- 
ing either  of  the  dimercurammonium  suits  with  a  caustic  alkali.  It  is 
a  brown  powder,  which  dissolves  in  acids,  yielding  salts  of  dimercur- 
ammonium. 

i)»fn«rcttrammotttum  SulphcUe,  {^'Hg^^^)fi04fiHfi,  formerly  called  ant- 
moniaeal  turpetkum,  is  prepared  by  diasolvmg  mercuric  sulphate  in  ammonia, 
and  precipitating  the  solution  with  water.  It  is  a  heavy  white  powder, 
yellowish  when  dry,  resolved  by  heat  into  water,  nitrogen,  ammonia,  and 
mercurous  sulphate. 

Mercnrons  Compounds. — Mereuroaammonium  ChlnridCy  NHjHg'Cl, 
is  the  black  precipitate  formed  when  dry  calomel  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
ammonia  gas.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  ofiT  ammonia  and  leaves 
white  mercurooB  chloride. — IHrnet-curosammoniiim  chloi-ide^  NH^Hg^jCi,  is 
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formed,  together  with  sal-ammoniac,  bj  digesting  calomel  in  aqueous  am- 
monia:— 

Hg,Cl,  +  2NH,  =  NH,Hg,a  -h  NH,a. 

It  is  gray  when  dry,  and  is  not  filtered  by  boiling  water. 

Dimereuroaammonium  niiraUf  2(NH2Ug2)NOs,H,0. — This,  aooordinff  to 
Kane,  is  the  composition  of  the  yelvet-black  precipitate  known  as  HaTine- 
mann's  soluble  mercury,  which  is  produced  on  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate.  According  to  G.  6.  Mitscheriich,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  precipitate  thus  formed  has  the  composition  2^H.,N20^3Hg.20,  which 
18  that  of  a  hydrated  trimereuroaamnumitan  nitrate,  2(NHHg^)1kO,,2H.O. 

Heaciunu  of  Merewy  SaUtt, — All  mercury  compounds  are  yoiatibzed  or 
decomposed  by  a  temperature  of  ignition:  those  which  fail  to  yield  the 
metal  by  Bimple  heating  may  in  all  cases  be  made  to  do  so  by  heating  in  a 
test-tube  with  a  little  dry  sodium  carbonate.  The  metal  is  precipitated  from 
its  Bohible  combinations  by  a  plate  of  copper,  also  by  a  solution  of  ataniums 
ehlonde  used  in  excess. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  and  Ammonium  mlphide  produce  in  solutions,  both  of 
mercuric  and  of  mercurous  salts,  black  precipitates  insoluble  in  ammonium 
sulphide.  In  mercuric  salts,  however,  if  the  quantity  of  tlie  reagent  added 
is  not  sufficient  for  complete  decomposition,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
consisting  of  a  compound  of  mercuric  sulphide  with  the  original  salt,  and 
often  colored  yellow  or  brown  by  excess  of  mercuric  sulphide.  An  excess 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  ammonium  sulphide,  instnntly  turns  the  precipi- 
tate black.    This  reaction  is  ouite  characteristic  of  mercuric  salts. 

Mercuric  salts  are  furtner  distinguished  by  forming  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate with  caustic  po^oxA  or  soda:  white  with  ammonia  or  €immonitan ca$'bonaley 
insoluble  in  excess ;  red-brown  with  potasmmi  or  sodium  carbonate.  With 
potassivm  iodide  they  yield  a  bright-scarlet  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess, 
either  of  the  mercuric  salt  or  of  tlie  alkaline  iodide. 

Mercurous  salts  are  especially  characterized  by  forming,  with  hydro- 
chloric  acid  or  soluble  chlorides,  a  wnite  precipitate  which  i»  turned  black 
by  ammonia.  They  also  yield  black  precipitates  with  caustic  alkalies;  white 
with  alkaline  carbonates,  soon  turning  olack ;  greenish-yellow  with  pottissium 
iodide. 

Alloys  of  mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  Amaitjams:  mercury  dis- 
solyes  in  this  manner  many  of  the  metals,  :is  gold,  silver,  tm,  lead,  etc  These 
combinations  sometimes  take  place  with  considerable  violence,  as  in  the  case 
of  potassium,  in  which  light  and  heat  are  produced ;  besides  this,  many  of  the 
amalgams  after  a  while  bei'onie  solid  and  crystiilline.  The  amalgam  of  tin 
used  in  silvering  looking-glasses,  and  that  of  silver  and  of  copjier,  sometimes 
employed  for  stopping  hollow  teeth,  are  examplt«.  The  solid  amalgams  ap- 
pear to  be,  for  the  most  part,  definite  com()Ounds,  while  the  liquid  amalninis 
may  be  regarded,  in  many  instances,  as  solutions  of  definite  compounds  in 
excess  of  mercury,  inasmuch  as,  when  they  are  pnssed  between  chamois 
leather,  mercury,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  other  metal,  passes 
through,  while  a  solid  amalgam,  freauently  of  definite  atomic  constitution, 
remains  behind.  A  native  com()Ouna  of  mercury  and  silver,  called  **  amal- 
gam'' by  mint^ralogists,  and  having  the  composition  Ag^Ug,  or  Ag^Hg^  is 
round  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  and  other  forms 
of  the  regular  system. 
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This  group  includes  a  considerable  number  of  metals  occurring  in  gado- 
linite.  cerite,  sumarskite,  and  other  rare  minerals.  The  extraction  and  sepa- 
ration of  the  oxides  of  these  metals  is  complex  and  difficult,  and  the  number 
of  distinct  oxides  or  earths  thus  obtainable  is  not  exact I7  known,  the  dis- 
covery of  some  of  them,  announced  by  certain  chemists,  having  been  denied 
by  others;  but  the  existence  of  the  ten  following  may  perhaps  be  considered 
as  established : — 


Symbol. 

Atw. 

Symbol. 

Atw 

Scandium 

.    8c 

44 

Samarinm . 

.     Sm 

150 

Yttrium 

.    Y 

89 

Terbium    . 

.        .    Tb 

149 

Lanthanum 

.    La 

138 

Decipium  . 

.    Dp 

159 

Cerium    . 

.    Ce 

141.6 

Erbium 

.    Er 

169 

Didymium 

.    Di 

145.4 

Ytterbium 

.    Yb 

173 

Yttrium,  Erbium,  Terbium,  Ytterbium,  Scandium,  Decipium. 

These  metals  exist  as  silicates  in  the  gndolinite  or  ytterbite  of  Ytterby  in 
Sweden,  and  in  a  few  other  rare  minerals;  also  as  niobates  and  tantalates  in 
the  samarskite  of  North  Carolina. 

To  obtain  the  earths  yttria  and  erbia  (including  terbia  and  ytterbia),  gado- 
linite  is  digested  with  hydi-ochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  separated  from  tlie 
silica  is  treated  with  oxalic  acid,  which  throws  down  the  oxalates  of  erbium 
and  yttrium  together  with  those  of  ciilcium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didym- 
ium. The^e  oxalates  are  converted  into  nitrates;  the  solution  is  treated 
with  excess  of  solid  potiissium  sulphate,  to  separate  the  cerium  metals ;  the 
erbia  and  yttria,  which  still  remain  in  solution,  are  again  precipitated  by 
oxalic  add;  and  the  same  treatment  is  repeated  till  the  solution  of  the 
mixed  eartlis,  when  examined  by  the  spectroscope,  no  longer  exhibits  the 
absorption-bands  characteristic  of  didymium.  To  separate  the  erbia  and 
yttria,  they  are  again  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid.  The  oxalates  are  con- 
verted into  nitrates,  and  the  nitrates  of  erbium  and  yttrium  are  separated 
by  a  series  of  fractional  crystallizations,  the  erbium  salt  being  the  less  solu- 
ble of  the  two  and  crystallizing  out  first. 

This  process,  for  tlie  details  of  which  we  must  refer  to  larger  works,* 
efieets  the  separation  of  yttria  from  erbia,  terbia,  and  ytterbia;  but  no 
method  of  completely  separating  the  last  tliree  earths  one  from  the  other 
has  yet  been  devised.  The  proportions  of  these  earths  in  gadolinite,  are 
however,  variable,  some  specimens  containing  nearly  pure  erbia,  whilst 
others  are  nearly  free  from  that  earth.  Ytterbia  iias  been  obtained  in  very 
small  quantity  only. 

Erbia,  Eb^Oj,  obtained  by  ignition  of  erbium  nitrate  or  oxalate,  has  a 
faint  rose  color,  it  do  s  not  melt  at  the  strongest  white  heat,  but  aggregates 
to  a  spongy  mass  glowing  with  an  intense  green  light,  which,  when  examined 

*  Roficoe  and  Scborlemiuer's  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  vol.  IL  pt  i.  p.  420 ;  and  WatU's 
Dictionary  of  Cheniiatry,  tol.  v.  p.  721. 
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and  Holmicu,  obtained  by  Cleve  in  atten](>ting  to  prepare  pure  erbia ;  but 
fui  ther  ezperimenlB  are  required  to  establish  their  separate  identity.* 

Cerium — Lxin'HANUM — ^Didymium— Samabium. 
Ce  =  141.2.— La  =  139.— Di  =  146.4.— Sm  =  160. 


The  first  three  of  these  metals  occur  together  as  silicates  in  the  Swedish 
mineral  cerite,  also  in  allanite,  ortliite,  and  a  few  others;  and  as  phosphates 
in  raonazite,  edwardsite,  and  cryptolite,  a  mineral  occurring  disseminated 
through  ai»atite  and  through  certain  cobalt  ores. 

Cerium  was  discovered  in  1803  by  Klaproth,  and  by  Hisinger  and  Bex^ 
zelius,  who  obtained  it  in  the  form  of  oxicle  from  cerite.  This  mineral  is 
completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  silica 
being  separated,  and  tlie  cerium,  together  witli  iron  and  other  metals,  dis- 
solving as  chloride.  On  treating  the  acid  solution  thus  obtained,  with  oxalic 
acid,  cerium  oxalate  is  precipitated  as  a  white  cryt^tiiUine  powder,  which, 
wlien  ignited,  leaves  a  brown  oxide.  The  product  thus  obtained  was  for 
some  time  r^arded  as  the  oxide  of  a  single  metal,  cerium;  but  in  1839 
and  1841,  Mosander  showed  that  it  contained  the  oxides  of  two  other 
metals,  which  he  designated  as  lanthanumt  and  didymium.^ 

Cerium  oxide  may  be  separated  from  tlie  oxides  of  lantlianum  and  didym- 
ium  by  treating  the  crude  brown  oxide  above  mentioned,  first  with  dilute 
and  then  with  strong  nitric  acid,  which  gradually  removes  tlie  whole  of  the 
lanthanum  and  didymium  oxides. 

The  separation  of  tliese  two  oxides  one  from  tlie  other  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult, and  can  be  effected  only  by  successive  crystsillization  of  their  sulphates. 
If  the  lanthanum  salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  solution  of  the  mixed 
sulphates  has  only  a  faint  amethyst  tinge,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  heated  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  to  render 
the  sulphates  anhydrous.  The  residue  thus  obtained  is  then  to  be  added  by 
small  |>oriions  to  ice-cold  water,  which  dissolves  it  easily,  and  the  nsulting 
solution  heated  in  a  water-bath  to  about  40°  C.  (104*°  F.).  Lanthanum 
sulphate  then  cr^'stallizes  out,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  didym- 
ium, and  may  be  further  purified  by  repeating  the  whole  process.  Ifj  on 
the  other  hand,  the  didymium  salt  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  the  liquid  has 
a  decided  rose-color,  separation  may  be  effected  by  leaving  the  acid  solution 
in  a  warm  place  for  a  day  or  two.  Didymium  sulphate  then  separates  in 
large  rhombohedral  crystals. 

Mebdlic  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium  are  obtained  by  reducing  the 
chlorides  with  sodium,  in  the  form  of  gray  powders,  which  decompose 
water  at  ordinary  temi)erature8,  and  dissolve  rapidly  in  dilute  acids  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Atomic  Weights  and  Quanlivalenee, — lliese  three  metals  were  originally 
regarded  as  dyads;  afterward  from  Hildebrand's  determinations  of  their 
specific  heats,  and  from  the  fact  that  thev  all  three  form  salts  in  which  the 
metal  is  trivaJent,  they  were  supfxised  to  be  triads ;{  but  recent  experiments 
by  Dr.  Brauner^  have  shown  that  lanthanum  only  is  a  triad,  forming  a 
single  series  of  salts,  LaRji  (R  denoting  an  acid  radicle) ;  whereas  cerium  is 
a  tetrad,  inasmuch  as,  besides  the  chloride  Ce,Cle,  the  oxide  Ce^Os,  etc,  it 
also  forms  a  tetrafluori<le,  CeF^  and  a  dioxide  CeO,;  and  lastly  that  didym- 
ium is  a  pentad,  forming  a  pentoxide  DijOg,  and  some  double  fluorides, 

*  For  f^irther  details  respecting  the  ncvl}r.<li80overed  earths  above  described,  ^ee 
Watta'8  Dictionary  of  Chenustry,  vol.  viii.  pp.  2154-2157. 

iFroni  Aai^ai'cii',  to  lie  hid.  X  From  iiBv^ot^  twins. 

See  12th  Edition  of  thin  ftfanual,  vol  i.  p.  398. 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  zli.  p.  68. 
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like  DiFjiKF  or  Di(F4K),  in  which  the  didymium  may  be  re^rded  as  quin- 

auivalent.    The  three  metals  thus  fall  r^alarly  into  their  places  in  Men- 
elejeff's  series  (p.  256). 

Lanthanum,  as  already  observed,  formn  only  one  set  of  comi)onnds,  viz., 
LaCIjy  la^O»  1*8,(804)3.  There  is,  however,  a  higher  oxide,  the  compf)si- 
tion  of  which  is  not  exactly  known.  Lanthanum  salts  are  colorless ;  tiieir 
solutions  yield,  with  alkalies,  a  precipitate  of  kaUhanum  hydroxide^  LaH^Oj, 
which,  when  ignited,  leaves  the  white  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  Both  the 
hydroxide  and  the  anhvdrous  oxide  dissolve  easily  in  acids.  Lanthanum 
mlphcUe  forms  small  prismatic  crystals,  containing  Lu,(S04)s,9H20.  Lan- 
thanum and  pofassium  sulphate,  LaKg(S04)s  is  formed,  on  mixing  the  solu- 
tion of  a  lanthanum  salt  with  (jotassium  sulphate,  as  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, resembling  the  corresponding  cerium  salt. 

Cerium  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  viz.,  the  cerous  compounds,  in 
which  it  is  trivalent,  as  above  stated,  e,  <;.,  C^Cl^  CcjOj,  Ce,(804)j;*  and 
the  eerie  compounds,  in  which  it  is  qaadrivalent,  e.  g.,  eerie  oxide,  CeO^, 
eerie  sulphate,  Ce(S04J»  etc. 

Osroua  oxidey  CcjO,,  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  oxalate  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  as  a  ^rayiHh-blue  powder,  quickly  converted  into  eerie 
oxide  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  salts  are  colorless.  The  sulphate,  Ce2(S04)3, 
crystnlliz?8  with  various  quantitities  of  water,  according  to  the  temperature 
at  which  it  is  deposited.  Cerium  and  potassium  siUphaie,  0^X3(804)9,  sepa^ 
rates  as  a  white  powder  on  immersing  solid  potassium  sulphate  in  a  solution 
of  a  cerous  salt.  It  is  slip^htly  soliible  in  pure  water,  but  insoluble  in  a 
ssiturated  solution  of  (X)ta.SHium  sulphate.  The  formation  of  this  salt  afibrda 
the  means  of  separating  cerium  from  most  other  met  1  Is. 

Ctric  oxide,  CeO,,  is  produced  when  cerous  hydroxide,  carbonate,  or  nitrate 
is  ignited  in  an  open  vessel.  It  is  yellowish- white,  acquires  a  deep  orange- 
red  color  when  heated,  but  recovers  its  original  tint  on  cooling.  It  is  not 
converted  into  a  higher  oxide  by  ignition  in  oVygen.  Hydrated  eerie  oxide^ 
2Ce02,3H.O,  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  aqueous  potash  in  which 
cerous  hydroxide  is  sus})enaed,  is  a  bright-fellow  precipitate,  which  dissolves 
readily  in  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  forming  yellow  solutions  of  eerie  salts; 
and  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  forming  colorless 
cerous  chloride. 

The  solution  of  the  sulphate  yields  by  spontaneous  evnporation,  first, 

brown-red  crystals  of  a  eeroto-eerie  salt,  2(5(SO*)    1   "^  ^HjO,  and  afterward 

yellow  indistinctly  crystalline  eerie  sulphate,  Ce(S04)2  "^  4H2O. 

Cerium  Fluorides. — The  mineral  fluoeeriie,  found  at  Finnbo  in  Sweden,  is 
generally  regarded  as  CeFf;  but  the  only  published  nnalysis  of  it,  by  Ber- 
zelia<s,  agrees  better  with  the  formula  CeFe^H^O.  When  hydrated  eerie 
oxide  is  treated  with  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  brownish  powder  is 
obtained,  consisting  of  a  hydrated  tetra fluoride,  CeFfjH^O.  This 
compoand,  when  moderately  heated,  gives  off  its  water  and  part  of  its 
fluorine  as  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  gives  off  a  gns 
(fluorine)  which  decomposes  potassium  iodide,  with  liberation  of  free  iodine, 
these  decompositions  apparently  taking  place  aeconling  to  the  following 
equations : — 

(o,)  2(CeF4,H,0)  =  Ce,Fg  +  2HF   +0  -f  H,0 
ib.)  2(CeF4,H,0)  =  Ce,F.  -|-  2H,0  -}-  F,. 

*  These  componndB,  like  thoee  of  aluminiam  (p.  396),  may  be  repres'nted  bf  formulfe 
in  which  the  metal  figures  as  a  tetrad,  e.  g.,  the  chloride  as  CljCe.CeCls,  the  oxide  as 
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On  Treating  the  hydrated  tetrafluoride  for  some  time  in  contact  with  moiRt 
air,  pure  eerie  oxide  is  left:  CeF^.HjO  -f-  H,0  =  CeO^  -f  4HP.  A  potas- 
giocerie  fluoride,  3KF,2CeF4,H«0,  is  obtained,  as  a  yellowish-white  crystalline 
powder,  on  treating  hydrated  eerie  oxide  with  a  solution  of  potassium  and 
nydrogen  fluoride. 

Didyminin. — The  salts  of  this  metal  are  roRe-colored,  and  their  solutions 
give,  with  alkalies,  a  {tale  ruse-colored  precipitate  of  the  hydroxide^  DiH,0„ 
which,  when  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible,  leaves  the  anhydrous  trioxide, 
DijOj,  in  white,  hard  h]m|)s.  When,  however,  the  hydroxide,  nitrate,  car- 
bonate, or  oxalate  of  didymiiim  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  not 
very  strongly,  a  dark-brown  peroxide  is  left,  which,  according  to  Brauner, 
is  a  pentoxide,  Di^Oj.  This  oxide  is  decomposed  at  a  higiier  temperature 
with  evolution  of  oxygon,  and  when  heated  to  dull  redness  in  hydrogen 
gas  it  is  reduced  with  formation  of  water.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  formation  of  a  didymium  salt, 
Di(NO,),orDMSO,),.  . 

Didymium  sulphate  separates  from  an  acid  solution,  by  spontaneous  evap- 
oration, in  well-detined  rhonibohedral  crystals,  exhibiting  numerous  sec- 
ondary races,  and  contiiining  Di2(S04)„8H,0:  they  are  isomorphous  with 
the  similarly  constituted  sulphates  of  yttrium  and  erbium.  The  sulphate  is 
more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  and  a  solution  saturated  in  tne  cold, 
de|X)6it8  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  a  cr}'stalline  powder  containing 
Di2(S04^3,6H20.  IHdymium  and  potassium  stdphaUf  T>i}^^{SO^)^  resembles 
the  lanthanum  salt 

Solutions  of  didymium  salts  exhibit  a  well-marked  absorption  spectmm,* 
containing  two  black  lines  encloblng  a  verv  bright  space.  One  of  these 
black  lines  is  in  the  yellow,  immediately  following  Fraunhofer's  line  D; 
the  other  is  situated  between  £  and  b.  These  characters  can  be  distinctly 
recognized  in  a  solution  half  an  inch  deep,  containing  only  0.10  per 
cent,  of  didymium  salt.  Lanthanum  salts  ao  not  exhibit  an  absorption 
spectrum. 

From  recent  experiments  by  Brauner  f  and  by  Cleve,  it  appears  probuible 
that  cerite  contains  at  least  two  more  metals  closely  resembling  diaymium, 
and  hitherto  not  completely  separated  from  it.  By  fractionally  precipitating 
with  ammonia  a  solution  of  didymium  sulphate  prepared  as  above  describee^ 
Brauner  has  obtained  an  oxide  which  he  aesignates  as  Diy,  of  higher  molec- 
ular weight  than  the  trioxide  of  didymium ;  and  the  mother-lic^uor  of  the 
didymium  preparation,  after  being  freed  from  lanthanum  and  vttrium  by  re- 
peated precipitation  with  potassium  sulphate,  yielded  the  oxide  of  another 
metal,  Di/3,  of  lower  atomic  weight  The  atomic  weights  of  these  allied 
metals  are  as  follows: — 

Didymium  ^.  IMdymlom.  Didymium  y. 

144.13  145.4  146.6 

The  higher  number  147  formerly  attributed  to  didymium  was  due  to  ad- 
mixture of  Diy.  The  existence  of  the  two  new  elements  Di/J  and  Dly  is 
corroborated  by  spectroscopic  observation. 

Samariam. — ThLi  metal,  discovered  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran  in  sa- 
marskite,  by  means  of  its  characteristic  S|)ectrum,  has  quite  recently  been 
ftirther  examined  by  Cleve,^  who  obtained  its  oxide,  s;imaria,  from  the 
thorite  of  Arendal  in  Norway,  in  which  it  exists  together  witli  the  oxides 
of  thorium,  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium. 

*  See  Li»HT.  p.  98.  t  Mouatshefl^  fQr  Chemie,  1882,  p.  48d. 

X  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  August,  1883,  vol.  xliv. 
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The  spectrum  of  samarium  is  distinguished  by  several  bands,  anu)ngst 
which  four  in  the  blue  region  are  most  characteristic.  Its  atomic  weight  is 
150.02,  supposing  its  oxide  to  have  the  composition  Sm^O,,  a  view  which  is 
in  accordance  with  the  close  analogy  of  the  samarium  salts  to  those  of  didym- 
ium.  Samarium  is  in  fact  more  nearly  related  to  didymium  than  to  any 
other  element. 

Samarium  Chloride,  SmClgyGHjO,  forms  large  tabular  deliquescent  cnrstals. 
The  oxide,  Sm^Oj,  is  a  white  powder  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  tinge  of 
yellow,  and  easily  soluble  in  acids,  forming  salts  whose  solutions  have  a  deep 
yellow  color.  The  crystallized  salts  are  topaz-colored,  but  in  tlie  state  of 
powder  they  are  yellowish-white.  The  hydroxide  ia  a  gelatinous  white  or 
niintly  yellowish  precipitate,  insoluble  in  alkalies.  It  is  a  stronger  base  than 
yttria,  but  not  so  strong  as  didymia. 

The  aeeiaie,  Sm(C2H30,)3  -\-  4H-0,  forms  short,  well-defined  prisms,  mod- 
erately soluble  in  water.  The  sulphaU,  Sm^( 804)3,81120,  forms  wellndeHned 
shilling  crystals,  less  soluble  in  water  than  in  sulphate  of  didymium.  The 
double  sulphaUf  2Sm,(S04)^,9K^04  -}-  SHjO?,  was  slowly  deposited  as  a  white 

gowder  on  adding  samarium  acetate  to  excess  of  potassium  sulphate:  it  is 
ut  very  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  potassium  sulphate.    The  oxal<Ue, 
Sm2(C,O4)syl0H2O,  is  a  white  or  pale-yellowish  crystalline  preci[dtate. 
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METALS  OF  THE  ALUMINroM  GROUP. 

Aluminium — Indium — Gkillium. 

These  metals  are  trivalent,  forming  compounds  of  the  forms  MCIs^MjO,, 
etc.  Their  oxides  are  weak  bases,  and  their  sulphates  unite  with  those  of 
the  alkali-metals,  forming  double  salts,  called  alums^  which  crystallize  in 
octahedrons  and  other  forms  of  the  r^ular  system. 


ALUMINIUM. 

Symbol,  Al.    Atomic  weighty  27.3. 

This  metal  occurs  veiy  abundantly  in  nature  in  the  state  of  silicate,  as  in 
felspar  and  its  associated  minerals ;  also  in  the  various  modifications  of  clay 
thence  derived.  It  was  first  isolated  by  Wohler,  who  obtained  it  as  a  gray 
powder  by  decomposing  aluminium  chloride  with  potassium ;  and  H.  Samte- 
Claire  Deville,  by  an  improved  process  founded  on  the  same  principle,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtain mg  it  in  the  compact  form  and  on  the  manufacturing  scale. 
The  process  consists  in  decomposing  the  double  chloride  of  aluminium  and 
sodium,  AlCljjNaCl,  by  heating  it  with  metallic  sodium,  fluorspar  or  cryolite 
being  aclded  as  a  flux.  The  reduction  is  efiected  in  crucibles,  or  on  the  large 
scale  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace.  Sodium  is  used  as  the  re- 
ducing agent  in  preference  to  potassium :  first,  because  it  is  more  easily  pre- 
pared ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  has  a  lower  atomic  weight,  and,  consequently, 
a  smaller  quantity  of  it  suffices  to  do  the  same  amount  of  chemical  work. 

Aluminium  is' also  prepared  directly  from  cryolite  by  reduction  with 
sodium,  but  the  metal  thus  obtained  is  naid  to  be  more  contaminated  with 
iron  and  silicon  than  that  prepared  by  Devillc's  process. 

Aluminium  is  remarkable  for  its  low  specific  gravity,  which  is  2.67 ;  it  is 
nearly  as  white  as  silver,  and  is  capable  of  assuming  a  high  polifdi.  It  is 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  delicate  apparatus  and  ornamental  articles. 
Some  of  the  alloys  of  aluminium  are  more  generally  applicable,  more  espe- 
cially the  alloy  with  copper,  which  is  remarkable  for  being  similar  in  ap> 
pearance  to  gold :  this  alloy  is  found  in  commerce  under  Sie  name  of  €dur 
minium  brome. 

Aluminium  forms  only  one  class  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  trivalent, 
one  atom  of  the  met;il  bein^  equivalent  to  three  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  thus 
the  chloride  is  AICI3,  the  oxide,  Al^O,,  etc.  These  compounds  might  indeed 
be  represented  by  formulas  into  which  the  metal  enters  as  a  tetrad,  e.  ^.,  the 

^Al  =  O 
chloride  Cl,Al  —  AlCl,,  the  oxide  0<^   |  ,  etc,  but  the  simpler  fo^ 

^"A1=0 
mulse  are  justified,  as  already  observed  (p.  256),  by  the  vapor-density  of 
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aluminiiun  methide.  which  m  in  accordance  with  the  formula  Al(CHg)s,  and 
hj  the  position  of  aluminium  in  Mendelejefi'^s  series. 

Alaminiiiin  CJiloride,  AICI,. — This  compound  is  obtained  in  solution 
bj  dissolving  alumina  or  aluminium  hydrate  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  the 
solution,  when  evaporated,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  leaves  alumina. 
The  anhydrous  chloride  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  alumina 
and  finely  divided  carbon  in  chlorine  gas. 

Pure  precipitated  alumina  is  dried  and  mixed  with  oil  and  lampblack, 
and  the  mixture,  after  being  strongly  calcined  in  a  covered  crucible,  is  intro- 
duced into  a  iK)rcelain  tube  or  tubulated  earthen  retort,  placed  in  a  furnace 
and  connected  at  one  end  with  an  apparatus  for  evolving  chlorine,  and  at 
the  other  with  a  dry  receiver.  On  raising  the  heat  to  bright  redness,  and 
passing  chlorine  through  the  apparatus,  aluminium  chloride  distils  over, 
toother  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  condenses  as  a  solid  mass  in  the  re- 
ceiver:— 

A1,0,  -f-  C,  -f  CI.  =  2Aia,  -f  SCO. 

Aluminium  chloride  is  a  transparent  waxy  substance,  havinfi^  a  crystalline 
structure,  colorless  when  pure,  but  generally  exhibiting  a  yellow  color,  due 
perhaps  to  the  presence  of  iron.  It  boils  at  about  180°,  fumes  in  the  air, 
and  smells  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolves 
readily  in  water;  the  solution  when  left  to  evaporate  vields  the  hydrated 
chloride,  A1CI„6H,0,  in  six-sided  prisms,  which  when  heated  are  resolved 
into  alumina  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ahaninium  and  Sodium  Chloride,  AlCl^fNaCl,  is  obtained  by  melting  to- 
gether the  component  chlorides  in  proper  proportions,  or  bv  ad.iing  the  req- 
uisite quantity  of  sodium  chloride  to  the  mixture  of  alumina  and  charcoal 
used  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium  chloride,  igniting  the  mass  in  chlorine 
or  hydi'ochloric  acid,  and  condensing  the  vapor  in  a  receiver.  It  is  a  crys* 
talline  mass,  less  deliquescent  than  aluminium  chloride,  and,  therefore,  more 
convenient  for  the  preparation  of  aluminium. 

Alfuninimn  Flaoride,  AlF,,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  gaseous  silicon 
fluoride  on  aluminium,  and  forms  cubic  crystals,  volatilizing  at  a  red  heat^ 
insoluble  in  water,  and  resisting  the  action  of  all  acids. 

Alunnmvm  and  Sodium  FUioridej  AlFs,3NaF,  occurs  abundantly  as  cryolite^ 
at  Evigtok  in  Greenland,  and  is  prepared  artificially  by  pouring  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  excess  on  a  mixture  or  calcined  alumina  ana  sodium  carbonate. 
Cryolite  forms  quadratic  crystali^  colorless,  transparent,  softer  than  felspar, 
and  of  specific  gravity  2.96.  It  is  used,  as  alreaay  mentioned,  for  the  prep- 
aration of  aluminium,  and  in  Germany  for  the  manu&cture  of  soda  for  the 
use  of  soap-boilers. 

Aluminium  Oxide ;  Alumina,  Al^O,.— This  substance  is  inferred  to 
be  a  sesqnioxide  from  its  isomorphism  with  ferric  oxide.  It  is  prepared  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  alum  with  excess  of  ammonia,  by  which  an  extremely 
bulky^  white,  gelatinous  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydrate  is  thrown  down. 
This  18  wash^,  dried,  and  ignited  to  whiteness.  Thus  obtained,  alumina 
constitutes  a  white,  tameless,  coherent  mass,  very  little  acted  upon  br  acidai 
It  is  fusible  before  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  The  mineral  called  corun- 
dum, of  which  the  ruby  and  sapphire  are  transparent  varieties,  consists  of 
nearly  pure  alumina  in  a  crystallized  state,  with  a  little  coloring  oxide: 
emery,  used  for  polishing  glass  and  metals,  is  a  coarse  variety  of  corundum. 
Alumina  is  a  very  weak  oase,  and  many  of  its  salts  have  an  acid  reaction. 

Aluminium  Hydrates, — Aluminium  forms  three  hydrates,  namely: — 

34 
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value  of  potassium  salts  is  continually  increasing,  ammoniuni-alum,  which 
may  be  used  in  dyeing  with  the  Kime  advantage  as  the  corresponding  potas- 
sium-salt,  has  almost  entirely  replaced  the  potassium-alum  in  that  process. 
When  heated  to  redness,  ammonium-alum  yields  pure  alumina. 

Cb-nvm-a^um,  AlCs(S04)^12H,0,  and  Bubidium-alufn,  AlRb(S0.}»12HA 
resemble  potassium-alum.  A  silver-a/um,  AlAg(S04)^12H,0,  is  formed  oy 
heating  equivalent  quantities  of  argentic  and  aluminium  sulphates  till  the 
former  is  dissolved.  It  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedrons,  and  is  resolved 
by  water  into  its  component  salts.  There  is  also  a  tkaUium-alumj  AITl- 
(804)2,121120,  which  crystallizes  in  regular  octahedrons. 

Lastly,  there  are  alums  isomorphous  with  those  just  described,  in  which 
the  aluminium  is  replaced  by  iron,  chromium,  and  manganese :  for  example, 
jpotasniO'ferric  suhhcUe  or  poiassium-ir^n  alum^  FeK(S04)j,12H20;  ammanio- 
chivmie  sulphate,  Ur(NH4)(S04)2,12H20.    These  will  be  described  further  on. 

Phosphates.— The  fiormal  salt,  AlPO^  or  A1,(P04)»  is  obtained  on  add- 
ing a  neutral  solution  of  alum  to  a  solution  of  ordinary  sodium  phosphnte 
as  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  caustic  potstsh  or  soda  and  in 
mineral  acids,  but  not  in  ammonia  or  in  acetic  acid.  On  adding  ammonia 
to  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  hydrochloric  acid  a  precipitate  is  formed,  con- 
sistinff  of  a  basic  salt,  3A1,(P04)»AL(0H)8  +  ISHJO.  The  mineral  wwelr 
lite,  which  occurs  in  tiimetric  crystals  or  in  hemispherical  or  globular  con- 
cretions having  a  radiate  structure,  is  likewise  a  basic  aluminium  phosphate 
having  the  com|.osition  2A1j(K)4)„  Al2(0H)e-f  9HjO:  it  also  contains 
small  ouantities  of  fluorine  and  sometimes  of  chlorine.  T\irquoi$  is  another 
basic  aluminium  phosphate  containing  Al2(F04)2,Al2(OH)g  -f  2H2O. 

Silicates. — Silicates  of  aluminium  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  num- 
ber of  cryst^illl^ed  minerals,  among  which  felspar,  by  reason  of  its  abundant 
occurrence,  occupies  a  prominent  place.  Granite,  porphyry,  trachyte,  and 
other  ancient  uiistratifi^  rocks  consist  in  great  part  of  this  mineral,  which, 
under  particular  circumstances  by  no  means  well  understood,  and  particularly 
by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  suffers  complete  deconiposition, 
being  converted  into  a  soft  fiiable  mass  of  earthy  matter.  This  is  the  origin 
of  clay :  the  change  itself  is  seen  in  great  peHection  in  certain  districts  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  the  felspar  of  the  nne  white  granite  of  those  local- 
ities being  often  disintegrated  to  a  great  depth  and  the  rock  altered  to  a  sub- 
stance resembling  soft  mortar.  By  washing,  tl  is  finely-divided  substance  is 
8ej)arated  from  the  quarts  and  mica ;  and  the  milk-like  liquid,  being  stored 
up  in  tanks,  deposits  the  suspended  clay,  which  is  afterward  dried,  first  in 
the  air  and  afterward  in  a  stove,  and  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain. The  Composition  nssi.vied  to  unaltered  felspar  is  AlKSijO^,  or  AlK- 
810^,2810,,  or  Al  A»'^20,68i02.  The  nature  of  the  change  by  which  felspar 
passes  into  porcelain  clay  is  not  exactly  understood,  but  it  consists  essentially 
in  the  abstraction  of  silica  and  alkali. 

When  the  decomposing  rook  contiiins  iron  oxide,  the  clay  produced  is 
colored.  The  different  varieties  of  shale  and  slate  result  from  the  alteration 
of  ancient  clay-beds,  apparently  in  many  instances  by  the  infiltration  of  water 
holding  silica  in  solution  :  the  dark  ap()earance  of  some  of  these  deposits  is 
due  to  bituminous  matter.  Clays  containing  an  admixture  of  calcium  car- 
bonate are  called  mar/jt,  and  may  be  recognized  by  their  property  of  efier- 
vescing  with  acids.  Pure  clays  are  but  little  afl^ected  by  dilute  adds,  but  on 
boiling  them  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  alumina  is  dissolved  out  and  finely 
divided  silica  left  behind. 

A  basic  aluminium  silionte,  Al20s,Si02,  is  found  crystallized,  constituting 
the  beautiful  mineral  called  ryanUe.    The  compounds  formed  by  the  union 
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of  the  aluminium  silicates  with  other  silicates  are  almost  innumerable.  A 
sodium  felspar,  albite,  containing  that  metal  in  place  of  potassium  is  known, 
and  tliere  are  two  somewhat  similar  lithium  compounds,  8ji>odumene  and  pela- 
lUe.  The  neolUes  are  hydrated  silicates  belonging  to  this  class;  analcime, 
nepheUne^  mesolype,  etc.,  are  double  silicates  of  sodium  and  aluminium,  with 
water  of  crystallization.  SiUbiU.  heulandite,  laumotUUef  prekniU,  etc.,  consist 
of  calcium  silicate  combined  with  silicate  of  aluminium.  The  ifomeUj  axi- 
niUf  mica,  etc,  have  a  similar  composition,  but  are  anhydrous.  Iron  sesqui- 
oxide  is  very  often  substituted  for  alumina  in  these  minerals. 

Salts  of  aluminium,  when  moistened  with  cobalt  nitrate  and  heated  before 
the  blowpipe,  assume  a  characteristic  blue  color. 

Alumina  when  in  solution  is  readily  distiuxuished.  Caustic  potash  and 
9oda  occasion  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydrate,  freely 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  Ammonia  produces  a  similar  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  aikaiine  carbonates  and  airbonate  of 
ammonia  precipitate  the  hydrate,  with  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  The  pre- 
cipitates are  insoluble  in  excess. 

>littiiummiii  sulphide  also  produces  a  white  precipitate  of  aluminium  hv. 
drate. 

Porcelain  and  Earthenware.— The  plasticity  of  natural  clays,  and 
their  hardening  when  exposed  to  heiit,  are  properties  whicli  suggested  in 
very  early  times  their  application  to  the  making  of  vessels  for  the  various 
purposes  of  daily  life :  there  are  few  branches  of  industry  of  higher  antiq- 
uity than  that  exercised  by  the  ^)otter. 

True  porcelain  ia  distinguished  from  earthonware  by  very  obvious  charac- 
ters. In  porcelain  the  body  of  thie  ware  is  very  com  (tact  and  translucent, 
and  breaks  with  a  conchovdal  fracture,  indicative  of  incipient  fusion.  The 
glaze,  to<s  applied  for  giving  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  is  closely  adherent, 
and,  in  fact,  graduates  by  insensible  degre .«  into  the  substance  of  the  {X>rce- 
lain.  In  e^irthenwari,  on  the  contrary,  the  fracture  is  oi)en  and  earthy,  and 
the  glaze  may  be  detached  with  greater  or  less  facility.  The  compact  and 
partly  glassy  character  of  porcelain  is  the  result  of  the  admixture  with  the 
day  of  a  small  ix>rtion  of  some  substance,  sucli  as  felspar  or  a  calcic  or 
alkaline  silicate,  which  is  fusible  at  the  temperature  to  which  the  ware  is 
exposed  when  baked  or  fired,  and,  being  absorbed  by  the  le^s  fusible  portion, 
binds  the  whole  into  a  solid  nisiss  on  coolina^.  The  chty  employed  in  porce- 
lain-making is  always  directly  derived  from  decom{K)He  I  felspar,  none  of 
the  clays  of  the  secondary  strata  being  pure  enough  for  the  purpose ;  it 
must  be  white  and  free  from  iron  oxide.  To  diminish  the  contraction  which 
this  substance  imdergoes  in  the  fire,  a  <^uantity  of  finely-divided  silica,  care- 
fully prepared  by  crushing  and  grinding  calcined  flints  or  chert,  is  added, 
together  witli  a  prosier  proportion  of  felspir  or  other  fusible  material,  also 
reiduci'd  to  impalpable  powder.  The  utmost  pnins  are  taken  to  (fleet  per- 
fect uniformity  of  mixture  ani  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  particles  of 
grit  or  other  foreign  bodies.  The  wsire  itself  is  fashioned  either  on  the 
potter^s  wheel  —a  kind  of  vertical  lathe — or  in  moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  dried  first  in  the  air,  afterward  by  artifi/ial  heat,  and  at  length  com- 
pletely hanlened  by  exposure  to  the  temperature  of  ignition.  The  porous 
hisctiit  U  now  fit  to  receive  its  glaze,  which  may  be  either  ground  felspar,  or 
a  mixture  of  pyfisum,  silica,  and  a  little  porcelain  clay,  diflused  through 
water.  The  piece  is  dipped  for  a  moment  into  tiiis  mixture  and  withdrawn; 
the  water  sinks  into  its  substance,  and  the  |>owder  remains  evenly  spread 
upon  its  surfac-e ;  it  is  once  more  dried,  and,  lastly,  fired  at  an  exceedingly 
high  temperature. 

The  porcelain  furnace  is  a  circular  structure  of  masonry,  liaving  several 
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fireplaces,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  Dry  wood  or  coal  is  oonsnined 
as  fuel,  and  its  flame  is  directed  into  the  interior,  and  made  to  circulate 
around  and  among  the  earthen  cases,  or  nepoors,  in  which  the  articles  to  be 
fired  are  packed.  Many  hours  are  required  for  this  operation,  which  must 
be  very  carefully  managed.  After  the  lapse  of -several  days,  when  the 
furnace  has  completely  cooled,  the  contents  are  removed  in  a  finished  state, 
so  far  as  regards  the  ware. 

The  ornamental  part,  consisting  of  gilding  and  painting  in  enamel,  has 
yet  to  be  executed ;  after  which  tlie  pieces  are  again  heated,  in  order  to 
flux  the  colors.  The  operation  has  sometimes  to  be  n  pea  ted  more  than 
once. 

The  manufacture  of  porcelain  in  Europe  is  of  modem  origin:  the  Chinese 
have  p<K»8e88ed  the  art  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  and 
their  ware  is,  in  some  respects,  altogether  unequalled.  The  materials  em- 
ployed by  them  are  known  to  be  kaoUn  or  decomposed  felspar ;  petuntze,  or 
(^unrtz  r^uced  to  fine  powder;  and  the  ashes  of  fern,  which  contain  potas- 
sium carbonate. 

Stoneware. — ^This  is  a  coarse  kind  of  porcelain,  made  from  clay  containing 
oxide  of  iron  and  a  little  lime,  to  which  it  owes  its  partial  fusibility.  The 
flazing  is  performed  by  throwing  common  salt  into  the  heated  furnace ;  this 
IS  volatilized,  and  decomposed  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  silica  of  the  ware 
and  of  the  vapor  of  water  always  present ;  hydrochloric  acid  and  soda  are 
produced,  the  latter  forming  a  silicate,  which  fuses  over  the  surfiice  of  the 
ware,  and  gives  a  thin,  but  excellent  glaze. 

Karihenware. — The  finest  kind  of  earthenware  is  made  from  a  white 
secondaiy  clay,  mixed  with  a  considerable  qunntity  of  silica.  The  articles 
are  thoroughly  dried  and  fired  ;  after  which  they  are  dip{ied  into  a  readily 
fusible  glaze  mixture,  of  which  lead  oxide  is  usually  an  important  ingre- 
dient, and,  when  dry,  reheated  to  the  melting  point  of  the  latter.  The  whole 
process  is  much  easier  of  execution  than  the  making  of  porcelain,  and  de- 
mands less  care.  The  ornamental  designs  in  blue  and  other  colon*,  so  com- 
mon upon  plates  and  houHcl.old  articles,  are  printed  upon  pa|ter  in  enamel 
pigment  mixed  with  oil,  and  transferred  while  still  wet  to  the  unglazed 
ware.  When  the  ink  l)ecomes  dry,  the  paper  is  washed  ofi[^  and  the  glazing 
completed. 

The  coarser  kinds  of  earthenware  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  whitish 
opaque  glaze,  which  contains  the  oxides  of  lead  and  tin  ;  such  glaze  is  very 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  acids,  and  is  dangerous  for  culinary  vessels. 

Crucibles,  when  of  good  quality,  are  very  valuable  to  the  chemist  They 
are  made  of  day  free  from  lime,  mixed  with  sand  or  ground  ware  of  the 
same  description.  The  Hessian  and  Cornish  crucibles  are  among  the  best. 
Sometimes  a  mixture  of  plumbago  and  clay  is  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pot^e ;  and  powdered  coke  has  been  also  used  with  the  earth :  such  cruciules 
bear  rapid  changes  of  temperature  with  impunity. 


INDIUM. 

Symbol,  In.    Atomic  weight,  114.4. 

This  metal  was  discovered  in  1863  by  Reich  and  Richter  in  the  zinc- 
blende  of  Freiberg,  and  has  since  been  found  in  a  few  other  zinc-om  and  in 
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the  flue-doRt  of  zinc  furnaces.  The  metallic  sponge  which  remains  when 
the  crude  zinc  of  the  Freiberg  works  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
contains  the  whole  of  the  indium  (0.045  jper  cent.),  together  with  lead, 
arsenic,  cadmium,  and  iron.  It  is  dissolyed  in  nitric  acid ;  the  lead,  arsenic, 
and  cadmium  are  precipiCated  by  hydrogen  sulphide ;  and  the  filtered  solu- 
tion is  heated  with  potassium  chlorate  to  brin^  all  the  iron  to  the  state  of 
ferric  salt,  and  then  treated  with  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  indium 
Itf  a  hydroxide,  together  with  iron  and  zinc.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved 
in  acetic  acid ;  nnd  the  indiuiki,  precipitated  as  sulphide  by  hydrogen  snl- 

Shide,  is  freed  from  traces  of  iron  and  zinc  by  dissolving  t  he  precipitate  in 
ilute  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  the  indium  by  aguation  with  barium 
carbonate,  dissolving  out  the  udinm  hydroxide  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  reprecipitatine  with  ammonia. 

Indium,  rednced  from  its  oxide  by  ignition  with  sodium,  is  a  silver-white 
metal,  soft  and  ductile,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7.421,  melts  at  176°  C. 
(348.8°  F.),  and  is  leas  volatile  than  cadmium  or  zinc.  When  heated  to 
redness  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  a  violet  flame,  and  is  converted  into  the 
yellow  sesquioxide.  Heated  in  chlorine,  it  burns  with  a  yellow-green  light, 
and  forms  a  chloride  which  sublimes  without  fusion  at  on  incipient  red  heat, 
in  soft  white  lamins. 

Indium  dissolves  in  the  strong  mineral  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  the 
solutions  by  zinc  and  cadmium.  Hydroffen  sulphide  precipitates  it  completely 
&<<  a  yellow  sulphide  from  a  solution  of  its  acetate,  and  from  neutral  solu- 
tions of  indium  salts  in  general,  but  not  from  solutions  containing  excess  of 
the  strong  mineral  acids.  Ammonia  and  sodium  carbonaie  produce  white 
precipitates  insoluble  in  excess :  eaautie  potash  or  soda  throws  down  white 
indium  hydroxide  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  Ammonium  carbonate 
forms  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  excess,  and  reprecipitated  on  boiling. 
jEfioritcm  earboJuUe  precipitates  indium  completely. 

The  spectrum  of  indium  is  characterized  by  two  indigo-colored  lines,  one 
very  bright  and  more  refrangible  than  the  blue  line  of  strontium,  the  other 
fidnter  and  still  more  refrangible,  and  approaching  the  blue  line  of  ix)ta8- 
sium.  It  was  the  observation  of  this  peculiar  spectrum  that  led  to  tlie 
discovery  of  the  metal. 
The  formulsBof  the  principal  normal  indium  compounds  are  as  follows: — 

Chloride InCl, 

Indium  and  ammonium  chloride,  2NH4Cl,InCl8  -}-  H^O 
Yellow  oxide       ....    In-Og 

Hydroxide InllsO, 

titrate In(NO,)j 

Sulphate In,(S04),  +  9H,0. 

The  yellow  oxide,  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  is  successively  reduced 
to  a  green,  a  gray,  and  a  black  oxide,  and  at  a  low  red  heat  to  the  metallic 
state. 


OALLIUM. 

Symbol,  Qa.    Atomic  weight,  69.8. 

This  metal  was  dif«oveied  in  1875  by  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran*  in  a  zinc- 
blende  from  the  mine  of  Pierrefitte,  in  the  valley  of  Argeles,  Pyrenees,  and 

*  Comptea  rendus,  IxxzL  498. 
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has  likewise  been  found,  Uiough  always  in  very  small  quantity,  in  blendes 
from  other  localities.  It  is  separated  by  dif^solving  the  blenae  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  immersing  plates  of  zinc  in  the  solution  till  the  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen  becomes  slow — whereby  copper,  lead,  cadmium,  and  other 
metals  are  precipitated — and  then  boiling  the  clear  liquid  for  several  hours 
with  a  large  excess  of  zinc,  which  throws  down  alumina,  basic  zinc-ealts, 
and  oxide  of  gallium.  This  precipitate  is  redL^olved  in  hydrochloric  add ; 
the  solution  again  boiled  with  ziuc ;  the  resulting  precipitate  which  contains 
the  gallium  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  is  rediaBofved  m  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  solution  mixed  with  ammonium  acetate  is  treated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  which  throws  down  the  zinc  and  gallium  as  sulphides,  leaving  the 
aluminium  in  solution ;  and  this  treatment  is  refieated  to  ensure  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  alumina.  The  white  sulphides  of  zinc  and  gallium 
are  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  ihe  solution  is  fractionally  precipi- 
tated with  sodium  carbonate,  the  gallium  going  down  chiefly  in  tne  first 
portions;  and,  to  complete  (he  separation  of  the  zinc,  the  gallium  oxide 
is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid  and  reprecipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia; 
this  dissolves  all  tlie  zinc  oxide  and  the  greater  part  of  the  gallium  oxide, 
which  may  be  reprecipitated  by  boiling  the  liquid  to  expel  the  free  am- 
monia. 

Metallic  gallium  is  obtained  by  elecfrolyzing  a  solution  of  the  oxide  in 
potash  or  ammonia  with  platinum  electrodes,  the  gallium  being  deposited 
on  the  negative  plate  as  a  compact,  closely  adhering  crust,  which  may  be 
detached  by  bending  the  plate  bnckward  and  forward  under  cold  water. 

Gallium  is  a  hard  metal  somewhat  wliiter  than  platinum,  and  acquires  a 
good  polish  by  pressure;  it  is  sectile  and  somewhat  malleable;  its  specific 
gravity  is  5.9,  which  is  intermediate  between  that  of  aluminium  (2.7)  and 
that  of  indium  (7.4).  Its  melting  point  is  30.1°  C.  (54.2°  F.),  so  that  it 
liquefies  when  pressed  between  the  fingers;  freouently  also  it  remains 
liquid  for  a  long  time  even  when  cooled  nearly  to  0^  C.  The  melted  metal 
adheres  to  glass,  forming  a  mirror  whiter  than  that  produced  by  mercury. 
When  heated  to  bright  redness  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  oxidizes  merely  on 
the  surface,  and  does  not  volatilize. 

Gallium  forms  a  very  bright  electric  spectnim,  exhibitir.g  a  brilliant  line 
and  a  fainter  band  iu  the  violet.  In  a  gas-fiame  only  the  line  is  exhibited, 
and  even  this  is  very  faint  and  fugitive.  It  was  by  these  spectroscopic  cha^ 
racters  that  the  existence  of  gallium  was  first  recognized. 

Gallium,  chloride  is  very  soluble  and  deliquescent.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
clear  when  highly  concentrated,  but  becomes  turbid  on  addition  of  water ; 
the  precipitate  (probably  an  oxychloride)  dissolves  but  very  slowly  in  hy- 
drochloric acid.  A  slightly  aciduhited  solution  of  the  chloride  evaporated 
at  a  gentle  heat  deposits  needles  which  act  strongly  on  polarized  light  The 
sulphate  is  not  deliquescent. 

Gallium  forms  an  ammtmia-alvm,  which  crystallizes  in  octahedrons  like 
common  alum ;  it  dissolves  in  cold  water,  but  the  solution  b(>conie8  turbid 
on  boiling,  and  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  acetic  acid.  The  existence 
of  this  alum  shows  that  the  oxicle  of  gallium  is  represented  by  the  formula 
Ga^Oj,  and  its  chloride  by  GaCl,  or  Ga^Cl^. 

Solutions  of  gallium  salts  give  with  ammonium  tmlphide  a  white  precipitate 
of  gallium  sul|)hide  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  The  same  precipitate 
is  formed  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  acetic,  but  not  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Ammrmia  and  carboncUe  of  ammonia  give  white  precipitates  soluble  in 
excess.  Slightly  acid  solutions  of  the  chloride  and  sulphate  are  not  precip- 
itated in  the  i-old  by  ammonium  ocetutey  but  the  neutral  solutions  are  aouded 
thereby.    Gallium  oxide  is  easily  precipitated  by  barium  earbonaU,  cuprie 
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hydroxide,  and  poiamum  ferroeyanide,  the  last-mentioned  reagent  affording  an 
extremely  delicate  test  of  its  presence.* 

In  a  mixed  solution  of  gallium  and  aluminium,  the  latter  is  precipitated 
before  the  gallium,  and  in  a  mixed  solution  of  gallium  and  mdium,  the 
esillium  goes  down  first ;  in  point  of  basicity,  therefore,  gallium  is  interme- 
.diate  between  aluminium  and  indium. 

The  existence  of  a  metal  having  the  atomic  weight  and  properties  of 
gallium  was  predicted,  as  already  observed,  by  Mendelejeff  (p.  259). 

*  On  the  aeparatioD  of  gallium  fkt>m  other  metals,  see  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran :  Comptes 
rvnduB,  xciv.  1154,  1489, 1625;  zct.  157,  410,  503,  703, 1192, 1332:  zcvL  162;  and  Joarnal  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  xUi.  897, 1323;  xUt.  21, 158, 156, 298,  and  715. 
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METALS  OP  THE  IRON  GROUP. 

Manganese.  Cobalt 

Iron.  Nickel. 

These  metals  form  basic  oxides,  MO,  in  which  they  are  bivalent,  and 
corresponding  sulphates,  which  unite  with  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-metals, 
forming  double  sulphates  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  magnesium  group  (p. 
356),  e.  v.,  KyFe(S04),  -\-  6H|0.  Manganese  nnd  iron  also  form  aesquioxides, 
which,  like  alumina,  act  as  weak  bases,  and  their  sulphates,  like  aluminium 
sulphate,  unite  with  sulphates  of  alksdi-metal,  forming  alums  isomorphous 
with  common  alum ;  «.  p.,  potatsio-ferric  mdphate,  KFe'''(S04),  -{-  12H,0  or 
K.(Fe-)'>(S04)4  +  24HaO.  The  sesquioxides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  on  the 
other  hand,  act  as  peroxides,  dissolving  in  acids  with  evolution  of  oxygen 
or  chlorine.  Manganese  and  iron  likewise  form  salts  which  may  be  supposed 
to  contain  the  trioxides  MO,,  or  in  which  the  metal  is  sexvalent,  aniuogons 
therefore  in  composition  to  the  sulphates,  e.  g,^  potanium  ferraUf  KjFeOf  or 
K.OyFeO,.  Lastly,  manganese  forms  a  class  of  salts,  the  permangcoutUSf  e,  g^ 
KMn04  or  K20,Mn207,  analogous  in  composition  to  the  perchlorates,  ana 
isomorphous  therewith ;  in  these  salts  the  manganese  must  be  supposed  to 
be  septivalent,  like  chlorine  in  the  perchlorates. 


MANGANESB. 

Symbol,  Mn.    Atomic  weight,  54.8. 

Manganese  is  tolerably  abundant  in  nature  in  tlie  state  of  oxide,  occurs 
ring  chiefly  as  dioxide  or  pyrolusite,  MnO,;  also  as  braunite,  Mn^O,,  and 
haiismannite,  MujO^;  and  as  carbonate  in  rhodochrosite  or  manganese  spar, 
MnCOj,  which  also  occurs  frec^uently  as  an  isomorphous  constituent  in  fer- 
rous carbonate  and  other  similar  minerals.  Manganese  likewise  enters^ 
though  only  in  small  quantity,  into  the  composition  of  many  other  minerals, 
and  traces  of  it,  derived  from  the  soil,  are  often  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants. 

Metallic  manganese,  or  perhaps  strictly,  manganese  carbonide,  may  be 
prepared  by  the  following  process: — The  carbonate  is  calcined  in  an  open 
vessel,  by  which  it  becomes  converted  into  a  dense  brown  powder:  this  is 
intimately  mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  and  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of 
anhydrous  borax.  A  charraal  crucible  is  next  prepared  bv  filling  a  Hessian 
or  Ck)mish  crucible  with  moist  charcoal  powder,  introduced  a  little  at  a  time, 
and  rammed  as  hard  as  possible.  A  smooth  cavity  is  then  scooped  in  the 
centre,  into  which  the  above-mentioned  mixture  is  compressed,  and  covered 
with  charcoal  powder.  The  lid  of  the  crucible  is  then  fixed,  and  the  whole 
arrange^  in  a  very  powerful  wind-furnace.  The  heat  is  slowly  raised  until 
the  crucible  becomes  red  hot,  after  which  it  is  ui'ged  to  its  maximum  for  an 
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hour  or  more.    When  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken  up,  and  the  metallic 
button  of  manganese  extracted. 

Deville  has  lately  prepared  pure  manganese  bjr  reducing  pure  manganese 
oxide  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sugar-charcoal  in  a  crucible  made  of 
caustic  lime.  Thus  prepared,  metallic  manganese  possesses  a  reddish  lustre 
like  bismuth :  it  is  very  hard  and  brittle,  and,  when  powdered,  decomposes 
water,  even  at  the  lowest  temperature.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it 
with  great  energy,  evolving  hydrogen.  Brunner  produced  metallic  man- 
ganese from  manganese  and  sodium  fluoride  bv  means  of  sodium.  The 
metal  obtained  by  this  process  scratches  glass  and  hardened  steel,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  7.13. 

Manganese  Chloridee. — The  diddoridef  or  Mangarums  ehloridey  may  be 
pre()ared  in  a  state  of  purity  from  the  dark-brown  liquid  residue  of  the 
preparation  of  chlorine  from  manganese  dioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  often  accumulates  in  the  laboratory  to  a  considerable  extent:  from  the 
pure  chloride,  the  carbonate  and  all  the  other  salts  can  be  conveniently  ob- 
tained. The  liquid  referred  to  consists  chiefly  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of 
maxu^aiiese  and  iron :  it  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  perfect  dryness,  and  the 
residue  is  slowly  heated  to  dull  redness  in  an  earthen  vessel,  with  constant 
stirring.  The  ircm  chloride  is  tlius  either  volatilized  or  converted  by  the 
remaining  water  into  insoluble  sesquioxide,  while  the  manganese  salt  is  un- 
affected. On  tre:iting  the  grayish-iooking  powder  thus  obtained  with  water, 
the  manganese  chloride  is  dissolved  out»  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration 
from  the  iron  oxide.  Should  a  trace  of  the  latter  yet  remain,  it  may  be  got 
rid  of  by  boiling  the  liquid  for  a  few  minutes  with  a  little  manganese  car- 
bonate The  solution  of  the  chloride  has  usually  a  delicate  pink  color, 
which  becomes  very  manifest  when  the  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  A 
strong  solution  deposits  rose-oolored  tabular  crystals,  which  contain  4  mole- 
cules of  water;  they  are  very  soluble  and  deliquescent  The  chloride  is 
fusible  at  a  red  heat,  is  decomposed  slightly  at  that  temperature  by  contnct 
with  air,  and  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  with  which  it  forms  a  crystallizable 
oompoand. 

The  trichloride,  or  Manganic  chloride,  Mn^Cl^  is  formed  when  precipitated 
manganic  oxide  is  immersed  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
oxide  then  diasolvinff  auietlv  without  evolution  of  gas.  Heat  decomposes 
the  trichloride  into  dicliloride  and  free  chlorine. 

Heptachloride,  MnCl^  (?). — When  potassium  permanganate  is  dissolved  in 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  fused  sodium  chloride  is  added  by  small  portions 
at  a  time,  a  greenish-yellow  gas  is  given  oS,  which  condenses  at  0  C.  to  a 
greenish-brown  liquid.  This  compound,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  gives 
off  fumes  colored  purple  by  permanganic  acid,  ana  is  instantly  decomposed 
by  water  into  permanganic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  regarded  by  Duma& 
who  discovered  it,  as  the  heptacliloride  of  manganese ;  but  H.  Rose  regarded 
it  as  an  oxychloride,  MnCLO|,  analogous  to  chromic  oxychloride — a  view 
which  is  in  accordance  with  its  mode  of  formation. 

Fluorides  cf  mangaiuae  have  been  formed  analogous  to  each  of  these 
chlorides. 

Bfanganeae  Oxides  and  Oz7salts.~Maiigane8e  forms  four  well-de- 
fined oxides,  oonstitnted  as  follows: — 

Monoxide,  or  Manganous  oxide MnO 

Trimangano-tetroxide,  or  Manganoso-manganic  oxide        .  MugO^ 

Sesquioxide,  or  Manganic  oxi<]& Mn,(), 

Dioxide,  or  Peroxide MnO, 
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The  first  is  a  strong  base,  the  third  a  weak  base ;  the  second  and  fourth 
are  neutral ;  the  second  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  first  and 
third,  MuOjMn^O..  There  are  also  several  oxides  intermediate  between 
the  monoxide  and  dioxide,  occurring  as  natural  minerals  or  ores  of  man- 
ganese. Manganese  likewise  forms  two  series  of  oxygen-salts,  called  nutn- 
ganates  and  pennanaanaies,  the  composition  of  which  has  been  already 
noticed  (p.  406).  Tne  oxides,  MnO,  and  Mn^Of,  corresponding  with  these 
salts,  are  not  known. 

Monoxide^  or  Manganous  oxide,  MnO. — When  manganese  carbonate  is 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  or  vapor  of  water,  carbon  dioxide  is 
disengaged,  and  a  greenish  powder  left  behind,  which  is  the  monoxide. 
Prepared  at  a  dull  red  heat  only,  the  monoxide  is  so  prone  to  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air  that  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the  tube  without  change ;  but 
when  prepared  at  a  higher  temperature  it  appears  more  stable.  This  oxide 
is  a  very  strong  base,  isomorpnous  with  magnesia  and  zinc  oxide;  it  dis- 
solves quietlv  m  dilute  acids,  neutralizing  them  completelv,  and  forming 
salts,  which  have  often  a  beautiful  pink  color.  When  alkalies  are  added  to 
solutions  of  these  compounds,  the  white  hydrated  oxide  first  precipitated 
speedily  becomes  brown  by  passing  into  a  higher  state  of  oxidation. 

Sesquioxide,  or  Manganic  oxidey  Mn^Oj. — ^This  compound  occurs  in  nature 
as  braunitej  and  in  the  state  of  hydrate  as  manganiie  ;  a  very  beautiful  crys- 
tallized  variety  is  found  at  Ilefeld,  in  the  Hartz.  It  is  produced  artificiafly, 
by  exposing  the  hjrdrated  monoxide  to  the  air,  and  forms  the  principal  part 
of  the  residue  left  in  the  iron  retort  when  oxygen  gas  is  prepared  by  expos- 
ing the  native  dioxide  to  a  moderate  red  heat.  The  color  of  the  senquioxide 
is  brown  or  black,  according  to  its  origin  or  mode  of  preparation.  It  is  a 
weak  base,  isomornhous  with  alumina:  for  when  gently  heated  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  it  aissolves  to  a  red  liquid,  which,  on  the  addition  of  potas- 
sium or  ammonium  sulphate,  deposits  octahedral  crystals  having  a  constitu- 
tion similar  to  that  of  common  alum :  these  are,  however,  decomposed  by 
water.  Strong  nitric  acid  resolves  this  oxide  into  a  mixture  of  monoxide 
and  dioxide,  the  former  dissolving,  and  the  latter  remaining  unaltered,  while 
hot  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  it  by  forming  manganous  sulphate  and  liberat- 
ing oxygen  gas.  On  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  clilorine  is  evolved, 
as  with  the  dioxide,  but  in  smaller  amount. 

Dioxide,  MnOj;  Peroxide  of  Manganese;  Pgrolusite, — The  most  common 
ore  of  manganese ;  it  is  found  both  massive  and  crystallized.  It  may  be 
obtained  artificially  in  the  anhvdrous  state  by  gently  calcining  the  nitrate, 
or  in  combination  with  water,  by  adding  solution  of  bleaching  powder  to  a 
salt  of  the  monoxide.  Manganese  dioxide  has  a  black  color  and  is  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  oil  of  vitriol 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sesquioxide.  It  unites  with  the  stronger  bat^e, 
potash,  lime,  etc.,  forming  salts  called  manganites,  e.  g.,  CaO,MnO,  or 
CaMnOji,  which  are  produced  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  manganous 
salt  with  the  corresponding  base  in  presence  of  an  oxidizing  agent,  such  as 
a  stream  of  air  or  oxygen  gas.  Such  are  the  manganites  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  formed  in  Weldon's  process  for  the  recovery  of  manganese  di- 
oxide from  waste  chlorine-liquors  (p.  136).  According  to  Fr^my,*  man- 
ganese dioxide  likewise  acts  as  a  base,  forming  definite  salts  with  acids,  e.  g^ 
a  sulphate,  MnOijSOg. 

The  proportion  of  real  dioxide  contained  in  a  commerdal  sample  of  the 
black  oxide  may  be  estimated  by  determining  the  quantity  of  carbon  di- 
oxide evolved  on  gently  heating  a  weighed  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  C2HSO4, 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  a  known  weight  of  the  man- 
ganese ore.    The  following  reaction  then  takes  place : — 

•  Comptoe  rendus,  IxxziL  1231 ;  Chem.  Soc.  Journ.,  1877,  L  S2. 
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MnO,  +  C\H  A  +  2Ha  =  MnCl,  +  2H,0  +  200,. 

This  equation  shows  that  eyeiy  two  molecales  of  carlion  dioxide  evolved 
correspond  with  one  molectile  of  mangnnese  dioxide  decomposed.  Now  the 
molecalar  weight  of  this  oxide,  87,  is  so  nearly  equal  to  twice  that  of  carbon 
dioxide,  44,  that  the  loss  of  weight  sufiered  by  the  ap|iaratiis  when  the  re- 
action has  become  complete  and  the  residual  gas  has  been  driven  off  by 
momentary  ebullition,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  quantity  of  real  dioxide 
in  the  60  grains  of  the  sample.  Gkissler's  apjiaratus  (p.  232)  may  be  ad  van* 
tageously  used  in  this  process. 

TYimaiwnno^etroxid€f  or  Red  mangnnese  oxide,  MnjOi,  or  probably  MnO,- 
Mn,0.. — ^This  oxide  is  also  found  nntive  as  hausnuinnite,  and  is  produced 
artificudly  by  heating  the  dioxide  or  sesquiozide  to  whiteness,  or  b^  expos- 
ing the  monoxide  or  carbonate  to  a  red  heat  in  an  open  vessel.  It  is  a  red- 
dish-brown substance  incapable  of  forming  salts,  and  acted  upon  by  acids  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  two  other  oxides  already  described,  fiorax  and 
gla«  in  the  fused  state  dissolve  i(,  and  acquire  the  color  of  amethyst. 

Varmdief  MnAjH^O  or  MnO,3MnO«,Il,0,  is  a  natural  mineral  discovered 
by  Phillips  amon;^  certain  specimens  of  manganese  ore  from  Warwickshire: 
it  has  also  been  found  at  Ilefeld  in  the  Harts.  It  much  resembles  the  di- 
oxide, but  is  harder  and  more  brilliant.  By  a  strong  heat  varvicite  is  con- 
verted into  red  oxide,  with  disengagement  of  aqueous  vapor  and  oxygen 
gas. 

Several  other  oxides,  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  monoxide 
and  dioxide,  also  occur  native;  they  are  probably  mere  mixtures,  and  in 
mnny  cases  the  monoxide  is  more  or  L-sb  replaced  by  the  corresponding 
oxides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  cop{)er. 

Manganoua  Sulphate,  MnS04,7H,0  or  MnO,S08,7H20.— A  beautiful 
rose-colored  and  very  soluble  salt,  isomorphous  with-  magnesium  sulphate. 
It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  for  the  use  of  the  dyer  by  heating  in  a  close 
▼esse!  mangnnese  dioxide  and  coal,  and  dissolving  the  impure  monoxide  thus 
obtained  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  toward 
the  end  of  the  process.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  again  ex- 
posed to  a  red  neat,  by  which  ferric  sulphate  is  d  *composed.  Water  then 
auBsolves  out  the  pure  manganese  sulpnate,  leaving  ferric  oxide  behind. 
This  salt  is  used  to  produce  a  permanent  brown  dye,  the  cloth  steeped  in 
the  solution  being  afterward  pas'^ed  through  a  solution  of  bleaching  powder, 
by  which  the  monoxide  is  changed  to  msoluble  hydrate  of  ti^  aioxide. 
3langanous  sulphate  sometimes  crystallizes  with  5  molecules  of  water.  It 
forms  a  double  salt  witli  potassium  sulphate  containing  MnK,(S04)„6H20. 

Manaanoue  Carbonate,  MnCX),  or  MnO,CO^ — Prepared  by  precipi- 
tating tiie  dichloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  It  is  an  insoluble  white 
powder,  sometimes  with  a  bufFoolored  tint  £xpos'jd  to  heat,  it  loses  car- 
bon dioxide  and  absorbs  oxygen. 

Manganates. — When  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  fiised  with  potash, 
oxygen  is  taken  up  from  the  air  and  a  deep  green  saline- mass  results,  which 
contains  jMtaesium  mangancUe,  KjMnO^  or  K^OyMnO,.  The  addition  of  po- 
tassium nitrate  or  chlorate  facilitates  the  reaction.  Water  dissolves  this 
compound  very  readily,  and  the  solution,  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  a 
vacuum,  yields  green  crystals.  Barium  mangaruUe,  BaMn04,  is  formed  in  a 
similar  manner.  In  these  salts  manganese  is  sexvalent,  like  chromium  in 
the  chromates. 

Permanganates. — When  potassium  manganate,  free  from  any  f^reat 
excess  of  alkali,  is  put  into  a  large  quantity  iuf  water,  it  is  resolved  into 
hydrated  manganese  dioxide,  which  subsides,  and  poUumum  permanganate^ 
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KjMnjOg  or  K(0,Mn,07i  which  remaiiu  in  solution,  forming  a  deep  purple 
liquid : — 

3K,Mn04  +  2H,0  =  MnO,  +  KjMnA  +  4KH0. 

This  eflect  is  aooelerated  by  heat  The  changes  of  color  accompanying 
this  decomposition  are  very  remarkable,  and  have  procni-ed  for  the  man- 
gaiiate  the  name  mineral  chameleon;  excess  of  alkali  hinders  the  retiction  in 
Kunie  measure  by  conferring  greater  stability  on  the  munganate.  Potassium 
liernianganate  is  easily  prepared  on  a  considerable  scale.  Equal  parts  of 
Vt  rv  finely-powdcrid  manganese  dioxide  and  potassium  chlorate  are  mixed 
with  rather  more  than  1  part  of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved  in  a  little 
watiT,  and  tbe  whole  is  exposed,  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  to  a  tempei^ 
attire  just  short  of  i«;nition.  The  mass  is  treated  with  hot  water,  the  in- 
soluble oxide  separated  by  decantation,  and  the  deep  purple  liqui<l  concen- 
trated by  heat  until  crystals  form  upon  its  surface:  it  is  then  left  to  cool. 
The  crystals  have  a  dark  purple  color,  and  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold 
water.  The  manganates  and  permanganates  are  decomposed  bv  contact 
with  organic  matter.  The  green  and  red  disinfecting  agents,  known  as 
Condy's  fluids,  are  alkaline  manganates  and  permanganates. 

Hydrogen  Permanganaiej  or  Permanganic  acidy  H,Mn|0^  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  potassium  permanganate  in  hvdrogen  sulphate,  H^SO^,  diluted 
with  I  molecule  of  water,  and  distilling  the  solution  at  60^-70^.  Pt-rman- 
eanic  acid  then  passes  over  in  violet  vapors  and  condenses  to  a  greenish- 
black  liquid,  which  has  a  metallic  lustre,  absorbs  moisture  greedily  from 
the  air,  and  acts  as  a  most  powerful  oxidizing  agent,  instantly  setting  fire  to 
palter  and  to  alcohol. 

Manganous  salts  are  very  eaf<ily  distinguished  by  rengent&  The  fixed 
caustic  alkalieti  and  amnumia  give  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in  excess, 
quickly  becoming  brown.  The  carbonates  of  ilte  fired  aikaliea  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  give  white  precipitates  but  little  subject  to  change  and  insoluble 
in  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hydroaen  sulphide  gives  no  precipitate, 
but  amxi^imiam  sulphide  throws  down  insoluble  flesh-colored  sulphide  of  man- 
ganese^ which  is  very  characteristic.  Potassium  Jerroeyanide  gives  a  white 
precipitate. 

Manganese  is  also  easily  detected  by  the  blowpipe :  it  gives  with  honx 
an  amelhvstpcolored  bead  in  the  outer  or  oxidizing  flame,  and  a  colorless 
bead  in  the  inner  flame.  Heated  upon  platinum  foil  with  sodium  carbon- 
ate, it  yields  a  green  mass  of  sodium  manganate. 


IRON. 

Symbol,  Fe  (Ferrum).    Atomic  weight,  56. 

This  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  metals :  there  are  few  substances  to 
which  it  vields  in  interest  when  we  consider  how  very  intimately  the  know- 
ledge of  its  properties  and  uses  is  connected  with  human  civilization. 

Metallic  iron  occurs  but  rarely  on  the  earth,  being  found  only  at  Canaan 
in  Connecticut,  where  it  forms  a  vein  about  two  inches  thick  in  mica-slate, 
and  in  a  few  other  localities,  but  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many 
meicwites.  Isolated  masses  of  soft  malleable  iron  also,  of  laige  dimensions, 
lie  loose  upon  the  surface  of  the  eartli  in  South  America,  (Greenland,  and 
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elsewhere,  and  are  presumed  to  have  hnd  a  similar  origin :  th(>9e  latter,  in 
common  with  the  iron  of  the  undoubted  meteorites,  contain  nickel.  In  the 
state  of  oxide  the  presence  of  iron  ma^  be  said  to  be  universal :  it  consti- 
tutes a  great  part  of  the  common  oolormg-matter  of  rocks  and  soils ;  it  is 
oontainra  in  plants,  and  forms  an  essential  component  of  the  blood  of  the 
animal  body.    It  is  also  very  common  in  the  state  of  bisulphide. 

Pure  iron  may  be  prepared,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  by  introducing 
into  a  Hessian  crucible  4  parts  of  fine  iron  wire  cut  small  and  1  part  of 
black  ircm  oxide.  This  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  white  sand,  lime,  and 
potassium  carbonate,  in  the  proportions  used  for  glaas-making,  and  a  .cover 
oeing  closely  applied  the  crucible  is  exposed  to  a  very  high  degree  of  heat. 
A  button  of  pure  metal  »  thus  obtained,  the  traces  of  carbon  and  silicon 
present  in  the  wire  having  been  removed  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide. 

Pure  iron  has  a  white  color  and  perfect  lustre :  it  is  extremely  soft  and 
tough,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7.8.  Its  crystalline  form  is  probiibly 
the  cube,  to  judge  from  apftearances  occasionnllv  exhibited.  In  good  bar- 
iron  or  wire  a  distinct  fibrous  texture  may  always  be  observed  when  the 
metal  hstn  been  attacked  by  rusting  or  by  the  application  of  an  acid ;  nnd 
upon  the  perfection  of  this  fibre  much  of  its  strength  and  value  depends. 
Iron  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all  the  metals,  a  wire  ^  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter bearing  a  weight  of  60  lbs.  It  is  very  difficult  of  fusion,  and  before 
becoming  liquid  passes  through  a  soft  or  pasty  condition.  Pieces  of  in)ny 
pressed  or  hammered  together  in  this  stat'>,  cohere  into  a  single  mass:  this 
operation,  termed  weLding^  is  usually  performed  by  sprinkling  a  little  sand 
over  the  heated  metal,  which  combines  with  the  superficial  film  of  oxid?, 
forming  a  fusible  silicate,  which  is  subsequently  forced  out  from  between 
the  pieces  of  iron  by  the  pressure  applied :  clean  surfaces  of  metal  are  thus 
presented  to  each  other,  and  union  takes  place  without  difficulty. 

Iron  does  not  oxidize  in  dry  air  at  common  temperatnros :  heated  to  red- 
ness it  becomes  covered  with  a  scalpr  coating  of  black  oxide,  and  at  a  high 
white  heat  bums  brilliantly,  producing  the  same  substance.  In  oxvgen  gas 
the  combustion  occurs  with  still  greater  ease.  The  finely-divided  spongy 
metal,  prepared  by  reducing  the  red  oxide  with  hydrogen  gas,  takes  fire 
spontaneously  in  the  air.  Pure  water,  free  from  air  and  carbonic  acid,  does 
not  tarnish  a  surface  of  polished  iron,  but  the  combined  agencv  of  free  oxy- 
gen and  moisture  speedily  leads  to  the  p^-oduction  of  rust,  which  is  a  hydrate 
of  the  se»qnioxide.  The  rusting  of  iron  is  wonderfully  promoted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  little  acid  vapor.  At  a  red  heat  iron  decomposes  water,  evolving 
hydrogen  and  passing  into  the  black  oxiie.  Dilute  sulphuric  and  hydro- 
chloric acids  dissolve  it  freely,  with  separation  of  hydrogen.  Iron  is  strong- 
ly magnetic  up  to  a  red  heat,  but  at  that  temperature  it  loses  all  traces  of 
magnetism. 

Iron  forms  two  classes  of  compounds:  namely,  the  ferrous  compounds, 
in  which  it  is  bivalent,  e.  jr.,  FeCl„  FeO,  FeS04,  etc.,  and  the  ferric  com- 
pounds, in  which,  like  aluminium,  it  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  triad  or 
as  a  tetrad:  ferric  chloride,  for  example,  may  be  either  FeClj  or  Fe,Cla 
=  CLFe-FeCL;  the  vapor  density  of^  this  compound,  as  determined  by 
Deville,  is  in  uvor  of  the  latter  formula. 

Cliloztdes. — ^The  diehloride  or  Ffrrous  ehhride,  FeClj.  is  formed  by  trans- 
mitting dry  hydrochloric  acid  ^  over  red-hot  metallic  iron  or  by  dis- 
solving iron  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  latter  solution  yields,  when  duly 
concentrated,  green  crystals  of  the  hvdrated  diehloride,  FeCl^lH^O ;  they 
are  very  soluble  and  deliquescent,  and  oxidize  rapidly  in  the  air. 

The  triehloride  or  Fenic  ehloruie,  FeCl,,  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving 
ferric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution,  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  con- 
sistence, deposits  red  hydrated  crystals,  which  are  very  soluble  in*  water  and 
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alcohol.  It  forms  double  salts  with  potass)  am  chloride  and  sal-ammoniac. 
When  evaporated  to- dryness  and  stronely  heated,  much  of  the  chloride  is 
decomposed,  yielding  sesquioxide  and  hydrochloric  acid:  the  remainder 
sublimes,  and  afterward  condenses  in  the  form  of  small  brilliant  red  crystals, 
which  deliquesce  rapidly.  Anhydrous  ferric  chloride  is  also  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the  heated  metal.  The  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride is  capable  of  dissolving  a  large  excess  of  recently  precipitated  ferric 
hydroxide,  by  which  it  acquires  a  much  darker  color. 

Iodides. — Femnts  wdvie^  Fel,,  is  an  important  medicinal  preparation: 
it  is  easily  made  by  digesting  iodine  with  water  and  metallic  iron.  The 
solution  is  pale-green,  and  yields,  on  eva{K>mtion,  crystals  resembling  those 
of  the  chloride,  which  rapidly  oxidize  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  best  pre- 
served in  solution  in  contact  with  excess  of  iron. — Ferric  iodide^  Fe,i^  is 
yellowish-red  and  soluble. 

Iron  OzidoB  and  OzyBaltB.— Three  oxides  of  iron  are  known, 
namely,  ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  and  ferric  oxide,  Fefi^  analogous  to  the  chlo- 
rides, and  an  intermediate  oxide,  usually  called  magnetic  iron  oxide,  con- 
taining Fe304  or  FeO.FejO,.  A  trioxide,  FeOg,  may  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  ferrates,  but  it  has  not  been  isolated. 

MoTuxride,  or  Ferrous  oxide,  FeO. — This  is  a  very  powerful  base,  neutraliz- 
ing acids,  and  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  zinc,  oxide,  etc  It  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  separate  state  from  its  extreme  proneness  to  absorb  oxygen 
and  ^)ass  into  the  sesquioxide.  When  a  ferrous  salt  is  mixed  with  caustic 
alkali  or  ammonia,  a  bulky  whitish  precipitate  of  ferrous  hydroxide  falls, 
which  becomes  nearly  blaclc  when  boiled,  the  water  bein^  sepa^ted.  This 
hydroxide  changes  very  raiiidly  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becoming  green 
and  ultimately  red-brown.  The  soluble  ferrous  sttlts  have  commonly  a 
delicate  pale-green  color  and  a  nauseous  metallic  taste. 

Sesmdoxide,  or  Ferric  oxide,  Fe.Og. — A  weak  base,  isomor))hou8  with 
alumina.  It  occurs  native,  most  beautifully  crystallized,  as  specular  iron 
ore,  in  the  island  of  Elba  and  elsewhere;  also  as  red  and  brown  koBmaiiie, 
the  latter  bein^  a  hydrate.  It  is  artificially  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  ferric  sulphate  or  chloride  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  washing, 
drying,  and  igniting  the  yellowish-brown  hydrate  thus  produced:  hx^ 
alkali  must  not  be  used  in  this  operation,  as  a  portion  is  retained  by  the 
oxide.  In  fine  powder  this  oxide  has  a  full  red  odor,  and  is  used  as  a  pig- 
ment, being  prepared  for  the  purpane  by  calcination  of  ferrous  sulphate;  the 
tint  varies  somewhat  with  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  exposed. 
The  oxide  is  unaltered  in  the  fire,  although  easily  reduced  at  a  high  tem- 
perature by  carbon  or  hydrogen.  It  dissolves  in  acids  with  difficulty  after 
strong  ignition,  forming  a  series  of  reddish  salts,  which  have  an  acid  reac- 
tion and  an  astringent  taste.    Ferric  oxide  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  magnet. 

Tri/erro-telroxide,  Ferroso-ferric  oxide,  Fe,04  =  FeO,Fe,08,  also  called  Modb 
iron  oxide,  magnetic  oxide,  and  locudMone,  occurs  as  a  natural  product,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  iron-ores,  and  is  often  found  in  re^lar  octahedral 
crystals,  which  are  magnetic.  It  ma^  be  prepared  by  mixing  due  propor- 
tions of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  precipitating  them  with  excess  of  alkali, 
and  then  boiling  the  mixed  hydroxides ;  the  latter  then  unite  to  a  black 
sandy  substance  consisting  of  minute  crystals  of  the  magnetic  oxide.  This 
oxide  is  the  chief  product  of  tlie  oxidation  of  iron  at  a  nigh  temperature  in 
the  air  and  in  aqueous  vapor. 

Ferrates. — When  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  pure  ferric  oxide  and  four 
parts  of  dry  nitre  is  heated  to  full  redness  for  an  nour  in  a  covered  crucibles 
and  the  resulting  brown,  porous,  deliquescent  mass  is  treated  when  cold 
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with  ioe-oold  water,  a  deep  aroethyfitine-red  Rolntion  of  potassium  ferrate  is 
obt'iinetl.  The  same  salt  may  be  more  easily  prepared  by  fiassing  chlorine 
gas  through  a  strong  solution  of  potash  in  which  recently  precipitated  ferric 
hydroxide  is  suspended ;  it  is  then  deposited  as  a  black  powder,  which  may 
be  drained  u[M>n  a  tile.  It  consists  of  K,Fe04  or  K|0,Fe03,  and  is  there- 
fi)re  analogous  in  composition  to  the  sulphate  and  chromate  of  potassium. 
The  solution  of  thi-t  salt  gnulually  decomposes,  even  in  the  cold,  and  rapidly 
when  heated,  giving  off  oxygen  and  depositing  nesquioxide.  The  solution 
of  potassium  ferrate  gives  no  precipitate  with  f*alts  of  calcium,  magnesium, 
or  strontium,  but  when  mixed  with  a  barium  salt  it  yields  a  deep  crimson, 
insoluble  horhan,  ferraJte^  BaFeOf  or  BaO,FeO|,  which  is  very  permanent. 
Neither  the  hydrogen-salt  nor  ferric  acid,  H,Fe04.  nor  the  corresponding 
anhydious  oxide,  FeO,,  is  known  in  the  separate  state. 

Ferroua  Sulphate,  FeSO^jTH^O  or  FeO,SOs,7H,0.— This  beautiful  and 
important  salt,  commonly  callra  green  vitriol^  iron  vitriol^  or  copperas,  may  be 
obtiined  by  dissolving  iron  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid:  it  is  generally  pre- 
pi  red,  however,  and  on  a  very  large  scale,  by  contact  of  air  and  moisture 
with  common  iron  pyrites,  which,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  readily  fur- 
nishes the  substance  m  ouestion.  Heaps  of  this  material  are  exposed  to  the 
air  until  the  decomposition  is  sufficiently  advanced:  the  salt  produced  is 
then  dissolved  out  by  water,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  crystallize.  It  forms 
lanfe  green  crystals  of  the  composition  above  stated^  which  slowly  effloresce 
and  oxidize  in  the  air:  it  is  soluble  in  about  twice  its  weight  of  cold  wat^T. 
("rystals  containing  4  and  also  2  molecules  of  water  have  been  obtained. 
FeriDos  sulphate  forms  double  salts  with  the  sulphates  of  |M>tassium  and 
ammonium,  containing  FeK2(S04)j,6Hj()  and  Fe(NH4),(S04)„6H20,  isomor- 
phous  with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

Ferric  Sulphate,  Fe-fSO^),  or  Fe,03,3SO.„  is  prepare'!  by  adding  to  a 
solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  exactly  one-hulf  as  much  sulphuric  acid  as  it 
already  contains,  raisin-^  the  liquid  to  the  boilin?  point,  and  then  dropping 
In  nitric  acid  until  the  solution  ceases  to  blacken  by  such  addition.  Tlie 
red  liquid  thus  obtained  furnishes  on  evaporation  to  dryness  a  buff-colored 
amorphous  mass,  which  dissolves  very  slowly  when  put  into  water.  With 
the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  this  salt  yields  compounds  hav- 
ing the  form  and  constitution  of  alums;  the  potsu»ium  salt,  for  example,  has 
the  composition  Fe'''K(S04)„12H20.  The  crystiils  are  nearly  colorless; 
they  are  decomposed  by  water,  and  sometimes  by  lonp:  keeping  in  the 
dry  state.  These  iron-alums  are  best  prepared  by  exposing  to  spontaneous 
evaporation  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  to  which  potassium  or  ammonium 
salphate  has  been  added. 

Ferrous  Nitrate,  FefNO,),. — When  dilute  cold  nitric  acid  is  made  to 
act  to  saturation  npon  iron  monosulphide,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  in 
a  vacuum,  pale-green  and  very  soluble  crystals  of  ferrous  nitrate  are  obtained, 
which  are  very  subject  to  alteration.  Ferric  nitrate  is  readily  formed  by 
flouring  nitric  acid,  slightly  diluted,  upon  iron:  it  is  a  deep-red  liquid,  apt 
to  deposit  an  insoluble  basic  salt,  and  is  used  in  dyeing. 

Ferrous  Carbonate,  FeCO.,  or  FeO,CO,,  is  obtained  as  a  whitish  pre- 
cipitate on  mixing  eolations  of  ferrous  salt  and  alkaline  carbonate:  it  cnnuot 
be  washed  and  dried  without  losing  carbonic  acid  and  absorbing  oxygen. 
This  eompoand  occurs  in  nature  as  spathone  iron  ore  or  iron  spar,  associated 
with  variable  quantities  of  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonates ;  also  in  the 
common  day  ironstone,  from  which  nearly  all  the  British  iron  is  made.  It 
b  often  found  in  mineral  waters,  being  soluble  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid : 

35  • 
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such  waters  are  known  by  the  rusty  matter  they  deposit  on  exposure  to  the 
air.    No  ferric  carbonate  is  known. 
The  phosphales  of  iron  are  all  insoluble. 

Iron  Salphides. — Several  compounds  of  iron  and  sulphur  are 
known :  of  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  following :  The  monnstd" 
pkide  or  ferrous  tulphidey  FeS,  is  a  blackish  brittle  substance,  attracted  by 
the  magnet,  formed  by  heating  together  iron  and  sulphur.  It  is  dissolved 
by  dilute  acids,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  is  con- 
stantly employed  for  that  puqiose  in  the  laboratory,  being  made  by  project- 
ing into  a  red-hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  2^  parts  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  of 
iron  filings  or  borings  of  cast  iron,  and  excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. The  snme  substance  is  formed  when  a  bur  of  white-hot  iron  is  brought 
in  contact  with  sulphur.  The  bisulphide^  FeS^  or  iron  pyrites,  is  a  natural 
product,  occurring  in  rocks  of  all  ages,  and  evidently  formed  in  many  cases 
uy  the  gradual  deoxidation  of  ferrous  sulphate  by  organic  matter.  It  has  a 
brass-yellow  color,  is  very  hard,  not  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  not  acted 
upon  by  dilute  acids.  When  it  is  exposed  to  heat,  sulphur  is  expelled,  and 
an  intermediate  sulphide,  FesS4,  analogous  to  the  black  oxide,  is  produced. 
This  latter  substance  also  occurs  nntive,  under  tlie  name  of  magnetic  pyrites. 
Iron  pyrites  is  the  material  now  chiefly  employed  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphuric  acid ;  for  this  purpose  the  mineral  is  roasted  in  a  current  of  air, 
and  the  sulphurous  add  formed  is  passed  into  the  lead  chambers;  the  resi- 
due consists  of  iron  oxide,  frequent! v  containing  a  quantity  of  copper  laige 
enough  to  render  the  extraction  of  tne  metal  remunerative. 

Compounds  of  iron  with  phosphontSy  carbotif  and  siUcon  exist,  but  little  is 
known  respecting  them  in  a  d(  finite  state.  The  carbonide  is  contained  in 
cast  iron  and  in  steel,  to  which  it  communicates  ready  fusibility ;  tlie  silii-on- 
com pound  is  also  found  in  cast  iron.  Phosphorus  is  a  very  hurtful  substance 
in  bur  iron,  rendering  it  brittle  or  eold'skort: 

Beactioksof  Ibon  Salts. — Ferrous  salts  are  thus  distinguished: 

Caustic  aikalits  and  ammonia  give  nearly  white  precipitates,  insoluble  in 
excess  of  the  reagent,  rapidly  becoming  green,  and  ultimatelv  brown,  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  carbovuiUs  of  poiassiumf  sodium,  ana  ammonium 
throw  down  whitish  ferrous  carbonate,  also  very  subject  to  change.  Hydro* 
yen  sulphide  gives  no  precipitate,  but  ammonium  sulphide  throws  down  blade 
ferrous  stilphide,  soluble  in  dilute  adds.  Potassium  farocyanide  gives  a 
nearly  white  precipitate,  becoming  deep-blue  on  exposure  to  air ;  the  ferrir 
cynnvie  gives  at  once  a  deep-blue  precipitate. 

Ferric  salts  are  thus  characterized : 

Caustic  fixed  alJealies  and  ammonia  give  foxy-red  precipitates  of  ferric  hydrate, 
insoluble  in  excess.  The  carbonates  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  the  carbonic 
acid  escaping.  Hydrogen  sulphide  gives  a  nearly  white  predpitate  of  sulphur, 
and  reduces  the  sesquioxide  to  monoxide.  Ammonium  sulphide  gives  a  oladc 
precipitate,  slightly  soluble  in  excess.  Potassium  ferrocyanide  yields  Prussian 
blue.  Tincture  or  infusion  of  gall-nuts  strikes  a  deep  bluish-black  with  the 
most  dilute  solutions  of  ferric  salts. 

Iron  Manafacture. — This  most  important  branch  of  industry  consists, 
as  now  conducted,  of  two  distinct  parts — viz.,  the  production  from  the  ore 
of  a  fusible  carbonide  of  iron,  and  the  subsequent  aeoomposition  of  the  car- 
bonide, and  its  conversion  into  pure  or  malleable  iron. 

Clay  iro|!i  ore  is  found  in  assodation  with  coal,  forming  thin  beds  or  nod- 
ules: it  consists,^  already  mentioned,  of  ferrous  carbonate  mixed  with 
clav ;  sometimes  lime  and  magnesia  are  also  present  It  is  broken  in  pieces, 
and  exposed  tp  heat  in  a  iurnace  resembling  a  lime-kiln,  by  which  the  water 
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ami  carbonic  acid  are  expelled,  and  the  ore  U  rendered  dark-colored,  denser, 
and  magnetic:  it  a  tlien  reaiir  for  reductium  The  fumtice  in  which  thia 
opetatioD  is  perfbrmed  is  oauaU/  of  very  large  dimcnaiona,  50  feet  or  more 
in  height,  and  conEtrucled  of  very  solid  brickwoik,  the  interior  being  lined 
with  exMllent  fire-bricks.  A  general  Idta 
of  the  ahape  may  be  gained  from  the  section  ^^-  ^^■ 

shown  in  Fig.  150.  in  modem  blast'FurnBces, 
however,  the  sides  of  tlie  shaft  are  nearly 
Tertical,  and  the  lower  part,  called  the  AearlA, 
U  proportionally  wider  than  in  the  figure. 
The  mnmce  is  L-losed  at  the  bottom,  the  fire 
being  maintained  by  a  powerful  lUtificial 
blast  introduced  by  two  or  three  tvycrc-pijMi. 
The  materials,  consisting  of  due  pro|)ortioii8 
of  coke  or  coal,  masted  ore,  and  limi-sCune, 
are  constantly  su|i|ilieJ  from  the  lop,  tlie 
operation  proi-eeding  continuously  night  and 
day,  oAen  for  years,  or  until  the  furnace  is 
judged  to  require  repair.  In  the  upper  part 
or  shaft  of  the  furnace^  where  tha  tempera- 
ture is  still  very  high,  and  where  combustible 
gHses  abound,  Uie  iron  of  the  ore  is  probiibly 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  being  dissein- 
inateil  through  the  earthy  matter  of  the  oi'e.  , 
As  the  whole  sinks  dowu  and  attains  a  still 
higher  degree  of  heat,  tlie  iron  becom.-s  con-  ^ 
verted  into  cvbonide  by  eenienlulum,  while 

the  silica  and  alumina  unite  with  the  lime,  purposely  addi'd.  forming  a  kind 
of  glass  or  ulag,  nearly  free  from  iron  oxide.  The  carbonide  and  slag,  both 
in  the  mell«d  stale,  reach  at  last  the  bottiim  or  hearth  of  the  furnace,  where 
they  arrange  themselves  in  the  order  of  their  den^itiea.  The  slag  flows  out 
at  certain  apertures  contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  the  ii-on  in  discharged 
from  time  to  lime,  and  suffered  to  run  into  rude  moulds  uf  sand  by  opening 
an  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  reci]iient,  previously  slopped  with  clay.  Such 
is  the  origin  uf  crude,  cost,  or  piif  iron,  of  which  there  are  several  vnrietiee, 
di:>tinguished  by  difierencea  of  color,  hardness,  and  composition,  and  known 
by  the  names  of  gray,  btaek,  and  tahUe  iron.  The  first  is  for  most  pnrpOHea 
the  b^  as  it  admits  of  being  filed  and  cut  with  perfect  ease.  The  black 
and  gray  kinds  juMbably  coulaiu  a  mechanical  admixture  of  graphite  which 
separaUs  during  solidification. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  oriiiinal  mcle  of  conducting  the  process  was 
the  substitution  of  raw  coal  fur  coke,  and  the  blowing  of  hot  air  instead  of 
cold  into  the  furnace.  This  is  efiecled  by  causing  the  air,  on  leaving  tha 
blowing-machine,  to  circuUM  through  a  system  of  red-hot  iron  pipe^  until 
iU  temperature  becomes  high  enough  to  melt  lead.  This  alteration  effects  a 
prodigious  saving  in  fuel,  without  injury  to  the  quality  of  ihe  product. 

The  conversion  of  cast  into  bar  iron  is  elleiled  chiefly  by  an  operatio:i 
called  pudtUing,  previous  to  which,  however,  it  sometimes  undergoes  a  uro- 
ceee  called  Tefiaing,  which  Consists  in  remelling  it,  in  contact  with  the  fuel, 
in  small  low  fumaoB  called  r^neria,  while  air  is  blown  over  its  surface  by 
means  of  twyeres.  The  efiect  of  thia  operation  is  to  deprive  the  iron  of  a 
grest  part  of  tlie  carbon  and  isilicon  associated  with  it.  The  metal  thus 
purified  is  run  out  into  a  trench,  and  suddenly  cooled,  by  which  it  bei'omes 
white,  crystalline,  and  exceedingly  hard:  in  this  state  it  is  called  yiiu  mrlaL 
The  fuddling  proces  is  conducted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  into  which  the 
chaise  of  crude  or  of  fine  metal  is  intmducid  by  a  Hide  aperture.  This  is 
speeuly  melted  by  the  flame,  and  its  suriace  covered  with  a  crust  or  oxide. 
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The  workman  then,  by  the  aid  of  an  iron  tool,  diligently  Rtirs  the  melted  maai^ 
so  as  intimately  to  mix  the  oxide  with  the  metal ;  he  now  and  then  also 
throws  in  a  little  water,  with  the  view  of  promoting  more  rapid  oxidation. 
Small  jets  of  blue  flame  soon  appear  upon  Uie  surface  of  the  iron,  and  the 
latter,  after  a  time,  begins  to  lose  its  fluidity,  and  acquires,  in  suoceasion,  a 
pasty  and  a  gRinuiar  condition.  At  this  point  the  fire  is  strongly  uiged,  the 
sandy  particles  once  metre  cohere,  and  the  contents  of  the  furnace  now  admit 
of  being  formed  into  several  large  balls  or  masses,  which  are  then  with- 
drawn, and  placed  under  an  immi  nse  hammer,  moyed  by  machinery,  by 
which  each  becomes  quickly  fashioned  into  a  rude  bar.  This  is  reheiited, 
and  passed  between  grooved  cast-iron  rollers,  and  drawn  out  into  a  long  bar 
or  rod.  To  make  the  best  iron,  the  bar  is  cut  into  a  number  of  pieoes,  which 
are  afterwards  piled  or  bound  together,  sgain  raised  to  a  welduig  heat,  and 
hammered  or  rolled  into  a  single  bar ;  and  this  process  of  pUhuf  orfatfoting 
is  sometimes  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  the  iron  becoming  greatiy  improyed 
thereby. 

The  general  nature  of  the  change  in  the  puddling  fornare  is  not  diflicoh 
to  expbiin.  CaAt  iron  consists  essentially  of  iron  in  combination  with  carbon 
and  silicon,  and  these  compounds,  when  strongly  heated  with  iron  oxide, 
und<  rgo  decomposition,  the  carlion  and  silicon  becoming  oxidised  nt  the  ex- 
pense of  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide.  As  this  change  tiUEea  place,  the  metal 
gradually  loses  its  fusibility,  but  retains  a  certain  degree  of  adhesiyeness,  so 
that  when  at  last  it  comes  under  the  tilt-hammer  or  between  the  rollers,  the 
particles  of  iron  become  agglutinated  into  a  solid  mass,  while  tlie  readily 
fusible  silicate  of  the  oxide  is  squeezed  out  and  separated. 

All  these  processes  are,  in  Gr^  Britain,  performed  with  coal  or  coke; 
but  the  iron  obtained  is,  in  many  respects,  inferior  to  that  made  in  Sweden 
and  Rassia  from  the  magnetic  oxide  "by  the  use  of  wood  charcoal — a  fuel 
t4K>  dear  to  be  extensively  employed  in  England.  Plate  iron  is,  however, 
sometimes  made  with  charcoal. 

A  method  of  producing  malleable  iron  directly  from  the  ore  has  been  in- 
vented by  C.  \V.  Siemens.*  The  furnace  consists  of  a  rotatory  iron  cylinder, 
which,  by  means  of  wheel-gearing,  may  be  made  to  revolve  either  four  or 
five  times  or  from  60  to  80  times  an  hour.  The  ore  to  be  smelted  is  broken 
into  fragments  not  exceeding  the  size  of  peas  or  beans ;  and  to  it  is  added 
lime  or  other  fluxing  material,  in  such  proportion  that  the  gangue  contained 
in  the  ore  and  flu^  combines  with  only  a  little  ferrous  oxide  into  basic  and 
fluid  slag.  If  the  ore  is  hematite  or  contains  silica^  it  is  best  to  add  alumina 
in  the  shape  of  aluminous  iron  ore;  manganiferous  iron  ore  may  also  be 
added  with  advantage.  A  chaive  of  about  20  cwt««.  of  ore  is  put  into  the 
furnace  when  fiilly  neated,  while  it  is  reyolving  slowly.  In  about  forty 
minutes  this  charge  of  ore  and  fluxing  material  will  have  been  heated  to 
bright  redness,  and  at  this  time  from  5  to  6  cwts.  of  small  coal  of  uniform 
size  (not  larger  than  nuts)  is  added  to  the  charge,  whilst  the  rotative  yelocitv 
is  increased  in  order  to  accelerate  the  mixture  of  coal  and  ore.  A  quick 
reaction  follows :  the  ferric  oxide  being  reduced  to  magnetic  oxide  begins  to 
fuse,  and  at  the  same  time  metallic  iron  is  precipitiUed  by  each  piece  of 
carbon,  while  the  fluxing  materials  form  a  fluid  slag  with  the  silicious 
gangue  of  the  ore.  The  slow  rotative  action  is  then  again  resorted  to^ 
whereby  the  mass  is  turned  over  and  over,  presenting  continually  new  sur- 
faces to  the  heated  lining  and  to  the  flame  within  the  rotator. 

When  the  reduction  of  the  iron  ore  is  nearly  completed,  the  rotator  in 
stopped  in  the  proper  position  for  tapping  ofi*  the  fluid  cinder;  after  this  the 
quiclc  speed  is  imparted  to  the  rotator,  whereby  the  loose  masses  of  iron  con- 
tained in  it  are  rapidly  collected  into  two  or  three  metallic  balls.    These  are 

•  Cbem.  Soc  Joura.,  1874,  p.  671 ;  Waito't  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  2d  Suppl ,  p.  701. 
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taken  out  and  shingled  in  the  usual  way  of  consolidating  puddled  balls;  the 
fiimace  is  tapped  again,  and  is  ready  to  receive  another  charge  of  ore. 

Steel  is  prepared  by  heating  iron  in  contact  with  charcoal.  Bars  of 
Swedish  iron  are  imbedded  in  charcoal  powder,  contained  in  a  large  rectan- 
gOlar  crucible  or  chest  of  some  substance  capable  of  resisting  the  fire,  aiid 
exposed  for  many  hours  to  a  full  red  heat  The  iron  takes  up,  under  these 
circumstances,  from  1.3  to  1.7  per  cent,  of  carbon,  becoming  narder,  and  at 
the  same  time  fusible,  but  with  a  certain  diminution  of  malleability.  The 
active  agent  in  this  cementation  proce^  la  probably  carbon  monoxide:  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  cnicible  unites  with  the  carbon  to  form  that  com- 
pound, which  is  afterwards  decomposed  hj  the  heated  iron,  one-half  of  its 
carbon  being  abstracted  by  the  latter.  The  carbon  dioxide  thus  formed 
takes  up  an  additional  dose  of  carbon  from  the  charcoal,  and  again  becomes 
monoxide,  the  oxygen,  or  rather  the  carbon  dioxide,  acting  as  a  carrier  be- 
tween the  charcoal  and  the  metal.  The  product  of  this  operation  is  called 
blisUred  steel,  from  the  blistered  and  rough  appearance  of  the  bars:  the 
texture  is  afterwards  improved  and  equalized  by  welding  a  number  of  thcHO 
bars  together,  and  drawing  the  whole  out  under  a  light  tilt-hammer. 

Some  chemists  have  reoentlv  asserted  that  nitrogen  is  neccHsary  for  the 
production  of  steel,  and  have,  m  fact,  atiributed  to  its  presence  the  peculiar 
properties  of  this  material ;  othei^s  ag^iO}  have  disputed  this  assertion,  and 
oeheve  tiiat  the  transformation  of  iron  into  steel  depends  upon  the  assimila- 
tion of  carbon  only;  ex|)erimentaliy,  the  question  remains  undecided. 

Excellent  steel  is  obtained  by  fusing  gray  cast  iron  with  tungstic  oxide ; 
the  carbon  of  the  iron  reduces  the  tungstic  oxide  to  tungsten,  which  forms 
with  the  iron  an  allov  possessing  the  properties  of  steel.  The  quantitv  of 
tungsten  thus  absorbea  by  the  iron  is  very  small,  and  Kome  chemists  attribute 
the  properties  of  the  so-called  tungsten  steel  to  the  general  treatment  rather 
than  to  the  presence  of  tungsten. 

The  most  perfect  kind  of  steel  is  that  which  has  undergone  fusion,  having 
been  cast  into  ingot-moulds,  and  afterwaixls  hammered :  of  this  all  fine  cut- 
ting instruments  are  made.  It  is  difficult  to  forge,  requiring  great  skill  and 
care  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

Steel  may  also  be  made  directly  from  some  particular  varieties  of  cast  iron, 
as  that  firom  spathose  iron  oro  containing  a  little  manganese.  The  metal  is 
retained,  in  a  melted  state,  on  the  hearth  of  a  furnace,  while  a  stream  of  air 
plays  upon  it  and  causes  partial  oxidation :  the  oxide  produced  reacts,  as 
Wore  stated^  on  the  carbon  of  the  iron,  and  withdraws  a  portion  of  that 
element.  When  a  proper  degree  of  stiffiiess  or  pastiness  is  ooserved  in  the 
residual  metal,  it  is  withdrawn,  and  hammerea  or  rolled  into  bars.  The 
wootz,  or  native  steel  of  India,  is  probably  made  in  this  manner.  Annealed 
cast  iron,  sometimes  called  run  dedy  is  now  much  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  the  more  costly  products  of  the  forge:  the  articles  when  cast,  are  im- 
bedded in  powdered  iron  ore,  or 'some  earthy  material,  and,  after  being  ex- 
posed to  a  moderate  red  heat  for  some  time,  are  allowed  to  cool  slowly^  bv 
which  a  very  great  degree  of  softness  and  malleability  is  attained.  It  is 
possible  that  some  little  decarbonization  may  take  place  during  thi^  pro- 


Gast  steel  may  also  be  made  in  Biemens's  rotatory  furnace  above  described, 
the  balls  being  transferred  firom  the  rotator  to  the  bath  of  a  steel-melting 
fomaoe  in  their  heated  condition,  and  without  subjecting  them  to  previous 
consolidation  nnder  a  hammer  or  shingling  machine.  It  is  poesime,  how- 
ever, to  push  the  operation  within  the  rotiitor  to  the  point  of  obtaining  cast 
steel.  For  thb  purpose  the  relative  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  Kome- 
what  increased  m  tne  first  instance,  so  that  the  ball,  if  shingled,  would  be 
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of  the  nature  of  paddled  steel,  or  even  contain  some  carbon  mechanically 
mixed. 

Bessemer  steel  is  produced  by  forcing  atmospheric  air  into  melted  cast  iron. 
The  carbon,  being  oxidised  more  readily  than  the  iron,  is  converted  into 
carbon  monoxide,  which  escapes  in  a  sufficiently  heated  state  to  tdce  fire  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  Considerable  heat  is  ^nerated  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  carbon  and  iron,  so  that  the  temperature  is  kept  above  the  melt- 
ing point  of  steel  during  the  whole  of  the  operation.  When  the  decarbura- 
tion  has  been  carried  fsir  enough,  the  current  of  air  is  stopped,  and  a  smull 
awtntity  of  white  pig-iron,  containing  a  large  amount  of  manganese,  is 
dropped  into  the  liuuid  metal.  This  serves  to  facilitate  the  separation  of 
any  gas  retained  wittiin  the  melted  metal,  which,  after  a  few  mmutes*  res^ 
is  run  into  ingot  moulds. 

Another  method  of  steel-making  is  that  known  as  the  Siemens-Martin 
process,  which  consists  in  dissolving  scrap-iron  in  molten  pig-iron  heated  in 
a  reverberatory  furnace.* 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  steel  is  that  of  becoming  exceedingly 
hard  when  quickly  cooled.  When  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly  quenched 
in  cold  water,  steel,  in  fact,  becomes  capable  of  scratching  glass  with  facility : 
if  reheated  to  redness,  and  once  more  left  to  cool  slowly,  it  again  beoonies 
nearly  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron ;  and  between  these  two  conditions  any  re- 
quired degree  of  hardness  may  be  attained.  The  articles,  forged  into  shape, 
are  fii«t  hardened  in  the  manner  described ;  they  are  then  temperedy  or  let 
dounif  by  exposure  to  a  proper  degree  of  annealing  heat,  which  is  often 
judged  of  by  the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxide  which  appears  on  the 
polished  surface.  Thus^  a  tempei-ature  of  about  221°  C.  (430°  ¥.).  indicated 
Dy  a  faint  straw  color,  gives  the  proper  tem()er  for  razors ;  that  for  scissors, 
penknives,  etc.  is  comprised  between  243°  and  254°  C.  (47(M90°  F.),  and  is 
indicated  by  a  full  yellow  or  brown  tint.  Swords  and  watch •fiprings  require 
to  be  softer  and  more  elastic,  and  must  be  heated  to  288°  or  293°  C.  (550- 
560°  F.),  or  until  the  surface  becomes  deep  blue.  Attention  to  these  colors 
has  now  become  of  less  importance,  as  metal  baths  are  often  substituted  for 
the  open  fire  in  this  operation. 


COBALT. 

Symbol,  Co.    Atomic  weight,  58.8. 

This  metal  occurs  in  combination  with  sulphur  in  linnteite,  Co^S^ ;  with 
arsenic  in  skutterudite,  CoAs, ;  with  sulphur  and  arsenic  in  speiss-cobnlt, 
(Co,Ni,Fe)As2,  and  cobalt-glance,  (Co,Fe)(AsS),;  as  arsenate  in  erjrthrin  <ir 
cobalt-bloom,  C0|(  As04)^8H,0 ;  and  associated  with  manganese  m  earthy 
cobalt  or  wad, 

(Co,Mn)0,2Mn0^4H,0. 

It  is  an  almost  invariable  constituent  of  meteoric  iron,  and  has  been  detected 
spectroscopically  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 
Cobalt-compounds  may  be  prepared  from  speiss  or  any  art^nical  cobalt-ore 

•  8ee  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1868,  pp.  278-310:  Roecoe  and  Schorlemmer's 
Ti'vatise  ou  Chemistry,  vol.  2,  part  it.  p.  77 ;  Watt8*8  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  vol.  yL 
p.  736. 
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by  the  following  process: — The  mineral  is  broken  into  small  fragments, 
mixed  with  from  one-fourth  to  half  its  weight  of  iron  filings,  and  the  whole 
is  dissolved  in  nitro-mnriatic  acid.  The  solution  is  gently  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, the  residue  treated  with  boiling  water,  and  the  insoluble  iron  arsenate 
removed  bv  a  filter.  The  liquid  is  then  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess,  which  precipitates  the  copper,  and 
after  filtration  boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid  to  bring  back  the  iron  to  the 
state  of  sesquioxide.  To  the  cold  and  larj^ely  diluted  liquid  solution  acid 
sodium  carbonate  is  gradually  add^d,  bv  which  the  ferric  oxide  may  be 
completely  separated  without  loss  of  niclcel-salt.  Lastly,  the  filtered  solu- 
tion, boiled  with  Fodium  carbonate  in  excess,  yii'Ids  an  abundant  precipitate 
of  cobalt  carbonate  more  or  less  mixed  with  nickel  carhonati'. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  from  nickel  is  by  no  means  easy,  but  is  best 
efllected  by  the  following  process  devised  by  li.  Rose.  The  mixed  carbon- 
ates having  been  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydroohli)ric  acid,  the  solution, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  is  su|>ersaturated  with  chlorine  gas,  whereby  the 
cobalt  monoxide  is  converted  into  si-sqnioxide,  while  the  nickel  monoxide 
remains  unaltered.  The  liquid  is  next  mixed  with  excess  of  recently  pre- 
cipitut^'d  barium  carbohate  left  at  rest  for  tweive  to  eighteen  hours,  and 
shaken  up  from  time  to  time.  The  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  thereby  thrown 
down  as  sesquioxide,  while  the  nickel  remains  in  solution.  The  preiipitate, 
consistins:  of  cobalt  sesouioxide  mixed  with  barium  carbonate,  is  then  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acia  in  order  to  reduce  the  cobalt  sesf^uioxide  to  mon- 
oxide, and  dissolve  it  as  chloride  together  with  the  barium.  The  latter 
metal  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid,  nnd  from  the  filtered  liquid  the 
cobalt  may  be  precripiiated  as  hydroxide  by  })otasli.  A  solution  of  cobalt 
free  from  the  nickel  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  mixed  solu- 
tion with  oxalic  acid :  the  whole  of  the  nickel  is  therebv  precipitated  to- 
gether with  a  small  portion  of  the  cobalt,  leaving  pure  cobalt  in  solution.* 

Cobalt  is  a  white,  brittle,  very  tenacious  metal,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  8.5,  and  a  very  high  melting  point  It  is  unchanged  in  the  air,  and  but 
feebly  attacked  by  dilute  hydrocnloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  It  is  strongly 
magnetic. 

Cobalt  forms  two  classes  of  salts,  analogous  in  compfisition  to  the  ferrous 
and  ferric  salts;  but  the  cobaltic  salts,  in  which  the  metal  is  apparently  triv- 
alent,  are  very  unstable. 

Chlorides. — The  dichUn-ide  or  OnbaUofis  chloride^  CoCl^  is  easily  prepa ret! 
by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  or  it  may  l)e  preparedTdiructly 
from  roball-gianee,  the  native  arsenide,  by  the  process  above  described.  It 
forms  a  deep  rose-red  solution,  which,  when  sufiictently  strong,  deposits  hy- 
dnited  crystals  of  the  same  color;  when  the  liquid  is  eva|iorated  by  heat  to 
a  very  small  bulk  it  deposits  anhydrous  crystals,  which  are  blue:  these  latter 
by  contact  with  water  a<;ain  dissolve  to  u  red  liquid.  A  dilute  solution  of 
cobalt  chloride  cons  itute^  the  well-known  blue  sympcUketie  ink:  characters 
written  on  paper  with  this  liquid  are  invisible  from  their  paleness  of  color, 
until  the  salt  nsis  been  rendered  anhvdrous  by  exposure  to  heat,  when  the 
letters  appear  blue.  On  laying  it  aside  moisture  is  absorbed,  and  the  wri- 
ting once  more  disappears.  Green  sympathetic  ink  is  a  mixture  of  the  chlo- 
rides of  cobalt  and  nickel. 

The  trichloridfy  or  Chbaitie  ddoride^  CojCl^  is  obtained  in  soluiion  by  dis- 
solving the  sesquioxide  in  hydn)chloric  acid^  and  in  small  quantity  by  satu- 
Titting  a  solution  of  the  dichloride  with  chlorine  pis  The  liquid  has  a  dtirk- 
brown  color,  but  easily  decomposes,  giving  ofiT  chlorine  and  leaving  the  rose- 
colored  dichloride. 

*  For  other  methods  of  Beparatins  col  alt  and  nick«'I,  see  Gine1in*8  Handbook,  English 
edition,  v.  355-;5tiO,  and  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Cheuiistry,  i.  1040. 
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Oxides  and  Oxysalts. — Cobalt  fomui  a  monoxide  and  a  eeequioxide, 
also  two  or  three  oxides  of  Intermediate  compofdtion,  but  not  very  well  de- 
fined. The  monoxide^  or  CoboUow  oxide^  CoO,  u  a  gn,j  powder,  very  soluble 
in  acids,  and  is  a  strong  base,  isomorphous  with  magnesia,  afibrding  salts  of 
a  fine  red  tint  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  coUdtous  sulphate  or  chlo- 
ride with  sodium  carbonate,  and  washing,  drying,  and  igniting  the  precipi- 
tate. When  the  a)balt  solution  is  mixed  with  caustic  potash,  a  bieautiial 
blue  precipitate  falls,  which,  whea  heated,  becomes  violet,  and  at  length 
dirty  red,  from  absorption  of  oxygen  and  a  change  in  the  state  of  hydration. 

The  sesquioxide,  or  (JobaUU  oxide^  ^^O.,  is  a  black,  insoluble,  neutral  pow- 
der, obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  cobalt  and  diloride  of  lime,  it  dis- 
solves in  acids,  yielding  the  oobaltic  salts. 

OoballaMhcobaUic  oxide,  €0,04,  analogous  to  the  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  b 
formed  when  cobaltous  nitrate  or  oxalate,  or  hydrated  oobaltic  oxide,  is 
liesited  in  contact  with  the  air.    According  to  Fi^my,  it  is  a  salifiable  base. 

Another  oxide,  of  acid  character,  is  said  to  be  obtaintd  in  tlie  form  of  a 

Sotassium  salt  by  fusing  the  monoxide  or  sesquioxide  with  potassium  hy- 
roxide.    A  crystalline  salt  is  thus  formed,  consisting,  according  to  Scbwaix- 
enberg,  of  K,0,3Cos04,3H,0. 

Cobaltous  Salt  a. — The  wulvhatey  CoS04,7H,0,  fbnns  red  crystals,  reo  uir- 
ing  for  solution  24  parts  of  cola  water :  they  are  identical  in  form  with  tnose 
of  magnesium  sulphate.  It  combines  wit6  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  forming  double  salts  containing  6  molecules  of  water. 

A  solution  of  oxalic  add  added  to  cobaltous  sulphate  occasions,  after  some 
time,  the  separation  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  biuse  in  the  state  of  oxalate. 

The  earhoncUe  is  thrown  down  by  the  alkaline  carbonates  from  solutions 
of  cobalt  as  a  pale  pench -blossom-colored  precipitate  of  combined  carbonate 
und  hydroxide,  oontiiining  2CoCOs,3CoH20,  -f  H,0. 

Cohaltic  Salts, — Cobaltic  oxide  is  a  weak  base  dissolving  in  cold  adds, 
and  forming  brown  solutions  which  are  easily  decompose^  the  oxysalts 
evolving  oxygen  and  the  chloride  evolving  chlorine.  The  most  stable  of 
these  suts  is  the  acetate,  the  solution  of  which  gives  brown  predpitates  with 
alkalies  and  sodium  phosphate,  and  a  black  precipitate  with  ammonium 
sulphide. 

Gi'eater  stability  is  exhibited  by  certain  double  cobaltic  salts,  the  most 
important  of  which  is — 

Potattsio-eobaltie  Niirite,  K5Co,(NOj),2,3H.O,  which  is  obtained  as  a  yellow 
preci(iitate  on  adding  potassium  nitnte  to  the  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt,  the 
chloride,  for  example,  addulated  witli  acetic  add,  the  reaction  being  repr^* 
sented  by  the  equation — 

2C0CI,  +  lOKNO,  +  4HN0,  =  KeCo,(NO,)i,  -f  4KC1  +  NA  +  2H,0. 

This  compound,  cnlled  CobaU-yeUow,  is  a  bright  yellow  powder  composed 
of  raicioscopic  pyramids  or  stellate  forms.  It  is  usually  anhydrous,  but 
may  be  obtained,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  with  1  to  4 
molecules  of  water,  its  color  then  varying  from  bright  vellow  to  a  dark 
greenish-yellow.  It  is  decomposed  by  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds  with 
aid  of  heat,  slowly  by  caustic  potash,  but  quickly  by  caustic  soda  or  baryta 
at  a  gentle  heat,  yielding  a  precipitate  of  brown  cobaltic  hydroxide.^  When 
suspended  in  water  it  is  slowly  attacked  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  quickly  bv 
ammonium  sulphide,  with  formation  of  black  colialt  sulphide.  Correspond- 
ing double  8»lts  are  also  known,  containing  sodium,  ammonium,  and  thallium. 


Ammoniacal  Cobalt  Compounds. — Cobaltous  salts,  treated  with  am- 
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monia  in  a  veael  protected  from  the  air,  unite  with  tlie  ammonia,  forming 
compounds  which  may  be  called  ammonio-cobaltous  salts.  Most  of 
them  contain  6  molecules  of  ammonia  to  1  molecale  of  the  cobalt  salt; 
thns  the  chloride  contains  CoCl^GNH. -f  H,0 ;  the  nitrate,  Ck>(N0,),6NH, 
+  2H,0.  Thej  are  generally  crysUulizable  and  of  a  rose  color,  soluble 
without  decomposition  in  ammonia,  but  decomposed  by  water  with  for- 
mation of  a  basic  salt.  H.  Bose,  by  treating  dry  cobalt  chloride  with 
ammonia  gas,  obtained  the  compound  CoCl2,4N  H, ;  and  in  like  manner  an 
ammonio-sulphate  has  been  formed  cont;iining  Ck)804,6NH*. 

When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cobalt  is  exposed  to  the  air  oxygen  is 
absorbed,  the  liquid  turns  brown  and  new  salts  are  formed,  contaming  a 
higher  oxide  of  cobalt  (either  GojO,  or  Ck)0.),  and  therefore  designated 
genenUly  as  peroxidized  ammonio-cobalt  salts.  Several  of  them, 
containing  di£ferent  bases,  are  ofien  formed  at  the  same  time.  Mtjst  of  the 
peroxidized  ammonio-cobalt  salts  are  composed  of  cobaltic  salts  united  with 
two  or  more  molecules  of  ammonia.  The  com  position  of  the  normal  salts 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  chlorides,  as  in  the  following  table : — 

Tetrammonio-cobaltic  chloride Co2Clc(XHs)4 

Hexammonio-cobaltic  chloride Co|Clc(NU,)« 

Octammonio-cobaltic  (or  praseo-cobaltic)  chloride       .        .  Ck>,Cl«(NH3)8 

Decammonio-cobaltic  (roseo-  and  purpureo-cobaltic)  chloride  CosCl^J  N  Hj)]^ 

Dodecammonio-cobaltic  (or  luteo-cobaltic)  chloride     .        .  C0}Cl4,(NH,)|, 

The  formulae  of  the  corro6[)onding  normal  nitrates  are  deduced  from  the 
preceding  hf  substituting  NO,  for  (Jl ;  those  of  the  sulphates,  oxalates,  and 
other  bibasic  salts  by  substituting  SO4,  Cfi^  etc.,  for  CI,,  e.  g.,  'fecammoiiio- 
ccbaJliic  «ii/pAate  =  00,(804 )s(NH,),o.  There  are  also  acid  and  basic  salts 
of  the  same  ammonia-molecules,  such  as  the  oxyoeUmimonio-eobaltic  or  fjusco- 
cobaitic  talis,  which  may  be  regarded  as  basic  praseo-cobaltic  salts,  e.  ^.,  the 
hwiroiwniiraU,  CoJi^O^)^fSyii)Ji^Yi^)^,  Further,  there  are  salts  containing 
the  radicles  NO  and  NO]  in  fbddition  to  ammonia,  e.  g,,  deeammonuhnilroao- 
eobaitic  or  xanththcobaltic  chloi'ide^  COjCl4(NO,)2(NH3)^  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  roseo-  or  purpureo-cobaltic  salts,  in  which  one>third  of  the  chlo- 
rine or  other  add  radicle  is  replaced  by  NO,.  Lastly,  Fr^iny  has  obtained 
ammoniacal  compounds  (axycooaUic  »aiU)  contaiuiiig  salts  of  cobalt  oorr&* 
sponding  with  the  dioxide.''^ 

Cobaltous  salts  have  the  following  characters: — 

Solution  of  potaxh  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  changing  by  heat  to  violet  and 
red.  Ammonia  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  excess 
with  brownish-red  color.  Sodium  carbonate  forms  a  pink  precipiUite.  Amr 
monuan  carbonaUy  a  similar  compound,  soluble  in  excess.  PotoMium  ferro^ 
cyanide  gives  a  grayish-green  precipitate.  Potamum  cyanide  forms  a  yel- 
lowish-brown precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
The  clear  solution,  after  boiling,  may  be  mixed  with  hydrocnloric  acid 
without  giving  a  precipitate.  Hydrogen  avJphide  produces  no  change,  if  the 
cobalt  is  oombinra  with  a  strong  acid.  Ammonium  sulphide  throws  down 
black  sulphide  of  cobalt,  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Cobaltic  salts,  formed  by  dissolving  cobaltic  oxide  in  acids,  give,  with 
potashy  a  dark-brown  precipitate  of  hydrated  cobaltic  oxide;  with  ammonia, 
a  brownish-red  solution ;  with  the  fixed  alkaline  carbonates,  a  green  solution, 
which  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  cobaltic  oxide;  with  ammonium  sulphide 
(after  saturation  of  the  free  acid  by  ammonia),  a  black  precipitate. 

*  For  the  preparation  and  properties  of  all  these  salta^Vee  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chem- 
istry, vol.  L  lOSl,  first  Supplement,  p.  479,  and  second  Supplement,  p.  863.  Their  rational 
formulse  are  similar  to  tboae  of  the  ammoniacal  platinum  salts  (7.  v.). 
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Oxide  of  cobalt  is  remarkable  for  the  roagnificent  blue  color  it  commnni- 
cates  to  glass :  indeed,  this  is  a  character  by  which  its  presence  maj  be  most 
easilv  detected,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  substance  to  be  examined  being 
fused  with  borax  on  a  loop  of  platinum  wire  before  the  blowpipe ;  the  pro- 
duction of  this  color  both  in  the  inner  »nd  in  the  outer  flame  distinguishes 
cobalt  from  all  other  metals. 

The  substance  called  smalls  used  as  a  pigment,  consists  of  glass  oohired  by 
cobalt:  it  is  thus  made: — ^"Fhe  cobiilt  ore  is  roasted  until  nearly  free  from 
arsenic,  and  then  fused  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  carbonate  and  quarta- 
sand  free  from  oxide  of  iron.  Any  nickel  that  may  happen  to  be  contained 
in  the  ore  then  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  as  arsenide:  this  is 
the  9pei88  already  mentioned.  The  glass,  when  complete,  is  removed  and 
poured  into  cold  water;  it  is  afterward  ground  to  powder  and  elutriated. 
CobaU  uUramarine  is  a  fine  blue  color,  prepared  by  mixing  16  parts  of 
freshly-precipitated  alumina  with  2  parts  of  cobalt  phosphate  or  arsenate : 
this  mixture  is  dried  and  slowly  heated  to  redness.  Bj  daylight  the  color 
is  pure  blue,  but  by  artificial  light  it  Is  violet.  A  similar  compound,  of  a 
fine  green  color,  is  formed  by  igniting  zinc  oxide  with  cobalt  salts.  Zajji-e 
is  the  roasted  cobalt  oie  mixed  with  silicious  sand,  and  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der :  it  is  used  in  enamel  painting.  A  mixture  in  due  proportions  of  the 
oxides  of  cobalt,  manganese,  and  iron  is  used  for  giving  a  fine  black  color 
to  glass. 


NICKEL. 

Symbol,  Ni.    Atomic  weight,  58.8. 

This  metal,  as  already  observed,  Ls  a  constant  constituent  of  meteoric 
iron.  It  is  found  in  tolerable  abundance  in  Kome  of  the  metal-beariffg  veins 
of  the  Saxon  mountains,  in  Westphalia,  Hesse,  Hungary,  and  Sweden,  chiefly 
as  arsenide,  the  kupfemickel  of  mineralogists,  so  called  from  its  yellowish- 
red  color.  The  word  nickel  is  a  term  of  detraction,  having  been  applied  by 
the  old  German  miners  to  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  false  a)pper 
ore.  The  artificial,  or  perhaps  merely  fused  product,  called  speiss,  has  nearly 
the  same  composition. 

From  either  of  these  substances  a  pure  salt  of  nickel  may  be  obtained  in 
the  manner  already  described  in  connection  with  cobalt-salts  (p.  419).  The 
cobalt  having  been  thrown  down  by  Rose's  process,  as  sesquioxide,  the 
nickel  remnins  in  solution,  and  ni»y  le  precipitated  as  hydroxide  by  (lotash, 
nfter  the  bnrium  also  contained  in  the  solution  has  been  thrown  down  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Metallic  nickel  is  easily  prepared  by  exposing  the  oxalate  to  a  high  white 
heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  or  by  reducing  one  of  the  oxides  bv 
means  of  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  a  white,  malleable  metal, 
having  a  deasity  of  8.8,  a  high  melting  uoint,  and  a  lees  deffree  of  oxidability 
than  iron,  since  it  is  but  little  attacki-a  by  dilute  acids.  Nickel  is  strongly 
magnetic,  but  loses  this  property  when  heated  to  360®  C.  (662°  F.). 

Nickel  Chloride,  NiCl^,  is  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  oxide  or  car- 
lionate  of  nickel  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  green  Folution  is  obtained  which 
furnishes  crystals  of  the  same  color  containing  water.     When  rendered 
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anhydrous  by  heat,  Uie  chloride  is  yellow,  uoless  it  contains  cobalt,  in  which 
case  it  has  a  tint  of  green. 

Nickel  Oxides  and  OxyaalU. — Nickel  forms  two  oxides  analogous 
to  the  two  principal  oxides  of  iron. 

The  moiMCMie^  NiO,  is  prenart'd  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness,  or  by 
precipititing  a  soluble  nickel  salt  with  caustic  potash,  and  washing,  drying, 
and  Igniting  the  apple-green  hydroxide  thxx)wn  down.  It  is  an  ashy-gray 
powder,  freely  soluble  in  acids,  which  it  completely  neutralizes,  formuig 
salts  isomorphous  with  those  of  magnesium  and  the  other  members  of  the 
same  group.  Nickel  salt&  when  hydrated,  have  usually  a  beautiful  emerald- 
green  color ;  in  the  anhyarous  state  they  are  yellow. 

The  aemiozidey  Ni^O,,  is  a  black  insoluble  substance,  prepared  by  passing 
chlorine  tnrough  the  hydroxide  suspended  in  water;  nickel  chloriae  is  then 
formed,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  oxiae  decomposed  is  transfer!  ed  to  a  8ec<md 
portion.  It  is  also  produced  when  a  salt  of  nickel  is  mixed  with  a  soliiiion 
of  bleaching  powder.  The  sesquioxiJe  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  evolves 
chlorine  when  treated  with  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

Nickel  Sulphate,  NiS0«.7H,0.— This  is  the  most  important  of  the 
nickel  salts.  It  forms  g^reen  prismatic  crystals,  which  re^iuire  3  parts  of 
cold  water  for  solution.  Crystals  with  6  molecules  of  water  have  also  been 
obtained.  It  forms  with  the  sulphates  of  potassium  and  ammonium  beauti- 
ful double  salts,  NiK,(S04)»6H,0,  and  Ni(NHJ,(S04)„6H,0,  isomorphous 
with  the  corresponding  magnesium  salts. 

When  a  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  mixed  with  sulphate  of  nickel, 
a  pale  bluish-green  precip'tate  of  oxalnte  falls  after  Kome  time,  very  little 
nickel  remaining  in  solution.  The  oxalate  can  thus  be  obtained  for  prepar- 
ing the  metal. 

Nickel  Carbonate,  NiCX),. — When  solutions  of  nickel  sulphate  or 
cliloride  and  of  sodium  carbonate  are  mixed,  a  pale-green  pr^'cipitate  falls, 
which  is  a  combination  of  nickel  carbonate  and  hydroxide.  It  is  readily 
decomposed  by  heat. 

Nickel-salts  are  well  chsracterized  by  their  behavior  with  reagents. 

Oxuatie  alkaJiies  give  a  pale  apple-^reen  precipitate  of  hydroxide,  insoluble 
in  excess.  Ammonia  afibrds  a  similar  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess, 
witli  deep  piirplish-blue  color.  Potansium  aiid  sodium  carbonates  give  pale- 
green  precipitates.  Ammonium  earbonate^  a  similar  precipitate,  soluble  in 
excess,  with  blue  color.  Pbtaaeium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  greenish-white  pre- 
cipitate. Potassium  cyanide  produces  a  green  prt'cipitate,  which  dissolves  in 
an  excess  of  the  precipitant  to  an  amber-colored  liouid,  and  is  reprecipitated 
by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Hydrogen  sulphide  occasions  no  change 
if  the  nickel  be  in  combination  with  a  strong  a(*id.  Ammovium  sulphide 
produceH  a  black  precipitate  of  nickel  sulphide,  which  dissolves  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  precipitant,  with  dark-brown  color.  Nickel  sulphide  when 
once  precipitated,  is  insoluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  soluble  in 
nitro-muriatic  and  in  hot  nitric  acid. 

Nickel  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  a  white  alloy,  sometimes  called 
German  silver,  made  by  melting  together  100  parts  copper,  16  of  zinc,  and 
40  of  nickel.    This  alloy  is  very  malleable,  ana  takes  a  high  polish. 

Alloys  of  oopner  with  nickel  and  zinc,  or  with  nickel  alone,  are  also  used 
in  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  small  coin.    The  advantages  of  nickel  coining  are  that,  nickel  being 
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dearer  than  copper,  the  coins  can  be  made  smaller  for  the  same  valae ;  that 
the  alloy  is  hani  and  therefore  wean  well ;  and  farther,  that  its  manufacture 
requires  ex^ierienoed  workmen  and- the  use  of  powerful  machinery. 

Another  application,  of  recent  introduction,  is  the  electrolytic  deposition 
of  nickel  on  iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  and  other  metals,  from  a  solution  of 
nickel  sulphate  or  the  double  sulphate  or  diloride  of  nickel  and  ammonium 
or  nickel  and  potassium.  The  nickel  is  deposited  in  dense  layen,  capable 
of  receiving  a  good  {)oli8h. 
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METALS  OF  THE  CHROMIUM  GROUP. 

Chromium.  Tungsten. 

Molybdenum.  Uranium. 

Thbse  metals  are  hexads,  their  highest  oxides,  which  are  of  acid  charac- 
ter,  having  the  composition  MO, ;  they  also  form  lower  oxides,  MO^  MjCV 
M3O4,  and  MO,  more  or  less  basic,  and  analogous  in  composition  to  the  basic 
oxides  of  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  Chromium,  molybdenum, 
and  tungsten  form  hezfluorides  analogous  to  the  highest  oxides,  and  uranium 
forms  an  oxycliloride,  UOjCl,,  also  of  analogous  composition. 


CHROMIUM. 

Symbol,  Cr.    Atomic  weight,  52.4. 

Chbomium  is  found  in  the  state  of  oxide,  in  combination  with  iron  oxid& 
aomewhat  abundantly  in  the  Shetland  islands  and  elsewhere;  as  leaa 
chromate  it  constitutes  a  very  beautiful  mineml,  from  which  it  was  first 
obtained.  The  metal  itself  is  prepared  in  a  half-fused  condition  by  mixing 
the  oxide  with  half  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  enclosing  the  mixture  in 
a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  then  subjecting  it  to  the  very  highest 
he-it  of  a  powerful  furnace. 

Deville  prepared  metallic  chromium  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  the  ses- 
qnioxide  and  sugar  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  lime  crucible.  Thus  prepared, 
metallic  chromium  is  less  fusible  than  platinum  and  as  hard  as  corundum. 
It  is  readilv  acted  upon  by  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  less  so  by  dilute  sul- 
phuric add,  and  not  at  all  by  concentrated  nitric  acid.  Fr^my  obtained  a 
chromium  in  small  cubic  crystals,  by  the  action  of  sodium  vapor  on  chro- 
mium trichloride  at  a  red  heat.  The  ciystalline  chromium  resists  the  action 
of  concentrated  adds,  even  of  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Chromium  forms  a  hexfluoride,  CrF^,  and  a  corresponding  oxide,  CiO.^ 
analogous  to  sulphuric  oxide ;  also,  an  acid,  HjCrOi,  analogous  to  sulphuric 
add,  with  corresponding  salts^  the  chromates,  which  are  isomorphous  with 
the  sulphates.  In  its  other  compounds  chromium  resembles  iron,  forming 
the  chromic  compounds  CrjCl^,  Crfi^  etc.,  in  which  it  is  apparently  triva- 
lent,  but  more  probably  ^uadiivaleut,  and  the  chromous  compounds  CrCl,, 
CiO,  etc,  in  which  it  is  bivalent. 

Chlorides. — ^The  diehloridt^  or  ChrcmouB  chloride^  CrCl^,  is  prepared  by 
heating  the  violet-colored  trichloride,  contained  in  a  (lorcelain  or  glass  tube, 
to  rednef«  in  a  current  of  perfectly  dry  and  pure  hydrogen  gas;  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  then  disengaged,  and  a  white  foliated  mass  is  obtained,  which 
dissolves  in  water  with  great  elevation  of  temperature,  yielding  a  blue 
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and  leaving  the  crystals  to  drain  upon  a  tile,  doeely  covered  b^  a  glufis  or 
bell-jar.  It  is  also  formed  by  decomposing  the  hezfluoride  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  Chromium  trioxide  crystallizes  in  brilliant  crimson-red 
prisms,  very  deliquescent  and  soluble  in  water:  the  solution  is  instantly 
reduced  by  contact  with  organic  matter. 

Chromic  acid  is  bibasic  and  analogous  in  composition  to  sulphuric  acid : 
its  salts  are  isomorphous  with  the  corresponding  sulphntes. 

Potassium  Chromate,  K,Cr04  or  (CrO,)(OK),. — This  salt  is  made  directly 
from  the  native  chrome-iron  ore,  which  is  a  compound  of  chromium  sesqai- 
oxide  and  ferrous  oxide,  analogous  to  magnetic  iron  ore,  by  calcination  with 
nitre  or  with  potassium  carbonate,  or  with  caustic  potash,  the  ore  being 
reduced  to  powder  and  heated  for  a  long  time  with  the  alkali  in  a  rever- 
beralory  furnace.  The  product,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  a  yellow 
solution,  which,  on  evaporation,  deposits  anhydrous  crystals  of  the  aame 
color,  isomorphous  with  potassium  sulphate.  Potassium  chromate  has  a 
cool,  bitter,  and  disagreeable  taste,  and  dissolves  in  2  parts  of  water  at 
16.5°. 

Potassium  DichromcUe  or  J^rocAromnte,  K|CrO^CrOa,  analogous  in  com- 
piisition  to  the  pyrosulphate  (p.  318),  is  obtained  by  treating  the  preceding 
salt  with  a  moderate  ouantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  one-half  of  the 
base  is  removed  and  tlie  chromate  is  converted  into  pyrochromate.  This 
salt,  of  which  immense  quantities  are  manu&ctured  ior  use  in  the  arts, 
crystallizes  by  slow  evaporation  in  beautiful  red  tabular  crystals  derived 
from  a  triclinic  prism.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  is  soluble  in  10  parts  of 
water ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Potassium  Triehromale,  EsO^SCrO,  or  K2Cr04,2CrOj|,  may  he  obtained  in 
crystals  by  dissolving  the  dichroniate  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
and  leaving  it  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Lead  Chromate^  PoCrO^. — This  salt,  the  chrome-yeUow  of  the  painter,  is 
obtained  as  a  brilliant  yellow  precipitate  on  mixing  solutions  of  potassium 
chromate  or  pyrochromate  with  leaa  nitrate  or  acetate.  On  boiling  it  with 
lime-water,  one-half  of  the  acid  is  withdrawn  and  a  basic  leiid  chromate  of 
an  onmge-red  color  left.  The  basic  chromate  is  also  fonned  bv  ndding  lead 
chntmate  to  fused  nitre,  and  afterward  dissolving  out  the  soluble  salts  by 
water:  the  product  is  crystalline,  and  rivals  vermilion  in  beauty  of  tint. 
The  yellow  and  orange  chrome  colors  are  fixed  qpon  cloth  by  alternate 
application  of  the  chromium  and  lead  solutions,  and  in  tlie  latter  case  by 
passing  the  dyed  stuff  through  a  bath  of  boiling  lime-water. 

Silver  Chromate,  Ag^CiO^,  is  precipitated  as  a  reddish-brown  powder  when 
solutions  of  potassium  chromate  and  silver  niti-ate  are  mixed.  It  dissolves 
in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  small  ruby-red  platy 
crystals.  The  chromates  of  barium,  zinc,  and  mercury  are  insoluble;  the  first 
two  are  yellow,  the  lust  is  brick-red. 

Perohromio  Acid  is  obtained,  according  to  Barreswil,  by  mixing 
chromic  acid  with  dilute  hydrogen  dioxide,  or  potassium  pyrochromate  with 
a  dilute  but  very  acid  solution  of  barium  dioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  a 
liouid  is  then  formed  of  a  blue  color,  which  is  removed  from  the  aqueous 
solution  by  ether.  This  very  unstable  compound  has  perhaps  the  composi- 
tion HjCr^Og  or  Cr^O^jH^O,  analogous  to  that  of  permanganic  acid. 

Chromium  Dioxydichloride,  or  Chromyl  dichlon'tfe,  CrOsCl^  com- 
monly called  Chlorocfwomic  acid. — When  3  parts  of  potassium  pvrochromate 
and  3  parts  of  common  salt  are  intimately  mixed  and  introdfuc^  int<»  a 
small  glass  retort,  9  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  then  added,  and  heat  applied  as 
long  as  dense  red  vapors  arise,  this  compound  passes  over  as  a  heavy  de<  p- 
red  liquid  resembling  bromine :  it  is  deooniiHwed  by  water,  with  proiiuction 
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of  chromiG  and  hydrochloric  acids.  It  is  analogous  to  the  so-called  chloro- 
molvbdic,  chlorotiingstic,  and  chloroenlphuric  acids  in  oompoBition,  and  in 
the  products  which  it  yields  when  deoom|K)6ed.  It  may  oe  regarded  as 
formed  from  the  trioxide  by  substitution  of  CI,  for  O,  or  from  chromic 
acid.  (CrO,)(OH)2,  by  substitution  of  CI,  for  (OH),;  also  as  a  compound 
of  chromium  hexchloride  (not  icnown  in  the  separate  state)  with  chromium 
trioxide:  CrCi„2CrO,  =  3CK),CI,. 

TrieKnmyl  dichlonde,  (CK), ),(:!,  or  CrO,a.CrO,.CiO,CI,  is  formed  by 
heating  the  preceding  compound  to  180-190^  in  a  sealed  tube :  8CK),C1, 
=  (CiOa)sCl,  -(-  CI4.  It  is  a  black  non-crystalline  powder,  which  deli- 
quesces rapidly  in  the  air  to  a  dark  reddish-brown  syrupy  liquid  smelling 
of  free  chlorine.  When  gently  heated  in  hydnigen  gas  it  takes  fire,  and  is 
resoWed  into  chromium  sesquiozide,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  water : — 

2Cr,0,Cl,  +  lOH  =  3Cr,0,  +  4Ha  -f  3H,0. 

Reaetums  of  Chromium  CbrnpoundM, — A  solntion  of  chromic  chloride,  or  a 
chromic  oxygen  salt,  is  not  precipitnted  or  changeil  in  any  way  by  hydro^^en 
sulphide.  Ammonium  nUphide  throws  down  a  grayish-green  precipitate  of 
chromic  hydroxide.  Oaustic  fixed  alkalies  aim  pretipitiite  the  hydroxide, 
and  diflsoWe  it  easily  when  added  in  excess.  Ammonia  the  same,  but  nearly 
insoluble.  The  earbonaten  of  potaMutm,  MK/tum,  and  (tmmonium  also  throw 
down  a  green  precipitate  of  hydroxide,  slightly  soluble  in  a  large  excess. 

Chromous  salts  are  but  rarely  met  with ;  for  their  reactions,  see  Chromium 
Dichloride,  p.  426: 

Chromic  acid  and  its  salts  are  easily  recognized  in  solution  by  forming  a 
pale-yellow  precipitate  with  barium  salt^  bright  yellow  with  lead  aalUty  brick- 
red  with  mereurxms  mUs,  and  crimson  with  mlver  taiis ;  also  by  their  capa- 
bility of  yielding  tlie  green  sesquioxide  by  reduction. 

All  chromium  compounds,  ignited  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  an  alka- 
line carbonate,  yield  an  alkaline  chromate,  which  may  be  dissolved  out 
by  water,  and  on  being  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  will  give  the  reuctions 
just  mentioned. 

The  oxides  of  chromium  and  their  salts,  fused  with  borax  in  either  blow- 
pipe flame,  yield  iin  emerald-green  glass.  The  same  character  is  exhibited 
by  those  salts  of  chromic  acid  whorse  bases  do  not  of  themselves  impart  a 
decided  color  to  the  bead.  The  production  of  the  green  color  in  both 
flames  distiu^ishes  chromium  from  uranium  and  vanadium,  which  give 
green  beads  m  the  inner  flame  only. 


MOLTBDENUM. 

Symbol,  Mo.    Atomic  weight,  96. 

This  metal  occurs  in  small  quantity  as  sulphide  or  mUybdenittj  and  as 
lead  molybdate  or  wt^eniU.  Metallic  molybdenum  is  obtained  by  exposing 
molybdic  oxide  in  a  charooal-lined  crucible  to  the  most  intense  heat  tliat 
can  be  obtained.  It  is  a  white,  brittle,  and  exceedingly  infusible  metal, 
having  a  density  of  8.6,  and  oxidizing,  when  heated  in  the  air,  to  molybdic 
oxide. 

Chlorides. — Molybdenum  forms  four  chlorides,  containing  MoCl^  MoCl. 
or  Mo,C]«,  MoGf,  and  MoCl^  or  Mo,a,o. 
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The  pentaehlaride  is  produced  when  metallic  molvbdenam  (previouslj  freed 
from  oxide  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  chloride)  is  l]e;ited  for  some  time  in  a 
stream  of  dry  chlorine  gas. 

The  pentachloride,  heated  to  about  250^  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  is  re- 
duced to  the  red,  difficultly  volatile  trichloride^  MoCl,  or  Mo^CL;  and 
this  compound,  heated  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  free 
from  oxygen,  is  resolved  according  to  the  equation  Mo,CIc  =  MoCl,  -f  Mod^ 
into  the  yeWow  dichloride  which  remains  in  the  tube,  and  the  brown  (eira- 
chloride  which  sublimes  or  is  carried  forward  by  the  stream  of  gas. 

Of  these  four  chlorides  the  pentachloride  is  the  only  one  which  crystal- 
lizes distinctly,  and  melts  nnd  volatilizes  without  decomposition.  The  pure 
pentachloride  is  black.  Its  vapor  has  a  dark  brown-red  color.  The  sul- 
phur-yellow dichloride  and  the  red  trichloride^  which  is  deceptively  like 
amorphous  phosphorus,  have  been'  obtained  only  in  the  amorphous  state ; 
the  tetrachloride  is  an  indistinctly  cirstalline  brown  sublimate.  In  an 
atmosphere  of  csirbon  dioxide  the  dichloride  bears  a  bright  red  heat  with- 
out melting  or  volatilizing;  the  trichloride  under  the  same  circumstances  is 
resolved  into  di-  and  tetra-chloride,  which  when  again  heated  splits  up  into 
pentachloride  which  sublimes,  and  trichloride  which  remains  behind. 

I'lie  di-  and  tri-chloride  are  quite  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  insoluble  in  water;  the  tetra-  and  penta-chloride,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  extremely  susceptible  of  the  action  of  oxygen  and  more  particularly 
of  moisture. 

The  dichloride  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  which,  however,  dissolves  all  the 
other  chlorides.  The  dichloride  dissolves  easily  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with 
aid  of  heat,  and  crvstallizes  therefrom  on  cooling  in  long,  shining,  yellow 
needles,  Mo,Cl4,3H,0,  which  give  off  2H,()  at  100*^.* 

The  bromides  of  molybdenum  correspond  in  composition  with  the  chlo- 
rides; there  is  also  an  oxybromide  containing  MoBr,0,. 

Flnorides.— Molybdenum  forms  three  fluorides,  MoF^  MoF^,  and  MoF^, 
which  are  obtained  b^  dissolving  the  corresponding  oxides  in  hydrofluoric 
acid.  The  hexfiuoride  is  not  known  in  the  free  stale,  but  only  in  combination 
with  basic  metallic  fluorides  and  molvbdates ;  thus  there  is  a  potassium  salt 
described  by  Berzelius,  containing  2kF,MoF5  +  K,0,MoO,. 

Oxides.— Molybdenum  forms  the  three  oxides,  Mo(),  MoO^,  and  MoO,, 
besides  several  oxides  intermediate  between  the  last  two,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  molybdic  molybdates. 

The  monoxide^  or  Mmybdous  oxide,  MoO,  is  produced  by  bringing  the  di- 
oxide or  trioxide  in  presence  of  one  of  the  stronger  adds  in  contact  with 
any  of  tlie  metals  which  decompose  water.  Thus  when  zinc  is  immersed  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  molvbdate  mixed  with  a  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  sufficient  to  redissolve  tde  precipitate  first  thrown  down, 
zinc  chloride  and  niolyl)dous  chloride  are  fonned.  The  dark-coh)red  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  large  qiiantity  of  caustic  potash,  which 
precipitates  a  black  hydrated  molybdous  oxide  and  retains  the  zinc  oxide  in 
solution.  The  freshly-precipitated  hydroxide  is  soluble  in  acids  and  am- 
monium carbonate ;  when  heated  in  the  air  it  bums  to  dioxide,  but  when 
dried  in  a  vacuum  it  leaves  the  black  anhydrous  monoxide. 

The  dioxide,  or  Molybdie  oxide,  MoO,,  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state 
by  heating  scdium  molvbdate  with  sal-ammoniac,  the  molybaic  trioxide 
being  reduced  to  dioxide  by  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammoniacal  salt;  or,  in 
the  hydrated  state,  by  digesting  metallic  copper  in  a  solution  of  molybdic 
acid  in  hydrochloric  acid  until  the  liquid  assumes  a  red  color,  and  then 
adding  a  laxge  excess  of  ammonia.  The  anhydrous  dioxide  is  deep  brown, 
*  L 1  e  c  h  t  i  and  K  e  m  p  i,  liebig*!  Annalen,  dxlx.  844. 
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and  insolable  in  acids ;  the  hydroxide  resembles  ferric  hydroxide  and  dist- 
solves  in  acids,  yielding  red  solutions.  It  is  converted  into  molybdic  acid 
by  strong  nitric  acid. 

TrioxSie^  M0O3. — To  obtain  this  oxide  (commonly  called  Molybdie  atiff) 
native  molybdenum  sulphide  is  roasted,  at  n  red  lieat,  in  an  open  vessel,  and 
the  impure  molybdic  trioxide  thence  resulting  is  dissolved  in  ammonia.  The 
filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  drjrness,  and  the  salt  is  taken  up  by  water 
and  purified  by  crystallization.  It  is,  lastly,  decomposed  by  heat  and  the 
ammonia  expelled.  The  trioxide  may  also  be  prepared  by  decomposing 
native  lead  molybdate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  pow- 
der, fusible  at  a  red  heat  and  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  con- 
tains molybdie  acid,  but  this  acid  or  hydroxide  is  not  known  in  the  solid 
state.  The  trioxide  is  easily  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  forms  two  series  of 
salts,  viz.,  normal  or  neutral  moLybdate^  K,Mo04  or  R-OyMoOj,  and  anhy^ 
dramoltfbdategj  bnnolybd4jUe8f  or  pyromolybdaleSy  BtMoO^jMoO,  or  B,0,2Mo03, 
the  symbol  B  denoting  a  univalent  metal.  The  neutral  molybdates  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions  yield,  with  the 
stronger  acids,  a  precipitate,  either  of  a  less  soluble  bimolybdate  or  of  the 
anhydrous  trioxiae.  The  other  molybdates  are  insoluble  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation.  Lead  Molybdate,  P^MoO^,  occurs  native  in  yellow  quad- 
ratic plates  and  octahedrons. 

Snlphides. — Molybdenum  forms  three  Kulph ides,  M082,  M083,  and  MovS^, 
the  last  two  of  which  are  acid  sulphides  forming  sulphur  salts.  The  dimt- 
phule,  or  Molybdic  sidphide,  MoS^  occurs  native  as  molybdenite  in  crystallo- 
laminar  masses  or  tabular  crystals,  having  a  stnmg  metallic  lustre  and  lead- 
gray  color  and  forming  a  gra^  streak  on  paper  like  plumbago.  The  same 
compound  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  either  01  the  higher  sulphides 
or  bjr  igniting  the  trioxide  with  sulphur.  When  roasted  in  contact  with  the 
air  It  is  converted  into  trioxide. 

The  trieulphidey  MoS,,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a 
concentrated  solution  of  an  alkaline  molyl)date  and  precipitating  with  an 
acid.  It  is  a  black-brown  powder  which  is  dissolved  slowly  by  alkalies, 
more  easily  by  alkaline  snlphides  and  sulphydrates,  forming  sulphur  salts 
called  thiemolybdatee.  Most  of  these  salts  have  the  composition  K1M0S4  or 
IL8,MoS,,  analogous  to  that  of  the  molybdates.  The  thiomolybdates  of  the 
alkali-metals,  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  magnesium  are  soluble  in  water, 
forming  solutions  of  a  fine  red  color ;  the  rest  are  insoluble. 

Tetrasulphide,  M0S4. — ^Tliis  is  also  an  acid  sulphide,  forming  salts  called 
perthiomoiybdateg,  the  general  formula  of  which  is  R2M0S5  or  BjSjMoS*. 
The  potamum  saJU  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  thiomolybdate  with  molyb- 
denum trisulphide. 

Molybdons  salts,  obtained  by  dissolving  molyl)dous  oxide  in  acids, 
are  opaque  and  almost  black.  Tfiey  yield  with  hydrogen  sulphide  a  brown- 
black  precipitate  soluble  in  iimmoniuni  sulphide ;  with  alkalies  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  a  brownish-black  precipitate  of  raolybdous  hydroxide,  easily 
soluble  in  acid  potassium  carbonate  or  in  ammonium  carbonate ;  with  potaii- 
sium/erroeyamde,  a  dark-brown  precipitate ;  with  sodium  phosphate,  a  white 
precipitate. 

Solutions  ofmolybdicsalts  have  a  reddish-brown  color.  When  heated 
in  the  air  they  have  a  tendency  to  bi'oome  blue  by  oxidation.  In  contact 
with  metallic  zinc,  they  first  blacken  and  then  vield  a  black  precipitate  of 
molybdous  hydroxide.  Their  reactions  with  a/kaJies,  hydrogen,  sulphide,  etc 
are  similar  to  those  of  molybdous  salts ;  but  the  precipitates  are  lighter  in 
color. 

Molybdates  are  colorless  unless  they  contain  a  colored  base.    Solutions 
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of  the  alkaline  molybdates  yield  with  adds  a  precipitate  of  molyhdic  trioxide^ 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  precif»itant.  They  are  colored  yellow  by  hydroffen 
Hniphide  from  formation  of  u  thiomolybdate  of  the  alkaJi-metal,  and  then 
yield  with  acids  a  brown  precipitate  of  molybdenum  trbulphide.  Tlib  is 
an  extremely  delicate  test  for  molyhdic  acid.  They  form  white  precipitates 
M'ith  the  salts  of  the  earih^meUUsy  and  precipitates  of  yarions  color  with  salts 
of  the  heavy  metaU.  When  orthophosphoric  aeidj  or  a  liquid  containing  it,  is 
added  to  the  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate  together  with  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  the  liquid  turns  yellow,  and  after  a  while  deptosits  a  yel- 
low precipitate  of  molyhdic  trioxide  combint  d  with  small  quantities  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  ammonia.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  like- 
wise in  excess  of  the  phosphate.  The  reaction  is  therefoi^  especially  adapted 
for  the  det<>ction  of  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  pyrophosphates 
and  metaphosphates  do  not  produce  the  yellow  precipitate.  AneTtie  acid  gives 
a  similar  reaction. 

All  the  oxides  of  molybdenum  form  with  borax  in  the  outer  blowpipe 
flame  a  bead  which  is  yellow  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling;  in  the 
inner  flame  a  dark-brown  bead,  which  is  opaque  if  excess  of  molybdennm 
is  present.  By  long-continued  heating,  the  molyhdic  oxide  may  be  separ 
rated  in  dark- brown  flakes  floating  in  the  clear  yellow  glass.  With  phoa- 
phoru9  salt  in  the  outer  flame,  all  oxides  of  molybdenum  giye  a  bead  which 
18  greenish  while  hot  and  colorless  on  cooling ;  in  the  inner  flame,  a  clear 
ereen  bead  from  which  molyhdic  oxide  cannot  be  separated  by  continued 
heating. 


TTTNGSTEN,    or    WOLFRAM. 

Symbol,  W.    Atomic  weight,  184. 

TuKGSTEN  is  found  as  ferrous  tungstate  in  the  mineral  woffmw,  tolerably 
abundant  in  Cornwall;  occasionally  also  as  calcium  tungstate  (sehedite  or 
tungsten),  and  as  lend  tungstate  {sckeeUtiTte). 

Metallic  tungsten  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  dark- gray  powder  by  strong- 
ly heating  tungstic  oxide  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  but  requires  for  rasion  an 
exceedingly  high  temperature.  It  is  a  white  metal,  verpr  hard  and  brittle, 
and  has  a  density  of  17.4.  Heated  to  redness  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and 
reproduces  tungstic  oxide. 

Tungsten  forms  two  classes  of  compounds  in  which' it  is  quadrivalent  and 
sexvalent  respectively,  and  a  third  class  of  intermediate  composition  in 
whidi  it  is  apparently  quinquivalent. 

CMorides. — These  compounds  are  foimed  by  heating  metallic  tungsten 
in  chlorine  gas.  The  hexchhuide^  or  lungtstic  chlmiilt^  WClj,  is  also  produced 
together  with  oxy chlorides  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  an  ignited  mixture 
of  tungstic  oxide  and  charcoal.  The  oxychlorides,  being  more  volatile  than 
the  hexchloride,  may  be  separated  from  it  by  sublimation.  The  hexchloride 
forms  dark-violet  s<»les  or  fused  crusts  having  a  bluish-black  metallic  iri- 
de8<-ence.  By  contact  with  water  or  moist  air,  it  is  converted  into  hydro- 
chloric and  tungstic  acids.  The  chlorides,  WCI5,  WCI4,  and  WCl^  are 
formed  when  the  hexchloride  is  heated  in  hydrogen  gas.  The  two  fonner 
are  crystalline:  the  dichloride  is  a  loose,  gray  powder,  destitute  of  crystal- 
line structure.* 

*  Uoscoe,  Journal  of  the  Gbcmical  Society,  1872,  p.  287. 
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A  pentabromide  and  hezbromide  are  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  in 
exoees  of  tungsten. — The  hexfiworidty  Wl*'^,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solu* 
tioQ  of  taugstic  acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid. 

Oxides. — ^Tungsten  forms  three  oxides,  WO,,  W0„  and  WjOq,  neither 
of  which  exhibits  basic  properties,  so  that  there  are  no  tungsten  salts  in 
which  the  mettd  replaces  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  or  takes  the  electro-posi- 
tive part.  The  trioxide  exhibits  decided  acid  tendencies,  uniting  with  basic 
metallic  oxides,  and  forming  crystallizable  salts  called  tungsUute*.  The  pent- 
oxide  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  other  two. 

The  dioridCf  or  TungUou*  oxide,  WO,,  is  most  easily  prepared  by  exposing 
tungstic  oxide  to  hvdrogen,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  dull  redness. 
It  is  a  brown  powoer,  sometimes  assuming  a  crytjtalline  appearance  and 
an  imperfect  metallic  lustre.  It  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air,  and 
bums,  like  the  metal  itself,  to  tungstic  oxide.  It  forms  a  definite  compound 
with  soda. 

The  trioxide,  or  Tungstic  oxide,  W0„  is  most  easilv  prepared  from  native 
calcium  tungstate  by  disestion  in  nitric  or  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  soluble 
calcium  salt  thereby  produced  being  washed  out  with  waiter,  and  the  remain- 
ing tungstic  add  ignited.  From  wolfram  it  may  be  prepared  b^  repeatedly 
digesting  the  mineral  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  ultimately  with  addition 
of  a  little  nitric  acid,  to  diasmve  out  the  iron  and  manganese;  dissolving 
the  remaining  tungstic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia ;  evaporating  to  dryness ; 
and  heating  the  residual  ammonium  tungstate  in  contact  with  the  air. 
Tungstic  oxide  is  a  yellow  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  in  most  acids,  but 
soluble  in  alkalies.  The  hot  solutions  of  the  resulting  alkaline  tnngstatOK, 
when  neatralixed  with  an  acid,  yield  a  yellow  precipitate  of  tungstic  mono- 
kgdrate  or  tungstic  aad,  H,W04  oi*  H,0,  WO^.  Cold  dilute  solutions,  on  the 
other  hand,  yield  with  acids  a  white  precipitate,  consisting  of  itmgstie  dihy^ 
drate  or  hydraied  tungstic  acid,  2HjO,  WO,  or  H,W04,H,0.  Tungstic  acid 
reddens  litmus  and  dissolves  easily  in  alkalies. 

Tungstates. — Tungstic  acid  unites  with  bases  in  various  and  often  in 
very  unusual  proportions.  It  is  capable  of  existing  also  in  two  isomeric 
modifications,  viz. :  1.  Ordinary  tungstic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  forms  insoluble  salts  with  all  metals,  except  the  alkali-metals  and  mag- 
nesium ;  2.  Meiatunostie  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  double 
salts  with  nearly  all  metals.  Ordinary  tungstic  acid  forms  normal  stilts 
containing  M2WO4  or  M,0,WOs,  and  acid  salts  containing  SM.OyTWO^ 
which  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  double  salts  composed  of  diacid  and  tri- 
acid  tungstates,  that  is,  as  2(M.O,2W08)  +  M,0,3W0,.  The  tungstates  of 
pota>«ium  and  sodiunL  es^iedally  the  latter,  aro  sometimes  used  as  mordants 
in  dyeing,  in  place  or  stannates,  also  for  rondering  muslin  and  other  light 
fabrics  uninflammable.  Tungstous  tungstate,  WO^WO,,  which  has  the  com- 
position of  tungsten  pentoacide,  W^O^,  is  a  blue  substance  formed  by  reducing 
tungstic  oxide  or  tungstic  add  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  also  by 
heating  ammonium  tungstate  to  redness  in  a  rotort. 

Metalungstates. — These  salts,  which  have  the  composition  of  quadradd 
timgstates,  M20,4WOs,  are  formed  from  ordinary  tungstates  by  addition  of 
tungstic  add,  or  by  removing  part  of  the  base  by  means  of  an  acid.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  soluble  and  crystallizable.  By  decomposing  barium 
metatungstate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a 
vacuum,  hydrated  metatungstic  acid  is  obtained  in  quadratic  octahedrons, 
apparently  containing  H,W40i3,31H,0;  it  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Silicotungstates.* — By  boiling  gelatinous  silica  with  add  potassium 
tungstate,  a  crystalline  salt  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  of  a  diacid 

•Marlgnac,  Ann.  Chlm.  Phys.  [4],  ill.  6;  Watts*!  Dictionary  of  Cbemistry,  ▼.  916. 
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potaHsiam  tungstate,  6(K,0,2WO,),  or  KjJO^^^'WOjt,  in  which  one-thiitl  i)f 
Uie  potossium  is  leplaced  by  silicon,  viz.,  KgSlOoyViWOs,  so  that  the  silicon 
here  enters  as  a  Ixittylous  element.  The  resalting  eolation  yields  wilb  nier- 
curous  nitrate  a  precipitate  of  mereurous  gUieotung^le;  this,  when  decoin- 

iK)6ed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a  solution  of 
iydrogen  sUicotungHaUy  or  sUicotungstic  acid;  and  the  other  silicotungstates, 
which  are  all  soluble,  are  obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  carbonates. 

SHico-deeitungatie  aeiji,  HgSIO^lOWOa,  is  obtained  as  an  ammonium 
salt  by  boiling  gelatinous  silica  with  solution  of  acid  ammonium  tungstate; 
and  from  this  the  acid  and  its  other  siilts  may  be  obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  preceding.  The  silico-decitungstates  are  very  unstable,  and 
the  acid  is  decomposetl  by  mere  evaporation,  depositing  silica,  and  being 
converted  ioto  tungstosilicie  acid,  which  is  isomeric  with  silicotungstic 
acid,  and  likewise  decomposes  carbonates.  All  three  of  these  acids  are 
capable  of  exchanging  either  one-half  or  the  whole  of  their  basic  hydn^n 
for  metaiB,  then  by  forming  add  and  neutral  salts;  silicotungstic  acid  also 
forms  an  acid  sodium  salt  in  which  only  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  sodium. 

Tungsten  Solphides.— The  disulpkidt,  or  Ttmgntaus  sulphide,  WS,,  is 
obtained  in  soft,  black,  needle-shaped  crystals  by  igniting  tungsten,  or  one 
of  its  oxides,  with  sulphur. 

The  ti-iwlphide,  or  ISinofUie  gulphide^  WSg,  is  formed  by  dissolving  tungstic 
acid  in  ammonium  sulphide,  and  prccipitatinff  with  an  acid,  or  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  tungstate  saturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  it  is  a  light-brown  precipitate,  turning  black  when  dry. 
It  unites  easily  with  basic  metallic  sulphides,  forming  the  thioiMngftaieSf 
'M.^\\iS4f  analogous  to  the  normal  tungstates. 

Peactians  of  Tungsten  Compmmds, — PoluHe  tungstatfs,  ^-r  metntangstnten, 
sujiersaturaled  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  phosphorii*,  oxalic,  or  acetic 
acid,  yield,  on  the' introduction  of  a  piece  of  zinCjB,  beautiftil  blue  color, 
arising  from  the  formation  of  blue  tungsten  oxide.  A  soluble  tungstate, 
mixed  with  ommonium  sulphide,  ami  then  with  excess  of  acid,  yields  a  li^ht- 
brown  precipitate  of  tungstic  sulphide  soluble  in  ammonium  siiljihide. 
Hydrogen  sulvhide  does  not  precipitate  the  acidulated  solution  of  a  tungstate, 
but  tumn  it  ulue,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  blue  oxide.  Ordinary  tung- 
states give,  with  potassium  ferrocyanide,  after  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
a  brown  floccnlent  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water  iree  ^m  acid ;  meta- 
ls ingstates  give  no  precipitates.  Acids,  adaed  to  solutions  of  ordinary  tung- 
states, throw  down  a  white  or  vellow  precipitiite  of  tungstic  acid ;  with 
metatungstates  no  precipitate  is  of)tained. 

All  tungsten  compounds  form  colorless  bends  with  horax  and  phosphorus 
salt,  in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame.  With  boroT,  in  the  inner  flame,  thev  form 
a  yellow  glass,  if  the  quantity  of  tungsten  is  somewhat  considerable,  but 
colorless  with  a  smaller  quantity.  With  phosphmtts  salt  in  the  inner  flame 
they  form  a  glass  of  a  pure  blue  color,  unless  metallic  oxides  are  present, 
which  modify  it:  in  presence  of  iron  the  glass  is  blood-red,  but  the  addition 
of  metallic  tin  renders  it  blue. 

Steel,  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  tungsten,  acquires  extraordinary 
hardness.  Wootz,  or  Indian  steel,  contains  tuiigsien.  Tungsten  has  also  a 
remarkable  effect  on  steel  in  increasing  its  power  of  retaining  magnetism 
when  hardened.  A  horseshoe  magnet  of  ordinary  steel,  weighing  two 
fiounds,  is  considered  of  good  quality  when  it  bears  seven  timeH  its  own 
weight ;  but,  acoordiag  to  Siemens,  a  simihir  magnet  made  with  steel  oon- 
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taining  tungsten  may  be  made  to  carry  twenty  times  its  weight  suspended 
from  the  armature.* 


URANIUM. 

Symbol,  U.    Atomic  weight,  240. 

This  metal  is  found  in  a  few  minemls.  as  pitcJibietule,  which  is  an  oxide, 
and  uranite,  which  is  a  tiliosphate ;  the  former  is  its  principal  ore.  The 
metal  itself  is  isolated  oy  decomposing  the  chloride  with  iiotassium  or 
sodinm,  and  is  obtained  as  a  black  coherent  powder,  or  in  fused  white 
malleable  globules,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pi-ocess  is  con- 
ducted. It  is  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tem^ieratures,  and  does  not 
decompose  water;  but  in  the  paWenilent  stale  it  takis  fire  at  207°  C. 
(405°  F.),  buminjj  with  great  Hpiendor  and  furniing  a  dark-green  oxide.  It 
unites  also  very  violently  with  ciilorine  and  with  sulphur. 

Unmium  forms  two  classes  of  compounds:  viz.,  the  uranous  com- 
pounds, in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  e.  g.^  UCI4,  U()„  17(804),,  etc,  and  the 
uranic  compounds,  m  which  it  is  sexvalent,  e,  g^ 

UO»  UO,Cl»  UO,(NO,)^  UO,(804). 

There  are  also  two  oxides  intermediate  between  uranous  and  uranic  oxide. 
There  is  no  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  fluoride  corresponding  with  uranic 
oxide,  such  as  UCle :  neither  are  there  any  normal  uranic  oxysaltfi,  siich  as 
U(NO|)^  11(804)3,  etc;  but  all  the  uranic  salts  contain  the  group  UO^ 
which  may  be  r^pirded  as  a  bivalent  radicle  (nranyl),  uniting  with  acids  in 
the  usual  proportions  and  forming  normal  salts ;  thus — 

Uranic  oxide  or  Uranyl  oxide  .        .  .  .  (nO,)0 

Uranic  oxychloride  or  Uranyl  chloride  .  .  (UO,}CL 

Uranic  nitrate  or  Uranyl  nitrate       .  .  .  (UO,)(N'Os\ 

Uranic  sulphate  or  Uranyl  sulphate .  .  .  (UO^j^SO^). 

This  view  of  the  composition  of  the  uranic  salts  is  not,  however,  essen- 
tial, since  they  may  also  be  formulated  as  basic  salts  in  tlie  manner  above 
illustrated. 

CUorldes. — Uranous  ehloridef  UCI4,  is  formed,  with  vivid  incandescence, 
by  boming  metallic  uranium  in  chlorine  gas,  also  by  igniting  uranous  oxide 
in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  and,  lastly,  by  heating  uranoso-uranic  oxide  with 
charcoal  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  It  crystallizes  in  dark-green  regular 
octahedrons,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water,  fonning  an  emerald-green  solu- 
tion, which  is  decomposed  when  drop{)ed  into  boiling  water,  giving  off 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  vielding  a  bro¥m  precipitate  of  hydrated  uranous 
oxide.  It  is  a  powerfoJ  deoxidizing  agent  reducing  gold  and  silver,  con- 
vening ferric  salts  into  ferrous  salts,  etc.  Its  vapor-density,  determined  in 
V.  Meyer's  apparatus  (p.  79)  was  found  to  be  13.33  (hydrf>gen  =1),  which 
agrees  closely  with  the  theoretical  number  13.21  deduced  from  tlie  atomic 
weight  of  uranium,  240.t 

*  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society.  1R68,  toI.  xxl.  p.  284. 

fZimmermann,  Berichte  det  deutachen  chemlBchen  Geaellaehall,  xIt.  1934. 
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Uranic  (nxychloride^  or  Uranyl  chloride,  UO^Cl^  is  formed  wlien  dry  chlo- 
rine gas  is  passed  over  red-hot  uranous  oxide  as  aii  orange-yellow  va|ior, 
which  solidifies  to  a  jellow  crystalline  fusible  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
It  forms  doable  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  the  potai«lum 
salt,  for  example,  having  the  composition  U02C1^2KC1,2H,0. 

Uranous  biomidey  VBr^f  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  uranoso- 
uranic  oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide  laden  with  bro- 
mine-vaporj  and  collects  on  the  cooler  parts  of  the  tube  in  black  glistening 
leaflets,  which  are  converted  by  heat  into  a  brown  va^ior  and  may  be  sul> 
limed  unchanged.  It  is  extremely  hygroscopic  Vapor-density,  by  experi- 
ment 19.46,  by  calculation  19.36  (Zimmermann). 

Flaoride8.^Urano60-uranic  oxide.  TJ fi^  treated  with  aqaeons  hydro- 
fluoric acid  yields  a  bulky^  green  powder  consistinpf  of  uranous  fluoride, 
UF4,  and  a  yellow  solution  which  on  evaporation  leaves  uranic  oxy- 
fluoride  or  uranyl  fluoride.  UO^F,.  When  uranous  fluoride  is  heated 
in  a  closed  crucible,  a  white  Buolimiite  is  fonned ;  and  if  the  crucible  be 
then  left  to  coul  and  this  sublimate  be  removed,  a  fresh  white  sublimate 
will  be  formed,  and  so  on  till  nothing  is  left  in  the  crucible  but  uranous 
oxide,  UO^  The  white  sublimate,  for  the  formation  of  which  access  of  air 
is  of  course  neocRsasy,  is  isomeric  with  the  yellow  oxyfluoride  above  men- 
tioned, and  is  distingtiished  as  a-UOjF,.* 

Oxides. —  Uranous  oxide,  VO^  formerly  mistaken  for  metallic  uranium, 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  oxide,  UsOg,  or  uranic  oxalate  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen.  It  is  a  brown  powder^  sometimes  highly  crystalline.  In  the 
finely^ivided  state  it  is  pyrophonc.  It  dissolves  in  acids  forming  green 
salts. 

Uranoso-itranie  (Kn<f«,U|Og=  UO„2UO,.— This  oxide  forms  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  pitchblende.  It  is  obtained  artificially  by  igniting  tlie  metal  or 
uranous  oxide  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  by  gentle  ignition  of  uranic  oxide 
or  uranic  nitrate.  It  forms  a  dark-green  velvety  powder  of  specific  gravity 
7.1  to  7.3.  When  ignited  in  hydrogen,  or  with  sodium,  charcoal,  or  sul- 
phur, it  is  reduced  to  uranous  oxide.  When  ipiited  alone  it  yields  a  blac-k 
oxide^  UgO^.  Uranoso-uranic  oxide  dissolves  m  strong  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yielding  a  mixture  of  uranous  and  uranic  salt ;  by  nitric  acid 
it  is  oxidized  to  uranic  nitmte. 

Uranic  oxide,  or  Uranyl  oxidcy  VOy — Uranium  and  its  lower  oxides  dis- 
solve in  nitric  acid,  forming  uranic  nitrate ;  and  when  this  salt  is  heated  in 
a  glass  tube  till  it  begins  to  decompose  at  250^,  pure  uranic  oxide  remains 
in  the  form  of  a  chamois-yellow  powder.  Hydrated  uranic  oxide,^  UO„2H20, 
cannot  be  prepared  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt  with  alkalies,  inasmuch  as 
the  precipitate  always  carries  down  alkali  with  it ;  but  it  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  in  absolute  alcohol  at  a  moderate 
heat,  till  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  nitrous  ether,  aldehyde,  and 
other  vapors  are  given  off,  and  a  spongy  yellow  mass  remains,  which  is  the 
hydroxide.  In  a  vacuum  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  at  100^  C.  in  the  air 
it  gives  off  half  its  water,  leaving  the  monohydrait,  UO^HtO,  or  Uranyl  di' 
kydroridey  UO^COH),.  This  hydrate  cannot  be  deprived  oi  all  its  water 
without  exposing  it  to  a  heat  suflident  to  drive  off  part  of  the  oxygen  and 
reduce  it  to  uranoso-uranic  oxide. 

Uranic  oxide  and  its  hydrates  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  the  uranic 
salts.  The  nitrate,  (UO,)(N08)s,6H,0,  may  be  prepared  from  pitchblende 
by  dissolving  the  pulverized  mineral  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  drjmess, 
aading  water,  and  filtering ;  the  liquid  yields  by  due  evaporation  crystals 

*  A.  Smlthel  18,  Chem.  Soc.  Joamal,  xUiL  12S. 
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of  unmic  nitrate,  which  are  imrified  by  a  repetition  of  the  process,  and, 
lastly,  dissolved  in  ether.    This  latter  solution  yields  the  pure  nitrate. 

UrasuUes, — Uranic  oxide  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  oxides.  The 
oranates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  uranic  salt  with 
a  caustic  alkali:  those  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  mettils  by  precipitating 
a  mixture  of  a  uranic  salt  and  a  salt  of  the  other  metal  with  ammonia,  or 
by  igniting  a  double  carbonate  or  acetate  of  uranium  and  the  other  metal 
(calcio-uranic  ai^etate,  for  example)  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  uranates 
have,  for  the  most  part,  the  composition  M,0,2U03.  They  are  yellow,  in- 
soluble in  water,  soluble  in  acids.  Those  which  contain  fixed  bases  are  not 
decomposed  at  a  red  he<'it;  but  at  a  white  heat  the  uranic  oxide  is  reduced 
to  uran4i80-uranic  oxide  or  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  to  uranous  oxide :  the 
mass  obtained  by  this  last  method  easily  takes  fire  in  contact  with  the  air. 
Sodium  luxmate,  Na,0,2UO^  is  much  used  for  imparting  a  yellowish  or 
greenish  color  to  glass  and  as  a  yellow  pigment  in  the  glazing  of  ^)orcelain. 
The  '* uranium  yellow"  for  these  purposes  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by 
roasting  pitchblende  with  lime  in  a  reverberatory  furnace ;  treating  the  re- 
sulting calcium  uranate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  mixing  the  solution  of 
uranic  sulphate  thus  obtained  with  sodium  carbonate,  by  which  the  uranium 
is  first  precipitated  together  with  other  metals,  but  then  redissolved  tolerably 
free  from  impurity  by  excess  of  the  alkali ;  and  treating  the  liquid  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  which  throws  down  hydrated  sodium  uranate,  Na^O,- 
2UOs,6n,(>.  Ammoniian  uranate  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and 
qnitc  insoluble  in  water  containing  sal-ammoniac ;  it  may,  therefore,  be  pre- 
pared by  precipitating  a  solutum  of  sodium  uranate  with  that  salt.  It  <»ccnrB 
in  commerce  as  a  fine  deep-yellow  pigment,  also  called  *'  uranium  yellow." 
This  salt,  when  heated  to  redn(>s8,  leaves  pure  uranoso-uranic  oxide,  and 
may,  therefore,  serve  us  the  raw  material  for  the  preparation  of  otlier  ura- 
nium compounds. 

Uranous  salts  form  green  solutions,  from  which  ca*i9tic  aikalies  throw 
down  a  red -brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of  uranous  hydrate;  alkaline  ear" 
bonaietf,  green  precipitates  whicn  dissolve  in  excess,  especially  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  forming  green  solutions.  Ammonium  sulphide  forms  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  uranous  sulphide ;  hydrogen  sulphide^  no  precipitate. 

Uranic  salts  are  yellow,  and  yield  with  eaualic  alkalies  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate of  alkaline  uranate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Alkaline 
eai-banaies  form  a  yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  carbonate  of  uranium 
and  the  alkali-metal,  soluble  in  excess,  especially  of  acid  ammonium  or 
potaasium  carbonate.  Ammonium  sulphide  forms  a  black  precipitate  of 
uranic  sulphide.  Hydrogen  sulphide  forms  no  precipitate,  but  reauces  the 
uranic  to  a  green  uranous  salt.  PoUusium  ferroeyanide  forms  a  red-brown 
precipitiite. 

All  uranium  compounds,  fnsed  with  phosphorus  salt  or  Ixyrax  in  the  outer 
blowpipe  flame,  produce  a  clear  yellow  glass,  which  becomes  greenish  on 
cooling.  In  the  inner  flame  the  glass  assumes  a  green  color,  becoming  still 
greener  on  cooling.  The  oxides  of  uranium  are  not  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  on  charcoal. 

Uranium  compounds  are  used,  us  already  observed,  in  enamel  painting 
and  for  the  staining  of  glass,  uranous  oxide  giving  a  fine  black  color,  and 
uranic  oxide  a  delicate  greenish-yellow,  highly  fluorescent  glaHs.  Uranium 
salts  are  also  used  in  photography. 
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upon  stannous  chloride :  it  is  a  grayish,  slimy  sabstanoe,  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  in  ammonia. 

The  dioxide,  or  Stannic  oxide,  SnO^  occurs  native  as  tin-«(oiie  or 
camiterite,  the  common  ore  of  tin,  and  is  easily  formed  by  heating  tin, 
stannous  oxide,  or  stannous  hydrate  in  contact  with  the  air.  As  thus  pre- 
pared it  is  a  white,  or  yellowish  amorphous  powder;  but  by  passing  tlie 
vap<»r  of  stannic  chloride  mixed  with  aqueous  vapor  through  a  rpd-hot  por- 
celain tul)e,  it  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  It  is  not  attacked  by  adds,  even 
in  the  concentrated  state. 

Stannic  oxide  forms  two  hydroxides,  differing  from  one  another  in  com- 
position and  properties ;  both,  however,  being  acids,  and  capable  of  forming 
saltM  by  exchanging  their  hydrogen  for  metals.  These  liydroxides  or  adds 
are  stannic  acid,  SnO|,H20,  or  HjSnOg  or  Ozz8n(OH)»  and  meta- 
stannic  acid,  SnjOioydH^O,  or  H,(^n.O,5  or  SnjO^COH),,,  the  foinier 
being  capable  of  exchanging  tlie  whole  ot  its  hydrogen  for  metal,  and  form- 
ing the  stannates  containmg  M^SnOg ;  while  the  latter  exchanges  only  one- 
fifth  of  its  hydrogen,  foiming  the  m  etas  tan  nates,  HgM-SmOij. 

Slannie  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids  from  solutions  of  alkaline  stannatei^ 
also  from  solution  of  stannic  chloride,  by  calcium  or  barium  carbonate  not 
in  excess;  alkaline  carbonates  thmw  down  an  acid  stannate.  When  dried 
in  the  air  at  ordinory  temperatures  it  has,  according  to  Weber,  the  com* 
position  Sn02,2H20;  in  a  vacuum  half  the  water  is  given  off,  leaving 
8nO„H,0. 

Stannic  hydroxide  diFsolves  in  the  stronger  acids,  forming  the  stannic  Raits ; 
thus  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  ttarmic  suiphate,  SnCSOf)]  or  8nO,2SOs. 
Hydroehlone  acid  converts  it  into  the  tetrachloride.  The  stannic  salts  of 
oxygen-acids  are  very  unstable. 

Annates. — Stannic  hydroxide  exhibits  acid  much  more  decidedly  than 
basic  properties  It  forms  easily  soluble  sails  with  the  alkalies,  ana  from 
these  the  insoluble  stannates  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  may  be 
obtained  by  precipitation.  Sodittm  8(annatej  Na^nOj,  which  is  much  used 
in  calico-printing  as  a  "  preparing  salt''  or  mordant,  is  produced  on  the  large 
scaJe  by  fusing  tin-stone  with  hydrate,  nitrate,  chloride,  or  sulphide  of  sodium ; 
by  boiling  the  tin  ore  with  caustic  soda-tolution ;  by  fusing  metallic  tin  with 
a  mixture  of  sodium  nitrate  and  carbonate ;  or  by  heating  it  with  soda-eolu- 
tion  mixed  with  sodium  and  nitrate  and  chloride.* 

MetaMannic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  tin.    When 

dried  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  contains  5SnO|,10H,O  or 

H||^n50i5,5H,0,  but  at  100°  it  gives  off  5  molecules  of  water  and  is  reduced 

to  Hi^n^Oic.    It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  insoluble  in  water  and  in 

acids.    It  oissolves  slowly  in  alkalies,  forming  the  metastannates,  but  is 

gradually  deposited  in  its  original  state  as  the  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid 

K  O  ) 
from  the  air.    The  potassium  salt,  K^Hfinfin^  or  4fj'o  1  (^"^s)»  ^^^  ^ 

precipitated  in  the  solid  state  by  adding  pieces  of  solid  potash  to  a  solution 
of  metastannic  acid  in  cold  potash.  It  is  gummy,  uncrystallizable,  and 
strongly  alkaline.  The  sodivm  sail,  'Stt^Hfinfii^  prepared  in  like  manner, 
is  crystallo-granular,  and  dissolves  slowly,  but  completely,  in  wat^.  The 
metastannates  exist  only  in  the  hydratea  state,  being  decomposed  when 
deprived  of  their  basic  water. 

SnlphideB. — ^The  monondphide,  SnS,  is  prepared  by  fusing  tin  with 
excess  of  sulphur,  and  strongly  heating  the  product  It  is  a  lead-gray, 
brittle  substance,  fVisible  at  a  red  heat,  and  soluble  with  evolution  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  hot  hydrochh)ric  ncid.  A  Sifsauisuipkide  may  lie 
formed  by  gently  heating  the  above  compound  with  a  third  ot  its  weight  of 

*  Richardflon  and  Watts'a  ('hemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  Part  Iv.  p.  80, and  Fart  t.  p.  842. 
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sulphnr :  it  is  yellowish-gntjir,  and  easily  decomposed  by  heat.  The  hint^ 
phide^  SnS,,  or  Monaic  gold,  is  prepared  by  exposing  to  a  low  red  heat,  in  a 
glass  flask,  a  mixture  of  12  parts  of  tin,  6  of  nierenry,  6  of  sal-ammoniac, 
and  7  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Sal-ammoniac,  cinnabar,  and  stannous  chlo- 
ride sublime,  while  the  bisulphide  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
the  form  of  biilliant  gold-colored  scales ;  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  sold 
powder.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous  light-yellow 
powder  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride. 

Stannous  salts  give  with: 

Fixed  eaiudie  alkaUes:  white  hydi  oxide,  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonia:  carhoncUes  of  ^ 

potassium,  sodium  and  >  white  hydroxide,  nearly  insoluble  in  excess. 

ammonium      .        .      j 

1  black-brown  precipitate  of  monosulphide, 
soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide  containing 
excess  of  sulphur,  and  reprecipitated  by 
acids  as  yellow  bisulphide. 

Stannic  salts  give  with 

Fixed  eausUc  alkalies:  white  hydroxide,  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammonia:  white  hydroxide,  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
AlhaHne  earbonaies:  white  hydroxide,  slightly  soluble  in  excess. 
Ammanmrn  carbcnale :  white  hydroxide,  insoluble. 
Hydrogen  sulphide:  yellow  precipitate  of  bisulphide. 
Ammonium  mUphide:  the'  same,  soluble  in  excess. 

Trichloride  of  gold,  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  gives 
rise  to  a  brownish-purple  precipitate,  called  purple  of  Oassius,    See  Gold. 

The  useful  ai>plications  of  tin  are  very  numerous.  Tinned  piate  consists 
of  iron  superficially  alloyed  with  this  metal ;  pewter  of  the  nest  kind  is 
chiefly  tin,  hardened  by  the  admixture  of  a  little  antimony,  etc  CkK>king- 
vessels  of  copper  are  usually  tinned  in  the  interior.  The  use  of  tin  solu- 
tions in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  has  been  already  mentioned. 


TITANIUM. 

Symbol,  Ti.    Atomic  weight,  48. 

This  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals,  and  is  never  found  in  the  metallic  state. 
The  most  important  titanium  minerals  are  rutiie,  brookite,  and  anaioM,  which 
are  di&rent  forms  of  titanic  oxide,  and  the  several  varieties  of  titaniferous 
iron,  consisting  of  ferrous  titanate,  sometimes  alone,  but  more  generally 
mixed  with  ferric  or  ferroso-ferric  oxide.  Occasionally  in  the  slag  adhering 
to  the  bottom  of  blast-furnaces  in  which  iron  ore  is  reduced,  small  brilliant 
oopper-colored  cubes  are  found  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass,  and  in  the 
highest  decree  infusible.  This  suhstance,  of  which  a  single  smelting-fumace 
in  the  Hartz  produced  as  much  as  80  pounds,  was  formerly  believed  to  he 
metallic  titanium.  Wohler,  however,  has  shown  it  to  be  a  compound  of 
titanium  cyanide  with  titanium  nitrite.    When  these  crystals  are  powdered, 
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mixed  with  potassium  hydroxide,  and  fused,  ammonia  is  evolved  and  potas- 
sium titanate  is  farmed. 

Metallic  titanium  in  a  finely  divided  state  may  he  obtained  by  heating 
titanium  and  potassium  fluoride  with  potassium.  This  element  is  remark- 
able for  its  affinity  for  nitrogen:  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  simulttineouaiy 
aljsorlw  oxygen  and  nitro^n. 

Titanium  is  tetnidic,  like  tin,  and  forms  two  classes  of  compounds :  die 
titanic  compounds  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  c.  g.,  TiClf,  TiO,.  and  the 
titanous  compounds,  in  whioli  it  is  apparently  trivalent,  but  lealiy  nho 
quadrivalent,  «.  g.,  Ti,Cle  or  Cl,Ti.TiClj. 

ChlorideB.--- Ti/anmis  chloride,  Ti,Q«,  is  produced  bv  passing  the  vapor 
of  titanic  chloride  mixed  with  hydrogc-n  through  a  red-hot  tube;  it  forms 
dnrk-violet  scales  having  a  strong  lustre.  THanie  chhride^  TiCl4,  is  pre^Mired 
by  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  titanic  oxide  and  charcoal. 
It  is  a  colorlera,  volatile,  fuming  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.7609 
Ht  QP  C,  vapor-density  =  6.836.  and  boiling  at  135*^  C.  (276**  F.).  It  unites 
very  violentlv  with  water,  ana  forms  dennite  com(x>imds  with  ammonia, 
ammonium  chlori<le,  hydrogen  cyanide,  cyauogen  chloride,  phosphine,  and 
sulphur  tetrachloride. 

Fluorides. — Titanous  fitunide,  Ti,F^  is  obtained  as  a  violet  powder  by 
igniting  potassio-titanic  fluoride  in  hydro|:en  gas,  and  treating  the  resulting 
mass  with  hot  water.  Tiianie  fluoride,  T1F4,  passes  over  as  a  fuming  coloi^ 
less  liquid  when  titanic  oxide  is  distilled  with  fluorspar  and  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  in  a  (.latinum  app:iratus.  It  unites  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
metallic  fluorides,  fbnning  double  salts  called  titanofluorides  or  fluo- 
titanates,  isomorphous  with  the  silioofluorides,  tircofluorides,  etc,  c.  a., 
TiF4,2KF,  TiF4,CaF,. 

Ozidea, — The  sesquioxide,  or  Titanout  oxide,  Ti,0^  is  obtained  by  ignit- 
ing the  dioxide  in  hydrogen  as  a  black  powder,  which,  when  heated  in  the 
air  to  a  very  high  temperature,  oxidizes  to  titanic  oxide. 

The  dioxide,  or  Titanic  oxide,  occurs  native  in  three  difierent  foims,  viz., 
as  rutile  and  anatase,  which  are  dimetric;  and  brookite,  which  is  trimetric; 
of  these  anatase  is  the  purest,  and  rutile  the  most  abundant  To  obtain  pure 
titanic  oxide,  rutile  or  titaniferous  iron  ore  reduced  to  fine  powder  b  fused 
with  twice  its  weight  of  pt'tassium  carbonate,  and  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid,  whereupon  titano-fluoride  of  potissium  soon  be- 
gins to  separate.  From  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  ammonia  throws 
down  snow-white  ammonium  titanate,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  when  ignited  gives  reddish-brown  lumps  of  titanic  oxide.  This 
oxide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acidsL  except  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
By  fusing  it  with  six  times  its  weight  of  acid  potassium  sulpnate  a  clear 
yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which  dissolves  perfectly  in  warm  water. 

Titanic  oxide  apjpears  to  form  two  hydroxides  or  acids  analogous  to  stan- 
nic and  metastaniuc  adds.  One  of  these,  called  titanic  acid,  is  precipi- 
tated by  ammonia  from  a  solution  of  titanic  chloride  as  a  white  powder, 
which  dissolves  easily  in  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  even 
when  these  acids  are  rather  dilute ;  but  these  dilute  solutions  when  boilc  d 
deposit  metatitanic  hydrate  as  a  eoft  white  powder,  which,  like  the 
anhydrous  oxide,  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  except  strong  sulphuric  add. 

The  titanates  have  not  been  much  studied;  most  of  them  may  be  repre- 
sented bv  the  formulas  M4Ti04  =  2MATiO^  and  M,TiOj  =  M,0,TiO,  (the 
symbol  M  denoting  a  univalent  metal).  The  titanates  of  calcium  and  iron 
occur  as  natui-al  minerals.  The  titanates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  formed 
by  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  alkaline  hydroxides,  carbonates,  or  acid  sol- 
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{>hate8,  flome  of  tlieni  also  in  the  wet  way.  When  finelj-inilverized  and 
evigated,  they  dissolve  in  moderaiely  warm  ouneeiitraiea  hydrochloric 
add ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  dissolved  titanic  acid  w  precipitated  on 
boiling  the  solution  with  dilute  acid.  The  normal  titanates  of  the  alkali- 
nietsils,  M,TiO„  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  acids.  The  titanates 
of  the  earth-meials  and  heavy  metals  are  inaolubie,  and  may  be  obtained  by 
precipitation. 

In  a  solution  of  titanic  ncid  in  hydrochloric  acid  containing  as  little  free 
acid  as  possible,  (ineture  of  guU%  produces  an  orange-colored  precipitate ;  po- 
tassium  ferroc^anide,  a  dark-brown  precipitate. 

Titanic  oxide  fused  with  borax,  or  better  with  microoosmic  salt  in  the 
inner  blowpipe  flame,  forms  a  glass  whicli  is  yellow  while  hot,  but  liecomes 
violet  on  cooling.  The  delicacy  of  this  reaction  ia  much  increaseu  by  melt- 
ing a  little  metidlic  zinc  in  the  bead. 


ZIRCONIUM. 

Symbol,  Zr.    Atomic  weight,  90. 

This  is  a  tetrad  metal,  intermeiliate  in  many  of  its  properties  between 
aluminium  and  silicon.  Its  oxide,  zirconia,  was  first  obtained  by  Klaproth 
in  1789,  from  zircon,  which  is  a  silicate  of  zirconium.  It  has  since  been 
found  in  fergusonite,  eudialyte,  and  two  or  three  other  rare  minerals. 

Zirconium,  like  silicon,  is  capable  of  existing  in  three  different  stiites, 
amorphous,  crystalline,  and  graphitoidal.*  The  amorphous  and  crystalline 
varieties  are  obtained  by  processes  similar  to  those  described  for  preparing 
the  correspondinjiC  modifications  of  silicon  (p.  222);  graphito.dal  zirconium 
was  once  obtained  by  Trooet  in  attempting  to  decompose  sodium  zirconate 
with  iron  in  light  scales  of  a  steel-gruy  color.  Amorphous  zirconium  when 
heated  in  the  air  takes  fire  at  a  heat  somewhat  below  redness,  and  burns 
with  a  bright  light  forming  zirconia.  Crystalline  zirconium  forms  very 
hard  brittle  scales  resembling  antimony  in  color  and  lustre ;  it  bums  in  the 
air  only  at  the  heat  of  the  ox^'hydrogen  blowpipe,  bnt  takes  fire  at  a  red 
heat  in  chlorine  gas.  Zirconium  is  but  little  attacked  by  the  ordinary 
acids;  but  hydrofluoric  add  dissolves  it  readily,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Zirconium  Oxide,  or  Zlroonia,  ZrO^,  is  prepared  bv  stronpfly  igniting 
zinxm  (zirconium  silicate)  with  four  times  its  weight  of  dry  sodium  carbon- 
ate and  a  small  quantity  of  sixlium  hydrate.  The  silica  is  sepanited  from 
the  fiised  mass  by  hydrochloric  acid  an  described  in  the  case  of  beryllia;  the 
roKulting solution  is  treated  with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  zirconia,  gen- 
erally mixed  with  ferric  oxide;  the  precipitate  is  r  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
add ;  and  the  solution  is  boiled  with  exc  ss  of  sodium  tliiosulphate  as  long 
as  sulphurous  acid  continues  to  escape,  whereby  pure  zirconia  in  precipitatecL 
the  wnole  of  the  iron  remaining  in  the  solution.  Zirconia  thus  ootainea 
forms  a  white  powder,  or  hard  lumps,  of  specific  gravity  4.35  to  4.9.  By 
fusing  it  with  borax  in  a  pottery-furnace  and  dissolving  out  the  soluble  salts 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  zirconia  is  obtained  in  small  quadratic  prbnis  iso- 
uiorplious  with  the  native  oxides  of  tin  and  tittminm. 

Zirconium  hydroxides  are  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  a  zir- 

«  T roost,  Bull.  eSoc.  Chiiu.,  1866,  i.  213. 
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conium  salt  with  ammonia:  the  precipitate  contains  ZrH,0,  =  ZtO.,H,0 
or  ZrHfi^  =-  Zr02,2H,0,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  drieid. 

Ziroonia  acts  botn  as  a  base  and  as  an  acid.  After  ignition  it  is  insoluble 
in  all  adds  except  hydrofluoric  and  veiy  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  hy- 
droxide dissolves  easily  in  adds,  forming  the  zirconium  salts ;  the  normal 
sulphate  has  the  composition  ZrCSOf),  or  Zr0^2S08. 

Compounds  of  zirconia  with  the  stronger  bases,  called  zircon  at  es.  are 
obtained  b^  precipitating  a  zirconium  salt  with  potash  or  soda,  or  by  igniting 
zirconia  with  an  alkaline  hydrate.  Potassium  streono/^  dissolves  completely 
in  water.  Three  sodium  zh'conaJtes  have  been  formed,  containing  Na^ZiOj 
=  Na,0,ZK), ;  Na^ZiO*  =  2Na,0,ZrO, ;  and  Na^gO^  =  Na,0,8ZrO^ 

Zirooniam  Fluoride,  &F4,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  zirconia  or  the 
hydroxide  in  hydrofluoric  acid ;  or  in  the  anhydrous  state,  by  igniting  zir- 
conia with  ammonium  and  hydrogen  fluoride  till  all  the  ammonium  fluoride 
is  driven  oflT.  It  unites  with  other  metallic  fluorides,  forming  double  salts, 
called  zircofluorides  or  fluozirconates,  which  are  isomorphous  with 
the  corresponding  silicofluorides,  stannofluorides,  and  titanofluorides,  and  are 
mostly  represented  by  the  formulae — 

4MF,ZrF4;  3MF,ZrF4;  2MF,ZrF4;  MF,ZrF4, 

in  which  M  denotes  a  monad  metiiL  The  sodium  salt,  however,  has  the 
composition  SNaFjSZrF^. 


THORIUM. 

Symbol,  Th.    Atomic  weight,  231.6. 

This  very  rare  metal  was  discovered  in  1828  b^  Berzelius  in  thorite,  a 
mineral  from  the  Norwegian  island  Lovon,  in  which  it  exists  as  a  silicate. 
It  has  since  been  found  in  euxenite,  pyrochlore,  and  a  few  other  minerals, 
all  very  scarce. 

Metallic  thorium  is  obtained  by  reducing  the  chloride  with  potassium  or 
sodium  as  a  gray  powder,  which  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  pressure,  and 
has  a  density  of  7.66  to  7.795.  It  is  not  oxidized  by  water,  dissolves  easily 
in  nitric,  slowly  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  Lb  not  attacked  by  caustic  alkalies. 

Thorium  forms  but  one  class  of  compounds,  in  all  of  which  it  is  quad- 
rivalent. 

Thorinm  Oxide,  or  Thoria,  ThO,,  is  prepared  by  decomposing  thorite 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  separating  the  silica  in  the  usual  wav,  treating  the 
filtered  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to  separate  lead  and  tin,  and  pre- 
cipitating the  thoria  by  ammonia,  together  with  nmall  quantities  of  the  oxides 
of  iron,  manganese,  and  uranium.  To  get  rid  of  these  the  precipitate  is  re- 
dis'iolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  hot  saturated  solution  is  ooiled  with 
a  solution  of  normal  potassium  sulphate.  The  thorium  is  thereby  precipi- 
tated as  thorium  and  potassium  sulphate:  and  from  the  solution  of  tnis  salt 
in  hot  water  the  thorium  is  precipitatai  by  alkalies  as  a  hydroxide,  which 
on  ignition  yields  pure  thoria. 

Thoria  is  white  and  very  heavy,  its  speciflc  gravity  being  9.402.  After 
ignition  it  is  insoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  dissolves  in 
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strong  Bulphnric  acid  only  after  prolonged  heating.     The  hydroxide^  pre- 
cipitated uom  thorium  8aJtB  by  alkalies,  dlasolves  easily  in  acids. 

Thorium  Chloride,  ThCl4,  prepared  by  igniting  an  intimate  mixture 
of  tlioria  and  charcoal  in  chlorine  gas,  sublimes  in  white  shining  crystals. 
It  forms  double  salts  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

Thorium  Sulphate,  Th(S04)«  crystallizes  with  yarious  quantities  of 
water,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  its  solution  is  eyaporated. 
Thorium  and  potaa$ium  sulphate,  ThK4(S04)4,2H20,  separates  as  a  crystalline 
powder  when  a  cmst  of  potassium  sulphate  is  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
thorium  sulphate.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  solution  of  potassium  sulphate. 

38 
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METALS  OF  THE  AKTIMONY  GROUP. 

Vanadiiim.  Tantohmi. 

Antiroonj.  Niobiiim. 

Bwinnth. 


Symbol,  V.    Atomic  weight,  51^ 

Vahadium  is  finmd  in  small  qnaotltT  in  some  iron  ores,  ako  as  vamadaU 
of  lead.  It  has  likewise  been  diKovered  in  the  iron  slag  of  Sufibidshiie, 
and  more  recently  bj  Roscoe,*  in  laiger  quantity  in  the  ctipi  er-bearing 
beds  at  Alderley  Edge  and  Mottnim  BL  Andrews  in  Cbeshire. 

Metallic  Tanadinm  is  obtained  by  prolonged  ignition  of  the  dichloride  in 
pure  dry  hydrogen  as  a  gmyish-white  |H>wder,  appearing  nnder  tlie  micro- 
scope  as  a  crystalline  mass,  with  a  strong  silver  white  lustre.  It  is  non- 
volatile; decomposes  water  at  100° ;  does  not  tarnish  in  the  air:  bums  with 
brilliant  scintillations  when  thrown  into  a  flame;  bums  vividly  when  quickly 
heated  in  oxygen,  forming  the  pentoxide;  is  insoluble  in  liydrochloric  acid; 
diwolves  slowly  in  hydrofluoric  acid  with  evolution  of  liydrogen,  rapidly  in 
nitric  acid,  forming  a  blue  solution.  In  a  current  of  chlorine  it  takes  fire, 
and  is  converted  into  the  tetrachloride. 

Vanadium  was,  till  lately,  r^i;arded  as  a  hexad  metal,  analogous  to  tung- 
sten and  molybdenum ;  but  Bnscoe  has  shown  that  it  is  a  jpeiitad,  belonging 
to  the  phcisphonis  and  anenic  group.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  the 
compoHition  of  the  oxides  and  oxychloridee^  and  on  the  isomoiphism  of  the 
vanadates  with  the  phosphates. 

Vanadium  Oxides. — Vanadium  forms  five  oxides  represented  by  the 
formulie  V,0,  V,0„  V,0„  V,0|,  V^O^,  analogous,  therefore,  to  the  oxides 
of  nitrogen. 

The  monoxide,  V^O,  is  formed  by  prolonged  expoaure  of  metallic  vanadium 
to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperature,  more  quickly  at  a  dull  red  heat.  It  is  a 
bn>\vn  substance,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air,  is  gradually  converted  into 
the  higher  oxides. 

The  diozule,  V,0^  which  was  reganled  by  Berxelins  »8  metallic  vanadium, 
is  obtained  by  reducing  either  of  the  higher  oxides  with  potassium,  <»r  by 
pnR^ing  the  vapor  of  vanadium  oxytrichloride  (VOCl,),  mixed  with  excess 
of  hydrogen,  through  a  oombustion  tube  containing  red-hot  charcoal.  As 
obtamed  by  the  second  process,  it  forms  a  light-gray  glittering  powder,  or  a 
metallically  lustrous  crystalline  crust,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3.64,  brittle, 
very  diflScult  to  fuse,  and  a  conductor  of  electricity.  When  heated  to  red- 
ness in  the  air,  it  takes  fire  and  bums  to  black  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in 
sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  forming  a  dark-hlne  liquid. 

The  dioxide  tnay  be  prepared  in  solution  bv  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen (evolved  by  metallic  zinc,  cadmium,  or  sodium-amalgam),  on  a  solution 

*  FrooeedingB  of  the  Royal  Society,  xtL  223. 
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of  yanadic  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  A  Her  passing  through  all  shades  of  blue 
and  green,  the  liquid  acquires  a  permanent  lavender  tint,  and  then  contains 
the  vanadium  in  solution  as  dioxide,  or  as  hypovanadious  salt.  This 
ooin|)ound  absorbs  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  any  other  known  substance, 
and  bleaches  indigo  and  other  vegetable  colors  as  quickly  as  chlorine. 

Vanadium  dioxide  may  be  regarded  as  entering,  into  many  vanadium 
compounds,  as  a  bivalent  radicle  (just  like  uranyl  in  the  uranic  compounds), 
and  mny  therefore  be  called  vanadyl. 

Vanadium  irioxide^  V,Oj,  or  Vanadyl  numoxidej  (V,0,)''0,  is  obtained  l.y 
igniting  the  pentoxide  in  hydrogen  gas,  or  in  a  crucible  lined  with  char- 
coal. It  is  a  black  powder,  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre,  and  infusible; 
by  pre«ure  it  may  be  united  into  a  coherent  mass  which  conducts  elec- 
tricity. When  exposed  warm  to  the  air,  it  glows,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  pentoxide.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  slowly  abHorbs 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  tetroxide.  By  ignition  in  chlorine  gas  it  is 
converted  into  vanadyl  trichloride  and  vanadium  pentoxide.  It  is  insoluble 
in  acids,  but  may  be  obtained  in  solution  by  the  reducing  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  (evolved  from  metallic  magnesium)  on  a  solution  of  vanadic  acid 
in  sulphoric  acid. 

Voitadivm  letroxide,  Hypovanadic  oxidey  or  Vanadyl  dhMe,  ^fii=  ( Vj02)0^ 
— This  oxide  is  produced  either  by  oxidation  of  the  dioxide  or  ti-ioxide.  or 
bv  (Hirtial  reduction  of  the  pentoxide ;  also  by  heating  hypovanadic  chlo- 
ride, V^OfCl,,  to  redness  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide.*  By  allow- 
ing the  trioxide  to  absorb  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  tetroxide  is 
obtained  in  blue  shining  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  the  more  easily  in 
proportion  as  it  has  been  less  strongly  ignited,  forming  solutions  of  hypo- 
vanadic salts,  which  have  a  bright-blue  ct>lor.  The  same  solutions  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  moderate  reducing  agents,  such  as  sulphurous, 
sulphydric,  or  oxalic  acid,  upon  vanadic  acid  in  solution ;  also  by  passing  air 
through  acid  solutions  of  the  dioxide  till  a  permanent  blue  color  is  attained. 
With  the  hydroites  and  normal  carbonaies  of  the  fixed  alhdieB^  they  form  a 
grayish-white  precipitate  of  hydrated  oxide,  VjO^jHJD,  which  dissolves  in 
a  moderate  excess  of  the  reagent,  but  is  reprecipitated  by  a  large  excess  in 
the  form  of  a  vanadate  of  the  alkali-metal. 

Amiaonia  in  excess  produces  a  brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  water, 
but  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia. — Ammonium  nUphide  forms  a 
black-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess. — Tincture  of  gaU»  forms  a  finely 
divided  black  precipitate,  which  gives  to  the  liquid  the  appearance  of 
ink. 

Hypovanadic  tn'sulphate,  V204,3S03  4*  6HsO,  is  obtained  as  a  blue  deli- 
quescent crystalline  pow^ler  by  di&solving  vanadic  oxide  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  reducing  the  solution  with  sulphurous  acid.  A  salt  of  similar 
character,  containing  411,0,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  concentrated 
solution  with  strong  sulphuric  add.  A  dimUphale,  ¥,04,280,  +  7Ufi,  is 
obtained  as  a  light-blue  crystalline  powder,  wlien  the  pure  trisulphate,  or 
the  residue  left  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  tetroxide  in  sulphuric  acid, 
18  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  (Crow).  Berselius  by  similar  means  ob- 
tained a  disnlphate  with  4H,0. 

Vanadium  tetroxide  also  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  oxides,  form- 
ing salts  called  hypo  vanadates^  all  of  which  are  Insoluble,  except  those 
of  the  alkali-metals.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  hypovanadates  are 
brown,  and  when  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  they  acquire  a  splendid  red- 
purple  color,  arising  from  the  formation  of  a  sulphur  salt.  Acids  color  them 
blue,  by  forming  a  double  hypovanadic  salt ;  iineture  of  galls  colors  them 
blackish-blue.  The  insoluble  hypovanadates,  when  moistened  or  covered 
with  water,  become  green,  and  are  converted  into  vanadates. 

•  J.  K.  Cro  w,  Chem.  Soc.  Jour.,  1876,  U.  458. 
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Crow  has  obtained  the  following  hrpovanadateB  by  treating  hyporanadic 
chloride  with  the  corresponding  bawB : — 

Potamamsalt       ....  KfifiVfit         +  7H,0 

Sodium  salt Nii20,2VA        +  7H,0 

AmnxMiinm  salt    ....  (NH^iA^VA  +  3H,0 

Barionj  salt BaO,2V,04         +  5H,0. 

The  lead  mdt^  PbOyVtO^,  is  formed,  to|;ether  with  potaaraum  acetate  and 
free  acetic  add,  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  lead  acetate  with  potassium 
hypovanadate : — 

K,0,2VA  +  2Pb(C,HA>i  +  H,0  =  2(PbO,VA)  +  2KCLH,0, 

+  2c4H,0^ 

The  mher  mli^  AgtO.^Ai  >b  formed  by  a  precisely  similar  reaction  from 
potassium  hypovanadate  and  silver  nitrate. 

Vcmadwm  penioride,  Vanadic  ozide^^  or  Vanadifl  frMKtiirfe,  V,05=(^A)Qs- 
— This  IB  the  highest  oxide  of  vanadium.  It  may  be  prepared  from  native 
lead  vanadate.  This  mineral  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  lead  and 
arsenic  are  precipitatrd  by  hvdrogen  sulphide,  which  at  the  same  time 
reduces  the  vanadium  pentoxide  to  tetroxicie.  The  bine  filtered  solution  is 
then  evaporated  to  drynesR  and  the  residue  digested  in  ammonia,  which 
dissolves  out  the  vanadic  oxide  reproduced  during  evaporation.  Into  this 
solution  a  lump  of  sal-ammoniac  is  put;  as  that  salt  dispolves,  ammonium 
vanadate  snbsidts  as  a  white  powder,  being  scarcely  soluble  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  By  exposure  to  a  temperature  below  red- 
ness in  an  open  crucible,  the  ammonia  is  expelled  and  vanadic  oxide  left. 
By  a  similar  process,  Boscoe  has  prepared  vanadic  oxide  from  a  lime  pre- 
cipitate containinff  2  per  cent  of  vanadium,  obtained  in  working  up  a  pcior 
cobalt  ore  from  Mottram  in  Cheshire. 

Vanadium  pentoxide  has  a  reddish-yellow  color,  and  dissolves  in  1000 
parts  of  water,  forming  a  light  yellow  solution.  It  dissolves  also  in  the 
stronger  acids,  forming  red  or  yellow  solutions,  some  of  which  yield  crys- 
talline compounds  (vanadic  salts)  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  unites, 
however,  with  bases  more  readily  than  with  adds,  forming  salts  called 
vanadates.  When  fused  with  alkaline  carbonates,  it  eliminates  3  mole- 
cules of  carbon  dioxide,  forming  arthovanadata  analogous  to  the  orthophos- 
phates;  thus: — 

8(Na,0,C0,)  -f  VA  =  8Na,0,VA  +  300,. 

It  also  forms  meitwanadaies  and  vyrovanadaiet  analogous  to  the  meta-  and 
pyro-phosphates,  and  two  series  otood  vanadates  or  ankydrcvanadaUs,  viz. : — 

Lead  orthovanadate  Pb5(V04),  or  3PbO,VA 

Barium  pyrovanadate,      6a, VA  or  2BaO,V,05 

Strontium  metavanadate,  Sr(VO,),  or    SrO,V,05 

Strontium  divanadate,       8r(V03)„V,05   or   SrO,2V,05 
Strontium  trivanadate,      8r(V03)»2V,Oft  or   SrO,3V,05. 

Lead  metavanadate  occurs  native  as  decHenite;  the  orthovanadate  also, 
combined  with  lead  chloride,  as  vanadinUe  or  tanadiUy  PbCl„3Pb,(V04)p 
the  mineral  ^n  which  vanadium  was  first  discovered.  Dtfdamie  is  a  di- 
plumbic  vanadate,  PbjVfO^,  or  2PbO,V205,  analogous  in  composition  to  a 
pyrophosphate. 

The  metavanadates  are  mostly  yellow ;  some  of  them,  however,  espedally 
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Ui08e  of  the  alkaline  eartli-meUlB,  tnd  of  nnc,  cadmium,  and  lead,  are  con- 
Teited  bj  warming — either  in  the  solid  stale,  or  under  water,  or  in  aqueous 
solution,  espedallj  in  presence  of  a  free  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate — into 
isomeric  colorless  nits.  The  same  transformation  uki^s  place  also»  though 
more  slowly,  at  ordinary  tempemtures.  The  metavanadates  of  alkali-metal 
are  ooiorless.  The  acid  vanadates  are  yellow  or  yellowish-red,  both  in 
the  solid  state  and  in  solution :  hence  the  solution  of  a  neutral  vanadate 
beoomed  yellowish-red  on  addition  of  an  acid.  The  metavanadates  of 
amuionium,  tlie  alkaii-nietals,  barium,  and  lead,  are  but  sparingly  soluble 
in  water;  Uie  other  metavanadates  are  more  soluble.  The  alkaline  vana- 
dates are  more  soluble  in  pare  water  than  in  water  containing  free  alkali  or 
salt:  hence  they  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  adaitiun  of  alkali 
in  excess  or  of  salts.  The  vanadates  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  aque- 
ous solutions  of  vanadat-s  form  yellow  prc^cipitates  with  ONloNonv,  cop/>rf, 
Uad,  and  mereary  salts ;  a'ith  tineturt  of  g*ilU  tuev  form  a  deep-black  liquid, 
which  has  been  proposed  for  use  as  vanadium  ink. 

Hfdrogen  nJpkide  reduces  them  to  hypovanadates,  changing  the  color 
from  red  or  yellow  to  blue,  and  forming  a  precipitate  of  sulphur. 

Ammonium  mUpkide  ciUors  the  8oluti(»ns  brown-red,  and,  on  adding  an 
acid,  a  light-brown  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  vanadic  suliuiide 
iiiized  with  sulphur,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  turning  blue.  HyilrO' 
cAiorie  add  decomposes  the  vanadates^  with  evolution  of  clilorine  and  forma- 
tion of  vanadium  tetroxide. 

▼anadinin  Chlorides. — ^Tliree  of  these  compounds  have  been  obtained, 
vix. :  VClfc  VCljj,  and  VCI4. 

The  toCradUorM/e,  VCI4,  is  formed  when  metallic  vanadium  or  the  mono- 
nitride  is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  or  when  the  vapor  of  the  ox v tri- 
chloride, V0C1„  mixed  with  chlorine,  is  passed  several  times  over  red-hot 
charcoal.  It  is  a  dark  yellowish-brown  liquid,  bavins;  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.8:i84  at  O*'  a,  boiling  at  154°  C.  (309"  F.),  not  solidifying  at  18*»  C.  (G4"*F.). 
Its  vapoiMiensity  referred  to  hydrogen  is  96.6,  which  is  nulf  the  molecular 

weight  (  = —      '      "^ — —},  showing  that  the  molecule  VCI4  exhibits  the 

normnl  condensation  to  2  volumes  of  vapor.  The  tetrachloride  is  ciuickly 
decomposed  by  water,  forming  a  blue  solution  of  vanadious  acid.  It  dois 
not  take  up  bromine  or  an  additional  quantity  of  chlorine  when  heated  there- 
with in  sealed  lubes:  hence  it  appears  that  vanadium  does  not  leadily  form 
pentad  compounds  with  the  monatomic  chlorous  elements. 

The  Irichloridey  VCI,,  is  obtained  by  decomposition  of  the  tetrachloride, 
slowlv  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  at  the  boiling  heat;  also  by  warm- 
iiig  the  trisulphide  in  a  current  of  chlorine.  It  crystallizes  in  peach-blos- 
som-colored shining  plates  resembling  chromic  chloride.  It  is  slowly  de- 
composed by  water,  forming  a  green  solution  of  hypovnnadic  acid. 

The  diehioride^  VCl^  obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  the  tetrsichloride 
mixed  with  hydrogen  through  a  red-hot  tube,  crystallizes  in  green  mica- 
ceous plates  which  are  decomposed  by  water,  forming  a  violet  solution  of 
hypovanadious  acid. 

• 

Vanadium  Oxychlorides,  or  Vanadyl  ChlorideB.— Four  of  these 
compunds  are  known,  viz.:  VOC;U  V()C1^  VOCl,  and  V,0,CI. 

The  ozytrichioride,  VOCl,  (formerly  reganled  as  vanadium  trichloride),  is 
prepared: 

(1)  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  trioxide: — 

3V,0,  +  Cli,  =  V  A  +  4V0C1,. 
S8* 
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(2)  By  boming  the  dioxide  in  chlorine  gaa,  or  by  paasiiig  that  gaa  over 
an  ignited  mixture  of  the  trioxide,  tetroxide^  or  pentoxide,  and  condensing 
the  vapon  in  a  cooled  U-tube. 

Vanadium  oxy  tridiloride,  or  vanadyl  trichloride^  is  a  golden-yellow  liquid, 
of  specific  gravity  1.841  at  14.5<'  C.  (58.1<'  F.).  fioiUng-point,  127^'  C.  (260.6'' 
F.)*  Vapor-density  b^  experiment^  6.108;  by  calculation,  6.119.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  it  emits  dnnabar-colored  vapors,  being  resolved  by  the  moist- 
ure of  the  air  into  hydrochloric  and  vanadic  acids.  It  oxidises  magnesium 
and  sodium.  Its  vapor,  passed  over  perfectly  pure  carbon  at  a  red  heal, 
yields  carbon  dioxide ;  anid  when  passed,  together  with  hydrogen,  through 
a  red-hot  tube  it  yields  vanadium  ti  ioxide.  These  reactixms  snow  that  the 
compound  contains  oxjrgen. 

The  other  oxychlondes  of  vanadium  are  solid  bodies  obtained  by  partial 
reduction  of  the  oxytrichloride  with  zinc  or  hydrogen. 

The  aecond,  VOCl^  or  WfijCl^  (hypovanadic  chloride),  is  also  produced 
by  dissolving  the  pentoxide  with  aid  of  heat  in  hvdrochloric  acid,  and  re- 
ducing the  green  solution  with  sulphurous  acid.  ^The  resulting  blue  liquid 
leaves,  on  evaporation  over  the  water-bath,  a  brown  deliquescent  residue 
which  yields  a  blue  solution  with  water  (Crow). 

The  irihromide,  VBr„  and  the  oxybromides,  VOBrj  and  VOBr^  have  also 
been  obtained.  The  first  is  a  grayish-black  amorphous  solid ;  the  second  a 
dark-red  liquid ;  the  third  a  y^owish-brown  deliquescent  solM. 

▼anadlom  Sulphides. — ^Two  of  these  compounds  are  known,  analogous 
to  tlie  tetroxide  and  pentoxide:  both  are  sulphur-acids.  The  tetrosdjpXu/^, 
or  Vanadious  sulphide,  V2S4,  is  a  black  substance  formed  by  heating  the 
tetroxi<le  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  also  as  a  hydrate  by 
dissolving  a  vanadious  salt  in  excess  of  an  alkalme  monosulphide,  and  pre- 
cipitiiting  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  peniatulpkide,  or  Vanadie  mlMdtj 
VjSg,  is  u>rmed  in  like  manner  by  precipitation  from  an  alkaline  vanadate. 

Vanadium  NitrldeB.— The  mononitt-ide,  VK,  is  formed  hj  heating  the 
compound  of  vanadium  oxytrichloride  with  ammonium  chloride  to  white- 
ness in  a  current  of  ammonia  gas.  It  is  a  greenish-white  nowder,  unalter- 
able in  the  air.  The  dinUride,  VN,  or  V2N4,  is  obtained  by  exposing  the 
same  double  salt  in  ammonia  gas  to  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  a  black  powder 
strongly  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid. 

All  vanadium  compounds  heated  with  borax  or  phosphorous  salt  in  the 
outer  blowpipe  flame  produce  a  clear  bead,  which  is  colorless  if  the  quan- 
tity of  vansidium  is  small,  yellow  when  it  is  lai^ge;  in  the  inner  flame  the 
bead  acquires  a  beautiful  ^reen  color. 

Vanaoic  and  chromic  acids  are  the  only  acids  whose  solutions  are  red ; 
thev  are  distinguished  from  one  another  \,y  the  vai.adic  acid  becoming  blue 
and  the  chromic  acid  green  by  deoxidation. 

When  a  solution  of  vanadic  acid,  or  an  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaline 
vanadate,  is  shaken  up  with  ether  containing  hydrogen  dioxide,  the  aqueous 
solution  acquires  a  red  color  like  that  of  ferric  acetate,  while  the  ether  re- 
mains colorless.  This  reaction  will  serve  to  detect  the  presence  of  1  part 
of  vanadic  acid  in  40,000  parts  of  liquid.  T-he  other  reactions  of  vanadium 
in  solution  have  already  b^en  described. 
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ANTIMON7. 

Symbol,  Sb  (StiHum).    Atomic  weight,  122. 

This  important  metal  is  found  chiefly  in  the  state  of  sulphide.  To  ob- 
tain it  in  the  free  state  the  ore  is  freed  by  fusion  from  earthy  impurities, 
and  is  aiterward  decomposed  by  heating  with  metallic  iron  or  potassium 
carbonate,  which  retains  the  sulphur. 

Antimony  has  a  bluish-white  color,  a  strong  lustre,  and  a  granular  or 
coarsely-laminated  crystalline  fracture,  according  as  it  is  quickly  or  slowly 
cooled.  By  meltin&r  it  in  a  crucible,  then  leaving  it  to  cool  partially,  and 
pouring  out  the  still  liquid  portion,  it  may  be  obtained  in  nionibo^edrsil 
crystals.  It  is  extremely  brittle  and  easily  pulverized.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  6.8.    It  melts  just  beloW  redness,  and  boils  and  volatilizes  at  a  white  heat 

On  electrolysing  a  solution  of  1  {tart  of  tartar-emetic  in  4  parts  of  anti- 
monious  chloride  with  a  small  battery  of  two  elements,  antimony  forming 
the  positive  and  metallic  copper  the  negative  pole,  crusts  of  antimony  are 
obtained,  which  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  exploding  and  catching 
fire  when  scratched  with  a  metal  point  or  touched  with  a  red-hot  wire. 

Antimony  is  not  oxidized  by  the  air  at  common  temperatures ;  but  when 
strongly  heated  it  bums  with  a  white  flame  producing  oxide,  which  is  often 
deposited  in  fine  crystals.  It  is  dissolved  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
evolution  of  hydn^n  and  production  of  antimonious  chloride.  Nitric 
acid  oxidizes  it  to  antimonic  acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

Antimony  forms  two  classes  of  compounds — ^the  antimonious  compounds, 
in  which  it  is  trivnlent,  as  Sbd),  Sb,Os,  Sb^Ss,  etc.,  and  the  antimonic  com- 
pounds, in  which  it  is  quinquiv^ent,  as  SbCl^,  Bbfi^  Sb^S^  etc 

AntimonlooB  Hydride;  Antimonetted  Hydrogen;  Stibine, 
8bH«. — When  zinc  is  put  into  a  solution  of  antimonious  oxide  and  sul- 
phuric add  added,  part  of  the  hydrogen  combines  with  the  antimony,  and 
the  resulting  gas,  wnich  is  a  mixture  of  stibine  with  free  hydrogen,  bums 
with  a  greenish  flame,  giving  rise  to  white  fumes  of  antimonious  oxide. 
When  the  gas  is  conducted  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube  of  narrow  dimen- 
sions, or  burned  with  a  limited  supply  of  air,  as  when  a  cold  porcelain  sur- 
&ce  is  pressed  into  the  flame,  metallic  antimony  is  deposited.  On  passing 
a  current  of  antimonetted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  a 
black  precipitate  is  obtained,  containing  SbAgj :  from  the  formation  of  this 
compound  it  is  inferred  that  the  gas  has  the  composition  SbH,,  analogous  to 
ammonia,  phosphine,  and  arsine.  There  are  also  several  analogous  com- 
pounds of  antimonv  with  alcohol-radicles,  such  as  trimelhylgtibine,  8b(CHs)„ 
triethiflHibine,  Sb(C^H5)„  etc. 

Chlorides. — ^The  triehtonde^  or  A'ntmomous  ehloride,  SbCl,,  formerly  called 
huUer  <^  antimony^  is  produced  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  prepared  by  the 
action  of  strong  hvdrochloric  add  on  antimonious  sulphide.  The  impure 
and  highly  add  solution  thus  obtained  is  put  into  a  retort  and  distilled  until 
each  drop  of  Uie  condensed  product,  on  falling  into  the  aqueous  liquid  of 
the  receiver,  produces  a  copious  white  precipitate.  The  receiver  is  then 
chamred  and  the  distillation  continued.  Pure  antimonious  chloride  then 
passes  over  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white,  highly  crystalline  mass, 
from  which  the  air  roust  be  carefully  excluded.  The  same  compound  is 
formed  by  distilling  metallic  antimony  in  powder  with  2^  times  its  weight 
of  mercuric  chloride.  Antimonious  chloride  is  very  deliquescent :  it  dis- 
solves in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  without  decomposition,  and  the  solution 
when  poured  into  water  gives  rise  to  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which,  after 
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a  short  time,  becomes  highly  ciyBtalline  and  lusumes  a  pale-fawn  color. 
This  is  the  old  powder  of  Alyaroth.  It  has  the  composition  SbOCi,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  trichloride  and  trioxide  SbCl,,Sb,03. 
Alkaline  solutions  extract  the  chloride  and  leave  the  oxide.  On  heiiting 
this  oxychloride,  the  trichloride  is  given  off  and  another  oxychloride, 
6fo405Cl^  remains  behind :  5SbOCl  =  SbCl,  +  SbfOsCl,.  When  antimonioos 
oxide  is  dissolved  in  boiling  antimonioos  chloride,  a  pearl-gray  crystalline 
mass  separates  on  cooling^  having  the  composition  SbOC],7SbCl.|  and  this 
when  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  yields  the  compound  SbyOa,2SbOCl. 

The  penictckloride,  SbCl^  is  formed  with  brilliant  combustion  when  finely- 
powdered  antimony  is  thrown  into  chlorine  gas.  It  may  be  prepared  by 
passing  dry  chlorine  over  pulverized  antimony  gently  heated  in  a  tubulated 
retort  or  over  the  trichloride.  It  is  a  colorless  volatile  liquid,  which  forms 
a  crystalline  compound  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  ci<  composed 
by  a  larger  quantity,  yielding  antimonic  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Tribromide  and  Tri-iodide  of  Antimony  are  also  formed  by  direct  combi- 
nation, the  reaction  being  attended  with  evolution  of  light  and  heal.  I'lie 
bromide  sublimes  in  colorless,  deliquescent  needles,  melts  at  95^  C.  (203°  F.), 
sublimes  at  275°  C.  (527°  F.),  and  is  decomposed  by  water  with  formation 
of  an  oxybromide.  The  tri-iodide  is  a  cinnabar-red  powder,  soluble  in  car- 
bon sulphide,  and  crystallizing  therefrom  in  six-sided  tablets. 

Antimony  Trifiwuride^  S^F,,  is  obtained  as  a  dense  snow-white  powder  by 
distilling  antimony  with  mercuric  fluoride,  and  in  rhombic  pyramids  bv 
evaporating  a  solution  of  antimonious  oxide  in  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
It  is  deliquescent,  and  is  not  decom))08ed  by  water.  It  forms  crystalline 
double  salts  with  fluorides  of  alkali-metiil.  The  pmUifiuoridef  SbF^,  obtained 
by  dissolving  antimonic  acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid  is  a  gummy  ma^4),  which 
is  decomposed  by  heat.  It  unites  with  the  fluorides  oif  the  alkali-metals, 
forming  difficultly  crystallizable  double  salts. 

Oxides.— Antimony  forms  two  oxides,  Sb^Os  and  SbjOs,  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  the  first  being  a  basic  and  the  second  an  acid  oxide,  also  an  inter- 
mediate neutral  oxide, 8^04.  The  trioxide,  or  A  niimoniou*  oztde, &b,()^ 
occurs  native,  though  rarely,  as  valentinite,  or  tohite  antimonyy  in  shining  white 
trimetric  crystals ;  also  as  fenarmrmtUe  in  regular  octahedrons :  it  is  therefore 
dimorphous.  It  may  be  prepared  by  several  methods :  as  by  burning  me- 
tallic antimony  »t  the  bottom  of  a  large  red-hot  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is 
obtained  in  brilliant  c'rystals ;  or  by  pouring  solution  of  antimonious  chlo- 
ride into  water  and  digesting  the  resulting  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  so- 
dium carbonate.  The  oxide  thus  produced  is  anhydrous ;  it  is  a  pale  buflf^ 
colored  powder,  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  volatile  in  a  closed  vessel ;  but 
in  contact  with  air  at  a  high  temperature  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes 
changed  into  the  tetroxide.  When  boiled  with  cream  of  tartar  (acid  potas- 
sium tartrate)  it  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation  crystals 
of  tartar  emetic,  which  is  almost  the  only  antimonious  salt  that  can  bear  a 
mixture  with  water  without  decomponition.  An  impure  oxide  for  this  pur- 
pose is  sometimes  prepared  by  carefully  roasting  the  powdered  sulphide  in 
a  reverberatoiy  furnace,  and  raising  the  heat  at  the  end  of  the  process,  so  aa 
to  fuse  the  product:  it  has  long  been  known  under  the  name  gUus  of  omU- 
mony,  or  vitrum  cmtimoniL 

Antimonious  oxide  likewise  acts  as  a  weak  acid,  forming  salts  called  Aniir 
monites,  which,  however,  are  very  unstable. 

The  tetroxide^  or  Antimonono-antimonie  oxide,  SbX)^  or  SbjOj,- 
SbjOj,  occurs  native  as  eenfontite,  or  antimony  ochre,  in  acicular  crystals  or 
as  a  crust  or  powder.  It  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  oxidation  of  the 
metal  by  heat  and  air:  it  Is  a  grayish-white  powder,  infusible  and  non- 
volatile, insoluble  in  water  and  adds,  except  when  ri'cently  precipitated. 
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On  treating  it  with  tartaric  acid  (add  potaBsium  tartrate),  antimonions  oxide 
18  di»8oIvea,  antimonic  acid  remaining  behind ;  and  when  a  solution  of  the 
tetroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  dropped  into  a  laree  quantity  of 
water,  antimonious  oxide  is  precipitated,  while  antimonic  acid  remains  dis- 
solved. From  these  and  similar  reactions  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
tetroxide  is  a  compound  of  the  trioxide  and  pentoxide.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  Boiiietimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  oxide,  because  it  dissolves  witiiout 
decomposition  in  alkalies,  forming  salts  (often  called  antimoniies}  which 
may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state.  Two  potassium  salts,  for  example,  have 
been  formed,  containing  KjO^SbjO^  and  KjOj^Sb^O^;  and  a  calcium  salt, 
3C^O,2Sb,04,  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral,  called  rcmeine.  These  salts  may, 
however,  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  antimonates  and  antimonites  (con- 
taining Sb,0,) :  thus,  2(K,0^b,04)  =  K,0,8bA  -|-  K,0,8b,0s. 

The  pentoxide,  or  Antimonic  oxide,  8b,0^  is  formed  as  an  insoluble 
hydrate  or  hydroxide  when  strong  nitric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  metallic 
antimony ;  and  on  exposing  this  hydrate  to  a  heat  short  of  redness,  it  yields 
the  anhydrous  pentoxide  as  a  pale  straw-colored  powder,  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids.    It  is  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  yielding  the  tetroxide. 

Antimonic  hydroxide  is  likewise  obtained  by  decomposing  antimony 
pentachloride  with  an  excess  of  water,  hjrdrochloric  acid  being  formed  at 
the  same  time.  The  hydroxides  or  antimonic  acids  produced  by  the 
two  processes  mentionea  di^r  in  man^  of  their  properties,  and  especially 
in  their  deportment  with  bases.  The  acid  produced  by  nitric  acid,  called 
antimonic  acid,  is  monobasic,  producing  normal  salts  of  the  form 
MASbjOc  or  MSbOa,  and  add  salts  containing  M,0,2Sb,05  or  2MSbOa,- 
Sb^Oj.  The  other,  called  metantimonic  acid,  is  bibasic,  forming  nor- 
mal salts  containing  2M20,Sb205  or  'M.^Xyfi^^  and  acid  salts  containing 
2M20,28b,05  or  MjOtSbjOj,  so  that  the  acid  metantimonates  are  isomeric  or 
polymeric  with  the  normal  antimonates.  Among  the  metantimonates  an 
acid  potassium  salt,  K30,8b205,7H,0,  is  to  be  particularly  noticed  as  yield- 
ing a  predpitate  with  sodium  salts:  it  is,  indeed,  the  only  reagent  which 
precipitates  sodium.  It  is  obtained  by  fusing  antimonic  oxide  with  an  ex- 
cess of  potash  in  a  silver  crucible,  dissolving  the  fused  mass  in  a  small 
quantity  of  cold  water,  and  allowing  it  to  crystallize  in  a  vacuum.  The 
crvstals  oousist  of  normal  potassium  raetantimonate,  2K20,Sb205,  and. 
wfcen  dissolved  in  pure  water,  are  decomposed  into  free  potash  and  acid 
metantimonate. 

SnlphldeB. — ^The  trisiiiphidey  or  ArUimoniam  mdj^'de,  Sb/),,  ocairs  na- 
tive as  a  lead-^ray,  brittle  substance,  having  a  radiated  crystalline  texture, 
and  easily  Aisible.  It  may  be  prepared  artifidally  by  melting  together 
antimony  and  sulphur.  When  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  is  precipitated 
by  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  brick-red  predpitate  falls,  which  is  the  same  sub- 
stance combined  with  a  little  water.  If  the  predpitate  be  dried  and  gently 
heated,  the  water  may  be  expelled  without  other  change  of  color  than  a 
little  darkening,  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  aj«umes  the  color  and  aspect 
of  the  native  sulphide.  This  remarkable  change  probably  indicates  a  pas- 
sage from  the  amorphous  to  the  crystalline  state.  When  powdered  anti- 
monious sulphide  is  boiled  in  a  solution  of  canstic  potash,  it  is  dissolved, 
antimonious  oxide  and  potassium  sulphide  being  produced ;  and  the  latier 
unites  with  an  additional  quantity  of  antimonious  sulphide  to  form  a  soluble 
sulphur-salt,  in  which  the  potassium  sulphide  is  the  sulphux^base,  and  the 
antimonious  sulphide  is  the  sulphur-acid : — 

3K20  +  2Sb2S,=  SbA  +  3K2S,SbA. 

The  antimonious  oxide  separates  in  small  crystals  from  the  boiling  solution 
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when  the  latter  is  concentrated,  and  the  sulphur-Bait  dissolves  an  extra  por- 
tion of  antimonious  sulphide,  which  it  again  depos«itB  on  cooling  as  a  red 
amorphous  |)Owder,  containing  a  snihll  admixture  of  antimonious  oxide  and 
potassium  sulphide.  This  is  the  kermes  mineral  of  the  old  chemists.  Tlie 
filtered  solution  mixed  with  an  acid  gives  a  potassiuui  salt,  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and  precipitated  antimonious  sulphide.  Kermes  may  also  be  made 
by  fusing  a  mixture  of  5  parts  of  antimonious  sulphide  and  3  of  dry  sodium 
carbonate,  boiling  the  mass  in  80  parts  of  water,  and  filtering  while  hot :  the 
compound  separates  on  cooling.  The  compounds  of  antimonious  sulphide 
with  basic  sulphides  are  called  ihuhcmtmumiies ;  many  of  them  occur  as 
nntural  minerals.  For  example:  zinkenite,  PbS,Sb^;  feather-ore,  2PbS,- 
Sb^S,;  bouhingerite,  3Pbg^,Sb^;  fahlore,  or  tetrahedrite,  4Cu,&,Sb^,  the 
antimony  being  more  or  less  replaced  by  arsenic,  and  the  copper  by  aUver, 
iron,  zinc,  and  mercury. 

The  pentasvlphuie,  or  Antimnnie  tvlpkide,  SbjSj,  formerly  called  mtiphur 
auraium,  is  also  a  sulphur-acid,  forming  salts  called  thio-antimonateSf  moRt 
of  wliich  have  the  composition  SM^SjSbjSs  or  MjSliSf,  analogous  to  the 
normal  orthophosphates  and  arsenates.  "When  18  paris  of  finely  nowdered 
antimonious  sulphide,  17  parts  dry  sodium  carbonate,  13  parts  slaked  lime^ 
and  3i|^  parts  sulphur  are  boiled  in' water  for  Fome  hours,  calcium  carbonate, 
sodium  atttimonate,  antimony  pentaf^ulphide,  and  sodium  sulphide  are  pro- 
duced. The  first  is  insoluble,  and  the  second  pnrlially  so:  the  two  last- 
named  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  unite  to  foim  soluble  sodium  tliio-antimonate, 
Ka5SbS4,  which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  in  beautiful  crystals.  ^  A 
solution  of  this  substance,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  furnishes  sodium 
sulphate,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  antimony  pentasulphide,  whicli  falls  as  a 
golden-yellow  flocculent  precipitate. 

The  thio-antimonates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  cry^^tallize  for  the  most  part  with  several  mcile- 
cules  of  water.  Those  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained 
by  precipitation. 

The  few  salts  of  antimony  soluble  in  water  are  distinctly  characterized 
by  the  orange  or  brick-red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  aulphidey  which  ia 
M>]uble  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  sulphide,  and  again  precipitated  by  an 
acid. 

Antimonious  chloride,  as  already  ofaaerved,  is  decomposed  by  vxi/rr,  yield- 
ing a  precipitate  of  oxychloride.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  tlie  resulting  solution  gives,  with  potash,  a  white  precipitate  of 
trioxide,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  reagent ;  with  ammonta  the  same, 
insoluble  in  excess :  with  potamum  or  sodium  oar6ona/e,  also  a  precipitate 
of  trioxide,  which  dissolves  in  excess,  especially  of  the  potassium  salt,  but 
reappears  after  a  while.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains  tartaric  arid,  the 
precipitate  formvd  by  potash  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  the  alkali ;  am- 
monia forms  but  a  slight  precipitate,  and  the  precipitates  formed  by  alkaline 
carbonates  are  insoluble  in  excess.  The  last-mentioned  characters  are  like- 
wise exhibited  by  a  solution  of  tartar-emetic  (potassio-antimonious  tartrate). 
Zinc  and  iron  precipitate  antimony  from  its  solutions  as  a  black  powder. 
Copper  precipitates  it  an  a  shining  metallic  film,  which  mav  be  dissolved  off 
by  potassium  permanganate,  yielding  a  solution  which  will  give  the  charac- 
teristic red  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Solid  antimony  compounds,  fu8«'d  u()on  charcoal  with  sodium  carbonate 
or  potassium  cyanide,  yield  a  brittle  globule  of  antimony,  a  thick  white 
fume  being  at  the  same  time  given  off,  and  the  charcoal  covered  to  some 
distance  around  with  a  white  deposit  of  oxide. 

Besides  its  application  to  medicine,  antimpny  is  of  great  impoftanoe  in 
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the  arts,  inasmuch  as,  in  combination  with  lead,  it  forms  iype-nuial.  This 
alloy  expands  at  the  moment  of  solidifying  and  takes  an  exceedingly  sluirp 
impression  of  the  mould.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  its  constituents  shiink 
under  similar  circtimstanoes,  and  make  very  bad  castings. 

Britannia  metal  is  »n  alloy  of  9  parts  tin  and  1  part  antimony,  freouently 
also  containing  small  quantities  of  copper,  zinc,  or  bismuth.  An  alloy  of 
12  parts  tin,  1  part  antimony,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper  forms  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  pewter.  Alloys  of  antimony  with  tin,  or  tin  and  lead,  are  now 
much  tised-  for  miichinery-bearings  in  place  of  gun-metal.  Alloys  of  anti- 
mony with  nickel  and  with  silver  occur  as  natural  minerals. 

Antimony  trisulphide  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  blue  or  Ben<(al 
lights  used  at  sea,  which  contain  <lrv  nitre  6  parts,  sulphur  2  parts,  antimony 
trisulphide  1  part;  all  in  fine  powcler  and  intimately  mixed. 


BIBBrQTH.  ^ 

Symbol,  Bi.    Atomic  weight,  210. 

Bismuth  is  found  chiefly  in  the  metallic  state  disseminated  through  vari- 
ous mcks,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  simple  fusion.  It  occurs  as 
the  trioxide  or  bigmuih  ochre,  Bifi^  less  frequently  as  bisintUhitey  Bi^S^,  and 
still  more  sparingly  in  a  few  other  minerals,  as  Utrhdymiie,  or  telluric  tnsmuthj 
BifTes,  eulylin  or  bismuth  silicate.  Bi(8i04)3,  etc. 

Fxlraetion, — ^The  chief  sources  of  bismuth  are  the  Saxon  smalt-works, 
where  ores  containing  bisni'ith  and  cobalt  are  worked.  Formerly  the  bis- 
muth was  extracted  oy  simply  heating  the^e  ores  in  sloping  tubes;  but  in 
this  way  only  the  portion  exim  ing  in  the  metallic  state  was  obtained,  and 
not  the  whole  even  of  that.  The  residue  was  used  in  the  preparation  of 
smalt,  and  the  bismuth  again  extracted  from  the  cobalt-speiss.  At  present 
however,  all  bismuth  ores  are  roas^ted,  and  afterward  smelted  in  the  pots  of 
the  smalt-fhmaces,  with  addition  of  iron,  carbon,  and  slaf .  Two  layers  are 
thus  obtained,  the  lower  consisting  of  nearly  pure  bismuth,  which,  owing  to 
iis  low  melting  point,  can  be  drawn  off  in  the  liquid  state  after  the  upper 
la^er  of  oobalt-speins  h-is  solidifiv-d.  The  crude  bi-^muth  thus  obtained  con- 
tains only  small  traces  of  iron,  cobalt,  lead,  and  a  few  other  metals,  from 
which  it  may  be  purified  by  heating  it  on  a  slightly  inclined  iron  plate 
placed  over  a  fire,  so  that  the  metal  melts  and  runs  down.*  A  considerable 
quantity  of  bismuth  from  various  parts  of  the  world  is  now  worked  up  in 
England  at  the  magnesium  works  at  Patricnift. 

Bismuth  is  highly  cryst-Ulinc  and  very  brittle;  it  has  a  grayish-white 
color,  with  distinct  reddish  tinge,  a  sjiccific  gravity  of  9.823  at  12^  C.  (64.4° 
F.),  and  melts  at  270°  C.  (518°  F.),  expamling  in  the  act  of  solidification. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a  mass  of  very  fin;?  crystals  by  melting  a  considerable 
quantity,  leaving  it  to  cool  till  it  begins  to  solidify,  then  piercing  the  crust 
and  pouring  out  the  liquid  residue.  The  crystals  thus  obt-iined  are  rhonibo- 
hedrons  with  angles  of  nearly  90°,  so  that  they  present  the  appearance  of 
cubes.  Bismuth  volatilizes  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  most  diamagnetic  of  all  known  bodies.    It  is  a  little  oxidized  by 

*  For  ftirther  details  and  description  of  other  processes  see  Winckler  (Bericht  Gber 
die  Entwickelung  der  chemiachen  Industrie,  i.  953);  and  Boscoe  and  Sciiorlemnier's 
Treatise  on  Chemistry,  yoL  il.  Part  ii.  p.  330. 
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the  air,  but  barns  with  a  bluish  flame  when  stronglj  heated.    I^itric  acid 
somewhat  diluted  dissolves  it  freely. 

Bismuth  forms  three  classes  of  compounds,  in  which  it  is  hi-,  tri-,  and 
quioqui-valent  respectively.  The  tri-compounds  are  the  most  stable  and 
the  most  numerous.  The  only  known  compounds  in  which  bismuth  is 
quinauivalent  are  indeed  the  pentoxide,  Bi^O^  together  with  the  corre- 
S{)onaing  acid  and  metallic  salts.  Nevertheless,  bismuth  is  regarded  as  a 
pentad  on  account  of  the  anahtgy  of  its  compounds  with  thiise  of  antimony. 
Several  bismuth  compounds  are  known  in  which  the  metal  is  ap^iarently 
bivalent,  but  really  trivalent,  as — 

BiCl,  Bi_:.0 

Bi,Cl4,or|       ;  Bi^O,,  or  |         ,  etc 

BiCl,  BilzO 

Chlorides. — The  Irichhride^  or  Bigmvlhouf  chloride,  is  formed  when  bis- 
muth is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  and  passes  over  as  a  white,  easily 
fuRilile  substance,  which  readily  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  crystallized  hydrate.  The  same  substance  is  produced  when 
bisnititli  is  disHolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  the  solution  evanorated. 
Bisinuthous  chloride  dissolves  in  water  containing  hyditx;hloric  acia.  but  is 
dectimposed  by  pure  water,  yielding  a  white  precipitate  of  oxychloride : — 

BiCl,  -f  H,0  =  BiaO  -f  2Ha. 

The  dichloridey  Bi,Cl|,  produced  by  heating  the  trichloride  with  metallic 
bismuth,  is  a  brown,  crystalline,  (asily  fusible  mass,  decomposed  by  water. 
At  a  high  temperature  it  is  resolved  into  the  trichloride  and  metallic  bis- 
muth. 

Oxides. — The  irioxidef  or  Bismuihov»  oxlde^  is  a  straw-yellow  powder,  ob- 
tained by  gently  i^iting  the  neutral  or  basic  nitrate.  It  is  fusible  at  a  high 
temi)eratiire,  and  m  that  state  acts  toward  siliceous  matter  as  a  powerful  fluz« 

Toe  hydroxide,  BillO,  or  Bi^O„H,0,  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate 
when  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  decomposed  by  an  alkali.  Both  the  hy- 
droxide and  the  anhydrous  oxide  dissolve  in  the  stronger  acidtt,  forming  the 
bismuthous  salts,  which  have  the  composition  BiB„  where  B  denotes  an  acid 
radicle,  e.g,,  BiCl^  Bi(NO,),,  Bi,(S04),.  Many  of  th€99e.fn]t8  crystallize  well, 
but  cannot  exbt  m  solution  unless  an  excess  of  acid  is  present  On  diluting 
the  solutions  with  water,  a  basic  salt  is  precipitated  and  an  acid  salt  remains 
in  solution. 

The  normal  nitroU,  Bi(N0,)„6H,0  or  Bi,0„3N,OtolOH,0,  forms  large, 
transparent,  colorless  crystals,  which  are  decomposed  bv  water  in  the  man- 
ner just  mentioned,  yielding  an  acid  solution  containing  a  little  bismuth 
and  a  brilliant  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  varies  to  a  certain  extent 
in  composition  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  water  em- 
ployed, but  freouently  consists  of  a  basic  nitrate,  Bi,0„N,05,2II,0  or  Bi- 
(N03)„BL^O,j3H20.  A  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate  free  from  any  great 
exce8s  of  acid,  poured  into  a  lar^  quantity  of  cold  water,  yields  an  in- 
soluble basic  nitrate  very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  above,  but  contain- 
ing rather  a  larger  proportion  of  bismuth  oxide.  This  basic  nitrate  was 
once  extensively  employed  as  a  cosmetic^  but  it  is  said  to  iigure  the  skin, 
rendering  it  yellow  and  leather-like.     It  is  used  in  medic  ine. 

Bifvmuth  pimtoxide^  or  JBimiuthie  oxide,  Bifi^, — "When  bismuth  trioxide  is 
suspended  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash  and  chlorine  pass<  d  through  the 
licpiid,  decomposition  of  water  ensues,  hydrochloric  acid  being  formed  and 
tlie  trioxide  being  converted  into  the  pentoxide.    To  separate  any  trioxide 
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that  may  have  escaped  oxidation,  the  powder  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  when  the  bisiuuthic  oxide  is  left  as  a  reddish  powder,  which  is  insoluble 
in  water.  This  substance  combines  with  bases,  but  the  compounds  are  not 
Tery  well  known.    According  to  Arppe,  there  is  an  add  potassium  bbmuth- 

ate  containing  BijKHO,  or  2Bi,06,  |  ^'q.     The  pentoxide  when  heated 

loses  oxygen,  an  intermediate  oxide,  Bi,04,  being  formed,  which  may  be 
considerea  as  bumuihmu  bigmuthaiej  2Bi.04  =  Bi^O^BisOs. 

Bismuth  is  sufficiently  characterised  by  the  decomposition  of  its  nitrate 
and  chloride  by  water,  and  by  the  black  precipitate  of  bismuth  sulphide, 
insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide,  which  its  solutions  yield  when  expcxHsd  to 
the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

A  mixture  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  6  parts  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin  is  known 
under  the  name  of  fusible  meialy  and  is  employed  in  taking  impressions  from 
dies  and  for  other  purposes :  it  melts  below  100*'. 

Bismuth  is  used  in  conjunction  with  antimony  in  the  construction  of 
thermo-electric  piles,  these  two  metals  forming  the  opposite  extremes  ol  the 
thermo-electric  series. 


TANTALUM. 

Symbol,  Ta.    Atomic  weight,  182. 

Thi8  metal  was  discovered  in  1803  by  Ekebei^  in  two  Swedish  minerals, 
tantaUte  and  yttrotantalite.  A  yenr  simil.-ir  metal,  eolumbium^  had  been  dis- 
oovei-ed  in  the  preceding  year  by  Hatchett  in  columbite  from  Massachusetts ; 
and  Wollaston  in  1807,  on  comparing  the  compounds  of  these  metals,  con- 
cluded that  they  were  identical,  an  opinion  which  was  for  many  years  re- 
oeived  as  correct;  but  their  separate  identity  has  been  completely  established 
by  the  researches  of  H.  Bose  (commenced  in  1846),  who  gaye  to  the  metal 
from  the  American  and  Bavarian  oolumbites  the  name  NiStium^  by  which  it 
is  now  universally  known.  More  recently,  Marignac  has  shown  tnat  nearly 
all  tantalites  and  colQmbites  contain  both  tantalum  and  niobium  (or  colum- 
bium),  some  tantalates,  irom  Kimito  in  Finland,  being^  however,  free  from 
niobium,  and  some  of  the  Greenland  oolumbites  oontaming  only  the  latter 
metal  unmixed  with  tantalum.  In  all  these  minerals  tantalum  exists  as  a 
tautalate  of  iron  and  manganese ;  yttrotantalite  is  essentially  a  tantalate  of 
yttrium,  containing  also  uranium,  calcium,  iron,  and  otiier  metals.  Tan- 
talum is  also  contained  in  some  varieties  of  wolfram. 

Metallic  tantalum  is  obtained  by  heating  the  fluotantalate  of  potassium 
or  sodium  with  metallic  sodium  in  a  well-covered  iron  crucible,  and  wnsh- 
ing  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water.  It  is  a  black  powder,  which,  when 
heated  in  the  air,  bums  with  a  bright  light,  and  is  convertea,  though  with 
difficulty,  into  tantalic  oxide.  It  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
nitric,  or  even  nitro-moriatic  acid.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  warm,  aqueous, 
hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  very  rapidly  in  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids. 

Tantalum  in  its  principal  compounds  is  qoinquivalentthe  formula  of  tan- 
talic chloride  bein^  TaCl*,  that  of  tantalic  fluoride,  TaFs,  and  that  of  tan- 
talic oxide  (which  m  combination  with  bases  forms  the  tantalates),  Ta^Os. 
There  is  also  a  tantalous  oxide  said  to  have  the  componition  TaO,,  and  a 
corresponding  sulphide,  TaS,. 
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Tantalic  Cbloxlde,  TkCl^  is  obtained  as  a  jellow  sublimate,  by  isniting 
an  intimate  mixtnre  of  tantalic  oxide  and  charooai  in  a  stream  of  chlorine 
ga&  It  begins  to  volatilize  at  144''  (X  [2QV  F.),  and  melts  to  a  yellow  liquid 
at  221*  C.  (430°  F.).  The  vapor-density  between  350*  and  400*»  C.  (662- 
824""  F.)  has  been  found  by  Ueville  and  Troost  to  be  12.42  referred  to  air, 
or  178.9  referred  to  hydrogen :  by  calculation  for  the  normal  condensation 
to  two  vohinies  it  is  179.75.  Tantalic  chloride  is  decomposed  by  water, 
yielding  hydrochloric  and  tantalic  acids ;  but  the  decomposition  is  not  com- 
plete even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Tantalic  Fluoride,  TaF^,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  treating  tantalic 
hydroxide  with  aqueous  liydrofluoric  add.  The  solution,  mixed  with  alka> 
line  fluorides,  forms  soluble  ciystallizable  salts,  called  tantalo-fluorides 
or  fluotantalates.  '  The  potassium  salt,  TaK^Fr  or  TaF5,2KF,  crystal- 
lizes in  monoclinic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  tlie  oonesponding  fluoniobate. 

Tantalic  Oxide,  Ta,0^  is  produced  when  tantalum  bums  in  the  air, 
also  by  the  action  of  water  on  tantalic  chloride,  and  may  be  separated  as  a 
hydroxide  from  the  tantalates  by  the  action  of  acids.  It  may  be  prepared 
from  tantalite,  which  is  a  tantalate  of  iron  and  manganese,  by  fusing  the 
fiuely-pulvt  rized  mineral  with  twice  its  weight  of  {)Otassium  hydroxide^ 
digesting  the  fused  mass  in  hot  water,  and  supersaturating  the  filtered  solu- 
tion with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid :  tantalic  hydroxide  is  then  precipi- 
tated in  white  flocks,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water.* 

Anhydrous  tantalic  oxide,  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydroxide  or  sulphate, 
is  a  white  powder,  varyinK  in  dennity  from  7.022  to  8.264,  according  to  tiie 
temperature  to  wliich  it  lias  been  expo(<ed.  Heated  in  ammonia  gas,  it 
yields  tantalimi  nitride ;  heated  with  carbon  bisulphide,  it  is  converted  into 
tantalum  bisulphide.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  and  can  be  rendered  solu- 
ble only  by  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  or  carbonate. 

Tantalum  hydroxid^^  or  Tantalic  add,  obtained  by  precipitating  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  potassium  tantalate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  1)V  decom- 
posing the  chloride  with  water,  is  a  snow-white,  bulky  powder,  which  dis- 
solves in  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids;  when  strongly  heated,  it 
glows  and  gives  ofi"  water. 

Tantalic  oxide  unites  with  basic  metallic  oxides,  forming  the  tantalates, 
which  are  represented  by  the  formulte,  M,0,Ta,05  and  4M,0.3Ta,05,  the 
first  including  the  native  tantalates,  such  as  ferrous  tantalate,  and  the  second 
certain  easily  crystallizable  tantalates  of  the  alkali-metals.  The  tantalates 
of  the  alkali- metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  formed  by  fusing  tantalic 
oxide  with  caustic  alkalies ;  those  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are 
insoluble,  and  are  formed  by  precipitation. 

Tanialum  dioxide^  or  Tantalaua  oxide,  TaO„  may  be  represented  by  the 
OzrTaZzO 
formula  |         ,  in  which  the  metal  is  still  quinquivalent    It  is  pro- 

O— Ta— O 
duced  bv  exposins  tantalic  oxide  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal.    It  is  a  hard,  dark-sray  substance,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air, 
is  converted  into  tantalic  oxide. 

Hydrochlorie  or  stUphurie  acid,  added  in  excess  to  a  solution  of  alkaline 
tantalate,  forms  a  precipitate  of  tantalic  acid,  which  redissolves  49  excess 
of  the  hydrochloric,  but  not  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  Potaggivm  ferroafatUdey 
added  to  a  very  slightlv  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaline  tantalate^  forms 
a  yellow  precipitate;  the  fenieyanide.  a  white  precipitate.  InJuMn  qfgatU 
forms  a  light-yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  alkalies.     When  tantalic  chloride 

•  For  more  complete  methods  of  proparation,  see  Watts's  Dictionary  ^f  CbemJstry,  toL 
▼.  p.  666. 
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18  dissolved  in  strong  salphuric  add,  and  then  water  and  metallic  sine  are 
added,  a  fine  blue  color  is  produced,  which  does  not  turn  brown,  but  soon 
diiwppears. 

Tantalic  oxide  fused  with  microcoemic  salt  in  either  blowpipe  flame  forms 
a  clear,  colorless  glass,  which  does  not  turn  red  on  addition  of  a  ferrous  salt 
With  borax  it  also  forms  a  transparent  glass,  which  maj  be  rendered  opaque 
by  interrupted  blowing  or  JUmUng. 


NIOBIUM,    or    COLUMBIUM. 

Symbol,  Nb.    Atomic  weiglit,  94. 

This  metal,  discovered  in  1801  by  Hatchett  in  American  oolumbite,  exists 
likewise,  associated  with  tantalum,  in  columbites  from  other  sources  and  in 
most  tantalates;  also  associated  with  yttrium,  uranium,  iron,  and  small  quan- 
tities of  other  metals  in  Siberian  samarskite,  uranotantalite,  or  yttroilmenite; 
also  in  pyrochlore,  euxenite,  and  a  variety  of  pitchblende  from  Satersdiilen 
in  Norway. 

The  metal,  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  tantalum,  \b  a  black  powder, 
which  oxidizes  with  incandescence  when  heated  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  in 
hot  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  at  ordinary  temper- 
atores  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acid ;  slowly  also  when  heated 
with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  oxidized  by  fusion  with  acid  potassium 
sulphate,  and  gradually  converted  into  potassium  niobate  by  fusion  with 
potassium  hydrate  or  carbonate. 

Niobium  is  quinquivalent,  and  forms  only  one  class  of  compounds,  namely, 
a  chloride,  NbClj ;  oxide,  Nb,05 ;  oxychloride,  NbOOl^  etc 

Niobic  Oxide,  Nb,Op,  is  formed  when  the  metal  bums  in  the  air.  It 
is  prepared  from  oolnmbite,  etc.  by  fusing  the  levigated  rainernl  in  a  plat- 
inum crucible  with  6  or  8  parts  of  acid  potassium  smphate,  removing  soluble 
jalts  by  boiling  the  fused  mass  with  water,  digesting  the  residue  with  am- 
monium sulphide  to  dissolve  tin  and  tungsten,  boiling  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  remove  iron,  uranium,  and  other  metals,  and  finally  washing 
with  water.  As  thus  obtained  it  is  generally  mixed  with  tantalic  oxide, 
from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  means  of  hvdrogen  potassium  fluoride, 
which  converts  the  tantalum  into  sparingly  sofuble  potassium  tantalofluo- 
ride,  3KF,TaF5,  and  the  niobium  into  easuy  soluble  potassium  nioboxyfluo- 
ride,  2KF,NbOF,  -f  H,0. 

Niobic  oxide  is  a  white,  amorphous,  infusible  powder,  having  a  densitv 
of  4.53  and  becominff  crystalline  when  strongly  heated.  By  fusion  with 
boric  oxide  or  with  borax,  it  may  be  obtain^  in  prismatic  crystals. 

Niobium  Hydroxide,  or  Niobie  acid,  HNbOj,  formed  bv  decomposing  the 
pentachloride  or  oxychloride  with  water,  is  a  white  powder  resembling  Um- 
talic  acid  in  its  pnncipal  properties.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot  hvdro- 
chlori<Bftcid,  and  the  solution  on  addition  of  zinc  turns  blue  and  yields  a 
precipitate,  probably  of  Nb|04. 

Niobdtes, — Some  of  these  salts  occur  as  natural  minerals,  columbite,  for 
example,  being  a  ferromanganous  niobate.  The  potassium  niobates  cryHtal- 
lize  readily  and  in  well-defined  forms.  The  kexntobatey  KgNb^Oi^lGHgO  or 
4K20,3Ni>20^16H40,  obtained  by  fusing  niobic  oxide  with  twice  its  weight 
of  potassium'^aLrbonate,  dissolving  the  melt  in  water  and  evaporating  under 
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the  air-pump,  forms  laive  glistening  monoclinic  ciystals  which  effloresce  on 
expofiure  to  the  air.  On  adding  caustic  potash  to  the  solution  of  this  salt 
and  evaporating  slowly,  the  salt,  K4,Nb40,3,13H20,  is  obtained  in  efflorescent 
rhombic  pyramids.  By  fusing  niobic  oxide  and  potassium  carbonate  together 
in  molecular  proportions,  a  crysUilline  mass  is  obtained  whicii  when  treated 
with  water  yields  the  salt^ 

2K,NbAiinH,0  or  2(K,0,2Nb,Oj)  -|-  11H,0. 

With  a  larger  proportion  of  potassium  carbonate  the  salt 

K4NbeO„,llH,0  or  2K,0,3Nb,Oj  -f  11H,0 

is  obtained.*  The  aodium  niobates  are  crystalline  powders,  which  decompose 
during  washing.  There  is  also  a  sodium  and  potassium  niobate,  containing 
Na,0,3KA3Nb,05,9H,0. 

Niobic  Chloride,  NbCl^,  is  obtained,  together  with  the  ozychloride,  by 
heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  niobic  oxide  and  charcoal  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas.  It  is  yellow,  volatile,  and  easily  fusible.  Its  observed  vapor- 
density,  according  to  Deville  and  Troost,  is  9.6  referred  to  air,  or  138.6  re- 
ferred to  hydrogen  as  unity ;  by  calculation  for  a  two-volume  condensation, 

it  is  94  -f  5 .  35.5  ^  j3g  .^g     ^j^^  oxychhride,  NbOGa,  is  white,  volatile,  but 

not  fusible:  its  density,  referred  to  hydrogen,  is  by  observation  114.06;  by 
calculation,  ^A±APj±Ajl^A  =  108.25.  Both  these  compounds  are  con- 
verted by  water  into  niobic  oxide. 

Niobic  Ozyflnoride,  NbOF.,  is  formed  by  dissolving  niobic  oxide  in 
hydrofluoric  acid.  It  unites  with  the  fluorides  of  the  more  basic  metals, 
forming  salts  isomorphous  with  the  titanofluorides,  stannofluorides,  and 
tungstofluorides,  1  atom  of  oxygen  in  these  salts  taking  the  place  of  2  atoms 
of  fluorine.  Marignac  lias  obtained  five  potassium  nioboxynuorides,  all  per- 
fectly crystallized,  namely — 

2KF,NbOF3,HgO,  crystallizing  in  monoclinic  plates, 
3KF,NbOFs,  **  cuboid  forms  (system  undetermined), 

3KF,HF,NbOR,  "  monoclinic  needles, 

6KF,3NbOF.„II,0,  "  hexagonal  prisms, 

4KF,3NbOF8,2H,0,  "  triclinic  prisms. 

Potassium  niobofluoride^  SKFyNbF.,  separates  in  shining  monoclinic  needles 
from  a  solution  of  the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  nioboxyfluorides  in  hy- 
drofluoric acid.  Kioboxyfluorides  of  ammonium,  sodium,  zinc,  and  copper 
have  also  been  obtained. 

The  iRomorphism  of  these  salts  with  the  stannofluorides,  titanofluorides, 
and  tungstofluorides  shows  clearly  that  the  existence  of  isomorphism  be- 
tween the  corresponding  compounds  of  any  two  elements  must  not  be  taken 
as  a  decided  proof  that  those  elements  are  of  equal  quantivalence :  for  in 
the  case  now  under  consideration  we  have  isomorphous  salts  formed  by  tin 
and  titanium,  wliich  are  tetrads,  niobium,  which  is  a  pentad,  and  tungsten, 
which  is  a  hexad. 

The  compounds  of  niobium  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any 

•SantesBon,  Bull.  Soc.  Chlin.  [2],  xxiv.  68. 
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other  metal  except  tantalum.    The  most  characterurtic  reactions  of  niobates 
and  tantalates  with  liquid  reagents  are  the  following: — 


Hydrochloric  acid    . 
Ammonium  chloride 


Potassiam  ferrocjranide 
ferricyanide 


« 


Infusion  of  gaDs . 


NiobaUs. 

White  precipitate,  in- 
soluble in  excess. 

Precipitation  slow  and 
incomplete. 

Bed  precipitate. 
Bright  yellow  precipi- 
tate. 
Orange-i-ed  precipitate. 


Tontalateft. 

White  precipitate,  solu- 
ble in  excess. 

Complete  precipitation 
as  acid  ammonium 
tantalate. 

Yellow  precipitate. 

White  precipitate. 

Light  -  yellow  precipi- 
tate. 


Niobic  oxide,  heated  with  borax  in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame,  forms  a 
colorless  bead,  widch,  if  the  oxide  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  becomes  opaque 
by  interruptea  blowing  or  flaming.  In  microcosmic  salt  it  dissolves  abun- 
dantly, forming  a  coloness  bead  in  the  outer  flame  and  in  the  inner  a  violet- 
colored  ;  or  if  the  bead  is  saturated  with  the  oxide,  a  beautiful  blue  bead, 
the  color  disappearing  in  the  outer  flame. 

89* 
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it  yields  fulminating  gold,  consisting,  according  to  BeraeUos^  of  An^O^- 
4NH^O. 

The  compounds  of  auric  oxide  with  alkalies  ore  called  au  rates.  The 
potatmuni  aalt,  K,0,Au,0„6H,0  or  KAu02,3Il20,  is  a  crystalline  salt,  the 
solution  of  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  l>ath  for  electro-gilding.  A  com- 
pound of  aurate  and  acid  sulphite  of  potassium,  or  potaagium  auromUpkUef 
2(KAu0^4KHS03),H,0,  is  deposited  in  yellow  needles^  when  potassium 
sulphite  18  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium 
aurate. 

Gold  shows  but  little  tendency  to  form  oxygen-salts.  Anric  oxide  dis- 
solyes  in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  the  solution  is  decomposed  by  evaiioraticm 
or  dilution.  A  aodi(Hiutous  thiomdphaJU^  Ka,Au(820s)^2H.O,  is  prepared  by 
mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  auric  chloride  and  soaium  thiosulphate, 
and  preeipitatinff  with  alcohol.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallites 
in  colorless  needles.  Its  solution  is  used  for  fixing  daguerreotype  pictures. 
With  barium  chloride  it  yields  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  ftaricMuiroiw  ikUh 
sulphaUj  Ba,AUi(S|0s)4. 

Sulphides. — Aurous  mdphide,  Au«S,  is  formed  as  a  dark-brown,  almost 
blnck  precipitate  when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  auric  chloride.  It  forms  sulphur-salts  with  the  roonosulpliides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium.  Auric  sulphide^  AujK,,  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flocks 
when  hydrogen  sulphide  is  pass<  d  into  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  auric  chlo- 
ride.   Both  these  sulphides  olBSolve  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

The  presence  of  gold  in  solution  may  be  detected  by  the  bmwn  precipi- 
tate with  ftrrous  auhhcUe,  fusible  liefore  the  blowpipe  to  a  bead  of  metallic 
sold;  also  by  the  brownish-purple  precipitate,  cnlled  ''Purple  of  Cassius,*' 
lormed  when  sUwnous  chloride  is  adaed  to  dilute  gold  solutions.  The  com- 
position of  this  precipitate  is  not  exactly  known,  but  after  ignition  it  doubt- 
less consists  of  a  mixture  of  stannic  oxide  and  metallic  gold.*  It  is  used  in 
enamel  painting. 

Oxalic  add  slowly  reduces  gold  to  the  metallic  state :  to  insure  complete 
precipitation,  the  gold-solution  must  be  digested  with  it  for  24  hours.  For 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  solution  containing  gold  and  other  metals, 
oxalic  acid  is  in  most  cases  a  more  convenient  ]>recipitant  than  ferrous  sul- 
phate; inasmuch  as,  if  the  quantities  of  the  other  metals  are  also  to  be 
determined,  the  presence  of  a  lai^e  quantity  of  iron  salt  may  complicate 
the  analysis  considerably. 

Grold  intended  for  coin  and  most  other  purposes  is  always  nlloyed  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  silver  or  copper  to  increase  its  hardness  and  durability: 
the  first-named  metal  confers  a  pale-greenish  color.  £uglish  st<indard  gold 
contains  ^  of  alloy,  now  always  copper.  Gold  when  alloyed  with  copper 
may  be  estimated  by  fusion  in  a  cupel  with  lead,  in  the  same  way  as  silver 
(p.  377).  If  the  alloy  be  free  from  silver,  the  weight  of  the  globule  of  gold 
left  in  the  cupel  will,  after  repeated  fusions,  accurately  represent  the  quan- 
tity of  gold  which  is  present  in  the  alloy.  But  if  the  alloy  contains  silver, 
that  metal  remains  with  the  gold  after  cupellation.  In  this  case  the  original 
alloy,  consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  is  fused  in  the  muffle,  together 
with  lead  and  silver;  the  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  remaining  afl^  cupella- 
tion is  then  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver,  the  gold 
being  left  behind.  By  this  treatment,  however,  an  accurate  sepanition  of 
the  two  metals  Lb  obtained  only  when  they  are  present  in  certain  pro(>or- 
tions.    If  the  alloy  contains  but  little  silver,  that  metal  is  protected  from 

*  G  rabsm '  B  Elcmenta  of  Chemistry,  2d  edit.,  voL  it  p.  8B& 
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the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  by  the  gold ;  and  if  it  contains  too  much  silver, 
the  gold  is  left  as  a  powder  when  the  silver  is  dissolved  out.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  most  fiivorable  proportions  are  i  gold  to  f  silver ;  the 
gold  is  then  left  pure,  retaining  the  original  shape  of  the  alloy,  and  can  be 
easily  dried  and  weighed.  The  quantity  of  silver  which  is  added  to  the 
alloy  most  therefore  vary  with  the  amount  of  gold  which  it  contains. 

QoUUeaf  is  made  by  rolling  out  plates  of  pure  gold  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  then  beating  them  between  folds  of  membrane  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
ontil  the  requisite  degree  of  tenuity  has  been  reached.  The  leaf  is  made 
to  adhere  to  wood,  etc.,  by  size  or  varnish. 

Gilding  on  copper  is  mtmetimes  performed  bv  dipping  the  articles  into  a 
solution  of  mercury  nitrate,  and  then  shaking  them  with  a  small  lump  of  a 
soft  amalgam  of  gold,  which  thus  becomes  spread  over  their  surfaces :  the 
articles  are  subsequently  heated  to  expel  the  mercury,  and  then  burnished. 
Gilding  on  steel  may  be  eflected  either  by  applying  a  solution  of  auric  chlo- 
ride in  ether,  or  by  roughening  the  surfiice  of  the  metal,  heating  it,  and 
applying  gold-leaf  with  the  burnisher.  Gilding  by  electrolysis— an  elegant 
and  simple  method,  now  rapidly  superseding  many  of  the  others— has  already 
been  noticed  (p.  285).  The  solution  usually  employed  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving oxide  or  cyanide  of  gold  in  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide. 


PLATINUM. 

Symbol,  Pt    Atomic  weight,  196.7. 

Platinum,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  ruthenium,  and  osmium  form 
a  group  of  metals,  allied  in  some  cases  by  properties  in  common,  and  still 
more  closely  by  their  natural  association.  Orud^  pUUinum,  a  native  alloy 
of  platinnm,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  a  little  iron,  occurs  in  grains 
ana  rolled  masses,  sometimes  of  tolerably  large  dimensions,  mixed  with 

Savel  and  transported  materials,  on  the  slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in 
ussia,  also  in  Brazil,  Ceylon,  and  a  few  other  places,  it  has  never  been 
seen  in  the  rock,  which,  however,  is  judged  from  the  accompanying  mate- 
rials to  have  been  serpentine.  It  is  stated  to  be  always  present  in  small 
quantities  with  native  silver. 

From  this  substance  platinum  is  prepared  by  the  following  process : — The 
crude  metal  is  acted  upon  as  far  as  possible  by  aqua  regia  containing  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  slightly  diluted  with  water,  in  order  to 
dissolve  as  small  a  ouantitj^  of  iridium  as  possible :  to  the  deep  yellowish- 
red  and  highly  acid  solution  thus  produced,  sal-ammoniac  is  added,  by 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  platinum  is  thrown  down  in  the  state  of 
ammonium  platinochloride.  This  substance,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water, 
dried,  and  heated  to  redness,  leaves  metallic  platinum  in  the  spongy  state. 
This  metal  cannot  be  fused  into  a  compact  mass  by  ordinary  furnace-heat, 
but  the  same  object  may  be  accomplished  by  taking  advantage  of  its  prop- 
erty of  welding,  like  iron,  at  a  high  temperature.  The  spongy  platinum  is 
made  into  a  thin  uniform  paste  with  water,  introduced  into  a  slightly  coni- 
cal mould  of  brass,  and  subjected  to  a  graduated  pressure  by  which  the 
water  is  soueezed  out,  and  the  mass  at  length  rendered  sufficiently  rolid  to 
bear  hanaling.  It  is  then  dried,  very  carefully  heated  to  whiteness,  and 
hammered  qt  subjected  to  powerful  pressure.     If  this  operation  is  prooerly 
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conducted,  the  platinum  will  then  be  in  a  state  to  bear  forging  into  a  bar, 
which  can  afterward  be  rolled  into  plates  or  drawn  into  wire  at  pleaaare. 

A  method  of  refining  platinum  has  been  devised  by  Deville  and  Debraj, 
consisting  in  submitting  the  crude  metal  to  the  action  of  an  inteoselj  high 
temperature  in  a  crucible  of  lime.  The  apparatus  they  employ  is  as  fol- 
lows: — The  lower  part  of  the  fiiraace  consists  of  a  piece  of  lime  hollowed 
out  in  the  centre  to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  a  small  notch 
is  filed  at  one  side  of  this  basin  through  wnich  the  metal  is  introdooed  and 
poured  out  A  cover  made  of  another  piece  of  lime  fits  on  the  top  of  this 
basin ;  it  is  also  hollowed  to  a  small  extent,  and  has  a  conical  perforation  at 
the  top,  into  which  is  inserted  the  noszle  of  an  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe. 
The  whole  arrangement  is  firmly  bound  with  iron  wire.  To  use  the  appar- 
atus, the  stop-cock  supplying  the  hydrogen  (or  coal  gas)  is  opened,  and  the 
gas  lighted  at  the  notch  in  the  crucible;  the  oxygen  is  tnen  gradually 
supplied ;  and  when  the  furnace  is  snfiiciently  h<it,  tne  metal  is  introduced 
in  small  pieces  through  the  orifice.  By  this  arrangement  as  much  as  60 
pounds  of  platinum  and  more  may  be  fused  at  once.  All  the  impurities  in 
the  platinum,  except  the  iridium  and  rhodium,  are  separated  in  this  manner: 
the  gold  ana  palladium  are  volatilized ;  the  sulphur,  phosphorus*  arsenics 
and  osmium  oxidised  and  volatilized :  and  the  iron  and  oof^Msr  are  oxidizeil 
and  absorbed  by  the  lime  of  the  crucible. 

Platinum  is  a  little  whiter  than  iron  #  it  is  exceedingly  malleable  and  duc- 
tile both  hot  and  cold,  and  is  very  difficult  to  fuse,  melting  only  before  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe  or  in  the  powerful  blast-furnace  just  described.  It 
is  the  heaviest  substance  known,  except  osmium,  its  specific  gravity  being 
21.5.  Neither  air,  moisture,  nor  the  ordinary  acids  attack  platinum  in  tlie 
slightest  degree  at  any  temperature:  hence  its  great  value  in  the  construction 
of  chemical  vessels.  It  is  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  and  superficially  oxidized 
by  fused  potassium  hydroxide,  which  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxide. 

The  remarkable  property  of  the  spongy  metal  to  determine  the  union  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  154).  There  is  a  still 
more  curious  state  in  which  platinum  can  be  obtained — that  of  pUuiwum- 
black,  in  which  the  division  is  carried  much  farther.  It  is  easily  prepared 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  ptatinic  chloride  to  whicli  an  excess  of  sodium  car- 
bonate and  a  quantity  of  sugar  have  been  added  until  the  precipitate  formed 
after  a  little  time  becomes  perfectly  black  and  tlie  supernatant  liquid  color- 
less. The  black  powder  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  and  dried  by  gentle 
heat.  This  siil«tance  appears  to  possess  the  property  of  condensing  gases, 
more  especially  oxygen,  into  its  pores  to  a  veiy  great  extent:  wht-n  placed 
in  contact  with  a  solution  of  formic  acid,  it  conveils  the  latter,  with  copious 
effervescence,  into  carbonic  acid ;  alcohol,  dropped  upon  the  platinum-black, 
becomes  changed  by  oxidation  to  acetic  acid,  the  rise  of  temiierature  being 
often  sufficiently  great  to  cause  inflammation.  When  exposed  to  a  red  heat 
the  black  substance  shrinks  in  volume,  assumes  the  appearance  of  common 
spongy  platinum  and  loses  these  peculiarities,  which  are  no  doubt  the  result 
of  its  excessively  comminuted  state. 

Platinum  forms  two  series  of  compounds:  the  platinous  compounds, 
in  which  it  is  bivalent,  e.g.,  PtOl,,  PtO,  and  the  platinic  compounds, 
in  which  it  is  quadrivalent,  e.  ^.,  PtCl4,  PtO^  etc 

Chlorides.— The  dichloride,  or  Platinous  ekUmde,  PtCl«  is  produced  when 
platinic  cliloride,  dried  and  powdered,  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  heat  of 
about  200^  C.  (392^  F.),  whereby  half  the  chlorine  is  expelled;  also,  when 
sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  until  the 
latter  ceases  to  give  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac  It  is  a  greenishrgray 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  letter 
solution,  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac  or  potassium  chloride^  deposits  a  double 
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salt  in  fine  red  prismatic  crystals,  contain ing,  in  the  last  case,  K|PtCl4  or 
2KCl,PtCly  The  corresponding  sodium  compound  is  very  soluble  and  diffi^ 
colt  to  crystallize.  These  double  salts  are  called  platinoso-^hlorides  or  chlor<h 
plaiimies,  Platinous  chloride  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  chlorine  and  me- 
tallic platinum. 

Platinous  chloride  unites  with  carbon  monoxide,  ibrming  the  three  com- 
pounds— 

^00  ^00  —  Pta, 

Cl,Pt— CO,  Cl,Pt<      I,  Cl,Pt<  I 

^CO  ^CO  — 00 

all  of  which  are  produced  by  heating  platinous  chloride  in  a  stream  of  car- 
bon monoxide.  The  first  and  third  crystallize  in  yellow  needles,  the  second 
in  white  needles. 

Platinous  chloride  also  unites  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  forming  phos- 
pho-platinicchloride,  CltPtTlPi^lsy  which  is  obtained  by  heating  spongy 
platinum  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  to  250°  C.  (482°  F.).  It  crystiillizes 
in  maroon-colorcMl  needles,  melting  at  170°  C.  (338°  F.).  When  heated  with 
excess  of  phosphorus  t  richloride,  it  is  converted  into  diphospho-platiuic 

^PCl, 
chloride,  Cl^Pt^^     |     ,  which  forms  canary-yellow  crystals,  melting  at 

^^pa, 

160°  C.  (320°  F.).  These  two  chlorides  are  converted  by  water,  the  latter 
on  exposure  to  moiut  air  at  a  low  winter  temperature,  into  phospho- 
platinic   and   diphospho-platinic  acids,  CLPtzrP(OH)s  and 

^P(OH), 
Cl.Pt<r     I  t  the  former  of  which  is  tribasic,  the  latter  sexbasic. 

^P(OH), 
Platinum  tttmchloriBe^  or  Platinie  chloride,  PtCl|,  is  always  formed  when 
platinum  is  dissolved  in  aqua  rtgia.  The  acid  solution  yields,  on  evaiK)- 
ration  to  dryness,  a  red  or  brown  residue,  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble 
both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  pure  orange-yel- 
low tint  Platinie  chloride  unites  with  a  great  variety  of  metallic  chlorides, 
forming  double  salts  called  pUUinO'^hlorides  or  chloro^Uitinatea  ;  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  compounds  are  those  containing  the  metals  of  the  alkalies 
and  ammonium.  Potassium  pUUinochloride,  2KCI,PtCl4  or  K^PtClo,  the  plat- 
inum being  octovalent,  forms  a  bright  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  being 
produced  whenever  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  platinum  and  of  potassium 
are  mixed  or  a  (lotassium  salt  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added 
to  platinum  tetrachloride.  It  is  feebly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  soluble  in 
dilute  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed  with  some  difficulty  by  heat.  It  is  easily 
reduced  by  hydrc^n  at  a  high  temperature,  yielding  a  mixture  of  potassium 
chloride  and  platinum -black;  the  latter  substance  may  thus,  indeed,  be  very 
easily  |»epared.  The  sodium  salt,  2NaCl,PtCl4,6H,0  or  NfuPtCl«,6HsO,  is 
veiry  soluble,  crystallizing  in  large,  transparent,  yellow-red  prisms.  The 
ammonium  aaltf  2NH4Cl,ACl4,  is  undistinguishable,  in  physical  characters, 
from  the  potassium  salt ;  it  is  thrown  down  as  a  precipitate  of  small,  trans- 
parent, vellow,  octahedral  crystals  when  sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  pla- 
tinie chloride;  it  is  but  feebly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  so  in  dilute  alco- 
hol, and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding  spongy  platinum,  while  sal-am- 
moniac, hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitrogen  are  driven  off.  Platinie  chloride 
also  forms  crystal  I  izable  double  salts  with  the  hydrochlorides  of  many  or- 
ganic bases;  with  ethylamine,  for  example,  the  compound — 

2[NH,(C,H5),HCl],PtCl4  or  [NH,(C,H5),],PtCl,. 

The  Inromidca  and  iodides  of  platinum  are  analogous  in  composition  to 
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the  chlxnideSj  and  likewise  form  doable  salts  with  alkaline  bromides  and 
iodides. 

Oxides. — ^The  monoxide  or  PlaHnouB  oxide,  PtO,  is  obt'iined  by  digesting 
the  dichloride  with  caustic  potash  as  a  black  powder,  soluble  in  excess  of 
ulkali.  It  dissolves  also  in  acids  with  brown  color,  and  the  solutions  are 
not  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac.  When  platinum  dioxide  is  heated  with 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  it  is  reduced  to  monoxide,  which  remains  dissolved. 
The  liquid  has  a  dark-blue  color,  and  deposits  fine  coppei^red  needles  of 
platinous  oxalate. 

The  dioxide,  or  Pfaiinic  oxtde,  PtO^,  is  best  prepared  by  adding  barium 
nitrate  to  a  solution  of  platinic  sulphate ;  barium  sulplmte  and  platinic 
nitrate  are  then  produced,  and  from  the  latter  caustic  soda  precipitates  one- 
half  of  the  platinum  as  pUUinie  hydroxide.  The  8ulnhat«  is  itself  obtained 
by  acting  with  strong  nitric  acid  upon  platinum  bisulphide,  which  falls  as  a 
black  powder  when  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  is  dropped  into  potassium 
sulphide.  Platinic  hydroxide  is  a  bulky  brown  powder,  which,  when  gently 
heated,  becomes  black  and  anhydrous.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  boiling 
platinic  chloride  with  a  great  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  then  adding  aoetic 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  acids  and  combines  with  bases :  the  salts  have  a  yellow 
or  red  tint,  and  a  great  disposition  to  unite  with  salts  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  giving  rise  to  a  scries  of  double  compounds,  which  are  not 
precipitated  by  excess  of  alkali.  A  combination  of  platinic  oxide  with  am- 
monia exists,  which  is  explosive.  Both  oxides  of  platinum  are  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state  by  ignition. 

Sulphides. — The  compounds,  PtS  and  PtS,,  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  hydrogen  sulphide,  or  the  hydrosulphide  of  an  alkali-metal,  on  the  di- 
chloride and  tetrachloride  of  platinum  respectively;  they  are  both  black 
substances,  insoluble  in  water.  Platinic  sulphide,  heated  in  a  cIohc  vessel, 
gives  off  half  its  sulphur,  and  is  reduced  to  platinous  sulphide.  It  dissolves 
in  alkaline  hydroxides,  carbonates,  and  sulphides^  forming  salta  called  thuh 
platinaies,  which  are  decomposed  by  acids. 

Ammoniacal  Platinum  Compounds. — The  chlorides,  oxides,  sul- 
phates, etc.  of  platinum  are  capable  of  taking  up  two  or  more  molecules 
of  ammonia,  and  forming  com|>ounds  analogous  in  many  respects  to  the 
ammoniacal  mercury  compounds  already  described. 

The  nitrogen  in  all  these  compounds  is  quinouivalent,  and  consequent- 
ly the  groups  ammonia,  KHj,  and  diammonia,  J^,Hg  or  KH, — .KUj  or 
NII.(NH4),  are  bivalent,  having  two  free  combining  units. 

The  platinum  in  some  of  these  compounds  is  bivalent  (piolo  or  p/nloAo), 
and  unites  by  two  of  its  combining  units  with  the  bivalent  groups,  J^Hj  or 
K^Hq,  each  of  which  retains  one  combining  unit  free.  In  others  the  plat- 
inum is  quadrivalent  ( platino),  and  unites  by  some  of  its  combining  unitH 
with  ammonia  or  diammonia,  the  remaining  units  being  satisfied  by  combi- 
nation with  electro-negative  radicles.  In  others  again,  the  platinum  accu- 
mulates in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  compounds  containing  (Pt,)^^,  (Pt** 
—  Pt»^)'»,  (W^  —  W  —  W  —  Ii}^)^j  etc.  The  bivalent  groups,  NH„ 
N,II«,  always  go  by  pairs,  excepting  m  the  semi-diammoniums,  m  which 
half  or  a  quarter  of  the  combining  units  of  the  platinum  is  satisfied  by 
once  NjH^,. 

The  names  and  constitution  of  the  several  grou|«  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  symbol  B  denoting  a  univalent  chlorous  radicle,  such  as  Gl, 
NOj,  etc. 
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1.  Platoeammonium  compounds, 


2.  Platoeemidiammonium  oompounds, 

3.  Platomonodiammonium  oompoondfiy 


4.  Platoflodiammomom  oompoundsy 


5.  PladDammoniam  compoandB, 


6.  Platinoeemidiammonium  compounds, 


8.  Platinodiammonium  compounds^ 


9.  Diplatinammonium  compounds. 


10.  Diplatosodiammonium  compounds. 


11.  Dipladnodiammonium  compounds. 


12.  DipIatinotetnidiAmmonium  compounds, 


p.^NH,(NH:.)R 

NHjCNHJB 


7.  Pktinomonodiammonium  compomids,  B^<nh;B 


j>^^NH,rNH,)B 
^'""'^^NH.CNHJB 

«p*<nh;b 

«^<nh:b 

Pt  — NH,(NH4)B 
R  — NH,(NH4)B 
BjPt— NH,(NH4)B 
B,Pt— NH,(NH4)B 
RPt^NH,(NH,)B 

X^NH,fNH,)B 
^"*^NH,(NHJB 


We  shall  here  describe  the  most  characteristic  compounds  of  each  groups 
ppferring  for  more  complete  description  to  larger  works.* 

1.  Plaioaammonium  Compounds. — These  compounds  are  formed  by 
abstraction  of  the  elements  of'^  ammonia,  NH^,  from  the  corresponding 
platosodiammonium  compounds.  Thej  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolve  in  ammonia,  reproducing  the  platosodiammonium  com- 
pounos.    They  detonate  when  heated. 

The  ekloridey  Pt<jJ]^*^  or  N2H«Pta„  is  formed  by  heating  platosodi- 
ammonium chloride  to  220-270''  C.  (428-518''  F.),  or  by  heating  the  same 
salt  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  boiling  the  green  salt  of  Magnus  (p.  471) 


•  See  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  It.  e7a»  and  2d  Suppl.  903. 
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with  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonium,  and  is  de|>06ited  as  a  yellow  cirstal- 
line  i)owder  or  in  rhomboiiedral  scales.  It  dissolves  in  4472  parts  of  water 
at  O""  C.  and  in  130  parts  of  boiling  wnter.  At  270*'  C.  (518"*  F.)  it  decom- 
poses in  the  manner  r«.  presented  by  the  equation, 

SN^JPtCl,  =  8Pt  -h  4NH4CI  -f  2Ha  -f  N,. 

Silver  nitrate  added  to  its  solution  throws  down  all  the  chlorine.  This  salt 
is  isomeric  with  the  green  salt  of  Magnus,  with  the  yellow  chloride  of 
platosemidiammonium,  and  with  the  chloroplatinite  of  platosomonodi- 
ammonium. 

The  corresponding  iodide,  N^^Ptl^  is  a  yellow  powder,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  aqueous  Foliition  of  the  compound  N^|,PtI^  It  dissolves  in 
ammonia,  reproducing  the  latter  compound.  The  oiride,  I^x^cl'^^*  obtained 
by  heating  platosodiammonium  oxide  (p.  471)  to  110^,  is  a  grayish  mass, 
which,  when  heated  to  100®  in  a  close  vessel,  gives  off  water,  ammonia,  and 
nitrogen,  and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  The  kydroxide,  N4l«Pt(HO)^  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  bairta-water,  is  a  strong  base, 
soluble  in  water,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air,  and  liberating  ammonia  from  its  salts  (Odling).  The  ndphaUy 
NjH.PtSO^JIA  and  the  niirate,  N,H.Pt(NO,)^  are  obtained  by  boiling  the 
iodide  with  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  silver:  they  are  crystalline,  and  have  a 
strong  acid  resiction.  The  sulphate  retains  a  molecule  of  crystallization- 
water,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  decomposing  the  salt. 

2.  Platoi09emidiammon\um  Compounds — These  oompound5^  iK>- 
meric  with  the  preceding,  are  formed  by  direct  addition  of  ammonia  to 

N  H  C*\ 
platinouft  salts.    The  ehlaridf,  Pt<^j*    «    ,  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia 

to  a  cold  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  filtering  after 
24  hours,  and  treating  the  yellowish-green  residue  with  boiling  water,  which 
dissolves  the  platosimidiammonium  salt,  and  leitves  the  green  salt  of  Mag- 
nus formed  at  the  same  time.  The  solution" on  (x>o1ing  deposits  the  platoeo- 
semidiammonium  chloride  in  small  prisms^  difiering  in  form  from  the  chlo- 
ride above  described,  and  much  more  soluble  in  water,  requiring  for  solution 
387  parts  of  cold  and  26  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  other  salts  of  this 
base  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  the  corresponding 
silver  salts.  The  bromide  and  iodide  crystallize  in  yellow  needles,  the 
nitrite  in  silky  needles,  which  detonate  when  heated ;  the  nitraie  and  fulphaie 
form  yellowish  crystalline  crusts. 

3.  Platoeomonodiammonium  Compoundttf  P*<1n^  t  • — ^The  eWo- 

roptatiniie  of  this  series,  2N,H,PtCl^PtCl„  formed  in  small  quantity  on 
adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  platinous  chloride,  crystallizes^  in  brown 
square  laminie,  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
Treated  with  silver  nitrate  it  is  converted  into  platosonionodiammonium 
nitrate,  and  this,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the  correspond- 
ing chloride,  NjH,PtCL,  which  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles  or  nacreous  scales. 

JT  XT  T> 

4.  PlatoBodiammonium    Compounds,   P^*^v'h*R' — ^®  ehlontfe, 

N^HijPtCl,,  one  of  the  earliest  discovered  of  the  ammoniacal  platinum 
comix)unds,  is  obtiined  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  green  salt  of 
Magnus  or  on  the  chloride  of  platosammonium.  When  platinous  chloride 
is  boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia  till  the  green  precipitate  formed  in  the 
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first  iratance  is  redissolved,  a  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  filtered  and 
evaporiited,  yields  the  chloride  of  platosodiamn ionium  in  splendid  yellow 
crystals  containing  one  molecule  of  water,  which  they  give  off  at  110°  G. 
{2^QP  F.)-  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  its  solution  mixed  with  platinoiis 
chloride  yields  platosodiafMnowmm  ddoropiaimiU,  N4U|2PtCl0ptCl,  isomeric 
with  platosammonium  chloride,  and  constituting  the  green  vdt  of  M€tgnu»f 
the  first  discovered  of  the  ammonia-platinum  oompoundn.  This  last  salt 
may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  eas  into  a  boiling  solution 
of  platinic  chloride  till  it  is  completely  converted  into  platinous  chloride 
(and  is  therefore  no  longer  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac),  and  neutralizing 
the  solution  with  ammonia.  It  forms  dark-green  needles,  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  bromide  and  iodide  of  this  series  are  obtained  by  treating  the  Kolution 
of  the  sulphate  with  bromide  or  i(xiide  of  barium :  they  crystallize  in  cubes. 
The  oxide,  N4Hi2PtO,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass  by  deoom^iosing  the 
solution  of  the  sulphate  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  baryta- water,  and 
eva{K)rating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  strongly  alkaline  and  caustic, 
like  potash,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  precipitates 
silver  oxide  from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate.  It  is  a  strong  base  neutraliz- 
ing acids  completely,  and  expelling  ammonia  from  its  siuts.  It  melts  at 
110°  O.  (230°  F.),  giving  ofi"  water  and  ammonia,  and  leaving  platosam- 
monium oxide.  Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  give  off  ammonia,  even  when 
boiled.  The  oxide  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  rapidly  from  the  air,  forming 
first  a  normal  carbonate,  N4H|2ptCOs,H,0,  and  afterward  an  acid  salt, 
N4H„PtCOa,H,CO,.  The  mUpkate,  V^Ui^PtJSO^  and  the  nitrate,  N.HuPt- 
(NO3),,  are  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  silver  sulphate  or 
nitrate ;  they  are  neutral,  and  crystallise  easily. 

5.  Platinammonium  Compounrf*.-— The  chloride,  Cl^Pt^SS'/^,  is 

obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  platosammonium  chloride  suspended 
in  boiling  water.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  {lowder,  made  up  of 
quadratic  octahedrons  with  truncated  summits.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
watei%  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water  or  in  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  alssolves  in  ammonia  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  the  solution 
on  cooling  deposits  a  yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of  platinodiammonium 
chloride.    It  dissolves  in  boiling  potash  without  evolving  ammonia. 

NUraUs.— An  asynilrate,  N,HePt(NO,),0,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  chlo- 
ride, N^H4PtCl4,  for  several  hours  with  dilute  silver  nitrate.  It  is  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 
The  norma/  nitrate^  N,HgPt(NO,)4,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxynitrate 
in  nitric  acid :  it  is  yellowish,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  nitric 
acid. 


The  oxide^  N,H,PtO^  is  obtained  bv  adding  ammmiia  to  a  boiling  solution 


Doiling  potash.  Heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  gives  off  water  and  ammonia, 
and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  It  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids,  even  in 
acetic  acid,  and  forms  a  large  number  of  crystallizable  salts,  both  neutral 
and  add,  having  a  yellow  color,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Another 
compound  of  platinic  oxide  with  ammonia,  called  fidminatina  pf<Uinumy 
whose  composition  has  not  been  exactly  ascertained,  is  produced  by  decom- 
posing ammonium  platino-chloride  with  aqueous  potash.  It  is  a  straw- 
color^  powder,  which  detonates  slightly  when  suddenly  heated,  but  strongly 
when  exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat 
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6.  Platinosemidiammonium  Compounds, — Isomeric  with  the  pre- 

N^H  CI 
ceding.    The  ehkridt,  Cl,Pt<Crii'^*    i  formed  by  the  action  of  chloiine  on 

platoeoeemidiammcHiium  chloride,  dystallisee  in  yellow  six-sided  plates 
belonging  to  the  rhombic  system,  turning  green  at  100°  C,  and  dis- 
solving   in    potash    without    evolution    of   ammonia.      A    hoMc   wJbraie^ 

(OH),Pt<lQ^  *  )  18  obtained  as  an  amorphous  yellow  precipitate  by 

treating  the  chloride  with  silver  nitrate.    A  ehlonmtraUf  ^t^<^ij()  *' 

obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  platososemidiammoninm  nitrate, 
crystallizes  in  small  yellow  needles. 

7.  PI  at  ino  m  on  odi  ammonium    Compounds,  —  The   chloride 

N-H  CI 
Cl,Pt<C2^^/^  y  formed  by  the  action  of  nitro-muriatid  add  on  platoso- 

monodiammonium  chloride,  crystallises  in  rhombic  or  hexagonal  plates.    A 

bromonitrate,  ^^^t^^Cijlr  /Wq  V  +  ^fi,  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to 

the  nitrate  of  platosomonodiammmonium,  forms  yellow  soluble  crusts. 

8.  Platinodiammonium  Compounds. — ^The chloride, PtCl,<C^*u*r«|, 

is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of  platoeodiammonium 
chloride ;  by  dissolving  platinammonium  chloride  in  ammonia,  and  expel- 
ling the  excess  of  ammonia  by  evaporation ;  or  by  precipitating  a  solution 
of  platinodiammonium  oxynitrate  or  nitratochloride  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  white,  and  dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  boiling  water,  from 
which  solution  it  is  depiosited  in  the  form  of  transparent  regular  octahedrons, 
having  a  faint-yellow  tint.  When  a  solution  of  this  s^t  is  treated  with 
silver  nitrate,  one-half  of  the  chlorine  is  very  easily  precipitated,  but  to 
remove  even  a  small  portion  of  the  remainder  requires  a  long-continued 

Br  N^  H  Br 

action  of  the  silver-salt    The  ehlorcbromidtf  Q>>Pt<C2^*|T*Qi»  is  obtained 

as  a  yellow  precipitate  by  treating  platinodiammonium  chloride  with  bromine. 
A  ham/c  niirale,  NO -^^"^n'h'no'*  ^  obtained  by  the  action  of  xutric 

add  on  platoeodiammonium  nitrate,  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  con- 
verted bv  ammonia  into  the  salt  (HO)VPt(N ^.NO,)^    The  sutphaioddoridt, 

Cl,Pt<^^'TT']>S04,  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  on  the  chloride, 

crystallizes  in  slender  transparent  needles.  An  oxaloehloridey  C],Pt(N,H5),- 
CjOf,  obtained  by  treating  the  chloride  with  ammonium  oxalate,  is  a  very 
soluble  crystalline  powder. 

IPt(NHJ), 

9.  Diplatinammonium  iodide,    I  ,  or  I,(Pt,)^(NH,I)4,  the 

lPt(NH,I), 
only  term  of  this  series  at  present  known,  is  obtained  by  treating  platos- 
ammonium  iodide  with  boiling  potash,  and  the  resulting  yellow  powder 
with  hydriodic  add.  It  is  a  black  amorphous  substance,  which  when 
again  treated  with  potash  and  hydriodic  adds  yields  the  compound 
I,(Pt4)'(NH,I)8,  and  this  by  similar  treatment  may  be  converted  into  the 
still  more  condensed  compound  I|(Pt8)'^^(NH,I)|5. 

10.  Diplatosodiammonium    Compounds, — The    hydroxide, 
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Pt— NA— OH 

I  ,  formed  by  the  action  of  caustic  soda  on  the  chloride 

Pt— N,He— OH 

of  platoeoeemidiammonium,  is  a  grayisli  crystalline  insoluble  powder,  which 

detonates  violently  when  heated.    Treated  wiih  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 

a  yellow  powder,  which  is  converted  by  boiling  water  into  the  dUoride, 

I\(NAC1),. 

a,Pt— NH,— NH, 

11.  Diplaiinodtammonium  Chloride,       \  ,isayel- 

Cl,Pt—NH,— NH, 
low  amorphous  powder  formed  by  the  action  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  on  the 
hydroxide  of  the  preceding  series. 


12.  DiplatinO'teiradiammonium    Compounds.      \  or 

"IPtf 


RPt(N,He^), 

Rk(N^eR), 


^Pt(NA.NO,), 

NgH^PtA-— An  (wyntotite,  0<;     |  or  N8H^Pt,(N0j)A  » 

^Pt(N,H,.NO,), 
produced  by  boiling  platoeodiammonium  nitrate  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  a 
colorlessL  crystalline,  detonating  salt,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  insohiole  in  nitric  ncid  (Gerhardt).  A  nitraiojcy^ 
chloride^  lf^H^Fti(NO»)fiCi^  discovered  by  Raiewsky,  is^  formed  when 
Magnus's  green  salt  is  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  add.  Red  fumes 
are  then  evolved,  and  the  resulting  solution  deposits  the  nitratoxy chloride  in 
small  brilliant  needles,  which  deflagrate  when  heated,  giving  oft"  water  and 
sal-ammoniac  and  leavine  metallic  platinum.  The  nitric  acid  in  this  salt  may 
be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonic  or  oxalic  acid,  yielding  the 
compounds,  N8H,4Pt,rCO,),OCl,  and  NgH^PtjiCA^aOCl^  both  of  which 
are  cryBtallizai>le  and  sparingly  soluble.  A  basic  oinlonitrate.  NgH24Pt,- 
(C204)}(NO]t)20,  insoluble  in  water,  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonium  oxalate 
to  the  oxynitrate. 

BeactioM  </  Ptatvnvm  Saltn. — Platinic  chloride  or  a  platinic  oxvgen-salt 
may  be  recognized  in  solution  by  the  yellow  precipitate  which  it  forms  with 
9airammonia4^  decomposable  by  heat,  with  production  of  sptongy  metal. 

Hydrogen  mlphide  and  ammonium  sulphide,  generally  form  a  orown  precipi- 
tate of  platinic  sulphide,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Zinc 
precipitates  metallic  platinum. 

Platinic  chloride  and  sodium  platinochloride  are  employed  in  analytical 
investigations  to  detect  the  presence  of  potassium  and  separate  it  from 
sodium.  For  the  latter  purpose  the  alkaline  salts  are  convertetl  into  chlo- 
rides, and  in  this  state  mixed  with  four  times  their  weight  of  sodium  platino- 
chloride in  crystals,  the  whole  being  dissolved  in  a  little  water.  When  the 
formation  of  the  yellow  salt  appears  complete,  alcohol  is  added,  and  the 

Srecipitate  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with  weak  spirit,  carefully 
ried,  and  weighed.  The  potassium  chloride  is  then  easily  reckoned  from 
the  weight  of  the  double  salt ;  and  this,  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the 
mixed  chlorides  employed,  gives  that  of  the  sodium  chloride  by  difference; 
100  parts  of  potassium  platinochloride  correspond  with  30.55  parts  of  pota»- 
sium  chloride. 

Capsules  and  crucibles  of  platinum  are  of  great  value  to  the  chemist ;  the 
latter  are  constantly  used  in  mineral  analysis  for  fusing  silicious  matter  with 
alkaline  carbonates.  They  suffer  no  injury  in  tliis  o()eration,  although 
caustic  alkali  roughens  and  corrodes  the  metal.    The  experimenter  must 

40* 
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be  particularly  careful  to  ayoid  introducing  any  oxide  of  an  easily  fusible 
metal,  as  that  of  lead  or  tin,  into  a  platinum  crucible.  If  reduction  should 
by  any  means  occur,  these  metals  will  at  once  alloy  themselves  with  the 
platinum,  and  the  vessel  will  be  destroyed.  A  platinum  cradble  mu»t 
never  be  put  niJced  into  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire,  but  always  placed  witliin  a 
covered  earthen  crucible. 


PALIaADITTM. 

Symbol,  Pd.    Atomic  weight,  106.2. 

When  the  solution  of  crude  platinum,  from  which  the  ^p'eater  part  of 
that  metnl  has  been  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac,  is  neutralized  by  sodium 
carbonate,  and  mixed  with  a  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide,  palladium  cyanide 
separates  as  a  whitish  insoluble  substance,  which,  on  bemg  washed,  dried, 
and  heated  to  redness,  yields  metsillic  palladium  in  a  spongy  state.  The 
palladium  may  thin  be  welded  into  a  mass  in  the  same  manner  as 
platinum. 

Palladium  closely  resembles  platinum  in  color  and  appearance ;  it  is  also 
very  malleable  and  ductile.  Its  density  difiers  very  much  from  that  of 
platinum,  being  only  11.4.  Palladium  is  more  oxidable  than  platinum. 
When  heated  to  redness  in  the  sir,  especially  in  the  state  of  sponge,  it 
acquires  a  blue  or  purple  superficial  film  of  oxide,  which  is  reduced  at  a 
white  heat.  Palladium  is  slowly  attacked  by  nitric  acid ;  its  best  solvent  is 
nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Pidladium  is  remarkable  for  its  power  of  occluding  hydrogen.  When 
heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  that  gas,  or  brought  in  contact  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  as  when  made  to  form  the  negative  electrode  in  an  electrolytic 
cell  containing  acidulated  water,  it  can  absorb  as  much  as  643  times  its 
volume  of  tlie  gas,  whereby  its  specific  gravity  is  reduced  to  11.06. 

The  absorption  of  the  gas  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  from 
thb  fact,  together  with  the  supposed  constancy  of  composition  of  the  hy- 
drogenized  palladium,  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  product  is  a  definite 
chemical  C()mf)ound ;  but  this  view  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  satisfac* 
torily  demonstrated;  at  all  events,  Graham  assigned  to  the  supposed^  com- 
pound the  formula  PdH.,  whereas,  according  to  Troost  and  liautefeuille,  it 
IS  Pd,H.* 

Palladium,  like  platinum,  forms  two  claries  of  compounds;  namely,  the 
palladious  compounds,  in  which  it  is  bivaleut,  and  the  palladic 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  quadrivalent. 

ChlorldeB.— The  dichloridty  or  PtUladwus  chloride,  PdQ^  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  metal  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  to 
dryness.  It  is  a  dark-brown  mass,  whidi  dissolves  in  water  if  the  heat  has 
not  been  too  great,  and  forms  double  salts  with  many  metallic  chlorides. 
The  palladio-chlorides  of  ammonium  and  potassium  are  much  more  soluble 
than  the  corresiwnding  platinochlorides ;  tney  have  a  brownish-yellow  tint. 

The  tetrachloridey  or  PalUidic  chloride^  PdCl4,  exists  only  in  solution  and  in 
combination  with  the  alkaline  chlorides.  It  is  formed  when  the  dichloride 
is  digested  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.    The  solution  has  a  deep-brown  color, 

•  Watt«'B  Dictionary  of  (Chemistry,  vi.  634;  vU.  658. 
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fftid  is  decompoeed  by  evaporation.  Mixed  with  potassium  chloride  or  with 
sai-ammoniac.  it  gives  rise  to  a  red  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Palladious  Iodide,  Pdl„  is  precipitated  from  the  chloride  or  nitrate 
by  soluble  iodidesi,  as  a  black  mass,  which  gives  off  its  iodine  between  300° 
and  360°  C.  (570-678°  F.).  Palladium-salts  are  emploved  for  the  quantita- 
tive estimation  of  iodine,  and  its  separation  from  chlorine  and  bromine, 
which  are  not  precipitated  by  them. 

Oxides. — The  numoxide,  or  PaUadious  oxicUf  PdO,  is  obtained  by  evapor- 
ating to  dryness,  and  cautiously  heating  the  solution  of  palladium  in  nitric 
add.  It  is  blacky  and  but  little  Holuble  in  acids.  The  hydroxide  falls  as  a 
dark-brown  precipitate  when  sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  above  solu- 
tion.   It  is  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat 

The  dioxide,  or  PaUadic  oxide,  PdO„  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state. 
From  a  solution  of  palladic  chloride,  alkalies  and  alkaline  carbonates  throw 
down  a  brown  precipitate,  consisting  of  hydrated  palladic  oxide  combined 
with  the  alkali.  This  compound  gives  off  half  its  oxygen  at  a  moderate 
hetit,  and  the  whole  at  a  higher  temperature.  From  hot  solutions  a  black 
precipitate  is  obtained,  containing  the  anhvdrous  dioxide.  The  hydroxide 
diraolves  slowly  in  acids,  forming  yellow  solutions.  In  strong  hydrochloric 
add  it  dissolves  without  decomposition,  forming  potasno-paUaaie  chlwide, 
arising  from  admixed  potash ;  with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  gives  off  chlorine. 

FaUadioas  Sulphide,  PdS,  is  formed  by  fusing  the  metal  with  sulphur 
or  hj^  precipitating  a  solution  of  a  palladious  salt  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
It  is  insoluble  in  ammonium  sulphide. 

Ammoniaoal  Falladiam  Compounds. — A  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  palladium  dichloride,  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
yields  a  b^uiiful  flesh-colored  or  rose-colored  precipitato,  consisting  of 
KsH^PdCl,.  This  precipitate  dissolves  in  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  and 
the  ammoniacal  solution,  when  treated  with  adds,  yields  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate having  the  same  composition.  This  yellow  modiGcation  is  likewise 
obtained  by  heating  the  red  compound  in  the  moist  state  to  100^  C,  or  in 
the  dry  state  to  200''  C.  (39'iS*'  F.).  The  yellow  compound  dissolves  abun- 
dantly in  aqueous  potash,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  but  without  giving  off 
ammonia,  even  when  the  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point;  the  red  com- 
pound behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  but,  before  dissolving,  is  converted  into 
the  yellow  modification.  These  compounds,  discovered  by  Hugo  Miiller,'"' 
are  analogous  in  their  modes  of  formation,  and  probably  therefore  in  con- 
stitution, to  the  two  modifications  of  the  platinum  compound,  NsH^PtCl, 
(pp.  469,  470) ;  the  red  compound  being  ptdladioseinidicwimomum  chloride, 
CLPd.NH,(NH4)Cl,  and  the  yellow  compound,  wUladammonium  chloride, 
Pd(NHgCl)y  The  yellow  compound,  digrated  witn  water  and  silver  oxide, 
yields  palkuiammonivm  oaade,  N,H«PdO,  which  is  a  strong  base,  soluble  in 
water,  naving  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  and  absorbmg  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air.  JPaUadamnumium  mUphiU,  NjH^PdSOs,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid  on  the  oxide  or  chloride;  it  crystallizes  in  orange-yellow 
octahedrons.  The  wlphcUe,  chloride,  iodide,  and  bromide  have  likewise  been 
formed. 

The  compound  (NH,)4PdCl2,  or  Palladiodiammontum  chloride,  Pd[Nri,- 
(NH4)C1]^  separates  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  palladammonium 
chloride  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 

•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  Ixxxvi.  341. 
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The  ozidcj  N^HuPdO,  obtained  hj  deoomporing  the  solution  of  this  chlo- 
ride with  silver  oxide,  is  also  a  strong  base  yielding  crystallizable  salts. 

Palladioos  salts  are  well  marked  by  the  pale  yellowi«h-white  precipitate 
which  they  form  with  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide.  It  oonsists  of  pallMJous 
cyanide,  PdCy^  and  is  converted  by  heat  into  the  spongy  metal. 

Hydriodie  acid  and  potassium  iodide  throw  down  a  black  precipitate  of 
palladium  iodide,  visible  even  to  the  500,000th  degree  of  dilution. 

Palladium,  on  account  of  its  unalterability  in  the  air,  and  its  bright  fdlver- 
white  color,  which  is  not  afiected  by  exposure  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is 
used  for  preparing  the  graduated  surfaces  of  astronomical  instruments  and 
for  coating  silver  goods. 

An  amalgam  of  palladium  is  used  by  dentists  for  stopping  teeth. 

A  native  alloy  of  gold  with  {lalladium  is  found  in  Bnuil. 


RHODrCTM. 

Symbol,  Bh.    Atomic  weight,  104.1. 

Thb  solution  from  which  platinum  and  palladium  have  been  8e|Mrated 
in  the  manner  airendy  described  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
evaporated  to  drynee.  The  residue  is  treated  with  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0.837,  which  dissolves  everything  except  the  double  chloride  of 
rhodium  and  Bodium.  Thb  is  well  washed  with  spirit,  dried,  heated  to 
whiteness,  and  then  boiled  with  water,  whereby  sodium  chloride  is  dissolved 
ont,  and  metallic  rhodium  remains.  Thus  obtained,  rhodium  is  a  white, 
coherent,  spongy  mai«,  still  less  fusible  and  less  capable  of  being  welded 
than  platinum.    Its  specific  gravity  ia  12.1. 

Rhodium  is  .very  brittle:  reduced  to  powder  and  heated  in  the  air,  it 
becomes  oxidized,  and  the  same  alteration  happens  to  a  greater  extent  when 
it  is  fused  with  nitrate  or  bisulphate  of  potassium.  None  of  the  acids, 
singly  or  conjoined,  dissolve  this  metal,  unless  it  be  in  the  state  of  alloy,  as 
with  platinum,  in  which  state  it  is  attacked  by  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Rhodium  forms  but  one  chloride,  containing  RhCl,.  in  which,  like  iron 
in  ferric  chloride,  it  may  be  regarded  as  either  tri-  or  quadrivalent.  This 
chloride  is  prepared  by  adding  silicofluoric  acid  to  the  double  chloride  of 
rhodium  and  potassium,  evaporating  tiie  filtered  solution  to  dryness,  and 
dissolving  the  residue  in  water.  It  forms  a  brownish-red  deliquescent  mass, 
soluble  in  water,  with  a  fine  red  color.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  chlo- 
rine and  metallic  rhodium. 

Rhodium  and  Potassium  Cfdortdes.— -The  salt.KeRh,a,^6H,0,  formed  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  rhodic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  potassium  chloride,  crystallizes  in  sparingly  soluble  efflorescent 
Erisms.  Another  double  scdt,  containing  K4Rh,Cl,Q,2H,0,  is  prepared  by 
eating  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  a  mixture  of  ^luil  parts  of  finely  powdered 
metallic  rhodium  and  potaraium  chloride)  ^  TRe^salt  has  a  fine  rea  color,  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms.  Rhoditan  and  sodium 
ehloridey  Na„Rh2Cl]2,24H,0,  is  alsp  a  very  beautiful  red  rait,  prepared  like 
the  last  The  ammonium  salt,  {'Sl{^)f^hfC\yj^ZT{JOf  obtained  by  decom)H)s. 
ini?  the  sodium  salt  with  sal-aminoniac,  crystallises  in  fine  rhombohedral 
prinms. 
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Rhodiam  Oxides. — Bliodium  forms  tiiree  oxides,  contaiDing  RhO, 
Rh,Oa,RhO,. 

The  ffumoxicEe,  RhO,  is  formed  with  incandescence  when  the  hjdrated 
sesquioxide,  Rh,Os,3H.O,  is  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible.  It  is  a  dark- 
gray  substance,  perfectly  indifierent  to  acidJEk 

The  ses/guioxidef  or  BJuxlic  oxi<U.  RlisOg,  obtained  bj  heating  the  nitrate,  is 
a  my  porous  mass,  with  metallic  iricKscence;  insoluble  in  acids,  easily 
reduced  bj  hydrogen. 

The  tnhydroxide  or  Rhodie  hydroxidey  Rh,(OH)<,  is  formed  as  a  black 
gelatinous  precipitate  on  heating  a  solution  of  sodio-rhodic  chloride  with 
caustic  potash.  When  dry  it  forms  a  heavy  dark-bro^m  metallically  lus- 
trous mass  having  a  ooncho'idal  fracture.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  acids. 
A  solution  of  sodio-rhodic  chloride  treated  with  potash  m  the  cold  becomes 
opaque,  and  alter  some  time  deposits  thin  lemon-yellow  crystals  of  the 
hydrate  Rh,(0H)c|2H,0,  whidi  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  when  moist 
in  caustic  potash. 

The  dioxide,  RhO^,  obtained  by  fusing  pulverized  rhodium  or  the  sesqui- 
oxide  with  nitre  and  potash,  and  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  nitric  acid 
to  dissolve  out  the  potash,  is  a  dark-brown  substance  insoluble  in  acids. 
When  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  rhodie  pentahydrate,  RhjOj,- 
5H,0,  a  black-brown  gelatinous  precipitate  of  the  trihydrate,  Rh,Os,3H^O, 
is  formed  at  first ;  but  this  compound  gradually  loses  its  gelatinous  consist- 
ence, becomes  liehter  in  color:  and  is  finally  converted  into  a  green  hydrate 
of  tiie  dioxide,  Rn03,2H,0.  The  alkaline  solution  at  the  same  time  acquires 
a  deep  violet-blue  color. 

The  Uimhydroxidef  Rh(0H)4,  separatesy  on  passing  chlorine  for  a'  long 
time  into  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  trihydroxide,  witli  occasional  addition 
of  potash,  in  the  form  of  a  green  powder,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  assum- 
ing a  blue  or  violet  tint.  The  green  powder  diBsolves  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
yielding  a  blue  solution  gradually  changing  to  dark-red,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine.  The  violet-blue  solution  probably  contains  the  potassium  salt  of  a 
rhwiie  aeidy  which  latter  separates  after  some  time  as  a  blue  powder,  and  is 
oonverted  on  drying  into  the  tetrahydroxide. 

Rhodie  9ulphaie,  Rh,(S04)sl2H,0,  formed  by  oxidizing  the  sulphide 
with  nitric  acid,  is  a  yeUowish- white  crystalline  mass.  Potassio-rhodic  wi- 
pkaie,  RhKsCSOf)^  is  a  reddish-yellow  crystalline  ^wder,  formed  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  rhodium  and  potassium  chloride. 

Ammoniacal  Rhodium  Compounds.-- An  ainiiMmio-eAiorMZ&  (NH8)w|- 

Cl,Rh  — (NH,)5— CI 
Rh^Clfly  or       I  .is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder 

Cl^th— (NH,),-C1 
on  mixing  a  dilute  solution  of  rhodium  and  ammonium  chloride  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  filtered  solution  to  evaporate.  The 
corresponding  oxide,  (NHB),0Rh,O|,  obtained  by  heating  the  chloride  with 
silver  oxide,  is  a  strong  base,  from  which  the  sulphate  and  oxalate  may  be 
obtained  in  crystalline  form. 

Rhodie  salts  are,  for  the  most  part,  rose-colored,  and  exhibit  in  solution 
the  following  reactions :  with  kuarogen  stUpkide  and  ammonium  wlphide,  a 
brown  precipitate  of  rhodie  sulphide,  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonium 
sulphide;  with  soluble  tviphiteSy  a  pale-yellow  precipitate,  affording  a  charac- 
teristic reaction ;  with  potash,  a  yellow  precipitate  of  rhodie  oxide,  soluble 
in  excess ;  with  ammtmia  ana  with  cUkcUine  earboviateSf  a  yellow  precipitate 
after  a  while ;  no  precipitate  with  alkaline  chlorides  or  mercuric  cyanide. 
Zinc  precipitates  metallic  rhodium. 
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An  alloy  of  steel  and  rhodium  in  equal  parts  has  a  density  of  9.176, 
a  very  fine  color  and  lustre  for  metallic  mirrors,  and  does  not  tarnish  in 
the  air. 


ZRIDITTM. 

Symbol,  Ir.    Atomic  weight,  196.7. 

When  crude  platinum  is  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  add,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  a  gra^  scaly  metallic  substance  usually  remains  behind,  having 
altogether  resisted  the  action  of  the  acid :  tliis  Ik  a  native  alloy  of  iridium 
and  osmium,  called  oinniridium  or  indosmine;  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  dry  sodium  chloride,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a 
glARS  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  moist  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted. 
The  farther  extremity  of  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  receiver  containing 
solution  of  ammonia.  The  gas,  under  these  circumstances,  is  rapidly  ab- 
sorbed, iridium  chloride  and  of^mium  chloride  being  produced :  the  former 
remains  in  combination  with  the  f^odium  chloride ;  the  latter,  being  a  vola- 
tile substance,  is  carried  foiward  into  the  recttiver,  where  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  water  into  osmic  and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  combine  witn  the 
alkali.  The  contents  of  tlie  tube  when  cold  are  treated  with  water,  bv 
which  the  iridium  and  sodium  chloride  is  dissolved  out;  this  is  mixed  with 
an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is 
ignited  in  a  crucible,  boiled  with  water,  and  dried ;  it  then  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  feiiic  oxide  and  a  combination  of  iridium  oxide  with  soda:  it  is 
reduced  by  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  and  treated  successively  with 
water  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  by  which  the  alkali  and  the  iron  are 
removed,  while  metallic  iridium  is  left  in  a  finely  divided  state.  By  strong 
pressure  and  exposure  to  a  white  heat  a  certain  d^ree  of  compactness  may 
be  communicated  to  the  metal.* 

Iridium  is  a  white  brittle  metal,  fusible  with  great  difficulty  before  the 
oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  Deville  and  Debray,  by  means  of  their  powerftil 
oxyhydrogen  blast-furnace,  have  fused  it  completely  into  a  pure  white  mass 
resembling  polished  steel,  brittle  in  the  cold,  somewhat  malleable  at  a  red 
heat,  and  having  a  density  equal  to  that  of  platinum,  viz.,  21.15.  By  moist- 
ening the  pulverulent  metal  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  pressing  it 
tightly,  first  lietween  filtering  paper,  then  very  forcibly  in  a  press,  and  cal- 
cining it  at  a  white  heat  in  a  forge  fire,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
compact,  very  hard  mass,  capable  of  taking  a  good  polish,  but  still  verj 
p)rou8,  and  of  a  density  not  exceeding  16.0.  After  strong  ignition  it  is 
insoluble  in  all  acids,  but  when  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  low  temperature,  it 
oxidizes  slowly  at  a  re<l  heat,  and  dissolves  in  nitro-muriatic  acid.  It  is 
usually  rendered  soluble  by  fusing  it  with  nitre  and  caustic  potash,  or  by 
mixing  it  with  common  salt,  or,  better,  with  a  mixture  of  the  chlorides  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  igniting  it  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  as  above 
described. 

*  Osmiridium,  howeTer,  generally  contains  platinum,  ruthenium,  and  other  metals  of 
the  same  group,  which  are  not  efTectnallT  separated  by  the  method  abore  described.  The 
compl«*te  separation  of  the  several  metaJs  or  the  platinum  group  has  of  late  years  formed 
the  subject  of  several  elaborate  investigations,  into  which  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter.  (See  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  ili.  36 ;  iv.  241,  680pr.  101, 
124 ;  and  Rosooe  and  Sehorlemmer's  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  vol.  IL  Part  li.  pp.  880-896  and 
4»M41.) 
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Iridium  foriDR  three  series  of  compoundfL  namely,  the  hypoiridiotis 
compounds,  in  which  it  is  bivalent,  as  IrCl,,  Ir();  the  iridious  compounds, 
in  which  it  is  trivalent  or  quadrivalent^  e.  p.,  IrCl,  or  Ir^Cl^  =  CljIr.IrCl.; 
and  the  iridic  compounds,  in  which  it  is  also  quadrivalent^  as  in  Ir€f4, 
IrO,,  etc.*  It  forms  also  a  trioxide,  IK)„  in  which  it  appears  to  be 
sexvalent. 

ChloxideB. — Iridinm  appears  to  form  three  chlorides,  but  only  two  of 
thera — namel/,  the  trichloride  and  tetrachloride — have  been  obtained  in 
definite  form. 

The  diehlonde,  IrCl^  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  appears  to 
exist  in  certain  double  salts,  called  hypochloririditefi. 

The  hiehloride,  or  Iridious  chloride,  lri\  or  IrjCl^  is  prepared  by  strongly 
heatins  iridinm  with  nitre,  adding  water  and  enough  nitric  acid  to  saturate 
the  alkali,  warminsr  the  mixture,  and  then  dissolving  the  precipitated 
hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  forms  a  dark  yellowish- 
brown  solution.  This  substance  combines  with  other  metallic  chlorides, 
forming  compounds  called  iridoso-chhrides  or  chioriridites,  which  may  be 

Erepared  by  reducing  the  corresponding  chloriridiates  with  sulphurous  acid, 
ydrogen  sulphide,  or  potai«ium  ferrocyanide.  Claus  has  obtained  the 
compounds  IrClj„3NH^a,3H,0,  IrCl5,3KCl,3H,0,  and  Ir01„3NaCl,12H,O. 
They  are  olive-green  pulverulent  salts,  soluble  in  water. 

The  letraehloridtj  or  Tridie  efdoridtj  IrClf,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  dis- 
solving very  finely  divided  iridium,  or  one  of  its  oxides,  or  the  trichloride, 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  heating  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black,  deliquescent^ 
amorphous  mass,  translucent,  with  dark-red  color  at  the  edges ;  soluble,  with 
reddish-yellow  color,  in  water.  It  unites  with  alkaline  cfilorides,  forming 
compounds  called  iridioehlorid€8  or  ehhriruliaUs,  analogouH  in  composition  to 
the  chloroplatinates.  The  ammimium  saltj  (NHJ^IrClffH^O,  and  the  poto«- 
aium  salt,  KsIrCl^  or  2KCl,IrCl4,  are  formed,  as  aark-brown  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates, on  mixing  the  solutions  of  the  component  chlorides.  The  potas- 
sium salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  gently  ignited 
and  finely  divided  mixture  of  iridinm  witli  potassium  chloride.  It  is  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  in  black  octiihedrons,  yielding  a  red 
powder.  The  sodium  salf,  NaflrClQ.GFI^O,  prepared  like  the  potassium  salt, 
forms  easily  soluble  Mack  tables  and  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
responding platinum  salt. 

Iodides. — Iridium  forms  three  iodides.  Irl,,  IrL,  andIrL,  analogous  to 
the  chlorides,  and  yielding  similar  double  sails  with  the  iodides  of  the 
a1kali-metal8.| 

Oxides. — Iridium  forms  three  oxides,  IK),  lr,0^  and  IrO,.  The  mon' 
oxide^  or  hypoiridioua  ozidcy  IrO,  is  but  little  known.  It  is  olitnined  by  pre- 
cipitating an  alkaline  hypochloriridite  with  caustic  alkali  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbon  dioxide ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  quickly  converted  into  a 
higher  oxide. 

The  sesqwozide,  or  Tridums  oxide,  I^jO],  was  formerly  reganled  as  the 
most  easily  formea  and  most  stable  of  the  oxides  of  iridium ;  but,  according 
to  Claus,  it  has  a  n-eat  tendency  to  take  up  oxygen  and  pass  to  the  state  of 
dioxide.    It  may  he  prepared  by  gently  igniting  a  mixture  of  potissium 

•  A  hexchloride,  IrCls,  was  said  by  Benelius  to  be  obtained  in  combination  with 
potaraium  chloride  by  jrasing  iridosniine  with  nitre,  distilling  the  product  with  nilro- 
muriatlc  acid,  and  treating  the  residue  with  suooesBive  portions  of  water;  but,  according 
to  Claus,  tlie  salt  formed  was  really  a  ruthenium  compound,  having  been  prepai'ed  by 
BenoliuH  from  iridosmlne  containing  rutiicnium. 

t  O  r  f  1  e  r,  Ueber  die  lodverblndungen  des  Iridiums.    GotUngen,  1867. 
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chloriridite  (KsIr^Clg)  with  sodiam  carbonate  in  an  atmoephere  of  cartxm 
dioxide ;  on  treating  the  product  with  water,  the  sesquiozide  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  acids.  The  trihydroxide  or  Iridious 
hydroxide,  Ir,(OH)^  is  prepared  like  the  corresponding  rhodium  compound, 
which  it  closely  resembles. 

Iridious  oxide  unites  with  bases,  forming  salts  which,  maj  be  called 
iridiUs,  A  solution  of  a  chloriridite  in  excess  of  lime-water  deposits,  after 
standing  for  some  time  out  of  contact  of  air,  a  dirty  yellow  precipitate  con- 
taining SCaOflTjOf, 

The  dioxide,  or  Iridic  oxide,  IrO„  is  a  black  powder  obtained  by  heating 
the  tetrahydroxide  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids. — 
The  ieiraKydroxide  or  Iridic  hydroxide,  Ir(0H)4,  formed  by  oxidation  of 
iridious  hydroxide  in  the  air,  or  by  precipitating  the  tetnumloride  with  an 
alkali,  is  a  heavy  indigo-blue  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  but  dissolving  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  indigo- 
blue  solution  when  heated  turns  green  and  aiterward  brown. 

Iridium,  like  the  other  platinum  metals,  shows  but  little  tendency  to 
form  oxy^n  salts.  The  oxides  dissolve  in  adds,  but  no  definite  salts  are 
obtained  m  this  way.  The  solution  of  iridic  oxide  in  sulphuric  acid  has 
a  dark-brown  color,  which  is  not  modified  by  potash  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  the  dichloride;  neither  does  it  yidd  any  blue  predpitate  on 
boiling. 

The  only  definite  oxygen-salts  of  iridium  that  have  been  obtained  are 
an  iridious  sulphite  and  double  salts  containing  sulphurous  and  dithionic 
adds. 

Iridiotu  Sulphite,  Ir,(S0|)s,6H^0,  is  formed  on  passing  sulphur  dioxide 
into  water,  holding  the  trioxide  in  suspension,  ana  separates  from  solution 
on  evaporation  as  a  ydlow  crystalline  predpitate. 

^  Hypo<ndo90-pota8gic  Sulphite,  K^Ir,(S0s)4,  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystal- 
line powder,  when  the  mother-liquor  obtained  in  preparing  potassium 
chloriridite  oy  passing  sulphurous  oxide  through  a  solution  of  the  chloriri- 
date,  is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk. 

SnlphideB. — ^Three  sulphides  of  iridium  are  known,  analogous  to  the 
first  three  oxides  above  described.  The  Beaquimlphide  and  dwuhhide  are 
obtained  as  brown-black  predpitates  by  treating  the  solutions  of  the  tri- 
chloride and  tetrachloride  respectivdy  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  mono- 
mdphide  is  a  grayish-black  substance  obtained  by  deoompoeing  either  of  the 
higher  sulphides  in  a  dose  vessel. 

Ammoniacal  ComponndB  of  Iridium. — The  chioridea  o^  iridoih' 
ammonium  and  iridosodiammonium,  Ir(NH,Cl)2  and  IrrNHsCNH^jCl]!,  to- 
gether with  the  correspondiing  sulphates  are  prepared  like  the  pdatinous 
compounds  of  analogous  composition,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their 

properties.    The  nitratoehhride,  I'<^nH*(NH*)C1  *'  ^  fonned  by  heating 

the  chloride,  IrfNHsCl)},  with  strong  nitnc  ada.  Iridiodiammonium  chLoridt^ 
Cl,Ir[NH^(NH4)Cl]2,  is  obtained  as  a  violet  precipitate  by  treating  the  nitrate 
just  mentioned  with  hydrochloric  acid.* 

The  compound  lONHsylrjCl^  analogous  to  the  rhodium  compound  above 
described  (p.  477),  but  having  an  analogue  in  the  platinum  series,  is  obtained 
as  a  flesh-colored  crystalline  powder  by  prolonged  digestion  of  ammonium 
chloriridate  with  warm  aqueous  ammonia.  The  corresponding  carbonate, 
nitrate,  and  sulphate  have  also  been  prepared.! 

•Skoblikoff.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  IxxxIt. 275. 

t  C 1  a  u  B,  Beitrllge  aur  Chemle  der  Platinmetalle.    Doipat,  1864. 
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Iridic  solutions  (oontaining  the  dioxide  or  tetrachloride)  are  of  a  dark 
brown-red  color ;  iridious  solutions  (c(Hitaining  the  sesquioxide  or  trichlo- 
ride) have  an  olive-green  color.  The  characters  of  an  iridic  solution  are 
best  observed  with  sodium  chloriridate,  all  the  other  iridic  compounds  being 
but  slightly  soluble. 

Iridic  solutions  give  with  aanrntmium  or  potumum  chloride  a  crystalline 
precipitate  of  ammonium  or  potassium  chloriridate,  which  is  distinguished 
from  the  corresponding  platinum  precipitate  b^  its  dark  brown-red  color, 
and  further  by  its  reduction  to  soluole  chloriridite  when  treated  with  solu- 
tion of  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  reaction  serves  for  the  separation  of 
iridium  from  platinuuL 


RXJTHXINnTM. 

Symbol,  Ru.    Atomic  weight,  103.5. 

This  metal,  discovered  by  Glaus  in  1846,  occurs  in  platinum  ore,  and 
chiefly  in  osrairidium,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties — one  scaly,  consisting 
almost  wholly  of  osmium,  iridium,  and  I'utbenium ;  while  the  other,  which 
is  granular,  contains  but  mere  traces  of  osmium  and  ruthenium,  but  is  ver^ 
rich  in  iridium  and  rhodium.  To  obtain  ruthenium,  scaly  osmiridium  is 
heated  to  bright  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  through  which  a  crrent  of  air 
(freed  from  carbonic  acid  by  passing  through  potash,  and  from  organic 
matter  by  passing  through  oil  oi  vitriol)  is  drawn  by  means  of  an  aspirator. 
The  osmium  and  ruthenium  are  thereby  oxidized,  the  former  being  carried 
forward  as  tetroxide  and  condensed  in  caustic  potash  solution,  while  the 
ruthenium  oxide  remains  behind,  together  with  iridium ;  and  by  fiising  this 
residue  with  potassium  hvdroxide,  treating  the  mass  with  water,  and  leaving 
the  liouid  in  a  corked  bottle  for  al)out  two  hours  to  clarify,  an  orange- 
ooloreu  solution  of  potassium  rutheniate  is  obtained,  which,  when  neutral- 
ized with  nitric  acid,  deposits  velvet-black  ruthenium  sesquioxide,  and  this, 
when  washed,  dried,  and  ignited  in  liydrogen,  yields  the  metal. 

Ruthenium,  thus  prepared,  forms  pon)ns  lumps  very  much  like  iridium, 
and  is  moderately  easy  to  pulverize.  It  is  the  most  refractoi^  of  all  metals 
except  oeminm.  Deville  and  Debray  have,  however,  fused  it  by  placing  it 
in  the  hottest  part  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame.  After  fusion  it  has  a  density 
of  11.4;  that  of  the  porous  metal  is  8.6. 

Ruthenium  is  scarcely  attacked  by  nitro-mnriatic  add.  It  is,  however, 
more  easily  oxidized  than  platinum,  or  even  than  silver.  When  pure  it  is 
easily  oxidized  by  fiision  witii  potassium  hydroxide,  still  more  easily  on 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  or  chlorate,  producing  potassium 
rutheniate,  which  dissolves  in  water  with  orange-yellow  color. 

Chlorides. — Ruthenium  forms  three  chlorides,  RuCl^  RiiClj,  and  RuCl^. 

The  diekloride,  RuCl,,  is  produced,  together  with  the  trichloride,  by  ignit- 
ing pulverized  ruthenium  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  the  trichloride  then  vola- 
tilizing, while  the  dichloride  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  acids,  even  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
only  partially  decomposed  by  alkalies.  A  soluble  dichloride  is  formed  by 
passing  sulj^hydric  add  fas  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride,  a  brown 
snlphide  being  then  precipitated,  and  the  solution  acquiring  a  fine  blue 
color. 
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The  trichloride,  or  RtUhenious  chloridt,  RuCIs,  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  potaseic  rutheniate  with  an  acid,  dissolving  the  precipitated  black 
oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evai)orating,  is  a  yellow-brown,  crystalline, 
very  deliquescent  mass,  becoming  aark  green  and  blue  at  certain  points 
when  strongly  heated.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  leaving 
a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow  insoluble  salt. 

The  concentrated  solution  of  ruthenions  chloride,  mixed  with  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  yields  the 
double  salts,  EiRu^Cl^o  ^^^  (^H4),Ru2Cl,o,  in  the  form  of  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates, with  violet  iridescence,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

The  Utraehhride,  or  Ruihenie  chloridey  RuClf,  is  known  onl^  in  its  double 
salts.  The  potauium  saltj  or  K^Ru'^Cl^  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  ruthenic  hydroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  potassium  chloride,  and 
evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point.  It  is  brown,  with  roee-oolored  irides- 
cence, very  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The  amnumium 
mlty  (NIl4)^uCl^  is  prepared  like  the  potassium  salt,  which  it  closely 
resembles. 

Oxides. — Ruthenium  forms  six  oxides,  viz.,  RuO,  Ru,Oa,  RuO^,  RnO„ 
RU2O7,  and  RuO^,  the  fourth  and  fifth,  however,  being  known  only  in 
combination. 

The  moiwocide,  RuO,  obtained  by  calcining  the  dichloride  with  sodium 
carbonate  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  washing  the  residue  with 
water,  has  a  dark-gray  color  and  metallic  lustre;  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids, 
but  is  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  ordinary  temperatures. — ^The  aeaquimcidf,  or 
liuthenunM  oxide^  Rn-O,,  is  a  bluish-black  powder,  formed  by  heating  the 
metal  in  the  air.  The  corresponding  hydroxide,  iEfi(OH)„  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  ruthenious  chloride  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  as  a  blackish- 
brown  substance  which  dissolves  with  yellow  color  in  acids.  The  dioxide^ 
or  Rulhenie  oxide,  RuO^  is  a  black-bine  powder,  obtained  by  roasting  the 
disulphide.  Ruthenic  hydroxide,  Ru(0I))4,  is  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate by  decomfiosing  potassium  chloro-ruthenjate  with  sodium  carbonate. 
— The  irioxide^  RuOg,  commonly  caled  ruthenic  acut,\&  known 'only  as  a  potas- 
sium salt,  which  is  obtained  by  igniting  ruthenium  with  caustic  potash 
and  nitre:  it  forms  an  orange-yellow  solution. — The  oxide,  Ru,Oy,  called 
Ruthenium  peroxide,  is  not  known  in*  the  free  state,  neither  has  the  corre- 
sponding acid,  **  per-ruthenic  acid,"  been  obtained ;  but  the  potassium  salt  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  iiptassium  ruthenate,  and  separates  from 
the  resulting  dark-green  Bolutign  in  black  lustrous  rhombic  pyramids,  iso- 
morphous  with  potassium  peffhanganate.  The  blackish-green  solution  soon 
iums  yellow,  being  resolved  into  potassium  ruthenate  and  the  following 
oxide. — The  tetroxide,  RuOi,  is  a  volatile  compound,  analogous  to  o^mic 
tctroxide,  obtained  by  heating  ruthenium  with  potash  and  nitre,  in  a  silver 
crucible,^issolving  tne  fused  mass  in  wnter,  and  passing  chlorine  through 
the  solution  in  a  tubulated  retort,  connected  by  a  condensing  tube  with  a 
receiver  containii^  potash.  The  tetroxide  then  passes  over  and  condc  nses 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort  and  in  the  tube  as  a  golden-yellow  crystalline 
crust,  which uneltAbetwe^n  60° -and  60°  C.  (122-140°  F.).  It  is' heavier 
than  oil  of  vnriol,  aissolves  8lightly  in  water,  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  solution  easily  decomposed  by  alcohol,  sulphurous  acid,  and  other 
reducing  agents. 

Sulphides. — Hvdrogen  sulphide,  passed  into  a  solution  of  either  of  the 
chlorides  of  ruthenium,  usually  forms  a  precipitate  consisting  of  ruthenium 
sulphide  and  oxysulphide  mixed  with  free  sulphur.  The  blue  solution  of 
the  dichloride  yields  a  dark-brown  sesquisulphide,  Ru,S,.    When  hydrogeo 
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sulphide  is  passed  for  a  lon^  time  into  a  solution  of  the  trichloride,  nitheniiim 
disulphide,  Ku8,,  is  formed,  as  a  browu-yellow  precipitate,  becoming  dark- 
brown  by  calcination. 

A  mm oniacal  Rntheninm  CompotindB.  —  Tetrammonio^hyporuiheni- 
oiu  chloride,  (NH,)4RuC1^3H,0  or  Ru[NH,(NH4)Cl]„3HA  is  formed  by 
boiling  the  solution  of  ammonium  chloro-nitheniate  (Ru0i4,2NH4Cl)  with 
ammonia.  It  forms  eolden-yellow  oblique  rhombic  crystals,  very  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  luoohol.  Treated  with  silver  oxide,  it  yields  the  cor- 
responding oxide,  (NH3)4RuO,  which,  however,  is  decomposed  by  evapora- 
tion of  its  solution,  giving  off  half  its  ammonia,  and  leaving  the  compound 
(NH.|)tRuO.  The  carbonate,  nitrate,  and  sulphate  obtained  by  treating 
this  last-mentioned  oxide  with  the  corresponding  silver  salts  form  yellow 
crystals. 

The  compounds  of  ruthenium  may  readily  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  other  platinum  metals  by  fusing  a  few  milligrams  of  the  substance 
in  a  platinum  spoon,  with  a  large  excess  of  nitre,  leaving  it  to  cool  when  it 
ceases  to  froth,  and  dissolving  the  cooled  mass  in  a  little  distilled  water. 
An  orange-yellow  solution  of  potassium  rutheniate  is  thus  formed,  which 
on  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  yields  a  bulky,  black  jirecipitate; 
and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  liquid,  with  the  precipitate  still  in 
it,  and  heating  it  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  oxide  dissolves,  forming  a 
solution  which  has  a  fine  orange-yellow  color  when  concentrated,  and  wlien 
treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  till  it  becomes  nearly  black  yields  a  filtrate 
of  a  splendid  sky-blue  color.  Characteristic  reactions  are  also  obtained 
with  polassium  thioeyafuUef  which  colors  the  liquid  deep  red,  changing  to 
violet  on  heating,  and  with  lead  aeekUe,  which  forms  a  puiple-red  precipitate. 
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Symbol,  Os.    Atomic  weight,  198.6. 

The  separation  of  this  metal  from  iridium,  mthenium,  and  the  other 
metals  with  which  it  is  associated  in  native  osmiridiura  and  in  platinum 
residues,  depends  chiefly  on  its  ready  oxidation  with  nitric  or  nitro-niuriatic 
acid,  or  by  ignition  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  the  volatility  of  the  oxide  thus 
produced. 

To  prepare  metallic  osmium,  the  solution  obtained  by  condensing  the 
vapor  of  osmium  tetroxide  in  potash  (p.  481 )  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  digested  with  mercury  in  a  well-closed  bottle  at  4*0^  C. 
(104^  F.).  The  osmium  is  then  reduced  by  the  mercury,  and  an  amalgam 
is  formed,  which,  when  distilled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  till  all  the  mer- 
cury and  calomel  are  expelled,  leaves  metallic  osmium  in  the  form  of  a 
black  powder  (Berzelius).  The  metal  may  also  be  obtained  by  igniting 
ammonium  chloro-osmite  with  sal-ammoniac.  Deville  and  Debray  prepare 
it  by  passing  the  vapor  of  the  pure  tetroxide  mixed  with  carbon  monoxide 
and  carbon  dioxide  through  a  i>ed-hot  porcelain  tube. 

The  properties  of  osmium  vary  according  to  its  mode  of  preparation.  In 
the  pulverulent  state  it  is  black,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which,  however, 
it  ac(]uires  by  burnishing;  in  the  aimpact  state,  as  obtained  by  Berzelius's 
method  above  described,  it  exliibits  metallic  lustre.    As  obtained  by  Deville 
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and  Debrajr'8  method,  it  is  an  amorphous  powder,  which  may,  however,  be 
q  rendered  crystalline  by  fusing  it  with  three  or  four  parts  of  tin  in  a  char- 
coal-lined crucible,  treating  the  crystalline  alloy  witn  hydrochloric  acid  to 
remove  the  tin,  and  heating  the  residue  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  The  crystals  are  cubes  or  very  obtuse  rhombohedrons,  having  a  bluish- 
white  color  with  violet  lustre ;  they  are  harder  than  gla«s,  and  have  a 
density  of  22.477,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  known  substance. 
At  a  very  high  temperature,  capable  of  melting  ruthenium  and  iridium  and 
volatilizing  platinum,  osmium  likewise  volatilizes,  but  still  does  not  melt; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  most  refractory  of  all  metals. 

Osmium  in  the  finely-divided  state  is  highly  combustible,  continuing  to 
bum  when  set  on  fire,  till  it  is  all  volatilized  as  telroxide.  In  this  state 
also  it  is  easily  oxidized  by  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  being  converted 
into  tetroxide.  But  after  ex|X)sure  to  a  red  heat  it  becomes  less  combustible, 
and  is  not  oxidized  by  nitric  or  nitro-miiriatic  acid.  Osmium  which  has 
been  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  rhodium  does  not  give  off  any  vapor  of 
tetroxide  when  heated  in  the  air  to  the  melting  point  of  zinc,  but  takes  fire 
at  higher  temperatures. 

Osmiam  Chlorides. — Osmium  forms  three  chlorides,  analogous  to 
those  of  iridium  and  ruthenium.  When  it  is  heated  in  dry  chlorine  gas 
there  is  formed,  first  a  blue>black  sublimate  of  the  dichloride,  then  a  red 
sublimate  of  the  tetrachloride.  The  dichloride  or  Aypo-o^miums  chloridey  dis- 
solves in  water  with  dark  violet-blue  color.  It  is  likewise  formed  by  the 
action  of  redudng  agents  on  either  of  the  higher  chlorides,  into  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  easily  converted  by  oxidation.  The  addition  of  potas- 
sium chloride  renders  it  more  stable  by  forming  a  double  salt.  The  frt- 
ehlorule  has  not  been  isolated,  but  is  contained  in  the  solution  obtained  by 
treating  the  sesauioxide  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  double  salts  witn 
alkaline  chloriaes.  The  potassium  salt,  K0O^C1]{,6H,O,  is  produced,  to- 
gether with  potassium  chlorosmate,  when  a  mixture  of  pulverized  osmium 
and  potassium  chloride  is  ignited  in  chlorine  gas ;  it  forms  dark  red-brown 
crystals. 

The  tetraehloridey  or  Omiic  chloridey  OsCI^,  is  the  red  compound  which 
constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  product  obtained  by  igniting  osmium  in 
chlorine  gas.  It  dissolves  with  yellow  color  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  is 
decomposed  quickly  in  dilute  solution,  more  slowly  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  metallic  chlorides,  yielding  a  black  precipitate  of  osmic 
oxide  and  a  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Osmic  chloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming 
salts  sometimes  called  osmiochlorides,  or  chlorosmates.  From  the 
solutions  of  these  salts  hydrogen  mlphide  and  ammonium  mUphide  slowly  pre- 
cipitate a  yellow-brown  sulphide,  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphides;  silver 
nitrate  forms  an  olive-green,  stannous  chloride  a  brown  precipitate.  Tannic 
acidf  on  heating,  produces  a  blue  color,  but  no  precipitate ;  potoMium  ftrro' 
cyanide,  first  a  green,  then  a  blue  color ;  potassium  iodidcy  a  aeep  purple-red 
color.  Potash  eives  a  black,  ammonia  a  brown  precipitate,  slowly  in  the 
cold,  immediately  on  boiling.  Metallic  zinc  and  soditmi  formate  throw  down 
metallic  osmium. 

Sodium  osmiochJoride,  Na^OsCl^  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  osmium 
sulphide  and  sodium  chloride  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  crystallizes  in  orange- 
colored  rhombic  prisms,  an  inch  long,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  aIc«'»hol. 
The  potassium  and  ammonium  salts,  of  analogous  composition,  are  obtained  as 
red-brown  crystalline  precipitates  on  adding  sal-ammoniac  or  potassium 
chloride  to  the  solution  of  the  sodium  salt. 

Oxides. — Osmium  forms  five  oxides  analogous  to  those  of  ruthenium. 
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The  monozid£y  or  Hypo-osmitms  oxide,  OsO,  is  obtained  bj  igniting  hypo- 
osmions  sulphite  in  a  stream  of  csirbonic  acid  gas;  also  as  a  blue-black 
hydrate,  fay  heating  the  sanie  salt  with  strong  potash  solution  in  a  dosed 
vessel.  Myp(M)tmientg  tulphiu,  OsSOj  or  OsO.SOj,  is  a  black-blue  salt,  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  osmium  tetroxide  with  sulphurous 
acid. — ^The  ttesquiiucide  or  Otmious  <aide,  Os^Oj,  is  obtained  by  heating  either 
of  the  double  salts  of  the  trichloride  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  stream  of 
carbonic  add  gas.  )t  is  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  acids.  The  h^drozide, 
obtained  by  precipitation,  has  a  dirty  brown-red  color ;  it  is  soluble  m  adds, 
but  does  not  yield  pure  salts. 

The  dwxidey  or  Omtums  oxide,  OsO^,  is  obtained  as  a  black  insoluble  pow- 
der by  heating  potassium  oemiochloride  with  sodium  carbonate  in  a  stream 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  in  copper-red  metallic  shining  lumps  by  heating 
the  corresponding  hydroxide.  Osmimu  hydroxide^  or  Omnioxu  aeidf  08(OH)4, 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  potassium  osmiochloride  with 
potash  at  the  boiling  heat,  or  in  greater  purity  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
potassium  osmate,  KjOsO^,  with  dilute  nitric  acid  according  to  the  equation, 

2K,080,  -}-  4HN0,  =  Ob(OH)4  -}-  OsO^  +  4KN0,, 

The  trioxidty  OsOj,  and  the  corresponding  hydroxide  or  Osfnic 
aeidy  H)0804,  are  not  known,  osmium  in  this  respect  resembling  manganese; 
but  the  OS  mates  of  alkali-metals  are  formed  by  the  action  of  r^udng 
agents  in  presence  of  alkalies  on  the  tetroxide.  The  potassium  salt,  K3OSO4,- 
2H2O,  is  a  roise-colored  crystalline  powder. 

The  tetroxide,  O8O4,  commonly  called  Osmic  acid,  is  the  volatile,  strong- 
smelling  compound  formed  when  osmium  or  either  of  its  lower  oxides  is 
heated  m  the  air  or  treated  with  nitric  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  It  may 
be  prepared  by  heating  osmium  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas,  nnd  condenses 
in  the  cool  part  of  the  apparatus  in  colorless  transparent  crystiils.  It  melts 
below  100^,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  its  melting  point.  Its 
vapor  has  an  intolerably  pungent  odor,  attacks  the  eves  strongly  and  pain- 
fully, and  is  ext-essively  poisonous.  Osmium  tetroxide  is  dissolved  slowly, 
but  in  considerable  quantity,  by  water,  forming  an  add  solution.  It  is  a 
powerful  oxidizing  agent^  decolorizing  indigo-solution,  separating  iodine 
m>m  potassium  i^ide,  converting  alcohol  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid, 
etc.  It  disHolves  in  alkalies,  forming  yellow-red  solutions,  which  are  inodor- 
ous when  cold,  but  when  heated  give  off  the  tetroxide  and  free  oxygen, 
leaving  a  residue  of  alkaline  osmite. 

SoIphideB. — Osmium  bums  in  sulphur-vapor.  Five  sulphides  of  OHmium 
are  said  to  exist,  analogous  to  the  oxides,  the  first  four  being  produced  by 
decomposing  the  corresponding  chlorides  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the 
tetrasuiphide  by  passing  that  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  tetroxide.  The  last 
is  a  sulphur-acid,  perfectly  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  others  are  sulphur- 
bases,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  forming  deop-yellow  solutions. 

Ammoniacal  Osmium  Compoiinds. — A  cold  solution  of  potassium 
osmite,  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  yields  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate, 
consisting,  according  to  Glaus,  of  hydraUd  osmammonium  chloride,  08(  NH3CI  j,. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  the  tetroxide  treated  with  ammonia  yields  a  brown- 
black  powder,  consisting  of  NjHgOsOj,  or  OtlOs<^2''>0  -j-  Hp. 

OsMTAMic  Acid,  HsOs^N^Os. — The  potassium  salt  of  this  bibasic  add, 
K,08,N,05.  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a  hot  solution  of 
osmium  tetroxide  in  excess  of  potash : — 
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CHEMISTRY  OP  CARBON  COMPOUNDS 

OB 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  term  **  Organic  Chemistry''  originally  denoted  the  chemistry  of 
compounds  formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals.  The  peculiar 
characters  of  the  compounds  thus  formed,  and  the  failure  of  the  earlier 
attempts  to  produce  them  by  artificial  means,  led  to  the  erroneous  idea 
that  their  formation  was  due  to  a  mysterious  power,  called  "vital  force," 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  living  organism,  and  to  govern  all  the  changes 
and  processes  taking  place  within  it.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the 
chemistry  of  organic  compounds,  including  those  which  were  formed  by 
artificial  processes  from  the  products  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  was 
erected  into  a  special  branch  of  chemical  science. 

Later  researches  have,  however,  shown  that  a  large  number  of  oom- 
pounds,  formerly  regarded  as  producible  only  under  the  influence  of  the 
so-called  vital  force,  may  be  formed  either  by  direct  combination  of  their 
elements,  or  by  chemical  transformation  of  inorganic  compounds. 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  from  their  elements 
was  made  by  Wohler,  who  showed,  in  1828,  that  urea,  the  characteristic 
constituent  of  urine,  can  be  produced  by  molecular  transformation  of  am- 
monium cyanate.  This  experiment,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact 
established  about  twelve  years  afterwards,  that  cyanogen  (CN)  can  be 
formed  by  direct  combination  of  its  elements,  is  conclusive  of  the  possi- 
bility of  forming  a  product  of  the  living  organism  from  inorganic  materials. 
More  recently  it  has  been  shown  that  ethine,  or  acetylene,  C,H,,  can  be 
produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydrogen ;  that  this 
compound  can  be  made  to  take  up  two  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen  to 
form  ethene,  C^H^ ;  and  that  this  latter  compound  can  be  converted  into 
alcohol,  Cjil^O,  a  body  formerly  supposed  to  be  producible  only  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  sugar ;  and  from  this  a  large  number  of  other  compounds 
can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  various  reagents.  The  researches  of 
Bertholet,  Kolbe,  Wurtz,  and  other  distinguished  chemists,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  large  number  of  other  cases  of  the  formation  of  organic 
compounds,  often  of  great  complexity,  from  substances  of  purely  mineral 
origin,  and  ultimately  from  the  elements  themselves.  The  division  of 
compounds  into  two  distinct  branches,  inorganic  and  organic— formed  ac- 
cording to  distinct  laws,  the  former  being  artificially  producible  by  direct 
combination  of  their  elements,  the  latter  only  under  the  influence  of  a 
luppoged  vital  force— must  therefore  be  abandoned.  There  li,  indeed,  bat 
(488) 
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•ne  science  of  chemistry,  of  which  the  study  of  the  compounds  called  or- 
ganic forms  a  part. 

Organic  chemistry  is  in  fact  the  chemistry  of  carbon-compounds,  and,  in 
a  strictly  systematic  arrangement,  these  compounds  should  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  element  carbon  itself.  But  the  compounds  into  which 
carbon  enters  are  so  numerous,  their  constitution  and  the  transformations 
which  they  undergo  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  of  chemical  reagents 
are,  in  many  instances,  so  complicated,  that  it  is  found  best,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  to  defer  their  consideration  till  the  other  elements  and 
their  compounds  have  been  studied. 

It  is  important,  in  this  place,  to  mark  the  distinction  between  organic 
compounds  and  organized  bodies.  Organic  bodies,  such  as  marsh 
gas,  ethene,  benzene,  alcohol,  sugar,  morphine,  etc.,  are  definite  chemical 
compounds,  many  of  which,  as  already  observed,  may  be  formed  by  arti- 
ficial methods ;  those  which  are  solid  can,  for  the  most  part,  be  crystallized ; 
those  which  are  liquid  exhibit  constant  boiling  points.  Organized  bodies, 
on  the  contrary,  always  consist  of  mixtures  of  several  definite  compounds. 
They  never  crystallize,  but  exhibit  a  fibrous  or  cellular  structure,  and 
cannot  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state  without  complete  decom- 
position. Lastly,  they  are  organs,  or  parts  of  organs,  which  are  essentially 
products  of  vitality,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  their  ever 
being  produced  by  artificial  means. 

The  study  of  the  composition  and  chemical  relations  of  organized  bodies 
belongs  to  a  special  department  of  the  science  called  ' '  Physiological  Chem- 
istry," which  bears  the  same  relation  to  Organic  Chemistry  that  Chemical 
Geology  bears  to  Mineralogy. 


DECOMPOSITIONS  AND  TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  ORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

Organic  bodies  are,  generally  speaking,  distinguished  by  the  facility 
with  which  they  decompose  under  the  influence  of  heat  or  of  chemical  re- 
agents; the  more  complex  the  body,  the  more  easily  does  it  undergo 
decomposition  or  transformation. 

1.  Action  of  i/eo/.— Organic  bodies  of  simple  constitution  and  of  some 
permanence,  but  not  capable  of  subliming  unchanged,  like  many  of  the 
organic  adds,  yield,  when  exposed  to  a  high  but  regulated  temperature, 
in  a  retort,  new  compounds,  perfectly  definite  and  often  crystallizable, 
which  partake,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  properties  of  the  original  sub- 
stance. Carbon  dioxide  and  water  are  often  eliminated  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  heat  be  suddenly  raised  to  redness,  the  regularity  of 
the  decomposition  vanishes,  while  the  products  become  more  uncertain 
and  more  numerous ;  carbon  dioxide  and  watery  vapor  are  succeeded  by 
inflammable  gases,  as  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons ;  oily  matter 
and  tar  distil  over,  and  increase  in  quantity  until  the  close  of  the  opera- 
tion, when  the  retort  is  found  to  contain,  in  most  oases,  a  residue  of  char- 
coal.    Such  is  dry  or  dettrvdive  distillation. 

If  the  organic  substance  contains  nitrogen,  and  it  is  not  of  a  kind  capa- 
ble of  taking  a  new  and  jMrmanent  form  at  a  moderate  degree  of  heat, 
then  that  nitrogen  is  in  most  instances  partly  disengaged  in  the  shape  of 
ammonia,  or  substances  analogous  to  it,  partly  left  in  combination  with 
the  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  distillatory  vessel.  The  products  of  dry 
distillation  thus  become  still  more  complicated. 
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A  much  greater  degree  of  regalarity  iB  observed  in  the  effects  of  heat  on 
fixed  organic  matters,  when  these  are  previously  mixed  with  an  excess  of 
strong  alkaline  base,  as  potash  or  lime.  In  such  cases  an  acid,  the  nature 
of  which  is  chieflj  dependent  upon  the  temperature  applied,  is  produced, 
and  remains  in  union  with  the  base,  the  residual  element  or  elements 
escaping  in  some  volatile  form.  Thus  benzoic  acid  distilled  with  calcium 
hydrate,  at  a  dull  red  heat,  yields  calcium  carbonate  and  bensene ;  woody 
fibre  and  caustic  potash,  heated  to  a  very  moderate  temperature,  yield  free 
hydrogen,  and  a  brown,  somewhat  indefinite  substance  called  vlmic  add; 
with  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  oxalic  acid  appears  in  the  place  of  the  ulmic ; 
and,  at  the  temperature  of  ignition,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  being  the 
other  product. 

2.  Action  of  Oxygen.^^xygenj  either  free  or  in  the  nascent  state,  in 
which  latter  condition  it  is  most  active,  may  act  on  organic  compounds  in 
four  different  ways  : — 

«.  By  simple  addition,  as 

C.H^O  +  O  =  CjH^O, 
Aldehyde.  Acetic  acid. 

0.  By  simply  removing  hydrogen : 

C^Hfi  +  O  =  H,0  +  C,H,0 
Aloohol.  Aldehyde. 

y.  By  removing  hydrogen  and  taking  its  place,  2  atoms  of  hydrogen 
being  replaced  by  one  of  oxygen  ;  e.  g. : 


C,H-0  +  O,  =  H,0  +  C,H,0, 
AmoooI.  Aoetio  add. 


I.  By  removing  both  carbon  and  hydrogen.  In  this  manner  complex 
organic  bodies  containing  large  numbers  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  atoms 
are  reduced  to  others  of  simpler  constitution,  and  ultimately  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  wholly  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  Ni- 
trogen, chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  if  present,  are  at  the  same  time 
disengaged,  for  the  most  part  in  the  free  state,  and  pulphur  is  oxidized. 

Moist  organic  substances,  especially  those  containing  nitrogen,  undergo, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  a  slow  process  of  oxidation,  by  which  the  organic 
matter  is  gradually  burned  and  destroyed  without  sensible  elevation  of 
temperature:  this  process  is  called  Decay,  or  EremacausU,  Closely  con- 
nected with  this  change  are  those  called  Fermentation  and  Putrefadionf  con- 
sisting in  a  new  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  compound  (often  with 
assimilation  of  the  elements  of  water),  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
new  products.  The  change  is  called  putrefaction,  when  it 'is  accompanied 
by  an  offensive  odor ;  fermentation,  when  no  such  odor  is  evolved,  and  espe^ 
cially  if  the  change  results  in  the  formation  of  useful  products  ,  thus  the 
decomposition  of  a  dead  body,  or  of  blood  or  urine,  is  putrefaction ; 
that  of  grape-juice  or  malt-wort,  which  yields  alcohol,  is  fermentation. 
Putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  not  processes  of  oxidation ;  neverthe< 
less,  the  presence  of  oxygeu  appears  to  be  indispensable  to  their  com- 
mencement ;  but  the  change,  when  once  begun,  proceeds  without  the  aid 
of  any  other  substance  external  to  the  decomposing  body,  unless  it  be 
water  or  its  elements.  Bvery  case  of  putrefaction  thus  begins  with  decay ; 
and  if  the  decay,  or  its  cause,  namely,  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  be  pre- 
vented, no  putrefaction  occurs.  The  most  putrescrible  substances,  as  milk, 
highly  azotizod  vegetables,  and  animal  flesh  intended  for  food,  may  be 
preserved  indefinitely,  by  inclosure  in  metallic  cases  from  which  the  air 
has  been  completely  removed  and  excluded. 
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Fennentation  and  putrefaction  are  always  accompanied  by  the  develop^ 
ment  of  certain  living  organisms  of  the  fungous  class  ;  but  whether  the 
growth  of  these  is  a  cause  or  a  consequence  of  the  chemical  change  is  a 
point,  not  yet  decided.  We  shall  return  to  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the 
fermentation  of  sugar. 

3.  Action  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and  Iodine. — Chlorine  and  bromine  exert 
precisely  similar  actions  on  organic  bodies  ;  that  of  chlorine  is  the  more 
energetic  of  the  two.     The  reactions  consist : 

«.  in  simple  addition  of  chlorine  or  bromine  to  the  organic  molecule ; 
e,  g» : 

CtEfi.  +  Br,  a=  C^H^BrjO^ 
FumArio  Dibromotuocinio 

Mid.  Mid. 

$»  In  removal  of  hydrogen  without  substitution  : 

Cfifi  +  CI,  =  2HC1  +  C,H,0 
Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

y.    In  substitution  of  chlorine  or  bromine  for  hydrogen : 

C,H^O,  +  CI,  =  HCl  +  C^HjClO, 
Aeetio  Ohloraceuo 

add.  acid. 

C,H,0,  +  3Clj  =  3Ha  +  C,HC1,0, 
Aeetio  TrlohlorAcetlo 

aeld.  aold. 

The  substitution-products  thus  formed  undergo  transformations  closely 
analogous  to  those  of  the  original  compounds,  under  the  influence  of  simi- 
lar reagents  ;  but  they  are  always  more  acid,  or  less  basylous,  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  chlorine  or  bromine  substituted  for  hydrogen.  Thus 
aniline,  CfHyN,  which  is  a  strong  base,  may  be  converted,  by  processes  to 
be  hereafter  described,  into  the  chlorinated  compounds,  C^U^CIN,  C^HjCI^N, 
and  CfH^ClsN,  the  first  and  second  of  which  are  less  basic  than  aniline 
itself,  while  the  third  does  not  show  any  tendency  to  form  salts  with  acids. 

I.  In  presence  of  water  they  remove  the  hydrogen  of  that  liquid,  and 
set  free  the  oxygen:  'hence,  chlorine-water  and  bromine-water  act  as 
powerful  oxidizing  agents. 

Iodine  may  also  act  in  this  manner  as  an  oxidizing  agent ;  and  it  some- 
times attaches  itself  directly  to  organic  molecules ;  but  it  never  acts  directly 
by  substitution.  Iodine  substitution-products  may,  however,  be  obtained 
in  some  cases  by  treating  organic  bodies  with  chloride  of  iodine,  the  chlorine 
then  removing  hydrogen,  and  the  iodine  taking  its  place. 

4.  Action  of  Nitric  Add, — ^This  acid  acts  very  powerfully  on  organic  sub- 
stances.    The  action  may  be  of  three  kinds : 

«•  Direct  combination,  as  with  organic  bases  ;  e,g, : 

C,H,N    +     NO,H    »    C-H^N.NOjH 
Ethylamine.        Nitric  EthyUmliie 

acid.  nitrate. 

6.  Oxidation.    This  mode  of  action  is  most  frequently  observed  with  the 
somewhat  diluted  acid. 
y.  Substitution  of  nitryl  (NO,)  for  hydrogen ;  e,g, : 

C.H.    +     NO,(OH)     «    H,0    +     C,H.(NO,) 
Benzene.         Nitric  acid.  Nitrobenzene. 

C,H„0,    +    3N0,(0H)    «    3H,0    +    C,H,(NO,),0, 
OelluloBe.  Nitric  acid.  Trinitrooellulose 

(gun-cotton). 
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This  action  takes  place  most  readily  with  the  strongest  nitric  add  (pare 
hydrogen  nitrate) .  The  products  (called  n  i  t  r  o-c  ompoands)  are  always 
easily  combustible,  and  in  many  cases  highly  explosive. 

6.  Action  of  AlkcUies.-^The  hydroxides  of  potassium  and  sodium  act  on 
organic  bodies  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  the  most  important  and  general 
of  which  are  the  following : — 

«.  By  direct  combination  :— 

CO        +        HKO        as        CHKO, 
Garbon  Potassium  Potassium 

monoxide.         hydroxide.  formate. 


C,.H,0 
Oamphor. 


+       HKO       as       C,oH„KO, 
Potassium  Potassium 

hydroxide.  campholate. 


0.  By  double  decomposition  with  acids,  water  being  eliminated,  and  a 
salt  produced : 

C,HA  +  HKO  as  H,0  +  CjHsKO, 
Aoetlo  acid.  Potassium 

acetate. 

y.  Oxidation,  with  elimination  of  hydrogen : 

CgH^O  +  HKO  «=  C^HsKO,  +  2H, 
Alcohol.  Potassium 

acetate. 

1.  From  chlorinated  compounds  they  remove  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine : 

C,H,C1,  +  HKO  »  aHjCl  +  KCl  +  H,0 
Ethene  Ohlor- 

chloride.  ethene. 

aH„Cl  +  HKO  »  C^Hio  +  KCJl  +  H,0 
Amyl  Amylene. 

chloride. 

t.  Amides  (p.  340)  are  decomposed  by  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  as  ammonia,  and  a  potassium  orsodiun. 
salt  of  the  corresponding  acid  is  produced  : 

NHj-C^HjO  +  HKO  =  NH,  +  C^HjO.OK 
Acetamide.  Potassium 

acetate. 

Many  other  azotized  organic  compounds,  when  heated  with  alkaline 
hydroxides,  likewise  give  up  the  whole  of  their  hydrogen  in  the  form  of 
ammonia. 

6.  Action  of  Reducing  Agent8»-^Thia  name  is  given  to  bodies  whose  action 
is  the  inverse  of  that  of  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine ;  such  are 
nascent  hydrogen,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  water,  or 
by  that  of  zinc  on  aqueous  acids  or  alkalies  ;  also  hydrogen  sulphide,  am- 
monium sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  and  metals,  especially  potassium  and 
sodium — all  of  which  either  give  up  hydrogen,  or  abstract  oxygen,  chlo- 
rine, etc. 

Reducing  agents  may  act  in  the  following  ways  :— 

«.  By  adding  hydrogen  to  an  organic  body : — 


C.H,0    +     HH    -B    C,H.O 
Efhcne  AlcohoL 

oxide. 
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$,  By  removing  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  without  intro- 
ducing anything  in  its  place ;  thus  :— 

CtHjO,    +     HH    =    H,0    +     C^HeO 
Benzoio  Benzoic 

aold.  Aldehyde. 

y.  By  substituting  hydrogen  for  oxygen,  chlorine,  etc.  This  process  is 
called  inverse  eubeiilution.  IX  may  take  place  either  in  equivalent  quanti- 
ties,  c.y..*-^ 

CLH5O.OH  +  2HH  =  H,0  +  CtH^.OH  ; 

^nzolo  Benzylio 

acid.  aloohol. 

or  it  may  happen  that  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  introduced  is  only  half 
that  which  is  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  removed.  This  mode  of  substitu- 
tion takes  place  with  nitro-compounds,  which  are  thereby  reduced  to 
others  containing  amidogen  (NH,)  in  place  of  nitryl  (NO,);  thus: — 

CeH.(NO,)  +  3H,  «  2H,0  +  CeH^CNH,) 
Nitrobenzene.  Amidobeiizene 

(aniline). 

A  large  number  of  organic  bases  are  formed  in  this  manner  from  nitro- 
compounds. 

7.  Action  of  Dehydrating  Agents.-^iToug  sulphuric  acid,  sulphuric  oxide, 
phosphoric  oxide,  and  zinc  chloride,  remove  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from 
organic  bodies  in  the  form  of  water,  the  elements  of  which  are  derived, 
sometimes  from  a  single  molecule  of  the  organic  body,  sometimes  from  two 
molecules  :•** 

CjHjO  —  H,0  =  CjH^ 
Aloohol.  Ethene. 

2C,H80  —  H,0  =  C.H,oO 
Aloohol.  Ether. 

Compounds  which,  like  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre,  consist  of  carbon 
united  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  are 
often  reduced  by  these  dehydrating  agents  to  black  substances  consisting 
mainly  of  carbon. 

Other  reactions  of  less  generality  than  those  above  described  will  be  suf- 
ficiently illustrated  by  special  cases  in  the  sequel. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  OR  ULTIMATE  ANALYSIS  OP  ORGANIC 

COMPOUNDS. 

Organic  comx)ounds  contain,  for  the  most  part,  only  a  small  number  of 
elements.  Many  consist  only  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  A  very  large 
number,  including  most  of  those  which  occur  ready-formed  in  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  animals,  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  others 
consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Others,  again,  including  most 
of  the  proximate  principles  of  the  animal  organism,  consist  of  four  ele- 
ments, carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Some  contain  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  chlorine,  and  metallic  elements  ;  in  fact,  artificially  prepared 
carbon  compounds  may  contain  any  elements  whatever.  Moreover,  even 
those  which  contain  only  a  small  number  of  elements  often  exhibit  great 
42 
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oomplezity  of  stractare,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  accumulation  of  a  largo 
number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  same  molecule. 

Determination  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen, — ^The  quantities  of  these  elements 
are  determined  bj  heating  a  known  weight  of  the  body  to  be  analyzed  in 
contact  with  some  easily  reducible  metallic  oxide,  black  oxide  of  copper 
being  the  substance  generally  used.  The  organic  body  then  undergoes 
complete  combustion  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  copper  oxide, 
the  carbon  being  converted  into  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  hydrogen  into 
water.  These  products  are  collected  and  their  weights  determined,  and 
from  the  data  thus  obtained  the  quantities  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  pre- 
sent in  the  organic  substance  are  calculated.  When  nothing  but  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  or  those  bodies  together  with  oxygen,  is  present,  one  expe- 
riment suffices ;  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  determined  directly,  uid 
the  oxygen  by  difference. 

The  substance  to  be  analyzed,  if  solid,  must  be  carefally  freed  from 
moisture.  If  it  will  bear  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  this  desic- 
cation is  very  easily  accomplished  by  a  water-  or  steam-bath :  in  other 
oases,  exposure  at  common  temperatures  to  the  absorbent  powers  of  a  large 
surface  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump  must  be  substituted. 

The  copper  oxide  is  best  made  from  the  nitrate  by  complete  ignition  in 
an  earthen  crucible  ;  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and  reheated  just  before  use, 
to  expel  hygroscopic  moisture,  which  it  absorbs  with  avidity,  even  while 
warm.  The  combustion  is  performed  in  a  tube  of  hard  white  Bohemian 
glass,  having  a  diameter  of  0.4  or  0.5  inch,  and  varying  in  length  fr^m  14 
to  18  inches :  this  kind  of  glass  bears  a  moderate  red  heat  without  becoming 
soft  enough  to  lose  its  shape.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  drawn  out  to  a  point 
as  shown  in  fig.  151,  and  closed ;  the  other  is  simply  heated  to  fuse  and 

Fig.  151. 
Oopper  oxide.       Mixture.     Copper  oxide. 


soften  the  sharp  edges  of  the  glass.  To  prevent  absorption  of  moisture 
by  the  copper  oxide  during  the  filling  of  the  tube,  the  oxi<ie,  while  still 
hot,  is  poured  into  a  long-necked  flask  dosed  by  a  cork  ;  it  is  then  left  to 
cool,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  the  organic  substance  in  the  combustion- 
tube  itself.  A  small  quantity  of  the  cooled  oxide  is  first  introduced  into 
the  tube,  then  a  portion  of  the  organic  substance  is  added,  and  upon  this 
a  column  of  oxide  about  3  inches  long  is  poured  in  the  same  manner  as 
before.  This  xx)rtion  of  oxide  is  mixed  with  the  organic  substance  by  stir- 
ring it  with  a  clean  iron  rod,  the  extremity  of  which  is  bent  into  two 
turns  of  a  screw  ;  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated,  the  rest  of  the 
substance  is  introduced,  then  another  column  of  oxide  of  the  same  length 
as  before,  and  the  stirring  is  repeated.  Lastly,  the  rest  of  the  tube  is 
filled  with  pure  oxide. 

The  tube  is  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  furnace  or  chauffer :  this, 
when  charcoal  is  the  fuel  employed,  is  constructed  of  thin  sheet-iron,  and 
is  furnished  with  a  series  of  supports  of  equal  height,  which  serve  to  pre- 
vent flexure  of  the  combustion-tube  when  softened  by  heat.  The  chauffer 
is  placed  upon  flat  bricks  or  a  piece  of  stone,  so  that  but  little  air  can  enter 
the  grating,  unless  the  whole  be  purposely  raised.  A  slight  inclination 
is  also  given  towards  the  extremity  occupie<l  by  the  mouth  of  the  oombua- 
tion-tube,  which  passes  through  a  hole  provided  for  that  purpose. 
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To  collect  the  water  prodaced  in  the  experiment,  a  small  light  tabe  of 
the  form  represented  in  fig.  163,  or  a  U-tube,  aa  in  fig.  156,  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  spongy  calcium  chloride,  is  attached  bj  a  perforated  cork,  thor- 
oughly dri^,  to  the  open  extremity  of  the  combastion-tube.    The  carbon 

Fig.  152. 


dioxide  is  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  of  specific  gravity  1.27, 
which  is  contained  in  a  small  glass  apparatus  on  the  principle  of  a  Woulfe's 
bottle,  shown  in  fig.  154.    The  connection  between  the  latter  and  the  oal- 


Fig.  154. 


Fig.  15SL 


einm-chloride  tube  is  completed  by  a  little  tube  of  caoutchouc,  secured 
with  silk  cord.    The  whole  is  shown  in  fig.  156,  as  arranged  for  use. 

Fig.  155. 


Drawing  of  the  whole  arrangemeot. 


The  tightness  of  the  junctions  may  be  ascertained  by  slightly  rarefying 
the  included  air  by  sucking  a  few  bubbles  from  the  interior  through  the 
liquid,  using  the  dry  lips,  or,  better,  a  little  bent  tube  with  a  perforated 
cork  ;  if  the  difference  of  level  in  the  liquid  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  potash 
apparatus  be  preserved  for  several  minutes,  the  joints  are  perfect.  Red- 
hot  charcoal  is  now  placed  around  the  anterior  portion  of  the  combustion- 
tube,  containing  the  pure  oxide  of  copper  ;  and  when  this  is  red-hot,  the 
fire  is  slowly  extended  towards  the  farther  extremity  by  shifting  the  mov- 
able screen  represented  in  the  drawing.  The  experiment  must  be  so  con- 
ducted, that  a  uniform  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  shall  enter  the  potash- 
apparatus  by  bubbles  which  may  be  easily  counted ;  when  no  nitrogen  is 
present,  these  bubbles  are,  towards  the  termination  of  the  experiment, 
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ftlmost  oomplntvl;  abeorbed  by  the  ftlktJiQe  liqaid,  tha  littls  reaidue  of  air 
alona  eeoapiag.  In  the  case  of  an  aiotiied  body,  on  the  oautrorj,  bubble* 
of  nitrogen  gas  paaa  throngh  the  potaah-Bolation  daring  the  whole  proouBa. 

When  the  tnbe  has  been  Gompletel;  heated  from  end  to  end,  and  no 
more  gas  ia  disengaged,  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  abaorption  begins  to  be 
evident,  the  coals  are  removed  from  the  farthest  eztramity  of  the  combns- 
tion-tobe,  and  the  point  of  the  latter  broken  off.  A  little  air  is  drawn 
throagh  the  whole  apparatos,  b;  which  the  remaining  carbon  dioxide  and 
waterj  vapor  are  secured.  The  parts  are,  lastlj,  detached,  and  the  oal- 
oinm-chloride  tube  and  potaah-apparatns  re-weighed. 

The  mode  of  heating  the  combostion-tube  with  red-hot  charmil  is  the 
original  process,  and  is  still  emplojed  where  gas  is  not  available.  But 
Blnoe  the  use  of  coal  gas  has  Iwen  nniversaUy  adopted  in  laboratories, 
many  oontrivanoea  have  been  anggested,  b;  means  of  which  this  oonvo> 
nient  fnel  may  be  employed  also  in  organic  ODalfsiB.  Aa  apparatos  ot 
this  kind*  is  the  one  represented  in  flg.  156,  in  which  the  oombustion-tuba 

Pig-lW. 
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1688  blue  flame,  which  renders  them  in  a  short  time  incandescent.  The 
wnatraction  of  this  famaoe  is  readily  intelligible  by  a  glance  at  figures 
157  and  158,  which  exhibit  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  section, 
fig.  157  representing  a  large  furnace  with  five  rows,  and  fig.  158  a  smaller 
furnace  with  three  rows  of  clay-burners. 

Gas-furnaces  of  simpler  construction,  in  which  the  combustion-tube  is 
heated  by  a  row  of  Bnnsen  burners,  are  also  much  used.  Such  a  furnace 
is  that  ef  von  Babo,  represented  in  fig.  160. 

The  following  account  of  a  real  experiment  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
calculation  of  the  result  obtained  in  the  combustion  of  crystallized  sugar : 

Quantity  of  sugar  employed      •        .        •        .        4.750  grains. 
Potash-apparatus  weighed  after  experiment      .     781.13 
'<  «<       before  experiment    .    773.82 

Carbon  dioxide  ....        7.31 


Calcium-chloride  tube  after  experiment     •        •    226.05 
«  before  experiment  .        .    223.30 

Water 2.76 

7.31  gr.  carbon  dioxide  ss  1.994  gr.  carbon :  and  2.75  gr.  water  as  0.3056 
gr.  hydrogen  ;  or  in.  100  parts  of  sugar,* 

Carbon 41.98 

Hydrogen  .........       6.43 

Oxygen,  by  difference 51.59 

100.000 

When  the  organic  substance  cannot  be  mixed  with  the  copper  oxide  in 
the  manner  described,  the  process  must  be  modified.     If,  for  example,  a 
volatile  liquid  is  to  be  examined,  it  is  inclosed  in 
a  little  glass  bulb  with  a  narrow  stem,  which  is  Fig.  159. 

weighed  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the 
liquid,  the  point  being  hermetically  sealed.  A 
little  oopper  oxide  is  put  into  the  combustion-  , 

tube,  then  the  bulb,  with  its  stem  broken  at  a,  a 
file-scratch  having  been  previously  made  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  tube  is  filled  with  the  cold  and  dry 
copper  oxide.  It  is  arranged  in  the  furnace,  the 
calcium-chloride  tube  and  potash  apparatus  ad- 
Justed,  and  then  some  6  or  8  inches  of  oxide 
having  been  heated  to  redness,  the  liquid  in  the 
bulb  is,  by  the  approximation  of  a  hot  coal,  ex- 
pelled, and  slowly  converted  into  vapor,  which, 
in  passing  over  the  hot  oxide,  is  completely 
burned.  The  experiment  is  then  terminated  in  the  usual  manner.  Fatty 
and  waxy  substances,  and  volatile  solid  bodies,  as  camphor,  are  placed  in 
little  boats  of  glass  or  platinum. 

Copper  oxide  which  has  been  used,  may  be  easily  restored  by  moisten- 
ing with  nitric  acid,  and  igniting  to  redness  ;  it  becomes,  in  fact,  rather 
improved  than  otherwise,  as,  after  frequent  employment,  its  density  is 

*  The  theoretical  composition  of  sugar,  CisHssOii,  reckoned  to  100  parta,  gives^ 

Carbon 42.11 

Hydrogen (i.48 

Oxygen 61.46 

100.00 

42  ♦ 
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increased,  &Dd  its  tronblesome  bjgroeooplc  powers  diminished.  For  Hub. 
stuiccs  which  are  very  difficult  of  oombuBtion,  &om  the  large  proportion 
of  carbon  the;  contain,  and  for  oompunudH  into  wbich  chlorine  enters  as 
a  eoostitaent,  foaed  and  powdered  lead  ohromatfl  may  be  sabetitated  for 
the  ooppur  oxide,  as  it  finely  gives  Dp  ox/gen  to  combnatible  matters,  and 
even  evolves,  when  stronglj  heated,  a  little  of  that  gaa,  which  thos  insurM 
the  perfect  combustion  of  the  organic  body. 

Lead  chromate  is,  however,  tronblesome  to  prepare,  and  always  destroy! 
the  glass  tubes.  A  more  convenient  method  of  insuring  the  oomplete  com- 
bustion of  Bubetances  whinh  burn  with  difficulty  is  to  finish  the  oombtlBtioa 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  placing  a  smalt 
quantity  of  fused  potassinm  chlorate  at  the  closed  end  of  the  combustion- 
tube,  or  by  connecting  the  tube  with  a  gas-bolder  containing  oxygen  gas. 
The  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  enables  the  operator  to  regulate 
the  stream  of  gas  at  his  pleasure,  whereas  the  Ignition  of  potassium  chlo- 
rate is  apt  to  give  rise  to  a  rapid  evolution  of  goa,  which  may  force  a  por- 
tion of  liquid  out  of  the  potash-bulbs  and  render  the  analysis  worthless. 

A  form  of  apparatus  for  supplying  a  stream  of  oxygen  is  represented  in 
figure  160.  The  oombustiun-tube  is  open  at  both  enda,  and  the  end 
farthest  from  the  potash-bulbs  and  calcium-chloride  tube  is  connected 
with  two  gas-bcddera,  one  filled  with  air,  the  other  with  oxygen  gas.   The 

Fis-iso. 


oommunicstion  is  mode  by  means  of  a  T-tube  provided  with  k  atopoock, 
BO  that  either  gas-holder  may  be  connected  with  the  oombnation-tube  and 
the  other  shut  off  at  the  same  time.  The  air  and  gxygen,  before  entering 
the  oombustion-tnbe,  are  made  to  pass  through  twoD-tubes,  onecontalning 
lumps  of  pumice  soaked  in  sulph uric  acid  to  dry  the  gas,  the  other  ooataiu- 
ing  lumps  of  caustic  potash  to  free  it  ftvm  carbonio  auid. 

The  combustion-tube  may  be  heated  either  with  gas  or  with  charcoal 
(the  figare  represents  a  Babo's  gas  apparatua),  and  the  mixture  may  bo 
disposed  in  the  tube  in  the  way  above  described — or  better,  in  the  eaae  of 
difficultly  combustible  bodies — the  sabstance  may  be  placed  by  itself  in  a 
small  boat  of  platinum  or  porcelain.  In  this  cose,  the  oombustlon-tube  la 
first  filled  to  two-thirds  of  1(8  length  with  copper  oxide,  which  need  not  bo 
previously  ignited,  the  remaining  third,  nearest  to  the  gas-holder,  being 
left  free  to  receive  the  boat.  It  ia  tlien  laid  in  the  furnace,  and  connected 
in  the  manner  Just  deecHbed  with  the  gas-holder  containing  atmoepheria 
air;  the  copper  oxide  is  heated  to  redness;  and  a  stream  of  dry  air  is 
passed  through  the  tube  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  moisture.  Tha 
tube  is  then  left  to  cool ;  the  boat  containing  the  substance  is  introduced, 
a  plug  of  recently  ignited  asbestos  having  been  previously  introduced  to 
prevent  the  copper  oxide  from  coming  in  contact  with  it ;  the  calcinm- 
chloride  tube  and  potash-bulbs  are  attached  in  the  asual  manner  ;  and  tba 
tube  is  connected  with  the  gas-holder  containing  oxygen.     The  copper 
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oxide  ia  now  onoe  more  heated  to  redness,  and  as  soon  as  it  Is  thoroughly 
ignited,  heat  is  verj  cautiously  applied  to  the  part  of  the  tube  containing 
the  boat,  a  slow  stream  of  oxygen  being  passed  through  the  apparatus, 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  backward  passage  of  the  gases,  but  not  to  cause 
any  free  oxygen  to  pass  through  the  solution  of  i>otash.  If  the  oxide  of 
copper  exhibits  a  red  color,  indicating  reduction,  the  heating  of  the  sub- 
stance in  the  boat  must  be  discontinued  till  the  oopper  is  reoxidized. 
When  at  length  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  organic  substance  but  black 
charcoal,  the  heat  may  be  increased  and  the  stream  of  oxygen  accelerated. 
In  this  manner  the  combustion  is  soon  completed,  and  when  the  bubbles 
of  gas  appear  to  pass  through  the  potash  without  absorption,  the  process 
is  continued  in  the  same  manner  for  a  few  minutes  longer,  and  the  potash 
bulbs  and  calcium-chloride  tube  are  then  detached,  after  air  has  been 
passed  through  the  apparatus  for  a  little  time  to  displace  the  oxygea 
Lastly,  the  stream  of  air  is  continued  for  a  sufficient  time  to  effect  the  com- 
plete reoxidation  of  the  copper,  which  is  then  ready,  without  further 
preparation,  for  another  experiment. 

After  the  tube  has  cooled,  the  boat  is  taken  out  and  re-weighed.  If  any 
Inorganic  matter  remains  in  it  (as  in  the  case  of  a  salt)  the  quantity  of 
this  is  at  once  ascertained,  if  the  weight  of  the  boat  itself  is  previously 
known. 

As  the  stream  of  hot  gas  is  likely  to  carry  vapor  of  water  with  it  in 
passing  through  the  i>otash-bulbs,  whence  loss  of  weight  would  ensue,  a 
second  calcium-chloride  tube  is  attached  to  the  potash-bulbs,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  to  arrest  any  water-vapor  thus  carried  over.  This  tube  is 
weighed,  together  with  the  potash-bulbs,  before  and  after  the  experiment. 

'Ae  method  just  described  is  capable  of  giving  very  exact  results ;  it 
insures  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon,  and  obviates  all  danger  of 
an  excess  of  hydrogen  arising  from  moisture  in  the  copper  oxide.  It  like- 
wise saves  the  trouble  of  igniting  this  oxide  before  the  experiment  and 
afterwards  treating  it  with  nitric  add.  But  to  insure  a  good  result  espe- 
cial care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the  substance  in  the  boat  too  suddenly ; 
otherwise  combustible  gases  will  be  given  off  faster  than  they  can  be  burnt, 
and  the  analysis  will  he  worthless. 

Ancdjfsia  of  Azolized  Substances. — ^The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  an  organic 
compound  is  easily  ascertained  by  heating  a  small  portion  with  solid 
potassium  hydrate  in  a  test-tube  :  the  nitrogen,  if  present,  is  converted 
into  ammonia,  which  may  be  recognized  by  its  odor  and  alkaline  reaction. 

In  determining  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  such  bodies,  by  combustion 
with  copper  oxide,  as  above  described,  a  longer  tube  than  usual  must  be 
employed,  and  4  or  5  inches  of  its  anterior  portion  filled  with  copper- 
tnmings  rendered  perfectly  metallic  by  ignition  in  hydrogen.  This  serves 
to  decompose  any  nitrogen  oxides  formed  in  the  process  of  combustion, 
which,  if  suffered  to  pass  off  undecomposed,  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
potash  and  vitiate  the  determination  of  the  carbon. 

The  nitrogen  may  be  estimated  either  by  converting  it  into  ammonia, 
by  igniting  the  substance  with  an  alkaline  hydrate,  as  above  mentioned, 
or  by  evolving  it  in  the  free  state  and  measuring  its  volume. 

1.  By  conversion  into  Ammonia:  Will  and  Varrentrapp's  method.---An  in- 
timate mixture  is  made  of  1  part  caustic  soda  and  2  or  3  parts  quicklime, 
by  slaking  lime  of  good  quality  with  the  proper  proportion  of  strong 
caustic  soda,  drying  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  then  heating  it  to 
redness  in  an  earthen  crucible.  The  ignited  mass  is  rubbed  to  powder  in 
a  warm  mortar,  and  carefully  preserved  from  the  air.  The  lime  is  useful 
in  many  ways :  it  diminishes  the  tendency  of  the  alkali  to  deliquesce, 
facilitates  mixture  with  the  organic  substance,  and  prevents  fusion  and 
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liquefaction.  A  proper  quantity  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed,  namely, 
from  5  to  10  grains,  is  dried  and  accurately  weighed  out :  this  is  mixed  in 
a  warm  porcelain  mortar  with  enough  of  the  soda-lime  to  fill  two-thirds 
of  an  ordinary  oombustion-tube,  the  mortar  being  rinsed  with  a  little  more 
of  the  alkaline  mixture,  and,  lastly,  with  a  small  quantity  of  powdered 
glass,  which  completely  removes  everything  adherent  to  its  surface ;  the 
tube  is  then  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  open  end  with  the  lime-mix- 
ture, and  arranged  in  the  chauffer  in  the  usual  manner.  The  ammonia 
is  collected  in  a  little  apparatus  of  three  bulbs  (fig.  161),  oontaining  mode- 
Fig.  161. 


rately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  attached  by  a  cork  to  the  combustion- 
tube.  Matters  being  thus  adjusted,  fire  is  applied  to  the  tube,  commencing 
with  the  interior  extremity.  When  it  is  ignited  throughout  its  whole 
length,  and  when  no  gas  issues  from  the  apparatus,  the  point  of  the  tube 
is  broken,  and  a  little  air  drawn  through  the  whole.  The  acid  liquid  is 
then  emptied  into  a  capsule,  the  bulbs  rinsed  into  the  same,  first  with  » 
little  alcohol,  and  then  repeatedly  with  distilled  water  ;  an  excess  of  pore 
platinic  chloride  is  added ;  and  the  whole  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
water-bath.  The  dry  mass,  when  oold,  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol and  ether,  which  dissolves  out  the  superfluous  platinum  chloride,  but 
leaves  untouched  the  yellow  crystalline  ammonium  platinoohloride.  The 
latter  is  collected  upon  a  small  weighed  filter,  washed  with  the  same  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  ether,  dried  at  lOOO,  and  weighed ;  100  parts  corre- 
spond to  6.272  parts  of  nitrogen.  Or,  the  salt  with  its  filter  may  be  yery 
carefully  ignited,  the  filter  burned  in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  the  nitro- 
gen reckoned  from  the  weight  of  the  spongy  metal,  100  parts  of  that  sub- 
stance being  equivalent  to  14.18  parts  of  nitrogen.  The  former  plan  is  to 
be  preferred  in  most  cases. 

Bodies  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  as  urea,  must  be  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  pure  sugar,  to  furnish  uncondensable  gas,  and  thus 
diminish  the  violence  of  the  absorption  which  otherwise  occurs  ;  and  the 
same  precaution  must  be  taken,  for  a  different  reason,  with  those  which 
contain  little  or  no  hydrogen. 

A  modification  of  this  process  has  been  suggested  by  Peligot,  which  is 
very  convenient  if  a  large  number  of  nitrogen-determinations  is  to  be 
made.  By  this  plan,  the  ammonia,  instead  of  being  received  in  hydro- 
ohloric  acid,  is  conducted  into  a  known  volume  (^  to  1  cubic  inch)  of  a 
standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the  ordinary  nitrogen- 
bulbs.  After  the  combustion  is  finished,  the  acid  oontaining  the  ammonia 
is  poured  out  into  a  beaker,  colored  with  a  drop  of  tincture  of  litmus,  and 
then  neutralized  with  a  standard  solution  of  soda  in  water,  or  of  lime  in 
sugar-water,  the  point  of  neutralization  becoming  perceptible  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  blue  tint.  The  lime-solution  is  conveniently  poured  out 
from  an  alkalimeter.  The  volume  of  lime-solution  necessary  to  neutralizo 
the  same  amount  of  acid  that  is  used  for  condensing  the  ammonia,  having 
b«^en  ascertained  by  a  preliminary  experiment,  it  is  evident  that  the  dif 
ference  of  the  quantities  used  in  the  two  experiments  gives  the  ammonia 
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MDeeted  in  the  acid  daring  the  oombiiBtion.  The  amonntof  nitrogen  may 
thus  be  calculated.  If,  for  inatance,  an  acid  be  prepared,  containing  20 
grains  of  pure  hydrogen  sulphate  (H,S04)  in  1000  grain-measures,  then 
200  grain-measures  of  this  acid — the  quantity  introduced  into  the  bulbs 
— wiU  correspond  with  1.38  grains  of  ammonia,  or  1.14  grains  of  nitrogen. 
The  alkaline  solution  is  so  graduated  that  1000  grain-measures  will  exactly 
neutralize  the  200  grain-measures  of  the  standard  acid.  If  we  now  find 
that  the  acid,  partly  saturated  with  the  ammonia  disengaged  during  the 
combustion  of  a  nitrogenous  substance,  requires  only  700  grain-measures 

200  V  300 
of  the  alkaline  solution,  it  is  evident  that  — j^^ — o  60  grain-measures 

were  saturated  by  the  ammonia,  and  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  obtained 

1.14  X  60 
by  the  proportion— 200  :  1.14  ss  60  :  «,  wherefore  xea  — s.in —  «  0.342 


200 


grain  of  nitrogen. 


2.  By  measurement  as  free  Nitrogen. — ^When  the  nitrogen  exists  in  the 
organic  substance  in  the  form  of  an  oxide,  as  in  nitrobenzeDe,  C^HjCNO,), 
ethyl  nitrite,  C,H5(N0)0,  etc.,  the  preceding  method  cannot  be  employed, 
because  these  nitrogen  oxides  are  not  completely  converted  into  ammonia 
by  heating  with  alkaline  hydrates :  it  fails  also  in  the  case  of  certain 
organic  bases.  In  such  cases  the  nitrogen  must  be  evolved  in  the  free 
state  by  heating  the  organic  body  with  copper  oxide  ;  and  its  volume  de- 
termined by  collecting  it  over  mercury  in  a  graduated  jar.  There  are 
several  ways  of  effecting  this  :  the  one  most  frequently  employed  is  that 
of  Dumas,  as  simplified  by  Melsens. 

A  tube  of  Bohemian  glass,  28  inches  long,  is  securely  sealed  at  one  end ; 
into  this  enough  dry  acid  sodium  carbonate  is  put  to  occupy  6  inches.  A 
little  pure  copper  oxide  is  next  introduced,  and  afterwards  the  mixture 
of  oxide  and  organic  substances,  the  weight  of  the  latter,  between  4.5 
and  9  grains,  in  a  dry  state,  having  been  correctly  determined.    The 

Fig.  162. 


remainder  of  the  tube,  amounting  to  nearly  one-half  of  its  length,  is 
then  filled  up  with  pure  copper  oxide  and  spongy  metal,  and  a  round 
cork,  perforated  by  a  piece  of  narrow  tube,  is  securely  adapted  to  its 
mouth.  This  tube  is  connected  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  joint  with  a 
bent  delivery-tube,  a,  and  the  combustion-tube  is  arranged  in  the  famace. 
Heat  is  now  applied  to  the  further  end  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  decompose  a 
portion  of  the  acid  sodium  carbonate,  the  remainder  of  the  carbonate,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  part  of  the  tube,  being  protected  from  the  heat  by  a 
screen,  n.  The  current  of  carbon  dioxide  thus  produced  is  intended  to 
expel  all  the  air  from  the  apparatus.  In  order  to  ascertain  that  this 
object,  on  which  the  success  of  the  whole  operation  depends,  is  accom- 
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Carbon 12  X  12  »  144 

Hydrogen       .        .        .        .       1  x  22  s    22 
Qzjgen 16  X  11  ">  176 

342 
342  :  144  =  100  :  42.11 
342:222  =  100:    6.43 
342  :  176  as  100  :  51.46 

To  determine  the  molecnlar  formula,  several  considerations  must  be 
taken  into  account,  namely,  the  combining  or  saturating  power  of  the  com- 
pound, if  it  is  acid  or  basic ;  the  number  of  atoms  of  any  one  of  its  ele- 
ments (generally  hydrogen)  which  may  be  replaced  by  other  elements ; 
the  law  of  even  numbers,  which  requires  that  the  sum  of  the  numbers  of 
atoms  of  all  the  perissad  elements  (hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  etc.) 
contained  in  the  compound  shall  be  divisible  by  2 ;  and  the  vapor-density 
of  the  compound  (if  it  be  volatile  without  decomposition)  which,  in  nor- 
mally constituted  compounds,  is  always  half  the  molecular  weight  (p.  246). 

The  molecular  formula  may  either  coincide  with  the  empirical  formula, 
or  it  may  be  a  multiple  of  the  latter.  Thus,  the  composition  of  aeetie  add 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  CH^O,  which  exhibits  the  simplest  relations 
of  the  three  elements ;  but  if  we  want  to  express  the  quantities  of  these, 
in  atoms,  required  to  make  up  a  molecule  of  acetic  acid,  we  have  to  adopt 
the  formula  C2H4O, :  for  only  one-fourth  of  the  hydrogen  in  this  acid  is 
replaceable  by  metals  to  form  salts,  C,H,KOg,  for  example :  and  its  vapor- 
density,  compared  with  hydrogen,  is  nearly  So,  which  is  half  the  weight  of 
the  molecule,  C^H^O,  bb2x  12 +  4x1  +  2x1 6.  Again,  the  empirical  formula 
of  benzene  is  CH ;  but  this  contains  an  uneven  number  of  hydrogen-atoms ; 
moreover,  if  it  expressed  the  weight  of  the  molecule  of  benxene,  the  vapor- 

12+1 
density  of  that  compound  should  be  — n —  ^^  ^*^i  whereas  experiment 

shows  that  it  is  six  times  as  great,  or  equal  to  39 :  hence  the  molecular 
formula  of  benzene  is  C^H^ . 

Organic  acids  and  salt-radicles  have  their  molecular  weights  most  fre- 
quently determined  by  an  analysis  of  their  lead  and  silver  salts,  by  burn- 
ing these  latter,  with  suitable  precautions,  in  a  thin  porcelain  capsule, 
and  noting  the  weight  of  the  lead  oxide  or  metallic  silver  left  behind.  If 
the  lead  oxide  be  mixed  with  globules  of  reduced  metal,  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  must  be  ascertained  by  dissolving  away  the  oxide  with  acetic 
acid.  Or  the  lead  salt  may  be  converted  into  sulphate,  and  the  silver 
compound  into  chloride,  and  both  metals  thus  estimated.  An  organio 
base,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  molecular  weight  fixed  by  observation  of  the 
quantity  of  a  mineral  acid  or  organio  salt-radicle,  required  to  form  with  it 
a  comxx)und  having  the  characters  of  neutrality. 

The  rational  and  constitutional  formuln  of  organio  compounds  will  be 
considered  further  on. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  methods  just  described  for 
determining  the  empirical  and  molecular  formula  of  an  organio  com}>ound 
from  the  results  of  its  analysis,  together  with  its  physical  properties  and 
ehemical  reactions,  are  equally  applicable  to  inorganic  compounds. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OP  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS.— ORGANIC  SBRIE8. 

The  classification  of  organic  oomponnds  is  based  npon  the  qnantivalenoe 
or  atomicity  of  carbon.  This  element  is  a  tetrad,  being  capable  of  uniting 
with  at  most  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  other  monatomic  elements.  Methane 
or  marsh  gas,  CH^,  is  therefore  a  saturated  hydrocarbon,  not  capable  of 
uniting  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  other  monad  elements,  but 
only  of  exchanging  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  hydrogen  for  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  another  monad  element.  It  may,  however,  as  already  explained 
(p.  254),  take  up  any  number  of  dyad  elements  or  radicles,  because  such 
a  radicle  introduced  into  any  group  of  atoms  whatever,  neutralizes  one 
unit  of  equivalency,  and  adds  another,  leaving  therefore  the  combining 
capacity  or  equivalence  of  the  group  just  the  same  as  before.  Accordingly, 
the  hydrocarbon,  CH4,  may  tsice  up  any  number  of  molecules  of  the  biva- 
lent radicle,  CB^  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  series  of  saturated  hydro- 
carbons, 

CH4,        C^Hf,        CgHg,        CfiiQ  .  .  .  Cj^Hj^^-,. 

A  series  of  compounds,  the  terms  of  which  differ  from  one  another  hy 
CH^  is  called  a  homologous  series .  There  are  many  such  series  be- 
sides that  of  the  hydrocarbons  just  mentioned  ;  thus  methyl  chloride, 
CH^Cl,  gives,  by  continued  addition  of  CH,,  the  series  of  chlorides, 

CH,a,        CaHjQ,        CjH^Cl,         C^H^Q  .  .  .  C„H^+iCl; 

and  from  methyl  alcohol,  CH^O,  is  derived  in  like  manner  the  series  of 
homologous  alcohols, 

CH,0,        CAO,        CjHaO,        C,H„0  .  .  .  C,,H^+,0. 

The  terms  of  the  same  homologous  series  resemble  one  another  in  many 
respects,  exhibiting  similar  transformations  under  the  action  of  given  re- 
agents, and  a  regular  gradation  of  properties  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ; 
thus,  of  the  hydrocarbons,  C„H^-|-„  the  lowest  terms  CH^,  C,H^,  and  C,Hg, 
are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  highest  containing  20  or  more 
carbon  atoms,  are  solid,  while  the  intermediate  compounds  are  liquids, 
becoming  more  and  more  viscid  and  less  volatile,  as  they  contain  a  greater 
number  of  carbon  atoms,  and  exhibiting  a  constant  rise  of  about  2(P  C.  (36^ 
F.)  in  their  boiling  points  for  each  addition  of  CH,  to  the  molecule. 

The  saturated  hydrocarbons  C,^H^4„  may,  under  various  circumstances, 
be  deprived  of  two  atoms,  or  one  molecule,  of  hydrogen,  thereby  producing 
a  new  homologous  series, 

CHg,        CjH^,        C3HQ,        C^Hg  •  .  .  Cj^HgQ. 

Th^e  are  unsaturated  molecules,  having  two  units  of  equivalency  uncom- 
bined,  and  therefore  acting  as  bivalent  radicles,  capable  of  taking  up  2 
atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  other  univalent  radicles,  and  1  atom  of 
oxygen  or  other  bivalent  radicle. 

The  first  term  of  this  last  series  cannot  give  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen 
without  being  reduced  to  the  atom  of  carbon ;  but  the  remaining  terms 
may  each  give  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  series, 

^8^*1         ^^4»  ^4^6  •  •  •  CnHfc— ,, 

sach  teim  of  which  Is  a  quadrivalent  radicle. 
43 
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And,  m  like  nuuiBer,  by  sncoessiye  al»traeUon  of  H^  a  number  of  homo- 
logons  series  msj  be  formed,  whose  general  terms  are 

The  individnal  series,  as  far  as  C„  are  gi^en  in  the  following  table,  to- 
gether with  the  names  proposed  for  them  bj  Dr.  Hofinann  :* 

CH^  CH, 

Methane    Methene 

GjHg  ^s^4  ^i^t 

EtbAoe      Bthene      Ethlne 

C,Hj     C3H,    _^3^4   _  ^^ 

Propane  Propeoe  Propine  Propone 

^4^10  ^4^8  ^4^^*  C4H4  C4H, 

Quartaoe  Quarteae  Qoartine  Quartone  Qtinrtuoe 

CjH„  ^5^10  ^5^  ^6^  ^0^4  ^5^1 

Quintane    Quintene  Qaintfoe  Qulntone  Q,ulntune 

CjH,4         C5H,,         ^«H,0        ^e^8         ^i^g        ClfH^        Ct^ 
Sextane     Sexteae    Sextioe    Sextone    Sextuae 

Each  vertical  column  of  this  table  forms  a  homologous  series,  in  which 
the  terms  differ  bj  CH,,  and  each  horizontal  line  an  isologous  series, 
in  which  the  successive  terms  differ  by  U,.  The  bodies  of  these  last  series 
are  designated  as  the  monocarbon,  dicarbon  group,  etc. 

The  formulae  in  the  preceding  table  represent  hjdrocarbons,  all  of  which 
are  capable  of  existing  in  the  separate  state,  and  many  of  which  have 
been  actually  obtained.  They  are  all  derived  from  saturated  molecules, 
^n^tn-K)  by  abstraction  of  one  or  more  pairs  of  hydrogen-atoms. 

But  a  saturated  hydrocarbon,  CH^,  for  example,  may  give  up  1,  2,  3,  or 
any  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  in  exchange  for  other  elements;   thus, 
marsh  gas,  CH4,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  under  various  ciroam- 
stances,  yields  the  substitutioD-produots, 

CH,a,        CHjCl^        CHCI4,        CCI4, 

which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  chlorine  with  the  radicles, 

(CH,)',         (CH^",         (CH^'/',        Ci' 


IV  . 


and  in  like  manner  each  hydrocarbon  of  the  series,  C^^H^^^,,  may  yield 
a  series  of  radicles  of  the  forms, 

(C.H,.-|-,)',      (C.H^)",      (C.H,,-,)'",      (C,H^-,)^  etc., 

each  of  which  has  an  equivalent  value,  or  combining  power,  corresponding 
with  the  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  abstracted  f^om  the  original  hydro- 
carbon. Tliose  of  even  equivalence  contain  even  numbers  of  hydrogen- 
atoms,  and  are  identical  in  composition  with  those  in  the  above  table; 
but  those  of  uneven  equivalence  contain  odd  numbers  of  hydrogen-atoms, 
and  are  incapable  of  existing  in  the  separate  state,  except,  perhaps,  as 
double  molecules  (p.  254). 

These  hydrocarbon  radicles  of  uneven  equivalence  are  designated  by 
names  ending  in  yl,  those  of  the  univalent  radicles  being  formed  from 
methane,  ethane,  etc.,  by  changing  the  termination  ane  into  yl;  those  of 
the  trivalent  radicles  by  changing  the  final  e  in  the  names  of  the  bivalent 

*  ProoeedinsB  of  the  Rojal  Society,  xt.  57.  Names  with  Grpfk  prefixes  are,  however, 
more  generally  used;  e.  p.,  peutane,  hexane,  and  heptane,  rather  than  quintane,  sex- 
tane,  and  septane. 
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radicles,  methene,  etc.,  into  yl;  and  similarly  for  the  rest.    The  names  of 
the  whole  series  will  therefore  be  as  follows  :— 

CH^       (CH3)'     (CH,)"     (CH)'" 
Methane  Metliyl     Metnene    Metheuyl 

C.H,      (C,HJ'  (OHJ"    (C.HJ'"    ((W"    (CIW 
Etbaiw     Ethyl       EtheiM       Etbeoyl        £tlilne     Ethinyl 

C,H,      (C,H,)'  (C,H^"    (C,Hj)"'    (C,H«)'»    (Cjiy  {C,U^*    (C,H)'« 
Propane  Propyl    Propene     Propenyl     Propine    Propinyl  Propone  Proponyl 

ete.  ete.  eio. 

From  these  hjdroparbon-radicles,  called  aloohol-radioles,  because  thejr 
enter  into  the  composition  of  alcohols,  others  of  the  same  degree  of  equiva- 
lence may  be  derived  by  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  by 
other  elements,  or  compound  radicles.  Thus  from  propyl,  C,Hy,  may  be 
derived  the  following  univalent  radicles : 

CaHjCl      .     C,H,Cl4        Cfifi        C.nflfi        C,H,(CN)' 
Ohloropropyl.    Tetrachloro-  Oxypropyl.    Tricolor-      Oyanopropyl. 

propyl.  oxypropyl. 

CLH,(I?0,)        C,H,(NH,)0        C,H-(CH,)        C,H5(C,H,), 
Nltropropyl.    Amidoxypropyl.    Methyf-propyl.    Diethyl-propyl. 

From  the  radicles  above  mentioned,  all  well-defined  organic  compounds 
may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  combination  and  substitution,  each  radicle 
entering  into  combination  just  like  an  elementary  body  of  the  same  degree 
of  quantivalence. 

Organic  compounds  may  thus  be  arranged  in  the  following  classes  :— > 
1.   Hydrocarbons  containing  even  numbers  of  hydrogen 
atoms . — ^Th(»e  are  the  compounds  tabulated  on  page  506 ;  they  are  some- 
times regarded  as  hydrides  of  radicles  containing  uneven  numbers  of 
hydh>gen  atoms,  e.g.. 

Methane,  CH^  cs  CH,.H    Methyl  hydride. 

2.  Haloid  Ethers .-*€k>mpounds  of  hydrocarbons  with  halogen  ele- 
ments, «.^., 

CHjCl  CjH^Br,  CjHjI, 

Methyl  chloride.    Ethene  bromide.    Propenyl  iodide. 

3.  Compounds  of  hydrocarbons  with  nitryl,  NO,  (the  radicle  of  nitrio 
acid,  NO2.OH),  e.g., 

CHj.NO,  C-H^.(NO,), 

Nltro-methane.  Dlnitro-metheDe. 

4.  Amines  and  Ni trils.^— <!7ompound8  of  alcohol-radicles  with  ami- 
dogen  (NH^,  imidogen  (NH)'',  and  nitrogen  (N'^'} :  e,g,, 

C,H,.NH,  (C,H5),.NH  (C^H^sN 

Ethylamlne.  Dlethylamlne.  Trlethylamlne. 

C.H,.(NH,),  (C,H«),(NH),  (C,H,),.N, 

Ethene-dlamine.  Dlethene-dlamlQe.       Trlethene-diainine. 

These  bodies  are  mostly  of  basic  character,  and  capable  of  forming  salts 
with  acids,  like  ammonia,  H,N,  from  which  tliey  may,  in  fact,  be  derived 
bj  substitution  of  alcohol-radicles  for  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen. 
Those  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  wholly  thus  replaced  are  called  nitrils ; 
and  among  these  special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  group  consisting  of 
nitrogen  combined  with  a  trivalent  hydrocarbon-radicle,  such 

(CH)N  (C,H,)N  (CA)N 

Methenyl  Ethenyl  Propenyl 

nitrll.  nltrU.  nltril. 
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These  nitrils  have  no  basic  properties,  bnt  are  all  neutral,  except  the 
first,  which  is  a  monobasic  acid,  capable  of  exchanging  its  hjdrogen  for 
metals,  and  this  character  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hjdrogen 
with  the  equivalent  radicle  cyanogen  — C::i^  ;  it  is  accordingly  named 
hydrogen  cyanide,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  other  nitrils 
bomologous  with  it  are  the  ethers  of  tiiis  add ;  thus : 

Methenyl  nitril,  (CH)N     as  CN.H,  Hydrogen  cyanide, 
Bthenyl  nitril,  (C,H,)N    =r  CN.CH,,  Methyl  cyanide, 
Propenyl  nitril,  (CjH^N  =»  CN.C,!^,  Ethyl  cyanide. 

By  the  combination  of  amines  with  the  chlorides,  hydroxides,  etc.,  of 
alcohol  radicles,  compounds  are  formed  containing  pentad  nitrogen,  and 
having  the  composition  of  ammonium  salts,  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more 
or  less  replaced  by  alcohol  radides ;  thus : 

N(C,Hg)H,Cl,  Ethylammonium  chloride, 
N(C,H5),H,C1,  Diethylammonium  chloride, 
N(G,H^),HC1,  Triethylammonium  chloride, 
NCCjH^fCl,  Tetrethylammonium  chloride, 
^iCfi^)fiU,  Tetrethylammonium  hydroxide. 

This  last  compound  and  its  analogues,  containing  methyl,  amyl,  etc.,  are 
powerful  alkalies,  obtainable,  by  evaporation  of  their  aqueous  solution,  as 
white  deliquescent  crystalline  masses  resembling  caustic  potash. 

Analogous  to  the  amines  are  the  phosphines,  arsines,  and  sti- 
bines,— e.y., 

(C,H,),.PH  (C,H,)^8  (C^,)8b 

Diethyl-phOBphlne.       TrietfiyrarBine.        Trietbyl-«tibliiAi 

6.  Alcohols . — Compounds  of  hydrocarbons  with  hydroxyl :  e.  g,^ 

C,Hs.OH  CH^.COH),  CjHj.COH), 

Etbyl-slcohoL  Etbeoe  aleohoL  Propenyl  alooEol 

(aiycol).  (Oiyoerlne). 

6.  The  replacement  of  the  hydroxylic  hydrogen  in  an  alcohol  by  hydro- 
carbon-radicles (alcohol-radicles),  or  oxygenated  hydrocarbon  radicles 
(acid  radicles),  gives  rise  respectively  to  oxygen-ethers  and  com- 
pound ethers,  e.g,^ 

CjHg.O.CjH,  C.H..O.CH,  CjH^O 

Ethyl  oxide.  Ethyl-m'ethyi  Ethene  oxide. 

oxide. 

CjHg.a.cAo        ^A<oc,H,o        ^■^^'^CocJh^o 

Ethyl  acetate.       Ethene  mono-acetate.        Ethene  di^eetate. 

7.  Sulphur  and  Selenium  Alcohols  and  Ethers. — Compounds 
analogous  to  the  oxygen  alcohols  and  ethers— -the  oxygen  being  replaced 
by  sulphur  or  selenium.  The  sulphur  and  selenium  alcohols  are  called 
mercaptans. 

8.  Compounds  of  hydrocarbon  radicles  with  various  elements,  metaUio 
and  non-metallic  :  e.  g,f 

NaCjH,  Zn(C,Hg),  Sn(CH.)4 

Sodium  ethide.  Ziso  ethlde.  Stannle  methldc^ 

B(C,H.),  Si(C.H.)4 

TriethyUo  boride.  Tetrethylio 

Billoide. 

Those  containing  metals  are  called  Organo-metallic  Compounds* 
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9.  Aldehydes . — Compoanda  intermediate  between  alcohols  and  acids. 

Thus: 

CjH,0  CjH^O  CjH.O, 

£thyl  Acetio  Acetic 

alcohol.  aldehjde.  acid. 

10.  Ketones . — ^Bodies  derived  from  aldehydes  by  the  replacement  of  1 
Atom  of  hydrogen  by  an  aloohol-radicle  ;  e.g,, 

Acetone,  C,U«0  s  GgH^CtJII^O. 

Organic  Acids. — Compounds  of  oxygenated  radicles  with  hydroxyl ; 
e.g., 

C,H,O.HO  (C,H^O,).(HO),  (C,Hj04).(H0), 

Acetic  add.  Succinic  acid.  Oitric  acid. 

The  hydrogen  in  the  radicles  of  these  acids  may  be  more  or  less  replaced 
by  chlorine,  bromine,  nitryl,  amidogen,  etc. :  thus  from  benzoic  acid, 
CfH^O.OH,  are  derived : 

CtH^CIO.OH  C.H/N0,)0.0H  C-H,(NH,),0.0H 

Ohlorobenioio  Nitrobenzoie  acid.  Dlamidobenzolo 

acid.  acid. 

11.  Acid  Halides,  also  called  Chlor-anhydrides,  Broman- 
bydrides,  etc. — Compounds  of  oxygenated  radicles  (acid  radicles)  with 
balogon-elements,  and  derived  from  the  acids  by  substitution  of  those 
elements  for  the  hydroxyl ;  e,  g., 

CjH^o.a  c-H^Oj-ci,  CgHjO^.a, 

Acetyl  chloride.       Sucoinji  chloride.        Oitryl  chloride. 

12.  Acid  Oxides,   sometimes  eaUed.  Anhydrous  Acids  ot  Anhydrides ; 

(C,H,0),0  C,H,0,.0  cJh'o}^ 

Acetic  oxide.  Succinic  acid.  Aceti-oenzolc 

oxide. 

13.  Amides. — Compounds  analogous  to  the  amines,  but  containing 
actd-radicles  instead  of  alcohol-radicles :  those  which  contain  bivalent 
radicles  combined  with  imidogen,  NH,  are  called  imides  ;   «.  ^., 

Succinamide,  C4H40,(NH,), 
Trisnccinamide,  (CiH^O,),!}, 
Citramide,  (CgHjOjN 

Each  of  the  classes  of  carbon  compounds  above  enumerated  may  be 
divided  into  homologous  and  isologons  series,  though  in  most  cases  these 
series  are  far  from  being  complete. 

Further,  organic  compounds  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups, 
called  the  Fatty  and  Aromatic  groups,  each  including  hydrocarbons, 
alcohols,  acids,  bases,  etc.,  those  of  the  first  group  being  derived  from 
methane,  CH4,  and  those  of  the  second  from  benzene,  CgH^.  The 
corresponding  compounds  in  these  two  groups  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  well-marked  characters,  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  carbon-atoms  in  their  molecules. 

The  preceding  classes,  most  of  which  have  their  analogues  amongst 
inorganic  compounds,  include  nearly  all  artificially  prepared  organic 
bodies,  and  the  majority  of  those  produced  in  the  living  organism.  There 
are  still,  however,  many  compounds  formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and 
animals,  the  chemical  relations  of  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  well  made 
43* 
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different  bodies,  all  exhibiting  different  modes  of  deoompoeition  under  the 
intlaence  of  caustic  alkalies,  viz. : — 

(1)  Propionic  acid,  CjH^O.OU,  which  is  converted  by  caostic  potash,  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  into  potassium  propionate,  C,H|O.OK. 

(2)  Methyl  acetate,  C,H,O.OCH„  a  neutral  liquid  not  acted  ui>on  by 
potash  at  common  temperatures,  but  yielding,  when  heated  with  it,  potas- 
sium acetate  and  methyl  alcohol : — 

C,H,O.OCH,  +  KOH  =  CjHjO.OK  +  CH,.OH. 

(3)  Ethyl  formate,  CHO.OCtH^,  converted  in  like  manner,  by  heating 
with  potash,  into  potassium  formate,  CUO.OK,  and  ethyl  alcohol,  C,H(.OH. 

These  three  compounds  may  be  represented  by  the  following  constitu- 
tional formulae,  the  dotted  lines  marking  the  division  into  radicles  indi- 
cated by  the  rational  formula  above  given : — 


HjC  •  HjC  •                             H  •        H 

I :  I :                  I :     I 

H,C  •  05=fr_0— CH,.  0=C--0— C— €H,. 

0=sC-l0— H,  '                                '        H 


Propionic  acid.  Methyl  acetate.  Ethyl  formate. 

Another  kind  of  metamerism  is  exhibited  by  the  normal  and  iso-aloohohi 
iind  their  derivatives,  the  structure  of  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

B. — Compounds  which  have  the  same  percentage  composition,  but  differ 
in  molecular  weight;  such  bodies  are  called  polymeric.  The  most 
striking  example  of  polymerism  is  exhibited  by  the  hydrocarbons  CgH^, 
all  of  which  are  multiples  of  the  lowest,  namely,  methene,  CH,.  Another 
example  is  afforded  by  certain  natural  volatile  oils,  which  are  polymeric 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  CjoH,,,  and  have  the  formnlsB,  C^^  ^^J^»  ^^ 
All  polymeric  compounds  exhibit  regular  gradations  of  boiling  jwint,  vapor 
density,  and  other  physical  characters,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
Some  are  chemically  isomeric,  exhibiting  analogous  transformations  nnder 
similar  circumstances,  while  others  are  metamerio,  exhibiting  dissimilar 
reactions  under  given  circumstances. 
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1.  Density  and  Speoifio  Volume. — It  has  been  already  pointed  out 
(p.  244)  that — ^with  a  few  apparent  exceptions  depending  on  decomposi- 
tion or  dissociation  at  high  temperatures — the  densities  of  all  oompoonds 
in  the  gaseous  state  are  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights  ;  further 
that,  taking  hydrogen  as  the  unit,  both  of  density  and  of  atomic  weight, 
the  density  of  any  compound  gas  or  vapor  is  equal  to  half  its  molecular 
weight ;  and  consequently  that  the  specific  volume  of  any  compound  gas 
or  vapor — that  is  to  say,  the  quotient  of  its  molecular  weight  by  its  density 
— is  equal  to  2. 

In  the  liquid  and  solid  states  the  relations  between  density  and  mole- 
cular weight  are  less  simple ;  nevertheless  some  very  remarkable  laws 
have  been  made  out,  depending,  in  the  case  of  solid  bodies,  chiefly  on 
isomorphism  (p.  246). 

Ill  the  case  of  carbon  compounds,  it  is  principally  with  reference  to  the 
liquid  state  that  general  relations  between  density,  molecular  weight,  and 
atomic  constitution  have  been  discovered. 


Moleeular 

Speoj 

Weight. 

Yolui 

Fonnio  acid, 

CHjO, 

46 

42 

Acetic  acid, 

cja.o. 

60 

64 

Propionic  add, 

CjHgO, 

74 

86 

ButjTio  acid, 

C,H,0, 

88 

108 

Valeric  acid, 

C.H,,0, 

102 

130 
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The  specific  volames  of  liquids  are  comparable  only  at  tbose  tempera- 
tures for  which  their  yapor-tensions  are  equal,  as  at  the  boiling  points. 
If  the  molecular  weights  are  compared  with  the  densities  at  equal  tempe- 
ratures, no  regular  relations  can  be  perceived ;  but  when  the  same  com- 
jMuison  is  made  at  the  boiUng  points  of  the  respective  liquids,  several 
remarkable  laws  become  apparent.  The  density  of  a  liquid  at  its  boiling 
point  cannot  be  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  but  when  the  density 
at  any  one  point,  say  at  15. 50  C,  has  been  determined,  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion is  i^BO  known,  the  density  at  the  boiling  point  may  be  calculated. 

The  moat  important  of  these  relations  are  the  following : — 

1.  In  homologous  series  a  difference  of  CH,  in  the  composition  answers 
lo  a  difference  of  22  in  the  specific  volume ;  thus : 

Difference. 

22 
22 
22 
22 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  group  CH,  has  the  sx>ecific  volume  22. 

2.  The  substitution  of  1  atom  of  carbon  for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  specific  volume  of  a  liquid  compound : 

Mol.  Wt.    Specific  Tolume. 

Octane,  Cfi^  ^^^  1^7 

Cymene,  Cyfli^  134  187 

Ethylic  ether,  Cfi^fi  74  106.8 

Phenol,  Cfifi  94  106.8 

Now,  since  the  specific  volume  of  CH,  is  22,  and  that  of  1  carbon-atom 
is  the  same  as  that  of  2  hydrogen-atoms,  it  follows  that  the  specific  volume 
(or  atomic  volume)  of  carbon  is  11  and  that  of  hydrogen  5.5. 

Calculating  in  a  similar  manner  the  8x>ecific  volume  of  oxygen  in 
various  carbon-eompounds,  it  is  found  that  this  element  has  two  specific 
or  atomic  volumes,  according  as  it  is  united  by  both  its  units  of  affinity 
to  one  carbon-atom,  as  in  the  group  C^O,  in  which  case  its  specific  volume 

ia  12.2 ;  or  to  two  dififerent  atoms,  in  methyl  alcohol,  0<^  ■ ,  and  methyl 

ether,  O^^n'  ,  in  which  case  the  specific  volume  is  7.8.    In  acetic  aoid, 

CH, 

I  ,  the  0-atom  which  is  connected  with  a  carbon-atom  alone 

OirC— O— H 

has  the  specific  volume  12.2,  while  that  joined  to  both  G  and  H  has  the 
specific  volumes  7.8.  If  this  compound  be  represented  as  acetyl-hydroxide, 
CH,CO  I Q^  ^y  C,H,0 1 Q^  ^j^^  .g  ^  g^y^  ^  ^^^y  ^  ^j^.^j^  J  ^^^  ^^  j^y_ 

drogen  is  replaced  by  the  radicle  acetyl,  CxH^O,  we  may  say  that  the  spe- 
cifio  volume  of  the  intra-radical  oxygen  is  12.2,  and  that  of  the  extra- 
radical  oxygen  7.8 

The  specific  volume  of  dyad  sulphur  varies  in  a  similar  manner, 
being  28.6  or  23  accordingly  as  the  sulphur-atom  is  united  to  one  atom  of 
another  element  by  both  its  combining  units,  or  to  two  separate  atoms, 

as  in  thiocarbonic  acid,  u    |  ^>  or  SHC^g    „  ,    where    the   sulphur- 
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atom  united  with  the  C  alone  has  the  specific  volome  28.6,  and  the  two 
others,  each  of  which  is  connected  both  with  C  and  H,  have  the  specific 
▼olume  23. 

The  specific  volume  of  nitrogen  in  the  amines,  e.  ^.,  H,C — ^NH,  (me- 
thyl amine),  is  2.3 ;  in  cyanogen-compounds,  17 ;  and  in  nitrozyl,  NO,, 
17.4.  The  specific  volumes  of  the  haloid  elements  are  the  same  in 
all  their  compounds,  viz.,  CI  s  22.8  ;  Br  s  27.8 ;  I  s  37.6. 

From  these  data  the  specific  volumes  of  compounds  may  be  calculated 
with  very  near  approach  to  the  values  directly  obtained  by  dividing  the 
molecular  weights  by  the  specific  gravities.  A  comparison  of  the  observed 
and  calcalated  values  of  a  few  compounds  is  given  in  the  follow ii^ 
table :— 


Formula. 

Specific  Volumes  at  the  Boiling  Point 

SubBtanoe. 

^^'A 
^^0 

Oaiejilated. 

Water   .     .     . 

H,0 

2X5.6+  7.8 

»    18.8 

18.6 

Methyl  alcohol 

CHj.O.H 

11+4x5.5+  7.8 

as    40.8 

42 

Ethyl  alcohol . 

CjHj.O.H 

2x11+6x5.5+  7.8 

sx    62.8 

62.6 

Acetic  acid 

CjHjO.O.H 

2x11+4x5.5+  7.8+12.2 

64 

63.6 

Acetone      .     . 

CO(CH,), 

3x11+6x6.5+            12.2 

»    78.2 

77.6 

Butyric  acid   . 

C^H^O.OH 

4X11+8X5.5+  7.8+12.2 

1-108 

107 

Ethyl  acetate . 

CjHsO.O.CjHj 

4X11+8X5.5+  7.8+12.2 

b108 

107.6 

Meroaptan .     . 

CjHjS.U 

2x11+6x5.6+23 

=    78 

76.1 

Aniline .     .     . 

CeH,.NH, 

6X11+7X5.5+  2.3 

»  106.8 

106.8 

Ethyl  cyanide 

C,H,.CN 

3x11+5x6.5+17 

«    77.5 

77.2 

Ethyl  nitrate  .  CjHj.O.NO, 

2x11+5x5.5+17.4+3x7.8 

=   90.3 

90.1 

Chloroform      .  CllCl, 

11     5X6    +  3.2    2x8 

»    84.9 

84.8 

Ethyl  bromide    C^U^Bt 

2x11+5x5.5+27.8 

«    77.3 

78.4 

Ethyl  iodide   .  CjH^I 

2x11+5x5.5+37.6 

«s    87.0 

86.4 

Melting  Point  and  Boiling  Point.— ^lld  carbon-compounds  are  for 
the  most  part  capable  of  melting  without  decomposition,  and  exhibit  fixed 
melting  points.  Many  of  those  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures 
boil  and  volatilize  without  decomposition  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  their  boiling  temperatures  are  constant  under  any  given 
pressure.  Many  others,  on  the  contrary,  when  heated  under  the  ordinary 
pressure,  decompose  before  they  boil,  but  some  of  these  are  found  to  boU 
without  decomposition  under  pressures  more  or  less  reduced. 

Generally  speaking,  the  boiling  point  of  a  compound  is  higher  as  its 
constitution  is  more  complex.  This  is  seen  (1)  in  polymeric  com- 
pounds:  for  example,  formic  aldehyde,  CU,0,  is  a  gas  ;  but  acetic  acid, 
CjH^O,,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  1180  C.  (244.40  F.)  ;  lactic  acid,  C^Bfi^,  boils 
at  20(PC.  (3920  p.),  but  at  the  same  time  decomposes  to  a  great  extent; 
and  grape  sugar,  CgH„Og,  is  not  volatile  at  all,  but  undergoes  complete  de- 
composition when  strongly  heated. 

2.  In  the  successive  terms  of  a  homologous  series,  the  boiling  point 
rising  successively  for  every  addition  of  CU,.    In  some  cases  this  increase 
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is  very  regalar :  thus  in  the  series  of  normal  alcoholSi*  CijH^-f.,0,  the  snc- 
cessive  members,  np  to  the  8-oarbon  alcohol,  differ  in  boiling  point  by 
nearly  19^  C.  (34.20  F.),  and  in  the  normal  fatty  acids,  C^H^O,,  the  dif- 
ference from  the  second  to  the  sixth  term  is  very  nearly  22*^,  but  afterwards 
becomes  less ;  as  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 


AJooholB 

1  OnHt„+«a 

Ethylic, 

C,HeO 

78.40C.  (173.10F.) 

Propylio, 

C,H«0 

970  C.  (206.60  P.) 

Butylic, 

C.H^O 

lieoc.  (240.8  F.) 

Pentylic, 

CjH„0 

1370  c.  (278.60F.) 

Hexylic, 

C,H,,0 

156  eo  C.  (313.90  F.) 

Heptylio, 

C,H„0 

1770  c.  (360.eoF.) 

OctyUc, 

CsHjsO 

190-192O  C.  (374-337.60  F.) 

Nonylic, 

CAoO 

2000  c.  (3920F.) 

Aeids, 

OaH«0^ 

Aoetio, 

C,HA 

1180C.  (244.40  F.) 

Propionic, 

C,HeO, 

140.60  C.  (2850F.) 

Butyric, 

C.HbO, 

163.20  C.  (325.90F.) 

Valeric, 

C.HjoO, 

184.50  C.  (364.10F.) 

Gaproic, 

C.H„0, 

204.60  C.  (408.20  F.) 

Oenanthylic 

1,  C,HhO 

223-2240C.  (434.2-435.20  F.) 

Rutic, 

CbH„0, 

232-2340C.  (449. 6-453.20  F.) 

Pelargonic, 

C,H„0, 

253-2540  c  (487.4r-489.20  F.) 

In  other  cases,  the  differences  between  the  boiling  points  of  the  sncoes- 
sive  members  of  a  series  decrease  by  a  regular  amount  up  to  a  certain 
term,  beyond  which  they  become  constant.  Thus,  in  the  normal  paraffins, 
C^H^n-f^,  the  differences  decrease  regularly  by  about  40  C.  (7.20  F.)  till  a 
constant  difference  of  190  C.  (34.2P  F.)  is  attained  ;  thus — 


Boiling  point. 

IMfllerence. 

Butane, 

C4H1Q 

10 

Pentane, 

C5H1, 

380 

370 

Hexane, 

^6^14 

700 

320 

Heptane, 

C,H„ 

990 

290 

Octane, 

CgH,g 

1240 

250 

Dodeoane, 

^i2^ae 

2020 

4x19^ 

Hexdecane, 

^le^si 

2710 

4X190 

In  the  haloid  ethers  and  acetic  ethers  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  C^Hg^^i, 
the  differences  of  boiling  point  decrease  by  about  20,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : — 


Radicles. 


Methyl, 
Ethyl, 

M- 

Pentyli 

Hexyl, 

Ootyl, 


0% 


Ohiorldes, 
0«H^-fi01. 


VLiPC.   64.6«F. 
ia.4P     116  6° 

T7.(J°    m.7<* 

105.6^     2220 
180^"     8W° 


Bromides, 
OnHto+iBr. 


710 

10040 
128  70 

IW®' 


loia^F. 

158.8=* 
212.70 
268.7° 

sooio 


lorlides, 

0„H^-|-i  I 


40KJ. 
72^ 

102^ 

129.00 

I68.40 

179.40 

221° 


10  PF. 
161.0° 
216  6° 
266.80 
808  1° 
864  9=> 
428.8° 


Acetates, 
C„Hto-h.OtH»0, 


74°0. 
102° 
125  1° 
14S.4^ 
168.7° 
£07° 


165.2'F. 

215.6° 

267.2° 

390.1° 

884.6^ 

404.6'> 


*  Normal  oarbon-componnds  are  those  In  which  all  the  carbon^atoms  are  linked 
together  in  a  single  chain,  e.  9.,  normal  butyl  alcohol,  CHy CU«— CUii— OH«OH. 
(See  Hyobogabboss,  Alcohols,  etc.) 
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Metamerio  oompoundB  oontaining  similarlj  oonsUtnted  ndioles 
boil  for  the  moet  part  at  nearly  equal  temperatures,  €.^., 


FormulA,  OtHuQg.       Boiling  Point. 

Butyl  acetate,      124.50C.  266.10P. 
Propyl  proprion- 

ate,  122.40  252.30 

Bthyl  butyrate,  121.GO  260.6O 


Formula,  OyHuO^       Boiling  Point. 
Pentyl  acetate,    148.4P  C.  299.  lO  p. 
Butyl  propion- 
ate, 146.00      294.80 
Propyl  butyrate,  143.4P      290.  lo 


Those,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contain  diiferently  constituted  radicles, 
boil  at  different  temperatures,  the  boiling  point  being  lower  as  the  com- 
pound has  a  more  complex  constitution,  or,  in  other  words,  as  it  contains 
a  greater  number  and  variety  of  radicles :  in  the  butyl  alcohols,  for  ex- 
ample :— 

Boiling  point. 

C,EL.OH  1100  c.  240.80  P. 

C,H,(CH,),.OH  IO8O       226.4P 
(CH,)(CjIL)CH.OH      9eo       203O 
C(CH,),.OH  920       197.eo 


Normal  butyl  alcohol, 
Isobutyl  alcohol, 
Secondary  butyl  alcohol, 
Tertiary  butyl  alcohol, 


Subtraction  of  hydrogen  generally  raises  the  boiling  point,  0.  ^., 

Heptane,  C.H|«  Heptene,  C^Hi^  Heptine,  CfH,, 

990  C.  (210.20  F.)  1000  C.  (2120  F.)         107O  C.  (224.60  P.) 

Hydrocarbons  always  boil  at  lower  temperatures  than  their  substitution- 
deriyatives,  the  boiling  point  rising  in  projwrtion  as  a  greater  amount  of 
hydrogen  is  displaced. 


N 


'  Ethyl  chloride,  CjHjCl 
120  c.  (53.60  P.) 

Ethyl  alcohol,  CjH..OH 
78.40  c.  (173.10  K) 

Acetic  add,  C,H,O.OH 
II80  C.  (244.4P  F.) 


Ethene  chloride,  C,H4C1, 

82.60  C.  (I8O.50  p.) 
Ethene  alcohol,  C,H4(0H), 
197,50  C.  (387.60  p.) 

Chloraoetic  acid,  CsHfClO.OH 
I860  c.  (366.80  p.) 


Chlorobenzene, 

C-HjCl 
1350  C.  (2750  p.) 


Dichlorobenzene, 

C.H4CI, 

1720  C.  (341.60  p.) 


Trichlorobeniene, 

C,H,C1, 
2100  C.  (410O  p.) 


Amidobonzene,  CQH5(NHg) 
1820  C.  (259.60  p.) 


Biamidobenzene,  CgH4(NH^, 
2870  C.  (648.60  P.) 


OPTICAL  PROPERTIES. 

RefraotlTe  Fo'wer. — In  the  chapter  on  Light  (p.  91)  it  has  been  ex- 
plained that  the  index  of  refraction  of  any  transparent  substance,  that  is 
to  say,  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction,  is  a  constant  quantity,  so  long  as  the  density  of  the 
substance  remains  constant  :— 


sin  t 
sinr 


n. 


With  variation  of  density  (<i),  and  therefore  also  with  variation  of  tern* 
perature,  the  index  of  refraction  likewise  varies ;  but  it  has  been  found, 
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by  exact  obseryation  made  on  a  large  namber  of  sabstanoes  at  differeut 
temperatures,  that  the  quantity 

«-l, 


called  the  specifio  refractive  energy,  18  constant  for  all  tempera- 
tures ;  and  this  quantity  muliplied  by  the  molecular  weight  of  the  sub- 
stances, gives  the  molecular  refractive  energy  or  refraction- 
equivalent. 

The  relations  between  chemical  composition  and  refractive  energy  have 
been  studied  chiefly  in  bodies  of  the  fatty  group  (methane-derivatives), 
and  the  following  general  laws  have  been  established : — 

1.  Isomeric  bodies  have  in  many  instances  equal  refraction-equivalents. 

2.  In  compowuis  belonging  to  the  same  homologous  series^  the  refraction-equivalent 
increases,  in  all  cases,  for  a  difference  of  CH,,  by  a  nearly  equal  amount;  the  mean 
increment  in  the  fatty  alcohols  and  acids,  etc,  being  7.60. 

3.  The  refraction-equivalent  of  a  mixture  or  compound  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
refraction-equivalents  of  its  components. 

This  last  law  gives  the  means  of  determining  the  refraction-equivalents 
of  elements  from  those  of  their  compounds,  the  method  of  calculation  being 
similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  volumes  of  the 
elements  (p.  513).  In  the  homologous  fatty  alcohols  and  acids,  the  mean 
values  of  the  refraction-equivalents  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are 
found  to  be — 

C  H  O 

5.00  1.30  3.00 

By  means  of  these  values  the  refraction-equivalent  of  a  compound  of  car- 
bon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  may  be  calculated  from  the  formula 

R  s=  fur  +  mV  +  m^fr'^, 

where  m,  m',  m'',  denote  the  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  three  elements,  and 
r,  r',  r",  their  refraction -equivalents. 

Thus,  for  ethyl-alcohol,  C^H^O,  the  calculated  value  is 

2x5+6x1.3  +   3  =  20.8. 
On  the  other  hand,  direct  observation  gives 

d  =  0.7964 ;     n  =  1.3606 :     therefore  ^  =  0.4526 ; 

d 

and  multiplying  this  number  by  46,  the  molecular  weight  of  alcohol,  we 
obtain  for  the  refraction-equivalent  the  number  20.8,  agreeing  exactly  with 
th«  calculated  value. 

In  like  manner  for  acetic  acid,  C^H^Oi,  we  have 

2x5  +   4x1.3  +   2x3  =  21.2, 

and  for  the  direct  determination — 

d  =a   1.053';     n  =   1.372:    mol.  wt.   =   60. 

Therefore—  ^^   X  60  ==   0.3533  X  60  =  21.2. 
d 

The  specific  refractive  energy  of  a  mixture  is  the  mean  of  that  of  its 
constituents,  so  that  if  we  know  what  compounds  are  present  in  a  mixture, 
the  determination  of  the  specifio  refractive  energy  of  the  mixture  (those  of 
44 
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Methane-Derivatives,  or   Fatty  Oroap. 


FiBST  SERiBg,  C,H^4,.— Pabaffihb  * 

This  series,  as  already  observed,  consists  of  saturated  hydrocarbons. 
The  names  and  formulae  of  the  first  six  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  506 ; 
the  following  terms  may  be  called,  heptane^  octane^  nonane^  decane,  endecane, 
dodecantf  etc. 

Occurrence  and  Formation,— rMa.nj  of  the  paraffins  occur  ready  formed  in 
American  petroleum  and  other  mineral  oils  of  similar  origin.  They  are 
formed  artificially  by  the  following  processes : — 

1.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of  zinc  and  water  on  the  alcoholic  iodides 
(p.  507),  compounds  derived  from  these  same  hydrocarbons  by  the  substi- 
tution of  one  atom  of  iodine  for  hydrogen. 

This  reaction,  which  appears  to  be  applicable  to  the  formation  of  the 
whole  series  of  paraffins,  is  represented  by  the  general  equation  : — 

2C„Hj^+iI  +  Zn,  +  2H,0  =  ZnH,0,  +  Znl,  +  2C„H^4, 
Alcoholio  *  Paraffin, 

iodide. 

As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  formation  of  ethane  from  ethyl 
iodide : — 

2C,H,I  a=  Zn,  +  2H,0  =  ZnH^O,  +  Znl,  +  2C,H,. 

2.  All  the  paraffins  may  be  produced  by  heating  the  alcoholio  lodidds 
with  zinc  alone.  Generally  speaking,  however,  two  of  these  hydrocarbons 
are  obtained  together,  the  first  product  of  the  reaction  being  a  paraffin 
containing  twice  as  many  carbon  atoms  as  the  alcoholic  iodide  employed  ; 
and  this  compound  being  then  partly  resolved  into  the  paraffin  containing 
half  this  number  of  carbon  atoms,  and  the  corresponding  olefine,  C^^B^^ ; 
thus : — 

2C5HJ    +    Zn    =    Znl,    +     C^Hjo 
Ethyl  iodide.  Quartane. 

and  ^4^10  ^^    ^2^4    "f"     ^2^ 

Quartane.  Ethene.       Ethane. 

Generally : — 

2C„H,„+iI  +  Zn  =  Znl,    +  C,„H,„+, 
ftnd,  C,„H4„-(-,  =  C„H,„  +  C„H2„+,. 

3.  By  the  electrolysis  of  the  fatty  acids  (C„H2„0^.  For  example,  a  so- 
lution of  potassium  acetate,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  porous  diaphragm 
yields  pure  hydrogen,  together  with  potash,  at  the  negative  electnxle,  and 
at  the  positive  electrode  (if  of  platinum)  a  mixture  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  ethane  gases : — 

2C,H40,    =    2C0,    +     C,H,    +     H,. 

*  From  parum  affinity  indicating  their  chemical  indifference.  ^The  name  paraffin 
has  long  oeen  applied  to  the  solid  compounds  of  the  series,  on  account  of  this 
character;  and  mnny  of  the  liquid  compounds  of  the  same  series  are  known  com- 
mereially  as  paraffin  oil$.  It  is  convenient,  therefore,  to  employ  the  term  paraffin 
as  a  generic  name  for  the  whole  series. 
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We  maj  suppose  that  the  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid  are  resolved  hy  the 
current  into  H,  and  C^B.fi^,  and  that  the  latter  then  splits  up  into  2C0, 
and  C,H^.     The  general  reaction  is  : — 

2C.H^0,    +     2C0,    +     C^-,H^-,    +     H,. 

4.  Some  of  the  paraffins  are  obtained  from  the  adds  of  the  series 
H^U^O,  and  C^H^g—^O^,  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  which  abstract  carbon 
dioxide  from  those  acids,  the  hydrocarbon  thus  eliminated  containing  one 
or  two  atoms  of  carbon  less  than  the  acid  fh>m  which  it  is  produced.  In 
this  manner  methane  (marsh-gas)  is  obtained  hy  heating  x>otaa8ium  ace- 
tate with  potassium  hydroxide  (p.  164). 

C,H,0^    +    HKO    +    COjK,    +     CH^. 

Also,  hexane  and  octane,  by  similar  treatment  of  the  potassium  salts  of 
suberic  acid,  GgHi^O^,  and  sebacic  acid,  C^^HigO^  : — 

CgHjjO^    +     2HK0    OB    2C0,K,    +     CeH,^ 
Suberate.  Hexane. 

C,oH,AK,   +     2HK0    »    2C0,K.    +     CgH,. 
Sebate.  Octane. 

(Generally  speaking,  however,  a  farther  decomposition  takes  place,  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  hydrocarbons  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of 
hydrogen  than  the  paraffins. 

5.  The  paraffins  may  also  be  produced  from  the  olefinee,  C^H^b,  by  com- 
bining the  latter  with  bromine,  and  heating  the  resulting  compound, 
C^H^Br,,  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  iodide,  water,  and  metallic  copper. 
The  bromine  compound  is  then  decomposed,  and  the  hydrocarbon,  C^H^, 
is  partly  reproduced  in  the  free  state,  partly  converted,  by  addition  of 
hydrogen,  into  a  paraffin. 

6.  Several  of  the  paraffins  are  produced  by  the  dry  or  destructive  distil* 
lation  of  butyrates  and  acetates. 

7.  They  are  also  found  amongst  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of 
coal,  especially  Boghead  and  Cannel  coal,  and,  as  already  observed,  they 
constitute  the  principal  portion  of  many  mineral  oils,  called  petroleum, 
naphtha,  or  rock-oil,  formed  by  the  gradual  decay  or  decomposition  of  vege- 
table matter  beneath  the  earth's  surface.  By  far  the  largest  quantities 
of  these  oils  are  obtained  from  Canada,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  parts  of 
North  America.  Abundant  petroleum  springs  exist,  also,  on  the  north- 
west of  the  Caspian  Sea,  near  Baku,  at  Rangoon  in  Burmah,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Italy.  Tlie  American  petroleum  consists  almost  wholly 
of  paraffins.  Burmese  tar  contains,  also,  small  quantities  of  hydrocarbons 
belonging  to  other  series,  especially  homologues  of  benzene. 

Properlies  and  Reactums  of  the  Ihraffins.—Ueihajie,  ethane,  propane,  and 
bntone  are  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures ;   most  of  the  others  are 
liquids,  regularly  increasing  in  specific  gravity,  viscidity,  boiling  point, 
and  vapor-density,  as  their  molecular  weight  becomes  greater  ;  those  con 
taimng  20  carbon-atoms  or  more  are  crystalline  solids. 

TTie  paraffins  are  saturated  hydrocarbons,  incapable  of  uniting  directly 
with  monatomic  elements  or  radicles,  but  they  easily  yield  substitution 
derivaUves.     When  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  they  give 

?tP  \^f^'  ^^  ^^  *^™®  ^^^  ***^  whole,  of  their  hydrogen  in  exchange  for 
the  halogen  element.  Thus  equal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  methane,  CH., 
exposed  to  diffused  daylight,  yield  the  compound  CH,C1,  called  chloro- 
methane  or  methyl  chloride;  and  by  further  snbjecting  this  product 
to  the  action  of  an  excess  of  chlorine  in  direct  sunshine,  it  may  be  succes- 
44  * 
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sively  converted  into  the  more  highly  chlorinated  oomponnds  CH,C1„ 
CUCI3,  CCI4.  Ethane,  C^U^,  also  yields,  hy  a  series  of  prooessea  to  be  pre- 
sently described,  the  products  C^H^Cl,  CjH^Cl,,  CsHjClj,  CjHjCl^,  C,HClg, 
and  Cfil^ ;  and  similarly  for  the  other  compoauds  of  the  series.  These 
bodies,  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  chlorine  and  other 
halogen  elements  with  the  radicles  (CH,)',  (CU,)'',  (CH)''',  etc.,  are  called 
haloid  ethers.  When  treated  with  water  or  aqueous  alkalies,  they 
exchange  the  hald[d  element  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydroxy  1,  (HO), 
thereby  producing  aloohols  (p.  508)  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be 
formed  from  the  alcohols  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and 
iodides  of  hydrogen  or  phosphorus. 

Nitric  cLCid  attacks  the  higher  members  of  the  paraffin  series,  forming 
nitro- compounds;  octane,  CgH,g,  thus  treated,  yields  the  compound, 
CgHi^CNO,).  The  lower  paraffins,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  affected  by 
nitric  acid  ;  but  by  indirect  means  compounds  may  be  formed,  having  the 
composition  of  paraffins  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by 
nitril  :  for  example,  nitro-methanej  CU^CNO,)  ;  trinitromethane  or  nitroform^ 
Cli(NO,),. 

The  lirst  three  hydrocarbons  of  the  series,  viz.,  CH^,  C,Hg,  C,Hg,  exhibit 
exactly  the  same  physical  and  chemical  properties  in  whatever  way  they 
may  be  prepared :  and  indeed  the  constitutional  formula  of  these  bodies, 
viz: 

CHg 
CHg  I 

CH,  I 

CH, 

show  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  isomeric  modifications,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  carbon-atom  in  either  of  them  can  be 
grouped  ;  in  ethane  each  carbon-atom  is  directly  combined  with  three  hy- 
drogen-atoms and  the  other  carbon-atom ;  and  whether  we  regard  it  aa 
ethyl  hydride,  H — CH^CH,,  or  as  dimethyl,  HgC — CH3,  this  arrangement 
remains  the  same.  In  propane,  CsHg,  each  carbon-atom  is  directly  com' 
bined  with  at  most  two  other  carbon-atoms,  and  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  the  atoms  can  be  arranged. 

But  if  we  look  at  the  formula  of  the  4-carbon  paraffin,  C^Hi^  we  see  thai 
it  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  following  foims  :-~- 

CHa  H«C    CH* 

I  V 

CH,  CH 


CH, 

to  the  first  of  which,  neither  of  the  carbon-atoms  is  directly  nnited  with 
more  than  two  others,  whereas,  in  the  second,  one  of  the  carbon-atoms  is 
directly  combined  with  three  others.  The  first  may  be  represented,  either 
as  propyl-methane,  C  |  CH,CH,CH,  ^  ^  (  CHgC,Hg  ^  ^  |  C,H^  ^  ^^  ^  ^.^^^^ 

HgCj.CjHg,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  di- 
vided ;  the  second  as  trimethyUmethane^  ^  1  H  y  ^^  ^  isapropyl-methane, 
^(CH(CH,)a  ^  the  radicle  CH(CHj),  being  called  isopropyl,  todistin- 
guish  it  from  normal  propyl,  CH,(C,Hg). 


r 
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A  comparison  of  the  modes  of  formation  and  decomposition  of  all  the 
paraffins  which  have  been  obtained  by  definite  reactions  shows  that  they 
may  be  arranged  in  the  four  following  groups  : — * 

1.  Normal  Paraffins,  in  which  each  carbon-atom  is  directly  con- 
nected with,  at  most,  two  other  carbon-atoms,  or  which  contain  the  group 
or  residue  CU,  (methene),  associated  with  twomonatomic  alcohol-radicles, 

Dimehthyl-methane,  CiCH,    or    H,C<^ 

{C3H^  ^^CHjCHjCHj 

C  Hj  or    H,C^^ 

2.  1 8  0  p  a  r  a  f  f  i  n  8 ,  in  which  one  carbon-atom  is  directly  united  .with 
three  other  carbon-atoms,  or  in  which  the  trivalent  group  or  residue,  CH 
,[methenyl),  is  associated  with  three  monatomic  radicles,  C^H^^-i,  e.g,, 

CH 
Trimethyl-methane  i  ^^5'^»    or     HC-Ch! 

^    ^  \ch' 


C  H  CH  ' 

Ethyldimethyl-methane,         ci(CH,),    or     HC^CH* 


CgHg  ^CHjCHg 

'^'H,),    or     HCf  CH, 
H  \CH, 


3.  Neoparaffins,  in  which  one  carbon-atom  is  directly  united  with 
/aw  other  carbon-atoms,  or,  in  other  words,  with  four  monatomic  radicles, 
C.Hfc,-H,  e.g,, 

CH, 

[,C     C^— C  H, 


Tetramethyl-methane,  CCCH,)^        or    H, 

CH, 

CH.2CH, 
i  (C,H,),  i 

Dimethyl-diethyl-methane,  C{  or    H,C— C— CH, 

^  (CH,), 


CH, 


CH, 

The  paraffins  of  these  three  classes  are  constructed  on  the  methane  type. 

4.  Meso paraffin 8,  in  which  two  methenyl  groups,  having  their  car- 
bon-atoms linked  together  by  one  combining  unit,  are  each  associated  with 
two  mouatomic  radicles,  C„H,„+i.     These  paraffins  are,  therefore,  con- 

HCH, 
Btmoted  on  the  ethane  type,     I       ,  e.g. : 

HCH, 

HC(CH,), 
Tetramethylethane    .    .     | 

HC(CH,),. 

The  paraffins  of  the  first  and  second  class  have  for  some  time  been  dis- 
tinguished as  normal  and  iso-paraffins^  and  Dr.  Odling  has  lately  proposed  to 
distinguish  the  third  class  by  the  prefix  neo  (from  moc,  new,  as  being  the 
latest  discovered),  and  the  fourth  by  the  prefix  meso^  intimating  their  in- 

*  Sehorlemmer,  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  xvi  84, 8G7. 
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termediate  charaoter,  as  associated  with  the  iso-paraffins  in  oontaining  the 
residue  CH,  and  with  the  neo-paraffins  in  containing  foar  alcohol  radicles.* 
He  also  suggests  an  abbreviated  notation,  consisting  in  the  use  of  the  Qreek 
letters  a-,  v,  and  /»,  as  indices  of  the  iso-,  neo>,  and  meso-paral&ns  respectiyelj, 
for  example : 

C,Hi4  C,H,4  CjH,4  C,H,4 

Hexane.  laohexane.  Neohexane.  Mesohexane. 

.  CH^CHjCH,  .  CH,CH,CH,  (  SS*^^ 

tcH.  tcH.  (^^ 

laomerism  in  the  Substitution-derivatives  of  the  Pnraffins,-^li  has  already  been 
stated  that  the  paraffins  can  exchange  one  or  more  of  their  hydrogen-atoms 
for  various  elements  and  compound  radicles,  CI,  Br,  0,  OH,  NO,,  etc.,  giving 
rise  to  alcohols  and  ethers.  Confining  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the 
monatomic  derivatives,  that  is  to  say,  those  in  which  1  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  a  univalent  radicle  X,  it  is  obvious  that  the  first  two  hydro- 
carbons of  the  series 

CH, 

^n^ia+st  ^^M  ^^4  '^^  I       1  ^^^^  ^'^^  S^^^  '^®  ^  ^^^7  ^^®  derivative 

CH, 

containing  any  particular  monatomic  radicle,  these  derivatives  being  re- 
spectively represented  by  the  formulse— 

CH, 
CHgX        and         I 

CH,X 

for  supposing,  as  is  most  probable,  that  all  the  hydrogen-atoms  have  the 
same  value,  and  are  attached  to  their  respective  carbon-atoms  in  the  same 
way,  the  result  of  the  substitution  must  be  the  same,  whichever  of  these 
hydrogen-atoms  may  be  thus  replaced.  But  with  all  the  paraffins  contain- 
ing more  than  two  atoms  of  carbon,  the  case  is  different.  Thus,  in  propane, 
CH, — CH^ — CH.,  the  substitution  may  take  place  either  in  one  of  the  ex- 
terior groups  UH3,  or  in  the  middle  group  CH,,  giving  rise  to  two  deriva- 
tives of  different  structure,  distinguished  by  the  terms  primary  and 
secondary,  viz., 

Primary.  Seeondnry. 

CU,X  CH, 


H,  CHX 

H,  OH, 


In  the  primary  derivative,  the  carbon  atom  joined  to  the  radicle  X  is 
connected  immediately  with  only  one  other  carbon  atom ;  in  the  secondary 
derivative,  it  is  linked  to  two  other  carbon  atoms.  These  are  the  only 
possible  modifications  of  a  monatomic  derivative  of  the  3-carbon  paraffin, 
C,Hg ;  they  may  be  more  shortly  represented  by  the  formula 

<CH,X  ^CH, 

HXC<<^ 
CHj  ^^Hj» 

•  Phllotophfoal  Magazine  [5],  i.806. 
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The  4-carbon  paraffin,  butane,  admits  of  a  greater  number  pi  modes  of 
substitution.  In  the  first  place,  the  hydrocarbon  itself  is  susceptible  of 
two  modifications,  viz  : — 

CH^-CH,— CHi— CH,  CH,— CH<;^ 

„  1 V   <  iBobutane  or 

Normal  butane.  Trimethyl-methane. 

From  the  first  may  be  formed  one  primary  and  one  secondary  derivative, 
these  terms  having  the  meaning  above  explained  ;  while  the  second  yields 
another  primary  derivative,  and  likewise  a  tertiary  derivative,  in  which 
the  carbon  atom  joined  to  the  radicle  X  is  joined  also  to  three  other  atoms 
of  carbon.  These  four  derivatives  are  represented  by  the  following 
formulffi  :~- 


Normal  CH,— CH,— CHg— CH,X  or  HjC|^»^^*^ 

ISO.      •«3C>CH-CH.X  or  ^c{'^^^ 

Secondary,  CH^-CHX— CH,--CH,  or  HXc|^»^^» 

Tort  5»>CX— CH,  or  XCJcH, 


The  two  primary  derivatives  are  distinguished  by  containing  the  radicles 
normal  propyl,  CH, — CH,, — CIIj —  and  isopropyl  — CH(CH,)2  respectively. 

Of  the  four  monatomic  butane  derivatives,  the  normal  primary  and  the 
secondary  are  derived  from  normal  butane,  the  iso-primary  and  the  ter- 
tiary from  isobutane. 

The  higher  paraffins  yield  a  larger  number  of  monatomic  derivatives 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  radicles  which  enter  into  their  constitution  ; 
in  other  words,  according  as  they  are  either  normal,  j.  c,  have  all  their 
carbon  atoms  in  a  single  chain,  or  contain  one  or  more  isopropyl  groups, 

HC<^pu'  ;    but  these  derivatives  must  all  be  either  primary,  secondary, 

or  tertiary  ;  for  the  carbon  atom  joined  to  the  radicle  X,  having  one  of  its 
combining  units  thus  disposed  of,  has  only  three  remaining,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  joined  to  a  number  of  other  carbon  atoms  greater  than  three. 
In  other  words,  the  replacement  of  an  H-atom  by  the  radicle  X  must  take 
place  either  in  a  methyl  residue,  CHg,  a  methene  residue,  CHj,  or  a  me- 
thenyl  residue,  CH,  producing  respectively  a  primary,  secondary,  or  ter- 
tiary derivative. 


Dr.  Odling  denotes  the  secondary  and  tertiary  derivatives  by  the  pre- 
fixes pseudo  and  Xrato,  distinguishing  also  the  latter  by  the  index  »,  and 
the  former  by  the  indices  ir  and  4}  according  as  they  contain  a  normal  or 
an  iso-radide,  thus— 

Pentyl  (OtHn).  Isopentyl  (OfiH*;).       Neopentyl  (O^H*). 

^  C  H  X  ^  CH,X 

Primary,         H,cl^^«^  HclcH,*  C 


(CH, 

PMudopentyl  (QjHJ).        Psendl^opentyl  (O5HJ;). 

{P  XT  I  CHX.CHj 

p]f  T  HC I  CH, 

^"»  (CH, 


CH, 
CH, 
CH, 
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2.  Isohexane, 


(-)     CH,— CH,— CH,— CH<^^ 
3.  Neohexane  .        .     h'c>^<CH*"^^ 


( 


4.  Mesohexane. 


HCCCH,), 


•(CH,), 

1.  Normal  Hexanej  or  Dipropyl,  oocnra  in  the  light  oils  of  Bog- 
head and  Cannel  coal,  and  abundantljr  in  Pennsylvanian  petroleum.  It  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  godium  on  normal  propyl  iodide,  or  by  that  of  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  secondary  hexyl  iodide ;  also  by  distilling  suberio 
acid  with  bariam  oxide : — 

CgHj^O^  +  2BaO  =  2C0,Ba  +  CgH,4. 

It  has  a  density  of  0.63  at  170  C.  (62.60  F.),  and  boils  at  70-710  C.  (1580 
-159.80  p.). 

2.  Isohexane^  Propyl-dimethyl-methane,  or  Eth^l-isobutyl,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  ethyl  iodide  and  isobutyl 
i(Klide,  Cff^I— C^KCH,),.  It  has  a  density  of  0.702  at  OO,  and  boiU  at 
92^  C.  (143,00  F,). 

3.  Neohexane,  or  Ethyl-trimethyl-methane^  produced  by  the 
action  of  zinc-methyl  on  tertiary  butyl  iodide,  boils  at  450  C.(  1130  F.). 

4.  Mesohexane^  or  Di-isopropyly  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  isopropyl  imlide,  I11C(CU,)2}  has  a  density  of  0.677  at  OO,  and  boils  at 
58^  C.  (136.4^  F.). 

Heptanes,  C^H^^.  Of  these  hydrocarbons  nine  are  possible  and  four 
are  known,  viz. : 

1.  Normal  heptane ^  CH, — (CIT.^)^ — CH3,  is  contained  in  Pennsyl- 
vanian  petroleum,  and  in  the  light  oils  of  Boghead  and  Cannel  coal,  and 
may  be  formed  by  distilling  azelaic  acid,  CjHjjO^,  with  barium  oxide.  It 
has  a  density  of  0.712  at  160  C.  (6O.8OF.),  and  boils  at  980  C.  (208.4O  F.). 

2.  Ethyl'isopentyl,  or  Ethyl-amyl,  CHj.rHj.CHj.CHj.CHCICHj)^,  a 
variety  of  isohoptane,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
ethyl-iodide  and  isopentyl  iodide : 

CjH^I  +  CHjI.CHa.CH(CIl3)j+  Na,  ==  2NaI  -f  €,H5.CH,.CH,.CH(CH,),. 

It  has  a  density  of  0.C83  at  I80  C.  (64.40  F.),  and  boils  at  90O  C.  (1940  F.). 

3.  TriethyUmethane,  CH3--CII,— Cn<^^jJ»^JJ>,    another    variety 

of  isolioptano,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  orthoformic  ether 
(see  Formic  Ethers). 

2riI(0r,H,),    +     3Zn(C2H.),    =    3Zn(OC2H5),    +     2CH(aH5)s. 
Orthoformlo  ether.  Zinc-ethyl.  Zinc-ethylate.  Triethjl-meUiane. 

4.  Dimeihyl-diethyl-methane,     or     Neoheptane, 

TT  P  r*!!— -PTT 

j/^,^  C  "^rtii* rixj'j  Is  formed  by  the  action  of  zino-ethyl  on  acetone 

chloride,  (rUgy^rCl,.'    It  has  a  density  of  0.689  at  270  C.  (80.60  F.),  and 
boils  at  960  c.  (204180  F.). 
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The  higher  paraffins  have heen  bat  little  examined.  Normal  octane, 
CgH„,  boiling  at  1240  C.  (255.20  p.),  and  having  a  density  of  0.703,  occurs 
in  petroleum,  and  is  formed — (1)  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  normal  octyl  iodide  ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  normal  butyl 
iodide  ;  hence  it  may  be  regarded  as  dibutyl,  C^H^.C^H,. — Di-isohutyly 
(CH^jCH— CH^— CH^— CH(CHj).,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
isobatyl  iodide,  has  a  density  of  0.705,  and  boils  at  109O  G.  (228.20  p.). 

Di'isopentylj  CiqH^,  obtained  from  the  iodide  of  isopentyl  (ordinary 
amyl),  has  a  density  of  0.770,  and  boils  at  1560  C.  (316.40  p.). 

The  paraffins  of  the  higher  orders  are  found,  together  with  those  already 
mentioned,  in  natural  petroleum,  and  in  the  light  oils  obtained  by  the 
action  of  heat  on  various  kinds  of  coal,  especially  Boghead  and  Cannel 
coal. 

In  most  of  these  products,  however,  they  are  mixed  with  hydrocarbons 
belonging  to  other  series ;  and  to  separate  them  from  these,  the  crude 
petroleum  or  coal-tar  oil  is  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  re- 
moves the  defines  and  other  non-saturated  hydrocarbons,  and  afterwards 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 
The  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series,  and  all  other  compounds  except 
the  paraffins,  are  thereby  oxidized  or  converted  into  nitro-compounds, 
which  are  either  dissolved  by  the  acid,  or  are  much  less  volatile  than  the 
hydrocarbons.  The  oils  are  then  washed  with  water,  dried  over  caustic 
potash,  and  rectified  over  sodium.  The  distillate  thus  obtained  consists 
wholly  of  paraffins,  which  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

When  thus  purified  the  petroleum  and  coal-oil  paraffins,  which  boil  be- 
tween OO  and  130O  C.  (26^  P.)  are  found  to  consist  of  two  series  ;  those 
of  the  first  series,  which  have  the  higher  boiling  points,  being  normal, 
while  those  of  the  second  agree  for  the  most  part  in  boiling  point  with  the 
corresponding  synthetically  prepared  isoparaffins.  The  boiling  points  of 
the  two  series  are  as  follows : — 

Normal.  Iso 

Butane,  C4H„  OO  C.  (32°  P.)  .... 

Pentane,  CjH,,  380       100.4P  30©  C.  (  800  p.) 

Hexane,  CeH,^  690       15(5.20  610        141.8 

Heptane,  CtH,,  980       208.4P  910        195.8 

Octane,  CJS.^  1240      255.20  1180        244.4 

The  boiling  points  and  specific  gravities  of  the  higher  paraffins  of  qD' 
known  structure,  obtained  from  the  same  sources,  are  as  follows  : — 

BotliQg  point.  Specific  gravity. 

Nonane,  C,  BL,  136— 1380  C.  (276.3— 280.2O  F.)     0.741  at  150  C. 

Decane,  C,oH„  160—1620        320    — 323,60  0.767  "  150 

Endecane,  C„IL,  180—1840        356    — 363.20  0.765  "  16© 

Dodecane,  C„H-  196— 200O        384.S— 3920  0.776  "  20O 

Tridecane,  C„H„  216— 2180        420.8— 4210  0.792  "  20O 

Tetradecane,  CuH^  236— 240O        456.8— 4640 

Pentadecane,  C^Hj,  256—260©        490    —500©  

American  petroleum  likewise  yields  a  quantity  of  liquid  boiling  above 
300O,  and  doubtless  containing  paraffins  of  still  higher  order. .  Some  spe- 
cimens of  the  crude  oil,  as  it  issues  from  the  ground,  contain  ethane,  CjU^, 
and  propane,  C^Hg,  which  are  given  off  from  it  as  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. In  boring  for  oil  also,  large  quantities  of  gas  escape,  exhibiting 
the  characters  of  methane :  hence,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  great  geo- 
logical changes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  separation  of  the  petroleum, 
the  whole  series  of  parafilns  have  been  formed,  from  marsh-gas  upwards. 
45 
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Solid  paraffin  is  a  colorless  crystalline  fattj  substance,  probably  oon- 
sisting  of  a  mixture  of  several  of  the  higher  members  of  the  series  C^H^^,. 
When  heated  for  some  time  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  resolved,  with  little  or 
no  evolution  of  gas,  into  a  mixture  of  defines  and  paraffins  of  lower  mole- 
cular weight,  which  remain  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  This  trans- 
formation is  easily  understood :  the  hydrocarbon,  C„|H„,  for  example, 
might  be  resolved  into  C^H,, -f-  Cj^Hj^,  or  C0H,4+  Cj^H^,  or  C|H,j+  C|,H^ 
etc.,  the  general  equation  of  the  decomposition  being, 

Paraffin.  ParAifin.  Oleflne. 

The  product  actually  obtained  is  a  mixture  of  several  paraffins  and  several 
olefines.* 

Paraffin  is  found  native  in  the  coal-measures,  and  other  bituminous 
strata,  constituting  the  minerals  known  as  fossil  irax,  ozoceritef  hatchettin^ 
etc.  It  exists  also  in  the  state  of  solution  in  many  kinds  of  petroleum, 
and  may  be  separated  by  distilling  off  the  more  volatile  portions,  and  ex- 
posing the  remainder  to  a  low  temperature.  In  a  similar  manner  also  may 
solid  paraffin  be  obtained  from  the  tar  of  wood,  coal,  and  bituminous  shale. 
It  was  first  prepared  by  Reichenbach  from  wood-tar.  It  is  tasteless  and 
inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  freely  in  ether, 
and  miscible  in  all  proportions,  when  melted,  with  fixed  or  volatile  oils. 
It  burns  with  a  very  bright  fiame,  and  those  varieties  of  it  which  melt  at 
temperatures  above  450  C.  (1130  F.)  are  very  hard,  and  well  adapted  for 
making  candles.  Paraffin  is  largely  used  also  as  a  substitute  for  sulphur 
for  dipping  matches ;  and  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  patented  its  application  to 
woollen  cloths,  to  increase  their  strength  and  make  them  waterproof. 
More  extensive,  however,  are  the  uses  of  the  liquid  compounds  of  the 
paraffine  series,  known  in  commerce  as  paraffin  oil^  photogency  solar  oil, 
eupione,  etc.  These  oils  are  largely  used  for  burning  in  lamps  ;  and,  when 
mixed  with  fatty  oils,  such  as  rape  and  ootton-se^  oils,  form  excellent 
materials  for  lubricating  machinery.  For  the  former  purpose  they  are 
exceedingly  well  adapt^,  as,  with  a  proper  supply  of  air,  they  give  a 
much  brighter  light  than  that  obtained  from  fatty  oils  containing  oxygen, 
and  are  much  cleaner  in  use. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  natural  petroleum  and  the  oils 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  etc.,  at  low  temperatures,  are 
mixtures  of  a  great  number  of  paraffins  differing  greatly  in  volatility,  and 
that  to  render  them  safe  for  burning  in  lamps  of  ordinary  construction, 
they  must  be  freed  by  distillation  from  the  more  volatile  members  of  the 
series ;  otherwise  they  will  take  fire  too  easily,  and  when  they  become 
heated,  will  give  off  highly  inflammable  vapors,  which,  mixing  with  the 
air  in  the  body  of  the  lamp,  may  easily  produce  dangerously  explosive 
mixtures  ;  serious  accidents  have  indeed  arisen  from  this  cause.  It  has 
been  foand  by  experience  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  paraffin  oil  which  will 
take  Are  on  the  application  of  a  match  and  burn  continuously  at  a  tem- 
perature below  38  C.  (100.4P  F.). 


Sbcoitd  Sbribs,  CqH,^. — Olbfivbb. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  are  polymeric,  as  well  as  homolpgons 
with  one  another,  inasmuch  as  their  formnlas  are  all  exact  multiples  of 
that  of  the  lowest,  CHg.     The  lower  members  of  the  series  are  gaseous  at 

*  Thorpe  and  Young  (Berlohte  der  deut«chen  ohemlBchen  gciielUe.,  187!i^  p. 

ftSO). 
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ordinary  temperatnres,  the  higher  members  are  aolid,  and  the  intermediate 
oompoands  liquid.  The  names  and  fornmlse  of  the  known  members  of  the 
olefine  series  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Ethene        or    Ethylene  .         •        •         .        •        •  C^H^ 

Propene      or    Propylene C^H, 

Tetrene,  Butene,  or  Butylene ^A^t 

Pentene      or    Amylene ^s^io 

Hexene       or    Hexylene ^c^it 

Heptene      or    Heptylene ^7^14 

Octene        or    Ootylene ^t^i« 

Nonene       or    Nonylene  ...••.  CgH^ 

Decene        or    Paramylene ^10^^ 

Hexdeoene  or    Cetene ^m^^ 

Cerotene ^n^M 

Melene        or    Melissene ^m^ 

Methene,  OIL,  the  lowest  term  of  the  series,  does  not  appear  to  be  capi^ 
ble  of  existing  in  the  separate  state. 

Formation  of  the  Ol^nes. — 1.  By  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water 
from  the  alcohols  of  the  series  C^H^^^O,  homologous  with  common  alco- 
hol, under  the  inflnence  of  powerful  dehydrating  agents,  such  as  oil  of 
Titriol,  phosphoric  oxide,  or  zinc  chloride ;  thus  :^ 

G,H,0        —        H-0        ■»        CjH^ 
Ethyl  aloohol.  Water.  Etheoa 

2.  By  heating  the  monatomic  haloYd  ethers,  G^H^^.,Br,  etc.,  with  alco- 
holic solution  of  potash,  or  by  passing  their  vapors  over  lime  at  a  dull 
red  heat : — • 

C.H,Br    +    KOH    =    CJl^    +     H,0    +    KBr. 
Ethyl  bromide.  Ethene. 

2C,H„C1    +    CaO    —    2CsHio    +    H,0    -f    CaCl,. 
Pentyi  ehlorlde.  Pentene. 

The  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols,  and  their  haloid  ethers  are  con- 
verted into  olefines,  by  this  and  the  preceding  reactions,  more  readily  than 
the  primary  alcohols.  The  higher  alcohols  of  the  series,  C^H^j^-i-sO,  un- 
dergo this  change  when  merely  heated  ;  cetyl  aloohol,  Cj^Hi^O,  for  example, 
is  resolved  by  distillation  into  H^O  and  cetene,  Ci^H,,. 

3.  By  the  decomposition  of  the  paraffins,  at  the  moment  of  their  forma- 
tion, by  the  action  of  zinc  or  sodium  on  the  alcoholic  iodides  of  the  monad 
alcohol-radicles,  Cj,H^-|.i  (seep.  520). 

4.  By  the  action  of  the  same  iodides  on  the  sodium-compounds  of  the 
same  radicles ;  for  example : 


C.H5I 

Ethyl 
iodide. 

+ 

CjHjNa 

=      Nal      +      C,H^ 

+       C,H,. 

Sodium 

Sodium           Ethene. 

Ethane. 

ethyl. 

iodide. 

5.  By  decomposition  of  the  hydroxides  of  ammonium  bases  containing 
four  atoms  of  a  monad  alcohol-radicle  (p.  608),  these  compounds  when 
heated  splitting  up  into  a  tertiary  monamine  (p.  515)  and  an  define ;  thus : 

N(C.H.),(HO)      »      NCC-H^),      +      H,0      +      C,H,. 
Tetrethylammon.  Triethyl-  Water.  Ethene. 

turn  hydroxide.  amine. 

6.  Olefines  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  acetates  and  butyrates  at 
a  rod  heat,  distilling  over,  together  with  several  other  products,  from  which 
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they  are  separated  by  combining  them  with  bromine,  and  heating  the  re- 
salting  bromine-compounds  I  C^U^^Br,,  to  2750  with  copper,  water,  and 
potassiam  iodide.  In  this  manner  Berthelot  has  obtained  ethene,  propene, 
buteue,  and  pentene. 

7.  By  electrolysis  of  the  alkali^alts  of  bibasio  adds.-  «.  y., 

CA^4        =        C,H4        +        2C0,        +        H,. 
Suoelnlo  aoid. 

8.  By  heating  the  diatomic  haloid  ethers,  C^Hi^Cl,,  etc.,  with  sodinm : 

CACl,  +  Na,  =  2NaCl  +  Cfi^. 

9.  Several  of  the  oleflnes  may  be  produced  by  direct  syntheais  from  other 
hydrocarbons  of  simpler  constitation,  or  their  haloid  derivatives. 

«.  Bthene  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  upon  ethine  or 
acetylene : 

CjH,  -f  H,  as  CjH^ 

0.  Propene,  C,H«,  is  formed  by  passing  a  mixture  of  methane  and  carbon 
monoxide  (oxymethene)  through  a  red-hot  tube : 

2CH4  +  CO  =  H,0  +  C,He. 

Also  by  the  action  of  trichloromethane  (chloroform)  on  zinc  ethide: 
2CHC1,  +  3Zn(C,H5),  =  3ZnCl,  +  4C,H«  +  2CH4. 

y.  Pentene,  Cfii^  or  a  compound  isomeric  or  polymeric  with  it,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  zinc  ethide  on  propenyl  (allyl)  iodide : 

2C,H5l  +  Zn(C,H5),  »  Znl,  +  2C5H10. 

Conttihdum  and  Reactions  of  the  defines. — ^These  hydrocarbons  in  the  free 
state  may  be  supposed  to  have  one  pair  of  their  carbon-atoms  linked  to- 
gether by  two  combining  units ,  thus : 

CHe 
CH,  I 

I  CH 

CH,  B 

CH, 
Ethene.  Propene. 

In  all  the  higher  members  of  the  series  this  structure  admits  of  isomeric 
modifications  ;  three  for  butene,  five  for  pentene,  etc.,  as  will  presently  be 
further  considered. 

With  two  carbon-atoms  thus  doubly  linked,  the  oleflnes  present  the  ap- 
pearance of  saturated  molecules  incapable  of  uniting  with  monatomic 
elements  or  radicles.  Under  the  influence  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
however,  they  undergo  a  change  of  structure,  the  double  linking  of  the 
two  carbon-atoms  being  partly  broken  up,  so  that  these  atoms  remain 
united  by  one  combining  unit  only,  and  the  hydrocarbon  becomes  a  biva- 
lent radicle,  capable  of  taking  up  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  etc.,  thus : 

CH,  CH,C1 

II        +      CI,      =       I 
CH,  CHjCl 


The  resulting  diatomic  ethers,  treated  with  silver  acetate  or  potassium 
acetate,  exchange  their  bromine  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  halogenlo 
residue  of  the  acetate,  C,H,Ol,  (p.  609),  giving  rise  to  diatomic  acetic  ethers ; 
thus: 
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(CjHJBi;,      +      2C,H,0,K      s     2KBr      +      (C,iy(C,H,0,),; 

XStheoe  PotABslum  PotaBsium  cthene 

bromide.  acetate.  bromide.  diacetate. 

and  these  ethers,  distilled  with  a  oaustio  alkali,  yield  diatomio  alcohols  or 
glyoolfl ;  for  example : 

(C,H.)(C,H,O0,     +      2KH0      s      2C,H,0,K      +      (C,H.)(OH),. 

Ethene  PotaMlum  Bthene 

dlaeetate.  acetate.  alcohol. 

6.  The  bromides,  C„H^Br„  heated  to  275©  C.  (527°  F.)  with  a  mixture 
of  potassium  iodide,  oopper,  and  water,  give  up  their  bromine  and  repro- 
duoe  the  original  olefine,  U^ether  with  other  hydrocarbons  (p.  521). 

6.  Some  olefines,  when  briskly  shaken  up  with  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
unite  with  it,  forming  acid  ethers  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  contain  the 
monatomic  alcohol-radicles  analogous  to  the  olefines ;  thus : 

C,H4  +  HjSO^  »  C,Hj.HS04; 

Ethene.  Sulphuric  acid.  Ethyl-aulphario  acid. 

and  these  acid  ethers  distilled  with  water  reproduce  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  monatomic  alcohol  analogous  to  the  olefine : 

CjHj.HSO^        +        H(OH)        B        H^4        +        C,H,(OH). 
Ethyl-eulphurto  acid.  Water.  Ethyl  alcohol. 

With  fuming  sulphuric  add  (which  contains  sulphuric  oxide  in  solu- 
tion) the  olefines  yield  snlpho-acids  which  are  isomeric  with  the  preceding, 
but  are  not  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  an  alcohol. 

7.  Olefines  unite  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  adds ;  and 
the  resulting  compounds,  treated  with  silver  oxide  in  presence  of  water, 
give  rise  to  two  different  reactions  which  go  on  simultaneously,  one  part 
of  the  compound  exchanging  its  halogen  element  for  hydroxy  1,  and  thereby 
producing  an  alcohol,  while  another  portion  gives  up  hydrochloric,  hydro- 
bromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  reproducing  the  original  olefine : — 

2(C,H„.HI)  +  Ag,0  +  H,0  =  2AgI  +  2C,H„0 
Hexene  Hexyl 

hydriodide.  alcohol. 

2(C,H„.HI)    +    Ag,0    =    2AgI   +    H,0   +    2C,H„ 
Hexene  hydriodide.  Hexene. 

Olefines  also  unite  with  hypochloroua  add,  forming  compounds  called 
glycolic    chlorhydrins  ;   e.g.: — 

CH,  CH.a 

II  +  aOH  =         J 

CH,  CH,on 

By  noMceni  hydrogen  (evolved  by  sine  and  hydrochloric  acid)  they  are 
converted  into  paraffins  ;  e,  g.,  Cfi^+  H,  ==  CjH,. 

They  also  yield  parafllns  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid, 
the  moniodoparaffin  formed  in  the  first  instance  being  reduced  by  a  second 
molecule  of  hydriodic  acid  ;  e.  g.  t-— 

C,H4  +  HI  =  CjHjI ;  and  C,H,I  +  HI  =  C,H,  +  I,. 

Condentatum  of  the  Ol^nes. — ^Those  bodies,  under  the  influence  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  zinc  chloride,  boron  fluoride,  and  other  reagents,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  become  polymeriaed  by  the  linking  together  of  two 
or  more  molecules.  In  this  manner,  isopentene  or  amylene,  CjOiq,  may  be 
oonverted  into  C,oH^  CijH,^,  etc.  Propene  and  butene  may  also  be  poly- 
45  • 
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odic  acid  to  form  the  sooondary  iodide,  CHj— CH^— CH,--Cni— CH,  or 
IHC<^^  .    Its  bromide,  C,H,oBr„  boils  at  175©  C.  (347^  F.). 

2.  Isopentenej  or  Amyleney  is  obtained,  together  with  isopentane, 
by  distilling  ordinary  amyl  alcohol,  j^^CH— CHg— CH,OH,  with  sul- 
phuric acid  or  sine  chloride.  It  is  a  colorless  mobile  liquid  having  a  fra- 
grant odor,  a  density  of  0.6G3  at  (P,  and  boUing  at  35^  C.  (950  F.).  Its 
bromide  boils  at  171^1800  C  (338-3560  F.))  with  partial  decomposition. 
Isopentene  unites  with  hydriodic  acid,  forming  another  secondary  pentyl 
iodide,  (CH^jCH— Clil— CH,. 

Isopentene  shaken  up  with  sulphuric  aoid  (preWously  diluted  with  half 
its  bulk  of  water,  and  cooled)  is  converted  into  several  polymerides,  viz., 
diamylene,  C,«H„,  boiling  at  1560  C.  (312,80  F.)  ;  triamylene, 
C.jH^,  at  240-250O  C.  (460-4820  F.)  ;  tetramylene,  C^K^^  at  360©  C. 
(t>44P  F.)*     They  are  oily  liquids,  uniting  directly  with  bromine. 

.  3.  The  third  modification  is  not  known  with  certainty,  but  is  perhaps 
identical  with  a  pentene,  boiling  at  25^  C.  (77^  F.),  obtained  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  alcoholic  potash  on  isopentyl  iodide.* 

4.  The  fourth  modification  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  very  strong  alco- 
holic potash  on  tertiary  pentyl  iodide : 

H«C      CHa  H«G     CH* 

V  V 

CI  I  C 

-  H  *"  y 

CH 

CH, 


CH, 
CH, 


It  boils  at  350  C.  (950  F.),  unit^^a  with  bromine,  and  with  fuming  hydri- 
odic acid  at  lOOO,  reproducing  the  tertiary  iodide. f* 

The  higher  olofines  have  been  but  little  studied.  They  are  obtained 
from  the  corresponding  alcohols  and  iodides  by  the  methods  above  described. 

Hezene^  or  Hezylene,  C^Hj,.  Two  hydrocarbons  of  this  oom- 
pasition  have  been  obtained,  one  from  secondary,  the  other  from  tertiary 
hexyl  alcohol.  The  former  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.699  at  (f>,  and  boils 
at  65-660C.  (149-150.80  F.);  the  latter,  which  occurs  in  the  light  oils 
from  Boghead  and  Cannel  tar,  boils  at  70O  C.  (1580  F.). 

Heptene,  or  Heptylene,  CfH,^,  also  called  osnofi/Ay^e,  is  formed 
from  secondary  heptyl  chloride ;  also,  by  treating  heptyl  aldehyde  (oenan- 
thol),  CfHj^O,  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  and  decomposing  the  result- 
ing chloride,  CfH,4Cl2,  with  sodium.  It  boils  at  lOOO.  The  same  hydro- 
carbon occurs  in  the  light  oils  from  Boghead  and  Cannel  tar. 

Ootene,  or  Ootylene,  CgH,,,  oocurs  in  the  same  oils,  and  is 
easily  prepared  by  distilling  secondary  octyl  alcohol  with  xino  ohl6ride. 
It  boila  at  1250  C.  (257©  F.). 

Cetene,  C,eH„,  Cerotene,  C^H^,  and  Melene,  CJl^  are 
formed  by  destructive  distillation  of  the  corresponding  alcohols,  or  sub- 

*  Flavitzky,  liiebig'a  Annalen, clxlx.  205. 

t  ErmoUiew,  ZeitiMshrift  far  Chemle,  1871, 276. 
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Bt^nces  containing  them ;  cetene  from  epermaceti,  cerotene  from  Chinese 
w<*x,  melene  from  beeswax. 

Cetene  is  an  oily  liquid,  boiling  at  2750  C.  (527©  F.);  cerotene,  a  crys- 
talline solid ;  melene  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  scales,  which  melt  at 
620  c.  (143.60  F.). 


Third  Ssbibs.— C^H^ ^ 

Ethine  or  Acetylene  Series, 

These  hydrocarbons  may  be  arranged  in  two  collateral  series  differing 
from  one  another  in  structure  and  in  properties.   The  following  are  known : 


«  Series. 

Boiling  Point 

Ethine 

or    Acetylene, 

CA 

•••                             ••• 

Propine 

**     Allylene, 

C,H4 

•••                             ••• 

Pentine 

"    a  Valerylene, 

C5H, 

60O  C.  (122   0  F.) 

Hexine 

**    Hexoylene, 

CjHiQ 

80O  C.  (176   0  F.) 

Heptine 

•        •        • 

C^Hj, 

1070  C.  (224.60  F.) 

Octine 

•        >        • 

C,H,4 
CioHjg 

1330C.  (271.4PF.) 

JDecine 

"    Decenylene, 

1650  C.  (329    0  F.) 

Pentadeoine 

"     Benylene, 

^16^18 

2250  C.  (437    0  F.) 

Hexdedne 

"    Cetenylene, 

CmH^ 

280OC.  (536   OF.) 

«  Series. 

Boiling  Point. 

B  AUylene,              C,H4 

•«. 

Crotonyl 

ene,           C^IL 

180  C.  (  64.4P  F.) 

B  Valerylene,         CgHg 

460  C.  (113   0  F.) 

Diallyl, 

C*H|o 

690  C.  (138.20  F.) 

Rutylene,               ^(fiu 

160O  C.  (302   0  F.) 

A  general  method  of  preparing  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  a  series,  consists 
in  heating  the  dibromides  or  di-iodidee  of  the  olefines  with  alcoholic  pot- 
ash, the  reaction  taking  place  by  two  stages,  a  monobrominated  olefine 
being  first  formed,  and  then  deprived,  by  the  further  action  of  the  potash, 
of  the  elements  of  hydrobromic  acid  ;  thus — 


and 


C„H,.Br,  +  KOH  «=  KBr  +  H,0  +  C„H,^,Br, 
C.H^-.iBr  +  KOH  =  KBr  +  H,0  +  C.H,,^. 


The  reaction  amounts  to  the  abstraction  of  2HBr  from  the  define  dibro- 
mide,  and  shows  that  the  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  have  two  of  their 
carbon  atoms  united  by  three  combining  units ;  thus — 


CH^r 


i 


—        2HBr 


CH 


JH,Br 
Ethene  dibromlde. 


CH, 
HBr 


4 


—        2HBr 


;H,Br 
Propene  dibromlde. 


CH 
Acetylene. 

CH, 

I 

Allylene. 
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Acetylene  does  not  admit  of  any  other  modification,  at  least  in  the  free 
state ;  but  in  allylene,  and  the  higher  members  of  the  series,  another 
mode  of  grouping  is  possible,  as  shown  by  the  following  formulae  :•— 

CHj — C — CH|  GH] — CH— CHjj— CHj— ^H — CHj 

^Allylene.  DiaUyl. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  latter  (6)  suheeries  are  formed  by  yarions 
reactions,  /8-allylone,  for  example,  by  the  electrolysis  of  itaoonic  acid : — 

CH,— COOH  CH, 

I 
«    2C0,    +    H,    +      C 

V 
H,— COOH  CH, 

ItaooQio  aoid.  d-AUyleae. 


i 


The  hydrocarbons  of  the  two  subseries  likewise  differ  in  certain  of  their 
properties.  Those  of  the  a  series,  when  treated  with  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  argentic  or  cuprous  chloride,  yield  metallic  derivatiyes,  in  the  form 
of  crystalline  precipitates,  which,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  re- 
produce the  original  hydrocarbons.  This  reaction  affords  a  convenient 
method  of  separating  acetylene  and  allylene  from  other  gases.  The  hydro- 
carbons of  the  B  subeeries  do  not  yield  these  metallic  deriyatiyes. 

When  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  «  subseries  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  other  powerful  reagents,  the  connection  between 
the  trebly-linked  carbon  atoms  becomes  loosened — as  in  the  case  of  the 
defines — so  that  the  molecule  which  was  preyiously  saturated  becomes 
bivalent  or  quadrivalent :  thus,  in  the  case  of  acetylene, 

I 

C— H  — C— H  — C— H 


C— H  — O— H  — C— H 

I 
Saturated.  Bivalent.  Quadrivalent. 

When  agitated  with  hydrobromic  or  hydriodio  aoid,  they  take  up  one  or 
two  molecules  of  these  acids.  The  dihydro bromides  and  dihydriodides  thus 
produced  have  the  same  composition  as  the  dibromides  of  the  olefines ;  thus : 

C«H.^^.2HBr  »  C.H,„Br,. 

The  two  classes  of  bodies  are,  however,  isomeric,  not  identical. 

Acetylene,  or  Ethlne,  C^Hj. — ^This  hydrocarbon  is  one  of  the 
constituents  of  coal  gas. — It  is  produced — 1.  By  synthesis  from  its  elements. 
When  an  electric  arc  from  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  passes  between  carbon 
poles  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  in  the 
proportion  to  form  ethine. 

2.  By  the  action  of  heat  upon  ethene,  or  the  vapor  of  alcohol,  ether,  or 
wood-spirit,  or  by  passing  induction-sparks  through  marsh-gas. 

3.  By  passing  the  vapor  of  chloroform  over  ignited  copper : 

2CHa,  -f  Cu,  s=3  3Cu,Cl,  4-  C,H,. 

4.  By  the  incomplete  combustion  of  bodies  containing  carbon  and  hydro 
gen ;  for  example : 

4Cn^  +  0,  =  6H,0  +  2C,H, 
aCjH^  +  Oj  =  2H,0  +  2C,H,. 
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It  is  produced  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  imperfect  combustion  which 
takes  place  in  a  Bunsen's  gas-burner,  when  the  flame  strikes  down  and 
the  gas  bams  at  the  small  orifice  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  it  may  be  col- 
lected and  purified  by  aspirating  the  gas  through  an  ammoniacal  copper  or 
silver  solution. 

5.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  marsh-gas  and  carbon  monoxide  through  a 
red-hot  tube : 

CH^  +  CO  =  H,0  4-  C^H,. 

6.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  monobromethene : 

CjHjBr  4-  HKO  =  KBr  +  H,0  +C,H,. 

7.  By  the  electrolysis  of  fumaric  or  maleio  acid : 

C,H,<^|g  =  2C0,  +  H,  +  C,H,. 

The  crude  acetylene  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  purified  in 
the  manner  above  mentioned. 

Acetylene  is  a  colorless  gas  of  specific  gravity  0.92,  having  a  peculiar 
and  unpleasant  odor,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  not  condensed  by  cold 
or  pressure.  It  burns  with  a  very  bright  and  smoky  fiame,  one  volume  of 
the  gas  consuming  2^  volumes  of  oxygen,  and  producing  2  volumes  of  car- 
bon dioxide.  When  mixed  with  ddorine^  it  detonates  almost  instantly, 
even  in  diffused  daylight,  with  separation  of  carbon. 

Acetylene  passed  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  forms  a 
red  precipitate  consisting  of  cuproso-vinyl  oxide,  C^(Cu,)jH,0,  or 
[C2(Cu3)H],0,  that  is  to  say,  vinyl-oxide,  (fifi^fi^  having  four  of  its 
hydrogen-atoms  replaced  by  four  atoms  of  (apparently)  univalent  copper 
(see  p.  372).  The  constitution  of  this  compound  may  be  understood  from 
the  following  formulae : 


H    H  H    H 


Cu 


I     I  I      I  ^»  I  \  ^ 

0-6—0—0=0  I   >C=C— O— C-ZC<| 

Vinyl  oxide.  Ouproao-vinyl  oxide. 

Its  formation  from  cuprous  chloride  and  acetylene  is  represented  by  the 
equation : 

2Cu,C;ij  +  2C,Hj  -f  HjO  ss  4HC1  +  O^Cu^HjO. 

On  heating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  opposite  reaction  takes  place, 
cuprous  chloride  and  water  being  reproduced,  and  pure  acetylene  evolved 
as  gas. 

When  this  copper  compound  is  heated  with  zinc  and  dilute  ammonia, 
the  nascent  hydrogen  thereby  evolved  unites  with  the  elements  of  ethine, 
producing  ethene : 

C^Cu^HjO  +  2H,  =s  Cu4  +  hJo  +  2CaH, 
and 

Acetylene,  briskly  agitated  with  strong  s\dpkuric  acid,  is  absorbed,  pro- 
ducing vinyl-sulphuric  acid,  CjH^SO, : 

C,H,  -f-  H^O,  =  (C,H3)HS0, ; 
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and  this  acid,  distilled  with  water,  is  resolved  into  solpharic  acid  and 
yinjl  alcohol : 

(C,H,)HSO.      +      H,0  =s  HjSO^     C,H,(OH) 

Yinyl-aulphano  Vinyl 

acid.  alcohol. 

Acetylene  unites  with  bromine^  forming  a  dibromide,  G,H,Br,. 

When  a  series  of  strong  induction  sparks  is  passed  through  a  mixture 
of  acetylene  and  nitrogen,  the  two  gases  unite  and  form  hydrocyanic 
acid:  G^H,  +  N, s 2GNH. 

Bromacetylene,  C,HBr,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
dibromethene  dibromide : 

CxH,Br,.Br,  ass  HBr  +  Br,  +  C,HBr. 

It  is  a  spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  which  liquefies  under  a  pressure 
of  three  atmospheres,  is  soluble  in  water,  and  very  soluble  in  dibromethine. 
It  unites  with  bromine,  forming  the  compound  C,UBr.Br,,  and  when  passed 
into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
cuproso-yinyl  oxide. 

Allylene  or  Propine,  C^H^. — ^This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  sodium  ethylate  on  bromopropene : 

CjHjBr  +  CaHgNaO  «  NaBr  +  C,H5(H0)  +  C,H^. 

its  formation  being  a  particular  case  of  the  general  reaction  given  on  page 
537.  It  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  an  unpleasant  odor,  burning  with  a 
smoky  flame,  and  forming,  with  mercurous  salts,  a  gray  precipitate ;  with 
silver  salts,  a  white  precipitate ;  and  with  cuprous  chloride,  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, analogous  in  composition  to  that  formed  by  ethine.  With  bramne 
it  forms  the  compounds  CjH^Br,  and  C,H4Br4,  the  former  boiling  at  130O 
C.  (2660  F.),  the  latter  decomposing  when  distilled.  With  iodine  it  forms 
the  compound  C,H4l,,  which  boils  at  1980  C.  (388.40  F.).  It  unites  with 
2  molecules  of  hydriodio  acid,  forming  the  compound  CH^ — CI^— CH^,  and 
similarly  with  HBr  and  HCl. 

B  Allylene,  or  Allene,  CH2IZCZICH,,  is  formed,  as  already  stated,  by  the 
electrolysis  of  itaconic  acid  ;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  the  modifica- 
tion of  dichloropropene  obtained  from  dichlorhydrin  (see  Glycebin)  ;  pro- 
bably also  from  allyl  iodide.  With  bromine  it  forms  a  crystalline  tetra- 
bromide,  C^H^Br^. 

Crotonylene,  C^'R^  or  CH^— CHl_(y CH„  is  formed  by  abstraction  of 

BrH  from  monobromobutene,  CHjj— CH,— CBrlZCH, ;  also  by  distilling  ery- 
thrite,  C^a^fi^,  with  formic  acid.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  20-250  C. 
(68-770  F.),  and  forming  a  tetrabromide  which  crystallizes  in  shining  rhom- 
bic plates,  melting  at  II60  C.  (240.80  F.).  It  does  not  form  any  metallic 
derivative  with  copper  or  silver,  whence,  and  from  its  mode  of  formation, 
it  may  be  referred  to  the  S  series. 

Valerylene  or  Pontine,  CgHg.— Of  this  hydrocarbon  two  modifications 
are  known,  a  Valerylene,  probably  HC=C--CjH,,  is  formed  by  abstrac- 
tion of  H,C1,  from  methylpropyl-ketonic  chloride,  H5C— CCl^— <3,H,.  It  boils 
at  50O  G.  (1220F.),  and  yields  metallic  derivatives  with  silver  and  copper. 

^  Valerylene,  probably  „'^^ClZC~CHj,  is  formed  by  abstraction  of 
HBr  from  bromisopentene,  ^'^CZICH— CBrZIGH,.     It  is  a  liquid  hav- 
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ing  an  alliaceous  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.700,  and  boiling  at  450  C. 
(II30  F.)«  It  does  ^ot  form  compounds  with  silver  and  copper.  It  forms 
a  dibromide  which  boils  at  170^  G.  (3380  F.),  and  a  liquid  tetrabromide. 


C,H,o.— fl«roy/«i«,  probably  CHj— (CHj),— C=CH,  obtained 
by  abstraction  of  HBr  from  monobromhexene,  boils  at  7(>-80O  c.  (168.8- 
17eo  F.). 

Diallyl,  HjCZICH— CH,— CHi— CH— CHj,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  or  silver  on  allyl  iodide.  It  is  a  volatile,  pungent  liquid,  boiling 
at  590  C.  (138.20  F.),  and  forming  a  crystalline  tetrabromide  and  tetri- 
odide,  the  former  melting  at  630  C.  <145.4P  F.).  When  shaken  with 
aqueous  hypochlorous  acid,  it  forms  the  compound  C,HjoCl2(OH),.  Heated 
with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  it  yields  the  compound  C^H,,!,  or  UgC--> 
CHI— CH,— CHj,— cm— CH„  as  a  heavy  oily  liquid  ;  and  on  heating  this 
compound  with  silver  acetate,  it  is  converted  into  the  corresponding 
diacetate,  which,  when  heated  with  caustic  potash,  yields  the  correspond- 
ing hexene  glycol, 

H5C— CHOH— CH^— CH^— CHOH— CHj. 

The  higher  members  of  the  series  C^Hj^— ,  are  obtained  either  from  the 
dibromides  of  the  corresponding  defines,  or  from  substitution-products 
isomeric  therewith.  Thus  heptine,  or  cenanthidene,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  potash  on  oBnanthidene  dibromide  (obtained  by  treating 
oenanthyl  with  phosphorus  pentachloride) ;  rutylene  is  prepared  from 
diamylene;  and  the  isomeric  body  decine  or  decenylene  from  the 
dibrominated  derivative  of  the  hydrocarbon  Cj^oHg,  which  exists  in  petro- 
leum. 


Series  C„H,„_4. 

The  only  known  member  of  the  fatty  group  belonging  to  this  series  is 
▼  alylene  or  pentone,  CsH^,  which  is  fonned  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
potash  on  valerylene  dibromide,  CgHgBr,.  It  is  a  light  oil,  smelling  like 
garlic,  and  boiling  at  50^.  It  forms  precipitates  with  ammoniacal  copper 
and  silver  solutions.  With  bromine  in  a  freezing  mixture,  it  yields  a 
crystalline  mass  consisting  of  CgH^ Br^,  saturated  with  a  thick  liquid  which 
is  a  mixture  of  the  same  comx>ound  with  C5H0Br4,  and  probably  CgH^Br,. 

The  terpenes,  C,oH,g,  also  come  under  the  formula  C^Hja-.^,  but  they 
belong  rather  to  the  aromatic  group. 


Series  C^Hj^-*- 

Dlpropargyl,  C^H,  or  HCHEC— CH,— CH,— C^CH,  the  only  known 
hydrocarbon  of  the  fatty  group  belonging  to  this  series,  is  isomeric  with 
benzene,  but  differs  greatly  from  that  body  in  its  properties.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  diallyl  tetrabromide,  CgHj^jBr^,  with  a  large  excess  of 
caustic  potash,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  dibromodiallyl,  C^U^Br,,  and 
boiling  the  latter  with  alcoholic  potash  : 

HjC—CHZlCHBr  H,C— C=CH 

I  —        2HBr        a             I 

H,  C— CHZlCHBr  H,C— C~CH 

Dibromodiallyl.  Dlpropargyl. 

Dipropargyl  is  a  mobile,  limpid,  highly  refractive  liquid,  having  an  in- 
tensely pungent  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.81  at  180  C.  (64.4P  P.),  and 
46 
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boiling  at  85^  C.  (1850  p.).  With  ammoniacal  caprons  chloride  it  fomu 
a  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  C^H^Cu,  -f-  2H,0,  and  with  silver  nitrate,  a 
white  precipitate,  CgH^Ag,  -)-  2H2O,  which  blackens  on  exposure  to  light, 
and  explodes  at  1(KP,  leaving  carbon  and  silver.        • 

Dipropargjrl  is  easily  distinguished  from  bensene  by  its  property  of  com- 
bining explosively  with  bromine,  forming  the  tetrabromide  C0H0Br4, 
a  viscid  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  2.460  at  190  C.  (66.20  p.),  which  com- 
bines in  the  dark  with  more  bromine,  forming  the  octobromide  CgHgBr«, 
which  boils  at  140©  0.  (284©  F.). 
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HALOID  ETHERS. 

These  compounds  are  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  substitution  of  a 
halogen  element  (Br,  CI,  I)  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  a 
hydrocarbon,  or  of  hydroxyl  in  the  corresponding  alcohol.  They  are 
monatomio,  diatomic,  triatomic,  etc.,  acoorcUng  as  1,  2,  3,  or  more  atoms 
of  the  halogen  are  thus  introduced. 

Monatomic  Haloid  Ethers,  CbH^-|-,X. — These  ethers  are  derived 
from  the  paraffins.  Chlorine  and  bromine  act  directly  on  these  hydrocar- 
bons, the  action  of  the  former  being  accelerated  by  light,  that  of  the  latter 
by  heat.  Iodine  likewise  acts  on  the  paraffins,  removing  an  atom  of  hy- 
drogen, and  taking  its  place  ;  but  the  iodoparaffin  thus  formed  is  for  the 
most  part  reconverted  into  the  original  hydrocarbon  by  the  action  of  the 
hydriodic  acid  formed  at  the  same  time  :  thus, 

C,H,I  4-  HI  =  C,H,  +  I,. 

This  reverse  action  may,  however,  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  sub- 
stance, like  mercuric  oxide,  which  decomposes  the  hydriodic  acid  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed,  and  in  that  case  an  iodoparaffin  or  alcoholic  iodide  is  ob- 
tained: e.g., 

2C,H,  -I-  21,  +  HgO  =  2C,H,I  +  H,0  -f  Hgl,. 

These  monatomic  haloid  ethers  are  also  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
haloid  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  of  phosphorus  on  the  corresponding 
alcohols  (7.  w.),  and  by  addition  of  a  haloid  acid  to  an  unsaturated  hy 
drocarbon,  i.  «.,  a  hydrocarbon  in  which  a  pair  of  carbon-atoms  are  Joiued 
together  by  two  combining  units  (p.  532)  :  e,  g., 

CH,  CH. 

in        +        I        =         <-•'« 

CH,  H  ,    CH 

These  ethers  are  converted— 

a.   Into  the  original    paraffins    by  the  action  of  tuueent  hydrogen 
(evolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc,  or  by  sodium  amalgam)  : 
B»  Into  the  corresponding  alcohols  by  the  action  of  moist  «/oerax»rf«; 

C^HjI    -f     AgOH    =    Agl    -I-    CjEsOH. 

fhtaffftium  hydroxide  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  the  resulting  alcohol 
(especially  if  a  secondary  alcohol)  is  partly  converted  by  dehydration  into 
the  corresponding  olefinc,  c.  </.,  C,lIgO—  H,0  ^  C,Hg. 
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y.  Into  oxjgen-ethers  by  the  action  of  the  sodium  or  potassium 
derivatives  of  the  alcohols  ;  thus, 

CjHjI        +        NaOCjHj        «        Nal 
fthyl  Sodium 

ethylate. 


Ethyl 
iodide. 


+         CjHj.O.C-Hj 
£thyl  oxide. 


I.  Into  compound  ethers   by  the  silver  salts  of  the  corresponding 
acids : 

C,H,I    +     AgC,H,0,    =    Agl    +     C,H5.C,H,0, 
Silver  acetate.  Ethyl  acetate. 


Ethyl 
Iodide. 


The  individual  ethers  of  this  group  will  be  described  in  connection  with 
the  corresponding  alcohols. 

Monatomtc  HaloVd  Ethers^  C^H^q^iX. 

These  ethers  are  derived  from  the  olefines,  C^Hj^j  by  substitution  of  1 
atom  of  chlorine,  etc.,  for  hydrogen.  They  cannot,  however,  be  formed 
by  direct  substitution,  as  the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  on  the 
olelines  gives  rise  to  addition -products,  C^HjgCl,,  etc.  ;  but  they  may  Im 
obtained  by  treating  these  addition-products  with  alcoholic  potash  or  silver 
oxide ;  thus, 

CjH^Cl,    +    KOH    =    KCl    +     H,0    +     C,H,C1. 

These  ethers,  like  the  olefines  from  which  they  are  derived,  can  take  up 
2  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  forming  compounds  which  can 
likewise  give  up  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  or  hydriodic  acid,  under  the 
influence  of  alcoholic  potash  ;  the  body  thus  formed  can  take  up  2  atoms 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  then  give  up  HCl,  UBr,  or  HI ;  and  thus, 
by  a  series  of  perfectly  similar  reactions,  we  at  length  arrive  at  bodies 
consisting  of  the  primitive  olefine  with  all  its  hydrogen  replaced  by  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  or  iodine,  and  the  dichlorides,  dibromides,  and  di-iodides  of 
these  last-mentioned  bodies :  thus,  from  ethene  may  be  derived  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  brominated  compounds  : 


Ethene C^H^ 

Bromethene C^HjBr 


Dibromethene  . 
Tribromethene  . 
Tetrabromethene 


C,H,Br, 

C,HBr, 

C,Br, 


Ethene  bromide .... 
Bromethene  bromide  .  . 
Dibromethene  bromide  . 
Tribromethene  bromide  . 
Tetrabromethene  bromide 


CjH^Br, 

CgHjBr.Br, 

CjH,Br,.Br, 

C,HBr,.Br, 

CjBr^.Br, 


Further,  a  monochlorinated  or  monobrominated  oleflne  may  give  up  the 
atom  of  chlorine  or  bromine  which  it  contains,  in  the  form  of  hydrochloric 
or  hydrobromic  acid,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  a  hydrocarbon  of  the  series 
C„H2n— 2.  This  reaction  may  take  place  at  130O-150O  C.  (266O-302OF.), 
under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  potash,  or,  better,  of  sodium  ethylate  (ob- 
tained by  dissolving  sodium  in  anhydrous  alcohol)  ;  thus  : 


C,H,Br      -f 
Bromethene. 


NaOCjHj 
Sodium 
ethylate. 


=     NaBr     -f      C,H,0     +      C^H, 

Ethyl  Acetylene, 

alcohol. 


Chlorethene^T  Vinyl  Chloride^  CjHj,Cl  =  CH,~CHa  (the  univa- 
lent radicle  CH^CH —  lieing  called  vinyl) ^  is  a  gas  having  an  alliaceous 
odor,  and  liquefying  at  180  C.  (64.40  f!). 

Bromethene  or  Vinyl  Bromide,  CjH^Br,  smells  like  the  chloride, 
haa  a  specific  gravity  of  1.52,  and  boils  at  23°  C.  (73.40  F.).  When  kept 
in  seal^  tubes,  it  sometimes  solidifies  to  a  white  amorphous  mass,  having 
the  appearance  of  porcelain. 

lodethene  or  Vinyl  iodide,  C,H,I,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.98,  and 
boils  at  650  C.  (ISIO  F.). 
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Fropene  yields  three  series  of  monatomio  haloid  ethers  :  «.  g,^ 

(1.)  (2.)  (3.) 

CH,  CH,  CHjBr 

CH  CBr  CH 

II  It  U 

CHBr  CH,  CH, 

1.  The  only  known  ether  of  the  first  gronp  is  the  br  omi  de,  which  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  48<^  C.  (118.4P  F.))  produced  by  addition  of  hydrobromio 
acid  to  allylene : 

CH,— C^CH  +  HBr  =  CHj— CHZZCHBr. 

2.  The. ethers  of  the  second  group,  called  chloropropene,  etc.,  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  the  chloride,  etc.,  of  propene, 
the  action  consisting  in  the  abstraction  of  HQ,  etc.  (p.  543)  : 

CH,— CHCl— CHjCl  —  HCl  =  CHj— CClzzCH, ; 

also  from  acetone  chloride  (p.  547)  ; 

CH,— CCl,— CH,  —  HCl  =  CH;f— CClzzCH,. 

Chloropropene  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.918  at  90  C.  (48.20  P.),  and  boils 
at  230  C.  (73.40  F.).  Bromopropene  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.411  at  160  C. 
(590  F.),  and  boils  at  67.60  C.  (135.70  F.).  It  unites  directly  with  hydro- 
gen bromide,  forming  propenebromide,  CH,— CHBr— CH,Br,  and  a  0  e< 
tone  bromide,  CH3— CBr,— CH,. 

3.  The  ethers  of  the  third  group,  called  allyl  ethers,  are  analogous 
in  constitution  to  allyl  alcohol,  CU,OH— CH=CH„  and  wUl  be  described 
in  connection  therewith. 


Diatomic  ffalofd  Ethers,  C„H,„X,. 

These  ethers  are  formed:  1.  From  the  paraffins,  by  direct  snbstitatlon 
of  ClgBr,,  etc.,  for  H,.  2.  From  the  defines,  C„BLq,  by  direct  addition  of 
CI,,  etc.  3.  By  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  phos- 
phorus on  aldehydes  and  ketones ;  thus, 


C2H40 

Aldehyde. 

+ 

PCI, 

=        CjH.Cl, 
Dichlorethaoe. 

+ 

• 

POCl, 

CsHgO 
Acetone. 

+ 

PCI4 

=s         C.H-C1, 
Diobloro- 
propane. 

+ 

POCl, 

Methane  DeriTatives. — Dichloromethane,  CH,C1„  is  formed 
by  chlorination  of  methyl  chloride,  CH,C1 ;  and  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  di-iodomethane  or  on  methyl  iodide : 

CH,I  +  a,  «  CHgCl,  +  HI. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.36  at  OO,  and  boiI« 
Ing  at  40O  C.  (104O  F.). 

Dt-todomethaney  CHJ„  is  produced  by  heating  trichloro-  or  tri-iodO' 
methane  to  130O  C.  (2660  F.)  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid : 

CHQ,  +  4HI  ==  CHgl,  +  I,  +  3HCU 
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It  crystallizes  in  colorless  shining  laminie  of  specific  gravity  3.34  at  (f>, 
melU  at  60  C.  (42.8  F.),  and  boUs  at  1820  C.  (359.60  F.). 

Ethane  Derivatiyes,  C^B^X^. — ^These  ethers  admit  of  two  modi- 
ficatioiii),  accordingly  as  the  two  atoms  of  the  chlorous  radicle  X  are  attached 
to  different  atoms,  or  to  the  same  atom  of  carbon ;  thus 


CH,X 
CH,X 


CH, 
CHX,. 


The  ethers  of  the  first  modification  are  formed  by  direct  addition  of 
chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  to  ethene ;  the  double  linking  of  tlio  two  car- 
bon-atoms in  the  molecule  of  free  ethene  being  loosened  by  the  entrance  of 
the  two  chlorine-atoms  into  the  group,  and  the  ethene  then  becoming  a 
bivalent  radicle ;  thus, 

CH,  CH,C1 

II        +        CI,        »        I 
CH,  CHjCl. 

These  ethers  are  accordingly  regarded  as  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of 
ethene. 

The  ethers  of  the  second  modification  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
perchloride,  etc.,  of  phosphorus  on  aldehyde,  the  reaction  consisting  in  the 
replacement  of  ihe  oxygen-atom  of  this  compound  by  2  atoms  of  chlorine, 
etc.y  6*  g-f 

CH.  CH, 

+       PC1,.C1,      =»       I  +      PCljO. 

;H0  CHCl, 


i 


Flff.  163. 


They  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  bivalent  radicle  ethidene,  CH,— 
CH~ ;  but  this  radicle  has  not  been  isolated. 

CH,C1 
Bthene  Chloride,  I         . — ^This  compound  has 

CHjCl 
long  been  known  by  the  name  of  Dutch  liquid,  having 
been  discovered  by  four  Dutch  chemists  in  1795. 
When  equal  measures  of  ethene  gas  and  chlorine 
are  mixed  over  water,  absorption  of  the  mixture 
takes  place,  and  a  yellowish  oily  liquid  is  produced, 
which  collects  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
ultimately  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  drops.  It  may  be 
easily  prepared,  in  quantity,  by  causing  the  two 
gases  to  combine  in  a  glass  globe  (fig.  163)  having  a 
narrow  neck  at  the  lower  part,  dipping  into  a  small 
bottle,  to  receive  the  product.  The  two  gases  are 
conveyed  by  separate  tubes,  and  allowed  to  mix  in 
the  globe,  the  ethene  gas  being  kept  a  little  in  ex- 
cess. The  chlorine  should  be  washed  with  water, 
and  the  ethene  passed  through  strong  oil  of  vitriol, 
to  remove  vapor  of  ether :  the  presence  of  sulphu- 
rous and  carbDnic  acids  is  not  injurious.  Combina- 
tion takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  the  liquid  product 
trickles  down  the  sides  of  the  globe  into  the  receiver. 
When  a  considerable  quantity  has  been  collected,  it 
is  agitated,  first  with  water,  and  afterwards  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly,  purified  by  distillation. 
46* 
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Triatomic  Haloid  Ethers,  C„Hj„_iX,. 

Methenyl  Chloride  or  Chloroform,  CHCl,. — This  compound  is  pro< 
duccd :  1.  Together  with  methane  chloride,  CH,C1,,  when  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  gaseous  methyl  chloride  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rajs.  2.  Bjr 
the  action  of  alkalies  on  chloral  (trichloraldehyde) : — 

anCljO    +    KOH    =     CHCI3    +    CHKOj 
Obloral.  Ohloroform.     PotAuium 

formate. 

3.  By  boiling  trichloracetic  acid  with  aqueous  alkalies  :— 

CjHClgO,    +  2K0H     =    CHCI5    +    KjCO,    +    H,0. 

4.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  carbon  tetrachloride  :— 

CCI4    +     H,     =    HCl    4-    CHa,. 

5.  By  the  action  of  hypochlorites,  or  of  chlorine  In  presence  of  alkalies, 
on  various  organic  substances,  as  methyl-,  ethyl-,  and  amyl-aloohuls, 
acetic  acid,  acetone,  etc.  The  reaction  is  complicated,  giving  rise  to  several 
other  products  ;  with  common  alcohol  and  calcium  hypochlorite  the  prin- 
cipal reaction  appears  to  be — 

2£.fifi  +  5CaCl,0,  =  2CHC1,  +  2CaC0,  +  2CaCl,  +  CaH,0,  +  4H,0. 

Chloroform  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  cautiously  distilling  to- 
gether good  commercial  chloride  of  lime,  water,  and  alcohol.  The  whole 
product  distils  over  with  the  first  portions  of  water,  so  that  the  operation 
may  be  soon  interrupted  with  advantage.  The  chloroform,  which  consti- 
tutes the  oily  portion  of  the  distillate,  is  purified  by  agitation  with  water, 
desiccation  with  calcium  chloride,  and  distillation  in  a  water-bath. 

Chloroform  is  a  thin  colorless  liquid  of  agreeable  ethereal  odor,  much 
resembling  that  of  Dutch  liquid,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste.  Its  density  is 
1.525  at  00,  and  it  boils  at  6I0  C.  (141.8  F.):  the  density  of  its  vapor 
(compared  with  air)  is  4.20.  Chloroform  is  difficult  to  kindle,  and  burns 
with  a  greenish  flame.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  affected 
by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  in  a 
closed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  potassium  chloride  and  formate  :— 

CHCl,  +  4H0K  =  3KCI  +  CHKO,  +  2H,0. 

Chloroform  is  well  known  for  its  remarkable  effects  upon  the  animal  system 
n  producing  temporary  insensibility  to  pain  when  its'  vapor  is  inhaled. 

Bromoform,  CHBr,,  is  a  heavy,  volatile  b'quid,  prepared  by  the  simul- 
taneous action  of  bromine  and  aqueous  alkalies  on  alcohol,  wood-spirit, 
and  acetone.  It  has  a  density  of  2.9  at  120  C.  (53.60  F.),  solidifies  at  — 90 
C.  (15.80  F.),  and  boils  at  150-152°  C.  (302-305.60  F.).  It  is  converted 
by  caustic  potash  into  potassium  bromide  and  formate. 

Iodoform,  CHI,,  is  a  solid,  yellow,  crystal! izablc  substance,  easily  ob- 
tained by  adding  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  to  tincture  of  iodine,  avoid- 
ing excess,  eva{)orating  the  whole  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue 
with  water.  It  melts  at  119°  C.  (246.2P  F.),  and  distils  with  vapor  of 
water.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  is 
decomposed  by  alkalies  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  compounds. 
Bromine  converts  it  into  brom iodoform,  CHBr2l,  a  colorless  liquid 
which  solidifies  at  OO.     Iodoform  distilled  with  phosphorus  peutachloride 
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or  mercnric  ohlorido,  is  converted  into  ohioriodoform,  CHCljI,  a 
colorless  liqaid  of  speciiic  gravity  1.96,  which,  does  not  solidify  at  any 
temperature. 

Triohlorethane,  C^HgCl,,  admits  of  two  modifications,  viz. :  (1)  CH, 
— <JC1,,  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  on  ethyl  chloride. 
It  is  a  liquid  smelling  like  chloroform,  boiling  at  74.50  C.  (167.90F.),  and 
converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  acetic  acid  :— 

CHj.CGH,  +  4K0H  =  CH,.CO.OK  +  3KC1  +  2H,0. 

(2)  CHjCl — CHCl,,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  vinyl  chloride, 
H,C=ICHC1  (see  Vihtl  Alcohol).  It  boils  at  1150  C.  (239©  F.),  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.422  at  (P.  Alcoholic  potash  solution  converts  it  into 
dichlorethene,  C,H,C1,. 

Tribromethane,  C,H3Br3,  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  bromethene, 
CjHgBr,  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  which 
smells  like  chloroform,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.620  at  23©  C.  (73.^  F.), 
and  boils  at  186.50  C.  (367.7^  F.).  Alcoholic*  potash  abstracta  HBr,  con- 
verting it  into  dibrometheue,  C^H^r,. 

Trichloropropane,  CjHjCl,,  admits  of  four  modifications,  represented 
by  the  following  formnls  : — 

(1)  Ca,— CH,— CCI3.  (3)  CH,— CCI3— CH.CI. 

(2)  CH3— CHCl— CHCI3.  (4)  CH2CI— CHC1-— CH,C1. 

The  last  of  these,  which  is  the  most  important,  is  analogous  in  composi- 
tion to  glycerin,  03115(011)3,  and  will  be  described,  together  with  the  cor- 
responding bromine-  and  iodine-derivatives,  in  connection  with  that 
compound. 


Halofd  Ethers  of  Higher   Orders. 

Tetrachlorometliane,  or  Carbon  Tetrachloride,  CCI4,  is  formed 
by  passing  the  vapor  of  carbon  bisulphide,  together  with  chlorine,  through 
a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  A  mixture  of  sulphur  chloride  and  carbon  tetra- 
chloride is  formed,  which  is  distilled  with  i>otash,  whereby  the  chloride  of 
sulphur  is  decomposed,  and  pure  carbon  tetrachloride  passes  over.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid  of  1.56  specific  gravity,  and  boils  at  770  C.  (170.6OF.). 
The  same  compound  is  formed  by  exhausting  the  action  of  chlorine  upon 
marsh-gas  or  methyl  chloride  in  sunshine.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  pot- 
ash converts  it  into  a  mixture  of  potassium  chloride  and  carbonate. 

Tetrabromomethane,  or  Carbon  Tetrabromide,  CBr^,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  bromine,  in  presence  of  iodine  bromide  or  antimoiTk>us 
bromide,  on  carbon  sulphide,  bromopicrin^  bromoform,  or  chloroform.  It 
is  a  white  crystalline  substance,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  3.42  at  14f^ 
C.  (57.20  F.),  melts  at  910  C.  (195.8  F.),  and  boils  with  slight  decomposi- 
tion at  189.50C.  (373.10F.).  Heated  to  lOOO  with  alcohol  in  a  sealed 
tube,  it  yields  hydrogen  bromide,  aldehyde,  and  bromoform  : — 

CB4  4-  C,H«0  =  HBr  -f  C,H,0  +  CHBr,. 

Tetra-iodomethane,  or  Carbon  Tetra-iodide,  CI4,  is  produced  by 
heating  tetrachlorethane  with  iodide  of  aluminium.     It  crystallizes  from 
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ether  in  dark-red  regular  octohedrons  of  specific  gravity  4.32  at  20©  C. 
(()80  P.),  and  decomposes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  at  high  temper 
atures,  yielding  iodine  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Tetrabromethane,  CjHjBr^,  formed  by  direct  combination  of  bromine 
with  dibromethane,  C,H,Br,,  or  with  acetylene,  C,H^  is  a  liquid  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.88  at  i2P  C.  (71.()<^  F.),  boiling  at  200O  C.  (392©  F.), 
and  solidifying  in  a  freezing  mixture  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  By 
heating  with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  converted  into  tribromethene. 
CHBr,.  ' 

Tetrabromethene,  or  Carbon  Dibromide,  C^Br^,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  peutabromethaue  : — 

CjHBrj  +  KOH  =  C,Br^  +  KBr  +  H,0, 
or  by  treating  common  alcohol  or  ether  with  bromine  : — 

C,H.O  +  8Br  =  C^r^  +  4HBr  +  ILO 
Alcohol. 

C,U,oO  +  16Br  =  2C,Br4  +  8HBr  +  H,0. 

Ether. 

It  crystallizes  in  white  plates,  melts  at  50O  C.  (120.20  F.),  and  sublimes 
without  alteration. 

Tetrachlorethene,  or  Carbon  Dichloride,  G^Cl^,  obtained  by  pass- 
ing the  vapor  of  the  trichloride  or  tetrachloride  through  a  red-hot  tube, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  hydrogen,  or  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen (zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid)  on  the  trichloride,  is  a  mobile  liquid 
of  specific  gravity  1.629,  boiling  at  1170  C.  (242.eo  P.).  When  heated  to 
2(KI0  c.  (3920  F.)  with  potassium  hydroxide,  it  is  completely  converted 
into  potassium  chloride  and  oxalate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen : 

Cfi\    +     6K0H    a    4KC1    +     C,K,0^    +    2H,0    -f-     H^ 

It  absorbs  chlorine  and  bromine  in  sunshine,  forming  in  the  one  case  the 
trichloride,  C,Clg,  and  in  the  other  the  chlorobromide,  C,Cl4Br,. 

Pentabromethene,  C^HBr^,  obtained  by  slowly  distilling  tribrome- 
thene, C^HBr,,  with  bromine,  or  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  acetylene, 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  prisms  smelling  like  camphor,  melting  at  45- 
50O  C.  (120.2-122O  F.),  and  decomposed  by  distillation. 

Hexbromethene,  or  Carbon  Trlbromide,  C,Br«,  is  formed  by  heat^ 
ing  the  dibromide  with  bromine  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  by  heating  either  of 
the  compounds,  C2H2Br4,  C^HBr^,  with  bromine  in  a  sealed  tube : 

C^H^Br^  -f  Br^  =s  2HBr  +  CjBr, 
CjHBrg    -I-  Br,  =a     HBr  +  C^Brj. 

This  compound  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  or  ether,  easily  in  carbon 
sulphide,  from  which  it  separatea  on  evaporation  in  hard,  rather  thick  reo- 
tan^ular  prisms.  At  200-210O  C.  (392-410O  F.)  it  melts  and  deoompoees, 
yielding  carbon  dibromide  and  free  bromine. 

Bezchlor ethane,  or  Carbon  Trichloride,  C,C1«  =s  001^— CG1„  is  the 
final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  on  ethyl  chloride, 
CjHjCl,  or  ethene  chloride,  C^H^Cl,.     It  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance. 
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of  aromatic  odor,  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  dissolTed  by  alcohol  and 
ether  :  it  melts  at  ICOO  C.  (320O  p.),  and  boils  at  1820  C.  (359. 6©  F.).  It 
buras  with  difficulty,  and  is  not  altered  by  distillation  with  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  potash.  Its  vapor,  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  filled 
with  fragments  of  glass  or  rock-crystal,  is  decomposed  into  free  chlorine, 
and  the  dichloride,  C,Cl4. 

Tetraohlorodibromethane,  or  Carbon  Chlorobromide,  C,Cl4Br„ 
formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  sunshine  on  the  dichloride,  C^Cl^,  is  a 
white  crystalline  body  resembling  the  trichloride. 

Carbon  monochloride,  C^Cli,  analogous  to  ethine  or  acetylene,  is 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  chloroform  or  of  carbon-dichloride  through 
a  red-hot  tube.  It  forms  white  needles,  subliming  between  1750  and  2iKP 
C.  (347-392P  F.). 


NITROPARAFFINS,  C^H^+jCNOj). 

These  compounds,  isomeric  with  the  nitrous  ethers  of  the  fatty  series, 
are  produced,  together  with  the  latter,  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on 
the  iodoparaffins  or  alcoholic  iodides, — ^nitromethane,  for  example,  from 
methyl  iodide : 

H,CI    +    AgNO,    a    Agl    +    HjCNO,. 

They  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrogen  tetroxide,  or  of  fuming 
nitric  acid,  on  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  ethene  series  ; 

C,H4    +    N.0,    =    C,H,(NO,), 
Ethene.  Dinltroethane. 

They  have  their  nitrogen-atom  in  direct  union  with  a  carbon-atom,  and 
are  consequently  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  from  water  by 
sodium-amalgam)  into  amidoparaff ins  or  amines;  e,g,y 

c{Nb.    +     H.    -    2H,0    +     C{H» 

Nitromethane.  Methylamlnfr 

The  nitrous  ethers,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  the  corresponding  alcohols,  have  their  nitrogen  united 
with  carbon,  only  through  the  medium  of  oxygen  ;  e.  ^., 

^CH,  NO  XH, 

o<;       +  o<f     =  H,o  +  o<; 

Methyl  Mitroas  Methyl 

alcohol.  acid.  nitrite. 

and  are  accordingly  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  ammonia  and  the 
corresponding  alcohols  ;  e.  ^., 

<CH,  ^^H, 

+  H,    =     H,0    +     NH,    +    0<; 
NO  ^H 

Methyl  nitrite.  Methyl  alcohol. 

The  nitroparaffins  are  mostly  decomposed,  with  explosion,  when  rapidly 
heated.     They  are  not  decomposed  by  potash  or  soda,  whereas  the  nitrous 
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ethers  are  qnicklj  resolved  thereby  into  nitrons  acid  and  the  correspond- 
ing alcohols. 

Nitromethane,  CH,.NO,,  is  formed,  as  above  stated,  hy  the  action  of 
silver  nitrite  on  methyl  iodide.  The  action  is  very  violent,  and  the  whole 
of  the  methyl  iodide  is  converted  into  nitromethane,  without  a  trace  of  the 
isomeric  methyl  nitrite.  It  is  also  formed  by  heating  the  potassium  salt 
of  monochloracetlc  acid  with  potassium  nitrite : 

2(CUgCl.C0,K)     +    2N0^    +     H,0    «    2(CH,.N0,) 

+CO,K,    +    2KC1    +    CO, 

Nitromethane  is  a  heavy  oil,  having  a  peculiar  odor,  and  boiling  at  9^ 
lOlo.  Wlien  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  soda,  it  yields  trans- 
parent needles  of  the  sodium  derivative,  CH,Na(NO,),  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  which  gives  characteristic  precipitates  with  various  metallic 
solutions. 

Bromonitromethane^  CHjBr.NO,,  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the 
dry  sodium  compound,  is  a  heavy,  pungent,  strongly  refracting  liquid, 
boiling  at  143-1440  C.  (289-291.20  F.). 

Nltroethane,  C^H.NO,  ^  CH^ — CH, — ^N0„  prepared  like  the  methane- 
derivative,  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  fragrant  ethe- 
real odor,  a  specific  gravity  ss  1.0582  at  13^^  C.  (55.4^  F.),  and  boiling  at 
111-1130  C.  (231.8-235.40  F.)  :  ethyl  nitrite  boils  at  160  C.  (60.80  F.). 
The  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a  pale  yellow  flame,  but  does 
not  explode,  even  when  heated  above  its  boiling  point.  By  nascent  hydro- 
gen it  is  converted  into  amidethane  or  ethylam^ne,  CjH^.NH,. 

Bromonitroethansj  CsH^Br.NO,,  and  dibromonitroethane,  C^^^Br^i^O^),  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  sodium-nitroethane.  The  former  is  a 
heavy  acid  oil,  boiling  at  145-1480  C.  (293-298.40  F.),  the  latter  a  mobile 
neutral  liquid,  boUing  at  162-1640  C.  (323.6-327.2P  F.). 

Nitropropanes^  CjH^NO,.:— There  are  two  isomeric  bodies  having  this 
composition,  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on  the  iodides  of  normal 
propyl  and  pseudopropyl  respectively. 

Nitropropane,  CH, — CH^ — GHa — NO,,  is  a  limpid  mobile  liquid,  verj'  little 
heavier  than  water,  and  boiling  at  122-1270  C.  (251.6-260.60  F.). 

F^udo-nitropropane,  J|«^CH— NO,,  boils  at  112-1170  C.  (233.6-242.60 

F.).     Both  form  crystalline  sodium  compounds. 

Nitro-isobntane,  C^H^NO,  =  i^s^CH— CH^— NO,,  from  isobutyl  io- 
dide, is  an  oil  smelling  like  peppermint,  boiling  at  135-140O  C.  (275-2840 
F.)  and  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  isobutylamine. 

Nitro-isopentane,  CsH^NO,  =  ^»^CH— CH,-^Hi— NO,,  formed 

by  the  action  of  silver  nitrite  on  ordinary  amyl  iodide,  boils  at  155-160O 
C.  (311-320O  F.). 

Reactions  of  Nitroparaffins  taith  Metallic  Salts.~^lihe  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  reactions  of  various  metallic  salts  with  the  sodium  componnds 
of  nitromethane,  nitroethane,  and  the  two  nitropropanes,  which  are  snffi' 
ciently  characteristic  to  be  used  for  distinguishing  these  oompounds  one 
from  the  other. 
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Sodium-derivative  of 

Nitromethane. 

Nitro-ethaoe. 

Nitropropane. 

Pseudonitro- 
propane. 

Mercurio 
ehlorlde. 

Light  vellow 
precipitate ; 
explosive. 

White  crystal- 
line precipi- 
Ute. 

White  crystal- 
line precipi- 
tate. 

White  crystal- 
line precipi- 
tate. 

MercurouB 
nitrate. 

Black  floceulent 
precipitate. 

Dirty-gray  pre- 
oipttate. 

Black  floceulent 
precipitate. 

Black  floceulent 
precipitate. 

Ferric 
ehlorlde. 

Dark  brownish- 
red  precipitate. 

Blood-red  color- 
ation. 

Blood-red   solu- 
tion. 

Blood-red   solu- 
tlon. 

Ouprio 
sulphate. 

Qrass-green  pre- 
cipitate. 

Deep-green  so- 
lution. 

Deep-green  so- 
lution. 

Deep-green  so- 
lution. 

Ijead 
acetate. 

White  precipi- 
tate. 

0 

White  precipi- 
tate. 

0 

Silver 
nitrate. 

White  precipi- 
tate, almost 
immediately 
turning  black. 

White  precipi- 
tate, soon  turn- 
ing Drown. 

White  precipi- 
tate, gradually 
turning  brown. 

Light  yellow 
precipitate, 
scon  turning 
blaek. 

Action  of  Nitrous  Acid  on  the  Nitroparaffins, — ^The  reactions  of  these  bodies 
with  nitrous  acid  (or  better,  with  potassium  nitrite  and  sulphuric  acid) 
differ  considerably,  according  as  they  contain  primar/,  secondary,  or  ter- 
tiary alcohol-radicles  (p.  524). 

On  treating  the  nitro-compounds  of  the  primary  alcohol  radicles,  in 
which  the  NO,-group  is  united  to  the  group  CH„  with  potassium  nitrite 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  acquires  a  deep-red  color,  and  com- 
pounds called  nitrolic  acids,  having  the  general  formula— 

>^NOH 

are  produced  by  substitution  of  nitrosyl,  NO,  for  one  of  the  hydrogen- 
atoms  in  the  group,  CH, ;  thus — 

•N\^^r^n^r^f.r^^      "V  /     Propyl-nltroUc  add, 

Nitropropane,     J  ^^^   ^  ^  ^     \,^N-OH 


C^s— CHj—NO,  ^ 


gives 


\ 


NO, 


The  nitrolic  acids  are  colorless,  crystalline  bodies,  soluble  in  ether.  Their 
alkali-salts  have  a  deep-red  color  :  hence  the  red  tint  produced  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reaction  above  mentioned,  and  disappearing  when  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  in  excess. 

The  nitro-compounds  of  the  secondary  alcohol-radicles,  in  which  the 
NO,  is  linked  to  the  group  CH,  give,  when  similarly  treated,  deep-blue 
solutions,  which  after  a  while  deposit  colorless  compounds  called  ps  e  udo- 
nitrols  ;  e.  g. — 

£  Isopropyl-pseudonitrol, 
gives   <Hj,Cv^p^NO 
i  HjO^  ^  \N0, 

These  compounds  are  colorless  in  the  solid  state,  dark-blue  in  the  fused 
state  or  in  solution. 

47 


Isonitropropane,  1 
«;g>CH-NO,    ]  8'' 
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The  nitro-oomponnds  of  the  tertiarj  aloohol-radicles,  in  which  the 
NO,-groap  is  associated  only  with  carbon :  e.  ^.|  (CII,),C.NO^  are  neither 
decomposed  nor  colored  by  nitrons  acid. 

These  reactions  aiford  a  characteristic  and  delicate  test  for  distinguish* 
ing  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohol-radicles  (in  their  iodides) 
from  one  another. 

Nitroparaffins  of  Higher  Orders, 

Trlnttromethane,  or  Nttroform,  CH(NO,)„  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  various  organic  compounds,  but  is  most  conveniently  olv 
tained  as  an  ammonium  salt,  C(N02),NH4,  by  the  action  of  water  or  alcohol 
on  trinitraoetonitril  or  cyanotrinitro-methane :  C(NO,),CN  -|-  2H^0  ^ 
0(N02),NH4  +  CO,;  and  on  treating  the  yellow  crystalline  salt  thus 
formed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  nitroform  is  obtained  in  the  free  state. 

X^itroform,  at  temperatures  above  IdO  c.  (590  F.),  is  a  colorless  oil ;  be- 
low that  temperature  it  solidifies  in  colorless  cubic  crystals.  It  is  mode- 
rately soluble  in  water,  forming  a  dark  yellow  solution.  It  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled, as  it  explodes  with  violence  when  heated. 

The  atom  of  hydrogen  in  nitroform  may  be  replaced  either  by  metals  or 
by  chlorous  radicles,  namely,  bromine  and  nitryl.  The  metallic  deriva- 
tives or  salts  of  nitroform^  are  for  the  most  part  yellow  and  crystallizable : 
they  explode  when  heated. 

Bromonitroform,  C(N02)sBr,  produced  by  exposing  nitroform  to  the 
acAOU  of  bromine  for  some  days  under  the  influence  of  direct  sunshine, 
or  more  easily  by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  nitroform, 
Cj(N02)^Hg,  with  bromine,  is  a  colorless  liquid  above  120  C.  (53.60  F.)» 
but  solidifies  below  that  temperature  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  distilled  with  aqaeous  vapor,  or 
in  a  current  of  air.     It  decomposes  at  140O  c.  (2840  F.). 

Tetranitrome thane,  C(N0,)4,  is  produced  by  treating  nitroform  with 
fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  heating  the  liquid  to  lOOO,  and  passing 
air  through  it.  A  liquid  then  distils  over,  from  wliich  water  throws  down 
tetranitromethane  as  a  heavy  oil. 

Tetranitromethane  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  solidifies  at 
130  C.  (55.40  F.)  to  a  white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  at  1260  c.  (258.80  F.),  and  un- 
like nitroform,  may  be  distilltxl  without  decomposition.  When  quickly 
heated  it  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  vapors,  but  without  explo- 
sion. It  does  not  take  fire  by  contact  with  flame,  but  a  glowing  coal  on 
whicli  it  is  poured  burns  with  a  bright  light. 

Nitrotrlchloromethane,  Nltroohloroform  or  Chloroplcrln, 

C(N0.2)Clj,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  various  chlorinated 
organic  compounds— chloral,  for  example  ;  also  by  that  of  chlorine  or  hy- 
pochlorites on  uitro-componnds,  such  as  fulminating  silver,  C,N,0,Ag2« 
and  picric  acid,  CjH3(NOj)30.  To  prepare  it,  10  parts  of  freshly  prepared 
bleaching  powder,  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  water,  are  intniluced  into 
a  retort,  and  a  saturated  solution  of  1  part  of  j>icric  acid  heated  to  30O  C. 
(86O  F.)  is  added.  Reaction  then  generally  takes  place,  without  further 
heating,  and  the  chloropicrin  distils  over  with  vapor  of  water. 

Chloropicrin  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.665,  and 
boiling  at  1120  c.  (233.60  F.).  It  has  a  very  pungent  odor,  and  explodes 
when  suddenly  heated.     By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by 
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the  action  of  iron  on  aoetic  add)  it  is  reduoed  to  ami  dome  thane  oi 
meth/lamine : 

CClj.NO,  +  12H  =  CHj.NHj  +  3HC1  +  2H,0. 

Bromoplcrin,  C(N02)Br,,  is  formed  in  like  manner  hy  heating  piorio 
acid  with  calcium  hypobromite  (slaked  lime  and  bromine).  It  closely  re> 
sembles  chloropicrin,  solidifies  below  ICP  C.  (50O  F.);  and  may  be  distilled 
in  a  yacuum  without  decomposition. 

Dinitrodlchloromethane,  C(N0,),Cl2  (commonly  called  Marignac'a 
oil),  obtained  by  distilling  chloronaphthalene  with  nitric  acid,  is  very 
much  like  chloropicrin. 


AMIDOPARAFFINS. 


These  are  deriTatlyes  formed  by  the  replacement  of  1,  2,  or  more  hydro- 
gen-atoms in  a  paraffin  by  the  monatomic  radicle  amidogen,  Nil,  ;  «.  ^., 

Amido-ethane,     CjHjNHj 
Diamido-ethane,  C,H4(NH,),. 

They  are  volatile  and  strongly  basic  compounds,  exhibiting  in  their  be- 
havior with  acids  and  other  bodies  the  closest  resemblance  to  ammonia : 
they  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  derived  from  one  or  more  molecules  of 
ammonia  by  the  substitution  of  alcohol-radicles,  mono-  or  polyatomic,  for 
equivalent  quantities  of  hydrogen :  hence  they  are  called  amines  ;  e.  ^., 

(C,H, 
Amidoethane     ^  N  <  M  Ethylamine. 

Diamidoethane  =  N,  |  ^^«^*)"     Ethene-diamine. 

The  mono-derivatives  are  formed  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the 
mouo-nitroparaf&ns  :  nitroethane,  for  example,  treated  with  iron  and  acetic 
acid,  is  converted  into  ethylamine : — 

C,H,(NO,)    +    H.    —    2H,0    +     CjHjNH,. 

But  they  are  more  readily  prepared  by  other  methods,  which,  together 
with  the  properties  and  reactions  of  these  bodies,  will  be  discussed  in  a 
future  chapter. 


AZOPARAFFINS,  NITRILS,  or  C7ANIDES, 

These  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  paraffins  by  sub- 
stitution of  trivalent  nitrogen  for  3  atoms  of  hydrogen,  or  as  compounds 
of  nitrogen  with  trivalent  radicles,  C„Hj„_,  (nitrils),  or  as  compounds 
of  the  univalent  radicle,  N^C —  (cyanogen)  with  a  univalent  radicle 
C,_,H^_,  or  CpHjp4,  ;*  c.  g,, 

•  Tf  n  — l-p,  2»~l=2j>  +  l. 
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Bitter  almonds,  the  kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the  seeds  of  the 
apple,  the  leaves  of  the  cherrj-laurol,  and  various  other  parts  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  great  natural  order  Bosacece,  yield  on  distillation  with 
water  a  sweet-smelling  liquid  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  is  pro- 
bably due  in  all  cases  to  the  decomposition  of  a  substance  called  amygdklin 
under  the  influence  of  emulsin  or  synaptase,  a  nitrogenized  ferment  pre- 
sent in  the  organic  structure  (see  Glucobidbs).  The  reaction  is  expressed 
by  the  equation : 

C„H2.N0,i     +      2H,0     «     CNH     +     C,H.O     +     2C«H„0e. 
Aniygdalin.  Prussio       Bitter  almond  Glueoae. 

acid.  oil. 


Hydrocyanic  acid  exists  ready  formed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Juice 
of  the  bitter  cassava. 

The  presence  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  detected  with  the  utmost  ease :  its 
remarkable  odor  and  high  degree  of  volatility  almost  sufficiently  charac- 
terize it.  With  solution  of  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a  dense  curdy  white  pre- 
cipitate, much  resembling  the  chloride,  but  differing  from  that  substance 
in  not  blackening  so  readily  by  light,  in  being  soluble  in  boiling  nitric 
acid,  and  in  suffering  complete  decomjKisition  when  heated  in  the  dry  state, 
metiillic  silver  being  left :  the  cliloride,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
merely  fuses,  but  undergoes  no  chemical  change.  The  production  of  Prus- 
sian blue  by  **  Scheele's  tesf  is  an  excellent  and  most  decisive  experiment, 
which  may  be  made  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  acid.  The  liquid 
to  be  examined  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
and  an  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  air  for  10 
or  15  minutes,  with  agitation,  whereby  the  ferrous  salt  is  partly  converted 
into  ferric  salt :  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  in  excess,  which  dissolves 
the  precipitated  iron  oxide,  and,  if  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  leaves 
Prussian  blue  as  an  insoluble  x>owder.  The  reaction  will  be  explained  in 
connection  with  the  ferrocyanides  (p.  562). 

Another  very  delicate  test  for  hydrocyanic  Acid  will  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  thiocyanic  acid. 

Metallio  Cyanidee. — ^The  most  important  of  the  metallic  cyan- 
ides are  the  following :  they  bear  the  most  perfect  analogy  to  the  haloid- 
salts. 

PotcLsaium  Cyanide^  CNE  or  KCy. — Potassium  heated  in  <^^nogen  gas, 
takes  fire  and  burns  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  yielding  potassium  cyanide : 
the  same  substance  is  produced  when  potassium  is  heated  in  the  vapor  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrogen  being  liberated.  When  pure  nitrogen  is 
transmitted  .through  a  white-hot  tube  containing  a  mixture  of  potassium 
carbonate  and  charcoal,  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide  is  formed, 
which  settles  on  the  cooler  portions  of  the  tube  as  a  white  amorphous 
powder :  carbon  monoxide  is  at  the  same  time  evolved.*  When  azotized 
organic  matter  of  any  kind,  capable  of  furnishing  ammonia  by  destruc- 
tive distillation,  as  horn-shavings,  parings  of  hides,  etc.,  is  heated  to 
redness  with  potassium  carbonate  in  a  close  vessel,  a  very  abundant  pro- 
duction of  potassium  cyanide  results,  which  cannot,  however,  be  advan- 
tageously extracted  by  direct  means,  but  in  practice  is  always  converted 
into  ferrocyanide,  which  is  a  much  more  stable  substance,  and  crystallizes 
better. 

*  Acoording  to  the  experiments  of  Margueritte  nnd  De  Sourdeval,  the  formation 
of  cvanide  uppears  to  be  more  abundant  if  the  potash  be  replaced  oy  baryta.  If 
the  Barium  cyanide  thus  formed  be  exposed  to  a  stream  of  superheated  steam  at 
aOO^  O.  (hl29  F.),  the  nitrogen  of  the  salt  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  ammonia. 
Margueritte  and  De  Sourdeval  recommend  this  process  as  a  method  of  preparing 
ammonia  by  means  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
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Potassinm  cyanide  may  be  prepared  by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrocy- 
anic acid  into  a  cold  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  :  the  salt  is  then  deposited 
in  the  crystalline  form,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  liquid,  pressed 
and  dried.  But  it  is  more  generally  made  from  the  ferrocyanide,  which, 
when  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  nearly  close  vessel,  evolves  nitrogen  and 
other  gases,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  carbon,  iron  carbide,  and  potassium 
cyanide,  which  latter  salt  is  not  decomposed  unless  the  temperature  is  ex- 
cessively high. 

Liebig  has  given  a  very  easy  and  excellent  process  for  making  potassium 
cyanide,  which  does  not,  however,  yield  it  pure,  but  mixed  with  potassium 
cyanate.  For  most  of  the  applications  of  potassium  cyanide,  electro-plat- 
ing and  gilding,  for  example,  for  which  a  considerable  quantity  is  now 
required,  this  impurity  is  of  no  consequence.  Eight  parts  of  potassium 
ferrocyanide  are  rendered  anhydrous  by  gentle  heat,  and  intimately  mixed 
with  three  parts  of  dry  potassium  carbonate :  this  mixture  is  thrown  into 
a  red-hot  earthen  crucible,  and  kept  in  fusion,  with  occasional  stirring, 
until  gas  ceases  to  be  evolved,  and  the  fluid  portion  of  the  mass  becomes 
colorless.  The  crucible  is  left  at  rest  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  clear 
salt  is  decanted  from  the  heavy  black  sediment  at  the  bottom,  which  is 
principally  metallic  iron  in  a  state  of  minute  division.  The  reaction  is 
represented  by  the  equation  : — 

K,FeCy,    +    K,CO,    «     5KCy    +    KCyO    +    Fe    -|-     CO,. 
.    Ferrocyanide.      Oarboaate.       Cyanide.         Cyanate. 

The  product  may  be  advantageously  used,  instead  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide, in  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  by  distillation  with 
diluted  oil  of  vitriol. 

Potassium  cyanide  is  often  produced  in  considerable  quantity  in  blast- 
furnaces in  which  iron  ores  are  smelted  with  coal  or  coke. 

Potassium  cyanide  forms  colorless,  cubic  or  octohedral,  anhydrous  crys- 
tals, deliquescent  in  the  air,  and  exceedingly  soluble  in  water :  it  dissolves 
in  boiling  alcohol,  but  separates  in  great  measure  on  cooling.  It  is  readily 
fusible,  and  undergoes  no  change  at  a  moderate  red  or  even  white  heat, 
when  excluded  from  air ;  otherwise,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  the  cyanide 
becomes  cyanate.  Its  solution  always  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  when 
exposed  to  the  air  exhales  the  odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  :  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  weakest  acids,  even  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  when  boiled 
in  a  retort  is  slowly  converted  into  potassium  formate,  with  separation  of 
ammonia.     It  is  said  to  be  as  poisonous  as  hydrocyanic  acid  itself. 

Sodium  cyanide^  NaCy,  is  a  very  soluble  salt,  corresponding  closely  with 
the  foregoing,  and  obtained  by  similar  means. 

Ammonivfm  cyanide^  't^Rfij^  is  a  colorless,  crystal! izable,  and  very  vola- 
tile substance,  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and 
sal-ammoniac ;  or  by  mingling  the  vapor  of  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid 
with  ammoniacal  gas  ;  or,  lastly,  by  passing  ammonia  over  red-hot  char- 
coal. It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  subject  to  spontaneous  decomposition, 
and  is  slightly  poisonous. 

Mercuric  cyamde,  Hg(CN)„  or  HgCy,. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
perties of  cyanogen  is  its  powerful  attraction  for  certain  of  the  less  oxidable 
metals,  as  silver,  and  more  particularly  for  mercury  and  palladium.  Dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  dissolves  finely-powdered  mercuric  oxide  with  the  utmost 
ease :  the  liquid  loses  all  odor,  and  yields  on  evaporation  crystals  of  mer- 
curic cyanide.  Potassium  cyanide  is  in  like  manner  decomposed  by  mercuric 
oxide,  potassium  hydroxide  being  produced.  Mercuric  cyanide  is  generally 
prepared  from  potassium  ferrocyanide ;  2  parts  of  the  salt  are  dissolved  in 
15  parts  of  hot  water,  and  3  parts  of  dry  mercuric  sulphate  are  added  ; 
the  whole  is  boiled  for  15  minutes,  and  filtered  hot  from  the  iron  oxide, 
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K^YeCy^  4"  3Aq.,  derived  from  an  ootohedron  with  a  square  base :  they 
cleave  with  facility  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  octohedron,  and 
are  tough  and  difficult  to  powder.  They  dissolve  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2 
parts  of  boiling  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  alcohol.  They  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  and  have  a  mild  saline  taste.  The  salt  has  no  poisonous  pro- 
perties, and,  in  small  doses  at  least,  is  merely  purgative.  Exposed  to  a 
gentle  heat,  it  loses  3  molecules  of  water,  and  becomes  anhydrous  :  at  a 
high  temperature  it  yields  potassium  cyanide,  iron  carbide,  and  various 
gaseous  products  ;  if  air  be  admitted,  the  cyanide  becomes  cyanate. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  a  chemical  reagent  of  great  value :  when  mixed 
in  solution  with  neutral  or  slightly  acid  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  it  gives 
rise  to  precipitates  which  very  frequently  present  highly  characteristic 
colors.  In  most  of  these  compounds  the  potassium  is  simply  displaced  by 
the  new  metal :  the  beautiful  brown  ferrocyanide  of  copper  contains,  for 
example,  Cu^FeCys,  or  2CuCy,.FeCy„  and  that  of  lead,  PbuFeCy^. 

With  ferrous  saltSf  potassium  ferrocyanide  gives  a  precipitate  which  is 
perfectly  white,  if  the  air  be  excluded  and  the  solution  is  quite  free  from  ferric 
salt,  but  quickly  turns  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  consists  ofpotasio- 
ferrous  ferrocyanide,  KJfefiy^^  or  potassium  ferrocyanide  having 
half  the  potassium  replaced  by  iron.  The  same  salt  is  produced  in  the 
preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  by  distilling  potassium  ferrocyanide  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (p.  657). 

When  a  soluble  ferrocyanide  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  ferric  sah,  a 
deep  blue  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  ferric  ferrocyanide, 
Fe^Cy^,  or  Fe^^Fe^jCy,,,  or  2(Fe,)'»Cy,.FeCy^  which  in  combination  with 
18  molecules  of  water  constitutes  ordinary  Prussian  blue.  This  beautiful 
pigment  is  best  prepared  by  adding  potassium  ferrocyanide  to  ferric  nitrate 
or  chloride : 

SK^FeCy,  +  2(Pe,)'*Cl^  =  12Ka  +  Fe^Cy^. 

It  is  also  formed  by  precipitating  a  mixture  of  ferrous  and  ferric  salts  with 
potassium  cyanide : 

18KCy  +  SFeCl,  +  2(Fe,)'»Cl,  »  ISKQ  +  Fe^Cy,,. 

This  reaction  explains  Scheele's  test  for  prussic  acid  (p.  658).  Prussian 
blue  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  air,  chlorine- water,  and  other  oxidizing 
agents,  on  potassio-forrous  ferrocyanide ;  probably  thus  : 

6K^e,Cy,  +  0,  =  Fe^Cyja  +  SK^FeCy^  +  Fe,0,. 

It  is  chiefly  by  this  last  reaction  that  Prussian  blue  is  prepared  on  the 
large  scale,  potassium  ferrocyanide  being  first  precipitated  by  ferrous  sul- 
phate, and  the  resulting  white  or  light  blue  precipitate  either  left  to  oxidize 
by  contact  with  the  air,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  chlorine, 
hypochlorites,  chromic  acid,  etc.  The  product,  however,  is  not  pure  ferric 
ferrocyanide :  for  it  is  certain  that  another  and  simpler  reaction  takes  place 
at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  potassio-ferrous  ferrocyanide  (K,Pe")Fe"Cyg, 
is  converted,  by  abstraction  of  an  atom  of  potassium,  into  potassio-fer- 
rous ferricyanide  (KFe")Fe'"Cyj,  which  also  jMWsesses  a  fine  deep- 
blue  color.  Commercial  Prussian  blue  is,  therefore,  generally  a  mixture 
of  this  compound  with  ferric  ferrocyanide,  Pe'"4Fe"j^Cyi8,  the  one  or  the 
other  predominating  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  process  is  con- 
ducted. 

Prussian  blue  in  the  moist  state  forms  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  shrinks 
to  a  comparatively  small  compass  when  well  washed  and  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  hard  and  brittle,  much  resembling  in  apjwar- 
ance  the  best  indigo :  the  freshly  fractured  surfaces  have  a  beautiful  copptf  - 
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red  lustre,  similar  to  that  produced  by  rubbing  indigo  with  a  hard  body. 
Prussian  blue  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  oxalic  acid,  in  a  solution  of  which  it  dissolves,  forming  a  deep- blue 
liquid,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  ink  :  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  converts 
it  into  a  white,  pasty  mass,  which  again  becomes  blue  on  addition  of  water. 
Alkalies  destroy  the  color  instantly  :  they  dissolve  out  a  ferrocyanide,  and 
leave  ferric  oxide.  Boiled  with  water  and  mercuric  oxide,  it  yields  mer- 
tnric  cyanide  and  ferric  oxide.  Heated  in  the  air,  Prussian  blue  burns 
jike  tinder,  leaving  a  residue  of  ferric  oxide.  Exposed  to  a  high  temi)era- 
lure  in  a  close  vessel,  it  gives  off  water,  ammonium  cyanide,  and  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  leaves  carbide  of  iron.  It  forms  a  very  beautiful  pigment, 
both  as  oil  and  water  color,  but  has  little  permanency. 

Common  or  basic  Prussian  blue  is  an  inferior  article,  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitating a  mixture  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  alum  with  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide, and  exposing  the  precipitate  to  the  air.  It  contains  alumina, 
which  impairs  the  color,  but  adds  to  the  weight. 

Soluble  Prussian  blue  is  obtained  by  adding  ferric  chloride  to  an  excess 
of  potassium  ferrocyanide;  it  is  insoluble  in  the  saline  liquor,  but  soluble 
in  pure  water.  It  has  a  deep-blue  color,  and  probably  consists  of  i>otassio- 
ferrous  ferricyanide. 

Hydrogen  FerroOTanide,  Hydroferrocyanic  Add,  H^FeCyf ,  is  prepared 
by  decomposing  ferrocyanide  of  lead  or  copper  suspended  in  water  by  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  separates  on  evaporating  the 
filtered  solution  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Its  solution  in  water  has 
a  powerfully  acid  taste  and  reaction,  and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates 
with  effervescence:  it  does  not  dissolve  mercuric  oxide  in  the  cold,  but 
when  heat  is  applied,  undergoes  decomposition,  forming  mercuric  cyanide 
and  ferrous  cyanide:  H4FeCy,4-2HgO=a2HgCy,-f-FeCy,+2HaO;  but  the 
ferrous  cyanide  is  immediately  oxidized  by  the  excess  of  mercuric  oxide, 
with  separation  of  metallic  mercury.  In  the  dry  state  the  acid  is  very 
permanent,  but  when  long  exposed  to  the  air  in  contact  with  water,  it  is 
entirely  converted  into  Prussian  blue. 

Sodium  Ferrocyanide,  Na4PeCy5.12Aq.,  crystallizes  in  yellow  four -sided 
prisms,  which  are  efflorescent  in  the  air,  and  very  soluble. 

Ammoniitm  Ferrocyanide^  (NH4)4FeCyg.3Aq.,  is  isomorphons  with  potassium 
ferrocyanide :  it  is  easily  soluble,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition.  Barium 
Ferrocyanidej  Ba,FeCy^,  prepared  by  boiling  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  a 
large  excess  of  barium  chloride,  or  Prussian  blue  with  baryta-water,  forms 
minute  yellow,  anhydrous  crystals,  which  have  but  a  small  degree  of  solu- 
bility even  in  boiling  water.  The  corresponding  compounds  of  strontium, 
calcium,  and  magnesium  are  more  freely  soluble.  The  ferrocyanides  of  silver, 
lead,  zinc,  manganese,  and  bismuth  are  white  and  insoluble ;  those  of  nickd 
and  cobalt  are  pale-green  and  insoluble ;  and  lastly,  that  of  copper  has  a 
beautiful  reddish-brown  tint. 

There  are  also  several  double  ferrocyanides.  When,  for  example,  concen- 
trated solutions  of  calcium  chloride  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  are  mixed, 
a  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  precipitate  falls,  containing  KjCaFeCy^. 


Ferricyanides. 

These  salts  are  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  abstraction  of  metal 
from  the  ferrocyanides  ;  in  other  words,  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents. 

PotaBsitun  Ferrloyanlde,  K^Fe^'Cyg,  or  Kj(Fe,)^Cy,„  often  called 
red  prussiate  of  potash,  is  prepared  by  slowly  passing  chlorine,  with  agita- 
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lion,  into  a  somewhat  dilate  and  cold  solution  of  potassinm  ferrocyanide, 
until  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep  reddish-green  color,  and  ceases  to  precipi- 
tate a  ferric  salt.  The  solution  is  evaporated  until  a  skin  begins  to  form 
upon  the  surface,  then  filtered  and  left  to  cool ;  and  the  salt  is  purified  by 
re-crystallization.  It  forms  prismatic,  or  sometimes  tabular  crystals, 
belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system,  of  a  beautiful  ruby-red  tint,  perma- 
uent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water :  the  solution  has  a 
dark-greenish  color.  The  crystals  burn  and  emit  sparks  when  introduced 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  salt  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  chlorine, 
and  by  deoxidizing  agents,  as  sulphuretted  hydr<)gen. 

Hydrogen  ferricyamde  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-brown  add 
liquid,  by  decomposing  lead  ferricyanide  with  sulphuric  acid :  it  is  very 
unstable,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  into  hydrated  ferric  cyanide,  an  in- 
soluble dark-green  powder  containing  Fe^Cy^.dAq.,  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 
The  ferricyanides  of  sodium,  amxnoniutn,  and  of  the  alkaline  earth-meiaU,  are 
soluble  ;  those  of  most  of  the  other  metals  are  insoluble.  Potassium  ferri- 
cyanide added  to  a  ferric  salt  occasions  no  precipitate,  but  merely  a  dark- 
ening of  the  reddish-brown  color  of  the  solution  ;  with/«rroitt  aaUs,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  gives  a  deep-blue  precipitate,  consisting  of  ferrous  ferri- 
cyanide, FcjCyij^-xAq.,  or  Fe",(Fe,)^*Cy,,-{-jcAq.,  wliich,  when  dry, 
has  a  brighter  tint  than  Prussian  blue  :  it  is  known  under  the  name  of 
TumbulVs  blue.  Hence,  potassium  ferricyanide  is  as  delicate  a  test  for 
ferrous  salts  as  the  yellow  ferrocyanide  is  for  ferric  salts. 

CoBALTicTANiDES. — ^This  name  is  applied  to  a  series  ef  compounds  analo- 
gous to  the  preceding,  containing  cobalt  in  plac^  of  iron ;  a  hydrogen-acid 
has  been  obtained,  and  a  number  of  salts,  wlxich  much  resemble  the  ferri- 
cyanides. Several  other  metals  of  the  same  isomorphous  family  are  found 
capable  of  replacing  iron  in  these  compounds. 

NiTBOPBDSBiDBS. — ^Thesc  are  salts  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  ferrocyanides  and  ferricyanides.  The  general  formula  of  these  salts 
appears  to  be  M2(NO)Fe''Cy5,  which  exhibits  a  dose  relation  to  those  of 
the  ferro-  and  ferricyanides. 

The  formation  of  the  nitroprussides  appears  to  consist  in  the  redaction 
of  the  nitric  acid  to  the  state  of  nitrogen  dioxide  or  nitrosyl,  NO,  which 
replaces  1  molecule  of  metallic  cyanide,  MCy,  in  a  molecule  of  ferricyanide 
M^F'^'Cyf .  The  formation  of  these  salts  is  attended  with  the  production  of 
a  variety  of  secondary  products,  such  as  cyanogen,  oxamide,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  etc.  One  of  the  finest  compounds  of  this 
series  is  the  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  Na,(NO)Fe"Gy5-4-2Aq.,  which  is 
readily  obtained  by  treating  2  parts  of  powdered  potassium  ferrocyanide 
with  5  parts  of  common  nitric  acid  previously  diluted  with  its  own  volume 
of  water.  The  solution,  after  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  is  digested 
on  the  water-bath,  until  ferrous  salts  no  longer  yield  a  blue,  but  a  slate- 
colored  predpitate.  The  liquid  is  now  allowed  to  cool,  when  much  potas- 
sium nitrate,  and  occasionally  oxamide,  is  deposited :  it  is  filtered  and 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate,  which  yields  a  green  or  brown  precipi- 
tate, and  a  ruby-colored  filtrate.  This,  on  evaporation,  gives  a  crystalli- 
zation of  the  nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  together  with  the  nitro- 
prusside. The  crystals  of  the  latter  are  selected  and  purified  by  crystal- 
lization; they  are  rhombic  and  of  a  splendid  ruby  color.  The  soluble 
nitroprussides  strike  a  most  beautiful  violet  tint  with  soluble  sulphides, 
affording  an  extremely  delicate  test  for  alkaline  sulphides. 
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ALCOHOLIC   CYANIDES  OS  HTDROCTAIVIC   BTHBB8. 

These  oomponnds  plaj  an  important  part  in  organio  chemistry :  for 
example,  in  the  conversion  of  alcohols  into  acids  containing  a  greater 
number  of  carbon-atoms. 

The  cyanides  of  univalent  alcohol-radicles  may  also  be  regarded  as  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  with  trivalent  radicles :  hence,  as  already  observed 
(p.  555)  J  they  are  often  called  n  i  t  r  i  1  s . 

These  alcoholic  cyanides  are  produced :-« 

1.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanide  and  the  potassium-salt 

C  H  ) 
of  ethylsulphuric  acid,  'u'  >  SO4,  or  a  similar  acid  : — 

KCN  +  (CjHg^KSO^  =  K^O^  +  CaH^.CN . 

2.  By  the  dehydrating  action  of  phqi^phoric  oxide  on  the  ammonium-salts 
of  the  monobasic  acids,  Cj^ti^O,  and'^  C^H,„.^0,,  homologous  with  acetic 
and  benzoic  acid  respectively,  thus  : — 

CjHjOj.NH^        —        2H,0        =        CaHjN 

AmmoQium  Ethenyl 

acetate.  nitrll 

CyHjOj.NH^        —        2HjO        =        C^UjN 
Ammonium  Benzonitril. 

benzoiite. 

The  bodies  obtained  by  ihese  two  processes  are  oily  liquids,  exhibiting 
the  same  properties  whether  prepared  by  the  first  or  the  second  metliuil, 
excepting  that  those  obtained  by  the  latter  have  an  aromatic  fragrant 
odor,  whereas  those  prepared  by  the  former  have  a  pungent  and  repulsive 
odor,  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  isomeric  compounds,  to  be  noticed 
further  on.  Methyl  cyanide^  Ethenyl-nitrily  or  Acetonitril^  boils  at  77^  C. 
(170.dO  F.);  Ethyl  cyanide,  or  Propenylnitril,  at  82©  C.  (179.GO  F.);  Butyl 
cyanide,  or  ValeronitrU,  at  125-1280  C.  (257-262.40  F.);  laopentyl  cyanide, 
Amyl  cyanide,  or  Capronitril,  at  UiP  C.  (294.80  p.);  Phetiyl  cyanide,  or  Ben- 
zonitril, at  190.60  C.  (3750  F.). 

All  these  cyanides,  when  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuric 
oxide,  are  converted  into  sulpho-acids ;  thus  : — 

CH..CN    +     H,0    +     2S0,li,    =    SOJI(NH,)     +     C^BLSO. 
Metliyl  Sulphacetic 

cyanide.  »«*^- 

CH,.CN    +    3H^0,    =    SO.HCNHJ    +     CO,     +     CEfifi, 

Methvl  Disulpho- 

cyanlJl  ^^^^^^'^^  '^"^»- 

By  heating  with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  they  are  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  the  corresponding  fatty  or  aromatic  acid,  just  as  hydrocyanic  acul 
similarly  treated  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  formic  acid ;  thus  : — 

HCN        +     2H,0    =    NH3    +      CH,0, 
Hydrogen  Formro 

cyanide.  ftcl<l- 

C,H.CN      +     2H,0    «    NH,    +       C,H.O, 
Etfiyl  Propionic 

ilde. 


cyani 


acid. 


C-H.CN      +     2H,0    «-    Nil,    +       C,U,0, 
Phenyl  Benzoic  acid, 

cyanide. 
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The  alooholio  cyanides  or  nitrils,  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  are 
converted  into  the  corresponding  amin^-bases,  .e.  g. : — 

CNCH,    +    2H,    =    NH,(CH,CH,)  or  C,H,N 
Metbvf  Etnylamine. 

oyanlde. 

# 

Etkene  Cyanidcy  (CJ^^^'iCl^^^  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassiom  cyan- 
ide with  ethene  bomide  : — 

CjH^Br,    +    2KCN    «    2KBr    +    C,H^(CN),. 

It  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  50O  C.  (140O  p.),  and  conyerted  by 
alcoholic  potash  into  ammonia  and  succinic  acid  :~- 

CjH^CCN),    +    4H,0    s    2NH,    +    C^H^O^. 

Isocyanides,  or  Carbamtnes. — On  examining  the  equations  just  giyen 
for  the  decomposition  of  the  alcoholic  cyanides  under  the  influence  of  alka- 
lies, it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  reaction  might  be  supposed  to  take  place  in 
a  different  way,  each  cyanide  yielding,  not  ammonia  and  an  acid  contain- 
ing the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  itself,  but  an  alcoholic  ammonia 
or  amine,  and  formic  acid ;  thus  : — 

C^s.CN    +    2H,0    =    NHjC-Hj    +    CHjO, 
£thyl  Ethyl-  Formlo 

cyanide.  amine.  aeid. 

In  the  one  case  the  alcohol-radicle  remains  united  with  the  carbon,  pro- 
ducing a  homologue  of  formic  acid,  together  with  ammonia ;  in  the  other 
it  remains  united  with  the  nitrogen,  producing  a  homologue  of  ammonia, 
together  with  formic  acid. 

A  class  of  cyanides  exhibiting  |he  second  of  these  reactions  has  been 
discovered  by  Dr.  Hofmann.*  They  are  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  an  alcoholic  ammonia-base  and  chlorofonn  with  alcoholic  potash :  for 
example  :^ 

Cgll^N    +    CHCl,    =    3HC1    +    CtHjN 
Aniline.  Ghloro-  Pbenyl- 

form.  iaooyanide. 

The  potash  serves  to  neutralize  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced,  which 
would  otherwise  quickly  decompose  the  isocyanide.  Phenyl-isocyanide,  or 
phenyl-carbamine,  when  freed  from  excess  of  aniline  by  oxalic  acid,  then 
dried  with  caustic  potash  and  rectified,  is  an  oily  liquid,  green  by  trans- 
mitted, blue  by  reflected  light,  and  having  an  intolerably  pungent  and 
suffocating  odor.  It  is  isomeric  with  benzonitril,  and  is  resolved  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  acids  into  formic  acid  and  aniline : — 

CjHjN    +     2H,0    =    CHjO,    +    CeH.N. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  whereas  the  normal  alcoholic  cyanides  are 
easily  decomposed  by  boiling  alkaline  solutions,  the  isocyanides  are  scarcely 
altered  by  alkalies,  but  are  easily  hydrated  under  the  influence  of  acids. 

The  isocyanides  of  ethyl  and  amyl  have  been  obtained  by  similar  pro- 
cesses ;  namely,  by  distilling  methylamine  and  ethylamine  respectively 
with  chloroform,  also  by  the  action  of  ethylio  and  amylio  iodides  on  silver 
cyanide.  They  resemble  the  phenyl  compound  in  their  reactions,  and  are 
also  characterized  by  extremely  powerful  odors.  The  repulsive  odor  pos- 
sessed by  the  normal  alcoholic  cyanides  when  prepared  by  distilling  potas- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Soyal  Society,  xvi.  144, 148, 160. 
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siam  cyanide  with  the  ethyl-sulphates  or  homologous  salts,  appears  to  he 
due  to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  these  isocyanides. 

Tlie  difference  of  constitution  between  the  normal  cyanides  and  the  iso- 
cyanides may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulie,  taking  the  methyl 
compounds  for  example  : — 

N^O-CH,  or  C«*  {  J!h^         C^N-CH,  or  Nv  {  ^^^ 
Oyanlde.  *  Isocyaulde. 

In  the  iflocyanide  the  carbon  belonging  to  the  alcohol-radicle  is  united  di- 
rectly with  the  nitrogen  ;  in  the  cyanide,  only  through  the  medium  of  the 
carbon  belonging  to  the  cyanogen. 

This  difference  of  structure  may  perhajw  account  for  the  difference  in 
reactions  of  the  cyanides  and  isocyanides,  under  the  influence  of  hydrat- 
ing  agents,  thus 


CH, 

0" 

OH 


Methyl  Water      Ammonia,  Auetio 

oyanide.  (3  mol.)  acid. 

n{^h.  +   hhC  =    n{ch.  +   c|o^ 

Methol  Water        Methylamine.  Formlo 

laocyanide.         (S  mol.)  aoid. 

« 

The  isocyanides  of  methyl  and  ethyl  (methyl-  and  ethyl-carbamines) 
unite  with  acids,  forming  crystalUzable  salts. 


OXTOEV-  Aim  BULPHUB-COIIPOUKDS  OF  CTANOOBN. 

Cyanic  Aoid,  CHNO. — Of  this  acid  there  are  two  possible  modifi' 
cations  represented  by  the  formnlsB  : 

N^C— OH  and  COIZN— H  . 

These  modifications  are  actually  exhibited  in  the  metallic  cyanates  and 
the  cyanic  ethers  ;  but  the  acid  itself  is  known  in  one  modification  only, 
the  particular  constitution  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  It  is 
produced  when  cyanuric  acid,  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallization,  is 
heated  to  dull  redness  in  a  hard  glass  retort  connected  with  a  receiver 
cooled  by  ice.  The  cyanuric  aoid  is  resolved,  without  any  other  product, 
into  cyanic  acid,  which  condenses  in  the  receiver  to  a  limpid,  colorless 
liquid,  of  exceedingly  pungent  and  penetrating  odor,  like  that  of  the 
strongest  acetic  acid  :  it  even  blisters  the  skin.  When  mixed  with-  water 
it  decomposes  almost  immediately,  giving  rise  to  ammonium  bicarbonate : 

CHNO    4-    H,0    =    CO,    +    NH,. 

In  consequence  of  this  decomposition,  cyanic  acid  cannot  be  separated 
from  a  cyanate  by  a  stronger  acid.  A  trace  of  it,  however,  always  escapes 
decomposition,  and  communicates  to  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved  a  pungent 
smell  similar  to  that  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  cyanates  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  this  smell,  and  by  the  simultaneous  formation  of  an  am- 
monia-salt, which  remains  behind. 

Pure  cyanic  acid  cannot  be  preserved  :   shortly  after  its  preparation  it 
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changes  spontaneonslj,  with  sudden  rise  of  temperatare,  into  a  solid, 
white,  opaque,  amorphous  substance,  called  cycanduie.  This  body  has  the 
same  composition  as  cyanic  acid :  it  is  Insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  dilute  acids  :  it  dissolves  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol  by  the  aid  of  heat, 
with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  and  production  of  ammonia;  boiled  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  it  dissolves,  ammonia  being  disengaged,  and  a 
mixture  of  cyanate  and  cyanurate  of  the  base  generated.  By  dry  distil- 
lation it  is  reconverted  into  cyanic  acid. 
Ihtcusium  Cyanate^  CNKO.--Of  this  salt  there  are  two  modifications,  vis., 

N=C— OK        and        CO=NK 
Normal  cyanate.  leoeyanate. 

The  normal  cyanate,  formed  by  passing  gaseous  cyan<^en  chloride  (p.  572) 
into  cold  aqueous  potash,  cryBtallizes  in  long  needles,  and  is  converted  by 
fusion  into  the  isocyanate. 

The  isocyanate  (ordinary  potassium  cyanate)  is  best  prepared  hy  oxidiz- 
ing potassium  cyanide  with  litharge.  The  cyanide,  already  containing  a 
portion  of  cyanate,  described  at  page  559,  is  remelted  in  an  earthen  crud- 
hle,  and  finely  powdered  lead  oxide  added  by  small  portions  ;  the  oxide 
is  instantaneously  reduced,  and  the  metal,  at  first  in  a  state  of  minute 
division,  ultimately  collects  to  a  fused  globule  at  the  bottom  of  the  cruci- 
ble. The  salt  is  poured  out,  and,  when  cold,  powdered  and  boiled  with 
alcohol ;  the  hot  filtered  solution  deposits  crystals  of  potassium  isocyanate 
on  cooling.  The  great  deoxidizing  power  exerted  by  potassium  cyanide  at 
a  high  temperature  renders  it  a  valuable  agent  in  many  of  the  finer  metal- 
lurgio  operations. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  isocyanate  is  to  mix  dried  and  finely 
powdered  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  half  its  weight  of  equally  dry 
manganese  dioxide ;  heat  this  mixture  in  a  shallow  iron  ladle,  with  free 
exposure  to  air  and  frequent  stirring,  until  the  tinder-like  combustion  is 
at  an  end  ;  and  boil  the  residue  in  alcohol,  which  extracts  the  isocyanate. 

The  salt  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  thin,  colorless,  transparent  plates, 
which  suffer  no  change  in  dry  air,  but  on  exposure  to  moisture  are  gradu- 
ally converted,  without  much  alteration  of  appearance,  into  potassium 
bicarbonate,  ammonia  being  at  the  same  time  given  off.  Water  dissolves 
potassium  isocyanate  in  large  quantity  ;  the  solution  is  slowly  decomposed 
in  the  cold,  and  rapidly  at  a  boiling  heat,  into  potassium  bicarbonate  and 
ammonia.  When  a  concentrated  solution  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  dilute  mineral  acid,  a  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  acid  potassium 
cyanurate.  Potassium  isocyanate  is  reduced  to  cyanide  by  ignition  with 
charcoal  in  a  covered  crucible.  Mixed  with  solutions  of  lead  and  silver, 
it  g^ves  rise  to  white  insoluble  isocyanates  of  those  metals. 

Ammonium  Cyanate  (probably  tiw),  CN^H^O,  or  NH^CNO.— When  the 
vapor  of  cyanic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  ammoniacal  gas,  a  white, 
crystalline,  solid  substance  is  produced,  which  has  all  the  characters  of  a 
true,  although  not  neutral  ammonium  cyanate.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and 
if  mixed  with  an  acid,  evolves  carbon  dioxide:  with  an  alkali,  it  yields 
ammonia.  But  if  the  solution  be  heated,  or  if  the  crystals  be  merely  ex- 
posed for  a  certain  time  to  the  air,  a  portion  of  ammonia  is  dissipated,  and 
the  properties  of  the  compound  are  completely  changed.  It  may  now  be 
mixed  with  acids  without  the  least  sign  of  decomposition,  and  does  not 
evolve  the  smallest  trace  of  ammonia  when  treated  with  cold  caustic  alkali. 
The  result  of  this  transformation,  as  already  observed  (p.  488),  is  urea. 

Cyannrio  Aoid,  CjNjHsOj.— This  substance  maybe  prepared  by 
heating  dry  and  pure  urea  in  a  flask  or  retort ;  the  urea  melts,  boils,  gives 
off  ammonia  in  large  quantity,  and  at  length  becomes  converted  into  a 
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dirtj-white,  solid,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  impure  cyanuric  acid.  This 
is  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  nitric  acid  added 
\>y  small  portions  till  the  liquid  becomes  nearly  oolorless  ;  it  is  then  mixed 
with  water,  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  the  cyanuric  acid  separates.  The 
urea  may  likewise  be  decomposed  very  conveniently  by  gently  heating  it 
in  a  tube,  while  dry  chlorine  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passes  over  it.  A 
mixture  of  cyanuric  acid  and  sal-ammoniac  results,  which  is  separated  by 
dissolving  the  latter  in  water.  The  reaction  with  chlorine  is  represented 
by  the  equation : 

3CON^4  +  CI,  =  CjNjHjO,  +  2NH^C1  +  HCl  +  N. 

Cyanuric  acid  forms  oolorless  efflorescent  crystals,  seldom  of  large  size, 
derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  cold 
witter,  and  requires  24  parts  for  solution  at  a  boiling  heat :  it  reddens  litmus 
feebly,  has  no  odor,  and  but  little  taste.  The  acid  is  tribasic :  the  crystals 
contain  C,N,HsO,.2Aq,  and  are  easily  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization. In  point  of  stability,  cyanuric  acid  offers  a  most  remarkable 
contrast  to  its  isomeride,  cyanic  acid ;  it  dissolves,  as  above  indicated,  in 
hot  oil  of  vitriol,  and  even  in  strong  nitric  acid,  without  decomposition, 
and,  in  fact,  crystallizes  from  the  latter  in  the  anhydrous  state.  Long- 
continued  boiling  with  these  powerful  agents  resolves  it  into  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid. 

The  connection  between  cyanic  acid,  urea,  and  cyanuric  acid,  may  be 
thus  recapitulated : 

Ammonium  cyanate  is  converted  by  heat  into  urea. 

Urea  is  decomposed  by  the  same  means  into  cyanuric  acid  and  ammonia. 

Cyanuric  acid  is  changed  by  a  very  high  temperature  into  cyanic  acid, 
one  molecule  of  cyanuric  acid  splitting  into  three  molecules  of  cyanic 
acid. 


Cyanic  and  Cyanuric  Ethers. 

Of  each  of  these  ethers  there  are  two  series,  analogous  to  the  alcoholic 
cyanides  and  isocyanides.  The  difference  of  their  structure  is  exhibited 
by  the  following  formula,  taking  the  methyl-compounds  as  examples  : 

N=C— O— CH,  or  C I  ^J^      OZIC=N— CH,  or  N  |  ^^^>" 
Normal  oyanate.  laooyanate. 

The  oorresi>onding  <7-anurio  ethers  are  represented  by  the  formuls. 

The  normal  cyanic  ethers,  discovered  by  Qoez,  and  the  normal  cyanuric 
ethers,  discovered  by  Hoftnann,*  are  produced  simulUneoualy  by  the  action 
of  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  on  the  sodium  alcohols :  normal  ethyl  cyanate, 
for  example,  from  cyanogen  chloride  and  sodium  ethylate ;  thus : 


{ 


Ci  -f   NaOC,Hs  =  NaCl  +  cj^^,  ^ 


.  *  ^!j«i»ocy«iilcan(H»ocY»nuricether>«  hnrfn?  heen  dtficovered  first  (by  Wurtz 
In  IMS),  were  originally  called  eyanlo  and  oyanurie  ethers. 
48  * 
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T)i67  are  decomposed  bj  water,  assisted  by  acids  or  bases,  into  cyanic 
or  cyanurio  acid  and  an  alcohol :  e.  g, : 

c{oC.H.  +   «0H  -  HOC.H.  +  c{Ng 

The  cyanates  of  methyl,  ethyl,  and  amyl  are  colorless,  oily  liquids,  de- 
compose^ by  heat  into  a  volatile  portion  and  a  solid  residue.  The  corre- 
sponding cyanurates  are  crystalline  solids. 

The  isocyanio  and  isocyanuric  ethers,  or  alcoholic  carbi- 
mi  d  e s ,  are  produced  simultaneously  by  distilling  a  dry  mixture  of  potas- 
sium isocyanate  and  methylsulphate,  ethylsulphate,  etc.,  e.  g. : 

Ethylic  isocyanate  and  isocyanurate  thus  obtained  are  easily  separated 
by  distillation,  the  former  boiling  at  60O  C.  (140O  F.),  the  latter  at  276^ 
C.  (528. 80  F.).  The  former  is  a  mobile  liquid,  the  latter  a  crystalline  solid, 
melting  at  85<^  C.  (1850  p.).  The  isocyanurate  may  likewise  be  obtained 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  potassium  cyanurate  and  ethylsulphate. 

The  ethers  of  this  class,  when  heated  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  are  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  an  alcoholic  anmionia  or  amine, 
e.  g. : 

n{Sh?    +    h^  =    CO.   +    lf{\ 

Methyl  iBooyaoate.  Methylamioe. 

Fnlminic  Aoid,  C^N^HfO,. — ^This  compound,  polymeric  with 
cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids,  is  one  of  the  products  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  aoid  upon  alcohol  in  presence  of  a  salt  of  silver  or  mercury.  The 
acid  itself,  or  hydrogen  fulminate,  has  not  been  obtained. 

Silver  fulminate  is  prepared  by  dissolving  40  or  50  grains  of  silver,  which 
need  not  be  pure,  in  about  }  oz.  by  measure  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.37, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  heat.  To  the  highly  acid  solution,  while  still  hot, 
2  measured  ounces  of  alcohol  are  added,  and  heat  is  applied  until  reaction 
commences.  The  nitric  acid  oxidizes  part  of  the  alcohol  to  aldehyde  and 
oxalic  acid,  becoming  itself  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  which,  in  turn,  acts 
upon  the  alcohol  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  nitrous  ether,  fnlminic  acid, 
and  water,  1  molecule  of  nitrous  ether  and  1  molecule  of  nitrous  acid  con- 
taining the  elements  of  1  molecule  of  fnlminic  acid  and  2  molecules  of 
water: 

CjHjNO,  +  HNOj  =  C,N,H,0,  +  2H,0. 

The  silver  fulminate  slowly  separates  from  the  hot  liquid,  in  the  form  of 
small,  brilliant,  white,  crystalline  plates,  which  may  be  washed  with  a 
little  cold  water,  distributed  upon  separate  pieces  of  filter-paper  in  portions 
not  exceeding  a  grain  or  two  each,  and  left  to  dry  in  a  warm  place.  Wlien 
dry,  the  papers  are  folded  up  and  preserved  in  a  box.  The  only  perfectly 
safe  method  of  keepinjj  the  salt  is  by  immersing  it  in  water.  Silver  ful- 
minate is  soluble  in  36  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  part  crystal- 
lizes out  on  cooling :  it  is  one  of  the  most  danirerons  substances  known, 
exploding  with  fearful  violence  when  strongly  heat<^,  or  when  mlibed  or 
strnck  with  a  hard  body,  or  when  touched  with  concentrated  snlplmrio 
acid  :  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  a  large  volume  of  gaseous  matter  suddenly 
liberated.  Nevertheless,  when  very  cautionslv  mixed  with  copper  oxide, 
it  may  be  burned  in  a  tube  with  as  mnoh  facility  as  any  other  organic 
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subetanoe.    Its  oompoeition  thus  determined  is  expressed  by  the  fofmala 
Ag,C,N,0,. 

Fulmiuic  acid  is  bibasio :  when  silver  falminate  is  digested  with  caustic 
potash,  one-half  of  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  oxide,  and  a  sUver-potastivm 
fuiminatef  AgKCfN^O,,  is  produced,  which  resembles  the  neutral  silver-salt, 
and  detonates  by  a  blow.  Corresponding  compounds  containing  sodium  or 
ammonium  exist :  but  a  pure  fulminate  of  an  alkali-metal  has  never  been 
formed.  If  silver  fulminate  be  digested  with  water  and  copper,  or  sine, 
the  silver  is  entirely  displaced,  and  a  fulminate  of  the  other  metal  pro- 
duced. The  zinc-salt  mixed  with  baryta-water  gives  rise  to  a  precipitate 
of  zinc  oxide,  while  zinco^>aric  ftdminatef  ZnBa(C,N,0,),,  remains  in  solu- 
tion. Mercuric  fulminate,  HgC^NgO,,  is  prepared  by  a  process  very  similar 
to  that  by  which  the  silver-salt  is  obtained.  One  part  of  mercury  is  dis 
solved  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  alcohol ;  and  gentle  heat  is  applied,  the  reaction,  if  too  violent, 
being  moderated  by  adding  more  spirit  from  time  to  time.  Much  carbonic 
acid,  nitrogen,  and  red  vapors  are  disengaged,  together  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  nitrons  ether  and  aldehyde ;  these  are  sometimes  condensed  and 
collected  for  sale,  but  are  said  to  oontain  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  mercuric 
fulminate  separates  from  the  hot  liquid,  and  after  cooling  may  be  purified 
from  an  admixture  of  reduced  metal  by  solution  in  boiling  water  and  re- 
crystallization.  It  much  resembles  the  silver-salt  in  appearance,  proper- 
ties, and  degree  of  solubility.  It  explodes  violently  by  friction  or  percus- 
sion, but  unlike  the  silver-compound,  merely  bums  with  a  sudden  and 
almost  noiseless  flash  when  kindled  in  the  open  air.  It  is  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  purpose  of  charging  percunticn-caps ;  sulphur  and 
potassium  chlorate,  or  more  frequently  nitre,  are  added,  and  the  powder, 
pressed  into  the  cap,  is  secured  by  a  drop  of  varnish. 

The  relation  of  oompoeition  between  the  three  isomeric  acids  is  shown 
by  comparison  of  their  silver-salts  ;  the  first  acid  is  monobasic,  the  second 
bibasic,  and  the  third  tribasic  :— • 

Silver  cyanate Ag  C  N  O 

Silver  fulminate AggC,N,0, 

Silver  cyauurate  ....    Ag,C,N,0,. 

Fulmiuic,  as  well  as  cyanic  acid,  may  be  converted  into  urea.  Dr. 
Gladstone  has  shown  that,  when  a  solution  of  copper  fulminate  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  ammonia,  filtered,  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in 
excess,  and  again  filtered  from  the  insoluble  copper  sulphide,  the  liquid 
obtained  is  a  mixed  solution  of  urea  apd  ammonium  thiocyanate. 

Another  view  regarding  the  constitution  of  fulminic  acid  was  proposed 
by  Gerhardt.  The  fulminates  may  be  considered  as  methyl  cyanide  (ace- 
touitril),  in  which  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  NO,  and  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  by  mercury  or  silver  : — 

C    H    H  H  CN       .        .        .        .    Methyl  cyanide. 
C(NO,)AgAgCN       ....     Silver  fulminate. 
C(NO^  Hg"CN       ....     Mercuric  fulminate. 

This  view  has  received  soma  support  by  the  interesting^  observation, 
made  by  Rekul6.  that  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  mercuric  fulminate, 
gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  chloropicrin,  C(N0,)Cl3  (p.  564).  The  con- 
nection of  fulminic  acid  with  the  methyl  series  is  thus  established. 

Falminnrio  Aoid,  C^NsH^O,. — ^This  acid,  isomeric  with  oyanuric  acid, 
was  discovered  simultaneously  by  Liebig  and  by  Schischkoff.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  a  soluble  chloride  upon  mercuric  fulminate.     On 
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addition  of  oorrosive  Bublimate,  which  bleaches  the  thiocyanate,  but  has 
little  effect  upon  the  meoonate.  ThiB  Ib  a  point  of  considerable  practical 
importance,  as  in  medico-legal  inquirieSi  in  which  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  opium  is  sought  for  in  complex  organic  mixtures,  the  detection  of  me- 
conlc  acid  is  usually  the  object  of  the  chemist ;  and  since  traces  of  alkaline 
thiocyanate  are  to  be  found  in  the  saliva,  it  becomes  very  desirable  to  re- 
move that  source  of  error  and  ambiguity. 

The  great  facility  with  which  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be  converted  into 
ammonium  thiocyanate  enables  us  to  ascertain  its  presence  by  the  iron 
tfst  just  described.  The  cyanide  to  be  examined  is  mixed  in  a  watch-glass 
with  some  hydrochloric  acid  and  covered  with  another  watch-gla^,  to  which 
a  few  drops  of  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  adhere.  On  heating  the  mixture, . 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  disengaged,  which  combines  with  the  ammonium  sul- 
phide, and  produces  ammonium  thiocyanate  :  this,  after  expulsion  of  the 
excess  of  sulphide,  yields  the  red  color  with  solution  of  ferric  chloride. 

Thtooyanio  Ethers. — ^These  ethers  exhibit  isomeric  modifications 
analogous  to  those  of  the  alcoholic  cyanates  and  isocyanates  (p.  570).  The 
normal  thiocyanates  of  methyl  and  its  homologues  were  discovered  by 
Cahonrs ;  and  Uofmann  has  obtained  the  corresponding  isothiocyanates. 
The  same  chemist  some  years  ago  obtained  phenyl  isothiocyanate.  Ally  I 
thiocyanate  has  long  been  known  as  a  natural  product. 

{N 
S  CH  '  ^  obtained  by  saturating  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate  with  ethyl  chloride  : 

also  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  ethylsulphate  and  potassium  thio- 
cyanate. It  is  a  mobile,  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a 
somewhat  pungent  odor  like  that  of  mercaptan.  It  boils  at  140^  C. 
(294. 80  F.).  With  ammonia  it  does  not  combine  directly,  but  yields  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition. 

The  methyl  and  amyl  thiocyanic  ethers  resemble  the  ethyl  compound, 
and  are  obtained  by  similar  processes.  The  methyl  ether  boils  at  about 
1320  C.  (269.eo  F.)  ;  the  amyl  ether  at  1970  C.  (386.60  F.). 

Ethyl  Isothiocyanate,  or  Ethylic  Thiocarbimide,  N  |  ^^^"  ,  is  produced  by 

distilling  diethyl-thiocarbamide  with  phosphoric  oxide,  which  abstracts 
ethylamine : 

»4X.  -  Hi'-  -  »{ssr 

Dietbyl-thfocarba-       Ethylamine.        Ethyl-i»othlo- 
mlde.  cyanate. 

This  ether  differs  essentially  in  all  its  properties  from  ethyl  thiocyanate. 
It  Iwils  at  1340  C.  (273.20  F.),  and  has  a  powerfully  irriUting  odor,  like 
that  of  mustard-oil,  and  quite  different  from  that  of  normal  ethyl  sulpho- 
cyanate.  It  unitt«  directly  with  ammonia  in  alcoholic  solution,  forming 
ethylthiooarbamide,  N,(CS)"(C,Hj)H„  and  forms  similar  compounds  with 
methylamine  and  ethylamine.  The  pungent  odor,  and  the  direct  combi- 
nation with  ammonia  and  amines,  are  characteristic  of  all  the  ethers  of 
this  group. 

nenyl  Imthiocyanate,  N(rS)"(C,H5),  is  obtained  by  distilling  phenysnl- 
pliocarbamide,  N,(CS)"(C,nj)U„  with  phosphoric  oxide  ;  iw^y/  woI*kh 
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emanate,  N(CS)"(G,oHy),  in  like  manner  from  dinaphthylsnlphocarbamide. 
The  former  boUs  at  220O  C.  (428©  F.). 

AU^fl  Isothiocyanate,  or  Allelic  Thiocarbimidej  N  -j  ^  u  . — This  is  the  in- 
tensely pungent  volatile  oil  obtained  bj  distilling  the  seeds  of  black 
mustard  with  water.  It  does  not  exist  ready-formed  in  the  seeds,  but  is 
produced  by  the  decomposition  ofmyronic  acid  under  the  influence  of 
my  r OS  in ,  an  albuminous  substance  analogous  to  the  synaptase  of  bitter 
almonds.  The  same  compound,  or  perhaps  its  isomeride,  normal  allyl 
thiooyanate,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  thiocyanate  or  silver 
thiocyanate  on  allyl  iodide  or  allyl  oxide. 

Oil  of  mustard  is  a  transparent,  colorless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  pos- 
sessing in  the  highest  degree  the  sharp  penetrating  odor  of  black  mustard. 
The  smallest  quantity  of  the  vapor  excites  tears,  and  is  apt  to  produce 
inflammation  of  the  eyes.  It  has  a  burning  taste,  and  rapidly  blisters  the 
skin.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.009  at  15^  C.  (590  F.).  It  boils  at  1480  C. 
(298.-4P  F.).  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether  ;  dissolves  sulphur  aud  phosphorus  when  heated,  and  deposits  them 
in  the  crystalline  state  on  cooling.  It  is  violently  oxidised  by  nitric  and 
by  nitromuriatio  acid.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  potassium  monosul- 
phide,  it  yields  potassium  thiocyanate  and  allyl  sulphide  (volatile  oil 
of  garlic). 

t(C,H5)NCS    4-    KjS    =    2KCNS    +     (C,Hj),S. 

It  likewise  yields  garlic  oil  when  decomposed  by  potassium.  Heated  to 
120O  C.  (248^  F.)  in  a  sealed  tube  with  pulverized  soda-lime,  it  yields  sodium 
thiocyanate  and  allyl  oxide,  the  oxidized  constituent  of  garlic  oil : 

2(C,Hj)NCS  +  Na,0  «  2NaCNS  +  (C,Hj),0. 

Aqueous  potash,  soda,  baryta,  and  the  oxides  of  lead,  silver,  and  mercury, 
in  presence  of  water,  convert  oil  of  mustard  into  sinapoline,  C7HJ2N2O, 
with  formation  of  metallic  sulphide  and  carbonate  ;  thus  : 

2(C3H0NCS  4-  3PbO  +  H,0  =  2PbS  +  PbCO,  -f  C^H„N,0. 

Sinapoline  is  a  basic  substance,  which  crystallizes  in  colorless  plates, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  having  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction. 

Oil  of  mustard  readily  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  thiosinamine, 

( (CS)" 
C^HjNS.NH,,   or  allyl-thiocarbamide,   Nj-JGjHj,   which  is  also  a 


i  (CS)" 
(     H, 


basic  compound,  forming  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  having  a  bitter  taste, 
and  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  does  not  affect  test-paper.  Thiosina- 
mine melts  when  heated,  but  cannot  be  sublimed.  Acids  combine  with  it, 
but  do  not  form  crystallizable  salts  ;  the  double  salts  of  the  hydrochloride 
with  platinic  and  mercuric  chlorides  are  the  most  definite. 

Thiosinamine  is  decomposed  by  metallic  oxides,  as  lead  oxide  or  mercuric 
oxide,  with  production  of  a  metallic  sulphide  and  sinamine,  C4HjNj,  a 
basic  compound  which  crystallizes  very  slowly  from  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution,  in  brilliant,  colorless  crystal^  containing  water.  It  has  a  power- 
fully bitter  taste,  is  strongly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  and  decomposes  ammo- 
nium salts  at  the  boiling  heat.  Its  oxalate  is  crystallizable.  The  formation 
of  sinamine  from  thiosinamine  by  the  action  of  mercuric  oxide  is  represented 
by  the  equation,  CJIgN^  +  HgO  =  HgS  +  H,0  -j-  C^H^N,. 

Seleniooyanateft. — ^A  series  of  salts  containing  selenium,  and  oorre- 
Bponding  in  composition  and  properties  with  the  thiocyanates,  have  been 
discovered  and  examined  by  Mr.  Crookes.* 

*  JoaroAl  of  the  DiemieAl  Society^  iv.  IS. 
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Cyanamide,  CN.NH,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chloride  or  bromide  of 
cjanogtiu  on  ammonia  dissolved  in  ether  : 

CNCl  +  NH,  =  HCl  +  CN.NH,, 
also  hy  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  sodamide,  NH,Na : 

CO,  +  2NH,Na  =  2NaOH  +  CN.NH,, 

and  by  desulphurizing  thiocarbamide  with  oxide  of  lead  or  mercury : 

Ca(JSH,),  +  O  «  CN,H,  +  H,0  +  S. 

Cyanamide  forms  colorless  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  melting  at  40^  C.  (1040  F.).  The  solutions  give  with  ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate  a  yellow  precipitate  of  argentooyanamide,  CN^g,,  and  with 
cupric  sulphate  a  black  precipitate  of  cuprocyanamide,  CN,Cu.  By  nitric, 
sulphuric,  or  phosphoric  acid  cyanamide  is  converted  into  carbamide, 
COCNU,),.    In  this  and  mo»t  of  its  reactions  it  behaves  as  if  it  had  the 

Structure  of  carbodiimide,   C^        ;    thus  : 


Snh  "*■  ^•''  "  ''''<«S^- 


Hydrogen  sulphide  converts  it,  in  like  manner,  into  thiocarbamide, 
CS(NH,),. 

Alcoholic  derivatives  of  cyanamide  are  formed  by  the  action  of  cyanogen 
chloride  on  primary  amines  dissolved  in  ether : 

CjHj.NH,  +  CNCl  =  HCl  +  CN.NHCCjHs)  ; 
EtbylAaaine.  EthylcyanAmide. 

also  by  heating  the  corresponding  thiocarbamides  with  mercuric  oxide  and 
water :  « 

^^<NH^^*'^*^  +   HgO  =  HgS  +  H,0  +  CN.NHCCHj). 

Methi/l-cyanamide  and  Ethyl-cyanamids  are  thick  uncrystallizable  syrnpe, 
heaving  a  neutral  reaction,  and  easily  converted  into  polymeric  modifica- 
tions. 

Allifl-cyanamide,  CN.NHCCgH^),  prepared  from  allyl-thiocarbamide,  easily 
changes   into   the   polymeric  compound,    triallymelamine,    CsN^H^ 

Dicyanimide^  NH(CN)„  is  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  normal 
potassium  cyanate : 

3(CN.0K)  +  KOH  =  NH(CN)^  +  CO,Kj  +  K,0. 

Dicyanodiamide^  C^N^H^  =  CjNj(N Hg)2  f fhmwi) ,  is  formed,  by  poly- 
merization  of  cyanamide,  when  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  is  left  to 
itself,  or  evaporated ;  also  when  thiocarbamide  is  boiled  with  mercuric 
oxide  or  silver  oxide.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  205O  C.  (401©  P.).  Op  adding 
silver  nitrate  to  its  aqueous  solution,  the  comjwund  C|N4HjAg4-NO,H  crys- 
tallizes out  in  silky  needles. 
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Cyannramides.— From  cjanario  aoid,  C,N,(OH)„  may  be  deriTed  thre« 
amidesi  viz. : 

^*{^^l^'  <^N«{(NH,),  C.N,(NH.). 

Ammelloe.  Ammeline.  Melamine. 

Melamine  or  Cyanuramide,  CgN^H^ssN^  <  ^  *  *^,  is  formed  by  poly 

merisation  of  oyanamide  when  the  latter  is  heated  to  150O ;  it  is,  however, 
more  easily  prepared  by  heating  melam  with  potaah-lye,  the  melam  then 
being  resolved  into  melamine  and  ammeline. 

Melamine  crystallizes  in  shining  rhombic  octohedrons,  easily  solnble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  well-crystallized  salts 
oontaining  1  equivalent  of  acid,  e.g.,  C,NfHf.HCl.  When  boiled  with 
acids  or  alkalies,  it  is  converted  successively,  by  assumption  of  H,0  and 
elimination  of  NH,,  into  ammeline,  ammelide,  and  cyanuric  acid. 

Trieihyl'  and  trimeihyl-melamine  are  formed  by  polymerization  of  ethyl- 
and  methyl-cyanamide,  when  the  aqueous  solutions  of  those  bodies  are 
evaporated.  They  are  crystalline,  strongly  alkaline  bodies,  which  are 
converted,  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  into  the  corresponding  deriva- 
tives of  ammeline,  and  ultimately  into  isocyanuric  ethers. 

{OH 
f  NH  ^    ,  is  a  white  powder  insoluble 

Id  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  forming 
crystalline  salts,  which  are  decomposed  by  water. 

Ammelide,  CjN^H^O,  «  ^i^j  j  niT^*  »  ^  *  ^^^*®  powder  which  dis- 

solves  in  alkalies  and  in  concentrated  acids,  but  does  not  form  definite 
salts  with  the  latter.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  gives  with  silver  nitrate  a 
white  precipitate  having  the  composition 


'sN.j 


OH 

OAg 

NH. 


Melam,  C,H,N„,  is  a  buff-colored,  insoluble,  amorphous  substance,  ob- 
tained by  the  distillation  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  at  a  high  temperature. 
It  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantity  by  intimately  mixing  1  part  of  per- 
fectly  dry  potassium  thiocyanate  with  2  parts  of  powdered  sal-ammoniac, 
and  heating  the  mixture  for  some  time  in  a  retort  or  flask  :  carbon  bisul- 
phide, ammonium  sulphide,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  disengaged 
and  volatilized,  while  a  mixture  of  melam,  potassium  chloride,  and  sal- 
ammoniac  remains ;  the  tw<^  latter  substances  are  removed  by  washing 
with  hot  water.  Melam  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
gives,  by  dilution  with  water  and  long  boiling,  cyanuric  aoid.  The  same 
bubstance  is  produced,  with  disengagement  of  ammonia,  when  melam  is 
fused  with  potassium  hydrate.  When  strongly  heated,  melam  is  resolved 
into  mellone  and  ammonia : — 

3CeN,iH^  =s  2C,N„  +  9NH, ; 

and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  moderation  strong  caustic  potash,  it  is  re- 
solved into  melamine  and  ammeline  : — 

C.NuH,  +  H,0  a  CjN.H,  +  C^li^Ufi. 
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Mellone  and  MeIloiiides.--The  name  mellone  was  given  by  Liebig 
to  a  yellow  insoluble  siibiitance  obtained  as  a  residue  in  the  decomposition 
of  perthiooyanogen,  or  of  roelam,  at  a  low  red  heat.  The  oompoeitiou  of 
the  product  thus  obtained  varies  with  the  duration  of  the  heating.  If  the 
decomposition  be  stopped  at  a  certain  point,  the  product  has  the  oomposi- 

tion  bt  dicyanuramide,  N,-^  (C,N,) '''  ;  but  this,  when  further  heated 


,  nJ(c,n,)' 


still,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  becomes  continually  richer  in  carbon,  ap- 
proaching, in  fact,  continually  nearer  to  the  composition  of  tricyanu- 
r  am  id e ,  C,N„  ^  ^t(^s^s)ai  ^^i^^  is  probably  the  ultimate  product  of 
the  decomposition,  though  it  has  never  been  actually  attained,  the  pro- 
duct always  containing  a  small  quantity  of  hydrogen,  however  long  the 
heating  may  be  continued. 

Mellone  is  also  produced  by  ignition  of  ammonium  thiocyanate  and  mer- 
cury thiocyanate.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia 
and  cyan  uric  acid. 

Mellonidos,  CgNiaM,  (M  denoting  a  monatomic  positive  radicle) .-« 
Tripotassic  mdlanide^  C,N|,K„  is  produced  by  ignition  of  potassium  thiocy- 
anate, the  preparation  being  greatly  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  a  metallio 
compound,  such  as  trichloride  of  antimony  or  bismuth,  capable  of  taking 
up  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  which  is  set  free  as  carbon  sulphide.  It  may  also 
be  prepared  by  fusing  potassium  thiocyanate  with  crude  mellone,  or  the 
ferrocyanide  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur.  The  fused  mass  obtained 
by  either  process  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  from  which  the  tripotassic 
mellonide  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  silky  needles,  containing  G(N„K,  + 
5H,0,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Acetic  acid  converts  this  salt 
into  dipotassic  mellonide^  CbH|,K,H,  which  is  also  soluble.  Hydrochloric 
acid  produces  the  numopotassic  gait,  G^NigKH,,  which  is  insoluble.  These 
three  salts  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  the  several  salts  of 
phosphoric  and  cyannric  acids.  Tripotassic  mellonide  produces,  with 
soluble  silver  salts,  a  white  precipitate,  G,N,3Ag,;  with  lead  salts 
and  mercury  salts,  precipitates  containing  respectively  (C^,g),Pb^  and 
(C,N,3)2Hg,.  The  latter,  dissolved  in  hydrocyanic  acid  and  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  yields  hydnmdlonic  acid,  C,N„H„  which  is  known 
only  in  solution,  has  an  acid  taste,  and  is  decomposed  by  evaporation  into 
ammonia  and  mellone. 

Cyamelurio  Acid,  CfNfOjH,. — ^The  potassium  salt  of  this  add  is 
formed  by  boiling  tripotassic  mellonide  with  strong  potash-lye,  and  the 
acid  itself  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  of  the  salt  by  a  mineral 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  precipitate.  It  is  a  strong  tribasio  acid, 
converted  by  heating  with  mineral  acids  into  cyanuric  add. 
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ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHBR8. 

The  term  alcohol,  originallj  limited  to  one  suhetance,  viz.,  spirit  of  wine, 
is  now  applied  to  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds,  many  of  which, 
in  their  external  characters,  exhibit  but  little  resemblance  to  common 
alcohol.  They  are  all,  however,  analogously  constituted,  having  the  com- 
position of  hydrocarbons  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  are 
replaced  by  hydroxyl ;  they  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  compounds  of 
hydroxyl  with  univalent  or  multivalent  hydrocarbon-radicles,  hence  called 
alcohol -radicles.  Thus  from  propane  C,H,,  are  derived  the  three 
alcohols  :-— 

C,H,(OH)  C,H,(OH),  C,Hj(OH), 

Propyl  aloohol.        Propene  alcohol.       Propeoyl  alcohol. 

Alcohols  are  accordingly  classed  as  monatomio,  diatomic,  triatomic,  etc.,  or 
generally  as  monatomio  and  polyatomic,  according  to  the  number  of 
hydroxyl-groups  which  they  contain,  or  according  to  the  equivalent  values 
of  their  hydrocarbon-radicles. 

The  replacement,  partial  or  total,  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  by 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  or  fluorine,  gives  rise  to  halo  lid  ethers; 
thus : — 

From  C.H7(0H)  are  derived  0,11,01,  C,HfBr,  etc. 
"     C,H,(OH),        "  C,HeCl(OH),  C,H,C1„  etc. 

**     CjHjCOH),        "  C,HjCl(OH)„  C,HsCl,(OH),  CjH^Cl,,  etc. 

These  substitutions  are  effected  by  treating  the  alcohols  with  the  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  and  iodides  of  hydrogen  or  phosphorus,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing equations,  which  represent  the  formation  of  ethyl  chloride  from  com- 
mon alcohol  :— 

CA(<>H)        +    BCl       «    H(OH)        +    C,H.a 
3C,H5(OH)      +    PCI,       =    P(OH),       +    aCjHjCl 
3CX(0H)      +    POCl,     =    PO(OH),     +    3C,H,C1 

Instead  of  the  bromides  and  iodides  of  phosphorus,  the  elements  phos- 
phorus and  bromine  or  iodine,  in  the  proportions  required  to  form  them, 
are  often  used  in  these  processes. 

These  haloid  ethers  are  also  formed  in  many  instances  by  direct  substi- 
tution of  chlorine,  bromine,  etc.,  for  hydrogen  in  saturated  hydrocarbons, 
as  explained  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  treatment  of  the  haloid  ethers  with  caustic  aqueous  alkalies  gives 
rise  to  a  substitution  opposite  to  that  exhibited  in  the  above  equations, 
reconverting  the  ethers  into  alcohols,  e,  g, : — 

c,H,a  4-  KOH  =a  Ka  +   c,h,(oh). 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  alcohol  thus  produced  is,  however,  con- 
verted, by  dehydration,  into  the  corresponding  define ;  e,g, :  C,H„0  —  HjO 
=  C,H,.  A  better  result  is  obtained  by  heating  the  haloM  ether  with  moist 
silver  oxide,  which  acts  like  a  hydroxide,  AgOH.  A  still  better  method 
Is  to  convert  the  alcoholic  chloride,  etc.,  into  an  acetate,  by  heating  it  with 
acetate  of  silver  or  potassium,  and  boil  the  resulting  acetic  ether  with 
caustic  potash  or  soda ;  thus :-« 
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CjHjCl    +    KC,H,0,    =    KCl    +     C,H..C,H,0, 
Potaeeium  Ethyl  acetate. 


acetate. 


and 


aHc.CjHjO,      +      KOH      =      C-HjOH      +     K.C,H,0, 
Ethyl  acetate.  Ethyl  alcohol.  Potaaflium 


acetate. 

The  replacement  of  the  hydrozyl  in  an  alcohol  b^  the  corresponding 
radicles,  potassoxyl,  OK,  methoxyl,  OCH„  ethoxyl,  OC^H^,  etc.  (p.  255), — 
or  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  hydroxyl  by  potassium,  methyl,  ethyl,  etc., — 
gives  rise  to  oxygen-ethers;  thus: — 

Cj^He(OH)   yields      C^HjCOK)     '  C,Hj(OCH,)        CJELJ^OC^EO 

£thyl  PotaBiium  Methyl  Ethyf 

alcohol.  ethylate.  ethylate.  ethylate. 

C-H.(OH),      "    C,H,(0H)(0C,H5)  C,H.(0C,H5), 

Ethene  Monethyllo  Dlethyllc 

alcohoL  ethenate.  ethenate. 

These  snbstitntions  may  be  effected  in  various  ways.  The  simplest  is 
to  replace  an  atom  of  hydrogen  in  the  alcohol  by  potassium  or  sodium,  and 
act  on  the  resulting  compound  with  a  haloid  ether ;  thus : — 

2C.H,(0H),    +      Na,      =    2C,H.(0H)  (ONa)    +    H^ 
ethene  Sodium 

alcohol.  ethenate. 

CjH/OHXONa)    +     C-HJ    =    Nal    +    C,H.(0H)(0C,H5) 
Sodium  Ethyl  Sodium.  Monethyllo 

ethenate.  Iodide.  Iodide.  ethenate. 

In  the  i>olyatomio  alcohols,  two  hydroxyl  groups  may  also  be  replaced 
by  one  atom  of  oxygen,  giving  rise  to  another  class  of  oxygen  ethers  ;  thus, 
from  ethene  alcohol,  C,H4(0H)„  is  derived  ethene  oxide,  G^H^O. 

The  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  alcohol  by  add 
radicles  (p.  509),  produces  ethereal  salts  or  compound  ethers: 
thus,  from  methyl  alcohol,  CH,(OH),  are  derived : — 

H  O 

1  " 

Methyl  nitrate,  CH,(ONO,),  or  H--C— O— N 


L 


II 

o 


H  OH 

Methyl  aoeUte,  CH,(OC,H,0),  or  H-— C— 0--C— €--H 

H  H 

H  O 

1  " 

Acid  methyl  sulphate,  0H,(OSO,H),  or  H— C— O— S— O—H 

H  0  H 

Neutral  methyl  sulphate,  CHjCOSOjCH,),  or  H— C— 0— S— O— €— H 

U  O  H 
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These  ethereal  salts  may  also  he  derived  from  the  corresponding  aoids 
by  substitution  of  aloohol-radicles  for  hydrogen,  being  in  fact  related  to 
the  alcohols  in  the  same  manner  as  metallic  salts  to  metallic  hydroxides. 
When  distiUed  with  alkalieSi  they  are  resolved  into  an  acid  and  an  al- 
cohol ;  e,  g, : 

CjHgCOCjHjO)    +     K(OH)    a    K(OC,H,0)    +     C,H5(0H) 
Ethyl  acetate.  PotaMium  PoUssium  Ethyl 

hydroxide.  acetate.  alcohol. 

The  number  of  compound  ethers  that  can  be  formed  by  a  given  acid  and 
alcohol  depends  upon  the  number  of  hydroxyl-groups  which  each  of  them 
contains,  in  other  words,  on  their  atomicity  :  thus,  ethyl  alcohol,  C^HgOU, 
and  acetic  acid,  C^HgO.OH,  both  of  which  are  monatomic,  yield  but  one 
ether,  viz.,  ethyl  acetate,  C,H,0.0.C,U5 ;  but  ethene  alcohol  or  glycol, 
C^I^.(OH)„  which  is  diatomic,  forms  two  ethers  with  acetic  acid,  viz. : 

Mono4U)etate.  Diacetate. 

and  glycerin,  C,H5(0H)„  which  is  triatomic,  forms  three  acetic  ethers, 
via.  * 

/OH  /OH  /O.C,H,0 

CjHj^OH  CjHj^O.CjHjO    C,H5^0.C,H,0 

NO.CjHjO  \O.C,H,0  Xo.CjHjO 

Aoetin.  Diaoetin.  Triaoetln. 

On  the  other  hand,  nitric  acid,  N0,.0H,  which  is  monatomic,  forms  but 
one  ethylic  ether,  viz.,  ethyl  nitrate,  NO^.O-G^H.^ ;  but  sulphuric  acid, 
S0,(0H),,  which  is  diatomic,  forms  two  ethylic  ethers,  viz. : 

Ethyl-sulphurio  Diethyllc 

aeld.  sulphate. 

Compound  ethers  are  formed :  1.  By  the  action  of  the  acids  upon 
alcohols  ;  0.  g. : 

CjHj.OH    +    NO.OH    «    HjO    +    N0.0.C,H, 
Ethyl  alcohol.    Nitroui  aold.  Ethyl  nitrite. 

This  action  takes  place  slowly  at  ordinary,  more  quickly  at  high  tempera- 
tures ;  but  the  etherification  is  never  complete,  as  the  water  separated  in 
the  process  always  exerts  a  reverse  action  on  the  ether,  reconverting  part 
of  it  into  alcohol  and  acid. 

Polybasio  acids,  acting  upon  alcohols,  produce  for  the  most  part  acid 
ethers. 

2.  By  the  action  of  chlorides  of  acid  radicles  on  alcohols  or  their  sodium 
derivatives : 

80,CL    +      2(C.Hs.0H)      a    2Ha    +    SO/O.CjHjj), 
SulphuTlo  Ethyl  alcohol.  Ethyl  sulphate, 

chloride. 

3.  By  the  action  of  haloYd  ethers  on  the  potassium  or  silver  salts  of  the 
corresponding  acids : 

C,H,O.OAg    +     C,HJ    »    Agl    +    C,H,0.0.0,H5. 

Neutral  compound  ethers  are  mostly  volatile :  the  acid  ethers  are  non- 
volatile, and  as  they  still  contain  unreplaced  hydrogen  belonging  to  one 
49* 
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or  more  HO  groups,  they  act  as  acids,  ezehaiigmg  this  hydrogen  for  metals 
or  for  aloohol-radioltis. 

All  compound  ethers,  but  especially  the  acid  ethers,  are  resoWed  into 
their  components,  alcohol  and  acid,  by  heating  them  with  water,  or  more 
easily  with  potash  or  soda  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  : 

CjHjO.O.CjHj    +    KOH    SB    CjHjO.O.K    +    C^,.OH 
Ethyl  Metate.  PotMsiUte  Ethyl 

acetate.  aloohoL 

This  process  is  called  saponification,  a  term  originally  applied  to 
the  formation  of  soaps  by  boiling  neutral  fats  (glycerin-ethers)  with  caustic 
alkali,  but  now  extended  to  all  similar  decompositions. 

Isomerism  in  the  Compound  Ethers, — ^The  ethers  of  polybasic  organic  acids 
exhibit  isomeric  modifications,  depending  on  the  structure  of  the  acid  itself. 
The  most  important  case  of  this  kind  of  isomerism  is  presented  by  the 
sulphurous  ethers. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  susceptible  of  two  modifications,  vis. : 

0  0 

HO— S— OH  or  S0<2h  H— S— OH  or  SO,<^g 

0 
SymmetrioaL  Uneyinmetrioal. 

Both  these  modifications  yield  neutral  alcoholic  deriyatiyes  or  sulphur- 
ous ethers,  but  only  the  unsymmetrical  acid  appears  to  form  add  ethers, 
and  these  acid  ethers  are  called  sulphonic  acids,  €.g*: 

Symmetrical: 

DimethyUc  sulphite,  SO<^g» 

Unsymmetrical : 

Methysulphonic  add,  ^i<CoH* 

Methylic    methysulphonate,      ^t^ocb. 

The  sulphonic  acids  are  formed  by  the  following  general  reactions :— > 

1.  By  heating  the  haloid  ethers  to  12(V-150O  G.  (248^-3020  p.)  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  sulphite ;  thus : 

CAi  +   so,<5j  »  so,<^  +  KI 

Potasslam  ethyl- 
sulphonate. 

C,H.Br,  +    2SO,<5g   =  "^C.H,    +     2KBr 

PotAMium  ethene- 
sulphonate. 

2.  By  oxidation  of  the  hydrosulphides  (mercaptans)  and  disulpbldes 
^also  of  the  thiocyanates)  of  the  alcohol  radicles  with  nitric  add : 

s<^=»    +    o.   -  «>.<S^ 

(C,H^S,    +    0(    +    H,0    »    C,H,.2<aO,.OH). 
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This  mode  of  formation  shows  that  the  eulphur-atom  of  a  snlphonio  aoid 
is  directly  nnited  to  the  aloohol-radiole  (and  therefore  to  an  atom  of  car- 
bon), and  henoe  it  maj  be  inferred,  from  the  first  reaction,  that  in  the 
metallic  salphites  an  atom  of  metal  is  also  directly  united  to  the  sulphur. 
The  Bulphonio  acids  are  yerj  stable  compounds,  not  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing with  caustic  alkaline  solutions.  When  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide, 
however,  they  are  resolved  into  an  alcohol  and  sulphurous  acid : 

CgH5.S0,.0K    +    KOH    a    C,H,.OH    +    K.SO,.OK. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachlorides  they  are  converted  into  acid 
chlorides  or  chloranhydrides,  which,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen, 
may  be  converted  into  mercaptans : 

C,H5.S0,.0H    +     PCI5    a    PCljO    +    HCl    +     Cfiy&0,.Ci 
and  C,H4.S0,.C1      +     3H,      =    HCl       +    2H,0  +     C,H^.SH. 

The  ethers  of  the  sulphonio  acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  acid 
chlorides  on  the  sodium-alcohols : 

CA.SO^Cl    +    Na.OC,Hc    »    NaQ  +    C2H5.SO,.OC,H5. 

They  are  identical  with  the  neutral  ethers  of  unsymmetrlcal  sulphurous 
acid,  and  may  accordingly  be  also  produced  by  the  action  of  silver  sulphite 
on  alcoholic  iodides : 

Ag.SO,.OAg    +    2C|HJ    a    2AgI    +    C2H(.SO,.O.C,H5. 
Analogous  to  the  sulphonio  acids  are  the  snlphinic  acids,  or  add 

IT 

ethers  of  hyposulphurons  acid,  SO^  q„  ,  the  sine  salts  of   which   are 

formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  the  sine  compqunds  of  the 
alcohol-radicles  ;  e.  g: 

Zn<C^    +    2S0,    -    SO<g^„^SO. 

By  converting  the  sine  salts  into  barium  salts,  and  decomposing  the 
latter  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  free  sulphinic  acids  are  obtained  as  strongly 
acid  liquids  which  decompose  when  heated,  e.  g : 

The  phosphorous  ethers  likewise  exhibit  isomeric  modifications, 
derivable  from  symmetrical  and  unsymmetrlcal  phosphorous  acid  P(OH), 
and  HPOCOH),.  The  neutral  ethers  of  symmetrical  phosphorous  acid  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorous  trichloride  on  the  alcohols.  The 
ethylic  ether  P(0.C,H5)„  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  191©  C.  (276.80  p.). 

Unsymmetrical  phosphorous  acid  yields  acid  ethers  called  phosphonic 

acids,  e.g.y  (C,H5)P0-^?S  ,  which  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 

acid  on  the  primary  phosphines : 

CHj.PH,    +    0,    as    CH,.PO(OH), 
Primary  metnyl  Hethylphosphonio 

phosphiae.  aold. 

They  are  crystalline  bodies  resembling  spermaceti,  dissolve  in  water, 
have  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  act  as  bibasic  acids,  forming  acid  and 
neutral  salts. 
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Carbinol,  or  Methyl  alcohol 


C(OH)H, 


C(OH)H,CH, 

C(OH)H,C,H. 

C(OH)H(CIL), 

C(OH)H,(CA) 
C(OH)H,CH(CH,), 


Methyl  carbinol,  or  Ethyl  alcohol  . 

Ethyl  carbinol,  or  Propyl  alcohol   . 

Dimethyl  carbinol,  or  Pseudopropyl  alcohol 

Propyl  carbinoli  or  Butyl  alcohol   . 

Isopropyl  carbinol,  or  kobutyl  alcohol  . 

Methyl-ethyl  carbinol,  or  Secondary  Butyl  alcohol    C(OH)HCH,C,H," 

Trimethyl  carbinol,  or  Tertiary  Butyl  alcohol         .    C(OH)(CH,),. 

Primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohols  are  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  products  which  they  yield  by  oxidation.  Primary  alcohols 
of  the  series  C„H^4,0,  containing  the  group  CH,OH,  are  converted  by 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  first  into  the  corresponding  aldehydes 
C^Hj^O  by  removal  of  H,,  or  conversion  of  the  group  CH,OH  IntoCOH,  and 
then  by  further  oxidation  into  the  corresponding  acids  C^Hj^O,  (fatty 
acids)  ;  thus : — 

CH^— CH^— CHjOH    +    O    B    H,0    +    CHjr-CH,P-<X)H 
Normal  propyl  aleohoL  Propyl  aldehyde. 

CH^— CH,— CHjOH    +    0,   as    2H,0  +    CH,— CH--.COOH 
Normal  propyl  alcohoL  Proprlonio  aeid. 

A  secondary  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  which  contains  two  alcohol- 
radicles  united  by  the  group  GHOH,  is  converted,  by  removal  of  H,  from 
this  group,  into  a  k  e  t  o  n  e ,  which  is  a  compound  consisting  of  two  alcohol- 
radicles  joined  by  the  group  CO ;  thus : — 

CH-— CHOH--CH,    +    0    sa    H,0    +    CH,— CO— CH, 
Seooncfary  propyl  alcoool.  Dimethyl  ketoae. 

Conversely,  the  aldehydes  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen  (action  of  so- 
dium amalgam)  are  converted  into  primary  alcohols,  and  the  ketones  by 
similar  treatment  into  secondary  alcohols. 

Tertiary  alcohols  do  not  yield  by  oxidation  either  aldehydes,  ketones,  or 
acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  the  alcohols  them- 
selves, but  are  split  up  into  compounds  containing  a  smaller  number  of 
carbon-atoms ;  tertiary  butyl  alcohol,  for  example,  into  formic  and  pro- 
prionic  acid : — 

(CH,),.COH    -f    O4    =s    CH,0,    +    CgH^O,    +    H,0. 
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Methyl  Alcohol,  Hydrozymethane,  Carbinol,  Me- 
thol,  CU4O  or  CH,(0H).— This  is  the  simplest  member  Of  the  series.  It 
is  produced  :— 

alcohols,  proper  or  primary  alcohols,  which  may   also  be  called  methols; 
thus— 

otTStiyUMeihol.  or  Lioprousri-MethoL 


Propyl  Alcohol  Isobutyl  Alcohol 

or  Ethyl-Methol.  or  Isoprouyl-I^ 

(OH,OH  fCH«t 

Prliraiy B^i  ^"iSS* 


pyl.MetJ 
CH«OH 


Ethyl-Methyl 
P»     *  ■ 


Dimethyl  PseudoL  PseudoL 

Secondary HO  OH  |  ggj  HOHO  |  g^ 

Ethyl-Dimethyl 
Trimethyl  Osrblnol.  Oarbinol. 

Tertiary        .       .      ...      .    HO.CjOH,  ^^'^icH! 
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1.  From  manh-gas,  bj  sabjecting  that  compound  to  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine in  sunshine,  wherebj  chloromethane,  or  methjl  chloride,  CH3CI,  is 
prodttoed,  and  distilling  with  potash. 

2.  Prom  wintergreen  oil,  which  consist  chiefljof  acid  methjl  salicylate, 
Cf  H^Og.H.CH,,  by  distillation  with  potash,  whereby  potassium  salicylate  is 
formed,  and  methyl  alcohol  distils  over : — 

CjH^Oj.H.CH,    +    KOH    »    C^H^O.-HK    +    CH,(OH). 

This  reaction,  which  consists  in  the  interchange  of  methyl  and  potassium, 
prields  very  pure  methyl  alcohol. 

3.  From  crude  wood-yinegar,  the  watery  liquid  obtained  by  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  wood :  it  was  in  this  liquid  that  methyl  alcohol  was 
first  discovered  by  P.  Taylor,  in  1812:  hence  it  is  often  called  wood-spirit. 
Crude  wood-vinegar  probably  contains  about  -^  part  of  methyl  alcohol, 
which  is  separate  from  the  great  bulk  of  the  liquid  by  distilling  it,  and 
collecting  apart  the  first  i>ortions  which  pass  over.  The  acid  solution  thus 
obtained  is  neutralised  with  slaked  lime,  and  the  clear  liquid,  separated 
from  the  oil  which  floats  on  the  surface,  and  from  the  sediment  at  the  bot- 
tom is  again  distilled.  A  volatile  liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which  burns 
like  weak  spirit ;  this  may  be  strengthened  by  rectification,  and  ultimately 
rendered  pure  and  anhydrous  by  careful  distillation  from  quicklime  at  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath. 

Pure  methyl  alcohol  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  very  similar  in  smell  and 
taste  to  ethyl  alcohol :  crude  wood-spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  which  con- 
tains many  impurities,  has  an  offensive  odor  and  a  nauseous,  burning  taste. 
Methyl  alcohol  boils  at  66.6O  C.  (151.90  F.),  and  has  a  density  of  0.798  at 
200  C.  (68O  p.).  Vapor-density  (referred  to  hydrogen)  =  16.  Methyl 
alcohol  when  pure  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water :  it  dissolves  resins 
and  volatile  oils  as  freely  as  ethyl  alcohol,  and  is  often  substituted  for  ethyl 
alcohol  in  various  processes  in  the  arts.  It  may  be  burnt  instead  of  ordi- 
nary spirit  in  lamps :  the  flame  is  pale-colored,  like  that  of  ethyl  alcohol, 
and  deposits  no  soot.  Methyl  alcohol  dissolves  caustic  baryta :  the  solu- 
tion deposits,  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  acicular  crystals,  containing 
BaO.SCH^O.  It  dissolves  calcium  chloride  in  large  quantity,  and  gives  rise 
to  a  crystalline  compound  containing  CaCl,.2CH40. 

/^CMstum  and  sodium  dissolve  in  it,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  yielding 
potassium  and  sodium  methylates,  CHgOK,  and  CH^ONa. 

By  oxidation,  as  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  black, 
it  is  converted  into  formic  acid,  CH,0,,  which  is  derived  from  it  by  substi- 
tution of  1  atom  of  oxygen  for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  : 

CH^O    -f    0,    =    H,0    -h    CHjO,. 

Methyl  Chloride,  or  Chloromethane,  CH,Cl,  is  formed  when  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  methane  (marsh-gas)  and  chlorine  is  exposed 
to  reflected  sunlight.  It  is  more  easily  prepared,  however,  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  of  common  salt,  1  part  of  wood-spirit,  and  3  parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  gaseous  body,  which  may  be  conve- 
niently collected  over  water,  as  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  that  liquid.  It 
is  colorless;  has  a  peculiar  odor  and  sweetish  taste,  and  bums,  when 
kindled,  with  a  pale  flame,  greenish  towards  the  edges,  like  most  combus- 
tible chlorine- oompounds.  Its  density,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is 
25.25 ;  it  is  not  liquefied  at  — 18^  C.  (O.40  F.).  The  gas  is  decomposed 
by  transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube,  with  slight  deposition  of  carbon, 
into  hydrochloric  add  gas  and  a  hydrocarbon  which  has  been  but  little 
examined.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  it  is  successively  con- 
verted into  methene  ddoride^  or  dichhromethane,  CUjCl,,  a  liquid  boiling  at 
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30.50  C.  (86.90  F.)  ;  methenyl  ddaride^  tridUarometheme,  or  cklorqform,  CHCI, ; 
and  carbon  tetrachiande,  CCI4. 

Methyl  Iodide,  or  lodomethane,  CH,I,  is  a  oolorless  and  feebly  00m- 
bustible  liquid,  obtained  bjr  distilling  together  1  part  of  phosphorus,  8  of 
iodine,  and  12  or  15  of  methjl-aloohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  has  a 
density  of  2.237,  and  boils  at  440  C.  (111.2^  F.).  The  density  of  its 
vapor,  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity,  is  71.  When  digested  in  sealed  tubes 
witli  zinCf  it  yields  a  colorless  gaseous  mixture  containing  ethane,  or  dime* 
thyl,  C,H„  and  the  residue  contains  sine  iodide,  together  with  zino  methide, 
Zn(CH^, : 

2CH,I    +    Zn    B    Znl,     +    C^ 
2CH,I    +     Zn,     ss    Znl,    +     Zn(CHO,. 

Methyl  Ether,  Methyl  Ozide,  or  Methoxyl-methane,  C,H«Osi 

(CH,)|0=sC  <  Q^„  .—This  compound,  whioh  bears  the  same  relation  to 

methyl  alcohol  that  anhydrous  potassium  ozide  bears  to  potassium  hy- 
droxide, is  produced  by  abstraction  of  the  elements  of  water  from  methyl 
alcohol :  2CH^0  —  H,0  =  C,H,0. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  neating  1  part  of  methyl-alcohol  and  4  parts  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  passes  over  as  a  oolorless  gas,  which  may 
be  collected  over  mercury.  It  does  not  liquefy  at  — IflO  C.  (3.20  F.).  It 
has  an  ethereal  odour,  and  burns  with  a  pale  and  feebly-luminous  flame. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1.617  referred  to  air,  or  23  referred  to  hydrogen  as 
unity.  Cold  water  dissolves  about  33  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  acquir- 
ing thereby  its  characteristic  taste  and  odor :  on  boiling  the  solution,  the 
gas  is  again  liberated.  Alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
aoid  dissolve  it  in  still  larger  quantity. 

Methyl  Nitrate,  CH,.NO„  or  CH,.O.NO,.  This  ether  is  obtained  by 
distilling  50  gramd  of  pounded  nitre  with  50  grams  of  methyl  alcohol  and 
100  grams  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  retort  without  external  heating.  It  is  a 
colorless  liquid  of  sp.  gr.  1.182  at  20©  C.  (68°  F.)  ;  boils  at  60O  C.  (140O  F.) ; 
has  a  faint  ethereal  odor.  Its  vapor  detonates  violently  when  heated  to 
150O  C.  (3020  F.).  Heated  with  alooholie  aiiummta,  it  yields  methylamine 
nitrate,  CH^N.NOgH.    Distilled  with  aqueous  potash^  it  yields  methyl  ether. 

Methyl  mtrite,  CH,.O.NO,  isomeric  with  nitromethane,  CH,.NO,  (p. 
552),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  a 
gas  having  a  pleasant  odor,  and  condensing  at  very  low  temperatures  to  a 
yellowish  liquid  which  boils  at  — 120  C.  (10.40  F.). 

Methyl  Snlphates. — Sulphuric  aoid,  being  a  bibasio  add,  yields  two 
methyl  ethers— one  acid,  the  other  neutral. 

Aad  Methjfl  sulphate^  Methyl  and  Hydrogen  sulphate,  MethyUulphaic  add, 

or  Sulphomethylic  add,  GHg.H.SO^,  or  S0,<^^^  .—To  prepare  this  aoid 

ether,  1  part  of  methyl  alcohol  is  slowly  mixed  with  two  parts  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  left 
to  cool,  after  which  it  is  diluted  with  water,  and  neutralized  with  barium 
carbonate.  The  solution  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphate,  and  evapo- 
rated, first  in  a  water-bath,  and  afterwards  in  a  vacuum  to  the  proper 
degree  of  concentration.  The  salt  crystallises  In  beautiful,  square,  color- 
less tables,  containing  (CH,),Ba(S04),.2H,0,  which  efiloresoe  in  dry  air, 
and  are  r&rj  soluble  in  water.    By  exactly  precipitating  the  base  from 
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this  subBtanoe  with  dilate  aalpharic  add,  and  leaving  the  filtered  liquid 
to  evaporate  in  the  air,  methyls ulph uric  acid  maj  be  procured  in  the  form 
of  a  BOUT,  fijrupy  liquid,  or  in  minute  acicular  crystals,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.     It  is  very  instable,  being  easily  decomposed  by  heat. 

IhtoMuum,  methyUtdpkatef  CH,KSOi,  crystallizes  in  small,  nacreous,  deli- 
quescent rhombic  tables.     The  lead  salt  is  also  very  soluble. 

Neutral  Methyl  sulphate^  or  Dimethylie  wlphtUe  (jC^^^,  or  SO,(OCH,),.— 
This  ether  is  prepared  by  distilling  1  part  of  methyl  alcohol  with  8  or  10 
parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid :  the  distillation  may  be  carried  nearly  to 
dryness.  The  oleaginous  liquid  found  in  the  receiver  is  agitated  with 
water,  and  purified  by  rectification  from  powdered  anhydrous  baryta.  The 
product  is  a  colorl'^ss,  oily  liquid,  of  alliaceous  odor,  having  a  density  of 
1.324,  and  boiling  at  18do  C.  (370.4P  F.).  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  but  decomposed  by  that  liquid,  slowly  in  the  cold, 
rapidly  and  with  violence  at  a  boiling  temperature,  into  methylsulphuric 
acid  and  and  methyl  alcohol.  Anhydrous  lime  and  baryta  have  no  action 
on  this  ether :  their  hydrates,  however,  and  those  of  potassium  and  sodium, 
decompose  it  instantly,  with  production  of  a  methylsulphate  of  the  base, 
and  methyl  alcohol.  When  neutral  methylsulphate  is  heated  with  common 
salt,  it  yields  sodium  sulphate  and  methyl  chloride ;  with  mercuric  cya- 
nide, or  potassium  cyanide,  it  gives  a  sulphate  of  the  base  and  methyl 
cyanide ;.  with  dry  sodium  formate,  it  yields  sodium  sulphate  and  methyl 
formate. 

Metbyl  Sulphite  (symmetrical),  SO(O.CH,)|,  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphur  dichloride,  S,CL,  on  methyl  alcohol,  as  a  fragrant  liquid  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.045,  and  boiling  at  121o  C.  (249.80  p.). 

Methykralphonic  Add,  CH,.SO,H,  is  prepared  by  heating  methyl 
iodide  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  or  sodium  sulphite,  con- 
verting the  resulting  methylsulphonate  into  a  leadrsalt,  decomposing  the 
latter  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution.  The 
acid  then  remains  as  a  viscid  uncrystallizable  liquid,  soluble  in  water. 
its  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  well ;  the  barium  salt, 
(CU9.S0,)2.Ba,  in  rhombic  plates. 

MethyUdphimic  Ckloriie,  CH,.SO,.Cl,  boils  at  1530  C.  (307.4P  F.),  and  is 
decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  methylsulphonic  acids. 

TrichloromethyUulphonic  Cldoride,  CC1,.S0,.C1,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
moist  chlorine  on  carbon  bisulphide.  To  prepare  it,  a  mixture  of  500 
grams  of  hydrochloric  acid,  300  grams  of  coarsely  poundod  potassium  di- 
chromate,  200  grams  of  nitric  acid,  and  30  grams  of  carbon  bisulphide  is 
left  to  itself  in  an  open  flask  for  about  a  week,  water  is  added,  and  the 
crystals  of  the  compound,  CCI4SO,,  are  separated  from  the  saline  solution 
by  filtration.  ♦ 

The  chloride  or  chloranhydride  thus  formed  is  a  colorless  crystalline 
body,  which  melts  at  135©  C.  (2760  F.),  and  boiU  at  170©  C.  (3380  F.). 
It  has  a  camphorous  tear-exciting  odor,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
is  insoluble  in  water. 

TrichloromeihiUulphonic  Acid,  CCI3.SO5H,  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  chlo- 
ride just  described  with  baryta-water,  and  decomposing  the  resulting 
barium  salt  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  prisms  ; 
the  barium  salt,  (CCl,.SO,),Ba-f-H,0,  in  laminae. 

This  trichlorinated  acid  heated  in  aqueous  solution  with  sodium-amal- 
gam is  converted  successively  into  the  acids,  CUClj.SOjiH,  CU^CLSOgH, 
and  finally  into  methylsulphonic  acid,  CHs.SOjH.  This  series  of 
reactions,  discovered  by  Kolbe  in  1845,  afforded  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  the  formation  of  an  organic  compound  from  inorganic  materials. 
50 
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Methyl  Bonte,  (CH,),BO, « B(OCH,)„  is  formed  lij  the  aetioD  of 
gaaeouB  boron  chloride  on  anhjdroiiB  methyl  aloohol.  It  is  a  limpid  liquid, 
of  specific  grayity  0.9551  at  (P,  boiling  at  720  C.  (I6I.6O  F.).  Water  d»- 
oompoeee  it  into  boric  add  and  methyl  alcohol. 

Methyl  Phoephatee. — ^Two  methyl  phoephates,  tIx.,  methylphoepho- 
ric  acid,  FO(OU),(OCU,),  and  dimethylphoephoric  acid,  PO(OH)(OCH^„ 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  phoBphoros  oxychloride  on  methyl  alcohol 
under  diiferent  ciroomstanoea. 

Methyl-phoephonlo  Aold,  (CH,)PO.(OH)s  (p.  583),  la  a  ciysUlline 
body  melting  at  105^  C.  (22IO  F.),  and  converted  by  phosphorna  trichloride 
into  methylphosphonic  chloride,  (CH,)PO.Cl„  which  melts  at  320  C. 
(89.60  p.),  boils  at  163^  c.  (325.40  F.),  and  is  reconverted  into  the  acid 
by  the  action  of  water. 

Dimethylphosphinlo  acid,  (CH,),PO.OH,  is  a  mass  resembling 
paraffin,  melting  at  760  C.  (I68.8O  F.),  and  volatilizing  without  decompo- 
sition. 

On  ifeMyZ-artontc  and  Meth^l-arsimc  Adds,  see  Absbhic  Basbb. 

Methyl  SiUoate,  Si(OCH,).,  is  obtained  by  acting  upon  perfectly  pore 
and  dry  methyl  aloohol  with  silicium  tetrachloride,  and  distilling. the  pro- 
dact.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  pleasant,  ethereal  odor,  specific  gravity 
1.0589  at  00,  distilling  between  1210  and  1260  C.  (249.80  and  258.8^  F.). 
It  dissolves  with  moderate  facility  in  water,  and  the  solution  does  not  be- 
come turbid,  from  separation  of  silica,  for  some  weeks.  Its  observed 
vapor-density  is  5.38  referred  to  air,  or  77.6  referred  to  hydrogen,  the  cal- 
culated number  being  76. 

Methyl  Hydroenlphlde,  CH,SH,  also  called  Methyl  Meroaptan.— 

This  compound,  which  has  the  composition  of  methyl  aloohol  with  the 
oxygen  replaced  by  sulphur,  is  formed  by  distilling  in  a  water-bath,  with 
efficient  condensation,  a  mixture  of  calcium  methylsulphate  and  potassium 
hydroeulphide : 

Ca(CH,),(S04),  +  2KSH  as  K^^  +  GaSO^  +  2CUfiU. 

It  is  a  liquid  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an  extremely  offensive  odor. 
It  forms  with  lead-acetate  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  with  mercuric  oxide  a 
white  compound,  (CH3)j9,Hg,  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining 
lamina. 

Methyl  Sulphide,  (CH,)^,  or  HgC  8  CH,,  is  obtained  by  passing 
gaseous  methyl  chloride  into  a  solution  of  potassium  monoeulphide  in 
methyl  aloohol.  It  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  fetid  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
0.845  at  210  C.  (69.80  F.),  boiling  at  410  C.  (105.80  F.).  It  forms  several 
substitution-products  with  chloride. 

Methyl  BUndphidey  (CH3)|S,,  is  prepared  by  passing  gaseous  methyl  chlo- 
ride through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  bisulphide.  It  is  a  limpid, 
strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.046  at  180  C. 
(64.4^  F.),  and  an  intolerable  odor  of  onions ;  boils  between  II60  and 
II80  G.  (244.40  F.).  It  forms  substitution  products  with  bromine  and 
chlorine. 

By  substituting  pentasulphide  for  bisulphide  of  potassium  in  the  pre- 
ceding preparation,  a  trisulphide  of  methyl,  (CH,)^,  is  obtained,  boiling  at 
about  2000  C.  (3920  F.). 
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Methyl  Tellnrlde,  or  Tellnro-metliyl,  (CH3)sTe,  obtained  by  distil- 
ling potassium  telluride  with  potassium  methylsulphate,  is  an  oily  fetid 
liquid,  resembling  ethyl  telluride,  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  The 
corresponding  seleniam-componnd  has  also  been  obtained. 
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Ethyl   Alcohol,   Hydrozyl-ethane,   or  Methyl    Carbonol, 

CH, 
,(0H) 


C,H.O    »   C,H6(0H)    =      I    ' 


This  important  oomponnd,  the  oldest  and  best  known  of  the  whole  group 
of  alcohols,  and  generally  designated  by  the  simple  name  ''alcohol,"  is 
produced : — 

1.  From  ethene,  C^H^,  by  addition  of  the  elements  of  water.  When 
ethene  gas  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  violently  agitated  together  for  a 
loug  time,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  ethyls ulphurio  acid,  €,119804,  is  pro- 
duced; and  this  compound,  distilled  with  water,  yields  sulphurio  acid 
and  ethyl  alcohol : — 

CjH^SO^    +    H,0    as    H^SO^    +    CjH,0. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  ethene  can  be  formed  by  addition  of  hydrogen  to 
acetylene,  C,H„  which  is  itself  formed  by  direct  combination  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  aloohol  can  be  produced  synthetically 
from  its  elements. 

'2.  From  ethyl  chloride,  bromide  or  iodide  by  the  reactions 
already  mentioned  (p.  643). 

3.  By  the  fermentation  of  certain ■  kinds  of  sugar.  When  a  mode- 
rately waim  solution  of  cane-sugar  or  grape-sugar  (glucose)  is  mixed  with 
certain  albuminous  matters,  as  blood,  white  of  egg,  flour-paste,  and  espe- 
cially beer-yeast,  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  a  peculiar  process,  called /er- 
mentatian,  is  set  up,  by  which  the  sugar  is  resolved  into  ethyl  alcohol  and 
earbon  dioxide.  In  the  case  of  glucose,  G,H„Oc,  these  products  result  from 
a  simple  splitting  up  of  the  molecule ; — 

C,H„Oe    =    2C0,    +    2C,H«0. 

Cane-sugar,  CnH^^O,,,  is  first  converted  into  glucose  by  assumption  of  water, 
(C,,H,20„  -f-  H,0  =  iSCeHijO,),  and  the  latter  is  then  decomposed  as  above.* 
If  ordinary  canensugar  be  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  a  due 
proportion  of  active  yeast  added,  and  the  whole  maintained  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  210L.26O  C.  (700-800  F.),  the  change  will  go  on  with  great  rapidity. 
The  gas  disengaged  is  nearly  pure  carbon  dioxide :  it  is  easily  collected 
and  examined,  as  the  fermentation,  once  commenced,  proceeds  perfectly 
well  in  a  close  vessel,  such  as  a  large  bottle  or  flask  fitted  with  a  cork  and 
a  conducting  tube.  When  the  efl'ervescence  is  at  an  end,  and  the  liquid 
has  become  clear,  it  will  yield  alcohol  by  distillation. 

*  Side  by  side  with  this  prinelptil  decomposition,  a  variety  of  other  ehnnges  are 
simultaneouslj  Acoomplisned.  Aeoordlng  to  Pasteur,  glycerin,  suooinio  acid,  c<>l- 
lulose,  fats,  and  occasionally  lactic  acid,  are  observed  amonflr  the  pro<luctB  of  aloo- 
holie  fermentation.  Some  of  the  homologues  of  ethyl  alcohol  are  also  found 
among  the  products. 
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The  spirit  first  obtained  bj  distilling  a  fermented  saccharine  liquid  is 
yery  weak,  being  dilated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water.  By  a  second 
distillation,  in  which  the  first  portions  of  the  distilled  liquid  are  collected 
apart,  it  may  be  greatly  strengthened :  the  whole  of  the  water  cannot, 
however,  be  thus  removed.  The  strongest  rectified  spirit  of  wine  of  com- 
merce has  a  density  of  about  0.835,  and  yet  contains  13  or  14  per  cent,  of 
water.  Pure  or  absolute  alcohol  may  be  obtained  from  it  by  r^istilling  it 
with  half  its  weight  of  fresh  quicklime.  The  lime  is  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  and  put  into  a  retort ;  the  alcohol  is  added,  and  the  whole  mixed 
by  agitation.  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  securely  stopped  with  a  cork,  and 
the  mixture  left  for  several  days.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  off  by  the  heat 
of  a  water-bath. 

Pure  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  of  pungent  and  agreeable  taste 
and  odur ;  its  specific  gravity,  at  15.50  C.  (60O  F.),  is  0.7938,  and  that  of 
its  vapor,  referred  to  air,  1.613.  It  is  very  iufiammable,  burning  with  a 
pale  bluish-flame,  free  from  smoke ;  it  has  never  been  frozen.  Alcohol 
bells  at  78.40  C.  (1730  F.)  when  in  the  anhydrous  state ;  in  a  diluted  sUta 
the  boiling  point  is  higher,  being  progressively  raised  by  each  addition  of 
water.  In  the  act  of  dilution  a  contraction  of  volume  occurs,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  rises  many  degrees :  this  takes  place  not  only 
with  pure  alcohol,  but  also  with  rectified  spirit.  Alcohol  is  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions,  and,  indeed,  has  a  great  attraction  for  the  latter, 
absorbing  its  vapor  from  the  air,  and  abstracting  the  moisture  from  mem- 
branes and  other  similar  substances  immersed  in  it.  The  solvent  powers 
of  alcohol  are  very  extensive  ;  it  dissolves  a  great  number  of  saline  com- 
pounds, and  likewise  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash.  With  some 
salts  it  forms  definite  crystalline  compounds,  called  alcoholates:  with 
zinc  chloride f  ZnCl2.2C,H0O  ;  with  calcium  chloride,  CaCl^'^s^e^  >  Yriih  mag^ 
neaium  nitrate^  Mg^liO^)^.6C^Ufi,  Alcohol  dissolves,  moreover,  many  or- 
ganic substances,  as  the  vt^eto-alkalies,  resins,  essential  oils,  and  various 
other  bodies :  hence  its  great  use  in  chemical  investigations  and  in  several 
of  the  arts. 

Fbtassium  and  sodium  dissolve  in  ethyl  alcohol  in  the  same  manner  as  In 
methyl  alcohol,  forming  the  compounds  C^H^KO  and  CgH^NaO. 

Alcohol,  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  resolved  into  marsh-gas,  hy- 
drogen, and  carbon  monoxide. 

C,H,0    =    CH^    -f    H,    +     CO. 

Small  quantities  of  ethene,  benzene,  and  naphthaline  are,  however,  formed 
at  the  same  time  by  the  mutual  action  of  these  primary  products,  and 
carbon  is  deposited. 

By  oxidation,  alcohol  is  converted  first  into  aldehyde,  CiH^O,  then  into 
acetic  acid,  C,U402 : 


and 


C,H,0  +  O  =  H,0  +  C,H,0, 
CjH^O  +  O  =  CAO,. 


Chlorine  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  anhydrous  alcohol,  turning  it  yellow, 
and  causing  considerable  rise  of  temperature.  At  the  same  time  it  rapidly 
abstracts  hydrogen,  which  is  partly  replaced  by  the  chlorine,  producing 
hydrochloric  acid,  aldehyde,  acetic  acid,  ethyl  acetate,  ethyl  chloride,  and 
chloral.  The  mixture  of  these  substances,  freed  by  water  from  the  soluble 
constituents,  was  formerly  called  heavy  muricUic  ether.  The  formation  of  the 
several  products  is  represented  by  the  following  equations  :— 

C,H«0        -f  CI,         =        2HC1        4-        C-H^O, 

Alcohol.  Aldehyde. 

C,H„0        -h  4CI,       =        6HC1        +        CjHCl,0, 

AloohoL  dhloraL 


ETHYL   ALCOHOL. 

i 

C,H,0 

Aleohol. 

+           HCl       = 

H^O 

+ 

Ethyl  chloride. 

C,H,0 
AloohoL 

+  H,0+2C1,= 

4Ha 

+ 

C,H,0, , 
Aeetio  acid. 

C,H.O 
AloohoL 

+       C,HA      = 
Aeetio  acid. 

H,0 

+ 

Ethyl  acetate. 
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When  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  continued  for  a  long  time,  chloral 
la  always  the  principal  product.  This  compound  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid, 
having  the  composition  of  aldehyde  with  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  replaced  by 
chlorine ;  but  it  cannot  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon 
aldehyde.  When  alcohol  containing  water  is  used,  scarcely  any  chloral 
is  obtained,  the  chief  product  being  aldehyde. 

Chlorine,  in  presence  of  alkalies^  converts  alcohol  into  chloroform,  CHCl,, 
and  carbon  dioxide  :— 

C,H,0  +  6C1,  +  H,0  «  CO,  +  7Ha  +  CHCl,. 

The  same  products  are  formed  by  distilling  dilute  alcohol  with  bleach- 
ing powder. 

Aqueous  alcohol  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  converted  into  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid,  CjHJSO^ ;  but  when  anhydrous  alcohol  is  exposed  to  the 
vapor  of  sulphuric  oxide,  SO,,  a  white  crystalline  substance  is  formed, 
called  ethionic  oxide,  formerly  sulphate  of  carbyly  Cfififi^.  This, 
when  dissolved  in  water  or  in  aqueous  alcohol,  is  converted  into  ethionic 
acid,  C,H,8,0y,  a  bibasic  acid,  which  forma  a  soluble  barium  salt.  Lastly, 
a  solution  of  ethionic  acid,  when  boiled,  is  resolved  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  isethionic  acid,  an  acid  isomeric  with  ethyl-sulphuric  acid. 


Commercial  Spirit^  Wine,  Beer,  etc.  Vinous  Fennentation,'»The  strength 
of  commercial  spirit,  when  free  from  sugar  and  other  substances  added 
subsequently  to  distillation,  is  inferred  from  its  density  :  a  table  exhibit- 
ing the  proportions  of  real  alcohol  and  water  in  spirits  of  different  densi- 
ties will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  excise  proof  spirit  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.9198  at  60^  F.,  and  contains  49^  per  cent,  by  weight 
of  real  alcohol. 

The  high  duty  on  spirits  of  wine  in  this  country  has  hitherto  interfered 
with  the  development  of  many  branches  of  industry,  which  are  dependent 
on  the  free  use  of  this  important  liquid.  The  labors  of  the  scientific  chem- 
ist have  been  likewise  often  checked  by  this  inconvenience.  A  remedy  for 
the  evil  has  been  supplied  by  a  very  important  measure,  proposed  and 
carried  out  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Revenue.  This  measure  consists  in  issuing,  for  manufacturing  and  scien- 
tific purposes,  duty  free,  a  mixture  of  90  per  cent,  of  spirits  of  wine  of 
strength  not  less  than  corresponds  with  a  density  of  0.830,  and  10  per 
cent,  of  partially  purified  wood-spirit,  which  is  now  sold  by  licensed  dealers 
under  the  name  of  Methylated  Spirit.  It  appears  that  a  mixture  of  this 
kind  is  rendered  permanently  unfit  for  human  consumption,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  substances,  in  consequence  of  their  close  analogy,  being 
not  only  diificult,  but  to  all  appearance  impossible :  at  the  same  time, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  this  mixture  is  not  materially  impaired  for  the 
greater  number  of  the  more  valuable  purposes  in  the  arts  for  which  spirits 
are  usually  employed.  Methylated  spirit  may  be  used,  instead  of  pure 
spirit,  as  a  solvent  of  resinous  substances,  and  of  many  chemical  prepara- 
tions, especially  of  the  alkaloids  and  other  organic  products.  It  may  be 
used  for  the  production  of  fulminating  mercnry,  ether,  chloroform,  iodo- 
60« 
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form,  olefiant  gas,  and  all  its  deriyatiyes-— in  fact,  for  an  endless  number 
of  laboratory  purposes.  Methylated  spirit  may  also  be  substituted  for 
pure  spirit  of  wine  in  the  preservation  of  anatomical  preparations.  The 
introduction  of  this  spirit  has  already  exerted  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  development  of  organic  chemistry  in  England.* 

Winej  Beer,  etc.,  owe  their  intoxicating  properties  to  the  alcohol  they 
contain,  the  quantity  of  which  varies  very  much.  Port  and  sherry,  and 
some  other  strong  wines,  contain  from  19  to  25  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  while 
in  the  lighter  wines  of  France  and  Germany  it  sometimes  falls  as  low  as 
12  per  cent.  Strong  ale  contains  aboat  10  per  cent. ;  ordinary  spirits,  as 
brandy,  gin,  whiskey,  40  to  50  percent.,  or  occasionally  more.  These  latter 
owe  their  characteristic  flavors  to  certain  essential  oils  and  compound 
ethers,  present  in  very  small  quantity,  either  generated  in  the  act  of  fer- 
mentation or  purposely  added. 

In  making  wine,  the  expressed  juice  of  the  grape  is  simply  set  aside  in 
large  vats,  where  it  undergoes  spontaneously  the  necessary  change.  The 
vegetable  albumin  of  the  juice  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  runs  into  de- 
composition, and  in  that  state  becomes  a  ferment  to  the  sugar,  which  is 
gradually  converted  into  alcohol.  If  the  sugar  be  in  excess,  and  the 
azotized  matter  deficient,  the  resulting  wine  remains  sweet ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proportion  of  sugar  be  small  and  that  of  albumin  large,  a 
dry  wine  is  produced.  When  the  fermentation  stops,  and  the  liquor  be> 
comes  clear,  it  is  drawn  off  from  the  lees,  and  transferred  to  casks,  to  ripen 
and  improve. 

The  color  of  red  wine  is  derived  from  the  skins  of  the  grapes,  which  in 
such  cases  are  left  in  the  fermenting  liquid.  Kfiervesoent  wines,  as  cham- 
pagne, are  bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  complete  ;  the  carbonic  acid 
is  disengaged  under  pressure,  and  retained  in  solution  in  the  liquid.  A 
certain  quantity  of  sugar  is  frequently  added.  The  process  requires  much 
delicate  management. 

During  the  fermentation  of  the  grape-juice,  or  imutf  a  crystalline,  stony 
matter,  called  arg(Uj  is  deposited.  This  consists  chiefly  of  acid  i>otassinm 
tartrate  with  a  little  coloring  matter,  and  is  the  source  of  all  the  tartaric 
acid  met  with  in  commerce.  The  salt  in  question  exists  in  the  juice  in 
considerable  quantity  ;  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  still  less 
so  in  dilute  alcohol :  hence,  as  the  fermentation  proceeds,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  increases,  it  is  slowly  deposited.  The  acid  of  the  juice  is 
thus  removed  as  the  sugar  disappears.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
renders  grape- juice  alone  fit  for  making  good  wine ;  when  that  of  goose- 
berries or  currants  is  employed  as  a  substitute,  the  malic  and  citric  acids 
which  these  fruits  contain  cannot  be  thus  withdrawn.  There  is  then  no 
other  resource  but  to  add  sugar  in  sufficient  quantity  to  mask  and  conceal 
the  natural  acidity  of  the  liquor.  Such  wines  are  necessarily  ascescent, 
prone  to  a  second  fermentation,  and,  to  many  persons  at  least,  very  un- 
wholesome. 

Beer  is  a  well-known  liquor,  of  great  antiqnity,  prepared  from  germinated 
grain,  generally  barley,  and  is  nsed  in  countries  where  the  vine  does  not 
flourish.  The  operation  of  malting  is  performed  by  steeping  the  barley  in 
water  until  the  grains  become  swollen  and  soft,  then  piling  It  in  a  heap  or 
couchf  to  favor  the  rise  of  temperature  caused  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  afterwards  spreading  it  upon  a  floor,  and  turning  it  over 
fh>m  time  to  time  to  prevent  unequal  heating.  When  germination  has 
proceeded  far  enough,  the  vitality  of  the  seed  is  destroyed  by  kiln-drying. 

*  See  Report  on  the  Supply  of  Spirits  of  Wine,  free  lyom  dutv,  for  use  In  the 
Arts  and  Manufaoturet,  aadrested  to  the  Ohairman  of  Inlnnd  Revenue  by  Pro- 
fesson  Graham,  Hofmann,  and  Redwood.  (Q,uarterly  Journal  of  Chemieal  St^ 
oiety,  vol.  vili.  p.  120.) 
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Dnring  thiB  process,  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  called  diaatase  is 
produced,  which  acts  as  a  ferment  on  the  starch  of  the  grain,  converting 
a  portion  of  it  into  sugar  and  rendering  it  soluble. 

In  brewing,  the  crushed  malt  is  infused  in  water  at  about  77^  C.  (170O 
F.),  and  the  mixture  is  left  to  stand  for  two  hours  or  more.  The  easiljr 
soluble  diastase  has  thus  an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  the  unaltered 
starch  of  the  grain,  and  changing  it  into  dextrin  and  sugar.  The  dear 
liquor,  or  wort^  strained  from  the  exhausted  malt,  is  next  pumped  up  into 
a  copper  boiler,  and  boiled  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  hops,  to  commu- 
nicate a  pleasant  bitter  flavor,  and  confer  on  the  beer  the  property  of  keep- 
ing without  injury.  The  flowers  of  the  hop  contain  a  bitter,  resinous 
principle,  called  lupulin,  and  an  essential  oil. 

When  the  wort  has  been  sufficiently  boiled,  it  is  drawn  from  the  copper, 
and  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  near  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
air,  in  order  to  avoid  an  irregular  acid  fermentation,  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  liable.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  fermenting  vessels, 
which  in  large  breweries  are  of  great  capacity,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  yeast,  the  product  of  a  preceding  operation,  by  which  the  change  is 
speedily  induced.  This  is  the  most  critical  part  of  the  whole  operation, 
and  one  in  which  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  brewer  are  most  called 
into  play.  The  process  is  in  some  measure  under  control  by  attention  to 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  change  has 
been  carried  is  easily  known  by  the  diminished  density,  or  attenuation  of 
the  wort.  The  fermentation  is  never  suffered  to  run  its  full  course,  but  is 
always  stopped  at  a  particular  point,  by  separating  the  yeast,  and  drawing 
off  the  beer  into  casks.  A  slow  and  almost  insensible  fermentation  suc- 
ceeds, which  in  time  renders  the  beer  stronger  and  less  sweet  than  when 
new,  and  charges  it  with  carbonic  acid. 

Highly  colored  beer  is  made  by  adding  to  the  malt  a  small  quantity  of 
strongly  dried  or  charred  malt,  the  sugar  of  which  has  been  changed  to 
caramel :  porter  and  stout  are  so  prepared. 

The  yeast  of  beer  is  a  very  remarkable  substance.  To  the  naked  eye  it 
is  a  greenish-yellow  soft  solid,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  dries  up  to 
a  pale-brownish  mass,  which  readily  putrefies  when  moistened,  and  be- 
oomes  offensive.  Under  the  microscope  it  exhibits  a  kind  of  organ- 
ized appearance,  being  made  up  of  little  transparent  globules,  which 
sometimes  cohere  in  clusters  or  strings,  like  some  of  the  lowest  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, no  doubt  can  exist  that  it  is  formed  from  the  soluble  azotized  por- 
tion of  the  grain  during  the  fermentative  process.  No  yeast  is  ever  pro- 
duced in  liquids  free  from  azotized  matter  ;  that  added  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  fermentation  in  pure  sugar  is  destroyed,  and  rendered  inert 
thereby.  When  yeast  is  deprived,  by  straining  and  strong  pressure,  of 
as  much  water  as  possible,  it  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  witii  unaltered 
properties  for  a  long  time  ;  otherwise  it  quickly  spoils. 

The  distiller,  who  prepares  spirits  from  grain,  makes  his  wort,  or  iccuA, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  brewer ;  he  uses,  however,  with  the 
malt  a  large  quantity  of  raw  grain,  the  starch  of  which  suffers  conversion 
into  sugar  by  the  diastase  of  the  malt,  which  is  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 
He  does  not  boil  his  infusion  with  hops,  but  proceeds  at  once  to  the  fer- 
mentation, which  he  pushes  as  far  as  possible  by  large  and  repeated  doses 
of  yeast.  Alcohol  is  manufactured  in  many  cases  from  potatoes.  The 
potatoes  are  ground  to  pulp,  mixed  with  hot  water  and  a  little  malt,  to 
furnish  diastase,  made  to  ferment,  and  then  the  fluid  portion  is  distilled. 
The  potato-spirit  is  contaminated  by  a  very  offensive  volatile  oil,  again  to 
be  mentioned :  the  crude  product  from  com  contains  a  substance  of  a 
similar  kind.    The  business  of  the  rectifier  consists  in  removing  or  modi- 
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lying  these  volatile  oils,  and  in  replacing  them  by  others  of  a  more  agree« 
able  character. 

In  making  breadj  the  vinous  fermentation  plajs  an  important  part :  the 
yeast  added  to  the  dough  converts  the  small  portion  of  sagar  the  meal 
naturally  contains  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  The  gas  thus  disengaged 
forces  the  tough  and  adhesive  materials  into  bubbles,  which  are  still  further 
expanded  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  which  at  the  same  time  dissipates  the 
alcohol :  hence  the  light  and  spongy  texture  of  all  good  bread.  The  use 
of  leaven  is  of  great  antiquity :  this  is  merely  dough  in  a  state  of  incipient 
putrefaction.  When  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  dough,  it  ex- 
cites in  the  latter  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  in  the  same  manner  as  yeast, 
but  less  perfectly ;  it  is  apt  to  communicate  a  disagreeable  sour  taste  and 
odor.  Sometimes  carbonate  of  ammonium  is  employed  to  lighten  the  dough, 
being  completely  volatilized  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  oven.  Bread 
is  now  sometimes  made  by  mixing  a  little  hydrochloric  add  and  sodium 
carbonate  in  the  dough ;  if  proper  proportions  be  taken  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  mixed,  the  operation  appears  to  be  very  successful. 

Another  mode  of  bread-making  is  that  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Daugliah, 
which  consists  in  agitating  the  dough  in  a  strong  vessel  with  water  satu- 
rated under  pressure  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  When  the  dough  thus  treated 
Is  subsequently  released  from  this  pressure  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  gas 
escapes  in  bubbles,  and  lightens  the  mass  as  ciffectually  as  that  evolved 
within  its  substance  by  fermentation.  The  bread  thus  made,  called  "  aSr- 
ated  bread,"  is  of  excellent  quality,  not  being  subject  to  the  deterioration 
which  so  frequently  takes  place  in  ordinary  bread,  when  the  fermentation 
is  allowed  to  go  too  far. 

Vinous  fermentation^  that  is  to  say,  the  conversion  of  sugar  into  alcohol 
and  carbon  dioxide,  never  takes  place  except  in  presence  of  some  nitro- 
genous body  of  the  albuminoid  class  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and  it  is 
always  accompanied  by  the  development  of  certain  minute  living  organ- 
ism;)— ^fnngi  and  infusoria— like  those  already  mentioned  as  existing  in 
yeast.  So  constantly  indeed  is  this  the  case  that  many  chemists  and 
physiologists  regard  these  organisms  as  the  exciting  cause  of  fermentation 
and  putrefaction ;  and  this  view  appears  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fact  that 
each  particular  kind  of  fermentation  takes  place  most  readily  in  contact 
with  a  certain  living  organism,  or  at  least  with  nitrogenous  matter  con- 
taining it ;  thus  beer-yeast  contains  two  species  of  fungus,  called  Torvula 
cereuidm  and  Penicillium  glaucum^  the  cells  of  which  are  of  very  different 
sizes,  so  that  they  may  be  separated  by  filtering  an  infusion  of  the  yeast, 
the  larger  cells  of  the  Torvula  remaining  on  the  filter,  while  those  of  the 
JPenicilliunif  which  are  much  smal  ler ,  pass  through  with  the  liquid.  Now,  it  is 
found  that  the  residue  on  the  filter  brings  a  solution  of  sugar  into  the  state 
of  vinous  fermentation,  whereas  the  filtered  liquid  induces  lactous  fermen- 
tation ;  but  whether  this  effect  is  due  to  the  fungi  themselves,  or  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  albuminous  matter  in  which  they  occur,  is  a  question 
not  yet  decided.  The  investigation  is  attended  with  peculiar  difiiculties, 
arising  chiefly  from  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  germs  of  these  minute 
organisms,  which  are  present  not  only  in  all  decaying  albuminous  matter, 
and  on  the  skins  of  fruits,  leaves,  and  other  parts  of  plants,  but  are  like- 
wise disused  through  the  air ;  so  that  in  experiments  made  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  fermentation  can  take  place  without  them,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  ensure  their  complete  exclusion  from  the  substances 
under  examination.* 

*  See  the  article  *'  Fermentation,'*  in  WAtta's  Dictionary  of  Otaemistry,  vol.  ii. 
p.  6S3. 
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Ethyl  Chloride,  or  Chlorethane,  C,HsCl,  or  H,C— CH,C1,  often  called 
Ilydroddoric  etJier. — ^To  prepare  this  compotmd,  rectified  spirit  of  wine  is 
saturated  with  dry  hydrocLloric  acid  gas,  and  the  product  distilled  at  a 
very  gentle  heat ;  or  a  mixture  of  3  parts  oil  of  ritriol  and  2  parts  of 
alcohol  is  poured  upon  4  parts  of  dry  common  salt  in  a  retort,  and  heat 
applied ;  in  either  case  the  vapor  of  the  hydrochloric  ether  should  he  con- 
ducted through  a  little  tepid  water  in  a  wash-bottle,  and  thence  into  a 
small  receiver  surrounded  by  ice  and  salt.  It  is  purified  from  adhering 
water  by  contact  with  a  few  fragments  of  fused  calcium  chloride. 

Bthyl  chloride  is  a  thin,  colorless,  and  excessively  volatile  liquid,  of  a 
penetrating,  aromatic,  and  somewhat  alliaceous  odor.  At  the  freezing 
point  of  water,  its  sp.  gr.  is  0.921,  and  it  boils  at  12.50  C.  (54.50  F.).  It 
is  soluble  in  10  parts  of  water,  is  but  incompletely  decomposed  by  solution 
of  silver  nitrate  when  the  two  are  heated  together  in  a  sealed  tube,  but  is 
quickly  resolved  into  potassium  chloride  and  ethyl  alcohol  by  a  hot  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  potash : 

CsH^a    +    EOH    a    KCl    +    C,H(OH. 

With  alcoholic  potash,  on  the  other  hand,  or  potassium  ethylate,  it  yields 
ethyl  oxide,  or  common  ether : 

CjE^Cl    +    CfifiK    =    KCl    +     (C,Hj),0. 

Ileated  with  soda-lime,  it  yields  ethene  or  defiant  gas : 

2C,H5C1    +    Na,0    =    2NaCl    +    H,0    +    2C,H4. 

When  vapor  of  ethyl  chloride  is  mixed  with  chlorine  gas  in  a  vessel  ex- 
posed, first  to  diffused  daylight,  and  afterwards  to  direct  sunshine,  hydro- 
^loric  acid  is  formed,  and  the  chlorine  displaces  one  atom  of  hydrogen  in 
the  ethyl  chloride,  producing  monochlorinated  ethyl  chloride,  ethene  chlo- 
ride or  dichlorethane,  C,HjCl4  (p.  517).  By  the  prolonged  action  of  chlo- 
rine in  excess,  the  compounds  C,HgCl«,  C,H,Cl4,  C^HCl^,  and  C,C1^,  are 
produced  (pp.  549,  550). 

Ethyl  Bromide,  or  Bromethane,  C,HjBr,  also  called  Hydrcbramic  ether, 
is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  bromine,  1  part  phosphorus, 
and  39  parts  alcohol.  It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
having  a  penetrating  taste  and  odor,  boiling  at  41^  C.  (106.80  F.). 

Ethyl  Iodide,  or  lodethane.  C^HjI,  also  called  Hjfdriodic  ether,  may 
be  conveniently  prepared  with  6  parts  of  phosphorus,  70  parts  of  alcohol 
(of  0.84  sp.  gr.),  and  100  parts  of  iodine.  The  phosphorus  is  intiodnced 
into  a  tubulated  retort,  covered  with  part  of  the  alcohol,  and  heated  to 
fusion.  The  rest  of  the  alcohol  is  poured  upon  the  iodine,  and  the  solu- 
tion thus  obtained  is  allowed  to  flow  gradully  through  a  tap- funnel  into 
the  retort.  The  brown  liquid  is  at  once  decolorized,  and  ethyl  iodide  dis- 
tils over,  which  is  condensed  by  a  good  cooling  apparatus.  The  distillate, 
consisting  of  alcohol  and  ethyl  iodide,  is  again  poured  on  the  residuary 
iodine,  which  is  thus  rapidly  dissolved,  introduced  into  the  retort,  and 
ultimately  entirely  converted  into  ethyl  iodide.  The  latter  is  washed  with 
water  to  remove  adhering  alcohol,  separated  from  this  water  by  a  tap- 
fhnnel,  digested  with  calcium  chloride,  and  rectified  in  the  water-bath. 
Bthyl  iodide  may  also  be  formed  by  heating  in  a  sealed  glass  vessel  a  mix- 
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tnre  of  hjdriodic  acid  and  oleflant  gas.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  pen^ 
trating  ethereal  odor,  having  a  density  of  1.92,  and  boiling  at  '.^C.  (161.60 
F.).  It  becomes  red  bj  exposure  to  light,  from  the  commencement  of  de- 
eomposition.  This  substance  has  become  highly  important  as  a  source  of 
ethyl,  and  from  its  remarkable  deportment  with  ammonia^  which  will  be 
discussed  in  the  Section  on  Amines. 

Bthyl  Oxide,  or  Bthyllo  ether,  C^HjoO  ss  Cfifi.Cfi^sxCC^a^)/) 

fhiB  compound,  also  called  common  ethers  or  simply  eithery  contains  Uie  ele- 
ments of  2  molecules  of  alcohol  ndnut  1  molecule  of  water : — 

2C,H^    —    H,0    =    C^H^jO; 

and  it  is  in  fact  produced  by  the  action  of  Tarious  dehydrating  agents,  such 
as  zinc  chloride,  phosphoric  oxide,  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  upon  alcohol. 
The  process  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  one  of  direct  dehydration,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  for  when  that  acid  is  heaUMi  with  alco- 
hol to  a  certain  temperature  it  does  not  become  weaker  by  taking  water 
from  the  alcohol,  but  ether  and  water  distil  over  together,  and  &e  sul- 
phuric acid  remains  in  its  original  state,  ready  to  act  in  the  same  manner 
on  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol.  The  reaction  is  in  fact  one  of  substitution, 
the  ultimate  result  being  the  conversion  of  alcohol,  CiH^COH),  into  ether, 
CjHjCOCjHj),  by  the  substitution  of  ethyl  for  hydrogen.  The  manner  in 
which  this  takes  place  will  be  better  understood  when  another  mode  of 
the  formation  of  ether  has  been  explained. 

When  a  solution  of  sodium  ethylate,  NaOG,H(,  in  anhydrous  ftloohol, 
obtained  by  dissolving  sodium  to  saturation  in  that  liquid,  is  mixed  with 
ethyl  iodide,  double  decomposition  takes  plaoe,  reeolting  in  the  formatioD 
of  sodium  iodide  and  ethyl  oxide  :-^ 

NaOCjHj    +    CjHjI    =    Nal    +    C^BfiCJSl^. 

The  result  would  be  the  same  if  chloride  or  bromide  of  ethyl  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  iodide :  moreover,  when  methyl  iodide  is  added,  instead  of 
the  ethyl  iodide,  an  oxygen-ether  is  formed  containing  both  ethyl  and 
methyl  :^ 

NaOC,Hy    +    CH,I    =    Nal    +    C,H.0CH8. 
Sodium  ethf  late.     Methyl  Ethyl-methyl 

iodide.  ether. 

In  each  case  the  reaction  consists  in  an  interchange  between  the  sodinin 
and  the  alcohol-radicle. 

Now,  when  alcohol  is  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  result 
is  the  formation  of  ethylsnlphuric  acid,  80j(0C^H^0H,  by  substitution  of 
ethyl  for  hydrogen  in  the  acid  :— 

SO,(OH)(OH)    +    C-HsCOH)    «    H(OH)    +    SO-(OC,H,)(OH); 
Sulphurlo  Alcohol.  Water.  Ethylsulphurio 

aoid.  aoid. 

and  when  the  ethylaulphuric  acid  thus  formed  is  brought  in  contact,  at  a 
certain  temperature,  with  a  fresh  portion  of  alcohol,  the  reverse  substitu- 
tion takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  ethyl  oxide  and  sulphuric 
add: — 

Sa(0C,H5)(0H)    +     C,Hs(OH)    »    CJRfiCfi^    +    SO,(0H)^ 
£thylBulphurio  Alcohol.  Ether.  Sulphurto 

acid.  acid. 

The  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  reproduced  in  its  original  state,  and  if  the  sup 
ply  of  alcohol  be  kept  up,  and  the  temperature  maintained  within  certain 
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Ilmitfl,  the  same  series  of  aotions  is  oontinaallj  repeated,  and  ether  and 
water  distil  over  together. 

The  moet  favorable  temperature  for  etherification  is  between  127^  and 
154P  G.  (26(P  and  310O  F.);  below  127^  very  little  ether  is  produced,  and 
above  154P  a  different  reaction  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of 
olefiant  gas.  The  maintenance  of  the  temperature  within  the  ether-pro- 
dacing  limits  is  best  effected  by  boiling  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
aloohol  in  a  flask  into  which  a  further  quantity  of  alcohol  is  supplied  in  a 
continuous  and  regulated  stream.  This  is  called  the  eontinuoua  ether  pro- 
cess. 

A  wide-necked  flask  a  (fig.  164),  Is  fitted  with  a  sound  cork  })erforated  by 
three  apertures,  one  of  which  is  destined  to  receive  a  thermometer  with 
the  graduation  on  the  stem ;  a  second,  the  vertical  portion  of  a  long, 
narrow  tube,  terminating  in  an  orifice  of  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 

Fig.  164. 


and  the  third,  a  wide  bent  tube,  c,  connected  with  the  condenser,  to  carry 
off  the  volatilized  products.  A  mixture  is  made  of  8  parts  by  weight  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  5  parts  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  of  about 
0.834  sp.  gr.  This  is  introduced  into  the  fiask,  and  heated  by  a  lamp. 
The  liquid  soon  boils,  and  the  thermometer  very  shortly  indicates  a  tem- 
perature of  140O  C.  (284P  P.).  When  this  happens,  alcohol  of  the  above 
density  is  suffered  slowly  to  enter  by  the  narrow  tube,  which  is  put  into 
commanication  with  a  reservoir,  6,  of  that  liquid,  consisting  of  a  large 
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bottle  perforated  by  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  and  famished  with  a  small 
brass  stopcock  fitted  by  a  cork  :  the  stopcock  is  secured  to  the  end  of  the 
long  tube  bjr  a  caoutchouc  connector.  As  the  tube  passes  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask,  the  alcohol  gets  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  acid  liquid, 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  column  being  sufficient  to  insure  the  regularity 
of  the  flow  ;  the  quantity  is  easily  adjusted  by  the  aid  of  the  stopcock. 
For  condensation  a  Liebig*s  condenser  may  be  used,  supplied  with  ice 
water. 

The  degree  of  heat,  and  the  supply  of  alcohol,  must  be  so  adjusted  that 
the  thermometer  may  remain  at  140O,  or  as  near  that  temperature  as  pos- 
sible, while  the  contents  of  the  flask  are  maintained  in  a  state  of  rapid  and 
violent  ebullition — a  point  of  essential  importance.  Ether  and  water  distil 
over  together,  and  collect  in  the  receiver,  forming  two  distinct  strata :  the 
mixture  slowly  blackens,  from  some  slight  secondary  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  spirit,  or  upon  the  impurities  in  the  latter,  but  retains,  after 
many  hours*  ebullition,  its  etherifying  powers  unimpaired.  The  acid, 
however,  slowly  volatilizes,  partly  in  the  state  of  oil  of  wine,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid  in  the  flask  is  found,  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  inter- 
val, sensibly  diminished.  This  loss  of  acid  constitutes  tlie  only  limit  to 
to  the  duration  of  the  process,  which  might  otherwise  be  continued  in- 
definitely. 

On  the  large  scale,  the  flask  may  be  replaced  by  a  vessel  of  lead,  the 
tubes  being  also  of  the  same  metal :  the  stem  of  the  thermometer  may  be 
made  to  pass  air-tight  through  the  cover,  and  heat  may  perhai>s  be  advan- 
tageously applied  by  high-pressure  steam,  or  hot  oil,  circulating  in  a  spiral 
tube  of  metal  immersed  in  the  mixture  of  acid  and  spirit. 

The  crude  ether  is  to  be  separated  from  the  water  on  which  it  floats,  agi- 
tated with  a  little  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  redistilled  by  the  heat 
of  warm  water.  The  aqueous  portion,  treated  with  an  alkaline  solution, 
and  distilled,  yields  alcoliol  containing  a  little  ether.  Sometimes  the 
spontaneous  separation  before  mentioned  does  not  occur,  from  the  acci- 
dental presence  of  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  undecomposed  alcohol ; 
the  addition  of  a  little  water,  however,  always  suffices  to  determine  it. 

Pure  ethylic  ether  is  a  colorless,  transparent,  fragrant  liquid,  very  thin 
and  mobile.  Its  specific  gravity  at  15.50  C.  (59.90  F.)  is  about  0.720 ;  it 
boils  at  35. 6^  C.  (96<^  F.)  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  bears 
without  freezing  the  severest  cold.  When  dropped  on  the  haind  it  occa- 
sions a  sharp  sensation  of  cold,  from  its  rapid  volatilization.  Ether  is  very 
combustible,  and  burns  with  a  white  flame,  generating  water  and  carbon 
dioxide.  Although  the  substance  itself  is  one  of  the  lightest  liquids,  its 
vapor  is  very  heavy,  having  a  density  of  2.586  (referred  to  air).  Mixed 
with  oxygen  gas,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark,  or  otherwise,  it  explodt« 
with  the  utmost  violence.  Preserved  in  an  imperfectly  stopped  vessel, 
ether  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  acid  from  the  production  of  acetic  acid : 
this  attraction  for  oxygen  is  increased  by  elevation  of  temperature.  It  is 
decomposed  by  transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube  into  ethene,  methane, 
aldehyde,  and  acetylene,  and  two  substances  yet  to  be  described. 

Ether  is  miscible  with  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  but  not  with  water;  it 
dissolves  to  a  small  extent  in  that  liquid,  10  parts  of  water  taking  up 
about  1  part  of  ether.  It  may  be  separated  from  alcohol,  provided  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  is  not  excessive,  by  addition  of  water,  and  in  this 
manner  samples  of  commercial  ether  may  be  conveniently  examined.  Ether 
dissolves  oily  and  fatty  substances  generally,  and  phosphorus  to  a  small 
extent,  also  a  few  saline  compounds  and  some  organic  principles ;  but  its 
powers  in  this  respect  are  much  more  limited  than  those  of  alcohol  or 
water. 

Anhydrous  ether,  subject  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  yields  the  three  sub- 
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stitation-products,  Cfifilfi,  Cfifilfi^  and  C^CljoO,  the  first  two  of  which 
are  liqaids,  while  the  third,  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  chlorine 
on  ether  in  sunshine,  is  a  crystalline  solid.  The  second  chlorine  compound 
is  converted  by  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  two  crystalline  compounds 
C^H^CLSO  and  Cfi^Sfi. 

Etk^-meikyl  oxide,  Ethy^-methyl  ether,  Ethyl  methylate,  or  Methyl  ethylate, 
C^UgO  as  CgHgOCH,,  is  produced,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  potassium  ethylate,  or  of  ethyl  iodide  on  potassium 
methylate.    It  is  a  ybtj  inflammable  liquid,  boiling  at  lio  G.  (51. 8^  F.)« 

Ethyl  Nitrate,  C^H^NO,,  or  C^HjONO,.— A't^nc  rtW.— When  nitric  acid 
is  heated  with  alcohol  alone,  part  of  the  alcohol  is  oxidized,  and  the  nitric 
acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  which,  with  the  remainder  of  tbe  alcohol, 
forms  ethyl  nitrite,  C^HgNO,,  together  with  other  products ;  but  by  adding 
area  to  the  liquid,  which  decomposes  the  nitrous  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
this  action  may  be  prevented,  and  the  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  tben  form 
ethyl  nitrate.  The  experiment  is  most  safely  conducted  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  distillation  must  be  stopped  when  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  have 
passed  over ;  a  little  water  added  to  the  distilled  product  separates  the 
nitric  acid.  Nitric  ether  boils  at  850  or  860  C.  (185O.186.80  F.),  and 
has  a  density  of  1.112  at  150  C.  (590  F.)  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  has 
an  agreeable  sweet  taste  and  odor,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  an  aqueous 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  although  that  substance  dissolved  in  alcohol 
attacks  it  even  in  the  cold,  with  production  of  potassium  nitrate.  Its 
▼apor  is  apt  to  explode  when  strongly  heated. 

XStfayl  Nitrite,  CjE^NO,  =  C,H^— <%— NO.— iVtVroiw  efA«r.— This  com- 
pound, isomeric  with  nitro-ethane,  C^Hg— NO,,  can  be  obtained  pure  only 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  itself  upon  alcohol.  One  part  of  starch  and 
10  parts  of  nitric  acid  are  gently  heated  in  a  capacious  retort  or  flask,  and 
the  vapor  of  nitrous  acid  thereby  evolved  is  conducted  into  alcohol  mixed 
with  half  its  weight  of  water,  contained  in  a  two-necked  bottle,  which  is 
to  be  plunged  into  cold  water,  and  connected  with  a  good  condensing  ar- 
rangement. Rise  of  temperature  must  be  carefully  avoided.  The  product 
of  this  operation  is  a  pale-yellow  volatile  liquid,  having  an  exceedingly 
agreeable  odor  of  apples :  it  boils  at  16.^^  C.  (61. 50  F.),  and  has  a  density 
of  0.947  at  150  C.  (590  F.).  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  without  dar'ken- 
ing,  into  potassium  nitrite  and  alcohol. 

The  sufeei  spirits  of  nitre  of  pharmacy,  prepared  by  distilling  three  pounds 
of  alcohol  with  four  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  is  a  solution  of  nitrous  ether, 
aldehyde,  and  several  other  substances,  in  spirit  of  wine. 

Xttihyl  Snlphatee. — ^There  are  two  of  these  ethers,  analogous  to  the 
methyl  sulphates. 

Acid  Ethyl  Sulphate,  Ethylsidphwic  add,  or  Sulphovinic  acid,  CjH^SO^  = 
CjHj.O.SOjH  =  S0,(0C,H6)(0H)  =  S04(C2H5)H,  which  has  the  composition 
of  sulphuric  acid,  SO^H,,  with  half  the  hydrogen  replaced  by  ethyl,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  alcohol.  To  prepare  it,  strong 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid :  the  mixture  is  heated  to  its  boiling  point,  and  then  left  to 
cool.  When  cold  it  is  diluted  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  neutral- 
ized with  chalk,  whereby  much  calcium  sulphate  is  produced.  The  mass 
is  placed  upon  a  cloth  filter,  drained,  and  pressed ;  and  the  clear  solution 
is  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  filtered  from  a 
little  sulphate,  and  left  to  crystidlize :  the  product  is  calcium  ethylsulphaie, 
51 
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Bthyl  BorateB. — Triethulic  Borate,  (C,H,),BO„  is  formed  bj  the  Mticxn 
of  boron  trichloride  on  alcohol  :— 

SC,Hft(OH)  +  BCl,  »  3HC1  +  (C,H5),B0, ; 

also,  together  with  monethjlic  borate,  bj  heating  boric  oxide  with  abeo- 
lute  alcohol. 

It  is  a  thin  limpid  liquid,  of  agreeable  odor,  specific  grayity  0.885, 
boiling  at  1190  G.  (246.20  p.),  decomposed  bj  water.  Its  alcoholic  sola 
tion  barns  with  a  green  flame,  throwing  off  a  thick  smoke  of  boric  add. 
Treated  with  zinc-ethyl,  it  yields  borethyl,  B(C,Hj),  a  colorless, 
mobile,  pungent,  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid,  having  a  specifio 
gravity  of  0.696,  and  boiling  at  950  C.  (203©  p.). 

Monethylic  Borate,  C,HgBO„  is  a  dense  inodorous  liquid,  having  at  I20O 
the  consistenoe  of  oil  of  vitriol.  It  cannot  be  distilled  without  decompo- 
sition, being  resolved  at  high  temperatures  into  triethylic  borate  and 
monethylio  triborate,  G,HsB,Ob,  or  GsH^BO^.B^Og : 

*4(C,Hj)B0,  »  (C,H4),B0,  +  (C,H,)B,05. 

The  latter  remains  as  amass  resembling  gum-arabic :  it  attracts  moigtoro 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  boric  acid. 

Bthyl  SiUoateB.— r«frerAy/ic  Silieate,  (CjHO^SiO^,  or  Si(OC,H5)4,  » 
produced  by  treating  silicic  chloride  with  a  small  quantity  of  anhydiona 
alcohol : 

4CfifiE  +  SiCl*  a  4HC1  +  SiCOCjHj)^. 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  rather  pleasant  ethereal  odor,  and  strong 
peppery  taste  ;  specific  gravity  0.933  at  20O  G.  (680  p.).  It  boils  without 
decomposition  between  1650  and  1660  G.  (3290  and  330.80  p.),  and  when 
set  on  fire  burns  with  a  dazzling  flame,  diffusing  a  white  smoke  of  finely 
divided  silica.  It  is  decomposed  slowly  by  water,  quickly  by  ammonia 
and  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Silicic  ethers  containing  ethyl  and  methyl,  and  ethyl  and  amyl,  have 
likewise  been  obtained. 


Ethylic  Thio-alcohol  and  Ethers, 

Bthyl   Hydrosnlphide,  Bthylio  Thlo-aloobol,  or  Moroaptan, 

GjHjSH.—- This  compound,  the  sulphur  analogue  of  ethyl  alcohol,  is  pro- 
duced, analogously  to  methyl  hydrosulphide  (p.  590),  by  the  action  of 
potassium  hydrosulphide  on  calcium  ethylsulphate.  A  solution  of  caustic 
potash  of  specific  gravity  1.28  or  1.3,  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, and  mixed  in  a  retort  with  an  equal  volume  of  solution  of  calcinm 
ethylsulphate  of  the  same  density.  The  retort  is  connected  with  a  good 
condenser,  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  a  bath  of  salt  and  water. 
Mercaptan  and  water  distil  over  together,  and  are  easily  separated  by  a 
tap-funnel.  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  0.8325  at  21©  G.  (69.80  p.),  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  miscible  with  alcohol.  It  boils  at  360  G.  (96.80  p.).  The  vapor  of 
mercaptan  has  a  most  intolerable  odor  of  onions,  which  adheres  to  the 
clothes  and  person  with  great  obstinacy :  it  Is  very  infiammable,  and  bums 
with  a  blue  fiame. 

When  mercaptan  is  brought  in  contact  with  mercuric  oxide,  even  in  the 
cold,  violent  reaction  ensues,  water  is  formed,  and  a  white  substanoe  is 
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prodaced,  soluble  in  alooholi  and  separating  from  that  liquid  in  distinct 
crystals  whicli  contain  Ug(SC,Hg),.  This  compound  is  decomposed  bj 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mercuric  sulphide  being  thrown  down,  and  mer- 
captan  reproduced.  By  adding  solutions  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercaptan,  corresponding  compounds  contain- 
ing those  metals  are  formed.  Caustic  potash  produces  no  effect  upon  mer- 
captan, but  potassium  displaces  hydrogen,  and  gives  rise  to  a  crystal- 
lizable  compound,  C^H^SK,  soluble  in  water.  Sodium  acts  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Ethyl  Sulphides. — ^Three  of  these  compounds  have  been  obtained, 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  methyl  sulphides,  and  produced  by  similar 
reactions.  The  monotulpkide,  (C,H5),S,  or  C^H^SCgH^,  is  a  colorless  oily 
liquid,  having  a  very  pungent  alliaceous  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.825 
at  20O  C.  (6feO  F.),  and  boiling  at  91°  C.  (195.80  F.).  It  is  very  inflamma- 
ble, and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  When  poured  into  chlorine  gas,  it 
takes  fire ;  but  when  dry  chlorine  is  passed  into  a  flask  containing  it,  not 
at  first  into  the  liquid,  the  vessel  being  kept  cool  and  in  the  shade,  sub- 
stitution-products are  formed  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  copiously  evolved. 
The  product  consists  chiefly  ofdichlorethylic  sulphide,  (C2H4C1),S. 
If  the  action  takes  place  in  diffused  daylight,  and  without  external  cool- 
ing, the  compounds  (C^HgCl,)^  and  (C2HCl4)2S  are  obtained,  which  may 
be  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  the  first  boiling  between  1890  and 
19^  C.  (372.2-377.60  F.),  the  second  between  217^  and  2220  c.  (422.C- 
431.60  F.).  The  action  of  chlorine  on  ethyl  sulphide  in  sunshine  yields 
a  more  highly  chlorinated  compound,  probably  (C2Cl5),S. 

Ethyl  bisulphidej  (C,H^)fB^t  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  bisulphide 
with  potassium  ethylsulphate  or  with  ethyl  oxalate,  is  a  colorless  oily 
liquid,  very  inflammable,  boiling  at  151©  C.  (303.80  F.).  The  trUulphide, 
(CjHj)^,,  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  acting  in  like  manner  on 
potassium  pentasulphide. 

Txiethylsnlphiuroiui  ComponndB. — When  ethyl  monosulphide  and 
ethyl  iodide  ai*e  heated  together,  they  unite  and  form  sulphurous 
iodotriethide,  (C,H5)S.C,HbI,  or  S«'(C,H5)jI,  which  crysUllizes  in 
needles.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on 
ethyl  hydros  ulphide : 

2C^,I  +  C,H,SH  =  HI  4-  S(C,HO,I, 

oi  of  hydrogen  iodide  on  ethyl  monosnlphile  : 

HI  +  2(C,H,),8  =  CaHjSU  +  S(C,H,)3l. 

Sulphurous  iodotriethide  is  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  crystallizes  from  the  solution  in  white  deliquescent  needles  belonging 
to  the  monoclinic  system.     It  unites  with  metallic  chlorides. 

Bthyl  chloride  and  ethyl  bromide  unite  in  like  manner,  but  less  readily, 
with  ethyl  sulphide,  forming  the  compounds  S(C,H5),C1  and  S(C,Hg),Br, 
1  oth  of  which  crystallize  in  needles. 

By  treating  the  iodine-compound  with  recently  precipitated  silver  oxide, 
a  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  obtained,  which  dries  up  over  oil  of  vitriol 
to  a  crysUilline  deliquescent  mass,  consisting  of  sulphuroustriethyl- 
hydroxylate,  (C2H(),S(0H) .  The  solution  of  this  substance  dissolves 
the  skin  like  caustic  potash,  and  forms  similar  precipitates  with  various 
metallic  sal*^.  It  neutralizes  acids,  forming  definite  crystal! izable  salts, 
e.g.,  the  mtrute,  (C,H5),S(0N0,),  the  acetate,  (C,Hj),S(OC,H,0),  etc. 

The  funcuon  of  the  sulphur  in  these  compounds  is  analogous  to  that  of 
61* 
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nitrogen  in  the  ammoninm-oompoiindfl.  Nitrogen  (qninqniralent)  forms, 
with  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  an  aloohol-radicle,  univalent  radicles, 
NU4,  N(C,Uf)4,  etc.,  which  combine,  like  the  alkali-metals,  with  chlorine, 
iodine,  hydroxyl,  etc ;  and  in  like  manner  sulphur  (quadrivalent)  forms 
with  3  atoms  of  methyl,  ethyl,  etc.,  univalent  radicles  like  SCC^H^),  (tri- 
ethylsulphine),  which  also  combine  with  chlorine,  hydroxy  1,  etc.,  forming 
thesulphonium  compounds  S>''(C,H5}3G1,  S**(C^^gOH,  etc,  the 
hydroxides  being  strong  alkaline  bases,  like  tetrethylanunonlum  hydroxide 
(see  p.  508;  also  Amines). 

Similar  compounds,  containing  sexvalent  sulphur,  are  obtained  by  oom> 
bining  ethyl  sulphide  and  ethene  sulphide,  S(C,U4),  with  ethene-dibronude ; 
thus : — 

8(C,H^    +    C,H.Br.  -     1>S^^ 

Diethene-culpboaiun 
dibromide. 

S(C,H^,  +     C,H,Br,  +     ^>S^c1h; 

^'^    \C-H. 

Ethcne-cliethyl-Buipoonium 

dibromlde. 

•   Analogous  compounds  are  also  formed  by  selenium,  e.  ^.,  TruR«tAjf-«e£»- 
nonium  iodide^  Se(CHg)3l. 

Ethyl  Tellaride,  Telluric  Ethlde  or  Tellorethyl,  Te(C,H^,.-«Thi8 
comi)onnd  is  obtained  by  distilling  potassium  telluride  with  potassi'im 
ethylsulphate : — 

TeK,    +    2K(C,Hj)S04    =    2X^0^    +    Te(Cfi^)^ 

It  is  a  heavy,  oily,  yellowish-red  liquid,  very  inflammable,  and  having  a 
most  intolerable  odor.  It  acts  as  a  bivalent  radicle,  uniting  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  oxygen,  etc.,  to  form  compounds  in  which  the  tellurium  enters 
as  a  tetrad,  «.  g,,  Te(C,H5),Cl„  Te(CA),0,  etc  The  nitrate  is  obtained  by 
treating  tellurethyl  with  nitric  acid ;  the  other  salts  by  double  deoomposi- 
tion ;  the  ddoride,  for  example,  settles  down  as  a  heavy  oil,  on  adding  hy- 
drochloric acid  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate.  The  oxide  is  best  prepared  by 
treating  the  chloride  with  water  and  silver  oxide ;  it  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  slightly  alkaline  liquid. 

Belenlc  Ethide,  or  Selenethyl,  Se(G2H5)„  prepared  like  tellurethyl, 
is  also  a  fetid  liquid,  exactly  resembling  the  tellurium  compound  in  its 
chemical  relations. 
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It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  three-carbon  aloohol,  C^HgO,  Sd 
susceptible  of  two  isomeric  modifications ;  namely  :^ 

I  (CH,CH.  1  (^|» 

CH,        or    cJh,  HCOH    or    ClrT* 

CH,OH  CH,  ^^ 

Mormal  propyl  aleobol.  PMudopropyl  alcobot. 

each  of  which  may  give  rise  to  a  corresponding  set  of  ethers. 
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Normal  Propyl  Alcohol  was  disooyered  bj  Chanoel  in  1853,  in  the 
fasel  oil  of  the  reBiduee  left  in  the  distillation  of  brandj  from  wine.  It 
may  be  obtained  STntheticallj  from  ethjl  alcohol  bj  the  following  series 
of  processes  :— 

1.  Ethjl  cyanide,  Cfi^^,  or  CH,CH,.CN  (prepared  by  distilling  a  mlz- 
tnreof  potassiam  cyanide  and  potassium  ethylsulphate,  p.  555),  is  converted 
into  propionic  acid,  CH,CH,.COOH,  by  boiling  with  strong  caustic  potash. 

2.  A  mixture  of  the  calcium  salts  of  propionic  and  formic  acids  is  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation,  whereby  propionic  aldehyde  is  obtained :— > 

CH,CH,.COOCa'    +    H.COOCa'»    »    Ca,CO,    +    CH,CH,.COH. 
OaleiiUD  propionate.  Calolum  OAleium  Proplooio 

formate.  earbonate.  aldehyde. 

3.  The  propionic  aldehyde,  treated  with  water  and  sodium  amalgam, 
takes  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  normal  propyl  alco- 
liol  :— 

CHjCHj.COH    +    H,    «    CH,CH,.CH,OH. 

The  series  of  processes  just  described  affords  a  general  method  of  build- 
ing up  the  normal  primary  alcohols  of  the  fatty  group,  one  from  the  other. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  actually  carried  out  higher  than  the  six-carbon 
or  hexyl  alcohol. 

Another  method  of  passing  from  ethyl-alcohol  to  propyl  alcohol— also 
^enerallly  applicable  as  a  method  of  synthesis  of  primary  alcohols— is  to 
convert  ethyl  cyanide  or  propionitril  into  propylamine  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  (water  and  sodium  amalgam)  and  the  propylamine,  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  into  propyl  nitrite,  which  may  then  be  converted 
into  the  alcohol  by  distillation  with  an  alkali  :— 

CHj.CHj.CN   4-    2H,    »    CH,.CH,.CH,.NH, 
£thyl  eyanide.  Propylamine. 

C,H,.NH,    +    2N0^    s    2H,0    -f    N,    +     CjH^NO, 
Propylamine.  Propyl  nitrite. 

Normal  propyl  alcohol  is  an  oily  liquid,  boOing  at  900  C.  (204.80  p.), 
snd  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.8205  at  QO.  By  oxidization  with  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate,  it  is  converted  into  propionic 
acid. 

NamuU  prmyl  chloride,  C.HXl,  boils  at  46.50  C.  (115.70  P.);  the  bromide 
at  70C3U71O  C.  (1580U169.8O  F.) ;  the  iodide  at  102O  C.  (215.60  F.) ;  the 
oxide,  (C,H,),0,  at  85Q-860  C.  (186C^186.80  F.). 

Psendopropyl  Aloohol,  or  Secondary  Propyl  Alcohol, 

CH(CH,),OH.— This  alcohol  is  prepared : 

1.  From  acetone,  (CO)(CH,)„  by  direct  addition  of  hydrogen,  evolved 
by  the  action  of  water  on  sodium  amalgam : 

H,C  CH.  HjC  CH, 

V         +      H.      -         V       • 

CO  HCHO 

This  mode  of  synthesis  aflfords  direct  proof  of  the  constitution  of  pseu- 
dopropylic  alcohol,  the  addition  of  the  two  hydrogen-atoms  being  tanti^ 
mount  to  the  replacement  of  the  bivalent  radicle  oxygen  by  the  two  monad 
radicles,  hydrogen  and  hydroxyl. 

♦  For  the  SAke  of  ■Impllcity,  the  equivalent  (20)  of  calcium  U  used  Jn  thii  equ*. 
tlon,  Instead  of  the  atomic  weight. 
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2.  Pseudopropyl  iodide  is  prepared  bj  the  action  of  iodine  and  phoe- 
phoras  on  glycerin;  this  iodide  is  easily  converted  into  the  oxalate  or 
acetate  by  treatment  with  silver  oxalate  or  acetate ;  and  from  either  cf 
these  ethers  the  alcohol  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  potash  or 
soda. 

Psendopropyl  aloohol  is  a  colorless,  not  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a 
peculiar  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.791  at  150  G.  (590  F.)?  boiling  at  830 
to  84^  C.  (181. 4-183. 20  F.)  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  739  millimetres, 
not  freezing  at  — 20O  C.  (4P  F.).  It  does  not  act  on  polarized  light.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  dry,  as  it  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  forms 
with  it  three  definite  and  very  stable  hydrates,  viz.,  3C3Hg0.2H,0,  boiling 
at  78Q-80O  C.  (172.40-1760  F.)  ;  2C5H80.H,0,  boiling  at  80©  C.  (176*0  F.); 
and  3CsH80.H,0,  boiling  at  81o  C.  (177.80  F.).  The  second  of  these  hy- 
drates exhibits  a  very  close  resemblance  to  ethyl  aloohol,  has  the  same 
percentage  composition,  boils  at  nearly  the  same  temperature,  and  likewise 
yields  acetic  acid  by  oxidation  (see  below)  ;  moreover  it  retains  its  water 
of  hydration  so  obstinately,  that  it  does  not  even  change  the  white  color  of 
anhydrous  cnpric  sulphate  to  blue.  The  readiest  mode  of  distinguishing 
between  this  Lydrate  and  ethyl  aloohol  is  to  submit  them  to  the  action 
of  iodine  and  phosphorus,  whereby  the  former  is  converted  into  pseudo- 
propyl iodide,  the  latter  into  ethyl  iodide. 

The  characteristic  property  of  pseudopropyl  aloohol  is  that  it  yields 
acetone  by  oxidation  with  dilute  chromic  acid,  this  transformation  being 
the  reverse  of  that  by  which  it  is  produced  : 

HjC  CH,  H,C  CH, 

V  -f        0        =  V  +        H,0. 

HCOH  CO 

On  pushing  the  oxidation  further,  the  acetone  breaks  up  into  acetic  acid, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  water : 

CO(CH,)a    +    Q^    as    CO(CH,)OH    -f     C50,    +    H,0. 
Acetone.  Aoetie  aold. 

The  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  in  this  reaction  affords  a  further  distinc- 
tion between  hydrated  pseudopropyl  aloohol  and  ethyl  alcohol. 

The  formation  of  a  ketone  by  oxidation  is,  as  already  observed,  the  es- 
sential characteristic  of  a  secondary  alcohol,  and  is  an  immediate  conse- 
quence of  its  structure  (p.  586).  j 

Pseudopropyl  alcohol,  heated  with  acetic  acid,  or  with  potassium  acetate  ; 

and  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  pseudojpropyl  acetatey  CH(CH,)]0C,H90. 

PsBUDOPBOPTL  loDiDB,  CH(CH,),,  Is  most  Conveniently  prepared  by  the 
action  of  hydriodio  acid,  concentrated  and  in  large  excess,  on  glycerin 
(propenyl  alcohol)  CjHgO, : 

CjHsO,    +     SHI    ss    C,H,I    +    3H,0    +    21,. 

The  iodine,  as  fast  as  it  is  si^t  free  by  the  reaction,  may  be  reconverted  into 
hydriodio  acid  by  means  of  phosphorus,  and  will  then  be  ready  to  act  upon 
another  portion  of  glycerin.  The  iodide  may  also  be  produced  by  the 
action  of  hydriodio  acid  on  pseudopropyl  alcohol,  allyl  iodide,  C^H^I,  pro- 
pone, or  propone  alcohol. 

Pseudopropyl  iodide  is  an  oil  boiling  at  80O-90O  c,  (1760-1940  F.),  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.70.  With  sodium  in  presence  of  ether  it 
yields  propene,  propane,  and  di-isopropyl,  CgH,^  (p.  528).  Bromine  expels 
the  iodine,  and  forms  pseudopropyl  bromide. 

By  treatment  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  evolves  hydrogen. 
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peendopropjl  iodide  is  converted  into  propsne :  CgH^I  4-  H,  as  HI  4-  0|Hg; 
the  propane,  exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  diffused  daylight,  is 
partly  converted  into  normal  propyl  chloride ;  this  compound,  heated  with 
potassium  acetate  and  strong  acetic  acid,  yields  normal  propyl  acetate ; 
and  the  latter,  heated  with  potash-lye  in  sealed  tubes,  yields  normal 
propyl  alcohol.  This  series  of  reactions  affords  a  general  method  of 
converting  a  secondary  alcohol  into  the  corresponding  normal  primary 
alcohol. 


TBTBTL  OB  BITTTL  ALCOHOLS  AND  BTHBRg. 

Theory  indicates  the  existence  of  four  alcohols  Included  in  the  formula 
C^Hj^O,  two  primary,  one  secondary,  and  one  tertiary ;  thus. 

Tertiary. 


Primary. 


CH, 
CH, 

CH, 

I 

H,CX)H 

Propyl 

carbiaol. 


H,C     CH, 

\/ 
CH 


[,C 


H,COH 


iBopropyl 
oarbinol. 


Secondary. 
CH, 

CH, 

HCOH 

CH, 

Methyl^tl 
carbiaol 


H,C     CH, 

\/ 
COH 


CH, 


Trimethyl 
carbiDoI. 


Propyl  Carblnol,  or  Normal  Batyl  Alcohol 


(CH, 

(oh 


C  H,CH,C  H, 


.—This 


alcohol  is  obtained  from  butyl  chloride,  C^HgCl  (produced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  butane  or  diethyl,  C^H,,),  by  heating  that  chloride  with  potas- 
sium acetate  and  strong  acetic  add,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  bntyl  ace- 
tate, and  treating  that  compound  with  barium  hydrate.  It  may  also  be 
prepared  fh>m  normal  propyl  alcohol,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  is 
obtained  from  ethyl  alcohol,  viz.,  by  successive  conversion  into  propyl 
cyanide  or  bntyronitril,  C4H,N  or  CH,CH|CH,.CN,  normal  butyric  acid, 
CH,CH,CH,.COOH,  butyric  aldehyde,  CH,CH,CH,.COH  (prepared  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  the  calcium  salts  of  butyric  and  formic  acids),  and  finally 
into  the  alcohol,  CH,CH,CH,.CH,OH,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
the  aldehyde  ;  or,  lastly,  by  converting  the  bntyronitril  into  butylamine, 
C4H,  ,N,  the  latter  into  butyl  nitrite  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid,  and  dis- 
tilling the  nitrite  with  an  alkali. 

Normal  butyl  alcohol  boils  at  1150  C.  (2390^.),  smells  like  isobutyl 
alcohol,  is  much  lighter  than  water,  slightly  soluble  therein  ;  with  iodine 
and  phosphorus  it  yields  normal  bntyl  iodide,  boiling  at  127^  C.  (260.60 
F.).  Oxidation  with  dilute  chromic  acid  converts  it  into  normal  butyric 
acid  CHjCHjCHj.COOH. 

(CH(CH,), 
Zsopropyl  Carblnol,  or  Isobutyl  Alcohol,  C  •{  H,  . — ^This  va- 

(OH 
riety  of  primary  butyl-alcohol  was  found  by  Wurtz  in  the  fusel-oil  obtained 
by  fermenting  the  molasses  of  beet-root  sugar.  To  separate  it,  this  oil  is 
submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  and  the  liquid  boiling  between  IO8O  C. 
(226.40  F.)  and  II80  C.  (244.4©  F.)  is  repeatedly  rectified  over  potassium 
hydroxide,  till  it  boils  constantly  at  IKP  C.  (230O  p.). 
Pure  isobutyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  odor  somewhat  like 
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that  of  amyl  alcohol,  but  less  pungent,  and  more  yinous :  specific  gravity 
■B  0.8032  at  I8.50  G.  (65.30  F.).  It  dissolves  in  10^  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  is  separated  therefrom,  as  an  oil,  by  calcium  chloride,  sodiun 
chloride,  and  other  soluble  salts.  By  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  isoba- 
tyric  acid,  CH(CH,),.COOH. 

Isobatyl  alcohol  is  acted  upon  by  acids  and  other  chemical  reagents 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  common  alcohol.  With  strong  ndphunc  acid 
it  yields  isobutyl-sulphnric   acid,  (C4H,)HS04,  if  the  mixture  is 

kept  cool,  but  on  heating  the  liquid,  isobutene,  ujc^  CZICH,,  is  given  off 

mixed  with  sulphurous  oxide  and  carbon  dioxide.  Heated  with  hydrochloric 
add  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  treated  with  phosphonu  pentachloride  or  oxychloride, 
it  is  converted  into  isobutyl  chloride  or  ohloro-isobu tane, 
(CH3),CH — CH.C1,  an  ethereal  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor,  and  boiling 
at  7(P  C.  (1580  F.).  Isobutyl  bromide,  Cf^Br,  obtained  in  like 
manner,  boils  at  890C.(192.20F.),  the  iodide,  C^H^I,  at  121© C.  (249.80 
F.).    The  iodide  is  decomposed  by  potassium  or  sodium,  yielding  iso-oc- 

(CH,),CH-€H„ 
taneor  iso-dibutyl,  I        a  limpid   liquid,   lighter    than 

(CHj),CH-<;H„ 
water,  and  boiling  at  105O  C.  (221o  F.).    The  same  hydrocarbon  is  ob- 
tained by  the  electrolysis  of  ordinary  valeric  acid,  C.H,0O,. 

Methyl-ethyl  Carbinol,  or  Secondary  Butyl  Aloohol,  ^  ^  ^    ^' — 

(  OH 
This  alcohol  is  obtained  from  erythrite,  a  saccharine  substance  having  the 
composition  of  a  tetratomio  alcohol,  C^HigO^,  or  C4H|(QH)4.  The  erythrite, 
distilled  with  fuming  hydriodic  acid,  yields  methyl-ethyl-iodomethane,  or 
secondary  butyl  iodide,  C(CH,)(C,Hj)HI,  and  this  liquid,  treated  with 
moist  silver  oxide  is  converted  into  methyl-ethyl  carbinol : 

C(CH,)(C,H5)HI  +  AgOH  =  Agl  +  C(CH,)(C,H^HOH. 

Methyl-ethyl  carbinol  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  odor  and 
burning  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.85  at  OO,  and  boiling  at  950-980  C. 
(203Q-208.4P  P.)  (about  20©  C.  (360  p.)  lower  than  the  normal  primary 
alcohol).  When  heated  at  250O  C.  (482P  P.),  it  is  for  the  most  part  re- 
solved into  water  and  butene :  C4H10O  ^  Ufi  +  C4Hg. 

Methyl-ethyUiodomeihane,  or  Secondary  Butyl  iodide,  prepared  as  above,  or 
by  the  action  of  strong  hydriodic  acid  on  the  alcohol,  is  a  liquid  having  a 
pleasant  ethereal  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  1.632  at  OO,  1.600  at  20O  C. 
(68O  p.),  and  1.584  at  30©  C.  (860  F.).  It  boils  at  1180  C.  (244.4P  P.). 
Bromine  decomposes  it,  expelling  the  iodine  and  forming  butene  dibromide, 
C4H,Br,.  When  distilled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  gives  oflf  butene.  This 
tendency  to  give  off  the  corresponding  olefine  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
secondary  alcohols  and  ethers,  as  will  be  further  noticed  in  connection  with 
the  five-carbon  compounds. 

Trimethyl  Carbinolt  or  Tertiary  Butyl  Alcohol,  C  |  ^qH    »  ^  ^^ 

duced  by  treating  zinc  methide  with  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  or 
acetyl  chloride,  and  submitting  the  product  to  the  action  of  water. 

2C0CL        +        Zn(CH,),        «        ZnQ,        +        2C0CH,a 
Oarbonyl  Zinc  Zinc  ^5*!X* 

ohlorlde.  methide.  chloride.  chloride. 
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COCH,a     +        Zii(CH3), 


ae. 


AoetTl 
ehlori 

c  I  <??'>»  + 

tA  methyl 
ehloromethane. 


Zine 
methide. 

HOH 
Water. 


ZnO 

Zino 
oxide. 

HQ 


^1    CI 
TrimethTl 
ohlorometnaoe. 


+ 


{ 


(CH,), 
OH 
Trlroethjrl 
oarbino 


J.' 


It  maj  also  be  formed  from  the  primary  isoaloohol  by  the  following 
series  of  processes  :  (1)  The  aloohol  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  or  other 
dehydrating  agent,  yields  isobutene,  C^Hg. — (2)  This  define,  treated 
with  strong  hydriodic  acid,  yields  tertiary  butyl  iodide,  the  iodine  attach- 
iDg  itself  to  the  carbon  atom  which  is  not  in  direct  combination  with  hy- 
drogen.—(3)  The  iodide  treated  with  silver  oxide  is  converted  into  the 
tertiary  aloohol.  The  series  of  transformations  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula : — 


(Cn3),CH— CHjOH 
Isobutyl  alcohol. 

(CH,).CI— CH, 
Tertiary  Butyl  iodide. 


(CH,),C— CH, 
iBobutene. 

(CH8),C(0H)— CH, 
Tertiary  Butyl  aloohol. 


Trimethyl  carbinol,  when  -perteciiy  anhydrous,  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
prisms  or  tables,  melting  at  25. 5<^  C.  (77.9^  F.).  In  the  liquid  state  it 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.7788  at  30O  C.  (860  P.),  and  boils  at  82.50  C. 
(180.5^  P.).  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  likewise  forms  a 
definite  hydrate,  2C4H|oO.H,0,  which  crystallizes  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  boils  without  decomposition  at  80O  C.  (1760  p.).  By  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid,  trimethyl  carbinol  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  acetone, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  isobutyric  acid. 
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The  formula  C^Hi^O  may  include  eight  different  alcohols :  four  primary, 
three  secondary,  and  one  tertiary,  viz. : — 


Primary 


( CHjOHjCH^CH,       (OH.CH(OH,),     (OHJggj^^      (  C(CH,), 
,     O^^g  O^g  OH  O^g 

(OH  (oh  (Hjj  (oh 


OH 
Butyl  oarblool.       Isobutyl  earblnol. 
CH,CH,CH,  ^OH(CH«), 


Secondary, 


(CH(C 

cjii"* 
(oh 


and 


vi-propyl       Methyl  isopropyl 
carbinol.  earbinol. 


/  OH,f5H, 

c  5  S"^^"« 

loH 
Diethyl 
carbinoL 


Tertiary, 


rCK^H,) 


Dimethyl-ethyl  oarbinoL 


Six  of  these  are  known,  viz.,  the  first,  second,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth. 

Butyl  Carbinol,  or  Normal  Primary  Pentyl  AloohoL 

{C  H  OH 
CH.*       *  ^  Prepared  from  normal  butyl  alcohol  in  the  same  manner 
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as  the  latter  from  normal  propyl  alcohol,  viz.,  by  snccessive  conTersion 
into  batyl  cyanide,  CH,CH2CH,CU,.CN,  normal  valeric  acid,  CH,CH,CH.CIi.. 
COOH,  valeric  aldehyde,  CH,CH,CH,CH,.COH,  and  the  alcohol,  CU,GH,GH, 
GH,.CH,OU.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  1350  G.  (2750  p.),  t.  e.,  3  degrees 
higher  than  isopentyl  alcohol.  The  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and  acetate 
obtained  from  it  boil  at  higher  temperatures  than  the  oorresponding  iso- 
pentyl compounds.    By  oxidation  it  yields  normal  valeric  acid. 

iBobatyl  Carblnol,  Xscpentyl  Aloobol,  or  Amyl  Aloohol, 

{C  H  OH 
(CH^  '  ~^'^^  ^  ^®  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  produced  hy  fermen- 
tation. In  the  manufacture  of  brandy  from  corn,  ])otatoes,  or  the  must  of 
grapes,  the  ethyl  alcohol  is  found  to  be  accompanied  by  an  acrid  oily 
liquid  called  fusd-oUf  which  is  very  difficult  to  separate  completely  from 
the  ethyl  alcohol.  It  passes  over,  however,  in  considerable  quantity 
towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  and  may  be  collected  apart,  washed  by 
agitation  with  several  successive  portions  of  water  to  free  it  from  ethyl 
alcohol,  and  re-distilled.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  consists  chiefly  of 
amyl  alcohol,  sometimes  mixed  with  propylic,  bntylic,  and  other  alcohols. 
The  amyl  alcdhol  may  be  obtained  pure  by  fractional  distillation,  the  por- 
tion which  passes  over  between  128^  and  1320  G.  (262.40  and  269.60  F.) 
being  collected  apart.  Potato  fusel -oil  consists  almost  wholly  of  ethyl 
and  amyl  alcohols,  the  latter  constituting  the  greater  quantity. 

Amyl  alcohol  is  an  oily,  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odor, 
and  a  burning  acrid  taste.  Its  vapor  when  inhaled  produces  coughing 
and  oppression  of  the  chest.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.825  at  OO,  and 
boils  at  13(P  G.  (266^  p.).  When  dropped  on  paper  it  forms  a  greasy 
stain,  which,  however,  disappears  after  a  while.  It  is  not  perceptibly 
soluble  in  water,  but  floats  on  the  surface  of  that  liquid  like  an  oil ;  com- 
mon alcohol,  ether,  and  various  essential  oils  dissolve  it  readily. 

Amyl  alcohol  usually  exerts  a  rotatory  action  on  polarized  light,  but 
the  rotatory  power  varies  considerably  in  different  samples.  Pasteur, 
indeed,  has  shown  that  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  is  a  mixture  of  two  iso- 
meric alcohols,  having  the  same  vapor-density,  but  differing  in  their 
optical  properties,  one  of  them  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the 
right,  whereas  the  other  is  optically  inactive.  They  are  separated  by 
converting  the  crude  amyl  alcohol  into  amylsulphuric  acid,  saturating 
with  barium  carbonate,  and  crystallizing  the  barium  amylsulphate  thus 
formed.  The  salt  obtained  from  the  active  amyl  alcohol  is  2^  times  more 
soluble  than  that  obtained  from  the  inactive  alcohol,  and  consequently  the 
latter  crystallizes  out  first ;  and  by  precipitating  the  barium  from  the  solu- 
tion of  either  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  amylsulphuric 
acid  thus  separated  with  water,  the  corresponding  amyl  alcohol  is  ob- 
tained. The  difference  of  optical  character  between  the  two  alcohols— > 
which  is  traceable  through  many  of  their  derivatives — has  not  been  satis- 
factorily explained  ;  but  it  perhaps  depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  • 
molecules,  rather  than  upon  that  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  active  and  inactive  alcohols  may 
contain  different  radicles,  as  indicated  by  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
formula  of  primary  amyl  alcohols  above  given. 

Vapor  of  amyl  alcohol  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  yields  a  mixture 
of  ethene,  propene,  butene,  and  isopentene  or  amylene. 

Amyl  alcohol  takes  fire  easily  and  burns  with  a  blue  flame.  When  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  or  treated  with  a  mixture 
of  potassium  chromate  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  oxidized  to  isovaleric 
acid,  GH,CH(CH5),.C00H. 

Amyl  alcohol,  heated  to  220O  G.  (4280  p.)  witli  a  n^xture  of  potassium 
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hydroxide  and  /ihm,  is  oonverted  into  potasslnm  valerate,  with  evolution  of 
bydrogeu: 

C»H,,0    +    KHO    «=>    CftH^KO,    +    2H,. 

Ihtastmm  and  wdium  dissolve  in  amyl  alcohol  as  in  ethjl  alcohol,  jield- 
Tng  the  oompounds,  CjHuKO,  and  CjHijNaO,  which,  when  treated  with 
amjrl  iodide,  yield  amyl  oxide  or  amjl  ether,  (C.U„).0,  and  with 
ethyl  iodide,  ethyl-amyl  oxide,  (C,H5)(C5Hi,)0. 

Chlorine  acts  upon  amyl  alcohol  as  upon  ethyl  alcohol  (p.  592),  except- 
ing that  it  finally  removes  only  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  instead  of  five : 

C^H,,0    +     3C1,    »    4Ha    +    CsHgCl^O. 
Ainyl  alcohoL  ChloramylaL 

Amyl  alcohol  is  acted  upon  hy  acids,  like  common  alcohol,  yielding 
ethers.  When  mixed  with  strong  sulpleuric  acid^  it  is  converted  into  amyl- 
sulphuric  acid,  (C(H|,)IIS04 ;  and,  on  distilling  the  mixture,  amyl  oxide, 
(CjH,,),0,  passes  over,  together  with  amyleue,  and  several  other  hydro- 
car  bona. 


C,H,C1 


IsoPBNTTL  Chlobidb,  or  Amtl  Chloride,  CcHnCl,  or  HC  \  ff^ifX   ,  is  pre- 

pared  by  distilling  equal  weights  of  amyl  alcohol  and  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride,  washing  the  product  repeatedly  with  alkaline  water,  and  rectify- 
ing it  from  calcium  chloride.  Less  pure  it  may  be  obtained  by  saturating 
amyl  alcohol  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of  agreeable 
aromatic  oder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  neutral  to  test-paper :  it  boils  at 
102^  G.  (215.60  F.),  and  ignites  readily,  burning  with  a  fiame  green  at 
the  edges.  By  the  long  continued  action  of  chlorine,  aided  by  powerful 
sunshine,  it  is  converted  into  Oct  och  lor  in  ate  d  amyl  chloride,  or 
nonochloropentane,  C^H^Clf,  a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  smelling 
like  camphor :  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  has  not  yet,  however,  been 
removed.  The  ^romu/e,  C^HnBr,  is  a  volatile,  colorless  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  boiling  at  1190  C.  (246.20  p.).  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  amyl 
alcohol  with  bromine  and  phosphorus  (see  Ethyl-bromide,  p.  697).  Its 
odor  is  penetrating  and  alliaceous.  The  bromide  is  deoompoeed  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  with  reproduction  of  the  alcohol  and  formation 
of  potassium  bromide.  The  iodide,  C^H,,!,  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  15  parts  of  amyl  alcohol,  8  of  iodine,  and  1  of  phosphorus.  It  is 
colorless  when  pure,  heavier  than  water,  volatile  without  decomposition 
ai  14SP  C.  (294. 80  F.),  and  in  other  respects  resembles  the  bromide :  it 
is  partly  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light.  Heated  to  290O  C.  (5540  F.) 
in  sealed  tubes,  with  zinc,  it  yields  decane  or  diamyl,  Cj^II^,  or 
CjHjj.CjH,,,  a  colorless  ethereal  liquid  boiling  at  155©  C.  (3110  f.).  At 
the  same  time  there  is  formed  a  compound  of  zinc  iodide  with  zinc  araylide, 
Zn(C}H„)2,  which  is  deoom3>o8ed  by  contact  with  water,  yielding  zinc  oxide 
and  pentane  or  amyl  hydride  (p.  499)  : 

Zn(C6Hn),    +     H,0    c=    ZnO    +     2CjH„. 

Amtl  Oxids,  (CgH„),0,  obtained  by  the  processes  already  mentioned,  is 
a  colorless  oily  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0.779,  and  boiling  at  1760  C. 
(348.80  F.). 

Amtuulphvric,  or  Sulphaittlic  Acid,  (CgH,,)HS04,  or  C5H,i(0S0sH). 
The  barium  salt  of  this  acid,  (CgHi|)2Ba(S04),2Aq.,  prepared  like  the 
ethylsulphate  (p.  601),  crystallizes,  on  evaporating  the  solution,  in  small 
brilliant  pearly  plates  ;  the  diiference  of  solubility  of  the  salts  prepared 
from  optically  active  and  optically  inactive  amyl  alcohol  has  already  been 
52 
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mentioned.  The  barium  majr  be  precipitated  from  the  salt  by  dilate  sol- 
pharic  acid,  and  the  sulphamylic  acid  oenoentrated  by  spontaneoiu  evapo- 
ration to  a  87rup7,  or  even  crystalline  state :  it  has  an  acid  and  bitter 
taste,  strongly  reddens  litmns-paper,  and  is  decomposed  by  ebullition  into 
amyl  aloohol  and  solphDric  add.  The  potassium  salt  forms  groups  of 
small  radiating  needles,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  sulphamylatea  of 
calcium  and  lead  are  also  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

Amyl  hydrosulphide,  C^UuSH,  and  Amyl  sulphide  (C^Hu)^, 
resemble  the  ethyl-compounds  in  their  properties  and  reactions. 

Fusel-oil  of  Grain-spirit. — ^The  fasel-oil,  separated  in  large  quantities  from 
grain-spirit  by  the  London  rectifiers,  consists  chiefly  of  amyl  alcohol  mixed 
with  ethyl  aloohol  and  water.  Sometimes  it  contains  in  addition  more  or 
less  of  the  ethyl-  or  amyl-oompounds  of  certain  fatty  acids  thought  to  be 
identical  with  cenanthylic  and  palmitic  acids.  These  last-named  substances 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  nearly  solid  lat  produced  in  this  manner  in 
whiskey  distilleries  conducted  on  the  old  plan.  Mulder  has  described, 
under  the  name  of  corn-oU,  another  constituent  of  the  crude  fusel-oil  of 
Holland :  it  has  a  very  powerful  odor,  resembling  that  of  some  of  tho 
umbelliferous  plants,  and  is  unaffected  by  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Rowney,  the  fusel-oil  of  the  Scotch  distilleries  contains  in 
addition  a  certain  quanti^  of  capric  acid,  Ci^Hg^O,.  Amyl  aloohol,  in 
addition  to  isobutyl  alcohol,  has  been  separated  from  the  spirit  distilled 
from  beet-molasses  and  from  artificial  grape-sugar  made  by  the  aid  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Fropyl-methyl  Carbinol,  HO.HC<^^*^^*^^« ,  or,  C,Hy-CHOH— 

CHj. — This  secondary  aloohol  is  produced  by  decomi>osing  propyl-methyl 
ketone  (obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calciimi  butyrate  and  acetate) 
with  water  and  sodium  amalgam  : 

C,H,— CO-CH,  +  H,  «=  C,H^-CHOH— CH,. 

'*  \*^5tJ^*^^*^  flmelling  lUce  ordinary  amyl  aloohol,  but  less  pungent ;  bolls 
at  120O  C.  (2480  p.)  ;  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.826  at  (P;  is  oxidixed  by 
potassium  permanganate  to  propyl-methyl  ketone. 

l8opropyl.methyl  CarWnol,  HO.HC<^g<^°»)« ,  also  called  Amy- 

{H 
Q  jj  .^This  is  a  secondary  alcohol  produced  from 

amylene,  CrH^,  by  combining  that  substenoe  with  hydriodic  acid,  and 
decomposing  the  resulting  hydriodide,  C4H,o.HI,  with  moist  silver  oxide, 
whereby  silver  iodide  and  amylene  hydrate  are  obtained  : 


and 


CH(CH,), 

CH 

II  + 

CH, 

CH(CH^, 

CHI 

fcH, 


:i- 


CH(CH,), 

CHI 

CH. 


+     AgOH 


Agl     + 


CH(CH,), 
CHOH 


CH, 


A  portion  of  the  hydriodide  is  at  the  same  time  resolved,  by  the  heat 
evolved  m  the  reaction,  into  hydriodic  acid  and  amylene  ;  and,  on  submit- 
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ting  the  resulting  liquid  to  fractional  distillation,  the  amylene  passes  over 
first,  and  then,  between  105O  and  108O  C.  (221-226.4P  h\),  the  amylene 
bydrate  or  iaopropylmethyl  carbinol. 

This  alcohol  is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.829  at  0^,  and  a 
pungent  ethereal  odor,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  ordinary  amyl  alcohol. 
Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  add^  it  is  converted,  not  into  amylsulphuric 
acid,  but  into  hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  amyleue,  viz.,  diamylene,  or 
deceue,  CJ^  and  triamylene,  or  pentadecene,  Cj^U^o  (p.  533).  Hydnodic 
acid  converts  it,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  amylene  hydriodide,  CjUig. 
Ml,  boiling  at  130O  C.  (26tP  p.),  amyl  iodide  at  lA^  C.  (294.80  F.)-  Hy- 
droddoric  acid  converts  it  (even  at  (P)  into  amylene  hydrochloride,  C^i^. 
HCTl,  having  a  boiling  point  1(P  below  that  of  amyl  chloride.  On  mixing 
it  with  two  atoms  of  bromine  at  a  yery  low  temperature,  a  red  liquid  is 
formed,  which,  as  soon  as  it  attains  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
is  resolved  into  water  and  amylene  bromide.  Heated  for  some  time  to  KKP 
wit&  strong  acetic  acid,  it  yields  amylene,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  amylene  acetate.  Sodium  dissolves  in  amalene  hydrate  with  evolution 
of  hydrogen,  forming  a  colorless  translucent  mass,  which  has  the  comjK)- 
sition  CjHjiyNaOH,  and  is  decomposed  by  amylene  hydriodidt)  in  the  manner 
shown  by  the  equation : 

C,HH^aOH    +     C5H,.HI    «    C.U,^    +    CjH,oH(OH)    +    Nal. 
Sodium  oompound.        Amylene  Amj'leoe.  Amyleae 

hydriodide.  hydrate. 

From  these  reactions  it  is  apparent  that  amylene  hydrate  or  isopropyl- 
methyl  carbinol  is  especially  distinguished  from  the  primary  amyl  alcohols 
by  the  facility  with  which  it  gives  up  the  corresponding  olefine.  This 
X>eculiarity  is  exhibited  also  by  all  the  secondary  alcohols  of  the  series. 
These  alcohols  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  intermediate  links  between  the 
primary  monatomic  alcohols  and  the  diatomic  alcohols  or  glycols,  c.  ^., 

Amyl  aleohol.  Amylene  hydrate.  Amylene  glyool. 

Diethyl  Carbinol,  C^H^ — CHOH — C^Hj,  is  produced  by  heating  ethyl 
formate  with  ethyl  iodide  and  granulated  zinc,  and  decomposing  tlie  pro- 
duct with  ic«-oold  water.  The  action  of  the  zinc  on  the  ethyl  iodide  pro- 
duces zinc-ethyl,  and  this  reacts  with  the  ethyl  formate  according  to  the 
following  equation : 

HCO.OC,H.  +  2Zn(C,H^.  -  HC  {  ^^^^^^^    +  Zn  {  ^A  ^  ; 

and  on  treating  this  product  with  water,  the  compound,  HC  <  y^Qnh    is 

decomposed,  yielding  diethyl  carbinol,  together  with  zinc  hydroxide  and 
ethene, 

"C  {  Znwk    +    2H.0    =    HOCH  {  §«.  +  z„(OH,)  +  C,H. . 

The  final  result  is  the  replacement  of  the  oxygen-atom  of  the  group  HO, 
in  formic  acid,  HCO.OH,  by  2  atoms  of  ethyl. 

Diethyl  carbinol  is  a  liquid  which  smells  like  amyl  alcohol,  has  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  0.832  at  (P,  and  boils  at  11G-1170  C.  (240.8-242.6O  P.).  By 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  it  is  converted  with  diethyl  ketone,  COCC^H^),. 
The  corresponding  iodide  boils  at  145^ ;  the  acetate  at  1320.^ 

*  Wagner,  JLilebig'a  Annalen, olxxv.  S6l;  Chem.  Soc  Journ.  1S75,  p.  G27. 
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Btiiyl-dimethyl  Carblnol,  or  Tertiary  Amyl  Alcohol, 

is  prepared  like  tertiary  batyl  aloohol,  by  treating  sino-m^ 


I  (CH,),  ,  ii 

(oh 


thiae  with  propionyl  chloride,  C^RfiCif  and  decomi>06ing  the  product  with 
water.  It  smells  very  much  like  tertiary  butyl  alcohol,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.828  at  OO,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  at  — 30O  G.  (— 22P 
F.),  bolls  between  98.50  and  lOQO  G.  (209.30  and  2120  p.),  and  does  not 
solidify  at  — 17^  G,  (1.4P  F.),  but  merely  becomes  yiscid.  By  oxidation 
with  dilute  chromic  acid,  it  yields  nothing  but  acetic  acid* 

The  boiling  points  of  the  six  known  x>entyl  alcohols  become  gradually 
lower,  from  the  normal  primary  to  the  tertiary,  as  their  structure  becomes 
more  complex ;  thus- 


Primary, 

Secondary, 
Tertiary, 


Butyl  carblnol 
Isobutyl  carbinol    . 
Propyl-methyl  carbinol  . 
Diethyl  carbinol 
Isopropyl-methyl  carbinol 
Kthyl-dimethyl  carbinol 


Boiling  Point. 

1370 

128Q-1320 
1200-1230 
lieQ-1170 
IO4O-IO8O 
98.50-1000 


HSZTL  ALCOHOLS  AlTD  BTHBB8. 

The  number  of  possible  modifications  of  an  alcohol  increases  with  the 
number  of  carbon-atoms  in  its  molecular  formula.  Thus,  we  have  seen 
that  there  may  be  two  propyl  alcohols,  GjHf^O,  four  butyl  alcohols,  G^Hji^O, 
and  eight  amyl  alcohols,  GjHjjO.  The  six-carbon  formula,  GgHj^O,  will  in 
like  manner  be  found  to  include  seventeen  isomeric  alcohols—eight  pri- 
mary, six  secondary,  and  three  tertiary ;  but  as  the  manner  in  which 
these  modifications  arise  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  further  development  of  the  theoretical  formula  may  be  left  as 
an  exercise  for  the  student. 

The  number  of  modifications  of  the  six-carbon  alcohol  actually  known  is 


eight:  of  which 
three  tertiary. 


two  are  primary,  three  secondary,  and  the  remaining 


Primary  Bexyl  Aloohols,  G0H|,(OH) . — ^The   normal    alcohol, 

GH,.CH,.CH,.CHj.GHa.GHaOH,  or    H,C  i  ^^*^^  ,  is  obtained  from  the 

essential  oil  of  fferacleum  giganteum,  which  is  a  mixture  of  hcxyl  butyrato 
and  octyl  acetate.  The  hexyl  and  octyl  alcohols  are  isolated  by  decom- 
posing the  oil  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion. The  hexyl  alcohol  thus  obtained  has  a  strong  aromatic  odor,  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  0.819  at  23©  C.  (73.4P  P.),  and  boils  at  156.60  G.  (313.80 
F.).  By  oxidation  it  yields  a  caproic  acid,  G^Hj^O,,  having  the  same  boil- 
ing point  (204.50  C.,  400.10  p.j^  as  normal  caproic  acid.  The  corre- 
sponding iodide  is  a  heavy  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  179. 50  C.  (355. lO  p.). 
The  acefat€y  C^H^.G^HgOi,  has  a  pleasant  fruity  odorj  and  boils  at  1690  C. 
(336.20  p.). 

The  same  alcohol  is  obtained,  together  with  butyl-methyl  carbinol,  by 
treating  normal  liexane,  GHj,.(CHj)4.CHj,  from  American  petroleum  with 
chlorine,  converting  the  resulting  hexyl  chloride  into  the  acetate  by  treat- 
ment  with  silver  acetate,  and  distilling  this  acetate  with  potash.    The 
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mixture  of  alcohols  thus  obtained  cannot  be  completely  separated  bj  frac- 
tional distillation,  but  it  yields  by  oxidation  the  corresponding  products, 
▼iz.,  normal  caprotc  acid  and  methyl-butyl  ketone. 

Lastly,  normal  hexyl  alcohol  is  obtained,  according  to  Rossi,  by  the 
action  of  sodium-amalgam  and  water  on  normal  caproic  aldehyde. 

Another  primary  hexyl  alcohol,  boiling  at  about  150O  C.  (302^  p.),  and 
yielding  caproic  acid  by  oxidation,  was  found  by  Faget  in  fusel-oil.  The 
statements  respecting  it  are  not  very  exact,  but  as  it  is  produced  by  fer- 

(  C,II,OH 
mentation,  it  is  probably  the  isoprimary  alcohol,   HC<  CH. 

(CH, 

Secondary  Hezyl  Aloohols.^l.  MetKyl-hutyl  Carbinol^ 

HO.HC<^ir*  9  discovered  by  Wanklyn  and  Krlenmeyer,  is  produced  by 

treating  mannite,  C^Hi^O,  (a  saccharine  body  obtained  from  manna),  with 
a  large  excess  of  very  strong  hydriodic  acid,  whereby  it  is  converted  into 
secondary  hexyl  iodide :— • 

C.H„0.    +    llHI    =r    C.H«I    -f    6H,0    -f-  I»; 

and  digesting  this  compound  with  silver  oxide  and  water  :— 

C,H^I    +    AgHO    —    Agl    +    C,H„0. 

Methyl-butyl  carbinol  is  a  viscid  liquid,  having  a  pleasant,  refreshing 
odor;  it  boils  at  1370  C.  (278.60  F.);  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.8327  at  (P,  0.8209 
at  160  C.  (60.80  p.),  and  0.7422  at  990  C.  (210.20  F.),  so  that  it  expands 
somewhat  rapidly  by  heat.     Strong  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  the 

corresponding  chloride,  C1HC<^*^  ,  which  boils  at  120O  C.  (2480  F.), 

and  yields  hexene  when  digested  at  lOQO  with  alcoholic  potash.  The 
iodide  boils  at  167-1680  C.  (332.6-334,40  F.). 

The  alcohol  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichro- 

C  IT 

mate  and  sulphuric  acid  into  methyl-butyl    ketone,  ^^<0^u  '  » 

which,  when  further  treated  with  the  oxidizing  mixture,  yields  acetic, 
carbonic,  and  normal  butyric  acids. 

2.  Methyl-katabutyl    Carbinol,  HO.HC<^[j^^»^»  ,alsocalled 

Pinacdlyl  alcohol,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  pinacolin 
(7.  p.).  It  solidifies  at  low  temperatures  to  crystals  which  melt  at  -}-40C. 
(39.20  p.),  boils  at  120O  C.  (2480  p.),  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.834. 
When  oxidized  1^  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted 
into  methyl-katabutyl  ketone,  CH,— CO— C(CH8)„  which  splits 
up  on  further  oxidation  into  carbon  dioxide  and  trimethylacetic  acid. 

3.  Ethyl'propyl  Carbinol,  HO.HC<^g«^|^*^^«  ,  also  called  i7«r- 
ene  hydrate. — ^The  iodide  analogous  to  this  alcohol  is  prepared  from  dichlor- 
ethyl  oxide,  O^S*}}'  •  ,  by  successive  treatment  with  zinc-ethyl  and 
hyilriodic  acid  ;  thus : 

CH,a  CHj.CjHj 

CHCl  +    2Zn  <^'|[*    =      2Zn<^f"*    +      CH.CjHj 

Dlohlorethyl         Zlnj-ethyl.  Zino^^ylo-  DlcthyUted 

oxide.  ehloriue.  ethyl-oxiile. 

62* 
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that  it  is  aa  iso-alcohol,  HC  i  ?^^?^ 

The  haloid  ootyl  ethers  obtained  from  this  alcohol  exhibit  the  following 

properties : 

Boiling  Point.  Sp.  gr. 

Chloride,  OAtOI  ,  17».«O-180O  O.  (8fl6.l0-«60  F^  O.MW  at  Ifi®  O.  (eo^^F.) 
Bromide,  CJUijBr       .        1980-2(K)0  O.  (S8S.40-392o  F.)  1.1116    "  '• 

Iodide,  d,Hi7l  M0O-222O  O.  (4280-431.60  F.)  1J3S8    «  •* 

Primary  octyl  aloohola,  convertible  by  oxidation  into  caprylic  acids,  are 
also  obtained  from  octane ;  they  differ  from  the  alcohol  obtained  from  heri^ 
oleom  oil,  bat  their  exact  stracture  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Secondary  Ootyl  AlooholB.-*!.  Methyl-hexyl  Carbinol, 

{C  H 
^U  ■* ,  is  produced  by  heating  castor-oil  with  excess  of  solid 

potassium  hydroxide.  Castor-oil  contains  ricinoleic  acid,  CigHj^O,,  and  this 
acid,  when  heated  with  potash,  yields  free  hydrogen,  a  distillate  containing 
methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  together  with  products  of  its  decomposition,  and 
a  residue  of  potassium  sebate,  CioUigK^O^ : 

C^H^O,  +  2K0H  a  CjHmO  +  CjoHuKjO^  +  H,. 

To  separate  the  alcohol,  the  distillate  is  repeatedly  rectified  orer  fused 
potash,  the  portion  boiling  below  200O  C.  (3920  p.)  only  being  collected  : 
this  liquid,  subjected  to  fractional  distillation  yields  a  portion  boiling  at 
1810  C.  (357.80  F.),  which  is  the  pure  secondary  octyl  alcohol.  The 
portions  of  the  original  distillate  having  a  lower  boiling  point,  consist  of 
defines,  amongst  which  ootene,  CgHjf,  boiling  at  150O  C.  (3020  p.),  pre- 
ponderates. 

The  same  alcohol  is  obtained  from  the  octane  of  American  petrdeum,  by- 
converting  this  hydrocarbon  into  octyl  chloride,  then  into  the  acetate,  and 
heating  the  latter  with  alooholic  jMtash. 

Methyl-hexyl  carbinol  is  a  limpid  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  aromatio 
odor,  and  making  grease-spots  on  paper.  It  has  no  action  on  polarized 
light.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.823  at  170  G.  (62.0O  p.),  and  boils  at 
1810  C.  (357.80  F.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  aloohol, 
ether,  wood-spirit,  and  acetic  acid.  It  mixes  with  snlphurio  acid,  forming 
octyl-sulphuric  acid,  CgHifHSOi,  generally  also  octene  and  neutral  octyl 
sulphate.  Fused  zinc  chloride  converts  it  into  octene.  With  potassium 
and  sodium  it  yields  substitution-products. 

Methyl-hexyl  carbinol,  oxidized  with  potassium  dichromate  and  snlphurio 
acid,  yields  the  corresponding  ketone,  viz.,  methyl-hexyl  ketone, 
GH;,— -CO-^fH„,  and  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  oxidising  mixture, 
this  ketone  is  further  oxidized  to  caproic  and  acetic  acids : 

CsHisO    -I-     O4    =    CjH^O,    4.    CjH.O,    +    H,0. 

These  reactions  show  that  the  alcohol  produced  from  castor-oil  is  a  seoon* 
dary  alcohol ;  and  from  considerations  similar  to  those  above  adduoed  with 
respect  to  the  primary  alcohol,  it  is  inferred  to  be  a  secondary  iso-aloohol, 
represented  by  the  formula : 


HO  HC  i  (^^s)s^H(CH,), 


TAc  Chloride,  C,H„C1,  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachlo- 
ride  on  this  alcohol,  has  an  odor  of  oranges,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.892  at 
I80  C.  (G4.40  p.),  and  boils  at  1750  C.  (347©  P.).  Heated  with  alooholie 
potash,  it  yields  octene,  C,H|, ;  by  alcohol  and  potassium  acetate,  it  iff 
converted  into  octene  and  octyl  acetate. 
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Tertiary  Heptyl  AloohoUi.^rrt««Ay/  Carbinoly   (C,H4),C0H,  is 

obtained  by  treating  propionyl  chloride,  CfifiCl,  with  zinc-methyl,  and 

the  product  with  water.     It  remains  liquid  at  -^200  C.  (— 4P  F.),  boils  at 

140O-142O  C.  (284P-287.eo  F.)i  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  a 

specific  gravity  of  0.8593  at  QP.     By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  it  yields 

beptene,  C^Hi^,  together  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  apparently  also  acetic 

and  propionic  acids. 

C  H      ^ 
Dimethyl'itobutyl   Carbinoly     (C^'S   > COH,  obtained  by  treating 

iBovalerio  chloride,  CH(CHs)j — CH^— COCl,  with  zinc-methyl,  and  decom- 
posing the  product  with  water,  boils  at  129CL.1310  c.  (264.20l.267.8O  F.), 
and  is  oonyerted  by  oxidation  into  acetic  and  isobutyrio  acids. 

Dimethjfl'hatabutyl    Carbinoly    or   Pentamethtflated  Ethyil  Alcohol^ 

?CH^/^'  I  ^^^'  prepared  by  treating  trimethyl-acetyl  chloride,  C(CH),. 

COCl,  with  zino-methyl,  and  the  product  with  water,  melts  at  17^  C. 
(02.60  F.),  boils  at  1310-1320  C.  (267.6O-269.60  F.),  and  forms  with  water 
a  crystalline  hydrate,  2CjB.ifi,Ufi,  which  melts  at  830  C.  (181.40  F.). 


OCTTL  ALCOHOLS,  CgH|,OH. 

Five  of  these  alcohols  are  known^-one  primary,  three  secondary,  and 
one  tertiary. 

Prinuury  Ootyl  Aloohol  or  Heptyl  Carblnol,  GyHij.CH^OH,  is  con- 
tained, together  with  the  oorresponding  acetate,  C^K„,CJdfi^f  in  the  vola- 
tile oil  obtained  from  the  seed  of  the  oow-parsnep  {lieracleurn  sphondylium) ; 
also  as  a  butyric  ether  in  the  seeds  of  the  oommon  parsnep  {Fdstuiaca 
sativa)  ;  and,  together  with  hexyl  butyrate,  in  the  oil  of  Hertudeum  gigan- 


The  comparatively  small  portion  of  cow-parsnep  oil,  which  boils  between 
190O  and  1950,  consists  mainly  of  the  alcohol ;  but  by  far  the  greater  por- 
tion passes  over  between  200O  and  2120  C.  (3920  and  413.60  F.),  and  this, 
by  continued  fractionation,  yields  primary  octyl  acetate,  G^J^^Pty  boiling 
between  206O  and  208O  G.  (402.8-406.4P  F.).  This  compound  is  insoluble 
in  water,  esBily  soluble  in  aloohol  and  ether,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.8717 
at  160  C.  (60.80  F.).  Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  yields  potassium 
acetate  and  primary  octyl  alcohol. 

This  alcohol  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.830  at  160  C. 
(60,80  p.),  boiUng  between  190O  C.  (374©  F.)  and  1920  C.  (377.60  F.), 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  miscible  with  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  has  a  pecu- 
liarly pungent  aromatic  odor,  and  tastes  sweetish  at  first,  afterwards  burn- 
ing and  sharp.  By  boiling  with  potassium  dichromate  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  an  acid,  CgUteO,,  melting  at  160  to  170  C.  (62.6Q 
F.),  and  isomeric  or  identical  with  the  oaprylic  acid  of  natural  fats,  to- 
gether with  the  corresponding  ootylio  ether,  C^y^.CJA^fi^.  This  reaction 
shows  it  to  be  a  primary  alcohol ;  and  from  the  boiling  point  of  the  octane 
obtained  from  it  (122P-1250  C.)  (261.6O-2570  F.),*  Schorlemmer  infers 

*  NorniAl  peotiine,  OsHit*  boils  At  88°  O.  (100  4P  F.),  and  the  average  difference  of 
boiling  point  between  nny  two  consecutive  members  of  the  normnl  parnffln  series 
is  about  31^  O.  (87.8^^  F.)  (p.  529) :  hence  the  bollinfr  point  of  normsl  octane  should 
be  88+ 3  X  31  •"  191''  O.  (267 .8<*  ¥.).  On  the  other  hand,  isopentane  boils  at  30o  O. 
(86P  F),  and  the  difference  of  boiling  point  between  two  consecutive  isoparafflns 
is  also  about  31°  C.  {%!,&*  F.):  hence  the  boiling  point  of  iso  octane  should  he 
80  +  8X 81  «•  17SP.  (Schorlemmer,  Proceedincs  of  the  Koyal  Society,  xvi.  376 ; 
see  also  Watts*s  Dietionary  of  Chemistry,  First  Supplement,  p.  879. 
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are  not  known,  but  oomponnd  ethers  containing  12  and  14  carbon -atoms 
appear  to  occor  in  spermaceti. 

Hezdeoyl,  or  Cetyl  Aloohol,  C,«HmOssCmH3s(OH),  also  called 
Ethalf  is  obtained  from  spermaceti,  a  crystalline  fatty  substance  found  in 
peculiar  cavities  in  the  head  of  the  sperm  whale  {Ayaeter  macroosphalusy. 
This  substance  consists  of  cetyl  palmitate,  C„Hg40,,  or  CifH^. 
C„H,|02,and  when  heated  for  some  time  with  solid  potash,  is  resolved  into 
potassium  palmitate  and  cetyl  alcohol  :— 

Ci,H„.CrtH„0,    +    KOH    «    KC„H„0,    +    C,^H„(OH). 

The  cetyl  alcohol  is  dissolved  out  from  the  fused  mass  by  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  purified  by  several  crystallizations  from  ether. 

Cetyl  alcohol,  or  ethal,  is  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  about 
50O  C.  (122^  F.))  and  crystallizes  by  slowly  cooling  in  shining  laminas. 
It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  it  distils  without  deoom- 
X)08ition.  With  sodium  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  yields  sodium  oetylate, 
C,0H„NaO.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  aqueous  alkalies ;  but  when  heated 
with  a  mixture  of  potash  and  lime,  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted 
Into  palmitic  acid  : — 

CuiH„0    +    KOH    »    KC„H„0,    +    2H,. 

Distilled  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  yields  cetyl  chloride, 
C,f  lIj^Cl,  a  limpid  oily  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.8412  at  12P  C. 
(53. GO  F.),  and  distilling  with  partial  decomposition  at  a  temperature 
above  200O  C.  (3920  F.).  Cetyl  iodide,  C,eH„I,  obtained  by  treating 
the  alcohol  with  iodin^  and  phosphorus,  is  a  solid  substance  which  melts 
at  220  C.  (71. GO  F.),  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  interlaced  lamins. 

According  to  Heintz,  cetyl  alcohol,  or  ethal,  prepared  as  above,  is  not  a 
definite  compound,  but  a  mixture  of  hexdecyl  alcohol,  C|.I1^0„  with 
small  quantities  of  three  other  alcohols  of  the  same  series,  containing  respec- 
tively 12,  14,  and  18  atoms  of  carbon,  inasmuch  as,  when  fused  with  pot- 
ash-lime, it  yields  the  corresponding  fatty  acids,  C^H^O^ 

CerylAloohol,  C27HmOssC„Hu(OH)  ;  also  called  Ceroiic  alcohol  and 
Cerotin, — ^This  alcohol  is  obtained  from  Chinese  wax  or  Pela,  a  secretion 
enveloping  the  branches  of  certain  trees  in  China,  and  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect.  This  wax  consists  mainly  of 
ceryl  cerotate,  C^Hs^.CjtHuO,,  and  is  decomposed  by  fused  potash  in 
the  same  manner  as  spermaceti,  yielding  potassium  cerotate  and  ceryl 
alcohol : — 

C„H55.C„H„0,    +    KOH    »    KC„H„0,    +    C„H5j(0H). 

On  digesting  the  fused  mass  with  boiling  water,  a  solution  of  potassium 
cerotate  is  obtained,  holding  ceryl  alcohol  In  suspension  ;  and  on  precipi- 
tating the  cerotic  acid  with  barium  chloride  and  treating  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate with  alcohol,  the  ceryl  alcohol  dissolves,  and  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol  or  ether.  It  then  forms  a  waxy  sub- 
stance, melting  at  970  C.  (206.60  P.).  Heated  with  potash-lime,  it  gives  off 
hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  potassium  cerotate.  At  very  high  tempe- 
ratures it  distils,  partly  undeoomposed,  partly  resolved  into  water  and 
cerotene,  C^H^^ ;  by  this  character  it  would  appear  to  be  related  to  the 
secondary  alcohols.  With  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  it  forms  hydrated 
neutral  ceryl  sulphate,  (C^U^^iSOi.U^O. 
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Myrioyl  Alcohol .— CjoH^gO » CjoHO^COH) .—This  alcohol,  the 
highest  known  member  of  the  series,  C^H^-i-jO,  is  obtained  from  myricin, 
the  portion  of  common  bees'  wax  which  is  iusolable  in  boiling  alcohol, 
llyricin  consists  of  myricyi  palmitate,  Cj^H^i.Ci^Hj^O,,  and  when  heated 
with  potash  is  decomposed  In  the  same  manner  as  spermaceti  and  Chinese 
wax,  yielding  potassium  palmitate  and  myricyl  alcohol.  On  dissolving 
the  product  in  water,  precipitating  with  barium  chloride,  exhausting  the 
precipitate  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  dissolving  the  substance  deposited 
from  the  alcohol  in  light  petroleum,  pure  myricyl  alcohol  separates  as  a 
crystalline  substance,  having  a  silky  lustre.  When  heated,  it  partly  sub- 
limes unaltered,  and  is  partly  resolved  (like  ceryl  alcohol)  into  water  and 
melene,  CjqHqq.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  myricyl  sulphate. 
Heated  with  pota3h4ime^  it  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into  potas- 
sium melissate : 

CjoHeO    +    KOH    =    KCjoHgjOj,    +    2n,. 

The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  myricyl  alcohol  has  crystallized  out, 
as  above  mentioned,  retains  a  small  quantity  of  an  isomeric  alcohol,  which 
melts  at  72P  C.  (161. (P  p.),  and  when  treated  with  potash-lime  yields  an 
acid  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbon. 


2.  Monatomic  Alcohohi,  C^H^^O,  or  C„H2„.|0H. 

Two  alcohols  of  this  series  are  known,  viz. : 

Vinyl  alcohol,  C,H^O  =  C2H,(0H) 
Allyl  alcohol,   CjHjO  «  C,H5(0H). 

The  first,  discovered  by  Berthelot  in  1860,  is  produced  by  combining 
ethine  or  acetylene  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  vinyl  sulphuric  acid 
(C,U,)HS04  is  formed,  and  distilling  the  product  with  water,  just  as  in 
the  preparation  of  ethyl  alcohol  from  ethene  : 

HHSO^    +     C,H,    =    (C,H3)HS04 
(C,H3)HS04    +    HOH   as    HUSO4    +    C,H,(OH). 

It  is  an  easily  decomposible  liquid,  having  a  highly  pungent  odor,  some- 
what more  volatile  than  water,  soluble  in  10  to  15  parts  of  that  liquid, 
and  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  potassium  carbonate.  It  is  isomeric 
with  acetic  aldehyde  and  ethene  oxide  (p.  648).  The  univalent  radicle 
vinyl,  CgHj,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  it,  is  related  to  the  triva- 
lent  radicle  ethenyl  (p.  507)  in  the  same  manner  as  allyl  to  propenyl  (see 
below). 

CH, 

II 
Allyl   Aloohol,  C,HfO  =  C,Hg(OH)  s  CH  .^This  alcohol,  dis- 

CH^OH 

covered  by  Cahonrs  and  Hofmann  in  1856,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the 
univalent  radicle  allyl,  C^Hj,  derived  fW)m  a  saturated  hydrocarbon  by 
abstraction  of  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  isomeric  with  the  trivalent  radi- 
cle propenyl,  (C^H^,  derived  firom  propane,  CH^ — CH, — CH,,  by  abstrac- 
tion of  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Allyl  and  propenyl  compounds,  indeed, 
are  easily  converted  one  into  the  other  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  two 
atoms  of  a  monad  element  or  radicle. 
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To  obtain  tbe  alcohol,  allyl  iodide  is  first  prepared  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  tetriodide  on  propenyi  alcohol  (glycerin),  (C,H^(OH),: 

2(C,H.)(0H),    +     P,I,    «    2C,HjI    +    2P(0H),    +     I,. 

The  allyl  iodide  is  next  decomposed  by  silver  oxalate,  yielding  aUyl 
oxalate : 

2C3H.I    +    Ag.C,0,    =    2AgI    +     (C,H^,CA; 

and  the  allyl  oxalate  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  yielding  oxamide, 
C,0,(NHg)„  and  allyl  alcohol : 

(C,H^,C,0,    +    2NH,    «    (C,O0(NH,),    +    2C,H,(0H). 

AUyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liqnid,  having  a  pungent  odor  and  a  spiritnons 
burning  taste.  It  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  common  alcohol, 
and  ether  ;  boils  at  103O  C.  (217.4P  F.);  burns  with  a  brighter  flame  than 
common  alcohol. 

Allyl  alcohol  is  a  primary  alcohol,  similar  in  all  its  ordinary  reactions 
to  ethyl  alcohol.  By  oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  or  more 
quickly  by  treatment  with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  acrylic  aldehyde  (acrolein),  C^H^O,  and  acrylic  acid,  C,H|0„ 
compounds  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  common  aldehyde  and  acetic 
acid  to  ethyl  alcohol.  Heated  with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  3rields  allylene, 
CgH^.  With  potassium  and  sodium  it  yields  substitution-products.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  converts  it  into  allyl-sulphuric  acid.  With  the  bromides 
and  chlorides  of  phosphorus  it  yields  allyl  bromide,  C^H^Br,  and  allyl 
chloride,  C,IljCl. 

Alltl  Bromides. — ^The  monobromide,  CjHjBr,  prepared  as  just  mentioned, 
or  by  distilling  propene  bromide,  CgH^Brji  with  alcoholic  potash,  is  a  liquid 
of  specific  gravity  1.47,  and  boiling  at  620  c.  (143.60  F.).  A  tribromide 
of  allylj  CjH^Brs,  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine  to  the  mono-iodide  in  a 
vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture.  It  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
1.436  at  230  C.  (73.40  F.),  boiling  at  217©  C.  (422.60  F.),  and  solidifying 
when  cooled  below  ICP  C.  (60O  F.).  It  is  isomeric  with  propenyl  bromide 
or  tribromhydrin,  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentabromide  on 
glycerin. 

A  dicdlyl  tetrabromide^  CsHjoBr^,  is  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of 
diallyl  (p.  541),  with  bromine ;  it  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  370  C. 
(98.60  F.). 

Alltl  Iodides. — ^The  mono-iodide,  CjHgl,  obtained,  as  above  described, 
by  distilling  glycerin  with  phosphorus  tetriodide,  is  a  liquid  of  specific 
gravity  1.780  at  16©  C.  (6O.8O  F.),  and  boiling  at  lOQO  C.  (2120  F.).  It 
is  decomposed  by  sodium,  with  formation  of  diallyl,  CgHjQ.  By  the  action 
of  zinc  or  mercury  and  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  i*  is  con- 
verted into  propene  (or  allyl  hydride)  :— 

2C.H5I    +    Zn,    +     2HC1    =    ZnCl,    +     Znl,    +     2C,H«. 

Diallyl  tetriodide,  CfHigl^,  is  a  crystalline  body  obtained  by  dissolving 
iodine  in  diallyl  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Allyl-sulphuric  Acid,  (CjHs)!^©^,  is  produced  by  adding  allyl  alcohol 
to  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution,  diluted  with  water,  and  neutral- 
ized with  barium  carbonate,  yields  barium  allyl-sulphate,  (C,H^2^a(S0 J,. 

Alltl  Oxide,  (P%l[^^fiy  is  produced  by  the  action  of  allyl  iodide  on 
potassium  allyate  (the  gelatinous  mass  obtained  by  dissolving  potassiom 
in  allyl  alcohol): — 

C3H5OK    +    CAI    =    KI    +     (C,H4),0. 
It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  820  c.  (179.60  F.). 
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Alltl  Svlphidb,  (CjH^^.— This  componnd  exists,  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  aliyl  oxide,  in  Tolatile  oil  of  garlic,  and  is  formed  artificialiy 
bjr  distilling  alljl  iodide  with  potassium  monoeulphide  :— 

2C,HJ    +    K^    «    2KI    +     (C,Hj),S. 

To  prex>are  it  from  garlic,  the  sliced  hnlhs  are  distilled  with  water,  and 
the  crude  oil  thus  obtained— which  is  a  mixture  of  the  sulphide  and  oxide 
of  allyl — ^is  subjected  to  the  action  of  metallic  potassium,  renewed  until  it 
is  no  longer  tarnished,  whereby  the  allyl  oxide  is  decomposed,  after  which 
the  sulphide  may  be  obtained  pure  by  re-distillation.  In  this  state  it 
forms  a  colorless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  of  high  refractive  power,  pos- 
sessing in  a  high  degree  the  peculiar  odor  of  the  plant,  and  distilling  with- 
out decomposition.  Allyl  sulphide,  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  mixed  with 
solutions  of  platinum,  silver,  and  mercury,  gives  rise  to  crystalline  com- 
pounds, consisting  of  a  double  sulphide  of  allyl  and  the  metal,  either 
Alone  or  mixed  with  a  double  chloride. 

VolatUe  OH  of  Mustard,  consisting  essentially  of  allyl  isothiocyanate, 
C1H5.CNS,  is  described  in  connection  with  the  thiocyanic  ethers  (p.  675). 

Allyl  Hydroaulphide,  or  Allyl  Mereaptan^  C,H5(SH),  obtained 
by  distilling  allyl  iodide  with  potassium  hydrosulphide,  is  a  volatile  oily 
liquid,  having  an  odor  like  that  of  garlic  oil,  but  more  ethereal,  boiling  at 
900  C.  (I940  p.).  It  attacks  mercuric  oxide  like  ethyl  mercaptan«  forming 
the  compound  Hg(C|H5)2S,. 


DIATOMIC  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

The  diatomio  alcohols  are  derived  from  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  sub- 
stitution of  two  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  bivalent  radicles  with  two 
equivalents  of  hydroxyl :  ethene  alcohol,  for  example,  may  be  represented 
by  either  of  the  formuhe :— • 

CHjOH 


CH,( 


^a^i'^CoH 
,0H 

CH, 

the  first  representing  it  as  a  derivative  of  ethane,    I       ;  the  second  as  a 

CH| 
compound  of  ethene,  CjH^,  with  hydroxyl,  or  as  derived  from  a  double 
molecule  of  water,  H,(OH)„  by  substitution  of  ethene  for  two  atoms  of 
hydrogen. 

The  diatomic  alcohols  of  the  fatty  group,  called  glycols,  are  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula—- 

C„H^-hA  or  (C„H^)(OH),  . 

They  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  defines  with  two  equivalents 
of  hydroxyl.     The  following  are  known  : — 

Ethene  alcohol      ....  CjH,  O,  =  C^H^  (OH), 

Propene  alcohol     ....  CjHg  0,  =  CgHe  (OH), 

Tetrene  or  Butene  alcohol     .        .  C4H,oO,  =  C^Hg  (OH), 

Pentene  or  Amylene  alcohol .        .  CbH,,0,  ^  C5Hi0(OH), 

Oetene  alcohol       ....  C«U„0,  »  CsH„(OH), 
63 
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The  glyools  are  formed  hy  the  following  processes : — 

1.  By  oombining  an  olefine  with  bromine  ;  treating  the  resulting  dibro- 
mide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  or  with  silver  ace- 
tate, whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  diacetate  of  the  olefine ;  and  decom- 
posing this  compound  with  solid  potassium  hydroxide,  whereby  potassium 
acetate  and  a  diatomic  alcohol  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  dis- 
Ulied  off  :— 


GH,Br  CRflCfifi 

\  +    2AgOC,H,0  «    2AgBr    +      | 

CHjBr  CH,OC,H,0 

Ethene  bromide.     Silver  acetate.  Ethene  dlaeetate. 


CH,OC,H,0  CH,OH 

I  +    2E0H    a    2K0C,H,0    +      | 

CH,OC,H,0  CHjOH 

Ethene  diacetate.      PotiiMfum  Potosilam  Etbeae 

hydroxide*  acetate.  alcohoL 

2.  By  combining  an  olefine  with  hypochlorous  add,  and  treating  the 
resulting  compound  (a  chiorhydrin)  with  moist  silver  oxide : 

CH,  CH,C1 

I  +  ClOH  —  I 

CH,  CH,OH 

Etbene.  Ethene 

ehlorhydrin. 

CH,a  CILOH 

I  +    AgOH    =   AgCl    +      I 

CHjOH  CH,OH 

I^operties.-^The  glyools  are  colorless,  inodorous,  more  or  less  viscid 
liquids,  having  a  sweetish  taste,  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  ethene 
alcohol  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ether ;  the  rest  dissolve  easily  in  that 
liquid. 

The  chemical  reactions  of  the  glycols  have  been  studied  chiefly  in  the 
case  of  ethene  alcohol.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to  those  of  the 
monatomic  alcohols :  but  inasmuch  as  the  glyools  contain  two  atoms  of  re- 
placeable hydrogen,  or  of  hydroxyl,  the  reactions  generally  take  place  by 
two  stages,  yielding  two  series  of  products. 

1.  £thene  alcohol  treated  with  nitric  acid  gives  up  2  or  4  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen in  exchange  for  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid, 
G,H40,,  or  oxalic  acid,  0,11,04,  according  as  the  action  takes  place  at 
ordinary  or  at  higher  temperatures ;  thus : 

CHjOH  CH,OH 

I  -f  0,      =      H,0        +         I 

CHjOH  COOH 

and 

CHaOH  COOH 

I  -I-  O,      «    2H,0        +         I 

CHjOH  COOH 

Under  certain  circumstances  the  corresponding  aldehydes  are  also  pro- 

COH 
duced,  asglyoxal,  I       ,  from  ethene  alcohol,  by  removal  of  four  hydro- 

COH 
gen-atoms  without  substitution. 

2.  JFbt(usium  and  sodium  eliminate  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  from  the 
glycols,  and  form  substitution-products.     Ethene  alcohol  is  strongly  at- 
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tacked  bj  sodium,  jielding  sodiam  ethenate,  C^HjNaO,;  and  this 
compound,  fused  with  excesa  of  sodium,  is  converted  into  di sodium 
ethenate,  C^H^NajO,.  These  compounds,  treated  with  monatomic  aloo- 
holio  iodides,  yield  the  alcoholic  ethers  of  the  glycols ;  thus : 


CHjONa 


i 


MLOn 

Sodium 

ethenate. 

CHjONa 


+      CAI 


Nal 


A 


:H,ONa 
DlBodium 
ethenate. 


+     2CAI 


2NaI      + 


CH,OCA 

CHjOH 

Ethyl 

ethenate. 

CH]OC|Hg 


i 


HfOG^HK 
Diethyl 
ethenate. 


8.  Oxygen  adds,  heated  with  glycols  in  closed  yessels,  act  upon  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  upon  the  monatomic  alcohols,  converting  them  into 
ethereal  salts  or  compound  ethers,  mono-acid  or  di-acid,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportions  used.  In  the  di-acid  gljcol-ethers,  the  two  radicles 
by  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  may  belong  either  to  the  same  or  to 
different  acids,  e.  ^., 


CH,OH 


i 


;h,oh 

Ethene 
aleohoL 

CHjOH 


+     HOCjHjO 


H,0     + 


CH,OH 


i 


Aeetie 
acid. 


h 


;h,oh 

Ethene 
alcohoL 


+    2H0C,H,0  B  2H,0     + 


;h,oc,HjO 

Ethene  mono- 
acetate. 

CHjOCjHjO 


Acetic 
acid. 


i 


CHjOH 

;h,oc,h,o 

Ethene 
mono-acetata 


HOC4H/)   »   H,0     + 

Butyric 
acid. 


ethene 
diacetate. 

CHjOC^HyO 


i 


Jbthene 
butyracetat«. 


The  haloid  acids  (HCl  and  HBr)  act  in  the  same  manner  as  oxygen-acids, 
excepting  that  the  reaction  never  goes  beyond  the  first  stage  ;  e.  ^., 


CHgOH 

CHjOH 
Ethene 
alcohol. 


Ha       ■> 


H,0 


CH,a 

CH,OH 

Ethene 

chiorhydrin. 


With  hydriodie  aeid,  a  farther  action  generally  takes  place,  resulting  in 
the  sejMuration  of  iodinoi  and  the  formation  of  an  olefine ;  thus  : 


CH,!— CHjOH    +    IH 


C,H,    +     H,0    +    I,. 


The  monochlorhydrins,  etc.,  of  the  glycols  (haloid  hydrins),  are 
also  produced,  as  above  mentioned,  by  direct  addition  of  hypoohlorous  acid 
to  the  oleflnes.  When  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  they  are  converted 
into  monatomic  alcohols ;  e.  g., 

C,H^a(OH)    +    H,    —    Ha    -I-    C,H.,(OH). 
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When  heated  with  metallio  salts  they  form  mono-acid  compound  ethers : 

CHjCl  CH.OC,H,0 

I  +    C,H,0,OK    =a    Ka    +      I 

CHj.OH  CH,.OH 

Ethene  PotABsium  Ethene 

chlorhydrin.  acetate.  monoaoetate. 

The  haloid  hjdrins  treated  with  alkalies  are  converted  into  the  ozygen- 
ethers  or  anhydrides  of  the  glycols,  G^^H^O ;  thus : 


CHjCl 

I  +    KOH    Mm    KCl    +    H,0     4- 

CHjOH 


These  oxides  are  isomeric  with  the  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

The  dichlorinated  etliers,  etc.  (haloid  dihydrins),  prodnced,  as 
already  observed,  by  direct  combination  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine, 
with  the  defines  (p.  644),  may  also  be  formed  hy  the  action  of  Uie  chlorides, 
bromides,  and  iodides  of  phosphorus  on  the  glycols ;  e.  ^., 

C,H^(OH),    +    2PG1,    SB    2P0C1,    +    2HC1    +    CjH^Cl,. 

Methene  G-lyool,  CH^COH),  is  not  known,  and  in  all  probability  can- 
not exist.  It  appears  indeed  that  a  single  carbon-atom  is  not  capable  of 
attracting  to  itself  more  than  one  hydroxyl  group ;  and  in  reactions,  where 
such  dihydroxyl-oompounds  might  be  expected  to  arise,  water  is  separated, 
and  the  corresponding  oxides  (t.  e.,  aldehydes)  are  actually  produced. 
Thus,  on  heating  ethidene  dichloride,  CH| — GHCI,,  with  silver  acetate,  and 
distilling  the  resulting  acetic  ether  with  potash,  the  product  obtained  is 
not  ethidene  glycol,  GH^ — GH(OH)„  but  the  products  of  its  decomposition, 
namely,  water  and  aldenyde,  GH^---GHO. 

Ethers  of  methene,  or  of  methene-glycol,  have,  however,  been  produced. 
The  haloid  ethers,  GH,!,,  etc.,  have  already  been  described  (p.  544). 

Methene  Dlmethylate,  GH,(OGH,)„  also  called  MethykU  and  Formal,  is 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  an  ethereal  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.855,  and  boiling  at  420  C.  (107.60  P.).  It  mixes  readily  with  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  dissolves  in  three  parts  of  water. 

Methene  Dlaoetate,  GH,(OG^,0)„  formed  by  the  action  of  methene 
iodide  on  silver  acetate,  is  an  oily  liquid^  heavier  than  water,  and  boiling 
at  170O  C.  (3380  p.).  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  and,  when  boiled  with 
alkalies,  is  converted  into  methene  oxide. 

Methene  Oxide,  GH,0,  isomeric  with  formic  aldehyde,  H.GHO,  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  oxide  or  of  oxalate  of  silver  on  methene  iodide, 
in  the  latter  case  with  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  : 

GHA    +    G,0,Ag,    =    CH,0    +    CO,    4-    CO    +    2AgI. 

The  distillate,  however,  consists,  not  of  CHgO,  but  of  the  polymeric  com- 
pound, (LfLOt,  which  collects  in  the  receiver  as  a  crystalline  mass,  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melting  at  1520  c.  (305.6©  P.),  and  sub- 
liming  below  lOOO.  The  density  of  its  vapor  is  1.06  referred  to  air,  or  15 
referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity ;  and  as  this  is  half  the  molecular  weight 
represented  by  the  formula  GH,0  (12  -f-  2-f  16  =  30),  it  follows  that  thia 
formula  correctly  represents  the  molecule  of  the  compound  in  the  state  of 
Taper.    On  the  other  hiuid,  the  solid  compound,  when  treated  with  hydro- 
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gen  sulphide,  ia  converted  into  methene  snlphide,  a  body  which 
melts  at  21 80  G.  (424P  F.),  sablimes  easily,  and  yields  a  vapor  whose 
density  (69  referred  to  hydrogen),  shows  that  the  molecule  of  this  com- 
pound is  not  CH^,  but  C,H.Sj.     /36+6  +  96_gQ\      Hence  it  is  inferred 

that  the  oxide  from  which  it  is  formed  has  also,  in  the  solid  state,  the 
constitution  represented  by  the  formula  CgHfO,,  or  (CH,)30, . 

Methene-disnlphonlo  or  Metblonlo  aold,  ^H,^|q>^  ,  formed  by 

the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  acetamide  or  acetonitril  (methyl 
cyanide,  CH^.GN  ;  see  below),  crystallizes  in  long  deliquescent  needles.  It 
is  very  stable,  not  being  altered  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid.  The  barium- 
salt,  CHf(S0,)2Ba  -f-  2U,0,  forms  nacreous  lamina,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water ;  it  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  by  barium 
chloride. 

Methene-hydrioatilphoiilo  aold,  CH2<^X)  n  ,  or  OxymethyUndphonic 

tteidy  is  obtained  by  acting  on  methyl  alcohol  with  sulphuric  anhydride, 
and  boiling  the  product  with  water.  It  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and  is 
moderately  stable.    Its  barium  salt  crystallizes  in  small  anhydrous  tables. 

Sulphaoetio  aold,  ^^s^^o'h  (^^^^®°^  carbonyl-sulphonic  acid),  is 

the  first  product  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  acetamide  or  acetoni- 
tril: 

I  +    2S0,H,    .    (NHJHSO,    +    CH,<^^»5 

Ajoetamiile.  Acid  Ammonium         Sulphncetio 

sulphate.  acid. 

It  is  also  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric 
anhydride,  and  as  a  sodium  salt  by  boiling  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite 
with  sodium  monochloracetate : 

By  neutralizing  the  solution  obtained  by  the  second  process  with  lead  car- 
bonate, and  decomposing  the  solution  of  the  resulting  lead-salt  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  when  concentrated,  yields 
salphaoetic  acid  in  transparent  prisms. 

Sulphacetic  acid  is  a  strong  bi basic  acid.    When  heated  with  sulphuric 
anhydride,  it  is  converted  into  methene-disnlphonic  or  methionic  acid : 

CH,(SO,H).CO,H    +    SO,    ■»    CH,(SO,H),    +    CO,. 

Hence,  also,  methionic  acid  is  obtained  as  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action 
of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  acetamide  or  acetonitril. 

CHjOH 
Bthene  OI700I,  C,H.O,asC,H.(OH),ss  I  ,  prepared  by  dis- 

CH.OH 
tilling  the  monoacetate  or  diacetate  of  ethene  with  caustic  potash,  is  a 
colorless  viscid  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.125  at  CP,  and  boiling 
at  197.60  C.  (3S7.50  F.).  It  mixes  freely  with  water  and  alcohol,  but  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Its  reaction  with  sodium,  and  the  formation 
53* 
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of  ethjlio  ethers  bj  treating  the  resnlting  sodium  derivatives  with  ethyl 
iodide,  have  been  already  described  (pp.  626,  627). 

Ethylic  Ethauue,  C^H^(pU)(OC^g),  likewise  formed  by  direct  combina^ 
tion  of  ethene  oxide  with  ethyl  alcohol,  is  a  liquid  having  a  fragrant  odor, 
and  boiling  at  127^  G.  (260.60  F.).  The  diethviic  ether,  CfiMCJEL)^  boils 
atl230C.  (253.40P.). 

Glycol  heated  with  zinc  chloride  yields  aldehyde; 

CH-OH  CH, 

I  -         H,0         «  I        . 

CHjOH  CHO 

With  phosphorus  peiUachloride  it  foTVOBeihene  dichloride: 

C,H4(0H),    +    PCI5    SB    PCljO    +    H,0    +     CjH^Cl,. 

i7y(frux/M; acuf  reduces  it  to  ethyl  iodide: 

C,H4(0H),    +    SHI    »    CjHjI    +    2H,0    +    I,. 

Ethene  Chlorhydrate  or  Btiiene  Chlorhydrin,  Cfi^^^^    ,  is 

formed  by  heating  glycol  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  agitating  ethene 
with  aqueous  hypochlorous  acid.-  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  misoible  with 
water,  and  boUing  at  1280  C.  (262.40  F.).  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid 
mixture  it  is  converted  Luto  monochloracetic  ao}^ : 

C,H4(0H)C1    +     O,    as    Rfi    +     CjHjClO,. 

By  heating  with  x>otas8ium  iodide  it  is  converted  into  ethene  iodhy- 
drin,  CjH^CHO)!,  a  viscid  liquid,  which  decomposes  when  distilled. 

Ethene  Nitrate,  C,H4(N0,)„  produced  by  heating  ethene  iodide  with 
silver  nitrate  in  alcoholic  solution,  or  by  dissolving  glycol  in  a  mixture  of 
strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
1.483  at  80  C.  (46.4P  F.),  insoluble  in  water,  exploding  when  heated.  By 
alkalies  is  resolved  into  glycol  and  nitric  acid. 

Ethene-snlphnrio  Aoid,  C,H4.S0^H,ssS0,<^^g  ,  is  produced  by 

heating  glycol  with  sulphuric  acid.  Its  barium  salt,  obtained  by  neutral- 
izing the  cooled  acid  solution  with  barium  carbonate,  is  very  soluble, 
deliquescent,  and  decomposes  when  heated  with  baryta^water  into  ethene 
and  barium  sulphate. 

Ethene  Ozide,  C^H^O,  or  O^^g^  ,  isomeric  with  acetic  aldehyde,  is 

formed  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  ethene  chlorhydrin.  The  action 
is  violent,  and  the  ethene  oxide  is  given  off  in  vapor,  which  may  be  con- 
densed in  a  receiver  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  and  containing  a 
few  lumps  of  calcium  chloride,  over  which  the  product  may  be  afterwajds 
dried.  It  is  an  ethereal  mobile  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.898 
at  00,  boiling  at  13.50  C.  (56.30  F.)  (aldehyde  boils  at  21°  C,  69.80  F.), 
and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water  and  with  alcohol.  When 
the  aqueous  solution  is  treated  with  sodium  amalgamy  in  a  vessel  suiTOunded 
with  a  freezing  mixture,  the  ethene  oxide  takes  up  hydrogen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  ethyl  alcohol: 

CJ^fi    -f    H,    «    CjH^O. 
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Bthene  oxide  unites  with  ammonia  in  eeyeral  proportions,  forming  the 
following  basic  oompounda,  all  of  which  are  syrnpy  liquids : 

Monoxethenamine G,H40.NH, 

Dioxethenamine (CxH40)2.NHt 

Trioxethenamine (C^H^O^^.NHg 

Tetroxethenamine (C^^O^^.NH^. 

This  oharaoter  distinguishes  ethene  oxide  from  aldehyde,  which  forms 
with  ammonia  a  crystalline  oompound  not  possessing  basic  properties.  A 
further  distinction  between  these  two  isomeric  bodies  is,  that  aldehyde 
forms  crystalline  compounds  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals, 
a  -property  not  possessed  by  ethene  oxide. 

Bthene  oxide  is  a  powerful  base,  uniting  directly  with  acids,  precipitat- 
ing magnesia  from  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  from  their  saline  solutions  at  lOQO  C. 

(212P  F.) .    With  hydrochloric  add,  it  forms  ethene  chlorhydrin,  C,H4<]^q, 

and  with  acetic  acid,  ethene  aoetohydrin,  C2H4<^qu'^     .    It  also  unites 

with  water  in  several  proportions,  forming  glycol  and  the  following  com- 
pounds. 

Folyethenlo  Alcohols. — ^These  are  bodies  which  contain  the  elements 
of  two  or  more  molecules  <d  ethene  oxide  combined  with  one  molecule  of 
water,  and  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  union  of  two  or  more  mole- 
cules of  glycol  (mono-ethenio  alcohol),  with  elimination  of  a  number  of 
water-molecules  less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glycol-molecules  which 
enter  into  combination ;  or  as  derived  from  three  or  more  molecules  of 
water,  by  substitution  of  ethene  for  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  except  two 
atoms;  thus: 

aH;0,  or  (C,H.)H,0,  =s  CjH^O.HjO 

Monethenlc  afoonol  Ethene 

(glyool).  oxide. 

GfiuPz  or  (C,H<),HjO,  «  2CjH,0.H,0  ss  2C,H,0,— H,0 

Diethenle  aloohol.  Etbene  Oiycol. 

oxide. 

CAA  or  (C,H^)5H,04  =  3C^.0.H,0  «  3C,H.O,— 2H,0 

Triethenlc  alcohol.  £thene  Qlycoi. 

oxide. 

CaH^Os  or  (CjH^.H.O,  «  4C,H40.H,0  «  4aHjO,— 3H,0 

TUrethenio  aioohoi.  Ethene  Glycol. 

oxide. 

CtoH4.+,0,4-,  or  (C,H/).H,0,+,  =  nCJff,O.H,0  «  nC,H.O,— (»-l)H,0 
Asthenic  alcohol.  Ethene  Qlycoi. 

oxide. 

The  polyethenic  aloohols  are  formed— 1.  By  heating  ethene  oxide  with 
water  in  sealed  tubes.  In  this  manner  Wurtz  obtain^  diethenic  alcohol 
together  with  monethenic,  and  a  small  quantity  of  tri-ethenic  alcohol.  2. 
By  heating  ethene  oxide  with  glycol  in  sealed  tubes  :  this  process  yields 
the  di-  and  tri-ethenic  aloohols.  3.  By  heating  glycol  with  ethene  bro- 
mide in  sealed  tubes  to  100O-I20O  C.  (212Q-2480  p.).  The  first  products 
of  this  reaction  are  diethenic  alcohol,  ethene  bromhydrin  and  water  : 

3(C,H.)H,0,  4-  ^H^Br,  a  (C,H,),H»0,  +  2(C,H,)Br(0H)  +  H,0 ; 
Monethenlc  Ethene  Diethenfo  Sthene  brom- 

aleohot  bromide.  alcohol.  bydrin. 
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and  the  other  polyethenic  alcohols  are  formed,  each  from  the  one  next 
below  it  in  the  series,  bj  the  action  of  ethene  bromhjdrin,  according  to 
the  general  equation : 

(C,H^AO.^.i    +    (C,H,)Br(OH)    «    (C,H,).+,H,0.+,    +    HBr. 

The  hjdrobromic  acid  thus  formed  then  acts  on  the  excess  of  glyool  pre- 
sent, reproducing  ethene  bromhydrin,  and  thus  the  action  is  continued. 
Bj  this  process,  the  2-,  3-,  4-,  5-,  and  6-ethenic  alcohols  have  been  ob- 
tained and  separated  b/  fractional  distillation  ;  and  when  a  sufficient  ex- 
cess of  glycol  is  present,  the  temperature  being  kept  between  IIQO  C. 
(23(P  F.)  and  120O  C.  (2480  F.)t  still  higher  members  of  the  series  are 
produced. 

The  polyethenio  alcohols  are  syrupy  liquids,  becoming  more  viscid  as 
their  molecular  weight  increases  :  tlieir  boiling  point  rises  by  about  45^ 
C.  (810  P.)  for  each  addition  of  CjH^O. 

Diethenic  alcohol,  Cfi^fi^  or  (C2H^)2H,0„  boils  at  about  245©  C.  (573©  p.)  ; 
the  density  of  its  vapor  is  3.78  (air  &=  1);  by  calculation  it  should  be  3.67, 
so  that  it  exhibits  the  normal  condensation  to  two  volumes.  By  contact 
with  platinum  black,  or  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized  to 
diglycollic  acid,  C^H^O^,  an  acid  isomeric  with  malic  acid,  and  formed 
from  diethenic  alcohol  by  substitution  of  O  for  H,,  just  as  glycollic  acid, 
C1H4O,,  is  formed  from  monetheQic  alcohol,  C^UsOi.  Trietkenic  alcohol^ 
C^HifOf,  or  (C2yi^)s^2^ii  ^  oxidized  in  like  manner  to  ethene-digly- 
collie  acid,  C^HijOf. 

Ethene  Hydroanlphlde  or  Thlohydrate. — Ethemc  or  glycolic  mereap' 
tan,  CiH^CSU),,  formed  by  the  action  of  ethene  bromide  on  an  alcohoUo 
solution  of  potassium  hydrosulphide,  is  a  colorless  oil,  of  specific  gravity 
1.12,  boiling  at  146^  C.  (294.80  p.),  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  With  lead  acetate  it  forms  a  yellow  precipitate  consisting  of 
CsU^SgPb,  and  similar  compounds  with  other  metallic  salts. 

Bthene  Bnlphlde,  C^H^S,  formed  by  the  action  of  ethene  bromide  on 
potassium  sulphide  in  alcoholic  solution,  is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at 
1100  C.  (230O  p.),  and  boiling  at  200O  C.  (3920  P.).  Its  vapor-density 
(H  ^  1)  is  60,  showing  that  its  molecular  formula  is  (PJS.^^,  Its  con- 
stitution is  therefore  CjH^^^^^a^*  • 

Ethene  Hydrozysnlphlde  or  Monothio-hydrate,  C^H^COEXSH), 
formed  by  the  action  of  ethene  chlorhydrin  on  potassium  hydrosulphide, 
is  a  liquid  of  similar  properties,  and  forms  salts  in  which  half  the  hydro- 
gen is  replaced  by  a  metal.    Nitric  add  oxidizes  it  to  isethionlc  acid, 

Ethene-snlphonlo   Aoi6B,^»Ethene'di9ulphonic  acid, 
^H4<Cso*H  »  ^  formed  by  oxidation  of  ethene  hydrosulphide,  C,H4(SH)^ 

and  ethene  thiocyanate,  CjH4(CNS),  ;  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  on  alcohol  or  ether ;  and  by  boiling  ethene  bromide  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  potassium  sulphite : — 

C,H,Br,    4.    2(KS0,,0K)    »    2KBr     +    C,H,<^«;^|  . 

It  forms  a  thick  liquid,  very  soluble  in  water,  difficult  to  crystallize ;  the 
crystallized  acid  melts  at  940C.  (201.20  p.).  The  barium salt,C,H^(SOJ,Ba, 
crystallizes  from  water  in  six-sided  tables. 


[ 
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^thene-hydrinsulphonicacidf  or  Iseihionic  acidf  CjH^^^,^  „  , 
Isomeric  with  etbylBnlphurio  aoid,  SO,^qq  rr  » is  produced  hy  the  oxi- 
dation of  ethene  mono-thiohjdrate,  CSt^i^gn  >  ^^^  nitric  add ;  hy  the 
action  of  nitrons  acid  on  taurine :-— 

<'A<aSk    +    ^^'^     -     N,    +    H,0    +     C.H«<^^g; 
b7  heating  ethene-ohlorhydrin  with  potassium  sulphite :— 

and  by  boiling  ethionic  acid  with  water  (p.  634). 

When  vapor  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  passed  into  well-cooled  alcohol  or 
ether,  and  the  product  is  boiled  with  water  for  several  hours,  a  solution  is 
formed,  containing  ethionic,  sulphuric,  and  a  small  quantity  of  methionic 
acid :  and  on  saturating  this  liquid  with  barium  carbonate,  filtering  from 
barium  sulphate,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool,  methionate  of  barium 
crystallizes  out  first,  and  afterwards  the  isethionate. 

Isethionic  acid  is  a  viscid  liquid,  which  does  not  easily  crystallize  :  it  is 
not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water.  Its  salts  are  stable,  and  crystal- 
lize well.  The  ammonium  aalt  crystallizes  in  rhombic  plates  melting  at 
190O  C.  (3740  F.);  when  heated  to  210-2200  c.  (410-428O  F.),  it  is  con- 
yertedinto  amidethylsulphonio  acid  or  taurine:— 


NH4    ^    ^«^     +    ^»^*<SO,H 


By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  isethionic  acid  or  its  salts, 
the  chloride,  G^«Cl.SO,a,  is  formed,  as  a  liquid  which  boils  at  200O  C. 
(392P  F.),  and  is  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  ohlorethylsul- 
phonic    acid,  C^^a.SOsH. 

Taurine  f  G|H4(NH2).SO,H,  occurs  in  combination  with  cholio  acid  (as 
taurocholic  acid),  in  the  bile  of  oxen  and  other  animals,  and  in  various 
other  animal  secretions.  It  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  taurocholic  acid 
with  an  alkali : — 

C^H^NSO.    +    H,0    =»    C^H^O.    +     C-H^NSO, 
Taurooholio  aoid.  Ghouo  aouL  Taurine. 

It  is  formed  artificially,  as  already  observed,  by  heating  ammonium  ise- 
thionate to  23(P  C.  (4460  p.);  also  by  heating  chlorethylsulphonic  acid 
with  aqueous  anmionia. 

Taurine  crystallizes  in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  melting  and  decomposing  at  about  240O  c. 
(464^  F.).  It  forms  salts  with  alkalies,  and  dissolves  in  acids,  but  sepa* 
rates  from  the  solution  unaltered. 

Taurine  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  acids  or  with  alkalies,  but 
by  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide  it  is  decomposed  in  the  manner  shown 
by  the  equation  :-— 

CA(NH,).SOaK  -|-  2K0H  a  C,H,KO,  +   SO,K,  +  NH,  +  H,  . 

Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into  isethionic  acid. 

Ethionic  acid  and  Anhydride . — ^The  anhydride,  Cfl^Sfl^f  formerly 
called  W/xAote  ^  oorfr^/,  is  formed  by  passing  the  vapor  of  sulphur  trioxide 
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into  anhydroas  alcohol ;  also  by  direct  union  of  ethene  with  sulphnr  tri- 
oxide.  It  is  a  very  deliquescent  crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  8(P  C. 
(1760 P.).  It  readily  takes  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  is  converted  into 
ethionic  acid,  GsH^S^Of : — 

Anhydride.  Add. 

Ethionic  acid,  having  one  of  its  snlphor-atoms  connected  with  a 
carbon-atom  directly,  the  other  only  through  the  medium  of  oxygen,  acta' 
both  as  a  sulphonio  acid  and  as  an  acid  ether  of  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is 
therefore  bibasic.  Both  the  free  acid  and  its  salts  are  resolved  by  boiling 
with  water  into  sulphuric  and  isethionic  adds : — 

^*^*<^f    +    H,0     -     SOA    +    C.H.<««g  . 


BTHIDBHB     C0KP0U5DS. 

Ethtdene  dichloridey  CH3 — CHCl,,  has  already  been  described  (p. 
546).     The  oxide,  GH, — CHO,  is  ordinary  aldehyde  (see  Aldbhtdbs). 

Ethtdene  Dimethylate,  CH^— OH(OCH3)2,  occurs  in  crude  wood- 
spirit,  and  is  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  methylic  and  ethylio 
alcohols  ;  also  by  heating  aldehyde  with  methyl  alcohol.  It  is  a  colorless 
ethereal  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.8555,  and  boiling  at  65^  G. 
(149  F.). 

Ethtdene  Methyl-ethylate,  GH,—GH<^5^^*  ,  formed  simultane- 
ously with  the  preceding  by  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of  methyl  and 
ethyl  alcohol,  boils  at  850  G.  (1850  F.). 

Ethidene-Diethylatef  or  Acetal,  GH^— GH(OG2Hg)2, Isomerio with 
ethene  diethylate,  is  formed  by  oxidation  01  ethyl  alcohol,  and  is  found 
among  the  first  portions  of  the  distillate  obtained  in  the  preparation  of 
ordinary  spirit.  It  is  formed  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on 
ethidene  dichloride,  and  by  heating  aldehyde  with  alcohol  to  10(P  in 
sealed  tubes :— - 

GH,— GHO    +    2(G,H50H)    «    H,0    +    GHg— GH(0G,H5), . 

It  is  a  liquid  smelling  like  alcohoT,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.821  at 
220  G.  (71.60  F.),  boiling  at  104©  G.  (219.20  F.).  With  ddorine  it  yields 
mono-,  di-,  and  trichloracetal. 

Ethtdene- sulphonic  acids,— ^he  relation  of  these  somewhat  un- 
stable acids  to  their  isomerides,  the  ethene-sulphonic  acids,  is  shown  by 
the  following  formulie  :— 

GH..OH  ^H 

I  CH,.GH<; 

CH,.SOj,H  ^^-SO,H 

Isethionio'acid.  Ethidene^  oxyaulphonio 

acid. 

GH,.SO,H  ^yBOfi 

I  GH,.GH<r 
CH,.SO,H  ^^0,H 

Ethene-dlBulphonio  Ethidene-dlsulphonlo 
aoid.  aeid. 
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Eihidene'disulphonie  acid^  CH3.CH(S0,H),,  axkdlkhidene'chloronilj^umic  acidf 

CH,.CH<^^^  „  ,  are  formed  by  heating  ethidene  dichloridt;  (p.  546)  with  an 

aqaeons  solution  of  neutral  sodium  sulphite  to  about  140O  C.  (284^  p.). 
The  former  is  very  unstable  ;  the  latter  is  moderately  stable,  and  forms 
well-crystalliBed  salts  :  its  sodium  salt  crystallizes  in  nacreous  lamin». 


Fropene  Qlyools,  C,H,0,  s  GsH^COH),. — ^There  are  two  of  these 
diatomic  alcohols,  represented  by  the  following  formulae  : — 


CH, 

CH,.OH 

CHOH 

CH, 

CHjOH 

1 
CHj.OH 

Propene  glycol. 

Trimethene  glycol. 

They  are  analogous  to  the  second  and  fourth  modifications  of  the  diatomic 
haloid  derivatives  of  propene,  already  described  (p.  646).  Glycols  analo- 
gous  to  the  first  and  third  of  these  derivatives,  viz.,  CH, — CH, — CX,  and 
GHj — GX, — CHj,  are  not  known,  and  probably  cannot  exist,  since  it  ap- 
pears, as  already  noticed,  that  two  hydbroxyl  groups  cannot  be  attached  to 
one  oarbon-atom. 

Propene  glycol  is  formed  by  heating  the  corresponding  bromide, 
CH^ — CHBr — CH,Br,  with  silver  acetate,  and  the  resulting  acetic  ether 
with  potash  ;  also  by  heating  propene  chloride  with  water  and  lead  oxide. 
It  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  sweet  taste,  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.051  at  OO,  and  boiling  at  1880-1890  c.  (370.4O_372.2O  P.).  In  contact 
with  platinum  black  it  is  oxidized  to  lactic  acid: — 

CHi— CHOH— CH,OH  +  0,  s=  H,0  +  CH,— CHOH— COOH . 

Heated  to  KKP  with  strong  hydriodic  acid,  it  gives  pseudopropyl  iodide, 
CHj — ^CHI — CHg.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  it  into  propene 
dichloride,  CH^— CHCl— CH,C1. 

Bropene  ddcrhydriny  CHj — CHOH — CH,C1,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  on  the  glycol,  and  by  that  of  hypoclilorous 
acid  on  propene.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.302  at  0^,  and  boils  at 
1270  C.  (260.60  p.). 

The  corresponding  hromhydrin  boils  at  about  146^  C.  (294.80  p.). 

i-O-i 


IVopene  oxide,  CH, — CH — CH„  formed  by  the  action  of  aqueous  potash 
on  propene  chlorhydrin,  is  a  volatile  liquid,  boiling  at  350  C.  (950  p.), 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.859  at  OO,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Nascent 
hydrogen  converts  it  into  secondary  propyl  alcohol,  CH, — CHOH — CH,. 

Trimethene  glycol,  prepared  from  trimethene  bromide  (p.  547) ,  is 
a  thick  saccharine  liquid,  boiling  at  212^  C.  (413.60  P.). 

.  Bntene  Olyools,  C4H,o02  ss  CfHgCOH),. — Six  of  these  compounds 
are  theoretically  possible,  four  derived  from  normal  butane,  and  two  from 
isobutane.    Only  two  of  them,  however,  are  at  present  known,  viz  : — 

(1)  Butene  glycol,  CH,— CHOH— CH,— CH^OH,  is  formed  in  small 
quantity  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  acetic  aldehyde  in  aqueous 
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Bolntion ;  bat  is  best  prepared  hy  leaying  &  oold  miztare  of  aoetie  alde- 
hyde and  dilate  hydrochloric  acid  to  itself  for  two  or  three  days,  whereby 
the  acetic  aldehyde  is  converted  into  the  aldehyde  of  batene  glycol,  called, 
aldol,  and  treating  the  latter  with  sodium  amalgam : — 

CH---CHO    -f    CH^-CHO    =    CHj— CHOH— CH^— CHO 
Aoetlo  aldehyde  (S  mol.).  Aldol. 

and 

CH^— CHOH— CH^— CHO  +  H,    =    CH^— CHOH— CH^— CH,OH . 
Aldol.  Buiene  gtyool. 

Batene  glycol  is  a  thick  liquid,  boiling  at  204P  C.  (399.20  F.),  miscible 
with  water  and  with  alcohol.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  or  with  chro- 
mic acid  mixture  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  butyric  aldehyde. 

(2)  Isobuteneglycolf  (CH,)^GOH — CH,OH,  prepared  from  the  corre- 
sponding bromide,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.048  at  0^,  and  boils  at  183^^ 
1840  C.  (361.4<^63.20  F.).  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it  is  converted 
into  oxyisobutyric  acid,  (CH,),=rCOH— COOH. 

Isopentene  or  Amylene  aiycol*  C(H,o(OH), ss (CH,), aa 
CH — CUOH — CH,OH,  the  only  5-carbon  glycol  known,  is  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling amylene  dlaoetate  with  potash,  or  by  addition  of  hydrogen  dioxide 
to  amylene.  It  boils  at  1770  C.  (350.6O  F.),  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.987 
at  0^,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  into  isovaleric  acid. 
The  corresponding  oxide,  C^Hi^O,  is  a  liquid  insoluble  in  water,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0.824  at  OO,  and  boUing  at  960  C.  (2030  F.). 

Hezene  Qlyools,  CfiuiOR)^,^- Normal  hexene  glycol^ 
CH,OU— (GH,)^ — CH^OH,  from  hexene  bromide  (obtained  from  mannite, 
or  from  the  hexyl  chloride  of  American  petroleum),  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0.967  at  OO,  and  boUs  at  207O  C.  (404.6^  F.). 

Meaohexene  Glycol,    °^*|«^CH— HC <^^^ ,    or    Diallyl 

(OWi  '  ^  prepared  by  heating  diallyl  in  a  sealed 

flask  with  strong  hydriodic  acid,  converting  the  resulting  diallyl  hydriodide, 

C«H,o  I  f «  ,  into  the  diacetate,  C^Hio  |  ^^  „  qv    ,  by  treating  it  with  silver 

acetate  suspended  in  ether,  and  decomposing  the  diacetate  with  potash. 
It  is  a  thick,  colorless  syrup,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9638  at  0^  and 
0.9202  at  650  G.  (1490  F.)  ;  boils  between  212^  G.  (413.60  F.)  and  2150  G. 
(4190  F.). 

Pin  a  cone,  (CH,),COH— COH(CHj)^  is  formed,  together  with  pseudo- 
propyl  alcohol,  by  the  action  of  sodium  or  sodium-amalgam  on  acetone  in 
aqueous  solution : 

(CH,),00    +    CO(CH,),    +    H,    ar    (GH,),COH— COH(CH,),. 

It  crystallizes  from  th^  concentrated  aqueous  solution  as  a  hydrate,  G«H,40, 
+  6H2O,  in  large  square  tables  which  melt  at  42P  (107.60  F.),  and  gradually 
effloresce  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  hydrate  gives  up  its  water  when 
heated,  and  at  1710-1720  G.  (339. 80-341. 60  F.)  yields  a  distUlate  of  anhy- 
drous pinacone,  which  solidifies  to  an  indistinctly  crystalline  mass,  melting 
at  380  G.  (100.^  F.),  and  reconverted  into  the  hydrate  by  solution  in  water. 
Pinacone,  when  heated  with  adds,  is  converted  into  pinaoolin,  C^uO 
(see  Aldbhydss). 
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TRUTOMIC  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

Triatomio  aloohols  maj  be  derived  from  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  sub- 
stitution of  three  atoms  of  hydroxyl  for  three  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  may 
accordingly  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  trivalent  alcohol-radicles  with 
three  atoms  of  hydroxyl,  or  as  compounds  derived  from  a  triple  molecule 
of  water,  H, 0,,  by  substitution  of  a  trivalent  alcohol-radicle  for  three  atoma 
of  hydrogen.  The  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CqH^+,  should  accordingly 
yield  a  series  of  triatomic  aloohols  of  the  form  (G^Hs^— ,)(0H)„  viz.  :— 

Methenyl  alcohol CH(OH)a 

Ethenyl  alcohol CjHjCOH), 

Propenyl  alcohol CjHjCOH^j 

Tetronyl  alcohol C^H^COH), 

Pentenyl  alcohol CjH^COH), 

etc.  etc. 

Of  these,  however,  only  two  are  known,  viz.,  propenyl  alcohol,  or 
glycerin,  and  pentenyl  alcohol  or  amyl  glycerin. 

Bach  triatomio  alcohol  subjected  to  the  action  of  acids,  or  of  the  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  or  iodides  of  phosphorus,  may  yield  three  classes  of  ethers, 
derived  from  it  by  substitution  of  a  halogen  element,  or  acid  radicle,  for 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  hydroxyl ;  thus,  from  glycerin  may  be  obtained 
the  three  hydrochloric  ethers,  CjHjCKOH),,  C.HjCljOH,  CgHjCl,,  and  the 
three  acetic  ethers,  C,H5(0CjH,0)(0H)„  C,H5(OC,H30),OH,  and 
C,Hj(OC,H,0),. 

Propenyl  Alcohol  or  aiycerin, 

CH,OH 


,0,    =>    (C,H5)}( 


C,H,0,    =    (C,H5)^0H        or       CHOH 

HjOH 


This  oomponnd  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  natural  fats,  which 
are,  in  fact,  the  propenylic  ethers  of  certain  fatty  acids  ;  thus  stearin,  one 
of  the  oonstituents  of  mutton  suet,  consists  of  propenyl  tristearate,  (C^Hj) 
(OGiiHjgO),,  a  compound  derivable  from  glycerin  itself,  by  substitution  of 
stearyl,  CigHj^O,  for  hydrogen.  Now,  when  stearin  is  boiled  with  a  caustic 
alkali,  it  is  converted  into  a  stearate  of  the  alkali-metal  and  glycerin ;  thus : 

C,H.(OC,.H350),    +    3KH0    «    SKOC^Hj^O    +     aH^COH), 
stearin.  PotASBium.  GFlyoerin. 

•tearate. 

A  similar  reaction  takes  place  when  any  other  similarly  constituted  fat  is 
treated  with  a  caustic  alkali.  The  metallic  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  thus 
obtained  are  the  well-known  bodies  called  soaps,  and  the  process  is  called 
saponification;  this  term,  originally  restricted  to  actual  soap-making, 
has  been  extended  to  all  cases  of  the  resolution  of  a.  compound  ether  into 
an  acid  and  an  alcohol,  such,  for  example,  as  the  conversion  of  ethyl  ace- 
tate into  acetic  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash. 

Glycerin  was  originally  obtained  by  heating  together  olive  or  other 
suitable  oil,  lead  oxide,  and  water,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  common  lead- 
plaster  ;  an  insoluble  soap  of  lead  is  thereby  formed,  while  the  glycerin 
remains  in  the  aqueous  liquid.  The  latter  is  treated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  air.  Qlyoerin  is  now  produced  in  very  large 
54 
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quantity  and  perfect  purity  in  the  decomposition  of  fatty  substances  by 
means  of  over-heated  steam,  a  process  which  Mr.  George  Wilson  has  in- 
troduced into  the  manufacture  of  candles.  In  this  reaction  a  fatty  add 
and  glycerin  are  produced  by  assimilation  of  the  elcnnents  of  water ;  they 
are  carried  over  by  the  excess  of  steam  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture, 
which  rapidly  separates  into  two  layers  in  the  receiver.  The  reaction  is 
exactly  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  when  a  caustic  alkali  is  used  to 
effect  the  saponification,  e.  g. : 

C,H5(0C„H»0),    +    3H,0    s    SHOCrtHjsO    +    C.H,(OH), 
Steann.  Stearic  acid.  Qlyoerin. 

Qlyoerin  may  also  be  produced  from  propenyl  bromide,  (C,Hj)Br„  a 
compound  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  ally] 
iodide,  CtHgl.  The  process  consists  in  converting  the  propenyl  bromide 
into  propenyl  triacetate,  (CjHjXOCjHgO),,  by  the  action  of  silver  acetate, 
and  decomposing  this  ether  with  potash.  This  mode  of  formation  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  an  actual  synthesis  of  glycerin  from  com- 
pounds of  simpler  constitution :  for  the  aUyl-compounds  are  themselves 
prepared  from  glycerin  (p.  624). 

Glycerin  is  a  nearly  colorless  and  very  viscid  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
1.27,  and  boiling  at  290O  C.  (554^  F.).  When  quite  pure  and  anhydrous, 
it  crystallizes  on  exposure  to  a  very  low  temperature,  especially  if  agitated, 
as  in  railway  transport.  The  crystals  are  monoclinic,  perfectly  colorless, 
and  melt  at  15. 6^  C.  (6(P  F.).*  Glycerin  has  an  intensely  sweet  taste, 
and  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions  :  its  solution  does  not  undergo  the 
alcoholic  fermentation,  but  when  mixed  with  yeast  and  kept  in  a  warm 
place,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  propionic  acid.  Glycerin  has  no  action 
on  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  part,  darkens,  and 
decomposes,  giving  off,  amongst  other  products,  a  substance  called  acrolein^ 
C,H40,  having  an  intensely  pungent  odor. 

Concentrated  nifrt'c acu^  converts  glycerin  into  glyceric  acid,  C^H^Of, 
an  acid  related  to  glycerin  in  the  same  manner  as  glycoUic  acid  to  glycol, 
and  acetic  acid  to  ethyl  alcohol ;  being  formed  from  it  by  substitution  of 
oxygen  for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  immediate  relation  to  hydroxyl ; 
thus: 

CHjOH  CILOH 

I  I 

CHOH     +    0,    «    H.O    +    CHOH 

I  I 

CHjOH  COOH 

Glycerin.  Glyceric  add. 

The  formula  of  glycerin  indicates  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  second  sub- 
stitution of  the  same  kind,  which  would  yield  diglyceric  acid,  C,U^O^,  but 
this  acid  has  not  been  actually  obtained. 

Glycerin,  treated  with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
forms  nitroglycerin,  C,H.(N0g),0j,  a  heavy  oily  liquid  which  explodes 
powerfully  by  i>ercussion.  It  is  much  used  for  blasting  in  mines  and 
quarries,  but  is  very  dangerous  to  handle,  and  has  given  rise  to  several 
fatal  accidents. 

Glycerin  combines  with  the  elements  of  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  sul- 
phoglyceric  acid,  CjHgOjSOj,  which  gives  soluble  salts  with  lime, 
baryta,  and  lead  oxide. 

Monatomic  oxygen-acids  (acetic,  benzoic,  stearic,  etc.),  heated  in  sealed 
tubes  with  glycerin,  yield  compound  ethers  in  which  1,  2,  or  3  hydrogen* 
ntoms  of  the  glycerin  are  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  the  add 

*  Boos,  Ghem.  Soo.  J.  1876,  i.  661. 
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radicle,  according  to  the  proportions  employed.    The  resulting  componnd 
ethers  are  denoted  by  names  ending  in  in ;  thus  : 

C.H5(0H),    +      HOCjHjO     =      C,H4(0H),0CjH,0      +     H,0 
Glycerin.  Acetic  acid.  Mono^cetin. 

C,H,(OH),    +    2H0C,H,0    »    C,H5(0H)(0C,H,0),    +     2H,0 
G-iycerin.  Acetic  acid.  Diacetin. 

C.H»(OH),    +    3H0C,H,0    »    C,H.(OC,H,o)s  +    3H,0. 

Glycerin.  Acetic  acid.  Triacetin. 

The  glyceric  ethers  or  glyoerides  thus  produced  are,  for  the  most 
part,  oily  liquids,  increasing  in  viscidity  as  the  acid  from  which  they  are 
formed  has  a  higher  molecular  weight ;  those  formed  from  the  higher 
members  of  the  fatty  acid  series,  GbH^oO^  (such  as  palmitic  and  stearic 
acids),  are  solid  fats.  Some  of  the  triacid  glycerides,  produced  artificially 
in  the  way  just  mentioned,  are  identical  with  natural  fats  occurring  in  the 
bodies  of  plants  and  animals ;  thus  tristearin  is  identical  with  the  stearin 
of  beef  and  mutton  suet :  triolein  with  the  olein  of  olive  oil,  etc. 

Hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  adds  act  upon  glycerin  in  the  same  manner 
as  oxygen-acids,  excepting  that  the  reaction  always  stoi)S  at  the  second 
stage  Qxxsxi  as  in  the  action  of  these  acids  on  the  glycols  it  stops  at  the  first 
stage).  The  ethers  thus  formed  are  called  chlohydrins,  bromhy- 
drins,  etc.,  e,  g.: 

C,H.(OH),    +    Ha    =    C.H,(0H),C1    +    H,0 
Glycerin.  Ohlorhydrin. 

CaH^COH),    +    2HC1   «    C,H5(0H)C1,    +     2H,0 
Glycerin.  Dichlorhydrln. 

Hydriodic  acid  acts  somewhat  differently,  producing  an  ether,  C^HuIO,, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  molecule  of  glycerin,  having  four 
equivalents  of  hydroxyl  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  and  a  fifth  by 
iodine,  CeH,pO,(OH)I. 

The  chlorides  and  bromidei  of  phosphorus  act  upon  glycerin  in  the  same 
manner  as  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acid,  but  their  action  goes  on  to 
the  third  stage,  producing  triohlorhydrin,  or  propenyl  chloride,  and  the 
corresponding  bromine-compound : 

C3H.(0H)CT,    +     PCI4    =    Pa,0    +    HCl    +    CjHjCl, 
Dichiorhydrin.  Trichlor- 

bydrin. 

Iodide  of  phosphorus  acts  on  glycerin  in  a  totally  different  manner,  yield- 
ing iodopropene  or  allyl  iodide,  CgHjI  (p.  624). 

Monoohlorhydxliw,  C,Hf  i  ^^    \ — Of  these  oomponnds  there  are  two 

modifications,  viz. : 

CH,.a  CH,.OH 

CH.OH  CHa 

CHj.OH  CHj.OH 

UnBymmetrieaL  Symmetrical. 

The  first  is  the  chief  product  obtained  by  saturating  glycerin  with  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas,  and  heating  the  liquid  for  some  time  over  the  wat^r- 
bath.  To  purify  it,  the  acid  liquid  is  saturated  with  sodium  carbonate, 
then  agitated  with  ether,  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated,  and  the  re- 
sidual  liquid  subjected  to  fractional  distillation. 


\ 
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nnsjinmetrical  ohlorhjdrin  is  a  viscid  liqnid,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.31,  and  boiling  at  22(P- 
2270  C.  (428(^-440.60  P.);  converted  by  sodium  amalgam  into  ordinary 
propene-glycol,  CH,— CH(OH)— CH,OH. 

Symmetrical  chlorhydrin  is  obtained  by  agitating  allyl  alcohol  with 
aqueous  hypoohlorous  acid : 

CH,  CH,OH 

"  i 

CH  +      ClOH    =    CHa 

GH,OH  CEfiU 

It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.4  at  130  C.  (55.4P  P.),  and  boils  at  230Q- 
23/)0  C.  (446Q-4550  p.). 

{OH 
Q  .«0f  these  also  there  are  two  modifications, 

viz.: 

CHgCl  CH,.OH 

CH.OH  CHa 

CHg.Cl  CHjCl 

Symmetrieal.  UnsymmetrieaL 

Both  are  formed  by  heating  glycerin  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
first,  however,  predominating.  This,  which  is  the  ordinary  modification, 
is  best  prepared  by  saturating  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  glycerin  and 
glacial  acetic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  at  lOOO  C.,  neutralizing 
the  product  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  subjecting  it  to  fractional  dis- 
tillation. It  may  also  be  prepared  by  distilling  glycerin  with  S,CL. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  obtained  quite  pure  by  mixing  epichlorhydrin,  CiH^OCi, 
with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 

Symmetrical  dichlorhydrin,  or  diMorinated paeMdopropyl aleokcl, 
is  a  liquid  having  an  ethereal  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  1.383  at  19^0. 
(66.20  p.),  boiling  at  174P  C.  (345.20  p.),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
sparingly  in  water.  By  sodium  amalgcttn.  it  is  converted  into  pseudo- 
propyl  alcohol,  CH^— CHOH — CH„  and  by  oxidation  with  dilute  chro- 
mic acid  mixture,  into  acetone  di chloride,  CH^— CI,— CHg.  With 
potasgium  cyanide  it  forms  dicyanhydrin,  CHj.CN— CH(OH)— CH,.CN. 

Unsymmetrical  Dichlorhydrin  (commonly  called cWorMfej^aZ/ji/ 
ttlcokof)  is  formed  by  addition  of  chlorine  to  allyl  alcohol,  CH,-_CH— 
CH,(OH),  or  of  hypochlorons  add  to  allyl  chloride : 

CH,  CH,.OH 

II  : 

CH  +    aOH    8    CHCl 


i. 

CHjCl  CHjCl 


It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.379  at  0© ;  boUs  at  1820-183©  C.  (359.6^^ 
361. 4P  P.);  is  converted  by  metallic  sodium  into  allyl  alcohol. 

By  the  action  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  both  dichlorhydrins  are  con- 
verted, by  abstraction  of  HCl,  into  epichlorhydrin. 

Triohlorhydrin,    Glyceryl   trichloride,  or    Allyl  trichloride,   C;,Hga,» 
CH,C1— CHCl— CH^Cl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride 
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on  either  of  the  dichlorhydrins  ;  also  (together  with  CH3.CHCI.CHCI,)  bj 
the  action  of  iodine  chloride  on  propene  chloride,  GH,.CHC1.CH,C1 ;  and 
bj  chlorination  of  propene  and  of  pseadopropyl  iodide.  It  is  a  liquid 
which  smells  like  chloroform,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.417  at  150  C. 
(590  p.),  and  boils  at  1580  C.  (316.4P  F.)*  Heated  with  solid  potassium 
or  sodium  hydroxide,  it  forms  diohloroglyoide,  CHgZrCCl — CH,C1, 
boiling  at  940  c.  (201.20  p.).  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  mono- 
chloraoetone,   CH^—CO— CH,C1. 

Bromhydrlns.  —  Monohromhydrin,  CgH4(0H),Br  =  CH,.Br— CH. 
OH — CH,.OH,  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  glycerin,  is 
an  oUy  Uquid,  boiling  in  a  vacuum  at  I8OO  C.  (3560  p.). 

Symmetrical  Dihromhydrin,  CH,Bp — CH.OH— CH,Br,  prepared 
from  glycerin  and  hydrobromic  acid,  is  a  liquid  having  an  ethereal  odor, 
a  specific  gravity  of  2.11  at  I8O  C.  (64.4°  P.),  and  boiling  at  21^0  c.  (426.2^ 
P.).  Unsymmetrical  dibro'/nhudrinj  CH,Br-^HBr— CH,OH,  from 
allyl  alcohol  and  bromine,  boils  at  212-2140  C.  (413.6-417.20  P.). 

TribromhydriUf  Glyceryl  tribromide,  or  Allyl  tribromidef 
C^H5Br,=sCH^Br^-CHBr— CH^Br,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on 
allyl  iodide : 

CfiJL    +    2Bra    =    IBr    +    C^^Br,.  / 

It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  prisms,  melts  at  IGP  C.  (60.80  p.),  boils 
at  2190.2200  C.  (426.20-4280  P.)  ;  is  converted  by  caustic  potash  or  soda 
into  dibromoglycide,  CH^CBr— CH^r,  boiling  at  161Q-1520  C. 
303.8Ou305.eo  p.). 

lodhydrlnA.  —  Mo  noiodhydrin,  C,H,  -j  S      ^*  ,  obtained  by  heating 

glycerin  to  lOOO  C.  with  hydriodic  add,  is  a  viscid  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.783. 

Di'iodhydrin,  C,H(OH)I,aBCHjI.CH(OH).CH,I,  obtained  by  heating 
symmetrical  dichlorhydrin  with  aqueous  potassium  iodide,  is  a  thick  oil, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.4,  and  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass  at 
—150  c.  (50  p.). 

Tri'iodhydrin  or  Glyceryl  tri-iodide,  G^H^I,,  does  not  appear 
to  be  capable  of  existing,  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid,  or  of 
iodine  and  phosphorus  on  glycerin  yields  nothing  but  allyl  iodide  and 
free  iodine. 

aiyolde  compounds. — ^When  dichlorhydrin  is  treated  with  potash, 
it  gives  up  a  molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  com- 
pound, CgH^OCly  called  epichlorhydrin: 

c,H5(0H)ci,  —  na  aa  CjHjOa. 

This  compound  may  be  regarded  as  the  hydrochloric  ether  of  an  alcohol, 
C,H50(0H),  called  glycide^  formed  from  glycerin  by  abstraction  of  H,0. 
Dibroxnhydrin,  C,Hj(OH)Br„  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  e  p  i  - 
bromhydrin,  or  the  hydrobromic  ether  of  glycide,  C^H^OBr .  Epichlor- 
hydrin heated  with  dry  potassium  iodide  is  converted  into  epi-iodhy- 
drin,  CjHjOI: 

C,H.Oa    -f    KI    =    Kd    +     CjHjOI. 

These  glyoidic  ethers  are  easily  reoonverted  into  bodies  of  the  glycerin 
54* 
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type.    Thus  epichlorhydrin  combines  with  acetic  acid,  forming  gl 70 erie 
acetochlorhydrin : 

(C,H5)C10    +    HOCjHjO    as    (C,H4)C1(0H)(0C,H,0) ; 

and  with  alcohol  in  like  manner,  forming  glyceric  eth  jlohlorhy* 
drin,  (C,H,)a(0H)(0C,H5). 

Epichlorhydrin  unites  directly  with  iMtfer,  forming  glyceric  mono* 
chlorhydrin,  C,H5(0H),C1. 

Epichlorhydrin  or  Glyeidic  Hydrochloride^  isomeric  with 
monochloracetone,  may  be  obtained  by  agitating  either  of  the  dichlorhy- 
drlns  with  strong  potash-lye : 

CH.OH    +    KOH    =    KCl    +    H,0    +        ^^N^H 

I  » 

CHjCl  CHjCl . 

It  Is  a  mobile  Hqnid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.194  at  OO,  boiling  at 
1190  C.  (246.2  ^  F.)  ;  insoluble  in  water ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  smells  like  chloroform,  and  has  a  burning  sweetish  taste.  When  heated 
with  fuming  hydrochloric add^  ii  is  converted  into  symmetrical  di- 
chor  hydrin : 

.CH-  CH.a 

I 
+        Ha        =s        CH.OH; 

I  I 

CH^Cl  CHjCl 

and  by  prolonged  heating  with  water,  into  monochlorhydrin*.  Heated 
with  alcohoUf  it  yields  ethers  of  chl  or  h  yd  r  i  n ,  such  as  C, 


0<^|| 


(0.C,H5 


which,  when  distilled  with  potassium  hydroxide,  are  converted  into  alco- 
holic glycides  or  glyeidic   ethers;  thus: 

CH.OH         +    KOH    as    KQ    +    H,0    +         ^XJH 

CHj.O.C-Hs  CH..O.C,Ha 

Ethylio  chlor-  Ethyl 

hydrin.  glyoide. 

Ethyl-glucide,  OjHj.O.OCjHj  (or  epiethylin),  boils  at  1260-1300  C.  (258.80 
P.)  ;  amyUglycide,  G,H5.0.0.C5H„,  at  1880  C.  (370.40  p.). 

Epibromhydrin,  CjH.OBr,  from  either  of  the  two  bromhydrins,  boils 
at  1390-1400  C.  (282.2Q-284P  P.);  epi-iodhydrin,  C^HsOI,  obtained  by 
heating  epichlorhydrin  with  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  boils  at  about 
I6OO  C.  (320O  P.). 

Trichhrhydriiif  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide,  which  abstracts  HCl, 
yields  dichloroglycide,  CjH^Cl, s=  CH^Ca— CH,C1-. 

Alcoholic  Ethers  of  Glycerin. — ^Derivatives  of  glycerin  contain- 
ing alcohol-radicles  are  formed  by  heating  the  mono-  and  dichlorhydrins 
with  sodium  alcohol,  thus  : — 

C,H,  i  g J  +  2(C,H5.0.Na)  =  2NaCl  +  C,H,  {  J^c  R)    • 
Dlehlorhydrin.  DlethyllaT*^* 
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Mono- etbjlin ,    C,H5 i  q^^'  »  is  solable  in  water,  and  boils  at  230O 

0.(446^  P.).  Diethjlin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  smells  like 
peppermint,  bas  a  specific  gravity  of  0.92,  and  boils  at  1910  C.  (375. 80  F.). 
Trietbylin,  CsH^CO.G^H^),,  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  the 
Bodinm-derivative  of  diethylin,  is  a  liquid  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  at 
1850  c.  (3650  P.). 

AUylin,  CgHg-j  q  r<  x?  » is  produced  by  heating  glycerin  with  oxalic 

acid,  and  occurs  (together  with  glyceric  oxide)  in  the  residue  left  after 
heating  the  product  to  26(P  C.  (500O  P.).  It  is  a  viscid  liquid,  boiling  at 
226Q-240O  C.  (4370^64P  p.). 

Glyceric  oxide  or  glycerin  ether,  (C3H5),Og, occurring  together 
with  allylin,  as  just  mentioned,  boils  at  1690-1720  C.  (336.20-341. 6^  P.). 

The  ethers  of  glycerin  containing  acid  radicles,  including  the  natural 
»ils  and  fats,  will  be  described  under  the  respective  acids. 

Folyglycexliw. — ^Two,  three,  or  more  molecules  of  glycerin  can  unite 
into  a  single  molecule,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  water-molecules 
lees  by  one  than  the  number  of  glycerin  molecules  which  combine  to- 
gether; thus: — 

2C,H,(0H),    -     H,0     =      (C,U.),{J*jgj^ 
Olycerin.  Diglycerin. 

3C,H.(0H),    -  2H,0     =      (C,H,).{^5„j^ 

G-lyoerin.  Triglycerln. 

Qenerally :— 

»C,H,(OH),    -    (»_1)H,0     =    (CsH»).{J*5h>)_^  . 

The  product  is  a  polyglycerin  whose  atomicity  (determined  by  the 
number  of  equivalents  of  hydroxyl  contained  in  it)  is  n  4-  2. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  polyglycerins  is  similar  to  that  of  the  poly- 
ethenio  alcohols  (p.  631),  and  consists  in  heating  glycerin  with  mouochlor- 
hydrin,  whereby  diglycerin  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  formed  : — 

C,H6C1(0H),    +    C,B[6(0H),    =    (C,H5),0(OH)4    +    HCl. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  thus  formed  converts  a  firesh  quantity  of  glycerin 
into  chlorhydrin,  which  then  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  diglycerin, 
and  converts  it  into  triglycerin  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  process  is  con- 
tinued. The  x>olyglycerin8  may  then  be  separated  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion.   Their  properties  are  but  little  known. 

Isopentenyl  Alcohol,  or  Amyl  Olyoerin,  CgH^OgSB  (C5H,)(0H),. 
—This  compound  is  formed  from  bromo-isopentene  dibromide,  CgH^Br.Br,, 
or  isopentenyl  bromide,  CsH^Br,,  by  the  series  of  processes  represented  in 
the  following  equations  : — 

CABr,   +    2AgOC,H,0    =    2AgBr    +     C^H,  |  (^^«^»^>« 

Iiopentenyl  Silver  Silver  Isopentenyl  diaoeto- 

bromide.  acetate.  bromide.  bromhydrin. 

CftH^i^^^*^'^^'    +    2K0H    =    2KOC,H80    +    C^H  J  (^)« 

Isopentenyl  diaceto-        Potassium  Potassium  Isopentenyl 

bromhydrin.  hydrate.  acetate.  bromhydrin. 
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a{ 


%^>»    +    KOH    »    KBr    +     (CA)(OH), 

iBopentenyl  laopentenyl 

bromhydrin.  aleohoL 

Amyl  gljcerin  is  a  thick  colorless  liquid,  haying  a  sweet  aromatic  taste, 
and  soluble  in  water. 


TETRATOMIG  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 
The  only  tetratomio  alcohol  at  present  known  is : 

Brythrite,  C4H,q04=s  (C4H,)(OH)4,  also  called  Erytkramamuie,  Eryikro- 
glucirij  and  PkycUe^  which  is  the  tetratomio  alcohol  analogous  to  butyl  alco- 
hol, C4HJ0O,  and  butyl  glycol,  C4H,4,0, ;  the  corresponding  glycerin  is  not 
known. 

Erythrite  is  a  saccharine  substance,  existing  ready  formed  in  PtqIococcm 
vulgaris.  It  was  originally  discovered  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition  of  erythrio  acid.*  It  crystallizes  in  large  trans- 
parent prisms,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether  :  not  fermentable.  Heated  with  hydriodic  add,  it  yields 
secondary  butyl  iodide,  C4HgI  (p.  582); — 

^fiifii    +    7HI    =    C4H,I    +    4H,0    +    81,. 

Heated  with  oxygen  acids,  it  fbrms  compound  ethers,  in  the  manner  of  alco- 
hols in  general ;  thus,  with  benzoic  add,  C^HgO,,  or  HOC7H5O,  it  forms  a 
dibenzoate,  (C4Hg)(OH),(OCTH50)j,  and  ahexbenzoate,(C4H.)(()C,Hp(0)4. 
2C-^YLfij,  consisting  of  neutral  benzoyl-erythrite,  united  with  two  molecules 
of  benzoic  acid. 

A  tetratomio  ether,  viz.,  Ethylio  Orthocarhonate  or  Orthocar- 
honic  Ether,  C(OC2H5)4,  analogous  to  carbon  tetrachloride,  CCI4,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate  on  chloropicrin  (p.  554)  : 

CCl,(NO,)     +    4NaOC,H4    »    SNaQ    -f    NaNO,    +    C(0C,Hj)4. 

It  is  a  liquid  having  an  ethereal  odor,  and  boiling  at  158^^1590  0.  (316.4- 
318.20F.).  Heated  with  ammonia,  it  yields  guanidine,  CN,Hj,  and 
ethyl  alcohol : 

C(OC,H5)4    +    3NH,    «    CNjH,    +    4C,H50H. 

The  corresponding  alcohol,  C(0H)4,  has  prohably  no  existence,  inas- 
much as  one  carbon-atom  appears  to  be  incapable  of  linking  together  two 
or  more  hydroxyl  groups. 


HEXATOMIC  ALCOHOLS  AND  ETHERS. 

This  class  of  compounds  includes  most  of  the  saccharine  substances 
found  in  plants,  and  others  produced  from  them  by  artificial  transforma- 
tion. Three  of  the  natural  sugars,  mann  it  e,  dulcite,  and  sorbite, 
having  the  composition  C^Jl.fi^,  or  C,H^(OH)«,  are  saturated  hexatomio 
alcohols  derived  from  the  saturated  hydrocarbon,  C,H,4.  Several  others, 
called  glucoses,  conUin  C|eH,,Oe,  that  is  to  say,  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 

♦  See  the  Chapter  on  Coloring  Matteni. 
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less  than  mannite  and  dnloite,  and  may  therefore  he  regarded— 40  far  as 
oompoeition  is  oonoerned — as  the  aldehydes  of  these  alcohols  ;  moreover, 
ordinary  glucose  (grape-sugar)  is  converted  into  mannite  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  just  as  acetic  aldehyde,  C^H^O,  is  converted  into  com- 
mon alcohol,  CfHfi.  Further,  there  are  diglucosic  alcohols,  or 
saccharoses,  C,2HgO,i(aB2CcH,,0^ — H,0),  related  to  glucoses  in  the 
same  manner  as  diethenic  alcohol  to  glycol,  or  diglycerin  to  glycerin  :  the 
most  important  of  these  are  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar;  and,  lastly, 
there  are  certain  vegetable  products  called  amyloses — viz.,  starch, 
cellulose,  and  a  few  others,  represented  by  the  formula  C^HjqOj,  or 
multiples  thereof,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  oxygen-ethers  or  anhy- 
drides of  the  glucoses,  or  of  the  diglucosic  alcohols,  inasmuch  as  they 
differ  therefrom  by  a  molecule  of  water. 

These  three  groups  of  compounds,  which  consist  of  carbon  united  with 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  to  form  water,  are  included  under 
the  general  name  of  carbohydrates. 


Saturated  Hexatomic  Alcohols, 

Mannite,  C^Hi^O.sCC^HgXOH),.— This  is  the  chief  component  of 
manna f  an  exudation  from  a  species  of  ash  ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  juice  of 
certain  other  plants,  in  several  sea-weeds,  and  in  mushrooms.  It  is  best 
prepared  by  treating  manna  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solu- 
tion whilst  hot ;  it  then  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  tufts  of  slender  needles. 
Mannite  may  be  produced  artificially  by  treating  a  solution  of  glucose  with 
sodium-amalgam,  the  glucose  then  taking  up  2  atoms  of  hydrogen : 


C.H„Oe 


+    H, 


^eHu^e* 


The  same  transformation  of  glucose  sometimes  takes  place  under  the  action 
of  certain  ferments. 

Mannite  crystallizes  in  thin  four-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  hot  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  slightly  sweet,  melts  at  I66O  C. 
(330.80  F.),  has  no  action  on  polarized  light,  and  is  not  fermentable,  ex- 
cept under  very  unusual  conditions. 

By  oxidation  in  contact  with  platinum  blacky  mannite  is  converted  into 
mannitic  acid,  Cfi^^fi^,  and  mannitose,  C^Hj^O,,  a  kind  of  sugar 
isomeric  with  glucose.  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  saccharic 
acid,  C^H jgPg,  and  ultimately  oxalic  acid.  Mannitic  acid  and  saccha- 
ric acid  are  related  to  mannite  in  the  same  manner  as  glycoUic  acid  and 
oxalic  acid  to  glycol ;  the  relation  between  the  three  compounds  is  shown 
by  the  following  formuls : 


CH4OH 
CHOH 


COOH 


COOH 


i 


HOH 


HOH 
HOH 


HjOH 
Manoite. 


i 

CHjOH 
Mannitio 
acid. 


HOH 
HOH 
HOH 


HOH 


HOH 
HOH 
HOH 
HOH 


JOOH 

SAOohario 

aold. 
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By  fuming  nitric  add,  or  more  easily  bj  a  mixture  of  mhrie  and 
addMf  mannite  is  oonverted  into  nitromannite,  C0H3(NO^fO^  a  crys- 
talline body  which  explodes  violently  by  percussion  or  when  suddenly 
heated,  and  is  reconverted  into  mannite  by  ammonium  sulphide.  With 
salphuric  acid  mannite  forms  snlphomannitio  acid,  Q|U,40^.3SO,. 

Mannite,  treated  with  hydriodic  add^  is  oonverted  into  seoondaiy  hexyl 
iodide,  or  hexene  hydriodide. 

CeH^Oe    +    llHI    8    C^H,J    +     6H,0    +    61^ 

Mannite,  heated  with  organic  adds,  forms  compound  ethers,  after  the 
manner  of  alcohols  in  general,  the  elements  of  the  mannite  and  the  acid 
uniting  together,  with  elimination  of  one  or  more  molecules  of  water.  The 
resulting  compounds,  called  mannitanides,  bear  a  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  fatB ;  but  their  composition  has  not  been  very  exactly 
determined. 

These  ethers,  when  saponified  with  alkalies,  yield,  not  mannite,  but 
mannitan,  C^  HjjO^,  a  compound  differing  from  mannite  by  one  molecule 
of  water.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  heating 
mannite  to  20(P  C.  (3920  p.),  and  more  easily  by  prolonged  boiling  of 
mannite  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  vola- 
tilizes slowly  at  140O  C.  (2840  p.),  and  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in 
cold  absolute  alcohol :  this  last  property  affords  the  means  of  separating 
it  from  mannite.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water,  and 
is  reconverted  into  mannite ;  the  change  is  accelerated  by  boiling  with 
acids  or  with  alkalies. 

Mannite,  boiled  with  butyric  add,  gives  up  two  molecules  of  water,  and 
is  converted  into  mannide,  C^HiqO^,  which  is  also  a  syrupy  liquid,  but 
differs  from  mannitan  in  being  much  more  volatile,  evaporating  rapidly  at 
140O  C.  (284P  F.),  and  in  being  quickly  reconverted  into  mannite  by  ex- 
posure to  moist  air.     It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  in  absolute  alcohol. 

The  two  anhydrides  of  mannite  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
formulie :— 

^•^«  \  (0H)4  ^•^«  i  ^^°^» 

Mannitan.  Mannide. 

Dnlcite,  C^Hj^O,,  also  called  Thddn,  Didcose,  and  Melaa^yrite, — ^ThiS 
sugar,  iHomcric  with  mannite,  is  obtained  from  a  crystalline  substance  of 
unknown  origin,  imported  from  Madagascar  :  it  is  extracted  therefrt>m  by 
boiling  with  water,  and  crystallizes  from  the  filtered  solution.  Dnlcite  is 
likewise  obtained  from  Melampyrum  nemorosum,  by  mixing  the  aqueous 
decoction  of  the  plant  with  lime,  concentrating,  adding  hydrochloric  acid 
in  slight  excess,  and  evaporating  a  little  i  it  then  separates  in  crystals  as 
the  liquid  cools. 

Dulcite  is  a  sweet  substance  resembling  mannite  in  most  of  its  proper- 
ties, but  differing  from  it  in  its  crystalline  form,  which  is  that  of  a  mono- 
clinic  prism,  whereas  the  crystals  of  mannite  are  trimetrio ;  also  in  its 
melting  point,  dulcite  melting  at  1820  C.  (359.60  p.),  mannite  at  1600  c. 
(330.80  p.)^  and  by  yielding,  when  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  not  saccha- 
ric acid,  but  mucio  acid,  which  is  isomeric  therewith.  Dulcite,  heated 
with  hydriodic  acid,  yields  a  secondary  hexyl  alcohol,  identical  with  that 
obtained  from  mannite.  Heated  with  organic  acids,  it  forms  ethers  called 
duloitanides,  analogous  to  the  mannitanides,  and  yielding  by  saponi- 
fication, not  dulcite,  but  duloitan,  CnH^Og,  which  may  likewise  be 
obtained  by  heating  dulcite,  or  by  boiling  it  with  hydroohlorio  aoid.  Hex- 
acetoduldte,  C«H,(OC,H,0)^  melts  at  1710  C.  (339.80  p.). 
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iBodnlclte,  CJ^^fl^^  or  CeH^Oj.H^O,  a  saccharine  substance  isomeric 
with  mannite  and  dulcite,  is  produced  hy  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on 
quercitrin,  a  yellow  substance  occurring  in  quercitron  bark.  It  forms 
large  transparent,  regularly  developed  crystals,  resembling  those  of  cane- 
sugar  :  it  is  sweeter  than  grape-sugar,  not  fermentable,  dissolves  in  2.09 
parts  of  water  at  IS^C.  (64.^  F.),  and  easily  in  absolute  alcohol.  The 
solutions  turn  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right.  Isodulcite  melts, 
with  loss  of  water,  between  106©  C.  (221©  F.)  and  110©  C.  (230O  F.),  is 
colored  yellow  or  brown  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  alkalies,  and 
reduces  cupric  oxide.  By  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  is 
converted  into  a  slightly  explosive  nitro-compound,  C^^^i^O^yfi^. 

Sorbite,  C^ H.^O^  -f-  l^H^O,  occurs  in  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash 
in  small  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  gives  off  its  water  when 
heated,  and  melts  at  llOO  C.  (230^  F.)* 

Mannite,  dnlcite,  and  sorbite  are  distinguished  from  the  true  sugars 
(glucoses  and  saccharoses)  by  not  fermenting  in  contact  with  yeast,  and 
by  not  reducing  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  oxide. 

Finite  and  Qneroite  are  naturally  occurring  saccharine  bodies,  iso- 
meric with  manuitan  and  dulcitan. 

P  i  n  i  t  e  is  contained  in  the  sap  of  a  Califomian  pine  (PlnusLambertiava), 
and  is  deposited  from  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  hardened  juice,  in  hard 
white  crystalline  nodules,  as  sweet  as  cane-sugar,  very  soluble  in  water, 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  lumi- 
naus  ray  to  the  right ;  it  is  not  fermentable.    With  benzoic  acidy  it  forms 

i  (0C,HjO), 
dibenzopinite,  C,H,<0  ,  and  tetrabenzopinite, 

((OH), 

Cf  Hg  {  ^Q^  -a  Qv    ;  and  similar  compounds  with  stearic  add. 

Qaercite  is  a  saccharine  substance  extracted  from  acorns,  by  treating 
the  aqueous  infusion  with  milk  of  lime  to  remove  tannic  acid,  leaving  the 
liquid  to  ferment  with  yeast  to  remove  fermentable  sugar,  evaporating  the 
filtrate  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it  to  crystallize.  It  forms  hard  monoclinic 
crystals,  which  grate  between  the  teeth,  and  are  soluble  in  water  and  in 
hot  dilute  alcohol.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  benzoic  acid,  it  forms 
dibeuzoquercite,  having  the  same  composition  as  dibenzopinite. 


CARBOHTDRATBS. 


This  name,  as  already  observed,  is  given  to  a  class  of  compounds  con- 
taining 6  or  12  atoms  of  carbon  united  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the 
proportion  to  form  water.  They  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  the 
hexatomio  alcohol,  C^H^^O^,  and  are  divided  into  the  three  following 
groaps  :— 
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+  Grape-sugar* 
or  Dextrose. 
—  Fruit-sagar 
or  Levulose. 

Mannitose. 
-|-  Galactose. 

Inosite. 

Sorbin. 
4-  Eucalyn. 

Dambose. 


SaockarogeSf 

-|-  Cane-sugar 

or  Saooharose. 
-|-  Parasaocharose. 
-j-  Melitose. 
4-  Meleritose. 
4-  Trehalose. 
-|.  Myoose. 

Synanthrose. 
4-  Milk-sugar 

or  Lactose. 
-|-  Maltose. 


Amylotes, 

+  Starch. 
-^  Dextrin. 
+  Glycogen. 
^  Inulin. 

Cellulose. 

Tnnicin. 

Gum. 


Most  of  these  compounds  occur  in  the  yegetable  organism ;  a  few  aUo, 
as  dextrose,  lactose,  glycogen,  and  inosite,  in  the  animal  organism. 

GlucoMeMf  CgH^Of. 

The  sugars  included  in  this  formula  may  be  regarded  as  aldehydes  of 
the  saturated  alcohols,  CgH^^Og.  Ordinary  glucose  (grape-sugar)  is  con- 
verted into  mannite  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (p.  645),  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  mannite,  when  slowly  oxidiied  in  contact  with  platinum 
black,  is  partly  converted  into  mannitose.  Nevertheless,  the  glucoses  still 
exhibit  the  characteristic  property  of  alcohols,  namely,  that  of  forming 
ethers  by  combination  with  acids  and  elimination  of  water.  The  formula 
of  a  glucose  may  indeed  be  derived  from  that  of  mannite  given  on  page 
645,  by  removing  two  hydrogen-atoms  from  one  of  the  groups,  CH,OH,  the 
other  groups  remaining  as  before ;  the  glucoses  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  act  as  pentatomic  alcohols.  Bodies  thus  constituted  may  be  called  al- 
coholic aldehydes. 

The  following  varieties  of  glucose  are  known  : — 

1.  Ordinary  glucose,  produced  by  hydration  of  starch  under  the  influence 
of  dilute  acids  or  of  diastase,  and  existing  ready-formed,  together  with 
other  kinds  of  sugar,  in  honey  and  various  fruits,  especially  in  grapeSy 
and  alone  in  diabetic  urine. 

2.  Levulose f  existing  in  cane-sugar  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  acids, 
and  obtained  pure  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  upon  a  variety  of  starch 
called  inulin. 

3.  Mannitose^  produced  by  oxidation  of  mannite. 

4.  Galactose,  formed  by  the  action  of  acids  on  milk-sugar. 

5.  Inosite,  existing  in  muscular  flesh. 

6.  Sorbin,  obtained  from  mountain-ash  berries. 

7.  Eucalyn,  existing,  together  with  another  kind  of  sugar,  in  the  so- 
called  Australian  manna. 

8.  Dambose,  obtained  from  a  saccharine  substance  existing  in  African 
caoutchouc. 

The  first  three  of  these  glucoses  exhibit  but  very  slight  diversity  in 
their  chemical  properties,  differing  chiefly  indeed  in  their  action  on  polar- 
ized light,  and  a  few  other  physical  properties.  They  all  yield  saccharic 
acid  by  oxidation.  Galactose  differs  from  them  in  yielding  mudc  add 
when  oxidized.  Inosite,  sorbin,  and  eucalyn  exhibit  still  greater  differ- 
ences in  their  chemical  properties,  especially  in  not  being  fermentable, 
except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  whereas  the  four  other  glucoses 

•  The  -I-  sign  IndicAtea  thftt  the  substnnee  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
right }  the  —  lign  indicates  rotation  to  the  left. 
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undergo  yinons  fennentation  when  placed,  under  certain  oonditions,  in 
contact  witli  yeast. 

All  the  glnooses,  except  inosite,  are  decompoeed  hy  boiling  with  aqueous 
alkalies;  this  property  distinguishes  them  from  mannite  and  dulcite. 
They  are  not  carbonized  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  tempera* 
tares.  When  boiled  with  a  solution  of  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  they  throw 
down  the  copper  in  the  form  of  red  cuprous  oxide. 

1.  Ordinary  Qluoose,  Dextro-gloooae,  Dextrose,  CeH^O.. — ^This 
Tariety  of  sugar  is  very  abundantly  diffused  through  the  Tegetable  king- 
dom :  it  may  be  extracted  in  large  quantity  from  the  juice  of  sweet  grapes 
(whence  it  is  often  called  grape-sugar)  ^  also  from  honey,  of  which  it  forma 
the  solid  crystalline  portion,  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  fluid  syrup.  The  appearance  of  this  substance,  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, in  the  urine,  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease  called 
diabetes.  It  exists  in  diabetic  urine  unmixed  with  any  other  kind  of  sugar, 
and  is  easily  obtained  by  concentrating  the  liquid  till  it  crystallizes,  washing 
the  crystals  with  cold  alcohol,  dissolving  them  in  water,  and  re-crystallis- 
ing. It  may  also  be  prepared  from  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase,  a 
peculiar  ferment  existing  in  germinating  barley,  or  by  boiling  with  dilute 
salphnrio  acid.  In  these  reactions  the  starch  takes  up  the  elements  of 
water,  and  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  dextrin,  a  compound  isomeric  with 
starch  itself. 

Staroh.  Oluoose.  Dextrin. 

Glucose,  when  required  in  considerable  quantity,  is  always  prepared 
from  starch.  Cellulose  is  likewise  converted  into  glucose  by  the  action  of 
acids.  Lastly,  glucose  is  produced  by  boiling  natural  glucosides  with 
dilute  acids. 

Glucose  is  much  less  sweet  than  cane-sugar,  and  less  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol ;  anhydrous  glucose  dissolves  in  1.224  parts  of  water  at  150 
C.  (590  F.).  From  its  aqueous  solution  it  separates  in  granular  warty 
masses,  consisting  of  a  hydrate,  C,H„Og.H,0,  which  leaves  anhydrous 
glucose  as  a  fused  transparent  mass  when  heated  to  ICHP  C.  (212^  F.),  or  as 
a  dry  white  powder  when  heated  to  650  C.  (1310  F.)  or  60O  C.  (140©  F.) 
in  a  stream  of  dry  air.  The  alcoholic  solution  deposits  anhydrous  glucose 
in  microscopic  needles  which  melt  at  140O  C.  (2S4P  ¥.).  In  the  state  of 
solution  glucose  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the 
right  (hence  the  Dames  dextroglucose  and  dextrose)  :  its  specific  or  molecular 
rotatory  power  is  -f-560^  and  does  not  vary  with  the  temperature  (pp.  618-9). 

Glucose  may  be  heated  to  120O  C.  (248©  F.)  or  even  130©  C.  (2660  F.) 
without  alteration,  but  at  170O  C.  (3380  F.)  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  con- 
verted into  gl  u  CO s a  n ,  C^HjoOj,  which,  when  freed  from  caramel  (p.  664) 
by  means  of  charcoal,  and  from  glucose  by  fermentation,  forms  a  colorless 
mass,  scarcely  sweet  to  the  taste,  and  having  somewhat  less  dextro-rota- 
tory power  than  glucose.  At  higher  temperatures  glucose  blackens  and 
suffers  complete  decomposition.  Glucose,  boiled  for  some  time  with  dilute 
stdphwic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  is  converted  into  brown  substances  called 
ulmin,  ulmic  acid,  etc. — Strong  sulphuric  add  converts  it  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures into  sulpho-saccharic  acid,  C,Hu05S0„  which  forms  a  soluble 
barium  salt. 

Lime  J  baryta,  and  lead  oxide  dissolve  slowly  in  aqueous  solution  of  glucose, 
and  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  liquid,  compounds  of  these  oxides  with  glu- 
cose are  precipitated.  The  barium  compoand  is  said  to  contain  (CJA^fi^. 
(BaO),.2H,0;  the  calcium  compound  (C,H„Og),(CaO),.2H,0 ;  the  lead 
cvmponnd  (CgHyO,),(PbO),(OH)g.  These  compounds  are,  however,  very 
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imstable,  being  deoompoeed  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Glaooae  also 
oombinee  with  todium  chloride^  forming  the  compound  (C«H|20^,NaCl.U,0. 

Glaooee,  boiled  with  a  cn^nic  s(tU  in  presence  of  aikaUes,  easily  reduces 
the  cnprio  oxide  to  cuprous  oxide :  hj  this  character  it  is  easily  distin- 
guished from  cane-sugar. 

When  solutions  of  cane-sugar  and  glucose  are  mixed  with  two  separate 
portions  of  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  and  caustic  potash  is  added  in  ex- 
,ces8  to  each,  deep-blue  liquids  are  obtained,  which,  on  being  heated,  ex- 
hibit different  characters :  the  one  containing  cane-sugar  ^  at  first  but 
little  altered  ;  a  small  quantity  of  red  powder  falls  after  a  time,  but  the 
liquid  long  retains  its  blue  tint ;  with  the  glucose,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
first  application  of  heat  throws  down  a  copious  greenish  precipitate,  which 
rapidly  changes  to  scarlet,  and  eventually  to  dark-red  cuprous  oxide, 
leaving  a  nearly  colorless  solution.  If  only  small  quantities  of  material 
are  available,  a  mixture  of  cupric  sulphate  and  tartaric  acid,  to  which  an 
excess  of  potash  has  been  added,  may  be  used  with  advantage.  This  solu- 
tion, called  potassio-cupric  tartrate^  is  an  excellent  test  for  distinguishing  the 
two  varieties  of  sugar,  or  discovering  an  admixture  of  glucose  with  cane- 
sugar. 

Glucose  mixed  in  dilute  solution  with  jfeast  and  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  21<^2b*o  C.  (69.8Q-78.80  F.),  easily  undergoes  vinous  fermenUtion 
(p.  691). 

2.  Iiavnlose,  Cfi^fi^, — ^This  sugar,  distinguished  ttom  dextrose  by 
turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  occurs,  together  with  dextrose, 
in  honey,  in  many  fruits,  and  in  other  saccharine  substances.  The  mixture 
of  these  two  sugars  in  equivalent  quantities  constitutes  fruit-sugar 
or  invert  sugar,  which  is  itself  levorotatory ,  because  the  specific  rota- 
tory power  of  levulose  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  greater  than  that  of 
dextrose. 

Cane-sugar  may  be  inverted^  that  is,  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  dextrose  and  levulose,  by  warming  with  dilute  acids  : 

Ci,HttOu    +     H,0    =    C.H„0.    +    C,H„0.. 

The  same  change  is  brought  about  by  contact  with  yeast,  or  with  pectase, 
the  peculiar  ferment  of  fruits  ;  it  likewise  takes  place  slowly  when  a  solu- 
tion of  cane-sugar  is  left  to  itself. 

To  separate  the  levulose,  the  invert  sugar  obtained  from  10  grams  of 
cane-sugar  is  mixed  witli  6  grams  of  slaked  lime  and  100  grams  of  water, 
whereby  a  solid  calcium-compound  of  levulose  is  formed,  while  the  whole 
of  the  dextrose  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  pre- 
cipitate by  pressure.  The  calcium  salt  of  levulose,  suspended  in  water 
and  decomposed  by  carbon  dioxide,  yields  a  solution  of  pure  levulose, 
which  may  be  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation.  Levulose  may  be 
at  once  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  inulin. 

Levulose  is  a  colorless  uncrystallizable  syrup,  as  sweet  as  cane-«ugar, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dextrose.  Its  rotatory  power  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  dextrose  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  diminishes  as  the 
temperature  rises.  For  the  transition  tint  between  the  blue  and  the  purple 
[.]  pa^ioeo  at  140  C.  (67.20  F.)  ;  «  — 79.60  at  620  C.  (1250  p^)  ;  « 
—  530  at  900  C.  (I940  F.).  Now,  the  roUtory  power  of  dextrose  is  the 
same  at  all  temperatures,  and  equal  to  -+-  560 ;  consequently  that  of  invert 
sugar,  which  is  —  25©  at  15'^  C.  (59°  F.),  diminishes  by  about  one-half  at 
623  c.  (I250  F.),  becomes  nothing  at  90O  C.  (194©  F.),  and  changes  sign 
above  that  temperature. 

Levulose  exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  chemical  reactions  as 
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deztroee,  but  is  more  easily  altered  by  heat  or  by  acids,  and  on  the  con- 
trary offers  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalies  or  of  ferments. 

Levulosan,  CgU|0Og,  the  oxygen-ether  or  anhydride  of  levulose,  is 
produced,  together  with  dextrose,  by  melting  cane-sugar  for  some  time  at 
160O  C.  (320O  F.)  : 

CttH„Ou    s    CHjoOj    +    C.HuO.. 

•  The  dextrose  mpy  be  removed  from  the  liquid  by  fermentation,  and  the 
leyulosan,  which  is  unfermentable,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  as  an 
uncrystallizable  syrup.  By  boiling  with  water  or  dilute  acids,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  fermentable  levorotatory  sugar,  probably  levulose. 

3.  Maimitose,  C,H„0,.— This  is  the  sugar  produced,  together  with 
mannitic  acid,  by  the  oxidation  of  mannite  in  contact  with  platinum  black. 
It  may  be  separated  by  saturating  the  liquid  with  lime,  precipitating  the 
calcium  mannitate  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  a  syrup,  adding 
alcohol,  again  filtering,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

Mannitose  is  syrupy,  uncrystallizable,  fermentable,  inactive  to  polarized 
light,  and  resembles  the  other  glucoses  in  its  chemical  reaction. 

4.  Galactose,  Cfi^fi^J  is  produced  by  boiling  milk-sugar  with  dilute 
acids.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  crystal- 
lizes more  readily  than  ordinary  glucose ;  has  a  dextro-rotatory  power  of 
83.30 ;  and  is  very  easily  fermentable.  It  resembles  dextrose  in  most  of 
its  reactions,  but  is  distinguished  from  all  the  four  glucoses  above  de- 
scribed by  yielding  mucic  instead  of  saccharic  acid,  when  oxidized  by 
nitric  acid. 

5.  Inoslte,  or  PluuMomanzilte,  C«H„Og,  is  a  variety  of  glucose  ooonr- 
ring  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  and  other  organs  of  the  animal 
body ;  also  in  green  kidney  beans,  the  unripe  fruit  of  Phaseolua  vulgaris^ 
and  in  many  other  plants.  It  forms  prismatic  crystals,  resembling  gyp- 
sum, soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be 
boiled  with  a  strong  aqueous  potash  or  baryta  without  alteration  or  colore 
ation.  If  this  sugar  be  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  nearly  to  dryness, 
the  residue  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and  calcium  chloride,  and  again 
evaporated,  a  beautiful  and  characteristic  rose  tint  is  produced. 

Inosite  does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  but  in  contact  with  cheese,  fiesh,  or 
decaying  membrane  and  chalk,  it  undergoes  lactous  fermentation,  pro- 
ducing lactic,  butyric,  and  carbonic  acids. 

6.  Sorbin,  CJEL^fi^,  is  a  orystallizable  sugar  existing  in  the  juice  of 
ripe  mountain-ash  berries  (^SuAms  ctucupcaria).  The  juice  when  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  time  in  open  vessels,  deposits  a  brown  crystalline  matter, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  transparent  colorless  crystals  belonging  to  the 
trimetrio  system.  This  substance  is  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  easily 
soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  imparts  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste.  A  solu- 
tion of  sorbin,  mixed  with  ammonia  and  lead  acetate,  yields  a  white  floc- 
culent  precipitate,  containing  C,,H„PbsO„.PbO^.  With  sodium  chloride  it 
forms  a  compound  which  crystallizes  in  cubes. 

Sorbin  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  tartaric,  raoemic,  and  aposorbio 
acids.  It  does  not  ferment  with  yeast,  but  in  contact  with  cheese  and 
chalk,  at  40O  C.  (104O  p.),  it  undergoes  lactous  fermentation,  yielding  a 
large  quantity  of  lactic  acid,  together  with  alcohol  and  butyric  add. 
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7.  Bnoalyn,  C,H„0(,  is  an  unfennentable  sugar,  separated  in  the  fer- 
mentation of  melitose  (the  sugar  of  the  Eucalyphu  of  Tasmania),  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  a  fermentable  khid  of  sugar,  which,  in  com- 
bination with  eucalyn,  constitutes  melitose : 

MeUtoM.  AloohoL  Eueafyo. 

On  evaporating  the  liquid,  the  eucaljn  remains  as  an  ancrystalliaable 
syrup,  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  +  165^  nearly.  It  is  not  ren- 
dered fermentable  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add. 

8.  Dambose,  C.HuOf ,  obtained  by  heating  dambonite  with  hydriodic 
acid,  crystallizes  in  six-sided  prisms,  melting  at  212^  G.  (413.60  F.). 

Dambonite,  its  methylic  ether,  CeH,^(CH,),0,,  occurs  in  a  peculiar  kind 
of  caoutchouc  from  the  Gaboon  in  West  Africa,  from  which  it  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  six-sided  prisms,  dis- 
solves easily  in  water,  melts  at  19(P  C.  (374*^  F.),  and  sublimes  at  200Q- 
210O  C.  (392CL410O  F.)  in  slender  shining  needles. 

Glu 008 IDES. — ^When  ordinary  glucose  is  heated  to  100Q-120O  G. 
(212-2480  F.)  for  fifty  or  sixty  hours  with  acetic,  butyric,  stearic,  benzoic, 
and  other  organic  acids,  the  two  unite,  with  elimination  of  water,  and  oom- 
pound  ethers  called  glucosides  are  formed,  analogous  to  the  mannitanides. 
A  number  of  these  artificial  glucosides  have  been  prepared  by  Berthelot, 
who  regards  them  as  derivatives  of  glucosan,  ^fi-ifiti  b^^nso  when  heated 
with  alkalies  they  yield  glucosan,  not  glucose.  Thus,  there  is  a  gluooso- 
butyric  ether  to  which  Berthelot  assigns  the  formula  (^JS.fffifi^O)^Ok,  and 
an  acetic  ether,  which  he  regards  as  hexaceto-glucosan,  G0H4(C,H,O)9O^ ; 
but  they  are  merely  oily  liquids,  which  are  very  difficult  to  obtain  pure, 
and  therefore  their  analyses  are  not  much  to  be  depended  on. 

A  considerable  number  of  bodies  of  similar  oonstitution  exist  ready 
formed  in  plants,  many  of  them  constituting  the  bitter  principles  of  the 
iregetable  kingdom.  None  of  these  natural  glucosides  have  been  produced 
artificially,  but  they  are  all  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glu- 
cose and  some  other  compound.  The  most  important  of  them  will  be  de- 
Bcribed  in  a  future  chapter. 


POLTOLUOOBIC  ALOOHOLB. 


The  compounds  of  this  group,  including  cane-sugar  and  other  bodies 
more  or  less  resembling  it,  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the  combination  of 
two  or  more  molecules  of  glucose,  with  elimination  of  a  number  of  mole- 
cules of  water,  less  by  one  than  the  number  of  glucose  molecules  which 
enter  in  the  combination : 

2G,H„0,    —    H,0  as    G„H„Ou,  Diglnoosio  alcohol. 

3CfcH|,0,    —    2H,0  =    CjgHjjO,,,  Trigluoosic  alcohol. 

nGeHuO.    —    (n— 1)H,0  =    Ce^H,o„+,Oj.H-,. 


The  only  known  alcohols  of  this  class  are  diglucosic  alcohols,  C^J^J^n ; 
but  starch,  cellulose,  and  other  plant  constituents,  appear  to  be  the  oxy- 
gen-ethers, or  anhydrides,  of  polyglucosic  alcohols  of  higher  orders. 

Cane-sugar  or  Saooharose,  G„H»Oi,.— This  most  usafnl  sub- 
stance is  found  in  the  Juice  of  many  of  the  grasses,  in  the  sap  of  several 
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forest  treoe,  !n  the  root  of  the  beet  and  the  mallow,  and  in  several  other 
plants.  Most  sweet  fruits  contain  oane-sugar,  together  with  invert  sugar 
(p.  650) ;  some,  as  walnuts,  hazel-nuts,  almonc^,  ooffee-beans,  and  St. 
John's-bread  (the  firuit  of  CercUoma  sUiqua),  contain  only  cane-sugar. 
Honey  and  the  nectars  of  flowers  contain  cane-sugar  together  with  in- 
vert sugar ;  the  sugar  in  the  nectary  of  cactuses  is  almost  wholly  cane- 
sugar. 

Sugar  is  extracted  most  easily  and  in  greatest  abundance  from  the  sugar- 
cane (^Sacchanim  offidrutmm),  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  many  tropical 
countries.  The  canes  are  crushed  between  rollers,  and  the  expressed  juice 
is  suffered  to  flow  into  a  large  vessel,  where  it  is  slowly  heated  nearly  to 
its  boiling  point.  A  small  quantity  of  slaked  lime  mixed  with  water  is 
then  added,  which  occasions  the  separation  of  a  coagulum  consisting 
chiefly  of  earthy  phosphates,  waxy  matter,  a  peculiar  albuminous  prin- 
ciple, and  mechanical  impurities.  The  clear  liquid  separated  from  the  co- 
agulum is  rapidly  evaporated  in  open  pans,  heated  by  a  strong  fire  made 
with  the  crushed  canes  of  the  preceding  year,  which  have  been  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  preserved  for  the  purpose.  When  sufficiently  concentrated, 
the  syrup  is  transferred  to  a  shallow  vessel,  and  left  to  crystallize,  during 
which  time  it  is  frequently  agitated  in  order  to  hasten  the  change  and 
hinder  the  formation  of  large  crystals.  It  is  lastly  drained  from  the  dark 
uncrystalllzable  syrup,  or  molaases,  and  sent  into  commerce,  under  the 
name  of  raw  or  Mumxmido  sugar.  The  refining  of  this  crude  product  is 
effected  by  redissolving  it  in  water,  adding  a  quantity  of  albumin  in  the 
shape  of  serum  of  blood  or  white  of  egg,  and  sometimes  a  little  lime-water, 
and  heating  the  whole  to  the  boiling  point :  the  albumin  coagulates,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  network  of  fibres,  which  inclose  and  separate  from  the 
liquid  all  mechanically  suspended  impurities.  The  solution  is  decolorized 
by  filtration  through  animal  charcoal,  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing 
point,  and  put  into  conical  earthen  moulds,  where  it  solidifies,  after  some 
time,  to  a  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  which  is  drained,  washed  with  a 
little  dean  syrup,  and  dried  in  a  stove :  the  product  is  ordinary  locLf-eugar* 
When  the  crystallization  is  allowed  to  take  place  quietly  and  slowly,  sugar 
candy  results,  the  crystals  under  these  circumstances  acquiring  large 
volume  and  regular  form.  The  evaporation  of  the  decolorized  syrup  is 
beet  conducted  in  strong  close  boilers  exhausted  of  air  :  the  boiling  point 
of  the  syrup  is  reduced  in  consequence  from  llO'^  C.  (230O  F.)  to  65.50  C. 
(15(P  F.),  or  below,  and  the  injurious  action  of  the  heat  upon  the  sugar 
is  in  great  measure  prevented.  Indeed,  the  production  of  molasses  in  the 
rude  colonial  manufacture  is  chiefly  the  result  of  the  high  and  long-con- 
tinued heat  applied  to  the  cane-Juice,  and  might  be  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  vacuum-pans,  the  product  of  sugar  being  thereby 
greatly  increased  in  quantity,  and  so  far  improved  in  quality  as  to  become 
almost  equal  to  the  refined  article. 

In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  sugar  is  manufactured  on  a 
large  scale  from  beet-root,  which  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  that  sub- 
stance. The  process  is  far  more  complicated  and  troublesome  than  that 
just  described,  and  the  raw  product  much  inferior.  When  refined,  how- 
ever, it  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  preceding.  In  the  Western 
States  of  America,  sugar  is  prepared  in  considerable  quantity  from  the 
sap  of  the  sugar  maple  (Acersaccharintan),  which  is  common  in  those  parts. 
The  tree  is  tapped  in  the  spring  by  boring  a  hole  a  little  way  into  the 
wood,  and  inserting  a  small  spout  to  convey  the  liquid  into  a  vessel  placed 
for  its  reception.  This  is  boiled  down  in  an  iron  pot,  and  furnishes  a 
coarse  sugar,  which  is  almost  wholly  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  but 
little  finding  its  way  into  commerce. 
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Pure  sugar  slowly  separates  from  a  strong  solution  in  large,  transparent 
colorless  crystals,  having  the  figure  of  a  modified  monoclinio  prism.  The 
crystals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.6,  and  are  unchangeable  in  the  air. 
Sugar  has  a  pure  sweet  taste,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring  for  solu- 
tion only  one-third  of  its  weight  in  the  cold,  and  is  also  dissolved  by  alcohol, 
but  less  easily.  When  moderately  heated  it  melts,  and  solidifies  on  cool- 
ing to  a  glassy  amorphous  mass,  familiar  as  barUu-sugar, 

Cane-sugar,  heated  a  little  above  160O  C.  (320O  F.)y  is  converted,  with« 
out  loss  of  weight,  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  levolusan  (p.  651). 

At  a  higher  temperature,  water  is  given  off,  the  dextrose  being  probably 
converted  into  gluoosan  (p.  650):  afterwards,  at  about  210O  c.  (410O  p.), 
more  water  goes  off,  and  a  brown  substance  called  caramel  remains, 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  several  compounds,  all  formed  from  sugar  bj 
elimination  of  water.  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  an  inflammable 
gaseous  mixture  is  given  off,  consisting  of  carbon  monoxide,  marsh-gas, 
and  carbon  dioxide  ;  a  distillate  is  obtained,  consisting  of  brown  oils,  acetic 
acid,  acetone,  and  aldehyde;  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  charooal 
remains  behind.  The  brown  oils  contain  a  small  quantity  of  furf  urol, 
and  a  bitter  substance  called  a  s  s  a  m  a  r . 

By  prolonged  boiling  with  water ,  cane-sugar  is  converted  into  invert 
sugar.  This  transformation  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  acids,  and 
apparently  also  of  certain  salts.  Different  acids  act  with  various  degrees 
of  rapidity — ^mineral  more  quickly  than  organic  acids,  sulphuric  acid  moat 
quickly  of  all.  By  prolonged  boiling  even  with  very  dilute  adds,  sugar  ia 
decomposed,  yielding  a  number  of  brown  amorphous  products  called  u  1  m  i  n, 
ulmic  aci  d,*  etc. ;  if  the  air  has  access  to  the  liquid,  formic  acid  is  likewise 
produced.    Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  sugar  very  quickly. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  dry  sugar  when  heated,  and  a  con- 
centrated solution,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  copious  evolution 
of  sulphurous  oxide,  and  formation  of  a  large  quantity  of  black  carbona- 
ceous matter.  By  this  reaction  cane-sugar  may  be  distinguished  from 
glucose. 

Cane-sugar  is  very  easily  oxidized.  It  reduces  silver  and  mercury  salts 
when  heated  with  them,  and  precipitates  gold  from  the  chloride.  Pure 
cuprio  hydrate  is  but  slowly  reduced  by  it,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  in 
presence  of  alkali,  however,  a  blue  solution  is  formed,  and  on  boiling  the 
liquid,  cuprous  oxide  is  slowly  precipitated  (p.  660)  •  Cane-sugar  takes 
fire  when  triturated  with  8  parts  of  lead  dioxide,  and  forms  with  potas- 
sium chlorate  a  mixture  which  detonates  on  percussion,  and  burns  vividly 
when  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  is  let  fall  upon  it.  Distilled  with  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  it  yields  formic  add.  Heated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  yields  saccharic  and  oxalic  adds.  1  part  sugar 
mixed  with  3  parts  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1.25  to  1.30,  and  heated 
to  50O  C.  (1220  F.),  is  wholly  converted  into  saccharic  acid : 

CuH«0„    +    0,    «    2C,HioOe    -|-     B:,0  . 

*  Under  the  names  vlmin  and  lUmie  acid  hAve  been  confounded  a  number  of 
brown  or  black  unorystallizable  Bubstances  produced  by  the  action  of  powerful 
chemical  agents  upon  sugar,  lignln,  etc..  or  generated  bv  the  putrefactive  decay 
of  vegetable  fibre.  Common  sarden  mould,  for  example,  treated  with  dilate,  bolt* 
Ing  solution  of  caustic  potasn,  yields  a  deep-brown  solution,  from  whieh  acids 
precipitate  a  flocculent,  brown  substance,  having  but  a  slleht  degree  of  solu- 
Dllity  in  water  This  is  generally  called  vltnic  or  kumic  acid,  and  Its  orlrin  is 
ascribed  to  the  reaction  of  the  alkali  on  the  vlmin  or  hwmmt  of  the  eolL  These 
bodies  differ  exceedingly  in  oomposltlon,  and  are  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  ready 
investigation. 
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At  the  boiling  heat,  the  product  oonsists  chiefly  of  oxalic  acid.  Very 
strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  con- 
verts sugar  into  nitrosaccharose,  probably  C,2Hig(NO,)40„ .  Sugar 
is  likewise  oxidised  by  chloride  of  lime,  but  the  products  have  not  been 
examined. 

Cane-sugar  does  not  turn  brown  when  triturated  with  alkalies,  a  cha- 
racter by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  glucose :  it  combines  with  them, 
however,  forming  compouncte  called  sucrates.  By  boiling  with  potash- 
lye  it  is  decomposed,  but  much  more  slowly  than  the  glucoses. 

Jhtassimn-  and  Soditan-compounds  of  cane-8Ugar,C,|H,|K0]]  and  C]2H„NaO,|, 
are  formed,  as  gelatinous  precipitates,  on  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
oand-sugar  with  potash-  or  soda-lye. 

A  BariumrconqMund,  Ci,H^aO„.H,0,  or  C„H„0i,.6a0,  is  obtained,  as  a 
crystalline  precipitate,  on  adding  hydrate  or  sulphide  of  barium  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sugar.  It  may  be  crystallized  from  boiling  water,  but 
48  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Calcium-compounds. — Lime  dissolves  in  sugar-water  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  pure  water.  The  solution  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  completely 
hut  slowly  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid.  There  are  three  or  four  of  tliese 
compounds,  which  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  following 
formula : — 

1.  C„H„0„.CaO.  3.  C|,H„Oii.2Ca0.2H3,0. 

2.  2CuH«Ou.3CaO  (f)  4.  C^HaOu.SCaO. 

Magnesia  and  lead  oxide  ace  also  dissolved  by  sugar-water.  A  crystalline 
lead-compound,  C„H,aPh,Oii,  is  precipitated  on  mixing  sugar-water  with 
neutral  lead-acetate  and  ammonia. 

Sugar  also  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  sodium  chloride. 
Cane-sugar  is  not  directly  fermentable,  but  when  its  dilute  aqueous 
solution  is  mixed  with  yeast,  and  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  it  is  first 
resolved  into  a  mixture  of  dextrose  and  levulose,  which  then  enter  into 
fermentation,  yielding  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Paraaaeoharose,  C„H„0„.— This  is  an  isomeride  of  cane-sugar,  pro- 
duced, according  to  Jodin,*  by  spontaneous  fermentation.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  cane-sugar  containing  ammonium  phosphate,  left  to  itself  for 
three  months  in  summer,  yielded,  under  circumstances  not  further  speci- 
fied, a  crystalline  sugar,  isomeric  with  saccharose,  together  with  an  amor- 
phous sugar  having  the  composition  of  a  glucose,  both  dextro-rotatory. 
Parasacoharose  is  very  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  90 
per  cent.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  at  1(P  C.  (50©  F.)  =  +  108o,  ap- 
pearing to  increase  a  little  with  rise  of  temperature.  It  does  not  melt  at 
lOOO,  but  becomes  colored,  and  appears  to  decompose.  It  reduces  an  al- 
kaline cupric  solution,  but  only  half  as  strongly  as  dextro-gluoose.  It  is 
not  perceptibly  altered  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  lOOO ;  hydro- 
chloric  acid  weakens  its  roUtory  power,  turns  the  solution  brqwn,  and 
heightens  its  reducing  power  for  cupric  oxide. 

MeUtoae,  C„HnO„.— A  kind  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  manna  which 
falls  in  opaque  drops  from  various  species  of  Eucalyphu  growing  in  Tas- 
mania. It  is  extracted  by  water,  and  crystolliaes  in  extremely  thm  inter- 
laced needles,  having  a  slightly  saccharine  taste. 

The  crystals  of  melitose  are  hydrated,  containing  C„H„Ou.3H,u.    iney 

•  Oomptea  BendUB,  lUi.  126S;  liv.  790. 
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give  off  2  molecules  of  water  at  lOQO  C,  and  become  anhydrous  at  130O  C. 
(2660  F.)*  They  dissolve  in  9  parts  of  cold  water ,  very  easily  in  boiling 
water,  and  dissolves  also  in  boiling  alcohol  more  freely  than  mannite. 
The  alcoholic  solution  yields  small  but  well-developed  crystals.  The 
aqueous  solution  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  right :  for  the 
transition  tint  [a]  s  4.  W2P. 

Melitose,  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  is  resolved  into  a  fermenta- 
ble sugar  (probably  dextrose),  and  non-fermentable  eucalyn  (p.  652). 
Melitose  ferments  in  contact  with  yeast,  but  is  resolved,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  glucose  and  eucalyn.  It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaUne  capric 
solution,  and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  dilute  alkalies  or  with  baryta- 
water.  It  is  oxidized  by  nitric  add,  yielding  a  certain  quantity  of  mudo 
acid,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. 

Melesltose,  C„H„0,|. — ^This  variety  of  sugar  is  found  in  the  so-called 
manna  of  Brian^on,  which  exudes  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  larch 
{Larix  europcea).  The  manna  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  which,  when 
evaporated,  yields  melezitose  in  very  small,  hard,  shining,  efflorescent 
crystals,  which  give  off  4  per  cent,  of  water  when  heated,  and  melt  below 
14(P  C.  (2840  F.)  without  further  alteration,  forming  a  liquid  which  solidi- 
fies to  a  glass  on  cooling.  Melezitose  is  dextro-rotatory  ;  [«]  «s  -^  94.  lo. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  slightly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol. 

Melezitose  decomposes  at  about  200O  C.  (392P  F.).  It  is  carbonized  by 
cold  strong  sulphuric  acid,  quickly  turns  brown  with  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  forms  oxalic  acid  with  nitric  add.  By  an  hour's  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  glucose.  In  contact  with  yeast, 
it  passes  slowly,  or  sometimes  not  at  all,  into  vinous  fermentation.  It  is 
not  altered  at  10(P  C.  by  aqueous  alkalies,  and  scarcely  by  potassio-cuprio 
tartrate. 

Trehalose,  Ci,H2|Oi,.2H,0,  is  obtained  from  Trehala  mannay  the  produce 
of  a  species  of  Eohinops  growing  in  the  East,  by  extraction  with  boiling 
alcohol.  It  forms  shining  rhombic  crystals,  containing  Ci,H„0|,.2H,0, 
which  melt  when  quickly  heated  to  109O  C.  (228.20  p.) ;  but  if  slowly 
heated  give  off  their  water  even  below  lOCP.  It  has  a  strongly  saccharine 
taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble 
in  ether.     The  aqueous  solution  is  dextro-rotatory ;  [«]  ^  -|-  1990. 

By  several  hours'  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
dextrose.  With  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  a  detonating  nitro-compound ; 
heated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic  add.  In  contact  with  yeast 
it  passes  slowly  and  imperfectly  into  alcoholic  fermentation.  It  is  not 
altered  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  and  does  not  reduce  cuprous  oxide  from 
alkaline  cupric  solutions.  Heated  with  acetic  or  butyric  add,  it  yields 
compounds  not  distinguishable  from  those  which  are  formed  in  like  manner 
from  dextrose  (p.  649). 

Mycose,  C,2H„Oi,.2H^O,  is  a  kind  of  sugar,  very  much  like  trehalose, 
obtained  from  ergot  of  rye  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
fungus  with  basic  lead  acetate,  removing  the  lead  from  the  filtrate  by  sal- 
phydric  acid,  evaporating  to  a  syrap,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  crystallize. 
It  differs  from  trehalose  only  in  possessing  a  somewhat  feebler  rotatory 
power ;  [«]  294. 192. 5^,  and  in  not  being  completely  dehydrated  at  lOOO. 

Synanthrose,  C^Hg^Op,  occurs  in  the  tubers  of  Dahlia  variahUu,  of  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke  (tielianthus  tuberogua)^  and  other  plants  of  the  compo- 
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site  or  synantliraceons  order.  It  is  a  light  amorphous  powder,  yerj  deli- 
qnesoent,  not  sweet,  and  withoat  action  on  polarized  light.  It  is  resolved 
by  dilute  aoids  or  bj  jeast  into  dextrose  and  levulose,  and  yields  saocharic 
add  bj  oxidation. 

Milk-sugar,  Laotln,  or  Laotose,  C„HMOi|.H,O.^Thiskind 
of  sugar  is  an  important  constituent  of  milk  :  it  is  obtained  in  large  quan- 
titles  hy  evaporating  whey  to  a  syrapj  state,  and  purifying  the  lactose, 
which  slowly  crystallises  out,  with  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  white, 
translucent,  four-sided,  trimetrio  prisms,  of  great  hardness.  It  is  slow  and 
dii&oultof  solution  in  cold  water,  requiring  for  that  purpose  five  or  six  times 
its  weight.  Its  specific  rotatory  power  in  aqueous  solation  is  [«] ss-f-  58.30. 
It  has  a  faint,  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the 
teeth.  When  heated,  it  loses  water,  and  at  a  high  temperature  blackens 
and  decomx>oses.  Bfilk-sugar  combines  with  bases,  forming  compounds 
which  have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  are  easily  decomposed.  Dilute  aoids 
convert  it  into  galactose  (p.  641). 

Milk-sugar,  when  distilled  with  oxidising  mixtures,  such  as  sulphuric 
add  and  manganese  dioxide,  yields  formic  acid.  With  nitric  acid,  it  forms 
mncic,  saccharic,  tartaric,  and  a  small  quantity  of  raoemio  add,  and  finally 
oxalic  add.  Very  strong  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
adds,  converts  ndlk-sugar  into  a  crystalline  substitution-product  called 
nitrolaotin. 

Milk-sugar  is  not  brought  immediately  by  yeast  into  the  state  of  alcoholic 
fermentation  ;  but  when  it  is  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  yeast,  fer- 
mentation gradually  sets  in.  When  cheese  or  gluten  is  used  as  the  ferment, 
the  milk-sugar  is  converted  into  lactic  acid.  Alcohol  is,  however,  always 
formed  at  the  same  time,  especially  if  no  chalk  is  added  to  neutralize  the 
add  as  it  forms ;  the  quantity  of  alcohol  formed  is  greater  also  as  the 
aolution  is  more  dilute. 

Maltose. — ^This  is  a  sugar  isomeric  with  lactose,  produced  by  the 
action  of  malt-extract  on  starch.  It  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  dex- 
trose, has  a  reducing  power  about  two-thirds  as  great  as  that  of  dextrose, 
and  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  -|-  6GO.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  acids 
it  is  converted  into  dextrose. 


OXraBR-BTHKBS  OB  AJrHTDBIOBS  OF  THE  POLT-GLUOOBIC  ALOOHOLfr— 

▲MTLOSBS. 

These  compounds,  which  are  important  constituents  of  the  vegetable 
organism,  may  be  derived  from  glucose  and  the  poly-gluooeic  alcohols  by 
abstraction  of  a  molecule  of  water : 

Olucose. 

C»H„0,,     —       H,0       -       C„Ha,0,„  or  2C,H„0„ 
Diglacoslo 
aleohoL 

Tnglaoosio 
aloohoL 


C«.H,o.+,Og„-h        —        H,0        «        Ce„Hio.O>.,  or  nCeHjoO,. 
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All  these  bodies  are  therefore  isomeric  or  poljmeric  one  with  the  other. 
Their  oompoands  with  metallic  oxides,  etc.,  have  not  been  sufficientlj  in- 
yestigated  to  tx  their  exact  molecalar  weight,  or  to  determine  in  each  case 
the  value  of  n;  but  from  the  mode  of  conversion  of  starch  into  gloooeo, 
and  the  constitution  of  certain  substitution-products  obtained  by  the  ftction 
of  nitric  add  on  cellulose,  it  appean  most  probable  that  in  these 

I|ss3. 


Starch,  nCgHioOg,  probably  G„H30O,j,  also  called  F^nla  and 
—This  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  widely  diffused  of  the  vegetable 
proximate  principles,  being  found  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  in  every  plant. 
It  is  most  abundant  in  certain  roots  and  tubers,  and  in  soft  stems  :  seeds 
often  contain  it  in  large  quantity.  From  these  sources  the  starch  can  be 
obtained  by  rasping  or  grinding  the  vegetable  structures  to  pulp,  and 
washing  the  mass  upon  a  sieve,  by  which  the  torn  cellular  tissue  is  re- 
tained, while  the  starch  passes  through  with  the  liquid,  and  eventually 
settles  down  from  the  latter,  as  a  soft,  white,  insoluble  powder,  which  may 
be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  at  a  very  gentle  heat.  Potatoes 
treated  in  this  manner  yield  a  large  proportion  of  starch.  Starch  from 
grain  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  by  mixing  the  meal  with 
water  to  a  paste,  and  washing  the  mass  upon  a  sieve :  a  nearly  white  in- 
soluble substance  called  gluten  is  then  left,  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  nitrogen.  The  gluten  of  wheat  flour  is  extremely  tenacious  and  elastic. 
The  value  of  meal  as  an  article  of  food  greatly  depends  upon  this  substance. 
Starch  from  grain  is  commonly  manufactured  on  the  large  scale  by  steeping 
the  material  in  water  for  a  considerable  time,  when  the  lactic  acid,  always 
developed  under  such  circumstances  from  the  sugar  of  the  seed,  disinte- 
grates, and  in  part  dissolves  the  asEotized  matter,  thereby  greatly  facilitating 
the  mechanical  separation  of  that  which  remains.    A  still  more  easy  and  i 

successful  process  has  laieiy  been  introduced, 
Fig.  166.  in  which  a  very  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda, 

containing  about  200  grains  of  alkali  to  a  gallon 
of  liquid,  is  employed  with  the  same  view. 
Excellent  starch  is  thus  prepared  from  rice. 
Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  as  indeed  its 
mode  of  preparation  sufficiently  shows ;  it  is 
equally  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  other  liquids, 
which  do  not  effect  its  decomposition.  To  the 
naked  eye  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  soft, 
white,  and  often  glistening  powder :  under  the 
microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  crystalline  structure,  but  to  possess,  on  the 
contrary,  a  kind  of  organisation,  beii^^  made 
up  of  multitudes  of  little  rounded  transparent 
bodies,  upon  each  of  which  a  series  of  de- 
pressed parallel  rings,  surrounding  a  central 
spot  or  hilum,  may  often  be  traced.  The  starch- 
granules  flrom  different  plants  vary  both  in  magnitude  and  form :  those 
from  the  Canna  coccinea,  or  Kmt  les  mois^  and  potato  being  the  largest ;  and 
those  from  wheat,  and  the  cereals  in  general,  very  much  smaller.  Figure 
165  represents  granules  of  potato-starch,  highly  magnified. 

When  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point 
of  the  latter,  the  granules  burst  and  disappear,  producing,  if  the  propor- 
tion of  starch  is  considerable,  a  thick  gelatinous  mass,  very  slightly  opa- 
li^cent,  from  the  shreds  of  fine  membrane,  the  envelope  of  each  separate 
granule.  By  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  this  gelatinous 
starch,  or  amidin,  may  be  so  far  diluted  as  to  pass  in  great  measure  through 
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fflter-paper.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  how  far  the  sutatonoe  itaeW 
ri^tnoluble  in  water,  at  least  when  cold;  it  is  more  lUely  to  be 
mJrfv  ii^ndtl  to  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  a  BWoUen,  transparent,  and 
"!I?„H?i!ut  S  «teeme  tenuity.  QelaUnous  Btaroh,  exposed  in  a  thin 
l^r  to  aS  ito«S^~?bt»m4  oonrerted  into  a  yellowish  homy  Bub- 
t^S  lule^  wlu^h,  when  put  into  water,  again  Boftens  <«d  B'ell?- 
^Wn  MlffiuB  BtaAjh  iB  pr^ipiUted  by  many  of  the  metaUic  oxides, 
„  S^eCyTLd  lead  oxide"  also  by  a  large  addition  of  alcohol. 
?^  •  •  r^TllTthrowB  down  a  copious  yellowish  predpitaU  contoining 
STal^hich ""  i^WeB^Zn  the^  solution  S  heated.  By  f*r  the 
I^ToWaitoriltlc  reaction,  howerer,  is  that  with  free  iodtne,  wh  oh  forms 
^h  S1™eep  t^Wue  com^und,  which  appears  to  dusolve  in 
«nr«w«^r  ithoueh  it  is  insoluble  in  solutions  containing  free  acdor 
Stae  ^tt;.r.  ^fc^lor  of  the  blue  Uquid  U  destroyed  by  heat,  tempo- 
?«Uy  K  heat  be  quickly  withdrawn,  and  permanently  if  the  boibng 
to  on«  continued,  in  which  case  the  compound  is  deoompoeed,  and  the 
^iTf  oSed.  •  Dry  starch,  put  inU,  iodine-water,  acquires  a  purplish- 


black  oolor. 


The  nnitered  and  the  gelatiuons  starch,  when  dry,  have  the  same  em- 

to  contain,  when  dried  at  lOQO,  C.H,o05.PbO,  or  CwHjaO^.SPba. 

Starch  is  an  important  article  of  food,  especially  ^^^^"^"f^^^^'J" 
ordSary  meal,  wiUi  albuminous  substances.  Arrow^t,  ««?  *he  /ecula 
S^he  Canna  iocdnea,  are  very  pure  varieties,  employed  as  "ticles  of  diet 
arrowroot  is  obtained  from  the  Maranta  arundmacm,  cultivated  i^J*^«^«?^ 
Indies ;  it  is  with  diiftculty  distinguished  firom  potato-starch.--rapM)ca  w 
i^ptrlKi  from  the  root  of  the  Jatropha  Manihat,  ^i?f,*^<>'<>^«5  J  P^"^?;^ 
from  its  poisonous  juice— Ca«wwa  is  the  same  substance  modified  while 
moSt  by  hLt,^Sago  is  made  from  the  soft  central  portion  of  the  stem  of 
a  palm ;  and  ScUep  from  the  fleshy  root  of  the  Ordus  masada. 

Stabch  from  Ioklafd  Moss.— The  lichen  called  Cetrariahlandica,  puri- 
fied  by  a  little  cold  solution  of  potash  from  a  bitter  principle,  yields,  when 
boiled  in  water,  a  slimy  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  which  gelatinizes  on 
cooling,  and  dries  up  to  a  yellowish  amorphous  mass,  which  d<»9  ^o^^jjf" 
aolve  in  cold  water,  but  merely  softens  and  swells.  A  soluUon  of  this  sub- 
sUnoe  in  warm  water  is  not  affected  by  iodine,  although  the  jelly  is  turned 
blue.  It  is  precipiteted  by  alcohol,  lead  acetate,  and  infusion  of  galls,  and 
i8  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  Mulder,  it  contains  C^^^J^y  The  jelly  from  certain  alga,  as  that  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  so-called  Carragheen  moesy  closely  resembles  the  above. 

IwuLiH.— This  substance  which  differs  from  common  starch  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  is  found  in  the  root  of  Invla  Hdmium,  Helianthtu  tvbe^ 
rotttg,  Dahlia,  and  several  other  plants :  it  may  be  easily  obtained  by  wash- 
ing the  rasped  root  on  a  sieve,  and  allowing  the  inulin  to  settle  down  from 
the  liquid ;  or  by  cutting  the  root  into  thin  slices,  boiling  these  in  water, 
and  filtering  while  hot ;  the  inulin  separates  as  the  solution  cools.  It  is  a 
white,  amorphous,  tasteless  substance,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  bu^ 
freely  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  alco- 
hoi,  but  not  by  acetate  of  lead  or  infusion  of  galls.  Iodine  colors  it  brown. 
Inulin  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  common  starch.  By  boil- 
ing with  dilute  acids,  it  is  completely  converted  into  levulose  (p.  660). 

Glycogen,  nC^B^fi^,  was  obtained  by  Bernard  from  the  liver  of 
several  animals  (calf  or  pig)  by  exhaustion  with  water  and  precipitoting 
with  boiUng  alcohol.     The  precipitate  is  purified  by  boiling  with  dilute 
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potash,  repeatedly  dissolvmg  in  strong  aoetio  acid,  and  precipitating  by 
alcohol.  Glycogen  also  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  most  of  the 
tissues  of  the  embryo.  The  muscles  of  foBtal  calves  of  three  to  seven 
months  have  been  found  to  yield  from  20  to  50  per  oent.  of  it. 

Glycogen  is  a  white,  amorphous,  starch-like  substance,  without  odor  or 
taste,  yielding  an  opalescent  solution  with  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
It  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  copper.  This  substance  does  not 
ferment  with  yeast,  but  is  converted  into  glucose  by  boiling  with  dilute 
adds,  or  by  contact  with  diastase,  pancreatic  juice,  saliva,  or  blood. 

Dextrin,  Cfiifiy  When  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or,  indeed,  almost  any  acid,  it 
speedily  loses  its  consistency,  and  becomes  thin  and  limpid,  from  having 
suffered  conversion  into  a  soluble  gum-like  substance,  called  dextrin,  on 
account  of  its  dextro-rotatory  action  on  polarized  Ught.  The  experiment 
is  most  conveniently  made  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  afterwards 
withdrawn  by  saturation  with  chalk.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  nearly 
insoluble  gypsum  may  then  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath. 
The  result  is  a  gum-like  mass,  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  soluble 
in  cold  water,  predpitable  from  its  solution  by  alcohol,  and  capable  of 
combining  with  lead  oxide. 

When  the  boiling  with  the  dilute  acid  is  continued  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  dextrin  first  formed  undergoes  a  further  change,  and  becomes 
converted  into  dextro-glucose,  which  can  be  thus  artificially  produced  with 
the  greatest  facility.  The  length  of  time  required  for  this  change  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  acid  present ;  if  the  latter  be  very  small,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  boiling  many  successive  hours,  replacing  the  water 
which  evaporates.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  acid,  the  conversion  is 
much  more  speedy.  A  mixture  of  15  parts  of  potato-starch,  60  parts 
water,  and  6  parts  sulphuric  add,  may  be  kept  boiling  for  about  four  hours, 
the  liquid  neutralized  with  chalk,  filtered,  and  rapidly  evaporated  to  a 
small  bulk.  By  digestion  with  animal  charcoal  and  a  second  filtration, 
much  of  the  color  will  be  removed,  after  which  the  solution  may  be  boiled 
down  to  a  thin  syrup,  and  left  to  crystallize :  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  glucose. 

There  is  another  method  of  preparing  this  substance  from  staroh  which 
deserves  particular  notice.  Germinating  seeds,  and  buds  in  the  act  of  de- 
velopment, are  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  peculiar  azotised 
substance,  called  diastase,  formed  at  this  particular  period  from  the 
gluten  of  vegetable  albuminous  matter.  This  substance  likewise  converts 
starch  into  dextrin  and  glucose,  and  at  a  temperature  much  below  the 
boiling  point.  When  a  little  infusion  of  malt,  or  germinated  barley,  in 
tepid  water,  is  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  thick  gelatinous  starch,  and 
the  whole  kept  at  about  71^  C.  (160^  p.),  complete  liquefaction  takes  place 
in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  from  the  production  of  dextrin  and  glucose. 
If  a  greater  degree  of  heat  be  employed,  the  diastase  is  coagulated  and 
rendered  insoluble  and  inactive.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  diastase 
itself ;  it  seems  very  much  to  resemble  vegetable  nlbumin,  but  has  never 
been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  change  of  starch  or  dextrin  into  sugar,  whether  produced  by  the 
action  of  dilute  adds  or  by  diastase,  takes  place  quite  independently  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  any  secondary  product. 
The  acid  takes  no  direct  part  in  the  reaction ;  it  may,  if  not  volatile,  be  aU 
withdrawn  without  loss  after  the  experiment.  The  whole  reaction  lies  be- 
tween the  starch  and  the  elements  of  water,  a  fixation  of  the  latter  occur- 
ring in  the  new  product,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing  the  composition  of 
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starch  and  glaooee.  Dextrin  itself  has  exactly  the  same  composition  as 
the  original  starch. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  in  the  action  of  acids  [or  of  diastase] 
upon  starch,  the  starch  is  first  converted  into  dextrin  by  a  mere  alteration 
of  physical  structure,  and  that  the  dextrin  then  takes  up  the  elements  of 
water,  and  is  converted  into  glucose,  this  second  stage  of  the  process  occu- 
pying  a  much  longer  time  than  the  first ;  but  from  the  experiments  of 
Musculus*  it  appears  that  when  the  conversion  is  effected  by  a  dilute  acid, 
both  dextrin  and  glucose  are  produced  at  the  Ywy  commencement  of  thcj 
reaction,  and  always  in  the  proportion  of  1  molecule  of  glucose  to  2  molen 
cules  of  dextrin :  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  molecule  of  starch 
contains  CigHggOjj,  and  that  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  dextrin  by  taking 
up  a  molecule  of  water : 

C,hH»0„    +     H,0    =.    C.H„0,    +     2CeH,pO, 
Staroh.  Qluoose.  DextrLn. 

and  that  the  dextrin,  after  several  hours'  boiling,  is  completely  converted 
into  glucose,  which  is  therefore  the  sole  ultimate  product  of  the  reaction. 
When  malt  extract  is  used  as  the  converting  agent  the  starch  is  first  re- 
solved into  dextrin  and  maltose  (p.  657),  in  various  proportions  according 
to  the  temperature  and  other  conditions  of  the  reaction  ;  and  the  dextrin 
is  afterwards  very  gradually  converted  into  maltose,  f 

Dextrin  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  gum  ;  it  is  sometimes 
made  in  the  manner  above  described,  but  more  frequently  by  heating  dry 
potato-starch  to  400O  C.  (7520  p.),  by  which  it  acquires  a  yellowish  tint 
and  becomes  soluble  in  cold  water.  It  is  sold  in  this  state  under  the  name 
of  Britith  Gum, 

Cellnlose,  nCeHioO^,  probably  CigHgoO,. ;  also  called  Lt^in. — ^This 
substance  constitues  the  fundamental  material  of  the  structure  of  plants  : 
it  is  employed  in  the  organization  of  cells  and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  solid  parts  of  every  vegetable.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  ligneous  or  looocfy  tissue,  which  is  in  reality  cellulose 
with  other  substances  superadded,  encrusting  the  walls  of  the  original 
membraneous  cells,  and  conferring  stiffness  and  inflexibility.  Pure  cellu- 
lose, on  the  otber  hand,  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  starch ; 
but  woody  tissue,  even  when  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  coloring  matter 
and  resin  by  repeated  boiling  with  water  and  alcohol,  yields,  on  analysis, 
a  result  indicating  an  excess  of  hydrogen  above  that  required  to  form  water 
with  the  oxygen,  besides  traces  of  nitrogen. 

The  properties  of  cellulose  may  be  conveniently  studied  in  fine  linen 
and  cotton,  which  are  almost  entirely  composed  of  it,  the  associated  vege- 
table principles  having  been  removed  or  destroyed  by  the  variety  of  treat- 
ment to  which  the  fibre  has  been  subjected.  Pure  cellulose  is  tasteless,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alcohol,  and  absolutely  innutritious  :  it  is  not  sensibly 
affected  by  boiling  water,  unless  it  happens  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
soft  or  imperfectly  developed  portion  of  the  plant,  in  which  case  it  is  dis- 
iutc^ated  and  rendered  pulpy.  Dilute  acids  and  alkalies  exert  but  little 
action  on  the  cellulose,  even  at  a  boiling  temperature  ;  strong  oil  of  vitriol 
converts  it,  in  the  cold,  into  a  nearly  colorless,  adhesive  substance,  which 
dissolves  in  water,  and  presents  the  characters  of  dextrin.  This  trans- 
formation may  be  conveniently  effected  by  very  slowly  adding  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  to  half  its  weight  of  lint,  or  linen  cut  into  small 
shreds,  taking  care  to  avoid  any  rise  of  temperature,  which  would  be 

•  Gomptes  Reodus,  1.  785 ;  liv.  104 ;  Ann.  Oh.  Phyi.  [3],  Ix  908  ;  [4],  v.  177 
t  O'Suhivan,  Chem.  Soc  J.  1876, 11.  126. 
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attended  with  charring  or  blackening.  The  mixing  is  completed  by  tritn- 
ration  in  a  mortar,  and  the  whole  left  to  stand  a  few  hoars  ;  after  which 
it  is  rubbed  up  with  water,  warmed,  and  filtered  from  a  little  insoiable 
matter.  The  solution  may  then  be  neutralized  with  chalk,  and  again  fil- 
tered. The  gummy  liquid  retains  lime,  partly  in  the  state  of  sulphate, 
and  partly  in  combination  with  sulphoUgnic  acid,  an  acid  composed  of  the 
elements  of  sulphuric  acid  in  union  with  those  of  cellulose.  If  the  liquid, 
previous  to  the  neutralization,  be  boiled  during  three  or  four  hours,  and 
the  water  replaced  as  it  evaporates,  the  dextrin  becomes  entirely  changed 
into  glucose.  Linen  rags  may,  by  these  means,  be  made  to  furnish  more 
than  their  own  weight  of  that  substance. 

If  a  piece  of  unsized  paper  be  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  into  a  mixture 
of  2  volumes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1  volume  of  water,  and 
then  thoroughly  washed  with  water  and  dilute  ammonia,  a  substance  is 
obtained  which  resembles  parchment,  and  has  the  same  composition  as 
cellulose;  it  occurs  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  parchment  paper 
(papyrin).  An  excellent  application  of  this  substance  in  diffusion  experi- 
ments is  mentioned  on  p.  161. 

Cellulose  dissolves  in  an  ammoniaoal  solution  of  cupric  oxide  (prepared 
by  dissolving  basic  cupric  carbonate  in  strong  ammonia),  from  which  it  is 
precipitated  by  acids  in  colorless  flakes. 

Cellulose  is  not  colored  by  iodine. 

Xtloidin  and  PrRoxTiiiir. — When  the  starch  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1.5,  it  is  converted,  without  disengagement  of  gas,  into 
a  transparent,  colorless  jelly,  which,  when  put  into  water,  yields  a  white, 
curdy,  insoluble  substance :  this  is  xyloSdin.  When  dry,  it  is  white  and 
tasteless,  insoluble  even  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  yields  oxalic  acid  when  boiled.  Other  sub- 
stances belonging  to  the  same  class  also  yield  xyloldin  ;  paper  dipped  into 
the  strongest  nitric  acid,  quickly  plunged  into  water,  and  afterwards  dried, 
becomes  in  great  part  so  changed :  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  parch- 
ment, and  becomes  highly  combustible. 

If  pure  finely  divided  cellulose,  such  as  cotton-wool,  be  steeped  for  a  few 
minutes  into  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.5  and  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  squeezed,  thoroughly  washed,  and  dried  by  very  gentle 
heat,  it  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  about  70  x)er  cent.,  and 
to  have  become  highly  explosive,  taking  fire  at  a  temperature  not  much 
above  1490  C.  (30(P  P.),  and  burning  without  smoke  or  residue.  This  is 
pyroxylin^  the  gun-cotton  of  SchSnbein. 

Xyldidin  and  pyroxylin  are  substitution-products  consisting  of  starch 
and  cellulose  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or  less  replacxnl  by  nitryl, 
NO,.  Xyloidin  consists  of  C,H,(N0,)05,  or  C„H„(NO,)30,5.  Of  pyroxylin 
several  varieties  are  known,  distinguished  by  their  different  degrees  of 
stability  and  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  liquids.  According  to 
Hadow,*  the  three  principal  varieties  are : — 

«•— ^i8^i(N^«)»^i4i  or  C,Hy(NO,)505,  insoluble  !n  a  mixture  of  ether 
and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  ethylic  acetate.  It  is  produced  by  repeated 
immersion  of  cotton-wool  in  a  mixture  of  2  molecules  of  nitric  acid,  HNO|, 
2  molecules  of  oil  of  vitriol,  HjSO^,  and  3  molecules  of  water. 

0, — CmH„(NO2)0O|j,  soluble  in  ether-alcohol,  insoluble  in  glacial  acetic 
acid.  Produced  when  the  acid  mixture  contains  half  a  molecule  mor* 
water  than  in  «. 

}».— C|^Hg(N02)70i5  (Gladstone's  ootton^xylotdin)^  soluble  iu  ether  and  in 

*  Ohem.  Soc  Jniirnftl,  vH.  201. ~ A  series  of  Hnhomte  ADd  vnluiihle  resenrrhet 
on  giin-cottnn  h>«8  been  published  by  A  bel  (Proceed.  RoyM  8jc.)  xv.  18S;  Chem. 
Soc.  Journ.  [2],  xv.  310. 
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glacial  acetic  acid.  Prodaoed  when  the  add  mixture  contains  one  molecule 
more  water  than  in  a. 

The  first  of  these,  which  consist  of  trinitrocellulose,  is  the  most  explosive 
of  the  three,  and  the  least  liable  to' spontaneous  decomposition.  It  is  the 
only  one  adapted  for  use  as  an  explosive  agent,  and  is  especially  distin- 
guished as  '*  gun-cotton."  Prom  the  experiments  of  General  von  Lenk,  of 
the  Austrian  service,  it  appears  that,  to  insure  the  uniform  production  of 
this  particular  compound,  the  following  precautions  are  necessary : — 

1.  The  cleansing  and  perfect  desiccation  of  the  cotton  previously  to  its 
immersion  in  the  mixed  acids.  2.  The  employment  of  the  strongest  acids 
procurable  in  commerce.  3.  The  steeping  of  the  cotton  in  a  fresh  strong 
mixture  of  acids  after  the  first  immersion  and  partial  conversion  into  gun- 
cotton.  4.  The  continuance  of  the  steeping  for  forty-eight  hours.  5.  The 
thorough  purification  of  the  gun-cotton  thus  produced  from  every  trace  of 
free  acid,  by  washing  the  product  in  a  stream  of  water  for  several  weeks ; 
subsequently  a  weak  solution  of  potash  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not 
essential. 

The  solution  of  the  less  highly  nitrated  compounds  in  alcohol  and  ether 
is  called  collodion.  This  solution,  when  left  to  evaporate,  dries  up 
quickly  to  a  thin,  transparent,  adhesive  membrane :  it  is  employed  with 
great  advantage  in  surgery  as  an  air-tight  covering  for  wounds  and  burns. 
It  is  also  largely  used  in  photography  (p.  103). 

Tuniciii,  CqHiqOs,  is  a  substance  closely  resembling  vegetable  cellulose, 
and  perhaps  identical  therewith,  occurring  in  the  mantle  of  Ascidians 
(CynMia,  Adlusiaf  etc.),  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  boiling  the 
mantles,  first  with  hydrochloric  and  then  with  strong  potash-solution,  and 
washing  with  water.  When  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  deli- 
quesces to  a  colorless  liquid,  which,  after  boiling  with  water,  is  found  to 
contain  a  glucose. 

G'Vm.^Grtim-orafttc,  which  is  the  produce  of  several  species  of  acacia 
growing  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this  class  of 
bodies.  When  pure,  it  forms  white  or  slightly  yellowish  irregular  masses, 
which  are  destitute  of  crystalline  structure,  and  break  with  a  smooth  oon- 
choidal  fracture.  It  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  a  viscid,  adhesive, 
tasteless  solution.  It  consists  of  the  potassium  and  calcium  salts  of  ara- 
bin  or  arable  acid,  which  maybe  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  as  a  white  amorphous 
mass.  Arabin,  when  dried  at  lOOO  c.,  has  the  composition  C^H^oOg  -f-^H^O, 
or  2CqHjo05+  H,0,  and  is  therefore  isomeric  with  cane-sugar;  at  15(P  C. 
(302O  p.),  it  gives  off  all  its  water,  leaving  a  residue  having  the  compo* 
sition  CqHjqO^. 

Gum-arabic  contains  70.4  per  cent,  arabin  and  17.6  water,  the  remainteg 
12  per  cent,  consisting  of  metallic  salts,  silica,  iron  oxide,  etc.  Its  aqueous 
solution  turys  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  and  gives  precipitates 
with  basic  lead  acetate,  copper  salts,  etc.  Arabin  is  oxidized  by  nitric 
acid  to  mucic  and  saccharic  acids.  Heated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
is  converted  into  a  non-fermentable  glucose  called  arabinose,  which 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  needles,  and  exhibits  strong  dextro-rotation. 

Chun  Senegal,  obtained  from  a  species  of  acacia  growing  in  Sen^al,  is  very 
much  like  gum-arabic,  but  usually  occurs  in  larger  lumps.  It  contains 
81.1  per  cent,  arabin,  1.6  water,  and  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  saline  matters. 
It  forms  a  somewhat  stronger  mucilage  than  gum-arabic,  and  is  much  used 
in  calico-printing  for  thickening  colors  and  mordants. 

MncUage,  abundant  in  linseed,  in  the  roots  of  the  mallow,  in  salep,  the 
fleshy  root  of  OrckU  nuucula,  and  in  other  plants,  differs  in  some  respects 
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from  gum-arabic,  although  it  agrees  in  the  property  of  dissolving  in  eold 
water.  The  solution  is  less  transparent  than  that  of  gum,  and  is  precipi- 
tated hy  neutral  lead  acetate.  Gum-4ragacanthj  from  Astnigalus  venu,  a  tree 
growing  in  Armenia  and  the  north  of  Persia,  is  chiefly  oomposed  of  a  kind 
mucilage  called  bassorin;  it  does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  merely  softens 
and  assumes  a  gelatinous  aspect.  It  is  dissolved  by  caustic  alkali.  Cerasin 
is  the  insoluble  portion  of  the  gum  of  the  cherry  tree ;  it  resembles  basso- 
rin. The  composition  of  these  various  substances  agrees  closely  with  that? 
of  starch.    Mucilage  treated  with  acids  yields  dextrose* 


AMINES. 


These  are  compounds  which  may  be  derived  from  hydrocarbons  by  sub- 
stitution of  the  univalent  radicle  amidogen,  NH,,  for  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen,  or  from  the  alcohols  by  similar  substitution  of  NH,  for 
OU :  they  are  called  monamines,  diamines,  tri amines,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  amidogen  groups  thus  introduced;  thus  from 
ethane  and  the  corresponding  alcohols  are  derived  the  following  monamine 
and  diamine : 


CH, 

CH, 
Ethane. 

CH, 

CH, 

Ethaae. 


CH, 

CH-(NH,) 
AmicMthaae  or 
Ethjrlamiiie. 

CH,.NH, 

CH,.NH, 
Diamidethane  or 
Etbane-diamiiie. 


CH, 

CH,(OH) 
Ethyl  aloohoL 

CH,.OH 

CH,.OH 
Ethene-aloohoL 


The  amines  are  basic  compounds,  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  and 
forming  salts  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  salts  of  ammonia ;  the 
amines  themselves  in  the  free  state  are  also  very  much  like  ammonia,  be- 
ing volatile  bodies  having  a  more  or  less  ammoniacal  odor  and  alkaline 
reaction.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  ammonia,  formed 
by  sabstitutlon  of  alcohol  radicles,  univalent  or  multivalent,  for  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  hydrogen,  in  a  single,  double,  or  triple  molecule  <tf  am- 
monia, NH,,  N,H,,  N,H9,  etc.,  e.  g. : 


CH, 

1= 

Ethylamine, 

CH,.NH, 

^ 

N. 

!^„ 

(CA 

CH,.NH, 

i^ 

Bthene-diamine, 

CH,.NH, 

^ 

N,- 

1(4hj" 

INethene-triamine, 

C,H,(NHO, 
CjH^.NH, 

^ 

nJ 

(4hj" 

r 

;s. 

1 

UcA)" 

XOVAMINB 

These  bases  are  derived  from  a  single  molecule  of  ammonia,  NH,.  Now 
this  molecule  may  give  up  one,  two,  or  all  three  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  in 
exchange  for  Knivalent  alco^ol-radlcles,^4nethyl  and  its  homolQgouB,  for 
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example, — prodneing  primary,  secondarj,  and  tertiary  amines. 
-  If  A,  B,  C  denote  three  sucli  aloohol-radicles,  the  amines  formed  by  sub- 
stituting them  for  hydrogen  in  ammonia  will  be  represented  by  the  gene- 
ral formnhB : 

fA  (A  ^A 

N^H  N^B  N<B 

(h  (h  (c 

Primary.  Seconaary.  Tertiary. 

In  the  seiJbndary  and  tertiary  amines  the  aloohol-radiolea  denoted  by  A, 
h,  C  may  be  either  the  same  or  different ;  for  example : 

Seeondary.  Tertiary. 

JCH,  (C^  (CH,                (CH,  (CH, 

N<CH,  nICjHj  N^CH,  nJcHj  nJC-H. 

(h  (h  (cH,                (C.rf.  (C^H,, 

Dimethyl-  Methyl-  Trimethyl-  Dlmethvl-  Methyl-ethyl- 

amlne.  ethylamine.  amine.  ethylamlne.  aaiylamiae. 

The  salts  of  these  amines  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the  ammonium-, 
salts,  and,  like  the  latter,  may  be  regarded  either  as  compounds  of  ammo- 
nia-molecules with  acids,  or  of  ammonium-molecules  with  halogen  elements 
and  acid  radicles  analogous  thereto  (see  p.  508)  ;  thus : 

NH,  +    HCl    =  NH4.CI,  Ammonium  chloride. 

Ammonia. 

NHjCCjHj)    +    HCl    «=  NH,(C,H5).a,        Ethylammonium  chloride. 
Ethylamine. 

NHCC-Hj),   +    HCl    =  NH,(C,H5),.C1,      Diethylammonium  chloride. 
Diethylamlne. 

NCC-Hg),      -f-    HCl    «s  NH(C,H5),.a,       Triethylammonium  chloride. 
Trlethylamine. 

2N(C,H5)3    -h  H^O^  «B  [NHCCjHj),]^©^,  Triethylammonium  sulphate. 
Trlethylamine. 

All  these  salts  when  heated  with  potash,  give  off  the  amine.  Just  as  am- 
monia-salts give  off  ammonia. 

The  tertiary  amines  can  unite  with  the  chlorides,  etc.,  of  alcohol -radicles 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  acids :  thus  triethylamine,  N(C2H5)5,  unites 
directly  with  ethyl  iodide,  CsH^I,  forming  a  compound  which  may  be  re- 
garded either  as  triethylamine  etkiodide,  N(C,H,)3.C,H5l,  or  as  tetretkylammo- 
nium  iodide,  NCCjHj)^!.  Now  this  iodide,  when  heated  with  potash,  does 
not  give  off  ammonia  or  a  volatile  ammonia-base  ;  but  when  heated  with 
silver  oxide  and  water,  it  is  converted,  by  exchange  of  iodine  for  hydroxyl, 
into  a  strongly  alkaline  base,  called  tetrethylammonium  hydroxide,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  and  exhibits  reactions  closely  analogous  to 
those  of  the  fixed  caustic  alkalies.  Its  formation  is  represented  by  the 
equation : 

N(C,Hj)J    +    AgOH     »    Agl    -t-     N(C,H,),(OH). 

Moreover,  this  base  can  exchange  its  hydroxyl  for  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
other  acid  radicles,  just  like  potash  or  soda,  forming  solid  crystallizable 
salts  like  the  iodide  above  mentioned.  These  compounds,  containing  four 
equivalents  of  alcohol-radicle,  are,  in  fact,  analogous  in  every  respect  to 
ammonium-salts,  excepting  that  the  corresponding  hydroxides  are  capable 
of  existing  in  the  solid  state,  whereas  ammonium  hydroxide,  NHfCOH), 
splits  up,  as  soon  as  formed,  into  anmionia  and  water.  The  radicles 
NCCsH^)^,  etc.,  corresponding  with  ammonium,  are  not  known  in  the  free 
state. 
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The  monamines  containing  more  than  one  carbon-atom  are  snaceptible 
of  isomeric  modifications  similar  to  those  of  the  alcohols,  and  depending 
on  the  number  of  alcohol-radicles  in  the  molecule :  thus  ethylamine, 
CHgCCHjH^,  is  isomeric  with  dimethylamine,  NU(CH,), ;  propylamine, 
NH,(C,Uf),  is  isomeric  with  methjl-ethjlamine,  NH(CH,)(C,H2),  and 
with  trimethjlamine,  N(CHg),,  etc.  etc.,  the  number  of  possible  modifica- 
tions of  course  increasing  with  the  complexity  of  the  molecules.  More- 
over, a  monamine,  either  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  may  admit  of 
modification  in  the  alcohol-radicle  itself ;  tiius  the  primary  monamine, 
NU^CG^Hy),  may  exhibit  the  two  following  modifications  : — 

C  CH,CH,CH,  i  CH  (CHO, 

Propylamine.  iBopropylamlne. 

General  Modes  of  Formation. — 1.  By  heating  the  iodides  or  bromides  of 
tho  alcohol-radicles  to  lOCP  in  sealed  tubes  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  The 
hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  is  then  replaced  by  the  alcohol-radicle,  forming 
a  mixture  of  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines,  which  unite  with 
the  halogen-acid,  produced  at  the  same  time,  to  form  ammonium  saltS| 
thus: — 


C,HJ        a        NH, 
Ethyl  iodide.  Ethyl 


NH,        +_     C,H^I        a        NH.(C,H5).HI 

~*"    iMmmoaium 


iodide. 

NH,        +      aCjHjI        B        NH(C,H5),.HI        +        HI 

Diethylammonium 
iodide. 

NH,        +      SCjH^I        s        N(C,H,),.HI  +      2HI 

Triethyl Ammonium  - 
iodide. 

From  the  mixture  of  ammonium  salts  thus  obtained,  the  three  amines, 
being  volatile,  may  be  at  once  separated  by  distillation  with  aqueous  pot- 
ash or  soda : — 

NH,(C,H5).HI    +    KOH    s=    KI    -f     H,0    +     NH.(C,H,) 

Ethylamina 

NH(C,H4),.HI    +    KOH    =    KI    -f-     H,0    -f      NH(C,H,), 

Diethylftmlne. 

K(C,H,),.HI       +    KOH    «    KI    -h    H,0    -f     NCC^), 

TriethyUmlne. 

while  the  tetrethylammonium  iodide  remains  unaltered,  but  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  corresponding  hydroxide,  N(C,H()40H,  by  the  action  of 
moist  silver  oxide  in  the  manner  already  explained. 

The  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines  cannot  be  separated  by 
fractional  distillation,  but  their  separation  may  be  effected  by  the  follow- 
ing process,  devised  by  Dr.  Hofmann.  The  mixture  is  treated  with  di- 
ethylic  oxalate  (oxalic  ether),  whereby  the  primary  amine  is  converted 
into  diethyloxamide  (see  Amides),  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  while 
the  diethylamine  is  converted  into  the  ethylic  ether  of  diethyloxamio 
acid,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  the  triethylamlne  remainb  un- 
altered :— ■ 

2NH„(C,H5)  +  CA(OC,Hs),  =  C,0,(NH.C,H.),  +  20,H40H 
Ethylamin&  Diethyliooxalate.  Diethyloxamide.  Alcohol. 

NH(C,H,),    +    C,0,(OC,H,),     «     CA<^^^*^*    +    C,H,OH 


Diethylamine.  Ethylio  diet 

oxamate. 


& 
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On  distilling  the  product  of  this  reaction,  the  unaltered  triethjl- 
amlne  passes  over.  From  the  residue,  water  extracts  the  diethyloz- 
amide,  which  is  resolved  hy  hoiling  with  potash  into  oxalic  acid  and 
ethylamine:«* 

C,0,(NH.CA),    +    2K0H    s    0,0^    +    2NH*(C,H5), 

and  the  diethyloxamic  ether,  which  is  not  dissolved  hy  the  water,  yields, 
hy  distillation  with  potash,  diethjlamine: — 

^«^«<^A*^*  +  2K0H  »  CAK.  +  C,H3(0H)  +   NH(C,H,),  . 

The  primary  amines  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  following  processes  :— 

2.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  nitroparaffins  :~~ 

CH3.NO,    +    3H,    «s    2H,0    +    CHj.NH, 
Nltromethaiie.  AmidomethaDe, 

or  Mettaylamloe. 

3.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  nitrils  (azoparai&ns,  p. 
555): — 

HCN        +        2H,        «        CH,.NH, 
FormoDitril.  Methylamine. 

CH,.CN      +        2H,        «        CH,.CH,.NIL 
Aoetonitril.  Etihylamine. 

4.  By  distilling  an  isocyanic  or  isocyanuric  ether  with  potash-lye  :•* 

COZIN— CH,    +    2K0H    s    CO.K,    +     ^>N— CH, 
Methyl  iaocyanate.  Methylamioe. 

This  reaction,  which  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  formation  of  ammonia 
from  cyanic  acid,  (CO=NH  +  2K0H  8=  COjK,  +  NH,),  is  that  by  which 
the  primary  amines  were  first  obtained  by  Wurtz. 

Amines  are  also  produced  by  special  reactions,  as  by  the  decomposition 
of  more  complex  nitrogen-compounds  and  of  amido-acids. 

Properties  and  Beactions. — ^The  amines,  as  already  observed,  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  ammonia.  The  lower  members  of  the  group  are  gases, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  strong  ammoniacal  odor  ;  they  are 
distinguished  from  ammonia  by  their  ready  combustibility.  The  higher 
members  are  liquids,  more  or  less  oily.  Amines  expel  ammonia  from  its 
salts  when  heated  with  them,  and  in  like  manner  the  monamines  are  re- 
placed by  the  diamines,  and  these  by  the  triamines :  hence  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  basic  power  of  an  amine  increases  with  the  number  of 
alcohol-radicles  which  it  contains ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  similar  cases, 
the  expulsion  of  one  base  or  acid  by  another  is  a  question  of  relative  vola- 
tility as  well  as  of  strength  of  combination. 

Amines  form  double  salts  with  pUuinic  chloride,  auric  chloride,  and  other 
metallic  haloid  salts,  exactly  similar  to  those  of  ammonia,  e.  g, : 

Ethylammonium  Aurochloride        .         .         .    NH,(C,H()Cl.AuCl, 
Tetramethylammonium  Platinochloride  .        .     2N(C,H5)«Cl.Pta4. 

They  can  also  replace  ammonia  in  the  alums,  and  in  the  salts  of  platin- 
ammonium,  cuprammonium,  etc.    Examples  of  such  compounds  are : 

Ethylammonium  alum  ....  (S04),Al(NHj.C2H5)  +  12H,0 
Platosethylammonium  chloride  .        .        .     Pt<NH'(c'H!)Cl 
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PlatoBodlethyldiammonium  chloride  .         .     P*'^nh!!nh!(C*HJCI. 

Primary  amines  treated  with  wUrmu  add  (or  their  haloid  salte  with 
potassiam  nitilte)  are  converted  into  the  oorresponding  alcohols;  thus : 

C,Hj.NH,    +     NO,H    «    N,    +    H,0    +    C,Hj.OH. 

This  reaction — analogous  to  the  resolution  of  ammonium  nitrite  into 
ammonia  and  water  (NH,  +  NO,H  =  N,  -h  2H,0)— affords,  as  already  ob- 
served (p.  607),  the  means  of  passing  from  one  alcohol  of  a  series  to  the 
next  highest :  thus  methyl  alcohol  yields  methyl  cyanide  or  formonitril, 
C,H,N;  this  may  be  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  ethylamine, 
CjH^N ;  and  this  base,  as  above,  into  ethyl  alcohol. 

Secondary  amines  are  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  nltroao-compounds  : 


NH(CH,),    +     NO.OH    «     H,0     + 


(NO 
__(CH, 


Dimethylamiae.  Nitroso- 

dimethylamine. 

and  tertiary  amines  are  but  slightly  attacked  by  nitrous  acid. 
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"{ 


Methylamine  or   Amidomethane,   CHgN^HsC— NH^as 

LJ 

f^h  •      This  base  may  be  formed  by  either  of  the  general  reactions 


above  given,  also  by  the  decomposition  of  certain  natural  alkaloids,  as 
morphine,  narcotine,  and  theine ;  but  it  is  best  prepared  by  heating  me- 
thyl isocyanate  with  potash  in  a  retort  attached  to  a  receiver  cooled  by  a 
freezing  mixture.  The  distillate,  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  methyl- 
amine, is  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporated  to  dryness, 
whereby  a  crystalline  residue  is  obtained  consisting  of  methylammonium 
chloride ;  and  this  when  distilled  with  dry  lime  yields  methylamine  in  the 
form  of  a  gas,  which  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

Methylamine  is  a  colorless  gas,  having  an  ammoniacal  and  slightly  fishy 
odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  1.08,  and  condensing  to  a  liquid  at  — 18^  C. 
(0.4O  p.).  It  is  the  most  soluble  of  all  gases,  one  volume  of  water  at  12^ 
C.  (53.60  F.)  absorbing  1040  volumes  of  the  gas  :  it  is  likewise  very  readily 
absorbed  by  charcoal.  It  is  distinguished  from  ammonia  by  its  odor,  and 
by  the  facility  with  which  it  burns.  In  its  deportment  with  acids  and 
other  substances,  however,  it  bears  the  closest  resemblance  to  ammonia. 
Its  aqueous  solution  also  possesses  all  the  properties  of  aqueous  ammonia, 
excepting  that  it  does  not  dissolve  the  oxides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  or  cadmium. 
Iodine  added  to  the  aqueous  solution,  throws  down  a  dark-red  precipitate 
of  di-iodomethylamine,  while  methylammonium  iodide  remains  in  solution : 

3(CH,.NH,)     +    21,    »    CHj.NI,    +     2(CH,.NH^HI). 

Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  The  gas  passed  over  heated  potaasium 
is  resolved  into  cyanogen  and  hydrogen : 

CH,.NHa    -4-    K    B    CNE    +     5H. 

The  salts  of  methylamine  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  hydroddoridf^ 
CH5N.HCI,  crystallizes  in  large  deliquescent  lamins,  which  melt  at  100^ 
C,  and  distil  without  decomposition.     With  platinum  chloride  it  forms  a 
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jellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  platinochloride^  2(CH5N.HCl).PtCl4,  and 
with  auric  chloride  the  double  salt,  CU^N.UCl.AuClg,  which  crystallises 
in  needles.  Methylamine  also  forms  platinum^bases  analogous  to  the 
ammonio-platinum  compounds  (p.  468). 

Dimethylamine,  C,HfN  =  NH(CH3)2,  isomeric  with  ethylamine,  is 
formed  by  heating  ammonia  with  methyl  iodide,  and  separated  from  simul- 
taneously formed  methylamine  and  trimethylamine  by  means  of  oxalio 
ether  (p.  666).  It  is  a  gas  which  dissolves  easily  in  wat«r,  and  condenses 
to  a  liquid  below  +  8^  ^*  (46.4P  F.)-  Its  platinochloride  crystallizes  in 
large  needles. 

Trimethylamine,  CjII^N  ss  NCCH,),,  isomeric  with  propylamine  and 
methyl-ethylamine,  is  obtained  in  perfect  purity  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
tetramethyl-ammonium  hydroxide,  which  is  thereby  completely  resolved 
into  trimethylamine  and  methyl  alcohol : 

N(CH,),OH  ^  N(CH,),  +  CH,(OH). 

It  is  also  produced  by  distilling  codeine  and  narcotine  with  jMtash,  and  is 
contained  in  large  quantity  in  herring-pickle,  the  peculiar  odor  of  which 
is  due  to  its  presence.  It  is  a  liquid  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling 
at  9.80  C.  (49.60  F.).  Its  salts  are  soluble  ;  the  hydrochloride  very  deli- 
quescent. 

Tetramethyl-ammoninm  compounds. — The  iodide^  N(CH,)4l,  may 
be  obtained  by  adding  methyl  iodide  to  trimethylamine.  The  two  sub- 
stances unite  with  a  sort  of  explosion.  It  is  more  easily  prepared,  how- 
ever, by  digesting  methyl  iodide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia.  In 
this  reaction  a  mixture  of  the  iodides  of  ammonium,  methyl-ammonium, 
dimethyl-ammonium,  trimethyl-ammonium,  and  tetramethyl-ammonium 
is  produced.  The  first  and  last  compounds  are  formed  in  largest  quantity, 
and  may  be  separated  by  crystallization,  the  iodide  of  tetramethyl-ammo- 
nium being  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  crystallizes  in  hard,  flat 
needles  of  dazzling  whiteness.  The  hydroxide^  N  (0113)4011,  resembles  the 
corresponding  ethyl-compound  (tn/'ra),  and  is  decomposed  by  heat,  as  above 
mentioned,  into  methyl  alcohol  and  trimethylamine. 
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Bthylamine  or  Amldo-ethane,  CjHtN  a  H,C-^H,(NH,)  =  N  |  j^^i ' 

is  prepared  either  by  heating  ethyl  isocyanate  with  potash,  or  by  digesting 
ethyl  bromide  or  iodide  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  treating  the  mixture 
of  salts  thereby  produced  with  oxalic  ether  in  the  manner  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.6964  at  80C. 
(46.40F.),  boiling  at  190  C.  (66.20  F.),  and  giving  off  an  inflammable  vapor 
which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.57.  It  has  a  most  powerful  ammoniacal 
odor,  and  restores  the  blue  color  to  reddened  litmus-paper.  It  produces 
white  clouds  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  absorbed  by  water  with  great 
avidity,  and  reacts  like  ammonia  with  metallic  salts,  precipitating  the 
salts  of  magnesium,  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  bismuth,  chromium, 
uranium,  tin,  lead,  and  mercury ;  and  forming  with  zinc-salts  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess.  It  dissolves  silver  chloride,  and 
yields  with  copper-salts  a  blue  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of 
ethylamine. 

On  adding  ethylamine  to  oxalic  ether  y  a  white  precipitate  of  diethylox- 
amide,   C,0,(NH.C,U5),,  is  produced.    Treated  with  chlorine,  it  yields 
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ethylammonium  chloride  and  diohlorethylamine,  NC1,C,H,,  a  yellow 
liquid  whioh  has  a  penetrating,  tear-exoiting  odor,  and  when  treated  with 
potash  is  converted  into  ammonia,  potassinm  acetate,  and  potassium  chlo- 
ride: 

NC1,(C,H5)  +  3KH0  =  C,H,KO,  +  2KC1  +  NH,  +  H,0. 

Ethylamine  is  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid,  with  formation  of  ethyl  nitrite 
and  evolution  of  nitrogen : 

C,H,N    +    2HN0,    »    CjHfiNO,    +    2H,0    +    N,. 

On  passing  the  vapor  of  cyanic  add  into  a  solution  of  ethylamine,  the 
liquid  becomes  hot,  and  deposits,  after  evaporation,  crystals  of  ethyl- 
urea:   C,H^N  +  CNHO  r=  CjHgNjO  or  CH3(C,H,)N,0  . 

The  salts  of  ethylamine  resemble  those  of  ammonia  and  of  methylamine. 
The  hydrochloride,  NU2(C,H5).HC1,  crystallizes  in  large  deliquescent  plates, 
melting  at  80O  C.  (176o  P.)  :  the  platinochloride,  WU^(CjU^CLFtCi^  in 
orange-yellow  scales. 

Diethylamlne,  C^HjiN  =  NHCC^H^),. — A  mixture  of  the  solutions  of 
ethylamine  and  ethyl  bromide,  heated  in  a  scaled  tube  for  several  hours, 
Bolidilles  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  diethylammonium  bromide  :  NH,(C,H.) 
-I-  CjH^Br  =  NH,(C,H4),Br.  This  bromide,  distilled  with  potash,  yields 
diethylamine  as  a  colorless  liquid,  still  very  alkaline,  and  soluble  in  water, 
but  less  so  than  ethylamine.  This  compound  boils  at  57^  C.  (134. 60  p.). 
It  forms  beautifully  cry  stall!  zable  salts  with  acids.  A  solution  of  diethyl- 
ammonium chloride  forms  with  platinic  chloride  a  very  soluble  double  salt, 
2NH,(C,H()2Cl.PtCl4,  crystallizing  in  orange-red  grains,  very  different 
from  the  orange-yellow  leaves  of  the  corresponding  ethyl-ammonium  salt. 

Diethylamine  behaves  with  cyanic  acid  like  ammonia  and  ethylamine, 
giving  rise  todiethyl-urea,  CB^(C^H^)^fl, 

Trlethylamlne,  O^H^N  a  N(C,H,),.— The  formation  of  this  body  is 
perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  ethylamine  and  of  diethylamine.  On  heat- 
ing for  a  short  time  a  mixture  of  diethylamine  with  ethyl  bromide  in  a 
sealed  glass  tube,  a  beautiful  fibrous  mass  of  triethylammonium  bromide 
is  obtained,  from  which  the  triethylamine  may  be  separated  by  potash. 
Triethylamine  is  a  colorless,  powerfully  alkaline  liquid,  boiling  at  890  C. 
(192. 2P  P.).  Its  salts  crystallize  remarkably  well.  With  platinic  chlo- 
ride it  forms  a  very  soluble  double  salt,  2NH(C,H^3Cl.PtCl4,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  magnificent,  large,  orange-red  rhombs. 

Tetrethylammoniam  oompounds. — ^When  anhydrous  triethylamine 
is  mixed  with  dry  ethyl  iodide,  a  powerful  reaction  ensues,  the  mixture 
boils,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  of  tetrethyl- 
ammonium  iodide:  NCCsHg),  +  C,HJ  »  N(C,H()  J.  This  iodide  is 
readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  beauti- 
ful crystals  of  considerable  size.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  potash,  but  may 
be  boiled  with  the  alkali  for  hours  without  yielding  a  trace  of  volatile 
base.  The  iodine  may,  however,  be  readily  removed  by  treating  the  solu- 
tion with  silver-salts.  If  in  this  case  silver  sulphate  or  nitrate  be  used, 
we  obtain,  together  with  silver  iodide,  the  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  tetrethyl- 
ammonium,  which  crystallizes  on  evaporation  :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
iodide  be  treated  with  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide,  the  hydroxide 
of  tetrethylammonium,  N(C2Hj)40H,  is  separated.  On  filtering 
oS  the  silver  precipitate,  a  clear  colorless  liquid  is  obtained,  whioh  contains 
the  isolated  base  in  solution.    It  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  in' 
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tensely  bitter  taste.  The  soiation  of  tetrethyl-ammoninm  hydroxide  has 
a  remarkable  analogy  to  potash  and  soda.  Like  these  substances,  it  de- 
stroys the  epidermis  and  saponifies  fatty  substanoes,  with  formation  of  trae 
soaps.  With  metallic  salts  it  exhibits  exactly  the  same  reactions  as  potash. 
On  eraporatlng  a  solution  of  the  base  in  a  yacuum,  long  slender  needles 
are  deposited,  consisting  of  the  hydroxide  with  a  certain  amount  of  crys- 
tallisation-water. After  some  time  these  needles  disappear,  and  a  semi^ 
solid  mass  is  left,  which  is  the  anhydrous  base.  A  concentrated  solution 
of  this  compound  in  water  may  be  boiled  without  decomposition,  but  on 
heating  the  dry  substance,  it  is  decomposed  into  triethylamine,  water,  and 
ethene  gas : 

N(C,H,),(OH)    »    H,0    +    N(C,H,),    +    C,H,. 

The  other  salts  of  tetrethylammoninm  are  obtained  by  treating  the  hy- 
droxide with  acids :  several  of  them  form  beautiful  crystals.  The  platina- 
chloride^  [N(C,H5)4Cl],.PtCl4,  crystallizes  in  orange-yellow  octohedrons, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


The  amines  of  the  series  C^H^+jN,  which  contain  more  than  three 
atoms  of  carbon,  admit,  as  already  observed,  of  isomeric  modifications, 
depend  on  the  structure  of  their  alcohol-radicles. 

Propylamine  (normal),  CgHjN  =  N  |  ^CH,CH,  ^  produced  by  hy- 

drogenation  of  proprionitril  (ethyl  cyanide),  CjH^N,  or  by  the  action  of 
boiling  potash  on  the  mixture  of  propyl  isooyanate  and  isocyanurate  ob^ 
tained  by  distilling  normal  propyl  iodide  with  silver  cyanate,  is  a  strongly 
alkaline  liquid,  boiling  at  5(P  C.  (122P  F.),  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.7283  at  (P  C.  The  platinochlaride,  2(C,H9N.UCl).PtCl«,  crystallizes  in 
orange-yellow  monoclinic  prisms. 

The  nitrite,  C,H,N.NO„  is  resolved  by  heat  into  pseudopropyl  alcohol, 
nitrogen,  and  water,  CHg— CH^— CH,(NH^  +  NO,H  f=  CH,— CHOH— CHg 
-f  N,  -h  H^O. 

Xsopropylamine,  CHj— CH^NH^— CHj,  or  N  |  ^"(^^»>«  ,  is  produced 

as  a  formate  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  isopropyl  isocyanide : — 

C^N-^,Hy  +  2H,0  =  NH,(C,H7).CH,0,. 

The  base  liberated  from  this  salt  by  successive  treatment  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  jwtash,  is  a  sweetish  ammoniacal  liquid,  boiling  at  320  C. 
(89. 6<^  P.).  Its  platinochloride  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  scales  or  flat- 
tened needles. 

Bntylamlnes.— Of  primary  butylamine,  C^H^N,  there  are  three 
modifications,  viz.  :^ 

1.  Normal  Batylamine,  CH,.(CH2),.NH„  obtained  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  normal  propyl  cyanide  or  butyro-nitril,  CHj(CH2),, 
CN.  It  is  a  colorless,  hygroscopic,  fuming  liquid,  boiling  at  75. 5^  C. 
(167.90  P.),  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.755  at  QP  C.  Nitrous  acid 
converts  it  into  isobutyl  alcohol,  CH(CH,),— €U,OH. 

2.  iBobutylamine,  CH(CH,),.GH,.NH„  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mix- 
tare  of  potassium  isobutylsulphate  with  potassium  cyanate,  and  treating 
the  resulting  isobutyl  isooyanate  with  potash.     It  boils  at  68^  C.  (154.4P 
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F.),  and  has  a  spedfio  gravitj  of  0.7357  at  150  C.  (590  P.).  With  nitrona 
acid  it  yields  tertiary  butyl  alcohol  or  trimethyl  carbinol,  (CIig),.COll. 
Now  it  has  been  already  stated  that  normal  butylamine  similarly  treated 
is  converted  intp  isobatyl  alcohol,  and  normal  propylamine  into  isopropyl 
alcohol.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  primary 
amines  gives  rise  to  the  alcohol  of  a  radicle  containing  one  or  more  methyl- 
^roup  than  the  original  amines : — 

CH,.CH,.CH,.CH,NH,   +    NO,H  =  N,  +  H,0  +  CH(CH,),.CH,OH 
Norm  MI  Butylamine.  Isobutyl  alcohol. 

CH(CH8),.CH,.NH,   +    NO,H  »  N,  +  H,0  +  (CH,).C.COH 
If o butylamine.  Tertiary  Butyl 

alconol. 

8.  Tertiary  Butylamine,  or  Katabntylamlne,  (CH,),C.NH„  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  isobutyl  iodide  with  dry  silver  cyanate,  mixing  the 
resulting  solid  compound  of  silver  iodide  and  isobutyl  cyanate  with  finely 
pulverized  potassium  hydroxide,  and  distilling  the  mixture  by  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  450-460  C.  (113-114.80  p.), 
and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.6987  at  150  G.  (590  p.). 

Dibutyalamine,  NHCQH,),,  and  Tribvtylamine,  NCCfH,),,  are  ob- 
tained as  bye-products  in  the  preparation  of  normal  valeric  acid  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  normal  butyl  cyanide.  The  former  boils  at 
IGQO  C.  (320O  p.),  the  latter  between  2110C.  (411.80  P.)  and  216©  C. 
(4190  p.). 

Pen  tyl  ami  nee. '-Of  primary  pentylamines,  G5H„N,  there  are  two 
knownmodifications,  viz.,  i  sop  en  tyl  amine  or  a  my  1  amine,  derived 
from  the  ordinary  amyl  alcohol  of  fermentation,  and  psendopentyl- 
amine,  derived  from  isopropyl -methyl  carbinol  (p.  614).  They  are  rep« 
resented  by  the  following  formula  :— 

CCH«OH(UH«),         ( OH.aH,CH(OHs)i    rOH(OH.),         C  OH(CHa)[CH(CH,}a] 

Lnh, 

Isopentylamine.  Paeudopentylamlne. 

iBopentylamine  or  Ordinary  Amylamine,  is  obtained  by  distilling 
isopentyl  isocyanate  or  isooyan urate,  or  primary  isopentyl-oarbamide, 
CON,H3(C5Hj,),  with  potash  ;  pseudo-pen ty lam ine  in  like  manner  from 
seoondary  isopentyl-carbamide,  C0N,Hj(CHg)(C4Hg).  Both  are  oolorlesa 
liquids,  of  penetrating  ammoniacal  odor,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  they  impart  an  alkaline  reaction.  Amylamine  boils  at  9dO  C.  (203O 
P.),  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.7503  at  180  c.  (64.40  p.);  psendopen- 
tylamine  boils  at  78.50  C.  (173.30  p.),  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.755 
at  OO  C.  Platinochloride  of  amylamine  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  scales ; 
that  of  pseudopentylamine  in  fine  crystals  derived  from  a  monoclinic  prism. 
The  aurochloride  of  pseudopentyl,  C^Hi^N.AuClg,  forms  large  yellow  mono- 
clinic  crystals. 

Diamylamine,  C,oH„NssNH(C5H,i)2.— >An  aromatio  liquid,  less  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  less  alkaline  than  amylamine.  It  boils  at  about  170^  G. 
(3380  P.). 

Triamylamine,  Ci5H„NasN(05Hii)3.-^A  colorless  liquid,  having  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  the  two  preceding  bases,  but  boiling  at  257^  C. 
(4940  P.).  The  salts  of  triamylamine  are  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  melt,  when  heated,  to  colorless  liquids,  floating  upon  water* 
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Tetramylammonlnm  Hydroxide,  €MH4jNO=iN(C(Hjj)^0H.-*.Thi9 
substance  18  far  less  soluble  than  the  oorrespouding  bases  of  the  methyl 
aud  ethyl  series,  and  separates  as  an  oily  layer  on  adding  potash  to  tlie 
aqueous  solution.  On  evaporating  the  solution  in  an  atmosphere  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  the  alkali  may  be  obtained  in  splendid  crystals  of  consider- 
able size.  When  submitted  to  distillation  it  splits  into  water,  triamyl- 
amine,  and  amylene : 

N(C5H„),0H    »    H,0    +    N(C,H„),    +    C^Hio- 

Bromethyl-  and  Bthenyl-  or  Vinyl-bases. — ^Tertiary 
monaiuiues  uuiie  directly  with  etheue  bromide,  giving  rise  to  brominated 
ammonium-bases :  e.  g.^ 

(C,H,),N    +    C,H,Br,    =    c^ft^fii' }  N-Br. 

In  these  compounds,  the  bromine  directly  attached  to  the  nitrogen  is  easily 
replaceable  by  double  decomposition,  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate,  for 
example,  whereby  the  bromide  is  converted  into  the  nitrate  (C^H^), 
(C,H^Br)N.N05. 

The  other  bromine-atom  is  more  intimately  combined,  but  this  also  may 
be  removed  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide,  the  group  CgH^Br  or  CH,Br— 
Cli,  being  converted,  by  elimination  of  HBr,  intoethenyl  or  vinyl  CH^CH, 
and  the  bromide  of  triethyl-bromethyl-ammonium  being  converted  into 
tr  :e  thy  1- vinyl -ammonium  hydroxide: 

cpH^Br'  }  ^-^^  +  2AgOH  =  2AgBr  +  Ufi  +  ^^ft^*^»  |  N.OH. 

Ozethene-bases  or  Hydramines. — When  etheneozide, 
C2U4O  or  CH, — 0 — CHj,  is  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  1,  2,  or  3  mole- 
cules of  the  oxide  unite  with  one  mol.  ammonia,  producing  the  following 

CH,(OH)CH,.NH„  Ethene-hydramine. 

Ch'(011)ChP^  ^^»  Diethene-hydramine. 

[CHj(0H)CHj]3N,  Triethene-hydramine. 

The  hydrochlorides  of  these  bases  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  ethene  chlorhydrin,  CjH^CKOH).  The  bases  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  fractional  crystallization  of  their  hydrochlorides  or  plati- 
nochlorides.    They  are  viscid,  alkaline  liquids,  decomposed  by  distillation. 

Choline,  C.Hi.NO,. — This  base,  which  has  the  composition  of  trimethyl- 

OH 
ethenehydrinammonium  hydroxide,  ^j^i'^CNCCH  "i  OH  *  ^®  formed  syn- 
thetically by  beating  etheue  oxide  or  ethene-chlorhydrin  with  trimethyl- 
amine  in  aqueous  solution  : 

(CH,).N  +  C,H,0  +  H,0  =  C,H«<^H^g^j^Qg 

It  exists  ready-formed  in  the  animal  organism,  namely  in  bile,  from 
which  it  was  first  obtained  (hence  its  name) ;  also  in  the  brain,  and  in 
white  of  egg  J  in  both  of  which  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  lecithin,  a  com- 
pound of  choline  with  glycerophosphoric  acid  and  fatty  adds.  It  is  also 
produced  from  sinapine,  the  alkaloid  of  white  mustard,  by  boiling  with 
alkalies,  and  is  thence  also  called  sine  aline. 

Choline  is  a  deliquescent  substance  difficult  to  crystallize,  having  a  strong 
57 
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acid  reaction,  and  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.    Its  plaHnoddoride^ 
2(C(H.5NO,.HCl).PtCl4,  crystallizes  in  fine  red-jellow  tables,  insoluble  in 
alcohol. 
Choline  heated  with  hydriodic  acid  yields  the  compound 

<C  H  I 
,  *   >  ,  which,  by  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  is  oonyerted  ints 

trim  ethyl- vinyl -ammonium  hydroxide: 

(CH,),N<^»    .»    C,HuNO. 

This  base,  called  neuriue,  is  very  much  like  choline— from  which  it 
diffen  by  H^O— and  likewise  exists  in  the  brain. 

Betaine,  C^HnNO,,  the  alkaloid  of  beet-juice,  which  has  the  constitu- 
tion of  trimethyl-glycocine,  (CH,),N<^^' ,     (see  Amides),  is  also  nearly 

related  to  choline,  and  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  choline  hydrochloride, 
whence  it  is  also  called  oxy  choline,  and  oxyneurine.  Itisformed 
synthetically,  as  a  hydrochloride,  by  heating  trimethylamine  with  mono- 
chloracetic  add : 

(CH,)3N  +  CH,a.CO.OH  as  (CHj),N<^^^  .HCl. 

Betaine  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining  deliquescent  crystals  con- 
taining one  molecule  of  water.  It  has  a  neutral  reaction,  a  sweetish  taste, 
and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  alkalies,  with  evolution  of  trimethylamine. 


DUMIKSB. 

These  are  bases  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  ammonia,  N,H^,  by 
substitution  of  bivalent  alcohol-radicles  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
hydrogen,  or  from  the  paraffins  by  substitution  of  two  NH,- groups  for 
2  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Diamines  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  chlorides,  bromides, 
and  iodides  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicles  (oleflnes). 

Ethene-diamineB . — By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethene  dibro- 
mide,  a  number  of  compounds  are  produced,  among  which  are  the  hydro- 
bromides  of  three  bases  derived  from  two  molecules  of  ammonia,  by  sub- 
stitution of  1,  2,  or  3  molecules  of  ethene,  C^H^,  for  equivalent  quantities 
of  hydrogen ;  thus  : 

H  H 
2NH,    -f     CjH^Br,    s=    N<^C,H4^^N.2HBr 

\hH'/ 
Ethene-diAinfne. 

4NH8    -f    2C,H,Br,    «   N(^c|H*^N.2HBr    +    2NH,Br 

\hh/ 

Diethene-diamloe. 
eWH,    +   SC^^Br,    =   N^c|H*^N.2HBr    +     4NH.Br 

\c,h/ 

Triethene-disniiDe. 
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The  mix  tare  of  hydrobromides  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  distilla- 
tion with  potash,  and  the  three  diamines  wliiuh  pass  over  are  separated 
by  fractional  distillation. 

Etkene-diamine,  CjHgN, « CjH^CNH,),  =  N, 4  g*^*  ,  is  also  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  dicyanogeu: 
CjN,  4-  4H,  =a  CjHgN,.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  1230  C.  (253.40 
F.),  having  a  strong  alkaUne  reaction,  and  ammoniacal  odor.  Nitrous 
atid  converts  it  into  ethene  oxide : 

C,H4(NH^a    +    N,0,    =    2H,0    +    2Nj    +    C,H^O. 

Diethene-diamine,   Nj^CjH^,    boils  at  170O  C.  (3380  P.);    trt- 

eihene-diamine,  NjCCjH^)^,  at  220O  C.  (4280  p.). 

These  diamines  are  bi-acid  bases,  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  2 
equivalents  of  an  acid.  They  can  also  unite  with  the  bromides  and  iodides 
of  the  alcohol-radicles,  producing  iodides  of  ammonium  bases,  thus : 

from  Ethene^ianUne  are  obtained: 

Iodide  of  Ethene-diammonium  •  [N,Hf(C^H4)]L. 

Iodide  of  Diethyl-ethene-diammonium  .  [NjU4(C,H4)(CjH5),]I,. 

Iodide  of  Tetrtjthyl-ethene-diammonium  .  [NjIl,(CjH4)(C,Hj)4]I,. 

Iodide  of  Pentethyl-ethene-diammonium  .  [N,H(C,H4)  (0.115)5] I,. 

Iodide  of  Hexethyl-ethene-diammonium  .  [^^(CsU^XCiU^)^]!,. 

from  Diethen»-diamine; 

Iodide  of  Diethene-diammonium  •  [NtH^CC^H^),]!). 

Iodide  of  Diethyl-diethene-diammonium     •  [.^i^'t^^t^t)%(S^Ji.^^'\l^. 

Iodide  of  Triethyl-diethene-diammonium   .  [NjH(CjH4),(CjH5)j]I,. 

Iodide  of  Tetrethyl-diethene-diammonium .  [N2(C,U4)2(02H5)4]l2. 

from  Trieihene-diatidne : 
Iodide  of  Diethyl-triethene-diammonium    .     [NsCCfHJ^CCjH,),]!,- 

The  diamines  also  unite  directly  with  water  to  form  ammonium 
oxides ;  thus: 

C,H.<^^«    +     H.0    -     C,H«<N^>>0. 

These  oxides  are  very  unstable,  and  give  off  the  water  again  on  mere  dis- 
tillation over  potassium  hydroxide ;  when  treated  with  acids,  they  form 
diamine-salts,  with  separation  of  water. 

Methenyl-diamine,   CN^H^  as  Nj  {  g     ^      ,    or    Formylinddamdey 
CH/^        .     This  base,  nearly  related    to  cyanimide  or  carbodiimide, 

C^      ',  is  known  only  in  combination  with  acids.      The  hydrochloride^ 

CNjH^.HCl,  is  produced  together  with  ethyl  chloride  and  ethyl  formate,  by 
heating  the  compound  CNH.HCl,  formed  by  direct  combination  of  anhy- 
drous hydrocyanic  acid  and  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  with  alcohol : 

2(CNH.HC1)  +  2(C,H4.0H)  =  CNjH^.HCl  +  QJdfiX  -f  CjHj.CHO,. 
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PhoBphoms,  Arsenic,  and  Antimony  Bases. 

Phosphoraa,  arsenic,  and  antimony,  being  like  nitrogen,  either  trivalent 
or  quinquivalent,  are  oapable  of  forming  oompounda  analogous  to  the 
amines  and  the  ammonium  salts. 


PHOBPHOSUS  BA8B8  OB  PHOSPHDTBS. 

Tertiary  phosphines  and  phosphonium  bases  are  formed  bj  the  action 
of  alcoholic  iodides  on  phosphine,  PH, :  thus, 

PH,  +    3C,HgI    =    2HI    +    P(C,H5),.HI. 

Triethyl-phoBphine 
hydriodide. 

p(c,H.),  +  c.H,i    -    ^  P!:c,H,)j  , 

Triethyl-pnosphonium 
Iodide. 

or  more  readily  by  heating  phosphonium  Iodide,  PH4I  (p.  207),  to  15(P» 
I8OO  C.  (302Q-356O  F.)  with  alcoholfo  iodides  : 

PH  J  +  SCjHjI    =  SHI    +    P(C,H5),.HI ; 

and  P(C,Hj),HI     +    C.HJ    =    HI    +    PCCjH^),!. 

On  heating  the  product  with  potash-lye,  the  hydriodide  of  the  tertiary 
phosphine  is  decomposed  and  the  base  set  free,  while  the  iodide  of  the 
phosplionium-base  remains  unaltered. 

The  tertiary  phosphines  are  also  formed  by  distilling  the  zino-oompounda 
of  the  alcohol-radicles  with  phosphorus  trichloride  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen : 

SZnCCjHj),    4-    2Pa,    =    3ZnCl,    +    2P(C,Hft),. 

The  primary  and  secondary  phosphines  are  formed  by  heating  the  alco- 
holic iodides  with  phosphonium  iodide  to  about  15(P  C.  (302O  F.)  in 
presence  of  certain  metallic  oxides,  such  as  zinc  oxide  (ordinary  zino-white 
of  oommerQe),  the  product  being  a  mixture  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
phosphines : 

2PHJ    +    2C,H5l    4-    ZnO    =    Znl,    +    H,0    +  2P(C,H4)H,I 
andPHJ    +    2C,H5l    +    ZnO    s=    Znl,    +     H,0    +    T(Cfi^fi^L 

On  treating  the  crystalline  product  with  iwi/er,  monethyl-phosphine  is 
set  free : 

P(C,H,)n,I    +     H,0    =    HI    +    H,0    +     P(C,H6)H„ 

while  the  diethylphosphine  salt  remains  unaltered,  but  may  be  decom- 
X)08ed  by  boiling  it  with  caustic  soda,  the  diethylphosphine  being  then  set 
free. 

The  phosphines  are  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquids,  having  an  ex- 
tremely pungent  intoxicating  odor.  Thoy  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 
In  contact  with  the  air,  they  oxidize  rapidly  and  mostly  take  fire :  hence 
their  preparation  must  be  conducted  In  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  The 
Qalts  of  the  primary  phosphines  are  easily  decom|)osed  by  water,  those  of 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  phosphines  are  not. 

The  primary  phosphines  are'  converted  by  oxidation  into  phoephonic 
acids,  those  of  the  secondary  phosphines  iniQ  phpsphinio  acids  (p.  583)- 
p.  jr., 
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P(CH3),H,    +     0, 


y 


rOH 


H,C — P==0   ,    MetbYlphoRphonio  acid. 
\0H 


P(CH,),      +    O,    «    B^c>K^OH»    ^imetlijl-plioapliinic  acid. 

The  tertiary  phoephines  unite  directly  with  1  atom  of  oxygen,  forming 
neutral  ozideB,  like  (CH,),PO,  and  similarly  with  1  atom  of  sulphur,  2 
atoms  of  bromine,  iodine,  etc.,  and  also  with  carbon  bisulphide. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  chief  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
uiethyl-  and  ethyl-phoephines  : — 


Methyi  phoaphines  :- 
F(GU,)H4  .    .    .    . 

P(GHj)fH   .    •    •    . 

P(CH^,      .    .    .    . 

Ethyl-phosphlnea  :— 
Pfc,fis)i^      .    .    . 

P(OaH5),H  .    .    .    . 
P(OA)«     .    .    .    . 


BoUlng  Point. 


Gas  Uquef Ting 
»t  — 140  O. 
(6.8^  F.) 
26°  O.  (770  r.) 

40^  O.  (104°  P.) 


VP  O.  (77«  F.) 

85^  C.  (186'  F.) 

127°  O.  (2C0.flo 
F.) 


Sp.  Qriivity. 


Lighter  than 

water. 
Lighter  than 

water. 

Lighter  than 

water. 
Lighter  than 

water. 
0.812  at  120  0. 

(68,6°  F.) 


Hydriodlde. 


Thiok  eryitalt. 


Quadrilateral 
plates. 


Platlnc 
^ehloride. 


Crystallizes 
well. 


Orange-yellow 
prisms. 
Ked  needles. 


The  boiling  point  of  the  isopropyl,  isobutyl,  and  isopentyl  or  amvl 
phosphines  are  as  follows : — 


Isopropyl-phosphineSi 
B.  P. 

Isobutyl-phosphines, 
B.  P. 

Amyl-phosphines, 
B.  P. 


P(C^H,)H, 

P(CA)H, 
620 

P(C5H„)H, 
106-1070 


P(C,H,),H        P(C,H,), 
1180  — 


P(C,H.),H 
1530 


P(C4H,), 

2160 


P(C,H„),H       P(C,H„), 
210-216O  300O 
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Trlethylarsine,  As(C,H^)s,  is  produced  by  distilling  an  alloy  of 
arsenic  and  sodium  with  ethyl  iodide.  At  the  same  time,  also,  there  is 
formed  another  body,  containing  AsyCCjHs)^,  analogous  to  arsendimethyl 
or  cacodyl.  Both  compounds  are  liquids  of  powerful  odor ;  they  may  be 
separated  by  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  triethyl- 
arsine  passing  over  last. 

Triethylarsine  may  be  obtained  pure  by  a  process  analogous  to  that  em- 
ployed for  the  preparation  of  triethylphoephine,  namely,  by  distilling 
arsenious  chloride,  AsCl,,  wfth  zinc-ethyl.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid  of  most 
disagreeable  odor,  similar  to  that  of  arsenietted  hydrogen,  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether,  and  boiling  at  140O  C.  (2840  F.).  Triethylarsine  com- 
bines directly  with  oxygen,  sulphur,  bromine,  and  iodine,  giving  rise  to  a 
series  of  compounds  containing  2  atoms  of  bromine  or  iodine,  1  atom  of 
sulphur  or  oxygen,  and  analogous  to  the  corresponding  compounds  of  tri* 
ethylstibine. 

Triethylarsine  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  yields  a  crystalline 
compound,  As(C,Hg)4l,  from  which  freshly  precipitated  silver  oxide  sepa- 
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rates  the  oorresponding  hydroxide,  As(C,H5)40H,  a  powerfallj  alkaline 
substance,  similar  to  the  oorresponding  nitrogen-,  phosphoras-,  and  anti- 
mony-compoands . 

Analogous  substances  exist  in  the  methjl  series.  Drimetkylcarsine, 
As(CUs)s,  is  formed,  together  with  arsendimethjl  or  cacodyl,  As^CCH,)^, 
when  an  alloj  of  arsenic  and  sodium  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  methjl 
iodide.  It  unites  with  methjl  iodide,  producing  tfiimmethyiarsonittm  iodide, 
As  (0113)41,  from  which  silver  oxide  separates  the  hjdrate,  As(CH,)40H. 
The  iodide  Just  mentioned  is  formed,  together  with  iodide  of  caoodjl,  when 
cacodjl  is  acted  upon  by  methjl  Iodide : 

As,(CH,)^    +    2CH,I    »    A8(CH,)J    +    A8(CH,)^. 

By  substituting  ethyl  iodide  for  methyl  iodide  in  this  reaction,  the  com- 
pound As(CH,).^(C2H5),I  is  formed.  All  these  iodides,  treated  with  moist 
silver  oxide,  yield  the  corresponding  hydroxides. 

A8(CBW, 
Araendimethyl  or  Caoodyl,  As,(CH,)4or|  .  —  The 

A8(CH,), 
arsenic  in  this  compound  is  trivalent,  as  in  those  just  described,  one  unit 
of  equivalence  of  each  of  the  arsenic  atoms  being  satisfied  by  combination 
with  the  other,  just  as  in  the  solid  hydrogen  arsenide,  As^H^  (p.  213). 
When,  however,  the  arsendimethyl  combines  with  chlorine  or  other  mon- 
atomic  radicles,  the  molecule  splits  into  two ;  thus : 

As,(CH,)4    -f    CI,    «    2A8(CHg),a. 

Caoodyl,  so  called  from  its  repulsive  odor,  oonstitutes,  together  with  its 
products  of  oxidation,  the  spontaneously  inflammable  liquid  known  as 
CadeVs  fuming  liquid,  or  Alkarsin,  This  liquid  is  prepared  by  distilling 
equal  weights  of  potassium  acetate  and  arsenious  oxide  in  a  glass  retort 
connected  with  a  condenser  and  tubulated  receiver  cooled  by  ice,  a  tube 
being  attached  to  the  receiver  to  carry  away  the  permanently  gaseous 
products  to  some  distance  from  the  experimenter.  At  the  close  of  the  ope- 
ration, the  receiver  is  found  to  contain  two  liquids,  besides  a  quantity  of 
reduced  arsenic :  the  heavier  of  these  is  the  crude  cacodyl ;  the  other  con- 
sists chiefly  of  water,  acetic  acid,  and  acetone.  The  gas  given  off  during 
the  distillation  is  principally  carbon  dioxide.  The  crude  caoodyl  is  re- 
peatedly washed  by  agitation  with  water  previously  freed  from  air  by 
boiling,  and  afterwards  redistilled  from  potassium  hydrate  in  a  vessel  filled 
with  pure  hydrogen  gas.  All  these  operations  must  be  conducted  in  the 
open  air. 

Pure  caoodyl  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  chloride  with  metallic  sine, 
dissolving  out  the  zinc  chloride  with  water,  and  dehydrating  the  oily  liquid 
with  calcium  chloride.  The  strong  tendency  of  cacodyl  to  take  fire  in  the 
air,  and  the  extremely  poisonous  character  of  its  vapor,  render  it  neoessaiy 
to  perform  all  the  distillations  in  sealed  vessels  filled  with  carbon  dioxide. 

Cacodyl  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  boiling  at  170O  C.  (3380  P.), 
and  crystallizing  at  6^  C.  (42.80  F.)  in  large  transparent  prisms.  It  smells 
like  alkarsin,  and  is  even  more  inflammable.  At  a  temperature  below 
redness  it  is  resolved  into  metallic  arsenic  and  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  methane 
and  1  vol.  ethene :  2K^fiJEL^  a  AS4  +  2CH4  -f  C^U^. 

Cacodyl  instantly  takes  fire  when  poured  out  into  air  or  oxygen  or  chlo- 
rine. With  very  limited  access  of  air  it  throws  off  white  fumes,  passing 
into  oxide  and  ultimately  into  cacodylic  acid :  it  combines  also  directly 
with  sulphur.  It  can  take  up  2  atoms  of  a  monad  or  1  atom  of  a  dyad 
element,  forming  compounds  like  the  chloride,  A8,(CH,)4Cl,aaaA8(CH,),Cl, 
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and  the  oxide,  As^(CU^)fif  in  which  the  arsenic  is  trivalent ;  or  again,  6 
atoms  of  a  monad  or  3  atoms  of  a  djad  element,  forming  compounds  like 
the  trichloride,  Asg(CH3)4Cl«  ss  2A8(CIIs)jCls,  in  which  the  arsenic  is 
quinquivalent.  These  last-mentioned  bodies  are  the  most  stable  of  all  the 
cacodjl  compounds. 

Cacodyl  Chloride  or  Araen-chhrodimeihide,  A8(CH3)|C1,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling alkarsin  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  better,  by  mixing  the 
dilute  alcoholic  solutions  of  alkarsin  and  mercuric  chloride,  distilling  the 
resulting  precipitate  of  caoody lie  chloromercurate,  A^{C\i^fi,2YLgC\^,  with 
yery  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digesting  the  distillate  for  several  days 
in  a  sealed  bulb  apparatus  with  calcium  chloride  and  quicklime,  and  finally 
distilling  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Cacodyl  chloride  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  does  not  fume  in  the  air,  but 
emits  an  intensely  poisonous  vapor.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  insoluble 
in  that  liquid  and  in  ether,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  boiling 
point  of  this  compound  is  a  little  above  10(P  C. ;  its  vapor  is  colorless, 
sponttUieously  inflammable  in  the  air,  and  has  a  density  of  4.56.  Dilute 
nitric  acid  dissolves  the  chloride  without  change  ;  with  the  concentrated 
acid  ignition  and  explosion  occur.  Cacodyl  chloride  combines  with  cuprous 
chloride,  forming  a  white,  insoluble,  crystalline  double  salt,  containing 
As,(CH^4Cl,.Cu,Cl, ;  also  with  cacodyl  oxide.  It  forms  a  thick,  viscid 
hydrate,  easily  dehydrated  by  calcium  chloride.  Cacodyl  trichloride^ 
As(CH,)2Cl„  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
oaoodylic  acid : 

As(CH,),0(OH)    -f    2PCI4    =s    A8(CH5),C1,    +    2P0C1,    +    HCl ; 

also  by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  the  mtmochloride.  Prepared  by  the 
first  method,  it  forms  splendid  large  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  instantly 
decomposed,  between  40O  and  5UO  C.  (104-127O  P.),  into  methyl  chloride 
and  arsen-monomethyl  chloride : 

As(CH3),Cl,    saa    CHjCl    +     A8(CH,)a, . 

Cacodyl  Iodide,  As(CH,),I,  is  a  ihin,  yellowish,  heavy  liquid,  of  offensive 
odor,  prepared  by  distilling  alkarsin  with  strong  solution  of  hydriodic 
acid.  A  yellow  crystalline  oxyiodide  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  Cacodyl 
bromide  And  Jluoride  have  also  been  obtained. 

Cacodyl  Cyanide,  As(CH8),CN,  is  easily  formed  by  distilling  alkarsin  with 
strong  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  mercuric  cyanide.  Above  330  C.  (91. 40  F.),  it 
is  a  colorless,  ethereal  liquid,  but  below  that  temperature  it  crystallises  in 
colorless  four-sided  prisms,  of  beautiful  diamond  lustre.  It  boils  at  about 
140O  C.  (2840  F.),  and  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  takes  fire  only 
when  heated.  The  vapor  of  this  substance  is  most  fearfully  poisonous :  the 
atmospheris  of  a  room  is  said  to  be  so  far  contaminated  by  the  evaporation 
of  a  few  grains  of  it  as  to  cause  instantaneous  numbness  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  vertigo,  and  even  unconsciousness. 

Cacodyl  Oxide,  ASj(CHj)40,  is  formed  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  cacodyl. 
When  air  is  allowed  access  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  alkarsin,  so  slowly 
that  no  sensible  rise  of  temperature  followSy  that  body  is  gradually  con- 
verted into  a  thick,  syrupy  liquid,  full  of  crystals  of  cacodylic  acid.  On 
dissolving  this  mass  in  water,  and  distilling,  water  having  the  odor  of 
alkarsin  passes  over,  and  afterwards  an  oily  liquid,  which  is  the  cacodyl 
oxide.     Impure  cacodylic  acid  remains  in  the  retort. 

Cacodyl  oxide,  purified  by  rectification  from  caustic  baryta,  is  a  colorless, 
^ily  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  solidifying 
at  — 260  C.  (—130  p.),  and  boiling  at  150O  C.  (302©  p.).  It  strongly  re- 
sembles alkarsin  in  odor,  in  its  relations  to  solvents,  and  in  the  greater 
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number  of  its  reactions ;  but  it  neither  fames  in  the  air,  nor  takes  fire  at 
common  temperatures  :  its  vapor  mixed  with  air,  and  heated  to  about  88^  C., 
(190.40  F.)j  explodes  with  violence.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  hjdrobro- 
mic,  and  hydriodic  acids,  forming  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  of  caoodyL 
Cacodyl  dioxide^  As,(CH,)40„  is  the  thick  syrupy  liquid  produced  by  the 
slow  oxidation  of  caoodyl  or  of  alkarsin.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and 
then  yields  a  distillate  of  caoodyl  monoxide,  with  a  residue  ci  oaoodylio 
acid : 

2As,(CH,),0,    +    H,0    =    As,(CHJ^O    +    2A8(CH0^(OH). 

Cacodylic  or  Dimethyl-arsenic  Add^  u'^^-^'^x  ^^n  >  ^^^  called  AUcargetu 

— ^This  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action  of  oxygen  at  a  low  iemperar 
ture  upon  caoodyl  or  alkarsin  in  presence  of  water :  it  is  best  jnrepared  by 
adding  mercuric  oxide  to  alkarsin,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water  and  arti- 
ficially cooled,  until  the  mixture  loses  all  odor,  and  afterwards  decompos- 
ing any  mercuric  cacodylate  that  may  have  been  formed,  by  the  cautious 
addition  of  more  alkarsin.  The  liquid  yields,  by  evaporation  to  dryness  and 
solution  in  alcohol,  crystals  of  -cacodylic  acid.  The  sulphide  and  other 
compounds  of  cacodyl  yield  the  same  substance  on  exposure  to  air.  Caco- 
dylic  acid  forms  brilliant,  colorless,  brittle  crystals,  which  have  the  form 
of  a  modified  square  prism  :  it  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  deliquescent 
in  a  moist  atmosphere.  It  is  not  at  all  poisonous,  though  it  contains  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
but  not  in  ether :  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  When  mixed  with 
alkalies  and  evaporated,  it  leaves  a  gummy  amorphous  mass.  With  the 
oxides  of  silver  and  mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  it  yields  orystallizable 
compounds.  It  unites  with  caoodyl  oxide,  and  forms  a  variety  of  combi- 
nations with  metallic  salts.  Cacodylic  acid  is  exoeedingly  stable :  it  is 
not  affected  by  red  fuming  nitric  acid,  nitromuriatio  acid,  or  even  chromic 
acid  in  solution  :  it  may  be  boiled  with  these  substances  without  the  least 
change.  It  is  deoxidized,  however,  by  phosphorous  aoid  and  stannous 
chloride,  yielding  cacodyl  oxide.  Dry  hydriodic  aoid  gas  decomposes  it, 
with  production  of  water,  cacodyl  iodide,  and  free  iodine.  With  dry  hy- 
drochloric acid  gas,  or  with  the  concentrated  aqueous  acid,  cacodylic  acid 
unites  directly,  forming  the  compound  As(CH,),02H.HCl.  But  by  expos- 
ing cacodylic  acid  for  a  long  time  to  a  stream  of  hydrochloric  aoid  gas, 
arsen-monomethyl  dicloride  is  obtained,  together  with  watar  and 
methyl  chloride : 

As(CH,),0,H    -I-     3HC1    =    As(CH,)Cl,    -|-     2H,0    -*-    CH,a. 

Phosphorus  pentachl(N'ide  converts  cacodylic  acid,  into  cacodylic  trichloride 
(p.  681). 

Cacodyl  Sulphide,  As^iCUi)^^  is  formed  by  adding  barium  sulphide  to 
crude  cacodyl,  or  by  distilling  barium  sulphydrate  with  cacodyl  chloride. 
It  is  a  transparent  liquid  which  retains  its  fluidity  at  — 40O,  and  boils  at 
a  temperature  considerably  above  lOOO  C. 

Caoxlyl  disulphide,  As,(CH,)4S„  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphur  on 
cacodyl  or  the  monosulphide,  or  by  treating  cacodylic  acid  with  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  in  a  vessel  externally  cooled.  It  separates  from  the  solu- 
tion in  large  rhombic  crystals.  Its  alcoholic  solution  yields  with  various 
metallic  solutions,  precipitates  consisting  of  salts  of  thiocacodylio 
acid,  As(CH3),S(SH),  analogous  to  cacodylic  aoid.  The  lead  salt, 
As,(ClI,)4S4Pb,  forms  small  white  crystals. 

▲raenmonometliyl,  A8(CHg). — This  radicle,  which  is  not  known  in 
state,  is  either  bivalent  or  quadrivalent.      Its  dichlonde^ 
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A8(CH,)C1,,  is  produced  either  bj  the  deoomposition  of  oaoodyl  trichloride 
bj  heat :  A8(CH,)2Cl3  s  As(CH,)Cl,  +  CU,C1 ;  or  by  the  prolonged  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  caoodylic  acid.  It  is  a  oolorlees,  heavy  mobile 
liqaid,  having  a  strong  reducing  power ;  it  boils  at  133^  C.  (271.4P  F.). 
Its  vapor  exerts  a  most  violent  action  on  the  mucous  membranes ;  on 
smelling  it,  the  eyes,  nose,  and  whole  face  swell  up,  and  a  peculiar  lanci- 
nating pain  is  felt,  extending  down  to  the  throat.  The  tetrachloride, 
A»(CU^}Cl^,  is  obtained  in  large  crystals  by  passing  chlorine  over  a  mix- 
ture of  the  diohloride  and  carbon  bisulphide  cooled  to  — lOO  C.  (1^  F.). 
It  is  very  unstable,  decomposing  even  near  (P  into  methyl  chloride  and 
araenious  chloride,  AsClf  There  is  also  a  chlorobromide,  As(CU,)ClBr, 
and  a  di -iodide,  AsCCHs)!,. 

The  oxide,  A8(GH3)0,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  diohloride  with  po- 
tassium carbonate,  formH  large  cubical  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  resolved  by  distillation  with  potash  into  arsenious  oxide 
and  cacodyl  oxide :  4As(CH,}0  a  AsjO,  +  As,(CH3)40. 

Arsenmkktflic  Add,  As(CH,)0(OH)^  is  obtained  as  a  silver-salt  by  de- 
composing arsenmethyl  diohloride  with  a  slight  excess  of  silver-oxide ; 
and  this  salt,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  acid,  which  re- 
mains on  evaporation  in  the  form  of  a  laminated  mass.     It  is  bibasic. 

Artenmethyl  sulphide,  As(CH,)S,  is  obtained  as  a  white  mass  by  passing 
hydrogen  sulphide  over  the  diohloride. 

On  comparing  the  combining  or  equivalent  values  of  the  several  arsen- 
ides of  methyl,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  all  unite  with  elementary  bodies 
and  compound  radicles,  in  such  proportions  as  to  form  compounds  in  which 
the  arsenic  is  either  trivalent  or  quinquivalent,  the  last-mentioned  com- 
pounds being  by  far  the  most  stable.     Thus  : 

Arsenmonomethyl,  A8(CH,),  is  bi-  and  quadri-valent,  forming  the  chlo- 
rides As(CH,)CL  and  As(CH3)Cl4. 

Arsendimethyl,  AsCCH,).,  is  unl-  and  tri-valent,  forming  the  chlorides 
A8(CH,),Cl  and  A8(CH,),Cl,. 

Arsentrimethyl,  As(CH,)„  is  bivalent  only,  and  forms  the  chloride 
As(CH3),Clr 

Arsentrimethylium,  or  Tetramethylarsonium,  As(CHs)4,  is  univalent, 
forming  the  chloride  A9(CB.^JCl. 


AVTIIIOHT-BASBB  OB  STIBIITBB. 

Of  these  only  the  tertiary  bases  and  the  corresponding  stibonium-oom* 
pounds  are  known. 

Triethylatlblne  or  Stlbethyl,  SbCCjHs),,  is  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling ethyl  iodide  with  an  alloy  of  antimony  and  potassium.  It  is  a 
transparent,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  penetrating  odor  of  onions.  It 
boils  at  1580  C.  (136.4P  F.),  In  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  emits 
a  dense  white  fume,  and  frequently  even  takes  fire,  burning  with  a  white 
brilliant  flame.  It  is  analogous  in  many  of  its  reactions  to  triethylamine, 
but  has  much  more  powerful  combining  tendencies,  uniting  readily  with 
2  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine,  and  1  atom  of  oxygen  or  sulphur, 
thereby  forming  compounds  in  which  the  antimony  is  quinquivalent, 
such  9S  Sb(C,H5),CI„  Sb(C,H5),0,  etc.  The  same  tendency  to  act  as  a 
blTalent-radicle  is,  however,  exhibited  by  triethylamine,  which,  though 
it  does  not  unite  directly  with  elementary  bodies,  can  nevertheless  take  up 
a  molecule  of  hydrogen  chloride,  ethyl  iodide,  etc.,  likewise  producing 
compounds  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  quinquivalent,  e.  g,, 

N(C,H5),HC1,    N(C3H4),(C,H,)I,  etc. 
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Stibethyl  oxide,  Sb(C,H5)jO,  forms  a  yiscid,  transparent,  bitter,  non- 
poisonous  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  not  volatile  without  de- 
composition. Treated  with  acids,  it  forms  crystallizable  salts  containing 
2  molecules  of  a  monatomic  or  1  molecule  of  a  diatomic  acid  radicle,  e.  g. : 
Sb(C,H6),(N0j)j,  Sb(C,H5)8S04,  etc.  The  sulphide,  Sb(C,H5),S,  forma  beau- 
tiful  crystals  of  silvery-  lustre,  soluble  in  water  and  aloohol.  Their  taste 
is  bitter,  and  their  odor  similar  to  that  of  mercaptan.  The  solution  of 
this  compound  exhibits  the  deportment  of  an  alkaline  sulphide  :  it  pre- 
cipitates metals  from  their  solutions  as  sulphides,  a  soluble  salt  of  stibethjl 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  This  deportment,  indeed,  affords  the 
simplest  means  of  preparing  the  salts  of  stibethyl.  The  chloride, 
Sb(C2H5),Clj,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  the  odor  of  turpentine  oil.  The 
iodide,  Sb(C2Hg)3l2)  forms  colorless  needles  of  intensely  bitter  taste. 

The  analogy  of  triethylstibine  to  triethylamine  is  best  exhibited  in  its 
deportment  with  ethyl  iodide.  The  two  substances  combine,  forming 
tetrethy Istibonium  iodide,  SbCCsH^)^!,  from  which  silver  oxide 
separates  a  powerful  alkaline  base  analogous  to  tetrethy lammonium  hy- 
droxide : 

N(C,H5),(0H)  Sb(C,H^,OH, 

A  series  of  analogous  substances  exists  in  the  methyl  series.  They  have 
been  examined  by  Landolt,  who  has  described  several  of  their  compounds, 
and  separated  the  methyl-antimony-base  analogous  to  tetramethylamjno- 
nium  hydrate. 

The  iodide,  Sb(CH3)4l,  produced  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  upon 
trimethylstibine,  Sb(CH,)s,  crystallizes  in  white  six-sided  tables,  which 
are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It 
has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat.  When 
treated  with  silver  oxide,  it  yields  a  powerfully  alkaline  solution,  exhibit- 
ing all  the  properties  of  potash,  from  which,  on  evaporation,  a  white  crystal- 
line mass,  the  hydroxide  of  tetramethyUtiboniwn,  Sb(CH3)4(OH),  crystallizes. 
This  compound  forms  an  acid  sulphate,  Sb(CH3)4S04U,  which  crystallizeB 
in  tables. 

Blamethyl  or  Trlethylbismuthine,  BiCC^H^),,  analogous 
in  composition  to  triethylstibine  and  triethylarsine,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  ethyl  iodide  on  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  potassium,  and  is  extracted 
from  the  residue  by  ether.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1.82, 
has  a  most  nauseous  odor,  and  emits  vapors  which  take  fire  in  contact  with 
the  air.    It  unites  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  and  nitrio  aoid. 


DIATOMIC  BABBB  OF  THE  PHOSPHORUS  AKD  ABSBinC  SBBIB8. 

The  action  of  ethene  bromide  on  triethylphosphine  gives  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  two  crystalline  bromides,  according  to  tke  proportions  in  which 
the  substances  are  brought  in  contact.  These  bromides  are  C^HigPBr,  =s 
(CjHg),?  +  CjH^Br,  and  C„H„P,Bra  =  2(0^^^;),?  +  CjH^Brj.  The  first  of 
these  compounds  is  the  bromide  of  a  phosphonium  in  which  3  atoms  of 
hydrogen  are  replaced  by  ethyl  and  1  atom  by  the  univalent  radicle  bro- 
methyl,  CjH^Br,  namely,  [  (CjH^Br)  (CjHj),?]  Br.  Half  the  bromine  in  this 
salt  is  unaffected  by  the  action  of  silver-salts ;  it  may  accordingly  be  desig- 
nated as  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethyl-phasphonium.  Numerous  salts  of  this 
compound  are  known,  but  the  free  base  cannot  be  obtained,  since  silver 
oxide  eliminntp8  the  latent  bromine,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  base 
containing  [C,UjO)(G(Hg)3P]OH.    The  second  compound  is  the  dibromid« 
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of  ethene-hexethyl-diphotphonium  [(C2H4)(C2H,),P2]Br,.  This  radicle,  analo* 
gous  to  diammoniam,  N,Ug,  forms  a  series  of  very  stable  and  beaatiful 
salts,  eepeoiallj  an  iodide,  which  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  In  all 
these  salts  the  base,  which  is  composed  of  1  atom  of  ethene,  6  atoms  of 
ethyl,  and  2  atoms  of  phosphorus,  is  united  with  2  equivalents  of  univa- 
lent acid  radicle;  the  platinum-salt  contains  (C,H4)(C|H(),P,Br,PtCl4. 
The  very  caustic  and  stable  base  has  the  composition  [(C,H4)(C,U5)fP,] 
(OH),. 

The  dibromide  of  ethene-hexethyl-diphosphonium  may  be  formed  by  the 
action  of  triethylphosphine  upon  the  brominated  bromide  which  has  been 
mentioned  as  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  ethene  dibromide  upon  tri« 
ethylphosphine :  C8H,gPBr,.(C,H,)3P  =  Ci4H54PjBr^  If  the  triethylphoe- 
phine  be  replaced  in  this  process  by  ammonia  or  by  monamines  in  general, 
or  by  monarsines,  an  almost  unlimited  series  of  diatomic  salts  may  be 
formed,  in  which  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  or  phosphorus  and  arsenic  are 
associated. 

Thus  the  action  of  ammonia,  of  ethylamine,  and  triethylarsine,  gives 
rise  respectively  to  the  following  compounds : 

''Sh'aloJ^uT*:'^*"!- }     [(C,H^(C.H.).H.PN]Bv 

''K^om'Sm*'^"'!'''!' }     [(C.HJ(C,H.)APN]Br,. 

Dibromide  of  Bthene-hexethy  I-  >      r  /tl  w  \  /r«  u  \  t>  a  „  t  u. 
phoepharsonium      .     .     .   /     [(0|H,)(C,H5).PA8]Br,. 

Treated  with  silver  oxide  those  bromides  yield  the  very  caustic  diatomic 


^^^^^Z^'^^yy  ]     t(C.H,)(CH.).H.PN](OH).. 

^'^^ip^^^Z^*^*"'^'^-  }     [( C.H0(C,H.).H,PN](OH).. 

"Ch:lniSS't''!"!^^!- }     [(C,H,)(C.H.).PAs](OH).. 

The  arsenic  bases,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  ethene  dibromide, 
give  rise  to  perfectly  analogous  results.  The  limits  of  this  Manual  will 
not  permit  us  to  examine  these  compounds  in  detail. 


ORGANO-BORON  COMPOUNDS. 

Boric  Trlethlde,orBorethyl,  BCC^Hj),,  discovered  by  Prank- 
land,  is  obtained,  together  with  ainc-ethoxide,  by  treating  triethylic  borate 
with  zinc-ethide  :-^ 

B(OC,H^),    +    SZnCCjHj),    =    SZnCOCjHj),    +     B(C,H4),. 

It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pungent  odor,  irritating  the 
eyes,  of  sp.  gr.  0.696  at  23©  C.  (73.40  F.),  and  boiling  at  950  C.(203O  F.). 
Borethyl  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  slowly  decomposed  when  left  in 
prolonged  contact  with  it.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  Ukes  fire,  burning 
with  a  beautiful  green  and  somewhat  smoky  flame.  It  combines  with  am- 
monia, forming  the  compound  NH,.B(C,H8),.  By  the  gradual  action  of 
dry  air,  and  ultimately  of  dry  oxygen,  borethyl  is  converted  into  the  dl- 

ethylio  ether  of  ethylboric  acid,  (C,H5)B<^&S*  ,  a  liquid  boilimr.  with 
68  *   * 
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partial  decomposition,  between  950  and  1150  G.  (203O  and  2390  p.),  bnt 
distilling  nnchanged  under  reduced  pressure.  In  contact  with  water  this 
liquid  is  immediatelj  transformed  into  ethylboric  acid,  (C,H5)B(0H),. 

DiboricEthopentetkoxide*ioTEthopeJiteihyl&ie),B^(C^lis,)iOCfif)^, 
is  formed  bj  heating  2  molecules  of  boric  ether  with  1  molecule  of  zinc 
ethide : — 

2B(0C,H,),  +  Zn(C,H,),  =  Zn<^«?^  +  B,(C,H,)(0C,H4),  . 

It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  about  120O  C.  (2480  p.),  and 
condensing  unchanged.  Its  vapor-densitj,  taken  between  1140  and  120^ 
C.  (237.20  and  248^  F.),  is  69  (H  =1), which  represents  a  four-volume  con- 
densation, indicating  that  the  compound,  in  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the 
gaseous  state,  is  broken  up  into  diethjlic  ethjlborate  and  boric  ether : — 

B,(C,H5)(OC,H5),    =     (C,H5)B(0CA),    =     BCOC^H^),  , 

just  as  sal-ammoniac,  NH4CI,  is  resolved  by  heat  into  NH,  and  HCl,  which 
together  occupy  four  volumes  of  vapor  (p.  246).  A  similar  deportment  is 
exhibited  by  ammonioboric  methide,  NUg.BCCHj)^,  which  is  resolved  by 
heat  into  NH,  and  B(GU3)„  the  mixed  vapor  resulting  from  the  decompo- 
sition having  also  a  four-volume  condensation.  These  results  render  it 
probable  that  the  compounds  under  consideration  have  a  constitution 
analogous  to  that  of  the  ammonium  salts,  and  that  boron,  though  gene- 
rally triadic,  may,  like  nitrogen,  enter  into  combination  also  as  a  pentad. 
On  this  view  the  constitution  of  anunonioboric  methide  and  diboric  etho- 
pentethoxide  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulsB  :^ 

NH,  (C,Hj^B(OC,H,), 

il  il 

B(CH,),  B(0C,H4), 

Ammonioborio  Diborlo 

methide.  Ethopentethoxide. 

In  contact  with  water,  diboric  ethopentethoxide  is  immediately  decomposed 
into  boric  acid,  ethyl-boric  acid,  and  alcohol : — 

B,(C,Hj)(0C,H,)6  +  5H,0  =  B(OH),  +  (CA)B(OH),  +  SC.HjCOH). 

Boric  DiethyUthoxide,  (C,H5),B(OCjH5),  is  produced  by  boiling 
boric  ether  with  2  molecules  of  zinc  ethide  : — 

B(OC,H^,    +     2Zn(C,Hj),     =    2Zn<^»,^^    +      (C,H,),B(OC»H,). 

When  purified  by  distillation  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  it  is 
a  colorless,  mobile  pungent  liquid  boiling  at  102©  C.  (215. 6O  P.),  and 
having  at  135.50  C.  (275.90  p.)  a  vapor-density  of  66.6  (Ha=l),  indi- 
eating  a  normal  two-volume  condensation.  It  takes  fire  in  the  air,  and 
burns  with  a  green  flame.  Exposed  to  dry  air  and  then  to  oxygen,  it  oxi- 
dizes to  boric  ethylodiethoxide,  (C2H5)B(OC2H5),. 

Boric  Diethylhydroxide,  (C,H4),B(0H),  formed  by  a^tating  boric 
diethyl-ethoxide  with  water,  is  a  spontaneously  inflammable  ethereal 
liquid,  resembling  boric  ethide,  and  decomposing  when  distilled. 

Boric  Ethyl-hydroxethoxide,  (C,Hj)B<^^»^5  ,  is  formed  by  ex- 
posing the  last  compound  in  a  cooled  vessel  to  a  slow  current  of  dry  air. 
It  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  solidifies  below  80  C.  (46.4©  P.) 

*  This  and  the  following  compounds  hnvc  quite  recently  been  diicovered  b> 
Frankland  (Proo.  Key.  Soo.  1876,  vol.  xxv.  p.  196). 
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to  a  white  crystalline  body  smelling  like  boretliide,  and  haying  a  pungent 
taste.   It  is  rapidly  deoomposed  by  water  into  ethylborio  aoid  and  alcohol : 

(C,H6)B(0H)(0C,Ey  +  H,0  =  (C,H4)B(0H),  +  CfifiR. 

It  is  not  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  cannot  be  distilled  under  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure  without  decomposition. 

BorioTrimethide,  or  Bor-methyl,  B(CH,)g,  obtained  like  the 
ethyl-compound,  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  condenses  to  a  liquid  at  low  tem- 
peratures.   It  unites  with  ammonia,  forming  the  compound  HsNUBCCHf)}. 


ORGANO-SaiCON  COMPOUNDS. 


Silicon  is  a  tetrad  element,  and  forms  with  alcohol-radicles  compounds 
bearing  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  hydrocarbons. 

Blllolo-Tetramethlde,  Si(G Jj)^,  is  produced  by  heating  sili- 
con tetrachloride  with  zinc  methide  : — 

SiCl^    +    2Zn(CHj),    s    2ZnCl,    +     Si(CH,)^ . 

It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  which  boils  at  30O  C.  (86^  P.),  is  not  decomposed  by 
water,  and  reacts  generally  like  a  hydrocarbon,  viz.,  tetramethyl-methane. 

Blllclc  Tetrethlde,  Si(C2H5)4,  prepared  like  the  methyl-com- 
pound, is  a  liquid  boiling  at  1530  C.  (307.40  p.).    With  chlorine  it  yields 

the  monochlorinated  derivative,  Si  i  ^^^^^^»,which  boils  at  1850  C.(3650  y.) 
and  reacts  exactly  like  the  chloride  of  a  hydrocarbon,  being  converted  by 
potassium  acetate  into  the  acetic  ether.  Si  4  X  g/Qfj  tk  q\  >  which  boils  at 
211<^  G.  (411.80  p.),  and  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  into  acetic  acid,  and  an 
alcohol  having  the  composition  Si  J  X  ^  ^ff„  .  This  alcohol  is  a  liquid  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  boiling  at  190O  C.^  (374P  P.). 

Silicic  tetrethide  and  its  derivatives  may  be  regarded  as  wmyl-compownd* 
in  which  1  atom  of  carbon  is  replaced  by  silicon  ;  thus  : 

Si(C,H5)4  ass    SiCjHjo Silioononane, 

SiK^^v)j  «-    SiCaHijCl    •    .     .    •     Silicononyl  chloride, 

^*  { C^H^.o!c,H  O     =    SiC8H^(O.C,H30)     .  "         acetate, 

^*{c^H%H)  '^    SiC8H,,(0H)   ...  "         alcohol. 


Si 


Ethylated  Slllclo  Bthers. — When  normal  silicic  ether, 
Si(OCjH5)4,  is  heated  with  zinc-ethyl  and  sodium,  one  or  all  of  the  ethoxyl- 
gronps  are  replaced  by  ethyl,  the  product  being  a  mixture  of  mono-,  di-, 
and  triethylated  silicic  ethers,  and  silicic  tetrethide,  which  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation. 

Triethvlsilicic  ether,  (C,H5),Si.(OC,H5),  or  Silicoheptyl-ethyl  oxide, 
8iC«H,vO.C,H5,  is  a  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0.841  at  OO  C.,  boiling  at 
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1530  G.  (307.40  p.),  insoluble  in  water.  Treated  with  aoetio  anhjdride, 
it  yields  an  acetio  ether,  convertible  by  the  action  of  potash  into  triethyl 
silicon-hydroxide,  (C,H5),Si(0H),  which  is  a  tertiary  silicic  alcohol, 
analogous  to  triethyl-carbinol ,  and  is  hence  called  trlethyl-silicol. 
It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  smelling  like  camphor,  insoluble  in  water, 
boiling  at  154^  C.  (309.2O  F.). 

Diethylsilicic  ether  ^  (CjB^fii (OCgHg),,  is  a  fragrant  liquid,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  boiling  at  155.80  C.(312.4P  P.),  and  having  a  specific  gravi^ 
of  0.875  at  00  C.  When  heated  with  acetyl  chloride,  it  yields  the  com- 
pounds (C,H5),Si(0CjH4)a  and  (CgH5)2SiCl,.  The  latter  is  a  fuming 
liquid,  boUing  at  1480  C.  (298.40  P.),  and  converted  by  water  into  di- 
ethylsilicic oxide  (C,H0)^iO,  analogous  to  diethyl  ketone,  (fijEL^jCO. 

Mo nethyl  silicic  ether ,  (C^jt)Si(OC,Hg)„  is  a  liquid  smelling  like 
camphor,  boiling  at  1590  C.  (318.20  p.),  slowly  decomposed  by  water. 
Heated  with  acetyl  chloride,  it  yields  ethylsilicon  trichloride, 
(C,Hj)SiCl5,  a  strongly  fuming  liquid  which  boils  at  lOOO,  and  is  con- 
verted by  water  into  ethylsilicic  or  silicopropionic  acid,  G^H^. 
SiO.OH.  This  acid  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  smoulders  away 
when  heated  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  aqueous  potash  and  soda,  forming 
silioo-propio  nates. 


ORGANO-METALLIG  GOMPOUNDS. 

The  name  is  especially  applied  to  compounds  of  alcohol-radicles  with 
metals  not  belonging  to  the  pentad  group.  Those  containing  the  more  basic 
metals,  such  as  zinc,  are  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  metals,  or  bet- 
ter, of  their  sodium  alloys,  on  the  alcoholic  iodides  :  6.  ^., 

ZnNa,    +    ^jHjI    «    2NaI    +    Zn(G,H,), 
Zino^sodlam.  Zinc  ethfde. 

Those  containing  the  less  basic  metals  (tin,  lead,  etc.)  are  produced  by  the 
action  of  organo-zinc  or  mercury-compounds  on  metallic  chlorides  :  e.  jf., 

SnGl4    +    2Zn(G,H6)g    «    2ZnCl,    +    Sn(C,H5),. 

Potaaainm  Bthide,  GjHgK,  and  Sodiam  Bthide,  G^H^Na, 

are  known  only  in  combination  or  mixture  with  zinc  ethide,  in  which  state 
they  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  or  sodium  on  zinc  ethide. 
These  compounds  and  their  homologues,  discovered  by  Wankljm,  have 
played  an  important  part  in  chemical  synthesis.  They  absorb  carbon- 
dioxide,  producing  salts  of  the  fatty  acids: 

G,H.N»    +    CO,    =    GjHj.GOjNa. 

Sodium  propionate. 

By  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  they  are  converted  into  ketones: 
2G,H5Na    +    GO    =    Na,    +    (C,H4),G0. 

Magnesium  Bthlde,  Mg(G,H5),. — ^When  ethyl  iodide  is  heated 
with  magnesium  filings  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  is  excluded,  magne- 
sium ethiodide  is  formed  in  the  ^st  instance  according  to  the  equation : 


Mg    +    G,HJ    «    Mg<J^«^- 
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and  this  oomponndy  when  heated,  is  resolved  into  iodide  and  ethide : 


2Mg<f 


A    .    Mgl,    +     Mg(C,H,),. 


Magnesium  ethide  is  a  liquid  which  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air, 
and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  ethane : 

Mg(C,H5),    +     H,0    =    2C,H«    +    MgO. 

Zlno  Bthlde  or  Zino-ethyl,  Zn(C,U5)t,  is  formed  by  heating 
ethyl  iodide  with  zinc  in  a  sealed  glass  tube,  or  lor  larger  quantities,  in  a 
strong  and  well-closed  copper  cylinder.  The  reaction  takes  place  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  magnesium,  zinc  ethiodide,  Zn(C,U5)I,  being  formed 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which,  when  distilled  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  is  resolved  into  zinc-iodide  and  zino-ethide, 
the  latter  distilling  over. 

Zino-ethide  is  a  mobile  and  very  volatile  disagreeable-smelling  liquid, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.182,  and  boiling  at  118©  C.  (244.40  F.).  It 
takes  fire  instantly  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  diffusing  white  fumes 
of  zinc  oxide.  Water  decomposes  it  violently,  with  formation  of  zinc  hy- 
droxide, and  evolution  of  ethane : 

Zn(C,H,),    +     2H,0    =    ZnH,0,    +    2C,H,. 

When  gradually  mixed  with  dry  oxygen  ^  it  passes  through  two  stages  of 

{C  H 
Q?,  A     ,      and 

finally  zinc-ethoxide,  Zn (OC^H^),.  With  iodine  and  other  halogens, 
the  reaction  also  takes  place  by  two  stages,  but  consists  in  the  successive 
substitution  of  the  halogen  for  the  ethyl ;  thus  : 

Zn(C,H5),    +     I,    =    C,HJ    +    Zn(C,H6)I, 
and 

Zn(C,H4)I    +     I.    «    C,HJ    +    Znl,. 

Zino  Methlde,  Zn(CHs)2,  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  a  mobile  spon- 
taneously inflammable  liquid,  which  boils  at  460  C.  (114.80  F.),  and  re- 
sembles the  ethyl  compound  in  all  its  reactions. 

Zino  laoproplde,  ZnCCsH^),,  boils  at  146^  C.  (294.80  P.).  Zino  lao- 
pentide,  or  Zino  amylide,  Zn(C(H,i)„  boils  at  220O  C.  (4280  F.),  and 
fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  but  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously. 

These  organo-zinc  compounds,  discovered  by  Frankland,  are  very  im- 
portant reagents  in  organic  synthesis,  serving  to  effect  the  substitution  of 
the  positive  radicle  ethyl,  etc.,  for  chlorine,  iodine,  and  other  negative 
elements,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  build  up  carbon-compounds  from  others 
lower  in  the  scale.   With  carbon  oxyddoride  (phosgene)  they  form^k  e  t  o  n  e  s : 

COCl,    +     Zn(CH,),    »    Zna,    +     COCCH.,),; 

Acetone. 

also  with  the  chlorides  of  acid  radicles  at  ordinary  temperatures :  e.g., 

2(CH3.C0C1)     +     Zn(C,Hj),    =    ZnCl,    +     2C0<^^} 

Methyl-ethyl'ketone. 

They  also  serve,  as  already  mentioned,  lor  the  preparation  of  othei 
organo-metallic  bodies :  e.  ^., 

ZnCC^H,),      -I-     HgCl,      »    Zna,      -f    HgCC^H^), 
2Zn(C,H4),    +    SnCI^       «    2ZnCl,    +    Sn(C,H,). 
SZnCCjHj),    +    2A8C1,     =    3ZnCl,    +    2A8(C,H5)g. 
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Sulphur  dioxide  Is  abttorbed  bj  these  zinc-oompoands,  with  formation*  of 
the  zinc  salts  of  methyl-  and  ethjl-dithionic  or  sulphinic  acids 
(p.  &82).  Nitrogen  dioxide  dissolves  in  zino-ethide,  forming  a  crystailine 
compound,  which,  by  the  action  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  is  converted 
into  the  zinc  salt  of  dinitroethylic  acid,  GsH^.N^O^H,  the  strootare 
of  which  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  nuuie  out. 

Meroario  Bthide,  HgCOiH^),. — ^This  compound  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  mercuric  chloride  on  zinc  ethide,  but  it  is  more  easily  prepared 
by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  ethyl  iodide  in  presence  of  acetic 
ether: 

2C,H5l    -I-    Na,    +    Hg    =    2NaI    +    Hg(C,Hj),. 

The  acetic  ether  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction ;  nevertheless  its  presence 
appears  to  be  essential. 

Mercuric  ethide  is  a  transparent  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  159^  C. 
(318.20  F.^,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  2.44.  It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame, 
giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  mercurial  vapor.  Chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  remove  one  equivalent  of  ethyl  from  this  compound,  and  take  its 
place,  forming  mercuric  chlorethide,  etc.;  thus: 

Hg(C,H.),    +    CI,    =    C,H,a    +    Hg(C,H,)a. 

A  similar  action  is  exerted  by  acids,  «.  g.y  by  hydxobromio  acid,  the  pro- 
ducts being  ethane  and  mercuric  bromethide : 

Hg(C,H6),    +    HBr    =    C,H.    +    Hg(C,H^Br. 

The  chlorethide  or  bromethide  is  converted  by  water  into  mercuric  ethyl- 
hydrate,  Hg(C2Hg)(0H).  Mercuric  ethide  serves  for  the  preparation  of 
several  other  organo-metallic  bodies. 

Meronrio  Methlde,  HgCCH,),,  prepared  by  similar  processes,  Is  a 
liquid  slightly  soluble  in  water,  boiling  at  95^  C.  (203O  p.),  and  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  3.069. 

Meronrio  laopentlde  or  Amyllde,  HgCCjHu),  is  a  thick  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  l.t>(>,  decomposed  by  distillation. 

Meronrio  AUyUodide,  Hg<[^>^B ,  produced  by  agitating  allyl  iodide 

with  mercury,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  silvery  laminae,  melting  at  1350 
C.  (2750  p.).     With  hydrogen  iodide,  it  yields  mercuric  iodide  and  pro* 

Hg(C,H4)I    +     HI    =    Hgl,    -I-    C,He. 

Alnmlnlam  Methlde,  Al(CHs)„  or  Al/CH,),.  This  compound, 
discovered  by  Buckton  and  Odling,  is  formed  by  heating  mercuric  methide 
with  aluminium.  It  is  a  mobile  liquid,  which  crystallizes  at  a  little  above 
00,  and  boils  at  130O  C.  (2600  F.).  At  and  above  220O  C.  (4280  p.)  the 
density  of  its  vapor,  compared  with  that  of  air,  is  2.8,  Which  is  near  to 
the  theoretical  density  calculated  for  the  formula  A1(CH,),,  namely,  2.5. 
This  seems  to  show  that  the  true  formula  of  the  compound  is  A1(CH,),,  and 
not  Al^CCH,),,  and,  consequently,  that  aluminium  is  a  triad,  not  a  tetrad 
(p.  267).  At  temperatures  near  the  boiling  point,  however,  the  vapor- 
density  becomes  4.4,  approximating  to  the  theoretical  density  calculated 
for  the  formula,  Al2(CH})f. 

Alnminiam  Ethide,  AKC^HOai  or  A1,(C,Hk)c,  resembles  the  methvl 
compound.     It  boils  at  194P  C.  (381.20  p.),  and  iU  vapor  likewise  exhibits, 
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at  temperatares  considerably  above  its  boiling  point,  a  densitj  nearly  eqiial 
to  that  required  by  the  formula  Al(C,li5)„  for  a  two-volume  condensa- 
tion. 

Tin  Compoands.— Tin  forms  two  ethyl-oompounds,  Sn(C,Hg), 
and  SSn(C,Ug)4,  analogous  to  stannous  and  stannic  chloride  ;  also  a  stan- 
noso-stannic  ethide,  Sng(C,H^0,  analogous  in  constitution  to  ethane,  C^H^. 
Stannic  ethide  is  a  saturated  compound,  but  the  other  two  are  unsaturated 
bodies,  capable  of  uniting  with  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  and  acid  radi- 
cles, and  being  thereby  converted  into  compounds  of  the  stannic  type. 

Stavnoub  Bthidb,  Sn(C2H5).. — ^When  ethyl  iodide  and  tinfoil  are  heated 
together  in  a  sealed  glass  tube  to  about  150O  or  180O  C.  (302-356O  F.), 
stannic  iodethtde,8n(C,H5)J„  is  produced,  crystallizing  in  colorless  needles. 
The  same  compound  is  obtained  when  tin  and  ethyl  iodide  are  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated  by  a  concave  mirror.  The  reaction  is  con- 
siderably facilitated  if  the  tin  be  alloyed  with  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of 
sodium.  This  iodide  is  decomposed  by  sodium  or  zinc,  which  abstracts  the 
iodine,  and  leaves  stannous  ethide  in  the  form  of  a  thick,  oily  liquid, 
insoluble  in  water,  having  the  sp.  gr,  1.658,  and  decomposed  by  distilla- 
tion. Stannous  ethide  combines  directly  with  2  atoms  of  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  bromine,  forming  stannic  chlorethide,  8n*^(C2Hj)2Cl|,  etc.  Exposed 
to  the  air,  it  absorb  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  stannic  oxethide, 
Sn^^(C,H()20,  a  whitish,  tasteless,  inodorous  powder,  which  when  treated 
with  oxygen  acids,  yields  well  -  crystallized  stannic  salts,  such  as 
8n(C,H,)j(N0,)„  Sn(C,H5)iS0„  etc. 

Stakvoso-staitvic  Bthidb,  Sn,(C,H5)0,  is  always  produced  in  small 
quantity  when  stannous  ethide  is  prepared  by  the  methods  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  readily  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  digesting  an  alloy  of  1 
part  of  sodium  and  6  parts  of  tin  with  ethyl  iodide,  exhausting  the  mass 
with  ether,  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  and  exhausting  the  residue 
with  alcohol.  The  stannoeo-stannic  ethide,  being  insoluble  in  that  liquid, 
then  remains  behind.  It  is  a  yellow  oil,  boiling  at  180O  C.  (3560  F.), 
combining  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  to  form  two  mole- 
cules of  a  stannic  compound  ;  e.  g. : 

Sn,(C,Hj),    -f    CI,    «    2Sn*^(C,H5),a ; 

Stannlo  ohloro-trlethlde. 

also  with  oxygen,  forming  distannic  oxy-hexethide,  Sn*%(C,H5),0.  This 
oxide  is,  however,  best  obtained  by  distilling  stannic  oxy-diethide, 
Sn»'(CjHj),0  (above  described),  with  potash.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water  ;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline 
reaction.  It  is  easily  acted  upon  by  oxygen-acids,  yielding  the  corre- 
sponding sulphate,  BnJ^C^^^^^  etc. 

STAHiao  Ethidb,  Sn»^(C,H5)4,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  ethide  on 
sUnnic  chloride  ;  also  by  the  distillation  of  stannous  ethide  :  2Sn(C^5), 
a=  Sn  +  Sn(C,H4)4.  It  is  a  colorless,  nearly  odorless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr. 
1.19,  boiling  at  181©  C.  (257.80  F.),  and  very  inflammable,  burning  with 
a  highly  luminous  flame.  When  treated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  etc.,  or 
with  acids,  it  forms  substitution-products  :  thus,  with  iodine,  it  splits  up 
into  ethyl  iodide  and  stannic  iodotriethide : 

Bn(C,H.),    +    I,    =    CjHjI    -t-    Sn(C,H5)J, 

with  strong  hydrochloric  add,  it  yields  ethane  and  stannic  chlorotriethide, 
Sn(C,H,)4  +  HCl  =  C,H«  +  8n(C,H5),Cl. 
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StannouB  Methide,  Sii(CH,)s,  and  Stannic  Methide,  SnCCH,)^, 
resemble  the  oorrespoudlng  ethyl  compounds,  and  are  obtained  by  similar 
reactions. 

Plumbic  Ethlde,  Pb(C,H5)  ^,  is  prodaoed  by  the  action  of  plumbic 
chloride  on  zinc  ethide  : 

2Zn(C2H5),    +    2PbCl,    =    2ZnCl,    +    Pb    +    PKC^,)^. 

It  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid,  soluble  in  ether  but  not  in  water.  When 
protected  from  the  air,  it  boils,  with  partial  decomposition,  at  about  200O 
C.  (3920  F.).  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  act  violently  upon  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  stannic  ethide,  forming  plumbic  chloro-triethide,  Pb(C,H^),Cl,  etc. 
Plumbic  ethide  is  interesting,  as  affording  a  proof  that  lead  is  really  a 
tetrad. 


ALPEH7DE8. 


Thbsb  are  bodies  containing  the  bivalent  group  CO,  associated,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  a  monatomic  alcohol  radicle,  and  on  the  other  with  hydro- 
gen ;  e.y., 

H— CO— CH,  H— CO— C^H, 

Acetic  aldehyde.  Valerie  aldehyde. 

They  are  derived  from  primary  alcohols  by  elimination  of  one  or  more 
molecules  of  hydrogen  (Us)*  without  introduction  of  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  oxygen,  so  that  they  hold  a  position  intermediate  between  the  alco- 
hols and  the  acids  ;  thus  : 

CHa  CH*  CH* 

I  I  i 

H.C— 0— H  0=c:— H  O— C— 0— H 

Kthyl  Acetic  Acetic 

alcohol.  aldehyde.  acid. 

The  hydrogen  eliminated  in  the  conversion  of  a  primary  alcohol  into  an 
aldehyde  is  that  which  belongs  to  the  group  CH^OH  ;  consequently  a  mon- 
atomic alcohol  can  yield  but  one  aldehyde ;  but  a  diatomic  alcohol  can 
yield  two,  by  removal  of  H,  and  of  2H,;  a  triatomic  alcohol  three,  and  so  on. 
At  present,  however,  we  are  acquainted  only  with  aldehydes  derived  from 
monatomic  and  diatomic  alcohols. 


Aldehydes  derived  from  Monatomio  Aloohols. 

Of  these  aldehydes  there  are  two  series  belonging  to  the  fatty  groups 
viz. : — 

1.  Aldehydes f  C^H^qO,  corresponding  with  the  Fatty  txctds. 


Formic  aldehyde 
Acetic  aldehyde 
Propionic  aldehyde 
Butyric  aldehyde 
Valeric  aldehyde 


CH,0 

CjH^O 

CjHjO 

C^HsO 

C«H,oO 


Caproic  aldehyde      .  .  C,H|,0 

(Enanthylic  aldehyde  .  C^Hj^O 

Caprylic  aldehyde     .  .  C^H^O 

Euodio  aldehyde        .  .  C^UgO. 
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2.  Aldehydes,  C^Hj^^^O,  corresponding  with  the  Acrylic  adds. 

Acrylic  aldehjde,  or  Acrolein      .         .        .     CjH^O 
CrotoDic  aldehyde C^H^O. 

All  these  aldehydes  contain  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  cor- 
responding alcohols,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen  less  than  the  corresponding 

acids. 

The  aldehydes  of  the  fatty  groaps  are  produced :  1.  By  oxidation  of 
primary  alcohols,  either  by  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  or  by  that 
of  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate  or  man- 
ganese dioxide,  or  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  alcohol  diluted  with 
water,  the  chlorine  in  this  case  decomposing  the  water,  and  thus  acting  as 
&u  oxidizing  agent ;  e.  g. : — 

CH,  CHj 

I  +        0        =        H,0        -1-  I 

CHjOH  COH 

Ethyl  AloohoL  Acetic  aldehyde. 

2.  By  distilling  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  calcium  salt  of  the  corre- 
sponding acid  with  calcium  formate  ;  e.  g, : — 

CH3.CO.OH  +  H.CO.OH  =  CO,  +  H,0  +  CH3.CO.H 
Acetic  acid.        Formic  acid.  Acetic  aldehyde. 

3.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  anhydrides  and  chlorides 
(chloranhydrides)  of  the  fatty  acids  : — 

CH5.COCI        -1-        H,        «        Ha        +        CH3.COH 
Acetyl  chloride.  Acetic  aldehyde. 

Ch|!cO>**    +      2H,        =        H,0        +    2(CH,.C0H). 
Acetic  anhydride. 

4.  From  the  corresponding  di-halogen  derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons, 
by  heating  with  water,  or  better,  with  lead  oxide  : — 

CH,.CHCL        +        PbO        =*        PbCl,        +        CH,.CHO. 
Ethideae  chloride. 

5.  By  the  slow  oxidation  of  albuminous  substances  by  means  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Some  of  the  aldehydes  occur  in  the  essential  oils  of  plants. 
The  aldehydes  are  colorless,  neutral,  volatile  liquids,  having  more  or 
less  pungent  odors.    Only  the  lower  aldehydes  are  soluble  in  water. 

lUactions.-'l.  Aldehydes  are  easily  converted  by  oxidation  into  the  cor- 
responding acids,  either  on  exposure  to  the  air  or  by  conUct  with  moist 
silver  oxide,  in  the  latter  case  with  reduction  of  metallic  silver  :— 

CH.COH    +     3AgOH    =    CH,.CO.OAg    +     2H,0    +     Ag, . 

Acetic  Silver  acetate, 

aldehyde. 

This  oxidation  takes  place  with  peculiar  facility  with  ammoniacal  silver 
solution,  the  silver  being  frequently  deposited  in  a  bright  specular  film. 

2.  Aldehydes  fused  with  potash  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  ;  e.  g.y 

CjHjoO        +        KOH        =        C^H,K0,        -|-        H^ 
vJlcHc  Valeric  acid, 

aldehyde 
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3.  Nascent  hydrogen^  evolved  by  the  action  of  water  on  sodium  amalgam, 
converts  them  into  the  corresponding  alcohols;  e.  ^.,  C^H^O -|- H,  =s 
C,HfO.  If,  however,  the  aldehyde  belongs  to  a  non-saturated  series,  the 
action  goes  further,  an  additional  quantity  of  hydrogen  being  then  taken 
up,  whereby  the  alcohol  first  formed  is  converted  into  a  saturated  alcohol 
belonging  to  another  series  ;  thus  : — 

C,H.O    +     H,    =    C,H,0;     and    C,H.O    +     EL    =    C,H,0  . 
Acrylic  Ailyl  Allyl  Propyl 

aldehyde.  alcohol.  alcohol.  alcohol. 

Nascent  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  xinc  on  sulphuric  acid  does 
not  appear  to  unite  with  aldehydes. 

4.  Phosphorus  penUxchloride  converts  aldehydes  into  chloraldehydes, 
compounds  derived  from  aldehydes  by  substitution  of  Cl^  for  0  ;  thus  : — 

CH.  CH, 

J  +  PCI5        «        PCI3O        +  I 

CHO  CHCl, 

Aldehyde.  Chloraldehyde. 

The  compounds  thus  produced  are  isomeric  with  the  chlorides  of  the 
defines  ;  «.  ^.,  acetic  chloraldehyde,  CHj.GIiCl,)  ^^  ethidene  chloride,  with 
ethene  chloride,  €2114.01^  (p.  517). 

5.  Chlorine  and  bromine  convert  aldehydes  into  chlorides  and  bromides 

of  acid  radicles : 

C,H,0    +    CI,    =    HCl    +     CjHjO.a 
Aldehyde.  Acetyl  chloride. 

C,H,0    +     2C1,    =s    2nCi    +    C,H,C10.Cl 
Aldehyde.  Cnloracetyl 

chloride. 

6.  The  aikali-metals  dissolve  in  aldehydes,  eliminating  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydrogen : 

2Cfifi    +    K,    =    H,    4-     2C,H,K0. 

7.  Aldehydes  heated  with  hydrocifanic  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  converted^ 
first  intb  cyanhydrins,  which  then,  by  the  action  of  the  hydrochlorie 
acid,  or  by  that  of  alkalies,  are  converted  into  oxy^acids;  thus : 

CH3.CHO    +     CNH    =    CH5.CH<^^. 
Aldehyde.  Ethldene-cyanhydrin. 

CH,.CH<2'f    +2H,0    ^    NH.    +    CH,.Ce<^^Qg 

Lactic  acid. 

8.  Aldehyde  likewise  unites  with  other  carbon-compounds,  as  with  the 
anhydrides  and  chlorides  of  thiB  fatty  acids,  forming  compound  ethers  : 

CHj.CHO    -f    C,H,Oa    »    CH,.CH<^^gQ 

Acetyl  chloride.  Ethidene 

chloro-acetate. 

CH,.CHO    +    ^,H.O>o    =    CH..CH<g§H.O 

Acetic  Ethidene  diacetate. 

anhydride. 

9.  Aldehydes  combine  with  ammonia,  forming  compounds  called  alde- 
hyde-ammonias, the  mode  of  formation  of  which  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing equation : — 


CHj.CHO    +    NH,    =     CH,.CH<2^ 


NH,  • 
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These  oomponnds  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and 
are  therefore  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  the  ethereal  solutions  of  the 
aldehydes.  They  are  rather  unstable,  and  are  easily  resolved  by  acids 
into  ammonia  and  the  aldehydes. 

10.  Aldehydes  also  unite  with  aniline,  water  being  eliminated,  and  form 
bases  derived  from  a  double  molecule  of  aniline,  (C, H^N),,  by  substitu- 
tion  of  two  equivalents  of  a  diatomic  radicle  for  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  ; 

"'^'^         2C,H,0    +     2aH,N    »    2H,0    +     C,JB[,o(C,H,),N, 
Acetic  Aniline.  Diethidene- 

aldehyde.  dianiline. 

11.  All  aldehydes  unite  directly  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali- 
metals,  forming  crystalline  compounds,  which  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of 
etliidene-ozysulphonic  acid  (p.  634),  as  shown  by  the  following  equation  : 

CH^CHO    +     SOjHNa    «    CH,.CH<^^j^^. 

From  these  salts,  the  aldehydes  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  The  reaction  af* 
fords  a  ready  means  of  purifying  the  aldehydes,  and  of  detecting  their 
presence  in  mixtures. 

12.  Under  the  influence  of  certain  reagents  (small  quantities  of  acids, 
alkalies,  and  salts)  two  or  more  molecules  of  an  aldehyde  may  unite  to- 
gether, forming  a  polymeride  ;  0.  ^., 

OCH.CH,  ^0— CL      H.CKL 

CH,.CHO    +  =     CH,.CH<^            >0 

OCH.CH,  ^X)— C-*^  H.CH, 

Aldehyde  (3  moU).  Paraldehyde. 


ALDBHTDE8  BRLOHOIKO  TO  THB  8EH1B8  C^^H^O. 

Formio  Aldehyde,  CH,0 or  H.CHO,  also  called  Meihylic aldehyde. 
— ^This  compound,  discovered  by  Hofmann,  is  produced  when  a  current  of 
air  charged  with  vapor  of  methyl  alcohol  is  directed  upon  an  incandescent 
spiral  of  platinum  wire ;  and  by  suitable  condensing  arrangements,  a 
liquid  may  be  obtained  consisting  of  a  solution  of  the  aldehyde  in  methyl 
alcohol.  This  liquid,  rendered  slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  gently 
warmed  with  silver  nitrate,  yields  a  beautiful  specular  deposit  of  silver, 
with  greater  ease  even  than  ordinary  acetic  aldehyde.  The  same  solution, 
heated  with  a  few  drops  of  caustic  potash,  deposits  drops  of  a  brownish  oil, 
having  the  odor  of  the  resin  of  acetic  aldehyde. 

Formic  aldehyde  is  likewise  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium 
formate :  Ca(CHO,),  ==  CH,0  +  CaCO,.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in 
the  pure  state ;  but  on  heating  the  distillate  obtained  as  above,  part  of 
the  formic  aldehyde  escapes,  and  another  portion  remains  as  a  solid  poly- 
meric modification,  viz.. 

Paraformaldehyde  or  Trioxymethene,  CjHgOj  or  (Cnj)305,  a  com- 
pound likewise  formed  by  the  action  of  oxide  or  oxalate  of  silver  on  me- 
thene  iodide,  CH,!,,  or  best  by  distilling  glycollic  acid  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  crystalline  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  melting  at  1520  C.  (305.60  P.),  subliming  below  lOOO.  its 
vapor-density,  1.06,  corresponds  with  the  formula  CH,0,  showing  that  the 
molecule  C,H,C,  is  split  up  when  heated  into  three  molecules  of  formal- 
dehyde. On  cooling,  however,  the  triple  molecule  is  reproduced.  C^II^O, 
is  also  converted  into  CU,0  when  heated  with  water  to  130O  C.  (26CO  P.). 
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When  ammonia  is  passed  OTer  pamfomialdehyde,  hexmethenamine, 
CgU^N^  ss  (CU^gN^,  is  prodnoed,  a  base  which.  crTStailixes  from  alcohol  in 
shining  rhombohedrons,  and  sublimes  withont  alteration  when  cantiousij 
heated.  It  is  a  monoacid  base,  forming  crystalline  salts,  the  hydrochloride, 
CfU^N^,  UCl,  for  example.  By  boiling  with  dilate  acids  it  is  reconTerted 
into  formaldehyde. 

Parathio/ormaldehydeOT  Tritkiomttktmey  (CH^jS|,  is  prodnoed 
by  passing  hydn^en  sulphide  into  the  aqueous  solution  of  formaldehyde, 
also  by  the  action  of  sine  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
by  heating  methene  iodide  with  potassium  sulphide  in  alcoholic  solution. 
It  is  a  solid  body  haying  an  alliaceous  odor,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves in  aloohdl,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  slender  needles,  melting  at 
218'^,  and  easily  subliming.  The  yapor-density  agrees  with  the  formula 
C^H^S^,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  solid  paraformaldehyde  is  correctly  rep- 
resented by  the  formula  C,U«0,.  The  thioaldehyde,  C,H^,  heated  to  lilP 
C.  (33dO  F.)  with  silver  sulphate,  is  converted  into  C^li^O,. 

Acetic  AldehydOf  or  Acetaldehyde,  CAObCH,.CHOs= 
C^UjO.U,  also  called  £thyi  Alddiyde,  but  more  generally  by  the  simple  name 
aldehyde.* — ^This  substance  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  ethyl-alcohol; 
also  among  other  products,  when  the  vapor  of  ether  or  alcohol  is  trans- 
mitted through  a  red-hot  tube ;  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  weak  alcohol ; 
and  by  the  other  general  reactions  above  mentioned.  It  is  best  prepared 
by  the  following  process :  6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  with  4  parts 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  4  parts  of  water  ;  this  mixture  is  poured 
upon  6  parts  of  powdered  manganese  dioxide  contained  in  a  capacious  re- 
tort, in  connection  with  a  condenser  cooled  by  ice-cold  water;  gentle  heat 
is  applied,  and  the  process  is  interrupted  when  6  parts  of  liquid  have 
passed  over.  The  distilled  product  is  put  into  a  small  retort,  with  its  own 
weight  of  calcium  chloride,  and  redistilled ;  and  this  operation  is  repeated. 
The  aldehyde,  still  retaining  alcohol  and  other  impurities,  is  mixed  with 
twice  its  volume  of  ether,  and  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas ;  a  crys- 
talline compound  of  aldehyde  and  ammonia  then  separates,  which  may  be 
washed  with  a  little  ether,  and  dried  in  the  air.  ^om  this  substance  the 
aldehyde  may  be  separated  by  distillation  in  a  water-bath  with  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  an  eqnal  quantity  of  water ;  by  careful  rectification  from 
calcium  chloride,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  30.50  c.  (86.90  p.),  it  is 
obtained  pure  and  anhydrous. 

Considerable  quantities  of  aldehyde  occur  in  the  ''first  runnings'*  ob- 
tained in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  from  sugar-beet  and  from  potatoes, 
being  probably  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  spirit  during  the  filtration 
through  charcoal,  to  which  it  is  subjected  for  the  removal  of  fusel-oil  and 
other  impurities. 

Aldehyde  is  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  of  characteristic  ethereal  odor,  which, 
when  strong,  is  exceedingly  snfibcating.  It  has  a  density  of  0.807  at  OO, 
boils  at  21Q-220  C.  (69.80-71.60  P.),  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether :  it  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  but  becomes  acid  on 
exposure  to  air,  from  production  of  acetic  acid :  under  the  influence  of 
platinum-black  this  change  is  very  speedy.  When  a  solution  of  aldehyde 
is  heated  with  caustic  potash,  a  brown  resin-like  substance  is  produced, 
the  so-called  aldehyde-resin.  It  reduces  silver  oxide  at  a  gentle  heat, 
withont  evolution  of  gas,  the  metal  being  deposited  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  vessel  as  a  brilliant  and  uniform  film ;  th^  liquid  contains  silver 
acetate. 

*  Alcohol  dehydrogeoatum. 
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The  prilicipal  reactions  of  aldehyde  have  been  already  mentioned  (p. 
693).  It  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  ethyl  alcohol,  by  oxidation 
into  acetic  acid ;  by  phosphorns  pentachloride  into  chloraldehyde  or  ethi- 
dene  dichloride,  CH, — CUCl^.  It  unites  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the 
«lkali*metal8,   forming  compounds  like  the  ammonium  salt, 

CH,.CH<^^  ^j^g  \  >  which  are  resolved  at  1(KP  into  aldehyde,  sul- 
phurous oxide,  and  neutral  sulphites ;  thus  : 

2[€Hj.CH<^^^]    =   2(CH3.CHO)    +     SO,K,    +    SO,    H,0. 

Aldehyde  unites  also  with  acettc  oxidct  forming  the  compound  C^H^O. 
(C,H,0),0  or  CH4.CH<^J^»g«^,  and  with  «riiyar«ie,  forming  ethidene 

M  9  

diet hy late  or  aoetal,  CHj.CH<^^»g«  ;  in  like  manner  with  mufAy/ 

oxide,  forming  ethidene  dimethylate,  CH,.CH(OCH,),  (p.  634). 

With  dry  hydrogen  cyanide,  aldehyde  forms  the  compound  CH,.CH-^]q^, 

a  liquid  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcoliol,  boiling  at  1830  C.  (361.40  F.),  with 
partial  decomposition  into  aldehyde  and  hydrogen  cyanide,  and  converted, 
by  heating  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  alkalies,  into  a-lactio 

acid,    CHj.CH^^Q  TT. 

Aldehyde-ammonia,  C,H40.NH3a=CH,.CH<^g    ,     obtained    by 

passing  dry  ammonia  gas  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  aldehyde,  crystal- 
yzes  in  large^hining  rhombohedrons ;  it  has  a  mixed  odor  of  ammonia  and 
turpentine,  dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  with  less  facility  in  alcohol,  and 
with  difficulty  in  ether  ;  melts  at  about  76©  C.  (168.80  F.),  and  distils  un- 
changed at  lOOO,  Acids  decompose  it,  with  production  of  ammoniacal  salts 
and  separation  of  aldehyde.  Hydrogen  sulphide  converts  it  into  thi  al  - 
dine,  C«H,aNS,.  Sulphurous  oxide  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  a  solution 
of  aldehyde-ammonia,  forming  the  crystalline  compound  C^H^ONHySOj, 
isomeric  with  taurine  (p.  633),  and  with  the  compound  formed  by  direct 
combination  of  aldehyde  with  acid  ammonium  sulphite. 

PoLTMEBic  MoDiFicATioMS  OP  Aldbhtde.— Purc  anhydrous  aldehyde, 
treated  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  a  small  quantity  of  gaseous  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  sulphurous  oxide,  or  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene),  or  of  zinc 
chloride  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  converted  mto  a  polymende,  called 
paraldehyde,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling  the  liquid  to  (Pm  large 
transparent  prisms,  melting  at  10.5O  C.  (50.90  F.)  to  a  liquid  which  boils 
at  1340  C.  (355.20  F.),  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.998  at  160  C.  (59©  F.), 
and  a  vapor-density  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  aldehyde  itself :  hence 
its  molecular  formula  is  C.H«0,.  When  distilled  in  contact  with  either 
of  the  reagents  above  mentioned,  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinary  aldehyde, 
but  it  does  not  undergo  this  change  when  heated  alone. 

When  either  of  the  same  reagents  acts  on  aldehyde  cooled  by  a  freezing 
mixture,  another  polymeric  modification  is  formed,  called  m  e  t  aid  e - 
hyde,  which  also  crystallizes  in  transparent  prisms  or  m  white  needles, 
but  differs  from  paraldehyde  in  subliming  when  heated  without  previous 
fosion,  and  in  being  at  the  same  time  partly  reconverted  into  aldehyde. 
In  consequence  of  this  transformation,  its  vapor-density,  and  therefore  its 
molecular  formula,  have  not  been  determined.  j      ».,    . 

When  aldehyde  is  left  for  som^  time  in  contact  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
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acid,  two  molecules  of  it  unite  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  aldehjrde 
of  butene  glycol,  called  aldol : — 

CHg.CUO    +    CH^CHO    »    CH,.CH(OH).CH,.CHO . 

Under  the  influence  of  certain  other  reagents,  condensed  products  are 
formed  hy  the  union  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  aldehyde,  and  elimina- 
tion of  the  elements  of  water  ;•  thus  when  aldehyde  is  heated  with  zino 
chloride,  crotonic  aldehyde  is  produced : — 

CHg— CHO  +  CHg— CHO  «  H,0  +  CH,— CHIZCH— CHO. 


Halogen  DerivativeB  of  Aldehyde, 

Monochloraldehyde,  CH^Cl.CHO,  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  chloracetal,  CU,C1 — CHCOC^H^),,  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion. By  exposure  to  the  air,  and  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide,  it  is  con- 
Yerted  into  chloraoetic  acid. 

Diohloraldehyde,  CHCls-CHO,  produced  by  distillation  of  dichlor- 
acetal  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  liquid  insoluble  in  water,  and  boil- 
ing at  88O-90O  C.  (190.4O-194O  F.).  By  keeping,  it  is  gradually  converted 
into  two  solid  polymeric  modifications,  one  of  which  is  amorphous,  and  is 
reconverted  into  liquid  diohloraldehyde  at  12(P  C.  (2480  p.),  while  the 
other  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  prisms,  melts  at  130OC.  (266^  F.), 
and  does  not  pass  into  the  liquid  modification  till  heated  to  240^  C. 
(4640  F.). 

Triohloraldehyde,  or  Chloral,  CCI3.CHO,  is  formed  by  the  prolonged 
action  of  chlorine  on  ethyl  alcohol.  To  prepare  it,  chlorine  is  passed  into 
absolute  alcohol  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid  continues  to  be  evolved,  and 
the  product  is  agitated  with  three  times  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  On  gently  warming  the  mixture  in  a  water-bath,  the  impure  chloral 
separates  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  acid  ;  it  is 
purified  by  distillation  from  fresh  oil  of  vitriol,  and  afterwards  fnan  a 
small  quantity  of  quicklime,  wliich  must  be  kept  completely  covered  by 
the  liquid  until  the  end  of  the  operation.  Chloral  has  also  been  obtained 
from  starch,  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide. 

Chloral  is  a  thin,  oily,  colorless  liquid,  of  peculiar,  pungent,  tear-exdtiug 
odor  :  it  has  but  little  taste.  When  dropped  upon  paper  it  leaves  a  greasy 
stain,  which  is  not,  however,  permanent.  It  has  a  density  of  1.502,  and  boils 
at  940  C.  (2(U.20  F.),  and  changes  on  prolonged  keeping  into  a  solid  poly- 
meride.  Chloral  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  the  aqueous 
solution  is  not  affected  by  silver  nitrate.  Caustic  baryta  and  lime  de- 
compose the  vapor  of  chloral  when  heated  in  it,  with  appearand*  of  igni- 
tion ;  the  oxide  is  converted  into  chloride,  carbon  is  deposited,  and  carbon 
monoxide  is  set  free.  Solutions  of  caustic  alkalies  also  decompose  it,  with 
production  of  a  formate  and  chloroform  : — 

CClj.CHO    +     KOH    »    CHQ,    +    CHO.OK. 

By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  trichloracetic  acid. 
With  a  small  quantity  of  toa^er,  chloral  forms  a  hydrate, 

CjHCljO.HjO  ^  CClj.CH^^jj ,  which  forms  large  monoclinic    crystals, 

melting  at  46©  C.  (114.80  F.),  and  distilling  at  960-980  C.  (204.8CX-208.4O 
F.).     It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  sharp  scratch- 
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log  taste,  and  produces  sleep  when  taken  internally  or  introduced  under 
the  skin.     Strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  into  water  and  alcohol. 
With  hydrogen  sulphide^  chloral  forms,  in  like  manner,  a  crystalline 

Bulphydrate,  CCl,.CH<|2g,  which  melts  at  77^  C.  (170.60  p.),  and 

boils  at  1230  C.  (251.60  p.). 

With  o/co^  chloral  forms  an  alooholate,  CC1,.CH<^A,  which 

is  a  crystalline  body,  melting  at  66^  C.  (132.80  p.),  and  boiling  at  114»>- 
1150  C.  (237.20-2390  p.),  and  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with 
reproduction  of  chloral.    Treated  with  cuxtifl  chloride^  it  is  oonyerted  into 

the  acetic  ether,  CC1,.CH<^-^«^q  ,  which  boUs  at  1980  C.  (388.40  P.). 

Dlbromaldehyde,  CHBr,.CHO,  formed  by  direct  bromination  of  alde- 
hyde, is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  1400.1420  C.  (284Q-287.GO  p.),  is  con- 
verted on  standing  into  a  solid  polymeride,  forms  a  crystalline  hydrate, 

and  unites  with  hydrogen  cyanide,  forming  the  compound,  CHBr,.CH^^|T' 

convertible  into  dibromolactic  acid. 

Tribromaldehyde  or  Bromcd,  CBr,.CHO,  formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  alcohol,  is  a  liquid  very  much  like  chloral,  boiling  at  172^ 
1730  C.  (341.60-343.4P  p.),  and  decomposed  by  alkalies  into  formic  acid 
and  bromoform.  It  forms  a  solid  hydrate,  melting  at  530  G.  (127.4P  P.), 
an  alooholate  which  melts  at  44P  C.  (111.20  p.),  and  decomposes  at  lOOO, 

and  with  hydrogen  cyanide  the  compound,  CBr2.CH<^„  ,  convertible 

into  tribromolactic  acid. 

Sulphur-derivatives  of  Aldehyde. — When  hydrogen  sulphide  is 
passed  through  aqueous  aldehyde,  a  compound  of  aldehyde  and  thioalde- 
hyde  is  produced,  in  the  form  of  an  oil,  having  an  offensive  odor,  solidify- 
ing at  — 80  C.  (17. 60  p.),  and  converted  by  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid 
into  parathioaldehyde,  (C^H^S),.  This  compound,  analogous  to 
paraldehyde,  forms  white  needles,  insoluble  ih  water,  and  subliming  at 
450  C.  (II30  p.).     Its  vapor  density  agrees  with  the  formula,  CfH^S,. 

On  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  aldehyde- 
ammonia,  thialdine,  QH^NSj,,  separates  in  large  colorless  crystals, 
melting  at  430  C.  (109.4P  p.),  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  having  an  offensive  odor.  It  is  a  strong  base  ;  its  hydro- 
chloride has  the  composition  CfHuNSj.HCl. 

On  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aldehyde-ammonia  with  carbon  bisul- 
phide, carbothialdine,  C^HiqNjS,,  is  formed  in  large  shining  crystals, 
separable  by  boiling  with  acids  into  aldehyde,  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
ammonia. 

Propionio  Aldehyde,  CjHeO  =  CHj.CH,.CHO,  prepared  by 
oxidation  of  normal  propyl  alcohol,  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium 
propionate  and  formate,  is  very  much  like  acetaldohyde,  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.804  at  20O  C.  (680  p.),  boils  at  49©  C.  (120.20  p.),  and  dis- 
solves in  5  volumes  of  water.  With  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  forms 
propidene  chloride,  CHj.CH^.CHCl,. 

The  higher  aldehydes  of  the  series  are  susceptible  of  isomeric  modifica- 
tions analogous  to  those  of  the  primary  alcohols.    Only  a  few  of  those  are. 
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however,  known  :  thus,  of  the  fear  possible  5-carbon  aldehydes,  analogous 
to  the  four  primary  pentyl  alcohols,  two  only  have  yet  been  obtained. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific  gravities  and  boiling  points  of 
these  higher  aldehydes.  All  of  them  are  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
except  palmitic  aldehyde,  formed  by  oxidation  of  cetyl  alcohol,  which  is  a 
white  crystalline  mass  : — 


Aldehydes. 


OAproio  (IBO),  (OH,)^H.(OHs)sOHO 
CEnanthylio,  0H,.(0Hs)5.0U0 
Palmltio,  Oi6HmO. 


Boiling  Point. 


760  O.  (1(J70  FA 
61«>  C.  (U1.80  F.) 


Speelfle  gravity. 


0.834  at  oo 
0.822  at  0<> 


102O  O.  (415.60  F.) 
«-«8oO.(l97.0-l«».4«'F.)  0.788  at  1X°0.  (68.6O 

F.) 
la^O.  (240.80  F.) 


1640  O.  (809  20  F.) 
meltBataooC.(1220F.) 


0.827 


hobutyric  aldehyde  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
is  converted  into  paraisobutyrio  aldehyde,  (C4M30)3,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  shining  needles,  melting  at  6(P  C.  (140.2^  F.),  and  boiling  at 
1940  C.  (381.20  F.). 

Normal  butyric  aldehyde^  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  to  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  KMP,  yields  two  bases,  dibutyraldine,  CgHif NO,  and 
tetrabutyraldine,  Ci^Hj^NO,  the  former  of  which,  when  subjected  to 
dry  distillation,  gives  off  H,0,  and  is  converted  into  paraconine,  CgHj^N, 
an  oily  base,  very  much  like  the  oonine  of  hemlock. 

TricMorobutyric  aldehyde  or  Butyric  chloral^  C^B.fi\fi  (formerly  supposed 
to  be  crotonio  chloral,  C4H,ClsO),  is  formed,  together  with  several  other 
products,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetaldehyde.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling 
at  155Q-1650  C.  (31ia.-3290  F.). 

Isovaleric  aldehyde  or  Valeral,  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  yields  two 
bases,  valeridine,  CiqHi^N,  and  valeritrine,  C|cH„N,  the  latter  of 
which  is  a  liquid,  boiUng  at  260Q-260O  C.  (482P-60(P  F.),  and  smelling 
like  Conine. 

(Enanthylic  Aldehyde  or  (Enantholy  is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of 
castor-oil.  It  oxidizes  in  the  air  to  oBnanthylic  acid,  and  is  converted  by 
nascent  hydrogen  into  normal  heptyl  alcohol. 


▲LDEHTDB8  OP  TDK  ««Bl^^yCfi^„^^^. 

These  aldehydes  are  related  to  the  alcohols  of  the  allylic  series  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  aldehydes,  C^H^O,  are  related  to  the  fatty  aloohols. 
They  are  unsaturated  compounds,  and  capable  of  taking  up  2  atoms  of  a 
monotomic  element  or  radicle. 

Aorylio  Aldehyde   or  Aorolein,   CjH^OssCH^CH— CHO, 

the  lowest  member  of  the  series,  is  produced : 

1.  By  the  oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol. 

2.  By  the  dehydration  of  glycerin,  when  that  substance  is  heated  with 
phosphoric  oxide,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  or  acid  potassium  sulphate: 
CjHgO^— 2H,0 = CjH^O. 
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It  is  always  produced  in  the  destrnctive  distillation  of  nentral  fats  con- 
taining glycerin,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  intolerably  pungent  odor  attend- 
ing that  process. 

Pure  acrolein  is  a  thin,  colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid,  lighter  than 
water,  and  hoillng  at  52.2P  C.  (12^  F.).  Its  vapor  is  intensely  irritat- 
ing.    It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Acrolein,  by  keeping,  undergoes  partial  decomposition,  yielding  a  white, 
flocculent,  indifferent  body,  disaoryl;  the  same  substance  is  sometimes 
produced,  together  with  acrylic  acid,  by  exposure  to  the  air.  In  contact  with 
cJkalieSf  acrolein  suffers  violent  decomposition,  producing,  like  aldehyde,  a 
resinous  body.  When  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  or  mixed  with 
ikilver  oxide,  it  is  rapidly  oxidized  into  acrylic  acid,  CjiH^O,. 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts 'it  into  allyl  alcohol.  With  phosphorous 
pentaehloride  it  yields  the  compound  CH^i^CH — CHCl,,  a  liquid  boiling  at 
84P  C.  (183.2P  F.).  With  hydrochloric  actd  acrolein  forms  a  crystalline  com- 
pound, CjH^O.HCl,  which  melts  at  320  C.  (89.60  p.),  and  is  resolved  by 
diiitillation  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  acrolein. 

Acrolein  mixed  with  alooholio  ammonia  is  immediately  converted  into 
ac  rolein-ammonia,  C^H^NO: 

2C,H^0    +    NH,    B    C,H,NO    +    H,0. 

This  compound  is  a  yellowish  mass,  which  turns  brown  on  drying.     It 
forms  amorphous  salts,  and  yields  picollne,  C^ HfN,  by  distillation. 

Crotonlo  Aldehyde,  C^H^O  =  CHj--CH:i:CH— CHO,  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  acetaldehyde  to  lOQO  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
with  sine  chloride,  and  a  little  water : 

CH,.CHO    +    CHj.CHO    «    H,0    +    CH,.CHzzCH.CHO, 

aldol  being  probably  formed  as  an  intermediate  product. 

Crotonlo  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  extremely  pungent 
odor,  and  boUing  at  104O-.105O  C.  (219.2CL.2210  F.).  In  contact  with  the 
air,  or  with  moist  silver  oxide,  it  is  easily  oxidized  to  crotonio  acid.  It 
unites  with  hydrogen  chloride,  forming  monochlorobutyric  aldehyde : 

CH,.CHz=CH.CHO    +     HCl    -»    CH,.CH,.CHa.CHO. 


Aldehydes  derived  from  Diatomic  Alcohols. 

Diatomic  alcohols  can  yield  by  oxidation  two  classes  of  aldehydes,  ac- 
cording as  one  or  two  molecules  of  hydrogen  (H,)  are  removed.  Propene 
glycol,  CgHgO,,  for  example,  might  yield  the  two  aldehydes,  C,HfO,  and 
CjHfO,.    Only  a  few  of  these  compounds  have,  however,  been  obtained. 

Of  aldehydes  derived  from  the  glycols,  C„H^  4.,0„  only  three  are  at  pre- 
sent known,  viz.,  glyoxal,  CgH^O,,  which  is  the  second  aldehyde  of  ordi- 
nary glycol,  CgHgO, ;  aldol,  C^HgO,,  which  is  the  first,  and  succinic  alde- 
hyde, C4H4O,,  which  is  the  second  aldehyde  of  butene  glycol. 

Glyoxal,  C^HjO,,  and  the  aldehydic  acid,  glyoxalio  acid,  C^Bfi^ 
are  intermediate  in  composition  between  glycol  and  oxalic  acid : 

CHjOH  COH  COH  CO.OH 

CH,OH                COH                    CO.OH  CO.OH 

Glycol.               Glyoxal                  Glyoxyllc  Oxalic 

adtf.  acid. 
69* 
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Both  are  formed  as  intermediate  products  in  the  oxidation  of  glycol,  and 
ai-e  converted  by  farther  oxidation  into  oxalic  acid.  Thej  are,  however, 
most  easily  obtained  by  oxidizing  ethyl  alcohol  with  nitric  acid. 

Alcohol  (2  parts)  is  introduced  into  a  tall  glass  cylinder  ;  1  part  of  water 
is  i>oured  into  the  vessel  through  a  funnel,  the  tube  of  which  reaches  to 
the  bottom,  and  afterwards  1  part  of  faming  nitric  add  is  introdac€Ml  in 
the  same  way,  so  as  to  form  three  distinct  layers  of  liquid.  The  mixture 
is  left  to  itself  at  a  temperature  of  20Q-22O  C.  (68"-71.t}OP.)  tUl  the  three 
liquids  have  become  mixed  ;  after  which  the  mixture  is  evajiorated  in  tho 
water-bath,  diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  chalk  at  the  boiling  heat, 
then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  whereupon  glycollate 
and  glyoxylate  of  calcium  are  precipitated,  and  glyoxal  remains  in  solution. 
On  recrystallizing  the  calciam  salts,  the  glyoxylate  crystallizes  out  first, 
and  afterwards  the  glycollate.  The  glyoxal  is  separated  from  the  solution 
by  agitation  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  with  which  it  forms  a  crystalline 
compound ;  this  sodium  compound  treated  with  barium  chloride  yields  the 
corresponding  barium  compound ;  and  from  this  the  glyoxal  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

COH  CHjs. 

OlyoxalfCsHsOjs:  I       »   isomeric  with  glycoUide,  I      ^>0,  remains, 

COH  CO  ^^ 

on  evaporating  the  solution  obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  as  a 
transparent,  amorphous,  deliquescent  mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  forming  a 
silver  speculum.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  it  to  glycoUic  and  oxalic  acids.  Be- 
ing a  double  aldehyde  (containing  the  group  COH  twice)  it  unites  with 
two  molecules  of  acid  potassium  sulphite,  forming  the  compound  C^H^O, 
(SO3KH)].  When  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  is  left  in  contact  with  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  condensation-product  is  formed,  perhaps 
CjjHjgOi,. 

Fixed  caustic  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  convert  glyoxal  into  salts  of 
glycollio  acid,  «.  ^.,  C,HjO,  -j-  KOH  =  CjH,KO,.  A  syrupy  solution  of  gly- 
oxal heated  with  a  strong  solution  of  aqueous  ammonia  yields  two  crystal* 
line  bases,  glyoxaline  and  glycosine: 

2C,H,0,    -f-     2NH,    =    CjH^N,    -f    CH^O,    +     2H,0 
Glyoxal.  Glyoxaline.         Formic 

acid. 

SCjHaO,    -f    4NH,    ==    CeH^N^    -|-     6H,0. 
Glyoxal.  Glycosine. 

Olyozyllo  or  Olyozalic  Aold,  CsH,0^=CH0--C03H,  is  formed  by 
oxidation  of  alcohol  as  above  described ;  also  by  reducing  oxalic  add  with 
zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

CO.OH  COH 

I  +  H,         =  I  +        H,0, 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

and  by  heating  dichloracetio  acid  with  silver  oxide,  or  ethyllc  dichloraoe* 
tate  with  water  to  120O  C.  (248©  p.)  : 


T       '         -f        Ag,0     «  I  +        2Aga. 

CO.OH  COOH 


When  concentrated,  it  forms  a  thick  syrup  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
distils  undecomposed  with  aqueous  vapor. 

Tlie  glyoxylates  contain  1  molecule  of  water  very  closely  combined,  ex- 
cepting the  armwmivm  gait,  which  is  anhydrous. 
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.  This  salt,  CJaOj.NH^,  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  dissolves  easily  in 
water.  The  sUver  salt^  C,HO.Ag  +  H-O,  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  ; 
the  calcium  salt^  (C,HO^,Ca+  2HaO,  forms  hard  prisms,  sparingly  Holuble 
in  oold  water. 

Glyoxylic  acid  is  readily  oxidized  to  oxalic  acid*  By  boiling  its  caloium 
salt  with  water,  it  is  resolved  into  giycollio  and  oxalic  acids : 

2C,H,0,    +     H,0    =    C,H,0,    +    C,H,0,. 

By  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid),  it  is  converted  into 
glycoUic  acid. 

Glyoxylic  acid  is  both  acid  and  aldehyde.  Its  aldehydic  nature  is  shown 
by  its  power  of  reducing  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  and  of  forming 
double  salts  with  alkaline  bisulphites. 

Aldol,  C^HgOj,  the  aldehyde  of  butene  glycol,  is  polymeric  with  acet- 
aldehyde,  and  is  formed  by  combination  of  two  molecules  of  that  body, 
under  the  influence  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  thus  : 

CHj.CHO    +     CH5.CHO    =8    CHj.CH(OH).CH,.CHO. 

A  cold  mixture  of  acetaldehyde  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  left  for  two 
days  till  it  acquires  a  yellow  color.  The  liquid  is  then  neutralized  with 
sodium  carbonate,  and  shaken  up  with  ether ;  the  ether  is  evaporated ; 
and  the  aldol  which  remains  is  evaporated  in  a  vacuum. 

Aldol  is  a  colorless  inodorous  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1.120  at  (P,  not 
miscible  with  water.  On  standing  it  changes  to  a  viscid  liquid,  which 
cannot  be  poured  out  of  the  containing  vessel.  In  a  vacuum  it  distils  be- 
tween 950  C.  (2030  F.)  and  105O  C.  (2210  p.),  but  when  heated  under 
ordinary  pressure  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  converted  into  crotonlo 
aldehyde : 

CH,  CH, 

CH(OH)  CH 

=        H,0        +       II 

;h,  CH 

i  I 

CHO  CHO. 

It  reduces  silver  from  the  ammonio-nitrate,  and  when  heated  with  water 
and  silver  oxide,  is  converted  into  /9-oxy  butyric  acid: 

CH,,CH(OH).CH,.CO(OH). 

CH,.COH 
Sncoinic  Aldehyde,  C^H^O,  ^1  ,  is  a  liquid  soluble  in  water, 

CH,.COH 
and  boiling  at  201Q-203O  C.  (393.8Q-397.40  p.).     By  oxidation  it  is  con- 
verted into  normal  oxyisobutric  acid  and  succinic  acid. 


i, 
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These  bodies  contain  the  group  CO  associated  with  two  monatomic  alco- 
hol-radicles, which  may  either  be  the  same  or  different,  e.  g,, 

Dimethyl  ketone  or  acetone.       Methyl  ethyl  ketone. 
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They  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  aldehydes  by  substitution  of  an 
aloohol-radlcle  for  the  hydrogen  atom  attached  to  the  group  CO ;  thus  : 

Aoetio  aldehyde,  CH,.GO.H 

Acetio  ketone  or  aoetcme,         CH,.CO.CH,, 
« 
or  as  compounds  of  an  alcohol-radicle  with  an  acid-radicle— acetone,  for 
example,  as  methyUaoetyl. 

The  only  bodies  of  this  class  that  have  been  carefully  studied  are  those 
which  contain  the  idcohol-radicles  C^H^a+if  '^^  ^®  analogous  to  the  alde- 
hydes C„H^O,  and  the  fatty  acids  C„H^O,. 

The  ketones  of  this  group,  containing  two  equivalents  of  the  same  alco- 
hol-radicle, are  produced : — 

1.  By  the  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on  sodium  ethide  and  its  homo- 
lognes  :^ 

CO        +        2NaC,H^-|-i        =        Na,        +        CO(C^H^+i), . 

For  example : — 

CO        +        2NaC,H,        =        Na,        +        COCC.H^), . 
Oarbon  Sodium-ethyl.  Proploneu 

monoxide. 

2.  By  the  action  of  zinc-methyl  and  its  homologues  on  the  acid  chlo- 
rides, C„H^_iOCl ;  6.  g. : — 

Zn(CH3),        +        2COCH5CI        =        ZnCl«        +        200(CH^,. 
Zinc  methide.  Acetio  chloride.  Acetone. 

3.  By  the  oxidation  of  the  secondary  alcohols ;  thus  :— 

CH(CH,),.OH        -f        0        =        H,0        +        CO(CH,), . 
iBopropyl  alcohol.  Acetone. 

4.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  the  calcium-salts  of  the  fatty  adds  ;  e.g. : — 

^^IScOCh!)     =    ^^^*^»    +    CO(CH0,. 
Oalcium  acetate.  Oalcium  Acetone. 

carbonate. 

The  ketones  formed  in  this  manner  from  the  snocessive  members  of  the 
fatty  acid  series  differ  from  one  another  by  twice  CH, ;  thns : — 

Acetic  acid        .  .  C^H^O,,  yields  Acetone    .  .  C.H.0 . 

Propionic  acid  .  .  CjHeO,,       "      Propione  .  .  CJ{.J> . 

Butyric  acid      .  .  C^H^O,,       "      Butyrone  .  .  CrH„0 , 

Valeric  acid      .  .  CJl^fi^     "      Valerone  .  .  C,H„0  . 

The  intervals  are  filled  up  by  ketones  oontaininir  different  alcohol- 
radicles  ;  thus  ethyl-methyl  ketone,  C^H^O,  or  CO(CH,)(C,H.),  is  inter- 
mediate between  acetone  and  propione.  -^     «   » 

The  ketones  containing  two  different  alcohol-radicles  may  be  obtained 
by  the  second  of  the  processes  above  given  ;  e.  g, : 

2C0CH,Cl     +     Zn(C.H«),    =    ZnCl^    +    2CO(CH,)(C.H.). 
Jtl!^}}S  2inc  ethyl  ^  Ethyl-mithyl  * 

•'^^o'^***®-  ketone. 

Or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  caldnm-salts  of  two  different  fatty  adds ; 
thus  : — 

Ca(CO,C,Hj),    +    Ca(CO,CH,),    =    2CaC0,    +     200CrHO  (C,H.). 
Valerate.  Acetate.  Methyl4iutyl  ketone. 
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The  formation  of  aldehydes  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  a  formate  with 
the  salt  of  another  fatty  acid  (p.  693),  is  a  particular  case  of  this  last 
reaction. 

Ketones  are  also  formed  :  6.  By  the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  acids  of 
the  lactic  series,  C^H^^Og,  with  chromic  acid  mixture  :— 

(CH,),.C(OH).COJI    +     O    —    CO,    +     H,0    +     (CH,),CO . 
Oxyitobutyrlo  aold.  mmethyl  ketone. 

6.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  on  the  carbo-ketonic  acids  (q.  v.), 

7.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  wood,  sugar,  and  many  other  carbon 
compounds. 

Every  ketone  is  isomeric  with  an  aldehyde  belonging  to  the  same  series ; 
thus  acetone  is  isomeric  with  propionic  aldehyde,  C^H^.COH ;  batyrone, 
C0(C0,Uf)2,  with  (Bnanthylio  aldehyde,  CfHjj.COU,  etc.  Formic  acetone, 
COH,,  is  identical  with  formic  aldehyde. 

Ketones  are,  for  the  most  part,  volatile  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
not  capable  of  reducing  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution.  Those  in  which 
the  group  CO  is  associated  with  a  methyl  group,  resemble  the  aldehydes 
in  forming  crystalline  compounds  with  alkaline  bisulphites,  from  which 
the  ketone  may  be  liberated  by  distillation  with  an  alkali.  Ketones  differ 
from  aldehydes  :  1.  In  not  being  converted  by  oxidation  into  the  corre- 
sponding acids. — 2.  In  being  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  second- 
ary alcohols,  whereas  the  aldehydes  are  converted  into  primary  alcohols. 
—-3.  In  not  combining  with  aniline. 

The  formation  of  secondary  alcohols  by  hydrogenation  of  ketones  is 
attended,  to  a  small  amount,  with  a  condensation  of  two  ketone  molecules, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  diatomic  alcohol  (a  pinacone);  e,  g.  ;— 

(CH,)a.C.OH 
2(Cfl,),C0     +    H,      «  I 

(CH,),.C.OH 
Acetone.  Plnaoone. 

Ketones,  like  aldehydes,  unite  with  hydrogen  ayanide^  forming  oyan- 

hydrins,  acetone,  for  example,  yielding  (CH,)2C-^^j^  ,  which,  by  the 

action  of  aoids  or  alkalies,  may  be  converted  into  the  qorresponding  oxy  - 
acids,  C„H^O,. 

.  Ketones  are  not  convertible  by  oxidation  into  acids  containing  the  same 
number  of  carbon-atoms  as  themselves.  When  boiled  with  chromic  acid 
mixture,  they  decompose  in  such  a  manner  that  the  group  CO  separates 
in  combination  with  the  lower  alcohol-radicle,  and  forms  an  acid  ;  while, 
if  the  other  radicle  is  a  primary  radicle,  it  is  likewise  oxidized  to  an  acid, 
normal  or  iso,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  radicle  ;  thus  : — 

^^.^^^3>C0    +    O,    =    CH3.CO.OH    +    CH,.(CH,),.COOH . 

Methyl«butyl  Acetie  acid.  Butyric  acid, 

ketone. 

(CHO,CH.ChJ>^^    +    O,    «    CHj.CO.OH    +     (CH3),CH.C00H . 

Methyl-Uobutyl  Aoetle  acid.  Itobutyrio  aold. 

ketone. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  higher  radicle  is  secondary,  it  will  be  oxidized 
to  a  ketone,  which  will  be  further  split  up  by  oxidation  : 

^Cnyc£>^^    +    0,    =    CH,.CO.OH    +     (CH,),C0; 

Methvl^fto-  Aeetio  aoid.  Acetone, 

propyl  ketone. 
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Aoetonamines.* — Acetone,  heated  with  ammonia,  yields  a  mixture  of 
three  bases,  the  composition  and  mode  of  formation  of  which  are  indicated 
by  the  following  formal» : 

Diaoetonamme,  CaHi,NO    «    2Cfifi    +    NH,    —    H,0. 

Triacetonamine,  C^H„NO    =s    3C,HeO    +    NH,    —  2H,0. 

Dehydrotriacetonamine,  CjHjjN       =     CjHi,NO  —    H,0. 

Diacetonamine  is  the  chief  product  obtained  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
is  best  prepared  by  passing  dry  ammonia  gas  into  a  flask  containing  acetone 
in  a  state  of  gentle  ebullition.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  ammo- 
niacal  odor  and  strong  alkaline  reaction ;  mixes  in  all  proi>ortions  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  oxidizes  and  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the 
air ;  forms  crystalline  salts  with  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  oxalic  acids ; 
the  platinochloridej  2(CeH„NO.HCl).PtCl4,  crystallizes  fiom  water  in  orange- 
yellow  monoclinic  prisms  containing  2  molecules  H,0. 

Triacetonamine,  C9H]7NO,  is  the  chief  product  obtained  at  higher  tempe- 
ratures, and  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  diacetonamine  with  acetone  in  a 
flask  fitted  with  a  reversed  condenser.  It  crystallizes  in  large  colorless 
square  tablets  or  long  needles,  having  a  faint  ammoniacal  and  camphorous 
odor,  and  melting  at  39.60  C.  (103.30  p.).  It  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether  ;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 
It  may  be  partly  volatilized  without  decomposition  at  10(P,  but  decomposes 
at  higher  temperatures.  The  hydrochloride,  C^Hj.NO.HCl,  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  small  needles.  ThejUcUinochloride,  2(CgH„NO.HCl).PtCl4  +  3H,0, 
forms  tufts  of  long  golden-yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  sparingly 
in  alcohol. 

An  nncrystallizable  modification  of  triacetonamine,  called  isotriaoe- 
tonamiue,  is  contained  in  the  mixture  of  bases  formed  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  acetone.  It  forms  a  crystalline  platinoohloride  containing 
2H,0. 

Dehydrotriacetonamine,  CqH,jN,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
last  mother-liquor  of  the  same  crude  product  with  potash  :  it  forms  a  pla- 
tinum salt,  2(CgH]5N.HCl).PtCl4,  which  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms. 

Dehydropentacetonamine,  C,,H^N,  Is  obtained,  amongst  other 
products,  by  heating  triacetonamine  with  hydrochloric  acid : 

6CgH„N0    +    2HC1    B    3Ci5HaN    +    WR^Ci    +    6H,0. 

The  hydrochloride  forms  small  colorless  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in 
water.  The  free  base  separates  as  an  oil  on  adding  an  alkali  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  hydrochloride. 

Methyl-ethyl    Ketone,   C^HgO  =s C0<;^^    ,  is  formed:    1. 

By  oxidation  of  secondary  butyl  alcohol.  2.  By  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl 
on  acetyl  chloride,  or  of  zinc-methyl  on  propionyl  chloride.  3.  By  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  propionate  and  acetate  of  calcium.  4.  By  oxidation  of 
methyl-ethyi-oxalic  acid  (see  Oxalic  acid)  : 

cS.>C<?0,H    +    0    =    CO,    +     H.0    +    C^>CO. 

*  He i  n  tz ,  Llehiff'8  Annali'D,  cIxtIv.  18*1 ;  elxxvllt.  906.  926 ;  dxxxlii.  276,  S88. 
Sokoloff  and  La  tschino  f  f.— JDc«/.  C%ai».  Geo.  Ber.  vii.  1384. 
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5.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  ou  ethylio  aoeto-aoetate  (see  Cabbokbtomio 

AC1D8)  : 

<CH,  ^^CH, 

+  2K0H  =  CO<f  +  COA  +  C-H.(OH). 

cH(CH,).co,.c,Hj  ^n:;h,ch. 

It  is  a  fragrant  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0.812  at  130  C.  (65.4P  F.), 
boiling  at  810  C.  (177.80  F.)  ;  unites  with  acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metala  ; 
yields  by  oxidation  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid. 

The  higher  members  of  the  series  admit  of  isomeric  modifications,  the 
formula,  C5H^oO,  including  three,  and  C^IluO,  six  isomeric  ketones. 

The  table  (p.  710)  exhibits  the  specific  gravities,  boiling  points,  and 
products  of  oxidation  of  the  best  known  ketones  of  the  series. 

MethyH-hatabutyl  Ketone^  CHj — CO — CCCH,),,  is  probably  the  compound 
called  pinacolin,  formed  by  heating  pinaoone,  C^Hi^O,  (p.  636),  with 
hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  likewise  formed  by  the  action 
of  2lnc-methyl  on  trimethacetyl  chloride : 

2C0<;^[^°»>»    +    Zn(CH,),    =    ZnCl,    +    2C0<^^^^»>». 

Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  pinaoolyl  alcohol  or  methyl-katabutyl 
•arbinol,  C(CH,)j— CHOH— CH,  (p.  617). 

Methyl-nonyl  Ketme,  CHj, — CO — C9H,,,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  01 
rue,  and  may  be  extracted  therefrom  by  agitation  with  acid  sodium  sul- 
phite. It  is  formed  artificially  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate 
and  rutate : 

c*<2:c8:cl;  +  c*<5:co§h;:  -  2co.ca  +  2co<^^^^. 

It  is  an  oily  liquid,  with  a  bluish  fluorescence,  solidifying  at  Ion  texn;perar 
lures  io  a  laminar  madS. 
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Kbtovsb. 


Dimethyl  ketone, 

O.H.O-00<g5   { 

Methyl-ethyl  ketone, 

OAO-OO/O^ I 

Ketanet,  0»HioO : 
1.  Methyl-propyl  ketone, 


Boiling  point 


CO 


T 


\(oiiB)(aH6) 


2.  Methyl-isopropyl  ketone, 

^"\OH(OH8)«        ••• 
8.  Diethyl  ketone  or  propione, 

""\0,H«  { 

1.  Methyl-butyl  ketone, 

^^\(OH,)jOHa      i 

2.  Methyl-isobutyl  ketone. 

^"\OHa.OH(OH,),    •••  ) 
8.  Methyl-kfttabutyl  ketone, 

oO\oSkj,       I 

4.  Ethyl-propyl  ketone. 


jyi-propyi  ic( 


'\(OH.),(CHa)   • 

Ketone*,  O7H14O 1 
1.  Dipropyl  ketone, 
CO- '  ^^7 

%  Dl-iBopropyl  ketone, 

^^XOaHj 
8.  Diethylacetone, 

""xCHCOjHb),       • 
4.  Methyl-pentyl  ketone. 


} 


KVl 


•I 
•I 

Methyl-hexyi  ketone, 

O.H,.0-00-g^  I 

Di-iBobutyl  ketone  or  valerone, 

OsHigO^-OOCOiHs),  ....| 

Ketonet,  OnHnO: 
\  Diamyl  ketone  or  caprone, 

CO(05H„),  

*  Methyl-nonyl  ketone 

Dihexyl  ketone  or  cenanthone. 

OaH«0=00{0,H„),  ..| 
Diheptyl  ketone, 

0,4H„0-00(0THtf),  ..| 
Dinonyl  ketone, 

0,|,HWO-00(q»H„),   ,.| 


68^  C. 

(13tt.4o  F.) 

81°  O. 
(177.8°  F) 


99-1010  o. 

(210.'^-213.8<>  F.) 

93  6°  O. 

(-00.8°  F.) 

101°  O. 
(213.8°  F.) 


laro. 

(260.8°  F.) 

114°  O. 
(287.2°  F.) 

108°  O. 
(222.8°  F.) 

128°  O. 

(262.4°  F.) 


14400. 
(291.2°  F.) 

123-124°  O. 
(268.4-266.2'  F.) 

187-180°  O. 
(278.8-282.2°  F.) 

166-168°  O. 
(811-312.8^  F.) 

171°  0. 
(830.8°  F.) 

182°  O. 
(360.8°  F.) 


Specific 
gravity. 


0.814  at  60  O. 

(42.8°  F.) 

0.812  at  18°  O. 
(66.4°  F.) 


0.807  at  18°  O 
(84,4°  F.) 

0.810  at  13°  O. 
(66.4°  F.) 

0.813  at  20°  C. 

(88°  if.) 


0.820  at  0°  O. 
0.810  at  0®  O. 
0.828  at  00  O. 
0  S88  at  0°  O. 


Products  of 
oxidation 


Formic  and  acetic 
aoidB. 

'Acetic  acid  (2mol.) 


Acetic  and  propio- 
nic acids. 


Acetic  and  propio- 
nic adds. 


Acetic  and  butyric 
acids. 

Acetic  and  iaobu- 
tyric  acids 

Acetic  and  trime- 
thylaoetlc  acids 


0.82  at  200  O. 

(68°  F.) 


220°  O. 
(428°  F.) 

226°  O. 
(437°  F.) 

2660  O. 
(491°  F.) 

280°  O. 
(636°  F.) 

3600  0. 
(682°  F.) 


0.817  at  22°  O. 
(71  6°  K) 

0.813  at  20°  O. 
(68°  F.) 

0.818. 


0.883  at  80°  O. 

(88°  F.) 


Butyric  and   pro 
plonic  acids. 

laobutyric  add, 
acetic  acid,  fcCOg. 


Acetic  and  normal 
valeric  acids. 

Acetic  and  caproio 
acids. 


Melting  point, 
16°  O.  (69°  F.) 

.^°o. 

(86°  F.) 

40°  O. 
(104°  F.) 

68°  C. 
(188.4°  F.) 


Acetic  and   pdar 
gonic  adds. 
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ORGANIC  ACIDS. 

Organic  acids,  or  Carbon-acids,  contain  the  univalent  group,  COOH  or 

OrrC — OH  (called  carboxjl  or  oxatyl),  linked  by  its  free  combining 
unit  with  a  hydrocarbon  residue,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  derived 
from  hydrocarbons,  saturated  or  unsaturated,  by  the  substitution  of  one 
or  more  of  these  univalent  groups  for  an  equal  number  of  hydrogen-atoms ; 
thus : 

from    CH4  are  derived  CHj— CO,H    and  CH,<[^^«^ 

Malonic  Acid. 


t( 


« 


Methane. 

Ethane. 

C.H« 
Propene. 


<< 


<< 


Acetic  acid. 

C}U|^.C02H 
Propionic  acid. 

C,Hj.CO,H 
Orotonie  acid. 


(I 


<( 


!0,H 

Succinic  acid. 
JO,H 

Oitraoonic  acid. 


Succinic  aoi< 

^»^*<coJ] 


Many  acids  are  formed  by  oxidation  from  primary  alcohols,  the  H^  of  the 
groups  CH,0H  in  these  alcohols  being  replaced  by  O ;  thus : 


Alcohols, 

CH, 
CH, 
CH.0H 
Propyl  alcohol. 

CHjOH 
CH, 
CHjOH 
B  Propene  glycoL 
CHjOH 
CHOH 

CHjOH 
Olycerin, 


Adds. 


CHj 
CH, 
COOH 
roplonio  acid. 

CH,OH 
CH, 

COOH 
^  Laotio  add. 

CHjOH 
CHOH 
COOH 
Glyceric  add. 


COOH 

CH, 

COOH 
Malonic  add. 

COOH 

CHOH 

COOH 
Oxymalonic  add. 


An  acid  may,  however,  contain  one  or  more  hydroxyl  groups  not  directly 
connected  with  the  group  CO,  and  the  hydrogen  in  these  groups,  as  well 
as  in  the  group  CO,H,  is  replaceable  by  alcohol-radicles  (also  by  alkali- 
metals)  producing  acid  ethers,  or  alcoholic  acids,  e.  g.,  ethyl-lactic  acid, 
CHg(0C,H5)— CHg— CO.OH. 

The  total  number  of  hydroxyl  groups  in  an  organic  add  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  alcohol  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  this  determines  the 
atomicity  of  the  acid,  and  the  number  of  ethers  which  it  is  capable  of 
forming  with  any  given  alcohol-radicles  ;  thus  0-lactic  acid,  though  it  con- 
tains only  one  atom  of  basic  hydrogen,  and  therefore  forms  only  one  class 
of  metallic  salts,  represented  by  the  formula  CgHgOjM,  is  diatomic,  like 
propene-glycol,  and  can  form  two  ethylic  ethers,  viz.-,  ethyl-^-lactic  acid 
and  diethyl-0-lactate  or  ethylic  ethyl-lactate  ;  thus  : 


CHjOH 

CH- 

COOH 
jg-liaotlo  add 
(monobasic). 


CHjOCjHft 
CHj 
COOH 
Ethyl-S-Iactlo 
acid  (mono- 
baBio). 


CHjOCjH^ 

CH, 

COOCjH. 

Dlethylio 

^lactate 

(neutral). 
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From  these  considerations  it  appears  that  monatomic  acids  mnst  neces- 
sarily be  monobasic  ;  bat  diatomic  acids  may  be  either  monobasic  or  biba- 
sic  ;  triatomic  acids,  either  monobasic,  bibasic,  or  tribasic ;  and  so  on. 

Many  of  the  most  important  acids  are  derived,  in  the  manner  above  ex- 
plained, from  actually  known  alcohols  ;  others,  thongh  they  have  no  alco- 
hols actually  corresponding  with  them,  are  homologous  with  other  acids  de- 
rived from  known  alcohols  ;  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  acids, 
especially  those  formed  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  derivatives  of  alcohols  of  any  known  series  ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  these  unclassified  acids  will  doubtless  diminish  as  their  composition 
and  reactions  become  more  thoroughly  known. 

Acids  may  also  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  hydroxyl  with  oxygenated 
radicles  (acid  radicles)  jformed  from  the  corresponding  alcohol-radicles  by 
substitution  of  O  for  II,;  e.^., 

C,H..OH  CjHjO.OH 

Ethyl  alcohol.  Aeetio  acid. 

CaHeCOH),  C,H,0(OH),  C,H,0,(OH), 

Propeite  glyool.  LActie  add.  Malonlo  acid. 

The  replacement  of  the  hydroxyl  in  an  acid  by  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  gives  rise  to  acid  chlorides,  etc. ;  thus  from  acetic  acid,  C,H]|0(OH), 
is  derived  acetic  chloride,  C,H,0C1,  etc.  The  replacement  of  the  hydrogen 
within  the  radicle  (radical  hydrogen)  by  the  same  elements,  or  by  the 
groups,  CN,  NO,,  NH^,  etc.,  gives  rise  to  chlorinated,  brominated,  cyanated, 
nitrated,  and  amidated  acids.  Lastly,  the  replacement  of  the  extra-radical 
or  typic  hydrogen  by  alcohol -radicles  gives  rise  to  ethereal  salts  of  com- 
pound ethers ;  and  its  replacement  by  acid  radicles  yields  acid  oxides  or 
anhydrides  (p.  509).  The  derivatives  of  each  acid  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  acid  itself. 


Monatomio  AcidB. 


These  acids,  being  derived  from  monatomio  alcohols  by  substitution  of 
O  for  H,,  necessarily  contain  two  atoms  of  oxygen.  Each  series  of  hydro- 
carbons yields  a  series  of  monatomio  alcohols  and  a  series  of  monatomio 
acids;  thus: 

Hydrocarbons.  Alcohols.  Acidt. 

CnH^^-h  C„H,„-hiO  C„H,.0, 

CnH^^  C„H^-^0  C„H,^0, 

etc.  etc.  etc. 

The  best  known  monatomio  acids  are  those  belonging  to  the  series 
C„HtoO„  C„H^-,0„  C„H^^O„  and  C„H^,op,.  The  last  two  belong  to 
the  aromatic  group.  Of  the  other  series  only  a  few  terms  have  hitherto 
been  obtained. 


1.  Adds  of  the  Fatty  Series. 

C.H^O,    =    C„+iH^_,.CO,H    «    C„H^+iO.OH. 

These  acids  are  called  Fatty  or  AdipicAcids,  because  most  of  them 
are  of  an  oily  consistence,  and  the  higher  members  of  the  series  are  solid 
fats.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  known  members  of  the  series  : 


FATT7    A0ID8. 


Laurio  ftcid    .  . 
MyriBtio  acid 
Patmitio  acid 
Margario  aoid 

Stearic  add   ,  . 

Ataohidic  acid  . 

Behenio  acid .  . 

Cerotio  aoid   .  , 

MelisBio  aoid  .  . 
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C„H„0, 
C„H„0, 

C„Hj.O, 
C,bH_0- 
C„H„0, 
C_ll„0, 

c„n„o, 

denoted 


Formic  acid , 

Aoulio  aoid i, 

Propiouio  acid     ....  i, 

BatjTic  acid  (nomtal)       .  ), 

Vaieriu  aoid         "        ,     .  \ 

Caproio  acid         "        .     .  >, 

(EmaihjUo  add      ...  J, 

Caprylio  acid      ....  ), 

Palargooic  acid  ....  ), 

Ratio  or  Capric  aoid     .     .  O, 

The  higher  membere,  from  Valeria  acid  upwards,  a: 
b7  names  indicating  their  namber  of  oar  bun-atoms,  and  the  alcoLols  from 
which  tbej  are  derived,  a.  g.,  petUoic,  hexoic,  heploic,  etc. 

The  acid  radicles  in  the  formula  C„il(„  _, (OH)  may  be  regarded  as  oom- 
ponad»o(oarbonylCO,  withftlcohol-radiclea:  C,H^_,0  =  CO(C,_,H^_,), 
and  aooordinglj  the  aeTeral  acids  may  be  fonncilat«d  bb  follows  :— 
COH.OH  CO(CH,).OH  C0<C,H,)OH . 

Form  la.  Aofle.  Protilanli. 

All  the  acids  of  the  series  containing  more  than  three  carbou-atoms 
admit  of  isomeric  modiScations,  according  to  the  congtitution  of  the  aicohol- 
radiclea  which  they  contain  :  bntyric  acid,  C,fl,0,,  for  example,  may  ex- 
hibit the  following  modifications  : — 

CB,ca,CB,  CH(CH,), 

COOB  COOH 

Normal  butjrrlo  Hold.  Iiobutf  rlo  aoliL 

Bnt  none  of  these  acids  can  exhibit  modiflcations  analogous  to  the 
■eoondary  and  tertiary  alDohola :  because  in  them  the  carbon-atom  which 
ia  aaaociatad  with  hydroxyl  has  two  of  ils  other  units  of  equivalence  satis- 
fied by  an  atom  of  bivalent  oiygen,  and  therefore  cannot  unite  directly 
with  more  than  one  other  atom  of  carbon.  Accordingly,  it  is  found  that 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  alcohols  are  not  converted  by  oxidation  into 
acids  containing  tbe  same  namber  of  oarbon-atema  as  themselves. 

Oocarmca. — Moat  of  the  fatty  aoids  are  fonnd  in  the  bodies  of  plants  or 
animals,  some  in  the  free  stat« ;  formic  add  in  anla  and  nettles ;  valorie 
aoid  in  valerian  root ;  pelargonic  acid  in  the  essential  oil  of  I'elargoiiaim 
rowaai.'  and  cerotio  acid  in  beeswax.  Others  occur  as  ethereal  salts  of 
monatomic  or  polyatomic  alcohols  ;  as  cetyl  palmitate  in  spermaceti ;  ceryl 
oerotate  in  Chinese  wax  ;  glyceric  botyrate,  palmitate,  steorate,  etc,  in 
natural  fats. 

Fomiatioa. — 1.  By  oxidation  of  the  priraary  alcohols  of  tlie  methyl  series, 
as  by  exposure  to  the  sir  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  or  by  heatin)( 
with  aqueous  chromic  acid. — 2.  By  the  oxidation  of  aldehydes.  In  this 
case,  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  simply  added  ;  e.  g.,  C^fi  (aldehyde)  +  O^ 
C,UiO,  (acetic  acid). 

3.  By  the  avtion  of  carbon  dioxide  ot 
of  an  alcohol-radicle  of  the  methyl  sei 

CO,        +        CBjNa        =        CH,.CO,N» 
Onrbaa  Sodium  Sodium 

dioxide.  melhlde.  aoelate. 

4.  By  heating  the  ethylate  of  an  alkali-metal  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
oarbon  monoxide  under  prcssara ;  e.  g., 

C,H.OK        +        CO        —         C,H,.CO.OK 
Pof-«ilum  t>otM.lun 
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This  reaction,  however,  is  slow,  and  yields  bnt  a  small  product. 

5.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids  on  the  cyanides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles,  C^Hj^.^ ;  thaa  : — 

I  +      KOH      +  H,0      =      I              +      NH, 
CN                                                                  CO,K 

Alcoholic  Potassium  Water.       PotRsaium-siilt    Ammonia, 

cyauide^  hydroxide.                               of  fatty  acid. 

and 

C„H^-h.CN      +      HCl      +      2H,0     ==:     C„H^+,.CO.H      +     NH.O 
Alcoholic  Hydrychloric        Water.  Potassium-salt.  AmmoDium 

cyanide.  acid.  chloride. 

In  this  manner  the  cyanide  of  each  alcohol-radicle  yields  the  potasaium- 
salt  of  the  acid  next  higher  in  the  series,  that  is,  containing  one  atom  of 
carbon  more ;  methyl  cyanide,  for  example,  yielding  acetic  add,  ethyl 
cyanide  yielding  propionic  acid,  etc. ;  thus  : — 

CHj.CN    +    KOH    +     H,0    as    CH,.CO,K    +    NH, 
Methyl  Potassium 

cyanide.  acetate. 

6.  By  the  action  of  water  on  the  corresponding  acid  chlorides :  e.  g.^ 

C-H.OCl        4-        HOH        =        HCl        +         CjHjOCOH) 
Acetyl  chloride.  Acetic  aoid. 

Now,  these  acid  chlorides  can  be  produced,  in  some  instances  at  least,  by 
the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene  gas)  on  the  corresponding  par- 
affins ;  thus : — 

CH^        +        COCl,        =        HCl        +        CjHjOa 
Methane.  Oarbonyl  Acetyl 

chloride.  chloride. 

C^H,^     +        COCl,        =        HCl        +        C.H,0C1 
Butane.  Oarbonyl  Valeryl 

chloride.  chloride. 

By  these  combined  reactions,  therefore,  the  paraffins  may  be  oonTerted 
into  the  corresponding  fatty  acids. 

7.  By  the  action  of  phosgene  on  the  zinc-compounds  of  the  aloohol- 
radicles,  whereby  aoid  chlorides  are  formed,  to  be  subsequently  deoompoeed 
by  water : 

ZnCCHj),    +    2C0C1,    «    ZnCl,    +    2(CH-.00Cl) 
Zinc-methyl.  Acetyl  chloride. 

8.  By  dissolving  sodium  in  methylic  or  ethylic  acetate,  adding  the  iodide 
of  an  alcohol  radicle,  heating  the  mixture  to  lOOO  and  distilling.  The 
reaction,  which  is  complex,  and  will  be  more  fully  explained  hereafter 
(see  Carbo-ketonic  Acids),  may  be  viewed^o  far  as  our  present  purpose 
is  concerned — as  consisting  in  the  substitution  of  1  or  2  atoms  of  sodium 
for  hydrogen  in  the  methyl-group  of  acetic  acid,  and  the  decomposition  of 
the  resulting  compound  by  the  alcoholic  iodide :  e.g., 

CH,Na  CH,(CH,) 

I  +    CH,I    «    Nal    +        I 

COjCjHj  CO.CjHj 

Ethylic  sod-  Ethylic  methyl 

acetate.  acetate. 

CHNa,  CH(CH8)a 


I  +  2CH,I    B    2NaI    -f      | 

C05,a,H,  C0jC,H5 

Ethylic  dV  Ethylic  dimethyl 

sodaoetatc.  acetata 
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The  resulting  ethers  saponified  with  caustic  potash  yield  the  acids ; 
thus : 

CH(CH,),  CH(CH,), 

[  +      KOH     «     CjHjOH    +      I 

Etbylio  dimethyl  Alcohol.       Dimethylaoetic  or 

acetate.  laobutyric  aoid. 

Ethyl-acetic  or  normal  butyric  acid,  CHjCCjHj) — COjH,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  series,  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  eight  modes  of  formation  above  given  are  general,  or  capable  of 
being  made  so.  There  are  also  special  methods  of  producing  particular 
acids  of  the  series,  but  in  most  of  these  cases  the  reactions  cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly traced ;  thus  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and  raleric  acids 
are  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  albumin,  fibrin,  casein,  gelatin,  and  other 
Bimllar  substances  ;  propionic  and  butyric  acids,  in  certain  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation ;  acetic  acid  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and  other 
vegetable  substances. 

/Vopcrftca.— Most  of  the  fatty  adds  are,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  trans- 
parent and  colorless  liquids  ;  formic  and  acetic  acids  are  watery ;  propionic 
acid  and  the  higher  acids,  up  to  pelargonic  acid,  are  oily ;  rutic  acid  and 
those  above  it  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  most  of  them  being  crys- 
talline fats ;  cerotic  and  melissic  acids  are  of  waxy  consistence. 

jReacfions.-— 1.  When  the  fatty  acids  are  submitted  to  the  action  of 
nascent  oxygen  evolved  by  electrolysis,  the  carboxyl  (COOH)  contained  in 
them  is  resolved  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  alcohol-radide  is 
set  free  (p.  520)  ;  thus  : 

2(C.H,.C0,H)    +    O    a=s    H,0    +    2C0,    +     C4H|>.C4H, 
Yalenc  acid.  bibutyl. 

2.  When  the  ammonium  salt  of  either  of  these  acids  is  heated  with 
phogjphoric  oxide^  it  gives  up  water,  and  is  converted  into  the  cyanide  of  the 
alcohol-radicle  next  below  it ;  e.  ^.,  ammonium  acetate  into  methyl  cyan- 
ide: 

CH,— COONH^    —    2H,0    =s    CHi— CN. 

This  reaction  is  the  converse  of  the  fifth  mode  of  formation  above  given. 

3.  By  distilling  the  potassium  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  with  an  equivalent 
quantity  ot  potassivmformatey  the  corresponding  aldehyde  is  obtained: 

CHj.CO.OK    4-     H.CO.OK    =    CH..COH    +     K.CO3; 
Acetate.  Formate.  Aldehyde.  CarDonate. 

and  the  aldehyde,  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  a  pri- 
mary alcohol  (pp.  586,  693). 

4.  By  subjecting  the  barium  or  calcium  salt  of  a  fatty  acid  to  dry  dis- 
tillation, a  similar  decomposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  ketone;  and  the  ketone,  treated  with  nascent  hydrogen,  yields  a 
secondary  alcohol  (pp.  586,  705). 

By  these  reactions,  the  fatty  acids  may  be  converted  into  alcohols. 

6.  The  fatty  acids,  heated  with  alcohols  in  sealed  tubes,  yield  compound 
ethers,  or  ethereal  salts,  water  being  eliminated  : 

C4H-0(0H)     +     HOaH.    =    H-0    +     Q^ELMOQ^R^) 
Butyrio  Ethyl  Ethyl 

aoid.  alcohol.  butyrate. 

The  conversion,  however,  is  never  complete,  a  portion,  both  of  the  acid 
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and  of  the  aloobol,  remaining  nnalteredi  in  whateyer  proportioii  thej  maj 
be  mixed  (p.  581). 

The  ethereal  sidts  of  the  fatty  acids  are,  for  the  moat  part,  more  easilj- 
obtained  by  acting  npon  the  aloohol  with  an  add  chloride,  or  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solntion  of  the  fatty  acid  in  the  aloohol ;  thus 
bntyric  chloride  and  ethyl  aloohol  yield  ethyl-batyrate : 

CfijOCi    +    HOCjHft    «=    HCl    4-     C^H^OCOC^j). 

Another  method  very  commonly  adopted,  is  to  distil  a  potassium  salt  of 
the  fatty  acid  with  a  mixture  c^  the  aloohol  and  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
In  this  case  an  acid  snlphorio  ether  ia  first  formed  (as  ethyl-sulphuric  add 
from  ethyl  aloohol,  p.  601),  and  this  acts  upon  the  salt  of  the  fatty  acid 
in  the  manner  illustrated  by  the  equation  : 

SO,(HO)OC,H5  +  C.H,0(OK)  aa  C^HJOCOCjHj)  +  SOj(OH)(OK) 
Etnyl-sulphorle  Potassiam  Ethyl  Aoid  potaasittm 

acid.  batyrate.  butyrate.  sulphate. 

The  ethereal  salts  of  the  fatty  adds  are  either  volatile,  oily  or  syrupy 
liquids,  or  crystalline  solids,  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  aloohol  and  in  ether.  When  distilled  with  potash  or  soda,  they 
take  up  water  and  are  saponified,  that  is  to  say,  resolved  into  the  aloohol 
and  add ;  e.  ^.,  ethyl  butyrate  into  butyric  add  and  ethyl  aloohol : 

C^H^OCOCjHj)     4-    HOH    =    C^H^OCOH)    +    C,Hj(OH). 

6.  The  fatty  adds  are  strongly  acted  ni>on  by  the  ddorides^  bromidesj 
oxychlorides,  and  ox^trotnides  of  phosphorus,  yielding  acid  chlorides  and 
bromides,  the  phosphorus  being  at  the  same  time  converted  into  phos- 
phorous or  phosphoric  acid ;  thus : 

3c,H,o(OH)    +    pa,     »    PO,H,   +    3C,H,0a. 

3C,H,0(0H)    +     PCljO   =5    PO^H,    +     SC^HjOa. 

c,H,o(OH)   +  pa,  «  pOjO  +  Ha  +  c;a/)ci. 

These  acid  chlorides  are,  for  the  most  part,  oily  liquids,  having  a  pungent 
acid  odor ;  they  are  easily  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  the  fatty  acid 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  decomposition  takes  place  also  when  they  are 
exposed  to  the  air :  hence  they  emit  dense  acid  fumes.  They  react  in  an 
exactly  similar  manner  with  alcohols,  as  above  mentioned,  yielding  hydio- 
chloric  acid  and  a  compound  ether. 

7.  The  chlorides  of  the  acid  radicles,  C^H^  +  lO,  act  violently  on  am- 
monia, forming  ammonium  chloride  and  the  corresponding  amides ,  aoetio 
chloride,  for  example,  yielding  acetamide : 

CAOa    +    2NH,    «    NH^a    +    NH,(C^,0). 

8.  The  acid  ohlorides,  distilled  with  a  metallic  salt  of  the  oorresponding 
acid,  yield  a  metallic  chloride  and  the  oxide  or  anhydride  correspond- 
ing with  the  acid ;  thus  : 

c,H,oa  +  CAO(OK)  =  Ka  -f   (c^,o),o. 

In  like  manner,  when  distilled  with  the  ]>otassium  salt  of  another  mon- 
atomic  acid,  they  yield  oxides  or  anhydrides  containing  two  monatomio 
acid  radicles  :  e,  g., 

c,H,oa   +   c^H^dcoK)   =  Ka  +  §h»o}^ 

Aoetio  Potassium  Aeeto-ben- 

chloride.  henzoate.  zoio  oxide. 
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The  oxides  of  the  fattj  acid  radicles  maj  also  be  prepared  hy  heating  a 
dry  lead-salt  of  the  acid,  in  a  sealed  tube  with  carbon  bisulphide  :  e.  g.^ 

^^{o§h1o    +     CS,    «    2PbS    +    CO,    +    2(C,H30),0 
lieiui  acetate.  Aoetio  oxide. 

The  oxides  of  the  fattj  aoid  radicles  are  gradually  decomposed  hy  water, 
quickly  when  heated,  yielding  two  molecules  of  the  corresponding  acid  : 

(C,H,0),0    +     H,0    =    2Cjn,0(0H), 

Those  containing  two  acid  radicles  yield  one  molecule  of  each  of  the 
oorresi)onding  acids. 

In  contact  with  alcoholic  oxides  (oxygen-ethers)  ^  the  acid  oxides  are  con- 
verted into  ethereal  salts : 

(C,H50),0    +     (C,H5),0    «    2C2H30(OC,H5) 
Acetic  oxide.        Ethyl  oxide.  Ethyl  acetate. 

With  alcohols,  in  like  manner,  they  yield  a  mixture  of  a  compound  ether 
with  the  acid : 

(C,H,0),0    +     C,H6(0n)     s    aHjOCOCjHs)     +     CjHjOCOH) 
Acetic  oxide.       Ethyl  alcohoU  Ethyl  acetate.  Acetic  acid. 

The  acid  oxides  are  decomposed  by  ammonia  gas^  yielding  a  mixture  of 
an  ammonium-salt  with  an  amide;  e.  g., 

(C,H,0),0     +    2NH,    =»    C^HjOCONHJ     -f-     NH,C,H,0. 

9.  The  fatty  adds,  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  give  off 
liydrochlorio  or  hydrobromic  acid,  and  are  converted  into  substitution-com- 
pounds containing  one  or  more  atoms  of  chlorine  or  bromine  in  place  of 
hydrogen ;  but  it  is  only  the  hydrogen  within  the  radicle  that  can  be  thus 
exchanged,  not  that  belonging  to  the  hydroxyl  group  (the  so-called  tgpic 
hydrogen),  so  that  the  number  of  chlorine  or  bromine-atoms  introduced  in 
place  of  hydrogen  is  always  less  by  at  least  one  than  the  number  of  hydrt^- 
gen-atoms  in  the  acid : 

CjHjOCOH)    +    CI,    =a     HCl    +    C,HjC10(0H) 
Acetic  acid.  Chlor&cetic  acid. 

CjHjOCOH)     +  3C1,    =  3HC1    +     C,C1,0(0H) 
Aoetio  add.  Trichloracetic 

acid. 

The  lodated  acids  of  the  same  series  (or  rather  their  ethereal  8altf>) 
are  obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding  bromine-compounds  with  potas  • 
sinm  iodide : 

C,H,BrO(OC,H8)    +    KI    =a    KBr    +    C,H,I0(0C2H.) ; 
Ethyl-brom-  Etbyl-iodacetate. 

acetate. 

and  the  ethers  treated  with  potash  yield  potassium  salts  of  the  lodated 
acids,  from  which  the  acids  may  be  obtained  by  decomposition  with  sul- 
phuric acid. 

10.  The  chlorinated  and  brominated  fatty  acids,  boiled  with  water  and  silver 
oxide,  exchange  the  whole  of  their  chlorine  or  bromine  for  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  hydroxyl,  producing  new  adds,  which  differ  from  the  primi- 
tive adds  by  a  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  equal  to  the  number  of  atoms 
of  chlorine  or  bromine  present ;  e»g,. 
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2C,H3BiO,    +    Ag,0    +    H,0 
Brom  acetic 
acid. 

C,EeBr,0,    +     Agfi    +     H,0 
Dibromo- 
butyrie  acid. 


2AgBr    +    2C,HA 
(Hyeoliio 
add. 

2AgBr    -J-     C AO4  . 
Dloxy. 
butyric  add. 


Diohloracetic  and  trichloraoetio  add  are  not  sufficiently  stable  to  exhibit 
this  transformatioUy  their  molecules  splitting  up  altogether  when  boiled 
with  silver  oxide. 

11.  The  monochlorinated  and  monobrominated  acids,  subjected  to  the 
action  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  atnmonia  yas,  yield  anunonium  chloride 
and  a  new  acid,  in  which  the  chlorine  or  bromine  is  replaced  bj  amido- 
gen.  Thus  monochloracetic  acid  yieldfl  amidacetic  acid,  or  glj- 
cocine  :— 


CjHjClO,    +    2NH, 


NH^Ca    +     C,H,(NHJO,. 


There  is  another  way  of  viewing  these  amidated  acids,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter. 


Formic  Aold,  CH,0,  =  CHO(OH)  ==  H.GO.OH.— This  add  occurs 
in  the  concentrated  state  in  the  bodies  of  ants,  in  the  hairs  and  other 
parts  of  certain  caterpillars,  and  in  stinging  nettles.  It  may  be  produced 
by  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the  above-mentioned  general  methods  of 
forming  the  fatty  acids — viz.,  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol,  or 
of  formic  aldehyde,  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  and  as  a  potassium 
salt  by  heating  hydrocyanic  acid  (hydrogen  cyanide)  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash : — 

HCN    4-    KOH    +    H,0    «    NH,    +     CHO(OK)  . 

It  is  also  produced  by  certain  special  reactions — ^viz.,  1.  By  passing 
carbon  monoxide  over  moist  })otaBsium  hydroxide,  the  gas  being  thereby 
absorbed,  and  producing  potassium  formate  :— - 

=        COH(OK)  . 


00        + 


HOK 


The  absorption  of  the  gas  is  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  still  more  by  alcohol  or  ether. 

2.  By  passing  carbon  dioxide  and  water- vapor  over  potassium  at  a  mode- 
rate heat,  acid  potassium  carbonate,  KHCO,,  being  formed  »t  the  same 
time : — 

K,    4-    2C0,    -f-     H,0    =    KHCO,    +    ECHO,. 

3.  By  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  strong  solution  of  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  by  boiling  zinc-dust  (a  mixture  of  metallic  zinc,  oxide, 
and  hydrate),  or  zinc  carbonate  with  potash  solution.  In  both  these  cases 
the  production  of  formic  acid  is  due  to  the  nascent  hydrogen,  which,  in 
presence  of  the  alkali,  unites  with  the  CO,  of  the  carbonate : — 

CO,        +        KOH        +        H,  HCOjK        +        H,0 . 

4.  By  distilling  dry  oxalic  acid  either  alone  or  mixed  with  sand  or 
pumice-stone,  or  bettor,  with  glycerin  : — 

C,H,04        =        CO,        +        CHjO, 

5.  By  boiling  chloroform  with  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  : 

HCCl,    +    4K0H    =     3KC1    +    2H,0    +     H.CO.OK . 
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6.  B^  the  osidation  of  sugar,  starch,  gum,  and  organic  substances  in 
general.  This  reaction  affords  a  convenient  method  of  preparing  the 
aoid  :  1  part  of  sugar,  3  parts  of  manganese  dioxide,  and  2  parts  of  water, 
are  mixed  in  a  very  capacious  retort,  or  large  metal  still ;  3  parts  of  oil 
of  yitriol,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  are  then  added,  and 
when  the  first  violent  effervescence  from  the  disengagement  of  carbon  di- 
oxide has  subsided,  heat  is  cautiously  applied,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  liquid  distilled  over.  This  is  very  impure :  it  contains  a  volatile 
oily  matter,  and  some  substance  which  communicates  a  pungency  not 
proper  to  formic  acid  in  that  dilute  state.  The  acid  liquid  is  neutralized 
with  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  resulting  formate  purified  by  crystalliza- 
tion, and,  if  needful,  by  animal  charcoal.  From  this  or  any  other  of  its 
salts,  solution  of  formic  acid  may  be  readily  obtained  by  distillation  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  best  mode  of  preparation,  however,  consists  in  heating  oxalic  aoid 
in  contact  with  glycerin.  Very  concentrated  glycerin  is  added  to  crystal- 
lized oxalic  acid,  CjH^O^  +  2HgO,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  to  lOOQ-llOO 
C.  (212^^2300  F.),  whereupon  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  and  dilute  formio 
acid  distils  over.  As  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  more  oxalic  acid 
is  added,  and  the  heating  continued,  whereupon  a  stronger  formic  acid 
distils  over,  and  on  further  addition  of  oxalic  acid,  and  heating,  an  acid 
of  constant  strength  (56  per  cent.)  passes  over.  The  course  of  the  reac- 
tion is  as  follows  :  The  crystallized  oxalic  acid,  when  heated,  gives  up  its 
water,  and  the  remainder  forms  with  the  glycerin,  the  monoformio  ether 
of  glycerin,  or  monoformin  :-— 

C,H,(OH),    +     CAH.     -    CO,    +    H,0    +    C.H.J^^^)^; 

and  the  oxalic  acid  afterwards  added  is  likewise  resolved  into  anhydrous 
acid  and  water,  which  decomi)oseB  the  formin  into  glycerin  and  formic 
acid:— 


Ofis{ 


OCHO    +     ^«^    =     CjHsCOH),     +     CHO.OH 


The  regenerated  glycerin  reacts  with  the  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  repro- 
ducing monoformin. 

To  obtain  the  acid  in  its  most  concentrated  state,  the  dilute  acid  is  satu- 
rated with  lead  oxide,  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  and 
the  dried  lead  formate,  reduc<^  to  fine  i>owder,  is  very  gently  heated  in  a 
glass  tube  connected  with  a  condensing  apparatus,  through  which  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed. 

Pure  anhydrous  formic  acid  is  a  clear,  colorless  liquid,  which  fumes 
slightly  in  the  air,  has  an  exceedingly  penetrating  odor,  boils  at  about 
lOQO,*  and  crystallizes  in  large  brilliant  plates  when  cooled  below  0^.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  acid  is  1.233.  Its  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns 
with  a  blue  flame.  Concentrated  formic  acid  is  extremely  corrosive,  attack- 
ing the  skin,  and  forming  a  blister  or  an  ulcer,  painful  and  difficult  to  heal. 

Formic  acid  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
The  aqueous  acid  has  an  odor  and  taste  much  resembling  those  of  acetic 
acid  :  it  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with 
effervescence. 

Formio  acid  also  unites  with  water  in  definite  proportion,  forming  a 
hydrate,  CH|0,-|-  HgO,  which  remains  liquid  at  low  temperatures,  and  dis- 
tils at  lOeo  C.  (222.80  F.).  This  hydrate  may  be  regarded  as  a  triatomio 
acid,  viz.,  orthoformio  aoid,  HC(OH),. 

Formio  aoid  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent.     It  may  be  readily  distin- 

•  At  98^o  (Liebig) ;  lOQO  (Penon) ;  lOLl^  (Boaeoe)  j  106.6<*  ^Kopp). 
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gnished  from  acetic  acid  hy  heating  it  with  solntion  of  silver  nitrate;  the 
inetai  is  thus  reduced,  sometimes  in  the  pulverulent  state,  sometimes  as  a 
specular  coating  on  the  glass  tube,  and  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved.  Mer- 
curic chloride  is  reduced  bj  formic  acid  to  calomel. 

Formic  acid  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol  splits  up  into  water  and  carbon 
monoxide,  CHgO,  =  H,0  +  CO. 

Chlorine  converts  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  carbon  dioxide : 

CHjO,    4-     Clj    as    2HC1    +     CO,. 

Formic  acid  heated  with  strong  bases  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid|  with 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  ;  e.g,, 

2CH,0j    +     BaO    =    CjBaO^    +     H,    +     Bfi. 

Formates  . — ^The  composition  of  these  salts  is  expressed  hy  the  form- 
ulsB,  MCHOj,  M"(CH0a)2,  M'"(CHO,)j,  etc.,  according  to  the  equivalent 
value  of  the  metal  or  other  positive  radicle  contained  in  them.  They  are 
all  soluble  in  water  ;  their  solutions  form  dark-red  mixtures  with  ferric 
salts.  When  distilled  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  they  give  off  carbon 
monoxide  and  leave  a  residue  of  sulphate.  The  formates  of  the  alkali- 
metals  heated  with  the  corresponding  salts  of  other  fatty  acids,  yield  a 
carbonate  and  aldehyde  (p.  693). 

Sodium  formate  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  containing  CHO^Na-Aq. 
It  reduces  many  metallic  oxides  when  fused  with  them.  Potassium  formate^ 
CHO,K,  is  difficult  to  crystallize,  on  account  of  its  great  solubility.  Am- 
monium  formate  crystallizes  in  square  prisms :  it  is  very  soluble,  and  is  de- 
composed at  high  temperatures  into  hydrocyanic  acid  and  water,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  contains  :  CHO,NH4  =  2H,0  +  CNH.  The  formates  of 
barium f  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  form  small,  prismatic,  easily  solu- 
ble crystals.  Lead  formaXe  crystallizes  in  small,  diverging,  colorless 
needles,  which  require  for  solution  40  parts  of  cold  water.  The  mttnganxmsy 
ferrous,  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt  formates  are  also  crystallizable.  Cupric  form' 
ate  is  very  beautiful,  crystallizing  in  bright  blue  rhombic  prisms  of  con- 
siderable size.  Silver  formate  is  white,  but  slightly  soluble,  and  decomposed 
by  the  least  elevation  of  temperature. 

Methyl  formate,  CHOj.CHj,  metameric  with  acetic  add,  is  prepared  by 
heating  in  a  retort  equal  weights  of  neutral  methyl  sulphate  and  sodium 
formate.  It  is  a  very  volatile  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  boiling  between 
30O  and  38©  C.  (96.bQ-i00.4O  F.). 

Ethyl  fonnate,  CHO^.C^H^,  metameric  with  methyl  acetate  and  propionic 
acid  (p.  512),  is  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  7  parts  of  dry  sodium 
formate,  10  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  6  of  strong  alcohol.  The  formic  ether, 
separated  by  the  addition  of  water  to  the  distilled  product,  is  agitated  with 
a  little  magnesia,  and  left  for  several  days  in  contact  with  calcium  chloride. 
Ethyl  formate  is  colorless,  has  an  aromatic  odor,  a  density  of  0.915,  and 
boils  at  560  C.  (132.80  F.).    Water  dissolves  it  to  a  small  extent. 

Ethyl  Orthoformate,  HCCOCjHjj).,,  is  produced  by  heating  chloroform  with 
sodium  ethylate  in  alcoholic  solution : 

HCCI3    +    SCjHjONa    ■=    3NaCl    +    HC(OC,Hj)j|. 

It  Is  a  liquid  having  an  aromatic  odor,  boiling  at  1460  C.  (294.80  F.)^ 
insoluble  in  water.  When  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  resolved 
into  formate  and  acetate  of  ethyl. 
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Aoetlo  add,  C2H^0,=  C,H,0(0H)=CH,(C00H).— This  acid  is 
foaud  in  small  quantities  in  the  juices  of  plants  and  in  animal  fluids.  It 
ma/  be  produced  by  either  of  the  first  seven  general  methods  of  formation 
given  on  pages  713^714,  and  in  partionlar  by  the  slow  oxidation  of  alcohol. 
When  spirit  of  wine  is  dropped  upon  platinum  black,  Uie  oxygen  con- 
densed in  the  pores  of  the  latter  reacts  so  powerfullj  upon  the  alcohol  as 
to  canse  its  instant  inflammation.  When  the  spirit  is  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  and  slowl/  dropped  upon  the  fineljr  divided  metal,  oxidation  still 
takes  place,  but  with  less  energy,  and  vapor  of  acetic  acid  is  abundantly 
evolved.  In  all  these  modes  of  formation,  the  acetic  acid  is  ultimately 
producible  from  inorganic  materials.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  trichloracetic  acid,  which  may  itself  be  produced  from 
inorganic  materials.  Lastly,  acetic  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  many 
other  products,  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  and  other  vegetable 
substances. 

Dreparation.'^^.,  Dilute  alcohol,  mixed  with  a  little  yeast,  or  almost  any 
azotlzed  organic  matter  susceptible  of  putrefaction,  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  speedily  becomes  oxidized  to  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  is  thus  manu- 
factured in  Qermany,  by  suffering  such  a  mixture  to  flow  over  wood  shav- 
ings steeped  in  a  little  vinegar,  contained  in  a  large  cylindrical  vessel 
through  which  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass.  The  greatly  extended 
surface  of  the  liquid  expedites  the  change,  which  is  completed  in  a  few 
hours.    No  carbonic  acid  is  produced  in  this  reaction. 

The  best  vinegar  is  made  from  wine  by  spontaneous  acidification  in  a 
partially  filled  cask  to  which  the  air  has  access.  Vinegar  is  first  intro- 
duced into  the  empty  vessel,  and  a  quantity  of  wine  added  ;  after  some 
days,  a  second  portion  of  wine  is  poured  in,  and  after  similar  intervals,  a 
third  and  a  fourth.  When  the  whole  has  become  vinegar,  a  quantity  is 
drawn  off  equal  to  that  of  the  wine  employed,  and  the  process  is  recom- 
menced. The  temperature  of  the  building  is  kept  up  to  30^  C.  (86^  F.). 
Such  is  the  plan  adopted  at  Orleans.  In  England  vinegar  is  prepared 
from  a  kind  of  beer  made  for  the  purpose.  The  liquor  is  exposed  to  the 
air  in  half-empty  casks,  loosely  stopped,  until  acidification  is  complete. 
Frequently  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  afterwards  added,  with  the  view  of 
checking  further  decomposition,  or  mothering,  by  which  the  product  would 
be  spoiled. 

*  When  dry,  hard  wood,  as  oak  and  beech,  is  subjected  to  destructive  dis- 
tillation at  a  red  heat,  acetic  acid  is  found  among  the  liquid  condensable 
products  of  the  operation.  The  distillation  is  conducted  in  a  large  iron 
cylinder,  to  which  a  worm  or  condenser  is  attached ;  a  sour,  watery  liquid, 
a  quantity  of  tar,  and  much  inflammable  gas  pass  over,  while  charcoal  of 
excellent  quality  remains  in  the  retort.  The  acid  liquid  is  subjected  to 
distillation,  the  first  portion  being  collected  apart  for  the  preparation  of 
wood-spirit.  The  remainder  is  saturated  with  lime,  concentrated  by  evap- 
oration, and  mixed  with  the  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  ;  calcium  sulphate 
is  thereby  precipitated,  while  the  acetic  acid  is  transferred  to  the  soda.  The 
filtered  solution  is  evaporated  to  its  crystallizing  point ;  and  the  crystals 
are  drained  as  much  as  possible  from  the  dark,  tarry  mother-liquor,  and 
deprived  by  heat  of  their  combined  water.  The  dry  salt  is  then  cautiously 
fused,  by  which  the  last  portions  of  tar  are  decomposed  or  expelled :  it  is 
then  redissolved  in  water,  and  recrystallized.  Pure  sodium  acetate,  thus 
obtained,  readily  yields  acetic  acid  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  strongest  acetic  acid  is  prepared  by  distilling  finely  powdered  anhy- 
drous sorlium  acetate  with  three  times  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  liquid  is  purified  by  rectification  to  free  it  from  sodium  sulphate  a<;ci- 
den  tally  thrown  up,  and  exposed  to  a  low  temperature.     Crystals  of  pure 
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alamina  (already  described   under  Alumihium,   p.   398),   remaining  In 
solution. 

Manganese  acetate  forms  colorless,  rhombic,  prismatic  crystals,  permanent 
in  the  air.  Ferrous  acetate  crystallizes  in  small,  greenish-white  needles^ 
Tery  prone  to  oxidation ;  both  salts  dissolve  freely  in  water.  Ferric  acetate 
is  a  dark,  brownish-red,  nncrystallizable  liquid,  of  powerful  astringent 
taste.  Cobalt  acetate  forms  a  violei-oolored,  crystalline,  deliquescent  mass. 
The  nickel  salt  separates  in  green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  6  parts  of 
water. 

Lbad  Acetates. — ^The  normal  salty  Pb(C,H,0,),  +  3Aq.,  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale  by  dissolving  litharge  in  acetic  add ;  it  may  be  obtained  in 
colorless,  transparent,  prismatic  crystals,  but  is  generally  met  with  in 
commerce  as  a  confusedly  crystalline  mass,  somewhat  resembling  loaf-sugar. 
From  this  circumstance  and  from  its  sweet  taste,  it  is  often  called  sugar  of' 
lead.  The  crystals  are  soluble  in  about  1^  parts  of  oold  water,  effloresce  in 
dry  air,  and  melt  when  gently  heated  in  their  water  of  crystallization ; 
this  water  is  easily  driven  off,  and  the  anhydrous  salt  obtained,  which 
melts,  and  afterwards  decomposes,  at  a  high  temperature.  Acetate  of  lead 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sweet,  and 
at  the  same  time,  astringent  taste,  and  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
It  is  an  article  of  great  value  to  the  chemist. 

Basic  Acetates  (^  Sub  acetates)  of  Lead.'-^k  seaquibasic  acetate, 
2Pb(C3H,0,),.PbO,  is  produced  when  the  neutral  anhydrous  salt  is  so  far 
decomposed  by  heat  as  to  become  converted  into  a  porous  white  mass,  de- 
composable only  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
separates  from  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence  in  the  form 
of  crystalline  scales.  A  triplmnbic  acetate^  Pb(C^U,0,),.2PbO,  is  obtained 
by  digesting,  at  a  moderate  heat,  7  parts  of  finely  powdered  litharge,  6 
parts  of  lead  acetate,  and  30  parts  of  water ;  or,  by  mixing  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  neutral  lead  acetate  with  a  fifth  of  its  volume  of  caustic  ammo- 
nia, and  leaving  the  whole  for  some  time  in  a  covered  vessel.  The  salt 
separates  in  minute  needles  containing  one  molecule  of  water.  The  sola* 
tion  of  basic  acetate  prepared  by  the  first  method  is  known  in  pharmacj 
under  the  name  of  Goulard  water.  There  is  also  a  sejplvmbic  acetate^ 
Pb(C3H,0,),.5PbO,  formed  by  adding  a  great  excess  of  ammonia  to  a  solu- 
tion of  normal  lead  acetate,  or  by  digesting  the  normal  salt  with  a  large 
quantity  of  oxide.  It  is  a  white,  slightly  crystalline  substance,  insoluble 
in  cold,  and  but  little  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  solutions  of  the  basic 
lead  acetates  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  absorb  carbonic  acid 
with  the  greatest  avidity,  becoming  turbid  from  precipitation  of  basic 
carbonate. 

CuPRic  Acetates. — ^The  normal  acetate^  Cu(C,HjO,),4- Aq.,  is  prepared 
by  dissolving  verdigris  in  hot  acetic  acid,  and  leaving  the  filtered  solution 
to  cool.  It  forms  beautiful  dark-green  crystals,  which  dissolve  in  14  parts 
of  cold  and  5  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  A 
solution  of  this  salt,  mixed  with  sugar  and  heated,  yields  cnpric  oxide  in 
the  form  of  minute  red  octohedral  crystals :  the  residual  copper  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  an  alkali.  Cuprio  acetate  yields,  by  destructive 
distillation,  strong  acetic  acid  containing  acetone  and  contaminated  with 
copper.  The  salt  Is  sometimes  called  distilled  verdigrisy  and  is  used  aa  a 
pigment. 

Basic   Cupric  A  estates, '^-Common  verdigris,  made  by  exposing 
plat4«  of  copper  to  the  air  for  several  weeks,  in  contact  with  acetic  acid  or 
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the  marc  of  grapes,  is  a  mixture  of  several  basic  cuprio  acetates,  which 
have  a  green  or  biae  color.  One  of  these,  2Cn(C2H302),.CuO -h  6Aq.,  is 
obtained  bj  digesting  the  powdered  verdigris  in  warm  water,  and  leaving 
the  solable  part  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  forms  a  blue,  crystalline 
mass,  bat  little  soluble  in  cold  water.  When  boiled,  it  deposits  a  brown 
powder,  which  is  a  subsalt  with  large  excess  of  base.  The  green  insoluble 
residue  of  the  verdigris  contains  Cu(CjH,02)(.2CaO  +  3Aq. ;  it  may  be 
formed  bj  digesting  normal  cuprio  acetate  with  the  hydrated  oxide.  By 
boiling  with  water  it  is  resolved  into  normal  acetate  and  the  brown  basic 
salt. 

SiLVBB  AcBTATB,  AgC«H,0^,  is  obtained  by  mixing  potassinm  acetate  with 
silver  nitrate,  and  washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water  to  remove  the 
potassium  nitrate.  It  crystallizes  from  a  warm  solution  in  small  colorless 
needles,  which  have  but  little  solubility  in  the  cold. 

MercurouM  acetate  forms  small  scaly  crystals,  which  are  as  feebly  soluble 
as  those  of  acetate  of  silver.     Mercuric  acetate  dissolves  with  facility. 

Mbthtl  Acetate,  CH^. 0,11,0,,  occurs  in  crude  wood-spirit.  It  is  prepared 
by  distilling  2  parts  of  methyl  alcohol  with  1  part  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
1  part  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  1  part  of  methyl  alcohol  with  1  part  of  potas- 
sium acetate  and  2  parts  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  purified  by  rectification 
over  calcium  chloride  and  quick-lime,  it  forms  a  colorless  fragrant  liquid, 
of  sp.  gr.  0.95fa'2  at  (P,  boiling  at  56°  or  56©  C.  (131Q-132.80  F.).  It  dis- 
solves in  water,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  witii  alcohol  and  ether. 

Ethtl  Acetate,  C,H(.C,H30„  may  be  prepared  by  heating  together  in  a 
retort,  3  parts  of  potassium  acetate,  3  parts  of  strong  alcohol,  and  2  parts 
of  oil  of  vitriol.  The  distilled  product  is  mixed  with  water,  to  separaU) 
the  alcohol,  digested  first  with  a  little  chalk,  and  afterwardJa  with  fused 
calcium  chloride,  and,  lastly,  rectified.  The  pure  ether  is  an  exceedingly 
fragrant  Umpid  liquid,  having  a  density  of  0.9105  at  OO,  0.9068  at  150  C. 
(590  F.),  and  boiling  at  77^  C.  (170.60  F.).  Alkalies  decompose  it  in  the 
manner  already  mentioned  (p.  716).  When  treated  with  ammonia,  it 
yields  acetamidey  NH,C,H,0. 

On  the  reaction  of  ethyl  acetate  and  homologous  ethers  with  sodium  and 
the  iodides  of  alcohol-radicles,  see  p.  714;  also  Casboketonic  Acids. 

Amtl  Acetate,  CsHjj.CjHjjO,,  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  ordinary 
amyl  alcohol,  boils  at  140O  C.  (2840  F.).  It  possesses  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  odor  of  the  Jargonelle  pear,  and  is  manufactured  on  a  largo 
scale  for  flavoring  liquors  and  confectionery. 

Ethbkb  Acetates. — These  compounds  may  be  derived  from  ethene  alco. 
hoi  (glycol)  by  substitution  of  one  or  two  equivalents  of  acetyl  for  hydro- 

{OH 
OC  H  0'   ^  produced  by  heating  ethene  di. 

bromide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  acetate.  The  product  is 
distilled,  the  portion  coming  over  at  1820  c.  (359.60  F.)  being  kept  sepa- 
rate. It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  miscible  in  every  proportion  with  wat«»r 
or  alcohol.     Hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  into  ethene  raonacetate  converts 

it  into  ethene  acetochloride,  or  glycollic  chloracetin,  C,H,  |  Qr*  tj  q  >   which 

is  precipitated,  on  addition  of  water,  as  an  oily  liquid  boiling  at  1450  C. 
(2930  F.).     Treatment  with  potash  decomposes  it  into  ethene  oxide,  potas- 
sium acetate,  and  potassium  chloride. 
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{OC  H  O 
OC*h'o  '  ^  prepared  by  digesting  a  mixtnre  of 

ethene  dibromide,  silver  acetate,  and  glacial  aoetio  aoid  in  the  water-bath, 
and  exhausting  the  digested  mass  with  ether.  On  distilling  the  ethereal 
Bolation,  the  ether  first  passes  over,  then  the  aoetio  acid,  and  lastlj,  when 
the  temperature  has  reached  1870  G.  (368.60  F.)»  ethene  diaoetate.  It  is  a 
oolorless,  neutral  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.128  at  OO,  boUing  at  I860  G.  (366.80F.), 
soluble  in  7  parts  of  water  and  in  everj  proportion  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
By  distillation  with  potash  it  yields  ethene  alcohol,  or  glycol,  G,H^(UO)^ 

Pbopbhtl  or  Oltcbrtl  Acbtatbs  ;  AcRrms. — ^These  ethers  are  derived 
from  propenyl  alcohol  (glycerin)  by  substitution  of  1,  2,  or  3  equivalents 
of  acetyl  for  hydrogen.  The  formula  of  glycerin  being  (GgH^XOH)^  those 
of  the  three  aoetins  are  : 

Monoacetin  ....  (Cj,H5)(OH),(OC,H30) 
Diacetin  ....  (C,H4)(OI1)(OC,H,0), 
Triacetin      ....     (C,h5(0C^,0),. 

They  are  oily  liquids,  produced  hy  heating  glycerin  and  aoetio  aoid  to- 
gether, in  various  proportions,  in  sealed  tubes. 

Acetic  Ghloridb  or  Acbttl  Ghlobidb,  G,HsOGl.<^-This  com- 
pound, which  has  the  constitution  of  acetic  acid  with  chlorine  substitut^^ 
for  hydroxyl,  is  produced,  as  already  observed  (p.  716),  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  trichloride,  pentachloride,  or  oxychloride  on  glacial  acetic  acid. 
The  product  heated  with  water  and  dilute  soda-solution,  to  remove  phos- 
phorus oxychloride  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  rectified,  yields  acetic 
chloride  as  a  oolorless  liquid,  having  a  suffocating  odor,  and  emitting  dense 
fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  contact  with  the  air.  It  has  a  density  of 
1.1305  at  QO,  boils  at  550  G.  (131o  p.),  and  is  decomposed  by  water  and 
alkaline  solutions,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids. 

Acetic  Oxidb  or  Anhtdbidb,  G^HgO,  =s (G2H30)20,  sometimeB 
called  Anhydrous  Acetic  acid, — ^This  compound  is  obtained  : 

1.  By  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  potassium  or  sodium  acetate : 

GjHjOtONa)    +    G,H,0G1    «    NaQ    +     (Cfifi)fi, 

2.  By  heating  sodium  acetate  with  benzoyl  chloride,  G^HjOCl,  when*by 
benzo-acetic  oxide,  (C2H,0)(C,H50)0,  is  formed  in  the  first  instance,  and 
subsequently  resolved  into  acetic  and  benzoic  oxides,  the  former  distilling 
over,  while  the  latter  remains : 

C,H,0(ONa)    4-    C^HjOCl    =    NaCl    +    CjHjO.O.C^H^O 

and : 

2(C,H,O.O.CtH50)     =     (CaHjO),0    +     (CjBfi)fi. 

Aoetio  oxide  is  a  heavy  oil  which  boils  at  1210  C.  (249.80  F.),  and  dis- 
solves slowly  in  water,  being  gradually  converted  into  acetic  acid  : 

(C,H30),0    +    H,0    =8    2C,H30(OH). 

Acetifl  Peroxidcy  {CJilfi)fi^,  obtained  by  adding  barium  dioxide  to  an 
ethereal  solution  of  acetyl  monoxide,  is  a  viscid  liquid,  which  explodei 
with  violence  when  heated,  and  acts  as  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent. 
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Acids  derived  from  Acetic  Acid  by  Subctiiution. 

Chloracetio  Adds.  — The  three  acids,  C^HsClO,  C^U^Clfi^,  and 
CgUCljO,,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  acetic  acid  in  san- 
shine ;  the  second,  however,  is  formed  in  small  qnantitj  only,  the  first  or 
the  third  being  produced  in  greatest  abundance  according  as  the  acetic  add 
or  the  chlorine  is  in  excess. 

Monochloracetic  acid^  CH,C1.C00H,  is  produced,  ftcoording  to  R. 
Hoffmann,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  boiling  glacial  acetic  acid  in  sun- 
shine. Dr.  H.  MQller  finds  that  the  formation  of  monochloracetic  acid  is 
facilitated  by  dissolving  a  little  iodine  in  the  hydrated  acetic  acid,  and 
passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  the  boiling  solution.  On  submitting 
the  products  of  this  reaction  to  repeated  distillation,  monochloracetic  acid 
is  obtained  as  a  liquid,  boiling  at  I860  C.  (366. 80  p.),  and  solidifying  to  a 
crystalline  mass,  which  melts  at  62P  G.  (143.6^  p.),  and  dissolves  easily 
in  water.  Heated  with  potash,  it  is  converted  into  potassium  glycollate, 
KCjH.O,  (p.  717). 

CjHjClO,    +    2KH0    «    Ka    +    KCjHjO,    +    H,0. 

Dichloracetic  acid,  CHC1,C00H,  is  produced,  together  with  the  pre- 
ceding compound,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  iodine  on  boiling  acetic 
acid,  and  is  found  in  the  portion  of  the  product  which  boils  above  1880  0. 
(370.4P  F.).  According  to  Maumend,  it  may  be  obtained  by  exposing 
monochloracetic  acid  in  flasks  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  (5  atoms  of 
chlorine  to  3  molecules  of  chloracetic  acid)for  twenty-four  hours,  warming 
the  product  to  expel  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  distilling.  It  is  a  liquid 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.5216  at  150  C.  (590  F.),  and  boiling  at 
190-191O  C.  (374-376.80  F.).  •  Recording  to  MOller,  it  remains  liquid  when 
cooled  ;  but  according  to  Maumenfi,  it  crystallises  in  rhombohedral  plates. 
It  forms  a  soluble  silver  salt,  AgC^HGlfO,,  which  is  decomposed  when  its 
solution  is  heated  with  silver  oxide  to  750  or  80O  C.  (167<^1760  F.),  giving 
off  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide : 

2AgCjUCl,0,  +  3Ag,0  =  2C0  +  2C0,  +  4AgCl  +  2Ag,  +  H,0. 

Trichloracetic  acid,  CCI3.COOH. — ^Discovered  by  Dumas.  When  a 
small  quantity  of  crystallizable  acetic  acid  is  introduced  into  a  bottle  of 
dry  chlorine  gas,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  direct  solar  rays  for  several 
hours,  the  interior  of  the  vessel  is  found  coated  with  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  which  is  a  mixture  of  trichloracetic  acid  with  a  small  quantity 
of  oxalic  acid. 

Trichloracetic  acid  may  also  be  produced  synthetically,  viz.,  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  and  water  on  carbon  dichloride,  CjCl^,  this  compound  first 
taking  up  2  atoms  of  chlorine  and  forming  carbon  trichloride,  C^Cl^,  and 
the  latter  being  converted  by  the  water  into  hydrochloric  and  trichloracetic 
acids: 

CjCle    +    2H,0    =    3HC1    +     CjHCljO,. 

Trichloracetic  acid  is  a  colorless  and  extremely  deliquescent  substance  : 
it  has  a  faint  odor,  and  sharp  caustic  taste,  bleaching  the  tongue  and  de- 
stroying the  skin  ;  the  solution  is  powerfully  acid.  It  melts  at  620  C. 
(126.60  P.),  and  boils  without  decomposition  at  195-200O  C.  (383-3920 
P.),  giving  off  a  very  irritating  vapor.  The  density  of  the  fused  acid  is 
1.617. 

Ihtasnum  trickloracetate,  2KC,CljOj.Aq.,  crystallizes  in  fibrous  silky  nee- 
dles, permanent  in  the  air.     The  ammonium-Mk,  2(NH4)G,ClaO  +  5Aq.,  is 
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also  CTjstallizable  and  nentral.    The  tUversalt^  AgC^Cl^O,,  is  soluble,  and 
orjstallizes  in  small,  grajish  scales,  easily  altered  by  light. 

Trichloracetic  acid  boiled  with  excess  of  ammonia  yields  ammonium 
carbonate  and  chloroform : 

C,HC1,0,    +    2NH,    +    H,0    =    (NHJ,CO,    +    CHCl,. 

With  canstic  {>otash,  it  yields  a  smaller  quantity  of  chloroform,  together 
with  potassium  chloride,  carbonate,  and  formate.  The  chloride  and  formato 
are  secondary  products  of  the  reaction  of  the  alkali  upon  the  chloroform. 

Nascent  hydrogen  reduces  trichloracetic  to  acetic  acid.  When  potassium 
or  sodium  amalgam  is  put  into  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  trichloracetie 
acid,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises,  without  disengagement  of  gas, 
and  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  acetate  and  chloride  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  together  with  caustic  alkali. 

Bromacetio  Aoids. — ^The  mono-  and  tfi-brominated  acids  are  formed 
by  heating  acetic  acid  or  ethyl  acetate  with  brcnnine  in  sealed  tubes  to 
180O  C.  (3560  F  ).  CH,Br.CO,H  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  rhombohe- 
drons,  and  boils  at  208O  C.  (406.40  F.).  Its  ethnic  ether  is  a  liquid  boiling 
at  1590  C.  (318.20  F.).  The  acid  is  converted  by  ammonia  into  glycerin 
(p.  718).  C2HBr,.C0,H  is  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  450.^00  C.  (1130- 
1220  F.),  and  boiling  at  2320-2340  C.  (449.00^53.20  p.).  Heated  with 
moist  silver  oxide  it  yields  bromo-gly collie  aoid,  C,U,Bi<),.  Its  ethylic 
ether  boUs  at  1920-1950  C.  (377.60^830  F.).  Tribromaeeiic  Add,  C^r,. 
CO^H,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  tribromaoetyl  bromide,  GBr,. 
COCl,  and  by  oxidation  of  bromal,  CBr,.COH,  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms 
deliquescent  crystals,  melts  at  130O  G.  (2660  F.),  and  boils  at  24dO  C. 
(4730  F.). 

■ 

lodaoetlo  Aotd,  mono-  and  <fi-,  are  obtained  by  heating  the  chlorinated 
or  brominated  acids  with  potassium  iodide ;  also  by  heating  acetic  anhy- 
dride with  iodide  and  iodic  acid.  0,11,1. GOgH  crystallises  in  colorless 
laminsB,  melting  with  partial  decomposition  at  82P  G.  (179.60  F.);  recon- 
verted into  acetic  acid  by  boiling  with  HI.  Its  ethylic  ether  boils  at 
178O-180O  C.  (352.40-3560  p.). 

Cyanaoetlo  Aoid,  G,HsNO,  s=  GH,(GN).GO.H,  formed  by  heating 
monochloracetio  acid  with  potassium  cyanide  and  water,  is  a  crystalline 
mass  melting  at  about  8OO  C.  (1760  F.),  and  decomposed  at  1650  C.  (3290 
F.)  into  CO  and  acetonitril,  GH5.CN. 

Thlacetto  Aold,  G^H^OS,  or  GH,.GOSH.~This  acid,  discovered  by 
Kekul6,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentasulphide  on  glacial 
acetic  acid : 

5CaH,0(0H)     +     P^Sg    s=    Vfi^    a     5C,H,0(SH). 

Thiacetic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  930  C.  (199 .4P  P.);  it 
smells  like  acetic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  With  solution  of  lead 
acetate,  it  forms  a  crystalline  precipitate  containing  (G2HgOS),Pb. 


Propionio   Aoid,    C,H.O,  »  C8H,0(0H)  «  CjH5.CO.OH.— This 

acid  is  produccni :  1.  As  a  potassium-salt,  by  the  combination  of  carbon 
dioxide  with  potassium-ethyl :  CO,  +  C^HftK  =5  C0(C,H5)0K.  2.  By  th« 
action  of  acids  or  alkalies  on  ethyl  cyanide  (p.  714).    3.  By  the  simulta- 
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neons  action  of  water  and  carbonjl  chloride  on  ethane  (p.  714).  4.  By  the 
oxidation  of  normal  propyl  alcohol  (p.  617),  and  of  propionic  aldehyde, 
C3U0O.  5.  Together  with  acetic  acid,  by  oxidizing  propione,  CgUjoO, 
with  dilate  chromic  acid.  This  is  the  process  by  which  it  was  first  ob^ 
tained.  6.  From  lactic  acid  and  from  glyceric  acid  by  the  action  of  hy- 
drlodio  acid : 

C,H,0,    +    2HI    =    C,H,0,    +     H,0    +     I,. 
Liactlc  acid. 

CjHjO^    +    4HI    =    CjHjO,    +     2HgO    +     21,, 
Qlyoerio  aold. 

7.  Together  with  several  other  prodnots,  in  the  fermentation  of  glycerin, 
and  likewise  of  sugar,  by  the  action  of  putrid  cheese  in  presence  of  cal- 
cium carbonate. 

Propionic  acid  is  usually  prepared  by  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned 
processes.  £thyl  cyanide  is  added  by  drops  to  a  moderately  strong  solution 
of  potash  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort,  the  distillate  being  repeatedly 
poured  back  as  long  as  it  smells  of  ethyl  cyanide.  The  residue  in  the  re- 
tort, consisting  of  potassium  propionate,  is  then  evaporated  down  to  dry- 
ness, and  distilled  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid. 

Propionic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.992  at 
I80  C.  ((J4.40F,),  and  boiling  at  140OC.  (2840  F.).  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  when  the  water  is  quite  saturated  with  it,  the  excess  of  acid  floats  on 
the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil. 

The  propionates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  barium  salt^  (CsH502)Ba-|-  H,0, 
crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  and  yields  propione  by  dry  distillation. 
The  sUver  salty  CgH^OjAg,  crystallizes  in  slender  needles. 

Substitution-products. — ^The  replacement  of  one  hydrogen-atom  in  propionic 
acid  by  a  haloid  element,  X,  yields  two  series  of  substitution-pr(xluct& 
distinguished  as  a  and  & ;  viz. : 

CHj— CHX— CO,H  CH,X— CHi— CO,H 

A.  &m 

Chloropropionic  acids,  CsHjClO,. — ^The  «-acid  is  formed  by  decom- 
poaing  lactyl  chloride  with  water  : 

CH,— CHa— COjCl  +  H,0  =  HCl  -f-  CHj— CHCl— COjH. 

It  is  a  thick  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1.28,  and  boiling  at  186^  C.  (366.80 
F.).  When  heated  with  moist  silver  oxide,  it  is  converted  into  a-lactio 
acid,  CHj — CHOH — CO,H.  Its  ethvlic  ether,  obtained  by  heating  lactyl 
chloride  with  alcohol,  boils  at  1440*0.  (291.20  p.). 

The  B-SLcid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine-water  on/?-iodopropionic 
acid,  and  by  addition  of  hydrogen  chloride  to  acrylic  acid,  CgU^O, : 

CH^CH— CO,H    +     cm    «    CHjCl— CH^-CO,H. 

It  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  40.5O  C.  (104.90  F.).  Its  ethylic  ether  boils 
at  about  165©  C.  (311o  F.). 

Bromopropionic  acids,  CsH^BrO,. — ^The  a-acid  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  propionic  acid,  and  by  heating  «-lactic  acid  (ordinary 
lactic  add)  with  hydrobromio  acid,  is  a  liquid  which  solidifies  at  — 170  C. 
(1.4P  F.),  and  boils  at  202O  G.  (395.60  F.).  Its  ethylic  ether  smells  like 
camphor,  and  boils  at  190O  G.  (374P  F.).  Alcoholic  ammonia  converts  it 
into  •-amidopropionio  acid  or'  alanine,  C3H5(NU2)0,  (see  Amides).  The 
^-aoid,  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine-water  on  ^iodopropiouic  acid,  and 
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by  addition  of  hjdrobronuc  acid  to  acrylic  acid,  is  cTystalline,  and  melta 
at  6I.50  C.  (I42.70  F.). 

a-Iodopropionic  acid,  CgHjlO,,  is  a  thick  oil,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  iodide  on  a-lactio  acid. 

The  B-a/dd  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphor ns  iodide  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water  on  glyceric  acid : 

CH,OH-CHOH.CO,H  +  3HI  a  CH,LCH,.CO,H  +  2H,0  +  I, ; 

also  by  addition  of  hydriodic  acid  to  acrylic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large 
colorless  six-sided  plates,  having  a  peculiar  odor,  and  melting  at  820  C. 
(179. 60  F.)  ;  easily  soluble  in  hot  water.  By  heating  with  strong  hydri- 
odic acid,  it  is  reduced  to  propionic  acid. 

The  di-substitution  products  of  propionic  acid  admit  of  three  modifica- 
tions, viz. : 

CH,— CX^— CO,H        CH,X--CHX— CO,H        CHX,— CHj—CO^ 

The  first  two  modifications  of  the  chlorine  and  bromine  derivatives  are 
known. 

a-Dibramopropionic  acid,  CHg — CBrg — CO,H,  obtained  by  direct  bromina- 
tion  of  propionic  or  a-bromopropionic  acid,  melts  at  610  C.  (141.80  F.),  and 
boils  at  2200  C.  (4280  F.).     Its  ethylic  ether  boils  at  190©  C.  (.S740  F.). 

B-Dibromopropionic  acid^  CH^Br— CHBr— CO^H,  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
dibromopropyl  alcohol,  Q^BJ&rfi  (formed  by  addition  of  bromine  to  allyl 
alcohol),  and  by  addition  of  Br,  to  acrylic  acid,  CH, — CH— CO,H,  forms 
crystals  easily  soluble  in  water,  melting  at  65^  C.  (149©  F.),  deoompoeed 
by  distillation.    The  ethylic  ether  boils  at  2120  G.  (413.6©  F.). 

A-Dichloropropionic  acid,  CH, — CCl^ — CO,H.  The  ethylic  ether  of  this 
acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  chloride,  CHj— CO— COt^l, 
produced  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  pyroraoemic  acid, 
CH, — CO — COOH.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  odor  of  apples, 
a  specific  gravity  of  1.2493  at  (P,  and  boiling  at  16GO  C.  (320©  F.).  Heated 
with  water  to  150©  C.  (302©  F.),  it  is  converted  into  pyroraoemic  acid. 

6-DidUoropropionic  aad,  CHjCl — CHCl — 00,11,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
water  on  the  chloride  obtained  by  heating  glyceric  acid  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride. 

Batyric  aoid,  C ^O, s C,Ht.CO,H.— Of  this  acid  there  are  two 
modifications,  viz. : 

CH,CH,CH3  CH(CH,), 

COOH  COOH 

NormAl  butyric.  laobutyrie. 

Normal  Bntyrio  acid,  also  called  Fermentatum  Buiyricj  Prapy^-fonmir, 
and  Ethyl-acetic  acid,  occurs,  either  free  or  combined  with  bases,  in  tama- 
rinds and  a  few  other  plants,  in  certain  beetles,  in  flesh-juice,  in  human 
perspiration,  and  in  various  kinds  of  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal 
matter.  As  a  glyceride,  it  occurs  in  various  ajiimal  and  vegetable  fats, 
especially  in  the  butter  of  cows'  and  goats'  milk ;  as  a  hexyl  ether  in  the 
oil  of  Heradeum  giganteum,  and  as  an  octyl  ether  in  oil  of  parsnep  (/iuli- 
naca  saliva).  It  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  normal  butyl  alcohol ;  by 
the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  crotonic  acid,  CH,— CH~CH— CO,H  ; 
by  heating  normal  propyl  cyanide  (butyronitril)  with  alkalies  or 
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hy  the  action  of  sodium  and  ethjl  iodide  on  ethyl  aoetate  (p.  715)  ;  and 
by  the  fermentation  of  sugar  in  oontaot  with  putrid  cheese. 

This  last  reaction  affords  the  most  convenient  method  of  preparing  the 
acid.  The  fermentation  takes  place,  however,  only  in  neutral  liquids,  so 
that  it  is  necessary  to  add  chalk,  in  order  to  neutralize  the  acid  as  fast  as 
it  is  formed.  The  sugar  is  first  converted  into  lactic  and  afterwards  into 
butyric  add.  The  following  proportions  give  a  good  result :  <>  pounds  of 
cane-sugar  and  half  an  ounce  of  tartaric  add  are  dissolved  in  26  pounds 
of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is  left  for  some  time  to  allow  the  cane- 
sugar  to  pass  into  grape-sugar.  To  this  solution  about  4  ounces  of  decayed 
cheese  diffused  in  8  pounds  of  sour  skim-milk,  together  with  3  pounds  of 
chalk,  are  added,  and  the  whole  is  kept  for  some  weeks  at  a  temperature 
of  a0Q-35O  C.  (860-950  F.).  The  mixture  is  frequently  stirred,  and  gene- 
rally solidifies  in  ten  or  twelve  days  to  a  thick  mass  of  calcium  lactate. 
This,  however,  soon  disappears,  the  mixture  becoming  liquid,  and  the  lac- 
tate being  converted  into  butyrate,  with  simultaneous  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydrogen  :— - 

2C,HeO,    =    C^H^O,    +    2C0,    +    2H3 . 

When  fermentation  is  completed,  a  solution  of  8  pounds  of  crystallized 
sodium  carbonate  is  added,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  after  concentration,  is 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  Butyric  acid  then  separates  as  an  oily 
layer,  which  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride  and  rectified. 

Butyric  acid  is  a  viscid  liquid  having  a  rancid  odor,  solidifying  at  — 12Q 
C.  (10.4P  P.),  and  boiling  at  1630  C.  (326.40  F.).  Specific  gravity  0.958 
at  14P  C.  (57.20  F.).  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  sepa- 
rates from  the  aqueous  solution  on  addition  of  salts. 

The  metallic  batyrates  are,  for  the  most  part,  soluble  in  water  and  crys- 
tallizable.  The  calcium  salty  (C^H,0,)Ca  -f-  H,0,  forms  shining  lamins, 
and  is  mare  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  The  silcer  ecdt,  C^RnO^Agf  crys- 
tallizes in  shining  lamins,  soluble  in  400  parts  of  water  at  14^  C.  (57.20 
F.). 

Ethyl  Butynae,  CJB.fi^.Cfi^y  is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant  fruity  odor, 
and  boiling  at  119©  C.  (246.2^  F.). 

The  butyrates  unite  with  acetates,  forming  double  salts,  which  react 
like  salts  of  butyracetic  acid,  CfiJd^,Cfifi^y  isomeric  with  propi- 
onic acid.  This  acid,  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  the  fermentation  of 
calcium  tartrate,  differs  from  propionic  acid  in  being  resolved  by  distilla- 
tion into  butyric  and  acetic  acids. 

A  numoehlorohutyric  add^  C4H7CIO,,  crystallizing  in  slender  needles  and 
melling  at  990  C.  (210O  p.),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  butyric 
acid  in  presence  of  iodine. 

Out  of  five  possible  monobromcbutyric  acids ^  two,  viz., 

CHj— CHi— CHBr— CO,H  CHj— CHBr-^H,— CO,H 


a 


B, 


are  formed  by  the  addition  of  HBr  to  crotonic  add.  The  action  of  bromine 
on  butyric  acid  yields  chiefly  the  a-acid,  the  ethylic  ether  of  which  boils 
at  170Q-172P  C.  (338C1-341.60  F.).  The  two  acids  are  converted  by  boil- 
ing with  potash-solution  or  moist  silver  oxide  into  the  corresponding  oxy- 
butyric  acids,  C^HgO,. 

A  dibromobutyric  acid,  C^H^Br^O,,  melting  at  450u48OC.  (1130-118.40  p.), 
is  formed  by  further  bromination  of  butyric  acid. 
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Isobntyrio  Aoid,  HC(CH,),— CO,H,  also  called  laoprop^-formie  and  M> 
methyt-acettc  acid,  occurs  in  the  free  state  in  St.  John's  bread,  the  fruit  of 
Ceratonia  nliqtui,  and  as  an  octylic  ether  in  parsnepoll.  It  is  produced  hj 
oxidation  of  isobutyl  alcohol,  by  the  action  of  alkalies  or  acids  on  pseudo- 
propyl  cyanide ;  and  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  methyl  iodide  on  ethyl 
acetate  (p.  715). 

This  acid  is  very  much  like  normal  butyric  acid,  but  has  a  less  disagree- 
able odor,  and  is  not  misoible  with  water.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0.960  at  OO,  and  boils  at  154P  C.  (909.20  F.).  Its  ceUdum  salt,  (C^H^OOsCa 
4*  5HjO,  crystallizes  in  monoclinio  prisms,  muck  more  9oiMe  in  hot  water 
tluin  in  cold.  The  siWer  salt  dissolves  in  110  parts  of  water  at  16OC.(60.&O 
F.).  The  eihylic  ether,  Qfi^^.GJEL^,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.8893  at  0C», 
and  boils  at  llOO  C.  (23UO  F.). 

Bromisobuiyric  acid,  (CU3),CBr.G0,H,  formed  by  heating  isobutyric  acid 
with  broDiine  to  140OC.(284PF.),  formscrystals melting at45O0.  (ll^op.), 
and  is  partly  deoomposed  by  boiling.  Its  ethylic  ether  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  1.328  at  OO,  and  boils  at  1580-1590  C.  (316.4Q-318.20  F.).  lAj 
heating  with  moist  silver  oxide  or  baryta-water,  this  acid  is  oonverted  into 
the  corresponding  oxy isobutyric  acid. 

Pentoio  or  Valerio  Aolds,  C^HuO,  a  C^H,0(OH).  — Thesa 
acids  admit  of  four  metamerio  modifications,  namely : — 

CH,CH,CH,CH,        CH,CH(CH^,        CH(CH,)(C,Hj)        C(CH,), 

COOH  COOH  COOH  COOH 

Propyl  acetic.        Isop ropy  1  acetic    Methyl-ethyl  acetle.       Trimethyl 

acetic. 

The  first  and  second  are  obtained  by  oxidation  of  normal  pen ty lie  and 
isopentylic  or  amylic  alcohol  (p.  601)  respectively  ;  the  third  is  not  known ; 
the  fourth  is  produced  from  tertiary  butylic  alcohol  or  trimethyl-carbinol. 

Propyl-acetio  or  Normal  Valerio  Aoid,  C^H^-COOH,  is  anoily  liqnid, 
smelling  like  butyric  acid,  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  0.9577  at  OO,  and  boiling  at 
1850  C.  (3650  F.). 

Isopentoie,  Isopropyl-aeetio  or  Isovalerio  Aoid  (ordinary  valerio 
acid),  occurs  in  valerian  root,  in  angelica  root,  in  the  berries  of  the  guelder 
rose  {Viburnum  Opulus),  and  probably  in  many  other  plants.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidation  of  ordinary  amyl  alcohol,  either  by  absorption  of 
atmospheric  oxygen  under  the  influence  of  platinum  black,  or  by  treat- 
ment with  aqueous  chromic  acid,  or  by  heating  it  with  a  mixture  of  caustic 
potash  and  quick-lime,  the  reaction,  in  this  last  case,  being  attended  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen : 

CjHjjO     +     KOH    s=    CjHjOjK    +    2H,. 

The  potassium  salt,  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  acid. 

The  most  advantageous  mode  of  preparing  isovaleric  acid,  is  to  oxidise 
amyl  alcohol  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate. 
4  parts  of  the  dichromate  in  powder,  6  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  8  parts 
of  water  are  mixed  in  a  capacious  retort,  and  1  part  of  amyl  alcohol  is 
added  by  small  portions,  with  strong  agitation,  the  retort  being  plunged 
into  cold  water  to  moderate  the  violence  of  the  reaction.  When  the  change 
appears  complete,  the  deep-green  liquid  is  distilled  nearly  to  dryness,  the 
product  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic  potash,  and  the  aqueous  solution 
separated  mechanically  from  a  pungent,  colorless,  oily  liquid  which  floats 
upon  it,  consisting  of  amyl  valerate.    The  alkaline  solution  is  then  ovapo- 
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rated  to  a  small  balk,  and  decomposed  by  dilate  sul phono  acid  in  excess. 
The  greater  part  of  the  yaleric  acid  then  separates  as  an  oily  liquid  lighter 
than  water :  this  is  a  hydrate  consisting  of  GgHmO^.HiO.  When  distilled 
alone,  it  undergoes  decomposition :  water,  with  a  little  of  the  acid,  first 
appears,  and  eventaally  the  pure  acid,  CgHjoO,,  in  the  form  of  a  thin, 
mobile,  colorless  oil,  having  the  persistent  and  characteristic  odor  of  vale- 
rian root.  It  has  a  sharp  and  acid  taste,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  bleaches 
the  tongue,  and  bums  when  inflamed  with  a  bright,  yet  smoky  light. 
Isovaleric  acid  has  a  density  of  0.947  at  (P,  and  boils  at  1750  C.  (347^  F.). 
Placed  in  contact  with  water,  it  absorbs  a  certain  quantity,  and  is  itself  to 
a  certain  extent  dissolved. 

Isovaleric  add  is  active  or  inactive  to  polarixed  light,  accordingly  as  it 
has  been  prepared  from  active  or  inactive  amyl  alcohol.  That  which  has 
been  prepared  from  the  active  alcohol  produces  a  right-handed  rotation  of 
43^  in  a  tube  50  centimetres  long.  The  difference  between  these  two  acids, 
like  that  of  the  alcohols  from  which  they  are  derived,  is  probably  due  to 
difference  rather  of  molecular  than  of  atomic  arrangement  (p.  519). 

The  metallic  isovalerates  are  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  mostly  crystallize 
with  diiBcalty.  Small  fragments  of  them  thrown  on  water,  rotate  on  the 
surface  as  they  dissolve.  The  barium  salt  {Cfi^O^^fiar^-Hfl  usually  crystal- 
liies  in  thin  laminsB,  soluble  in  two  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity 
of  warm  water.  The  zinc  salt  (C^Hfi^^Za  forms  shining  scales.  The 
silver  salt  C^UgO^Ag  forms  scales  soluble  in  540  parts  of  water  at  20P  C. 
(680  p.).  A  solution  of  potassium  valerate,  subjected  to  electrolysis, 
yields  dibutyl,  CgH.g  (p.  716). 

Ethyl  isovaleraie,  C^H^O^.CjH^,  is  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  valeric  add.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  vale- 
ramide,  CsHiONM,.  It  is  decomposed  by  sodium  in  the  same  manner  as 
ethyl  acetate  (p.  715),  yielding  sodium  ethylate  and  the  sodium  salt  of  an 
add,  CuH«0, : 

4Na    +    SCCjHj.CftHjO,)    «    SCjHjONa    +    C,jH„0,Na. 

Ghloroyalbbic  Acids. — Trichloriaovaleric  acid,  CjH^ClsO,,  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  chlorine  on  isovaleric  acid  in  the  dark,  aided  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  an  oily  liquid,  l)eooming  very 
visdd  at  180  C.  (64.4P  F.),  perfectly  mobile  at  30O  C.  (860  F.).  In  con- 
tact with  water  it  forms  a  very  viscid  hydrate,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
It  dissolves  in  aqueous  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids  in  its  original 
state. 

Tetrachlorisovaleric  acid^  QJRJCXfi^^  is  the  ultimate  product  of  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  the  preceding  compound,  aided  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  It 
18  a  semi-fluid,  colorless  oil,  destitute  of  odor,  of  powerfully  pungent  taste, 
and  heavier  than  water.  It  can  neither  be  solidified  by  cold,  nor  distilled 
without  decomposition.  In  contact  with  water,  it  forms  a  hydrate  contain- 
ing C5HQCI4O2.H2O,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

Neopentolo  or  Trimethyl-aoetio  Aoid,  (CH8)jC.C00H,  ia  obtained 
from  tertiary  butyl  iodide,  (CHj)^!,  by  converting  this  ether  into  the 
cyanide,  and  distilling  the  latter  with  potash  ;  also  by  oxidation  of  piua- 
colln,  CH^— CX)— C(CHj),..  It  is  a  laminar  crystalline  mass,  melting  at 
340-350  C.  (93.2OU05O  F.),  and  boiling  at  I6IO  C.  (321.80  F.).  It  smells 
like  acetic  acid,  and  dissolves  in  40  parts  of  water  at  20O  C.  (68O  F.). 

The  barium  salt,  (C5Hg02),Ba  +  SH^O,  and  the  calcium  salt,  {Cfflfi^)fiSL 
+-  411,0,  crystallize  In  needles  or  prisms. 

The  silver  salt,  C^H^O^g,  is  obtained  by  predpitation  in  glittering  span- 
62 
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gles.    The  ethylic  ether ,  C,HgO,.C,H5,  has  a  epecifio  gravity  of  0.8772  at  (P, 
and  boils  at  118.50  C.  (245.30  F,). 

Hezoio  or  Caproio  acids,  C,H„0,  =  C5H„.C0^. — ^Thereare 
eight  possible  forms  of  these  acids,  analogous  to  the  eight  pentyl  alcohols, 
and  five  of  them  are  known,  tIs.  : 

1.  Normal  Caproio  or  Pentyl-formic  aoid,  CH,(CH,)4.C0,H.— This 
acid  is  formed  synthetioallj  by  heating  normal  pentyl  cyanide,  CU,(CUj)|. 
CN,  with  strong  potashnsolution.  It  is  also  proidaoed,  together  with  otbw 
acids  of  the  fatty  series,  by  the  oxidation  of  albuminous  substances,  and 
of  fatty  acids  of  higher  atomic  weight.  It  occurs  in  the  free  state  in  per- 
spiration, as  an  octylic  ether,  C0Hi]O,.CgH,7,  in  the  volatile  oil  of  oow- 
parsnep  (p.  619),  as  a  glyoeride  in  the  butter  of  cows'  milk,  and  abtlnd- 
antly  in  cocoa-nut  oil.  From  this  oil  it  may  be  prepared  by  saponifying 
with  strong  soda-lye,  and  distilling  the  soap  with  dilute  sulphuric  add. 
The  distillate  contains  caproio  and  oaprylic  acids,  and,  when  neatraliied 
with  baryta  and  evaporated,  yields  crystals  of  barium  oaprylate,  and  after> 
wards  verucose  crystals  of  the  caproate,  which,  when  deoomposed  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  caproic  aoid. 

Normal  caproic  acid  is  a  clear  mobile  oil,  having  a  somewhat  sudorific 
and  pungent  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.945  at  QO,  0.895  at  990  G.  (210.2P 
F.),  and  boiling  at  206O  C.  (401©  p.).  The  barium  salt,  (C,HuO^,Ba 4- 
SHfi,  dissolves  in  6-7  parts  of  water  at  230  G.  (73.4^  p.).  The  eih^ 
et/ier,  C^H^^.Ofi^H^,  has  a  fruity  smell,  and  boils  at  1670  G.  (332.60  F.). 

2.  laooaproio  or  Isopentyl-fomiio  add,  CH(GH3),.CH,.CH,.G0,H, 
prepared  from  isopentyl  (amyl)  cyanide,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.931  at  QO, 
and  boils  at  199O-200O  G.  (390.20-3920  F.).  Its  odor  resembles  that  of 
tlie  normal  acid,  but  is  stronger  and  more  disagreeable.  The  calcium  Mie, 
(C,Hi,0,),Ca4-3H,0,  dissolves  in  9  parts  of  water  at  180  G.  (64.4P  F.). 
The  ethylic  ether^  GeHjiO^.G^H^,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.887  at  OO,  and 
boils  at  160.40  G.  (320.70  F.). 

GET 

3.  Methylisopropyl-aoetie    aoid,  ch(ch  )  '>'CH.CO,H,  prepared 

from  the  iodide  of  methyl-isopropyl  carbinol  (amylene  hydrate,  p.  614), 
through  the  medium  of  the  cyanide,  is  an  oil  having  a  fruity  smell.  Its 
calcium  salt  crystallizes  in  scales,  and  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot 
water. 

4.  Diethyl  acetio  acid,  ^»g»]>CH.CO,H,  prepared  by  the  action  of 

sodium  and  ethyl  iodide  on  methyl  acetate  (p.  714),  is  an  oil  sparingly 
soluble  in  water.  Its  silver  salt,  CfHuO^g,  crystallises  in  shining  needles. 
The  ethylic  ether,  CeH,iO,.C,H5,  boils  at  1510  G.  (303.80  p.). 

Dimethyl-ethyl  aoetio  acid,  ^  h  ^* }  ^-^^t^t  formed  from  tertiaiy 

b  ityl  iodide,  (CUji)^(Cflj^CI,  through  the  medium  of  the  cyanide,  is  a 
liquid  which  boils  at  1870  C.  (368.60  F.),  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline 
form  at  14P  G.  (57.20  F.).  Its  banum  salt,  iC^^u0^fi&+  5H,0,  crystal- 
lizes in  large  lamin». 

Heptoio  acids,  C7H„0,=3CeH„.G0,H.  Of  the  17  possible  modi- 
fications of  these  acids,  one  only  is  accurately  known,  viz. : 

Normal  Heptoic  or  (Enanthylic  actrf,  GHs(CH,)j.C!0,H,  which  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  boiling  potash  on  normal  hexyl  cyanide,  CHj(CH,),. 
CN,  by  the  oxidation  of  normal  heptyl  alcohol,  and  from  Genanth<^  or  hep* 
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toic  aldehyde,  CfHifO,  (p.  700),  by  oxidation  in  the  air,  or  with  nitrio 
acid,  or  with  chromic  acid  ;  also  by  oxidation  of  castor-oil  with  nitric  acid. 

(Enanthylio  acid  is  a  transparant  colorless  oil,  having  an  unpleasant 
odor  like  that  of  codfish.  It  boils  at  2230  C.  (433.4P  F.).  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  bat  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  with  baryta,  it 
gives  off  hexane,  C,H|4,  the  baryta  abstracting  carbon  dioxide :  C^Hi^O^ss: 
COjH"  ^t^  14*  '^^^  potassi  am-salt  subjected  to  electrolysis  yields  d  i  h  e  x  y  1, 
C|,H^.  The  cakivan  salt,  (C7Ui,02),.Ca-f- H,0,  crystallizes  in  flattened 
needles,  soluble  in  100  parts  of  water  at  80  C.  (46.4P  F.).  The  etkylic  ether, 
C,H„0,.C,H5,  has  a  fruity  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of  0.873  at  160  C.  (60.80 
F.),  and  boils  at  188C  C.  (370.4P  F.). 

Another  heptoic  acid  has  been  obtained  by  the  action  of  amyl  iodide  on 
ethylic  sodacetate,  CHgNa.COsCsH^. 

Caprylio  Acid,  CgHigO, sCyH^.CO,H,  occurs  as  a glyceride  in  the 
batter  of  cows'  milk  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil ;  it  is  also  found  in  several  kinds 
of  fuael-oil,  partly  free,  partly  as  an  ethylic  or  amylic  ether.  It  is  best 
prepared  by  saponification  of  cocoa-nut  oil ;  its  barium-salt,  being  very 
sparingly  soluble,  is  easily  separated  from  the  barium-salt  of  oaproic  acid 
formed  at  the  same  time. 

Caprylic  acid  has  a  faint  but  unpleasant  odor,  especially  when  warmed. 

It  solidifies  at  120  c.  (53.(P  F.),  melts  at  150  C.  (590  F.),  and  boils  at 
2360-2380  C.  (456.8O-460.4P  F.).  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted into  nitrooaprylic  acid,  0gH|5(NO2)O,. 

Primary  octyl  alcohol,  CgHjeO,  obtained  from  Heracleum  oil  (p.  610), 
yields  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  an  acid,  CgHi^O,,  solidifying  at  120  C. 
(53.60  F.),  melting  at  1C0-170  C.  (60.8O-62.6'O  F.),  boiling  at  234Q-2380  C. 
(453.2O-460.4P  F.),  and  doubtless  identical  with  the  caprylic  acid  of  natu- 
ral fats  :  but  the  primary  octyl  alcohol  obtained  from  the  octane  of  Ame- 
rican petroleum  yields  by  oxidation  an  acid  isomeric  with  the  alxfve,  in- 
asmuch as  when  floating  on  water  it  remains  liquid  at  OO. 

As  the  primary  octyl  alcohol  of  Heracleum  oil  is  an  iso-aloohol  (p.  619), 
it  follows  that  the  caprylic  acid  formed  from  it  by  oxidation,  and  there- 
fore also  tliat  obtained  from  natural  fats,  must  be  an  iso-acid,  viz.,  iso- 

heptyl-formic  acid,  g'^CH— (CH2)4--CO,H. 

Pelargonlo  or  Nonylio  Acid,  C^E^fi^ssC^E^.CO^H,  was 
firat  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  geranium  (Pdargoniwn  roseum),  in 
which  it  exists  ready  formed.  It  may  be  procured  in  large  quantity  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  essential  oil  of  rue  (which  contains 
nonyl-methyl  ketone,  CgHjg.CO.CHj) ;  also,  together  with  several  other 
acids  of  the  fatty  series,  by  the  action  of  boiling  nitrio  add  on  oleic  acid. 
It  is  also  formed  synthetically  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcoholic  potash  on 
primary  octyl  cyanide,  CgH^.CN,  prepared  from  the  octyl  alcohol  of  Hera- 
cleum oil.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  slightly  unpleasant  odor,  solidifying 
at  12Q-12.60  C.  (53.6Q-54.50  F.),  and  boiling  at  2530-2540  C.  (487.40- 
489.20  p.). 

Ethyl  Pdargmate,  CbHj^Oj.CjHj^,  may  be  easily  produced  by  dissolving  the 
acid  in  strong  alcohol,  and  passing  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  throngh 
the  solution.  It  is  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0.862,  and  boiling  at  250O  C. 
(4820  F.).    It  has  a  powerful  and  most  intoxicating  vinous  odor. 

The  aroma  possessed  by  certain  wines  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  ether  of  pelargonic  acid,  which,  in  this  case,  is  probably  generated 
daring  fermentation.  When  such  wines,  or  the  residues  of  their  fermenta- 
tion, are  distilled  on  the  large  scale,  an  oily  liquid  passes  over  towards 
the  close  of  the  operation,  which  consists,  in  a  great  meaaure,  of  the  crude 
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ether :  it  maj  be  purified  by  agitation  with  solutiou  of  potasaiam  carbon- 
ate, freed  from  water  bj  a  few  fragments  of  calciam  chloride,  and  redis- 
tilled. The  pelargonio  ether  obtained  hj  thla  process  was  originally  de- 
scribed as  cmantMc  ether j  and  the  acid  as  amanthic  acid. 

Ratio  or  Caprio  Aoid,  C,oH^O,. — ^This  acid  exists  as  aglyoeride 
in  ordinary  butter  and  in  cocoa-nut  oil ;  it  occurs  also  in  several  kinds  of 
fusel-oil,  and  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  oleic  acid  and  of  oil  of  rue. 
It  may  be  obtained  pure  and  in  tolerable  quantity  from  the  liquid  which 
remains  in  the  distillation  of  the  fusel-oil  of  the  Scotch  distilleries  (p.  614) 
after  the  amyl  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off  at  1320  C.  (269.60  p.).  This 
residue  consists  chiefly  of  amyl  rutate,  CioH,gO,.C5H||,  and  when  distilleid 
with  potash  gives  off  amyl  alcohol  and  leaves  potassium  rutate,  from  which 
the  rutic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Rutic  acid  is  a  colorless  crystalline  body,  having  a  slight  odor  of  the 
goat,  becoming  stronger  when  the  acid  is  warmed.  It  melts  at  27-3<K>  C. 
(80.6-86O  F.),  boils  at  268-270O  C.  (514.4-6180  p.),  is  very  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
and  dissolves  without  alteration  in  strong  nitric  acid. 

The  metallic  rutates  are  mostly  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  barium 
salt,  (C|oHig02)2Ba,  separates  from  solution  in  boiling  water  in  needle-shaped 
or  large  prismatic  crystals  which  float  on  the  water  if  not  moistened* 

Laurlo  Aoid,  Ci,H,40„  occurs  as  aglyceride  (laurostearin)  in  the 
fat  of  the  bay-tree  {Laurie  nobilie),  and  in  the  solid  fat  and  volatile  oil  of 
pichurim  beans  {Fabce  Pickurim  maj.).  It  is  prepared  by  saponifying  these 
fats  with  caustic  alkali,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  soap  with  tartaric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  likewise  occurs,  together  with  other  fatty  acids, 
or  their  glycerides,  in  cocoa-nut  oil  and  the  oils  or  fats  of  several  other 
plants,  also  in  spermaceti ;  and  is  separated  from  the  mixtures  of  fatty 
acids  resulting  from  the  saponification  of  these  substances  by  a  complicated 
process  of  fractional  precipitation  with  barium  and  magnesium  salts,  into 
the  details  of  which  we  cannot  enter.* 

Laurie  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white,  silky  needles,  which  melt  at 
about  430  C.  (109.4P  F.). 

The  laurates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  barium  are  soluble  in  waU*r; 
the  other  salts  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble.  The  calcutm  ealt, 
(Ci,HaO,),Ca,  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  calcium  carbonate  and  lauro- 
stearone  * 

(C„H«Oa),Ca    =    CO,Ca    +    CaH^O. 

MTrlstioAold,  CuH^O,,  occurs  as  aglyceride  in  nutmeg-butter 
and  Otoba  fat ;  also,  together  with  lauric  acid,  in  Dika  bread,  thf  &«>»/ 
Mangi/era  nabaneneie,  an  Afncan  tree ;  and,  together  with  other  fatty  «ads, 
in  o^a-nnt  oil  and  spermaceti.  It  maybe  produced  from  crude  etha^ 
(cetyl  alcohol)  by  heating  with  a  mixture  of  potash  and  lime,  its  formation 
b<nng  doubtless  due  to  the  presence  of  methal  or  myristic  alcohol,  OmUjoU, 
in  the  crude  ethal  (p.  622) : 

C„H3oO    +    KHO    «    C„H,AK    +    2H,. 

Lauric  acid  is  likewise  produced  by  a  similar  proofs  fh>m  crude  othri, 
d(nibtles8  because  that  substance  also  contains  lethal  or  lauric  alcohol, 
C  H   0 
'  Pure  myristic  acid  is  most  easily  obtained  by  saponification  of  Otoba  ftl 

•  See  WatU'i  Dictionary  of  OheiniBtry,  vol.  Hi.  p.  *74. 
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(from  Myristica  Otoha).  It  forms  white,  shining  orjstalline  laminie,  melt* 
ing  at  53.8*^  C.  (128.80  F.)«  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether, 
bat  dissolTes  eaail/  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  on  cooling. 

The  myristates  of  the  alkali-metals,  Ci^H^O^K,  etc.,  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  not  decomposed  thereby  (iike  the  stearates).  The  other  myristates 
are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation. 

Mpi$tin  (CgH^)  (Ci4HnO,)„  the  glyoeride  of  myristic  acid,  is  obtained  by 
pressing  nutmegs  between  hot  plates,  exhausting  the  crude  fat  thus  ob- 
tained with  spirits  of  wine,  and  crystallizing  the  undissolved  portion  from 
boiling  ether.     It  is  a  crystalline  fat  haying  a  silky  lustre. 

Palmitio  Aoid,  Cj^H^O,,  occurs  as  a  glyceride  (tripalmitin)  in 
many  natural  fats,  often  associated  with  stearin.  Palm-oil,  the  produce  of 
ElaU  gtuanensiSf  Chinese  tallow,  the  produce  of  the  tallow -tree  iStiUingia 
tebiferd),  and  Japan  wax*,  from  Rhus  succedianea,  consists  mainly  of  tripal- 
mitin. Palmitic  acid  is  easily  prepared  by  saponifying  palm-oil  with 
caustic  potash,  decomposing  the  soap  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  crystallizing 
the  separated  fatty  acid  several  times  from  hot  alcohol  till  it  exhibits  a 
constant  melting-point.  Chinese  tallow  may  be  saponified  with  alcoholic 
potash,  and  Japan  wax  by  fusion  with  solid  potassium  hydrate,  and  the 
soap  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

Palmitic  acid  exists  also  as  cetyl  palmitate  (cetin),  Ci^Hq.Ci^HiiOj,  in 
spermaceti,  and  as  myricyl  palmitate  (melissin),  CggU^i.C^UgiO,,  in  bees'- 
wax.  It  is  produced,  together  with  acetic  acid,  by  melting  oleic  acid, 
CigHf^O,,  with  potassium  hydrate : 

CigHtA^f    +    2K0H    s=    CjeHjjOjK    -f-    CjH,0,K    +    H,. 

Palmitio  acid  is  a  colorless,  solid  body,  without  taste  or  smell,  lighter 
than  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  solutions  are  acid,  and  when  concentrated,  solidify 
in  a  mass  on  cooling.  When  dilute  they  yield  the  acid  in  tufts  of  slender 
needles.  It  melts  at  620  C.  (143. 6^  p.),  and  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass 
of  shining  nacreous  laminaB.  When  heated  in  a  dish  it  boils  and  evapo- 
rates without  residue,  and  may  be  distilled  almost  without  change.  When 
gently  heated  in  the  air,  it  is  but  slightly  altered,  but  at  higher  tempera- 
tures it  takes  fire,  and  bums  with  a  bright  smoky  flame  like  other  fats. 
It  is  attacked  by  chlorine  at  10(P,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming 
oUy  substitution-products.  Heated  with  alcohols,  it  forms  compound 
ethers. 

Palmitic  acid  forms  normal  or  neutral  salts,  having  the  composition 
MCj^UsiO,  for  univalent,  and  ^^'(Ci^^^fi^)^  for  bivalent  metals,  and  with 
the  alkali-metals  also,  acid  salts  analogous  to  the  acid  acetates.  The  nor- 
mal palmitates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ; 
the  rest  are  insoluble,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitating  a  metallic  salt 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  or  potassium  palmitate. 

Ethyl  palmitate^  C^Hj^.CiqHsiO,,  obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
into  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  palmitio  acid,  crystallizes  in  prisms, 
and  melts  at  24^  C.  (75.2^  F.). 

Qlyceryl  Palmitates  or  Palmitins. — ^There  are  three  of  these 

ethers — ^viz.,   Monopalmitirif   CgHj-jS,  j/*f^  ydipalmiHnfCM.\  ,f^  w   n  \  > 

and  tripalmitin^  ^a^-A^ia^3fit\.  The  first  and  second  are  obtained  by 
heating  palmitic  acid  with  glycerin  in  sealed  tubes  ;  the  third  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  monopalmitin  and  10  parts  of  palmitic  acid  to25(P 
C.  (4820  F.)  for  twenty-eight  hours.  They  are  all  crystalline  fats.  Tri- 
palmitin thus  obtained  melts  at  460  c.  (114.80  F.).  Natural  palmitin, 
62* 
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obtained  from  palm-oil  and  other  fats,  has  the  compoeition  of  tripalmitiii, 
but  exhibits  three  isomeric  (or  rather  allotropic)  modifications  (like  those 
of  stearin)  melting  respectively  at  46°  C.  (114.80  F.),  61.70  C.  (143.10 
F.),  and  62.8^  C.  (1450  F.):  the  first  appears  to  be  identical  with  arti- 
ficial tripalndtin. 

Palm-oil  comes  ohieflj  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  has,  when  fresh,  a 
deep  orange-red  tint  and  a  very  agreeable  odor :  the  coloring  matter — the 
nature  of  which  is  unknown-— is  easily  destroyed  by  exposure  to  light, 
especially  at  a  high  temperature,  and  also  by  oxidizing  agents.  The  oil 
melts  at  27^  C.  (80.60  F.).  By  cautious  pressure  it  may  be  separated  into 
fluid  olein  and  solid  palmitin,  which,  when  purified  by  crystallization 
from  hot  ether,  is  perfectly  white.  By  keeping,  palm-oil  seems  to  suflTer  a 
change  similar  to  that  produced  by  saponification :  in  this  state  it  is  found 
to  contain  traces  of  glycerin  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  oleic  acid, 
together  with  palmitic  acid.  The  oil  becomes  harder  and  rancid,  and  its 
melting  point  is  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Margario  Acid,  Ci^Hg^O,. — ^This  name  was  formerly  applied  to  an 
acid,  intermediate  between  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced, together  with  others,  by  the  saponification  of  natursd  fats ;  but  it  is 
now  restricted,  for  reasons  to  be  presently  mentioned,  to  an  acid  prepared 
by  a  definite  reaction— viz.,  by  the  action  of  boiling  alcoholic  potash  on 
cetyl  cyanide  :— 

CieH„CN    +    KOH    +     H,0    =.    NH,    +    C„Bjfifi . 

The  solid  potassium  salt  thus  obtained  is  decomposed  by  boiling  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  separated  margaric  acid  is  purified  by  precipi- 
tating its  ammoniacal  solution  with  barium  chloride,  decomposing  the  pre- 
cipitate with  hydrochloric  acid  and  ether,  separating  the  ethereal  solution 
by  means  of  a  pipette  ;  and  distilling  off  the  ether.  It  forms  white  crys- 
tals, melting  at  59.90  C.  (139. 8<^  F.),  and  is  intermediate  in  all  its  proper- 
ties between  palmitic  and  stearic  acids. 

The  so-called  margaric  acid,  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  natural 
fats,  and  regarded  by  Chevreul*  and  many  other  chemists,  as  a  distinct 
acid  having  the  composition  C|f  H34OJ,  has  been  shown  by  Heintzf  to  be  a 
mixture,  resolvable  into  stearic  acid  and  other  fatty  acids  of  lower  melting 
point,  chiefly  palmitic  acid.  Such  mixtures  of  solid  fatty  acids,  or  of  the 
corresponding  glycerides,  cannot  be  completely  resolved  into  their  oonsti- 
tuent  fats  by  crystallization  from  alcohol,  ether,  or  other  solvents,  which 
was  the  method  of  separation  resorted  to  in  the  earlier  investigations. 
The  only  effectual  method  of  separation  is  to  subject  the  alcoholic  soluticm 
of  the  acids  to  a  series  of  fractional  precipitations  with  acetate-of  lead, 
barium,  or  magnesium,  the  stearate  then  separating  out  first. 

Bteario  Aoid,  CigH^gO,,  was  discovered  by  Chevreul  as  a  constitu- 
ent of  the  more  solid  fats  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  most  abundant 
in  these,  especially  in  beef-  and  mutton -suet ;  but  exists  also,  together  wtth 
palmitic,  myristic  acid,  etc.,  in  the  softer  fats,  such  as  the  butter  of  cows* 
milk,  haman  fat,  that  of  the  goose,  of  serpents,  of  cantharides,  and  in 
spermaceti.  It  occurs  also  in  vegetable  &ts,  especially  those  of  cacao- 
beans,  of  the  berries  of  Cocculus  indicuSf  and  in  shea-butter,  obtained  from 
the  nuts  of  Bassia  Parkii^  a  tree  growing  in  West  Africa.  In  all  these  fats 
it  occurs  as  a  glyoeride,  but  in  that  of  cocculus  grains  also  in.  the  fre« 
state. 

*  JUcherchei  tur  let  corpt  ffra*  d^origine  animaU,    pArii,  18S8. 

t  For  relereaoes  10  Ueintz't  memoirs,  iieeOmeUn*i  Uandbook,  voL  xv.  p.  S4SL 
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Bteario  acid  ia  prepared  from  beef  or  muUon-Bnet,  or  better,  from 
oacso-fat^  by  saponifying  the  fat  with  soda-lye,  heating  the  soap-paste 
with  water  and  dilate  sulphuric  aoid,  removing  the  separated  fatty  aoids 
after  cooling,  washing  them  with  water,  and  then  dissolving  them  in  as 
small  a  quantity  as  possible  of  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the  greater  part 
of  the  solid  acid  separates  out,  while  the  oleic  acid  remains  in  solution, 
and  may  be  separated  by  subjecting  the  mass,  after  draining,  to  strong 
'  pressure,  redissolving  the  residue  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  leaving 
it  to  separate  by  cooling,  and  again  pressing  the  solid  mass.  From  the 
mixture  of  solid  fatty  acids  thus  obtained,  the  stearic  acid  may  be  sepa- 
rated in  a  oomparatively  pure  state,  by  repeated  crystallization  from  con- 
siderable quantities  of  alcohol,  only  the  portion  which  first  separates  being 
each  time  collected.  But  to  obtain  pure  stearic  acid,  it  is  better  to  dis- 
solve the  impure  stearic  acid  (4  parts),  melting  at  60^  C.  (140O  p.),  in 
such  a  quantity  of  hot  alcohol  that  nothing  will  separate  out  on  cooling, 
even  to  OO,  and  mix  the  hot  liquid  with  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of 
magnesium  acetate  (1  part).  The  magnesium-salt  which  separates  on 
cooling  is  pressed  and  boiled  for  some  time  with  a  large  quantity  of  dilute 
hydrochloric  aoid,  and  the  stearic  acid  thereby  separated  is  repeatedly 
crystallized  from  alcohol,  till  it  melts  constantly  at  690  to  7<P  C.  (156.2P 

tol58.(jOF.). 

Stearic  acid  is  also  easily  prepared  from  the  fat  of  oocoulus-berries,  which 
consists  mainly  of  stearin,  by  saponifying  it  with  potash,  etc.  According 
to  Buff  and  Oudemanns,  the  best  material  for  the  preparation  of  stearic 
aoid  is  shea-butter,  which  contains  about  30  per  cent,  oleic  acid,  and 
70  per  cent,  stearic,  but  no  other  solid  fatty  acid. 

On  the  large  scale,  impure  stt^aric  aoid  is  prepared  for  the  manufacture 
of  stearin-candles,  by  saponifying  some  of  the  harder  fats,  generally  with 
lime.  The  resulting  lime-soap,  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a 
mixture  of  fatty  acids,  which  are  pressed,  first  in  the  cold,  and  afterwards 
at  a  higher  temperature,  in  order  to  separate  the  oleic  acid  from  the  less 
fusible  palmitic  and  stearic  acids.  Another  method,  applied  chiefiy  to 
palm-oil,  consists  in  decomposing  the  fat  with  super-heated  steam,  as  de- 
scribed under  Olycbsin  (p.  638).  A  third  method  consists  in  treating  the 
fat  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  the  product. 

Pure  stearic  acid  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  nacreous  lamins  or  needles ; 
it  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  has  a  distinct  acid  reaction.  At  low 
temperatures  it  is  heavier  than  water,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.01  at 
CO  ;  but  between  90  and  lOO  C.  (48.2^-600  f.)  its  specific  gravity  is  the 
same  as  that  of  water.  It  melts  at  690.69.2^  C.  (156.2Q-156.60  F.)  to  a 
colorless  oil,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white,  fine,  scaly,  crystalline 
mass,  lamino-crystalline  on  the  fractured  surface.  When  heated,  it  distils, 
for  the  most  part,  without  alteration.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  chloro- 
Btearic  acid,  CigHsgClO,.  Heated  with  bromine  and  water  in  a  sealed  tube, 
it  is  converted  into  bromosteario  acid,  CigH,gBrO„  and  dibromosteario  acid, 
C  |g  Hjii  Br  |Oj. 

Btearates. — Stearic  acid  dissolves  in  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  alka- 
line carbonate,  probably  from  formation  of  acid  carbonate,  and  does  not 
expel  the  carbonic  acid  and  form  a  mono-acid  salt,  till  heated  to  about 
lOOO.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stearates  are  decomposed  by  most  other 
acids,  the  separated  stearic  acid  rising  to  the  surface  as  an  oil  when  the 
liquid  is  warm.  The  stearates  have  the  consistence  of  hard  soaps  and 
plasters,  and  are  mostly  insoluble  in  water.  The  normal  pottusimn-saltj 
CigH^O^K,  separates  on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  1  part  stearic  acid  and  1 
part  potassium  hydrate  in  10  parts  of  water,  in  white  opaque  granules. 
The  acid  salt,  C^H^OjK.CigHj^O,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  normal 
Bait  with  1000  parts  or  more  of  water,  and  8(>x>arates  in  silvery  scales  from 
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solution  in  boiling  alcohol.  Normal  aodium  UearaUf  Ci^Hi^O^a,  is  verf 
maoh  like  the  potassium-salt,  but  harder.  The  acid  taU^  C,gH|QO,Na. 
GigH^O^,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  normal  salt  with  2000  parts  or  more 
of  water,  separates  from  the  hot  solution  in  nacreous  lamina.  The  stear- 
ates  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
obtained  by  precipitation. 

Soaps  consist  of  mixtures  of  the  sodium  or  potassium  salts  of  stearic, 
palmitic,  oleic,  and  other  fatty  or  oily  acids,  and  are  produced  by  saponi- 
fying tallow,  olive  oil,  and  other  fats  with  caustic  alkalies.  The  soda- 
soaps  are  called  hard  soaps:  they  separate  from  the  alkaline  liquor, 
on  addition  of  common  salt,  in  hard,  unctuous  masses,  which  are  the  soaps 
in  common  use  :  this  mode  of  separation  is  called  aalting  out.  The  potash- 
soaps,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  thus  separated ;  for,  on  adding  salt  to 
their  solution,  they  are  decomposed  and  converted  into  soda-soaps  ;  but 
they  are  obtained  in  a  semi-solid  state  by  evaporating  the  solution.  The 
products,  called  soft  soaps,  always  contain  a  considerable  excess  of 
alkali,  and  are  used  for  cleansing  and  scouring  when  a  powerful  detergent 
is  required. 

Stearic  ethers  are  formed  by  heating  stearic  acid  with  alcohols, 
monatomic  or  polyatomic.  Etkifl  steartUe,  C,Ug.C|gU,gO„  is  most  easily  ob- 
tained hy  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  stearie 
acid.  It  resembles  white  wax,  is  incNlorous  and  tasteless,  melts  at  30O  C. 
(860  F.),  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  is  readily  de- 
composed by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalies.  There  are  three  glyceryl 
stearates   or  stearins,   analogous  in  composition  to  the  palmitins ; 

Monosteariny  CJl^  <  \  ^^q  ,  prepared  by  heating  a  ndzture  of  equal  parts 

of  stearic  acid  and  glycerin  to  200O  in  a  sealed  tube  for  36  hours,  forms  very 
small  white  needles,  melting  at  61^  G.  (141.80  F.),  and  solidifying  again  at 

{OH 
(C  H  0  )  »  o^^^«l  V  heating  mono- 
stearin  with  3  parts  of  stearic  acid  to  2(>0O  for  three  hours,  forms  white 
microscopic  lamin»,  melts  at  580  G.  (136.40  F.),  and  solidifies  at  550  c. 
(131<^  F.).— 7Vu<0ariii,  C,H5(G,gH,(0^,,  is  prepared  by  heating  monosteartn 
with  15  to  20  times  its  weight  of  stearic  acid  to  270^  G.  (5180  F.)  for  three 
hours  in  a  sealed  tube ;  also  from  various  solid  natural  fats  by  solution  in 
ether,  and  repeated  crystalliaation  from  the  hot  solution.  It  crystallizes 
in  masses  of  white  pearly  lamina  or  needles,  inodorous,  tasteless,  neutral, 
and  volatilizing  without  decomposition  under  reduced  pressure.  Both  natu- 
ral and  artificial  tristearln  exhibit  three  isomeric  or  allotropic  modifications. 
Stearin  separated  from  ether  melts  at  69.7^  G.  (157.6^  F.);  but  if  heated 
to  73.70  G.  (164.eo  F.)  or  higher  and  then  cooled,  it  does  not  solidify  Ull 
cooled  to  51.70  G.  (1260  F.).  It  then  melts  at  520  c.  (125.60  F.),  and  if 
heated  a  few  degrees  higher,  passes  into  a  third  modifioation,  which  does 
not  melt  below  64.20  G.  (147.4P  F.). 

Araohidio  Aoid,  G^H^O^  is  a  fatty  acid  obtained  by  saponifioa- 
tion  of  oil  of  earth-nut  (AracMs  hypogoea).  It  crystallizes  in  very  small, 
shining  scales,  melts  at  750  G.  (1670  F.),  and  solidifies  again  at  73..50  C. 
(164.30  F.)  to  a  radiated  crystalline  mass.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength,  but  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol  and  in  ether. 

The  nlver-seUtf  G^Hj^O^g,  is  a  white  precipitate,  which  separatee  from 
boiling  alcohol  in  slightly  lustrous  prisms,  not  altered  by  exposure  to 
light.  £thifl  artichidatti,  G^tl^^O^G,!!,,  is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at 
52.50  G.  (126.50  F.).  BertbeTot  has  obtained  thpe«  glyc^3fl,amchidutfs  w 
nracAins,  analogous  to  the  stearins,  by  heating  the  acia  with  glycerin  in 
sealed  tubes. 
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Benlo  or  BehenioAoid,  CnU440„  is  obtained,  together  with 
other  acids,  by  saponilicatiou  of  oil  of  ben,  the  oil  expressed  from  the 
fruits  of  Moringa  Nuz  Behen,  It  is  a  white  crystalline  fat,  melting  at  7bO 
C,  (168.80  P.),  and  soUdifying  at  70©  C.  (1580  F.). 

Cerotio  Aoldy  C„H540,,  is  the  essential  constituent  of  cerin,  the 
portion  of  bees'-wax  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  prepared 
by  heating  the  wax  several  times  in  succession  with  boiling  alcohol,  till 
the  deposit  which  forms  on  cooling  melts  at  70O  or  72^  C.  (1580-1(>1.6^  F.), 
and  may  be  further  purified  by  precipitating  it  from  the  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  with  lead  acetate,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  strong  acetic 
acid,  and  crystallizing  the  separated  acid  from  boiling  alcohol.  Cerotic 
acid  is  also  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  Chinese  wax,  which  consists 
of  ceryl  cerotate,  C^H^O^.C^fUg^,  or  by  meltjng  that  substance  with  pot- 
ash, and  decomposing  the  resulting  potassium-salt  with  an  acid  (p.  622). 

Pure  cerotic  acid  crystallizes  in  small  grains,  melting  at  78^  C.  (172.4^ 
F.),  and  distilling  without  alteration.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  chloroce- 
rotic  acid,  CjtU^sCIuO,,  a  thick  transparent  gum  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 

Ceryl  cerokUef  or  Chinese  wax,  is  produced  on  certain  trees  in  China  by 
the  puncture  of  a  species  of  coccus.  It  is  cr3r6talline,  of  a  dazzling  white- 
ness, like  spermaceti,  melts  at  820  C.  (179.60  F.) ;  dissolves  in  alcohol ; 
yields  cerotic  acid  and  cerylene,  Cy^H^,  by  dry  distillation.  It  is  used  in 
China  for  making  candles. 

Melissic  Acid,  CjqH^O,,  the  highest  known  member  of  the  fatty 
series,  is  obtained  by  heating  myricyl  alcohol  (p.  623)  with  potash-lime : 

CaoH^O.    +     KOH    »    C,oH»0,K    +     2H,. 
It  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  cerotic  acid,  but  melts  at  a  higher 
temperature,  viz.,  at  88©  or  89©  C.  (190.4P-192.2O  P.).    The  sUver-sait, 
CjioU^O^g,  is  a  white  precipitate. 


Monatomio  Aoids,  C^H,n-s^2- — ^Aorylio  Series. 

This  series  comprises  three  isomeric  groups  of  acids,  which  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  following  general  formulse,  in  which  n  and  p  denote  any 
whole  numbers  from  0  upwards  :* 

*  The  moat  general  formute  by  which  the  structure  of  these  acids  gad  be  repre- 
sented are  the  following ;— 

(l,a)  (2,  a)  (3,  a) 

Cn-pH2(r-p)+l  CD-pH2(n-p)  Cn«pH^„«p) 

Ah  ch  t<^jjff 

(CH,)p 
CO,H 


II 
CH 

(|h^, 

CO,H 


The  first  of  these  formulas  it  reducible  to  C--f8Hftj+40j  or  OB+«H,(„+t)«OL,  and 
the  second  and  third  to  C--f8Hto+tQi  o'  Cn+jH,(n4-«)— *0-,  both  of  which  are 
Included  under  the  general  rbrmulA  ofthe  series  OnHm—^Os.    In  all  the  known 


Adds  of  the  first  ffroup,  however,  except  perhaps  anfFeiio  acid,  the  value  of  p  »  0, 
And  In  the       •    '  .^  _* -..  -.  .  x     .        ..^   _ 

that  for  thei 
In  the  teat. 


And  In  the  only  known  acid  of  the  second  group,  viz..  iaocrotonic  acid,  p  «  1,  so 
that  for  these  known  acids  the  two  formulffi  are  reduced  to  the  simpler  forms  given 
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CO,H 


co,u 


CO,B 


Of  the  acids  at  the  first  gronp,  called  normal  aorrlio  aoida,  some 
occar,  Qtostly  as  gl; oerldee,  iu  vegetable  and  animal  organiHtiis,  others  are 
funned  artificially  by  speuial  proorasHa.  Host  of  them  are  oilj  liquids. 
The  known  acida  of  this  gronp  are : 

AcrjUc  acid 

Crotonic  acid 


Angelio  add 
Pyroterebio  aoid 
1  Uamaluric  acid 
I  Damolic  acid 
Moringic  acid  I 
Cimicio  acid    | 


Oi 


CisH^O, 


Fhysetoleio  acid 
Hypogsio  acid 
tiaidio  acid 
Oleic  acid     1 
Elaidio  aoid  f 
Doegtic  acid 
Brassio  acid  1 
Erucic  aoid  f 


C„H„0, 


CaH„0, 
it  kDown,  Til., 


Of  tbe  aoidg  of  the  second  group  only  one  is  at  preset 
isocrotonio  aoid,  C^H,0,  =  Cli,-CH— CH,— CO,H  [K=iJ. 

The  acrylic  aoidg  of  tbe  third  groap  aru  fonuud  by  a  general  Bynthetica) 
process,  viz.,  by  abstraction  of  tbe  elements  of  nater  from  certain  acid 
ethers  or  aloohoMc  acids,  having  the  ocmpoBltion  of  ozallo  aoid,  CgH,0„  i 


aioobol- 


CH,CH, 
HO— C— CH, 


HO— f;=0  HO— C=0  HO— C-: 


Oxallt  Mid.  DlmethoiHlls 

uld. 


oisllB  aoid. 


CHjCH, 

HO— C— CH,C 

HC— C— O 
DIelhoialle 


Now,  when  the  etbylio  ethers  of  these  acids  are  treated  with  phoephoric 
oxide  or  pbosphorus  trichloride,  they  give  up  a  molecule  of  water  (U,0), 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  molecales  of  hydrai/l  (OH)  and  of  an  alum 
of  hydrogen  alistracted  from  one  of  the  monad  alcohol-radicles,  which  is 
thereby  oonvertud  into  a  dyad  radicle  (an  olefine)  capable  of  saturating 
the  unit  of  equivalence  of  the  carbon-atom  set  free  by  abstraction  of  the 
hydroiyl.  Tbe  product  is  the  athylio  ether  of  an  acrylic  acid  of  the 
third  group ;  tbns  :— 
CH, 


HO— C— 


CH, 

C— CH, 
I  _        H,0        —  ( 

nc,o— <r-o  H,c,0— fc-o 

Ethyha  dlmeth-  EtbyMc-nethyl 

oxalate.  aeijUle 

The  ethylic  ether  thus  formed  is  oonvertod  into  methacrjlic  add  by  eap<»- 
nifloation  with  potash  in  tbe  usual  way.     In  this  manner  the  following 

acids  have  been  obtained  :— 
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Methacrylio  acid,    CH^C^^qAct  i  iBomerio  with  Crotonic  acid. 
Methylorotonio    acid,   CjHfZlC^^Qgll ,  iBomeric  with  Angelio  acid. 

Ethylcrotonio  acid,   C,H4:ZC<^q^^  • ,  iaomeric  with  Pypoterebic  acid. 

There  might,  of  oonrse,  be  an  ethacrjlio  acid  isomeric  with  methjlcro- 
tonlo  acid,  and  a  propyl-acrylic  acid  isomeric  with  ethylcrotonio  acid,  but 
these  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

The  individual  acids  of  the  three  groups  differ  firom  one  another  accord- 
ing to  the  values  of  n  and  p,  and  those  which  contain  the  radicle  CgH,  and 
its  higher  homologues,  are  susceptible  of  further  modifications  according 
to  the  structure  of  these  radicles. 

The  acids  of  all  three  series,  when  fused  with  potash,  are  resolved,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  two  acids  of  the  fatty  series  : — 

C5H.O,    +    2H,0    »    C,H,0,    +    C,H,0,    +    H, 
Angelie.  Propionle.  Aeetie. 

Oleie.  Pumltic  Aoetio. 

generally : 

C.H^-A    +     2Bfi    »    C._.,H,(^)0,    +    C.H^O,    +     H, . 

The  manner  in  which  this  splitting  up  of  the  molecule  takes  place  differs, 
however,  according  to  the  group  to  which  the  acid  belongs.  In  the  decom^ 
position  of  an  acrylic  acid  of  the  first  group,  one  of  the  products  is  always 
acetic  acid ;  in  the  second,  one  of  the  products  is  always  propionic  acid  ; 
while  in  the  third,  the  two  products  may  be  any  members  of  the  fatty 
series  of  acids. 

The  final  result  of  the  action  above  mentioned  is,  in  fact,  to  add  2  atoms 
of  hydrogen  and  2  atoms  of  oxygen  to  the  molecule  C^ll^^fi^.  Now,  if 
in  an  acid  of  the  first  group,   represented  by  the  formula, 

C,Hj^-|-i — CHZICH — CO,H,  we  suppose  H,  to  be  added  to  the  right  of  the 

dotted  line,  we  get  CH,— CO^H,  which  is  the  formula  of  ac<*tic  acid,  while 
the  addition  of  0,  to  the  left  of  the  dotted  line  gives  CQllj^-f.,— CO,U,  which 
is  also  the  formula  of  a  fatty  acid.     Similarly  the  addition  of  U^  on  the 

« 

right  of  the  formula  of  the  second  group,  C,jHjaZ:CH— €H, — CO,H,  gives 

# 

CH, — CH,— CO,H,  which  is  the  formula  of  propionic  acid,  while  the  addi- 
tion of  0,  on  the  left  gives  C^H^qO,,  which  represents  another  fatty  acid. 

The  acrylic  acids  are  also  converted  into  fatty  acids  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen,  0.  ^.,  crotonic  acid,  CfiJO^,  into  butyric  acid,  C^H^O,. 

Aoryllo  Aoid,  CjH^O,  =  CH,ircH--CO,H  [n  «  0  in  formula  1]. 
'-This  acid  is  the  lowest  possible  member  of  the  series,  and  does  not  admit 
of  isomeric  modifications.  It  is  produced — (1)  By  ozidizinir  its  aldehyde 
(acrolein),  CjHX),  with  moist  silver  oxide  ;  (2)  From  «  or  «  iodopropionic 
acid,  CHj.CHI.COjH,  or  CH,I.CH,.CO,H,  by  heating  alone,  or  with  alco- 
holic potash,  whereby  HI  is  abstracted ;  (3)  By  the  action  of  nascent 
hydrogen  (zinc  and  sulphuric  acid)  on  i?-dibromopropionic  acid  : — 

CHJBr— CHBp— CO,H    +     H,    8=    2HBr    -f-     CH^CH— CO,H . 

Acrylic  acid  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  a  pungent,  slightly  aromatic 
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odor,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water.  It  solidifies  at  low  tern* 
peratures,  melts  at  7°  C.  (44.»50  p.),  and  boils  at  139Q-140O  C.  (282.:^. 
2840  p.).  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  propionic  acid.  It  unites 
with  bromine,  forming  ^ibromopropiouic  acid,  and  with  the  haloid  adds 
to  form  the  d-snbstitution  products  of  propionic  acid.  Bjr  fusion  with 
potash  it  is  resolved  into  formic  and  acetic  acids. 

The  metallic  acrylates,  excepting  the  silver  salt,  are  very  soluble  in 
water  ;  they  decompose  at  10(P.  The  silver  9ak^  G^OfAg,  and  the  /end 
salty  (C,H,0,),Pb,  crystallise  in  shining  needles. 

Ethyl  Acrjflate^  CH,IICH — CO,C,H(,  prepared  from  the  ethyllc  ether  of 
^ibromopropionic  acid  by  the  action  of  sine  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  a 
pungent-smelling  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.925  at  (P,  and 
boUing  at  102^  C.  (215.60  F.). 

Chloracrylic  Acid,  C,H,C10„  prepared  by  treating  dichloropropionic 
acid  with  baryta-water,  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  which  melt  at  65^  C. 
(1490  p.). — hrcmacrylic  Acid,  C,HjBrO,.  Of  this  acid  there  are  two  modi- 
fications, CH,— CBr— CO,U  and  CIlBr^CH— CO,H,  obtained  respectively 
from  «-  and  ^ibromopi-opionic  acid.  The  former  melts  at  70O  C.  (158^  F.), 
and  unites  with  hydrobromio  acid,  reproducing  «-dibromopropionic  acid. 

CrotODlc  Acids,  (^fifit  ==  CgH^— CO,II. — Of  these  acids  there  aro 
three  modifications,  viz. : 

(1)  SoUd  Crotonic  Aotd,  CH^--CH=CH— COjH.— This  acid  is  formed 
— «.  By  oxidation  of  its  aldehyde,  CH,— CHzzCH— COH  (p.  701)  ;  /8.  By 
the  dry  distillation  of  ^xybutyric  acid,  CH3— CH(OH)— CH,— CO,H  (al>- 
straction  of  OHU)  ;  y.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  a-bromobutyrio 
acid,  CHj— €H,— CHBr— <:;0,H ;  >.  From  allyl  iodide  by  conversion  into  Uie 
cyanide,  and  distillation  of  the  latter  with  potash.  Now  allyl  iodide  has 
the  structure  CH^CllnCH,!  (p.  624),  and  therefore  the  cyanide  might 
be  expected  to  be  CHg— CH— CHjCN,  and  the  acid  obtained  from  it,  CH,_ 
CH — COjOH,  which  is  the  structure  of  isocrotonic  acid.  But  as  the  acid 
obtained  in  this  manner  is  identical  in  its  properties  with  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  first  three  reactions,  it  must  be  inferred  that,  either  in  the 
conversion  of  the  allyl  iodide  into  cyanide,  or  of  the  latter  into  the  acid, 
a  transposition  of  atoms  has  taken  place  within  the  molecule. 

Solid  crotonic  acid  crystallizes  in  slender  woolly  needles,  or  in  large 
plates,  melts  at  720  C.  (I6I.6O  p.),  boils  at  1820  C.  (359.60  p.),  and  dis- 
solves in  12  parts  of  water  at  20O.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into 
normal  butyric  acid.  It  unites  with  hydrogen  bromide,  forming  monobro- 
mobutyric  acid,  and  with  bromine  to  form  dibromobutyric  acid.  By  oxi- 
dation with  nitric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  by 
fusion  with  potash,  into  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid : 

CH,— CHnCH— CO,H    -f     2H,0    =    2(CH,C0,H)     +     H,. 

Monochlarocrotonic  Acid,  C4H5CIO,,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid  on  trichlorocrotonic  acid ;  also  by  that  of  phosphorus 
pentachldride,  and  subsequently  of  Water,  on  ethylic  aceto-aoetate,  (CH, — 
CO— CH.^ — CC)OCjH — ),  whence  it  appears  to  have  the  structure  ClI, — 
CClrzCH— CO,H : 

>;o'  cci 

^g         +  2PC]/n,  »  2pa30  +  c,Hja  +  hci  +    i 

CO&C,H.  CH^^ 

and 
CII,.CCl:=:CH.COa    +     HOH    -k-    HCI     +     CHj.CQ— CH— COOH. 
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This  acid  dissolres  in  35  parts  of  water  at  190  C.  (66.20  F.),  melts  at 
940  C.  (201.20  P.),  and  boils  at  206O-210O  C.  (402.8^^100  F.).  Sodium 
vnal^am  converts  it  into  orotonio  acid. 

Tricklorocrotonic  Acid,  C4U,C1,0,,  produced  by  oxidation  of  the  corre- 
sponding aldehyde  with  cold  strong  nitric  acid,  melts  at  440  c.  (111.20  F.). 

(2)  losoorotonic  Add,  CH^CH— CH,— ^O^H  (Geuther's  qmartenylic 
acid),  formed  from  its  chloro-derivative  (tn/'*^)  ^7  ^^e  action  of  sodium 
amaigam,  is  a  non-solidifying  liquid,  haviug  a  specific  gravity  of  1.018  at 
250  C.  (770  F.),  and  boiling  at  1720  C.  (341.60  F.).  When  heated  in  a 
sealed  tube  to  170O-180O  C.  (3380-35b«  F.),  it  is  converted  into  solid  cro- 
ionic  acid.  When  fused  with  potash,  it  is  resolved,  not,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, into  propionic  and  formic  acids,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  trans- 
formation by  heat  just  mentioned,  into  two  molecules  of  acetic  acid. 

Chloritocrotonic  acidj  CH^CCl— -GH^ — CO,U,  is  produced,  together  with 
chlorocrotonic  acid,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentaohloride  and  water 
on  ethylio  aceto-acetate.  It  forms  crystals  slightly  soluble  in  water,  sub- 
limes at  ordinary  temperatures,  melts  at  59. 50  C.  (139. lO  F.),  and  boils 
at  1950  C.  (3830  F.). 

(3)  MethaoryUo  Aold,  Cnf=C<^^*^  [n  =  l,  pas  1  in  formula  3,  p. 

742],  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  oxide  or  phosphorus  trichlo- 
ride on  ethylic  dimethoxalate  (p.  742),  and  by  that  of  phosphorus  trichlo- 
ride on  oxyisobutyric  acids : 

H:^C<g«g    =     H.0    +    S'8>(>-C0.H. 

It  IS  a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  at  OO.  By  ftision  with  potash  it  is 
resolved  into  formic  and  propionic  acids. 

Five-oarbon  Aorjiio  Acids,  C^nfi^ssCJl^.C0Ji,—Ot 
these  acids,  two  only  are  known,  namely,  angelic  and  methyl-crotonic 
aoid. 

Angello  Aoid  exists  in  the  root  of  the  archangel  ^Angelica  Archan-- 
gelica),  and  in  sumbul  or  moschus  root,  a  drug  imported  from  Asia  Minor, 
and  probably  also  belonging  to  an  umbelliferous  plant.  It  is  obtained 
from  archangel  root,  by  boiling  the  root  with  lime  and  water,  and  distilling 
the  strained  and  concentrated  liquid  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also 
produced  by  heating  the  essential  oil  of  chamomile,  which  consists  of  an- 
gelic aldehyde  together  with  a  hydro-carbon,  with  potassium  hydroxide : 

CjHjO    +    KOH    =a    CjH^KO,    +    H,. 

Also,  together  with  oreoselin,  by  treating  peucedanin  or  imperaterin  (a 
neutral  substance  contained  in  the  root  of  Imperatoria  OstnUhiunif  and  some 
other  umbelliferous  plants)  with  alcoholic  potash  : 

C„H„0,      +      KOH      a      C5H,K0,      +      CtH,0, 
Peuoedanio.  PotaBsium  Oreoselin. 

angelate. 

Angelic  acid  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  and  needles,  melts  at  450  C. 
(1130  F.),  boils  at  190O  C.  (3740  F.),  and  distils  without  decomposition. 
It  has  an  aromatic  taste  and  o<lor,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly 
in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

It  unites  with  bromine,  forming  a  dibromovaleric  acid,  CjHgBr^O,,  which 
is  reconverted  by  sodium-amalgam  into  angelic  acid.  It  is  not  altered  by 
63 
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naflcent  hydrogen,  but  when  heated  with  concentrated  hydtiodie  acid  and  a 
little  phosphorus,  it  is  converted  into  normal  yalerio  acid.  By  fdsion  with. 
potash  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  propionic  acids,  a  mode  of  decomposi- 
tion which  is  consistent  with  either  of  the  two  following  structural  form- 
ula of  the  acid : 

C,Hj— CH=:CH— CO,H*  or  CH^— CH=:CH— CH^OjH.f 

The  angelates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Calcium  angelcUe,  GaCC.HfO,),  4"  ^^.'t  forms  shining,  very  soluble  laminae. 
The  lead-salt,  Pb(C5HY0^„  is  a  white  precipitate. 
I  Potassium  angelate  treated  with  phosphorus  oxychloride  yields  angelio 
oxide,  or  anhydride,  (0(11^0)20,  which  is  a  viscid  nncrystallizable  oil, 
boiling  at  240O  C.  (4640  F.). 

Methyl-orotonlo  Add,  CH,— CH— C<[^^^  ,  formed  by  the  action 

of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  ethylic  methyl-ethylozalate  (p.  743),  is  very 
much  like  angelic  acid,  but  melts  at  620  c.  (1^.60  F.)*  By  fusion  with 
potash  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  propionic  acids. 

Identical  with  this  is  the  so-called  t  i  g  1  i  c  acid,  which  is  contained  aa 
a  glyceride,  together  with  those  of  butyric,  valeric,  and  other  fatty  acids, 
in  the  oil  of  Croton  Tiglium, 

Siz-oarbon  Aolds,  C.HioOisrC^H^.COjH. — 1.  Pyroterehic  acid 
is  formed  by  dry  distillation  oi  terebio  acid,  Cf HjoO^  (one  of  the  products 
of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  turpentine-oil).  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  smell- 
ing like  butyric  acid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.01,  and  boiling  at  210O 
C.  (410O  F.).  By  fusion  with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  isobn- 
tyric  acids. 

2.  Hydrosorhic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on 
sorbic  acid,  C^HgO,.  It  is  a  liquid  having  a  sudorific  odor,  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  0.969  at  190  C.  (66.20  F.),  and  boiling  at  204.60  c.  (400.1©  F.). 
By  fusion  with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  nomud  butyric  acids. 
This  and  the  preceding  acid  are  therefore  represented  by  the  following^ 
formulsB : — 

CH,— CH,— €H^— CH— CH— CO,H 
HydroBorblo. 

CH(CH,)£-Cir^CH— CO,H 
ryroterebio. 

8.  EthyUcrotonic  acid,  CHs—CH— C<^^«g^^»  ,  is  formed  from  the 

ethylic  ether  of  diethoxalic  acid  (p.  743),  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
trichloride,  or  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  1300-1500  C.  (2660- 
302O  F.).  It  crystallizes  in  shining  square  prisms,  has  an  aromatic  odor, 
sublimes  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  melts  at  41. 50  C.  (106.70  F.). 
By  fusion  with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  normal  butyric  acids. 
Its  salts  decompose,  even  during  the  evaporation  of  their  aqueous  solu- 
tions. 

Seven-  to  Fifteen-Carbon  Aclda. — Damaluric  acid, 
CtHi,0„  and  Damolic  acid,  C^Hj^Oj,  are  volatile  acids,  said  to  exist  in 
the  urine  of  cows  and  horses.^Moringic  acid ,  C^H^O,,  is  an  oily  aeid, 
obtained,  together  with  palmitic,  stearic,  and  benic  acids,  by  the  saponifi' 

♦  n«-2,  p=0,  in  formuK  1,  a  (p.  713,  footnote), 
t  n«»2,  pa»i,  in  the  same. 
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cation  of  oil  of  ben  (p.  741).— Oimioic  acid,  Ci^n^sO,,  is  a  yellow  oryB- 
tallizable  acid,  having  a  rancid  odor,  extracted  by  aloOliol  and  ether  fixtxn 
a  kind  of  bug  {Rhaphigagter  punctipennia). 

Hjpogfloio  Aoid,  C i«H,oO,,  is  contained  as  a  glyceride,  together 
with  palmitin  and  aracliin,  in  oil  of  earth-nat  (Arachis  hypogtBo).  To 
obtain  it,  the  mixture  of  fatty  acids  obtained  by  saponifying  the  oil  is 
dissolved  in  alcohol ;  the  palmitic  and  arachidio  acids  are  precipitated  by 
ammonia  and  magnesium  acetate ;  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
lead  acetate  ;  the  lead  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  and 
the  separated  hypogseio  acid  is  dissolved  out  by  ether.  It  is  also  pro- 
duced by  oxidation  of  axinic  acid  (Ci^U^O,),  an  acid  obtained  by  saponi- 
fication of  age  or  ajrin,  a  fatty  substance  contained  in  the  Mexican  plant 
Coccus  Axin. — Hypogseio  aoid  crystallizes  from  ether  in  stellate  groups  of 
needles,  melting  at  34P  or  350  C.  (93.2Cl^50  F.),  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Its  potassium  and  sodium  salts  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  barium 
salt  is  soluble  in  hot,  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  the  copper  and  silver  salts 
are  obtained  by  precipitation.  The  ethlyic  ether,  CifH^O^.C^H^,  is  a  yellow 
oil,  not  volatile  without  decomposition. 

Kitrous  acid  converts  hypogseio  acid  into  the  isomeric  or  allotropic  com- 
pound. Gait  die  acid,  related  to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  ela'idic  acid  to 
oleic  acid.  It  forms  a  oolorless  crystalline  mass  which  melts  at  380  C^ 
(100.4P  F.). 

Physetoleic  acid,  a  crystalline  acid  obtained  from  sperm-oil,  is 
isomeric,  if  not  identical,  with  hypogSBio  acid  ;  it  melts  at  30O  C.  (80O  F.), 
and  solidifies  at  280  C.  (82.40  F.)- 

OleioAcid,  C,hH^O,. — This  aoid,  the  most  important  of  the  series, 
is  obtained  by  saponification  of  olein,  the  fiuid  constituent  of  most  natural 
fats  and  fixed  oils. 

To  obtain  pure  oleic  acid,  olive  or  almond  oil  is  saponified  with  potash  ; 
the  soap  is  decomposed  by  tartaric  acid  ;  and  the  separated  fatty  acid, 
after  being  washed,  is  heated  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath,  with  half 
its  weight  of  lead  oxide  previously  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  mixture 
is  then  well  shaken  up  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  ether,  which  dissolves 
the  oleate  of  lead,  and  leaves  the  stearate ;  the  liquid,  after  standing  for 
some  time,  is  decanted  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  oleic  acid 
thereby  eliminated  dissolves  in  the  ether ;  and  the  ethereal  solution  which 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water  is  decanted,  mixed  with  water,  and  freed 
frt>m  ether  by  distillation. 

Large  quantities  of  crude  oleic  acid  are  now  obtained  in  the  manufacture 
of  stearine  candles,  by  treating  with  dilute  sulphuric  aoid  the  lime-soap 
resulting  from  the  action  of  lime  upon  tallow.  The  fatty  acids  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  are  washed  with  hot  water,  and  solidify  in  a  mass 
on  cooling ;  and  this  mass,  when  subjected  to  pressure,  yields  a  liquid  rich 
in  oleic  acid,  but  still  retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  stearic  acid. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place,  it  deposits  a  quantity  of 
solid  matter,  and  the  liquid  decanted  from  this  is  sent  into  the  market  as 
oUic  acid  or  red  oil.     It  may  be  purified  by  the  process  Just  described. 

Oleic  acid  crystallizes  from  alcoholic  solution  in  dazzling  white  needles, 
melting  at  14P  C.  (57.2P  F.)  to  a  oolorless  oil,  which  solidifies  at  AP>  C.  (39.20 
F.)  to  a  hard,  white,  crystalline  mass,  expanding  considerably  at  the  same 
tune.  Specific  gravity  s=  0.898  at  190  C.  (66.2P  F.).  The  acid  volatilizes 
in  a  vacuum  without  decomposition.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  and  re- 
su^  neutral  when  unaltered  (not  oxidized),  also  in  alcoholic  solution.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions 
in  ether.    Cold  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition* 
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It  dissolves  solid  fats,  stearic  aoid,  palmitic  acid,  etc.,  and  is  diasoWed  by 
bile,  with  formation  of  a  soap  and  strong  acid  reaction. 

Oleic  acid,  in  the  solid  state,  oxidizes  but  slowly  in  the  air ;  bat  when 
melted,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  acquiring  a  rancid  taste  and  smell  and 
a  decided  acid  reaction.  Its  decomposition  by  fusion  with  potash  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Chlorine  and  bromine,  in  presence  of  water,  convert  it 
into  dichloroleio  and  dibromoleic  acids.  Bromine,  added  by  drops  to  fused 
oleic  acid,  forms  tribromoleic  acid,  CigHgjBrsOj. 

Strong  nitric  aad  attacks  oleic  acid  with  violence,  giving  off  red  nitrons 
vapors,  and  producing  volatile  acids  of  the  series  C„H2„0„  viz.,  acetic, 
propionic,  butyric,  valeric,  caproic,  cenanthylio,  caprylic,  pelargonic,  and 
rutic  acids ;  also  fixed  acids  of  the  series  CnH,^— ,0^,  viz.,  suberic,  pimelic, 
adipic,  lipic,  and  azelaic  acids,  the  number  and  proportion  of  these  pro- 
ducts varying  with  the  duration  of  the  action. 

Nitrous  add  converts  oleic  acid  into  a  solid  isomeric  or  allotropic  modifl- 
cation,  called  ela'idic  acid. 

Oleates. — The  formula  of  the  neutral  oleates  is  M'CigHjjO,,  or 
M''(CigHgO,)2,  according  to  the  quantivalence  of  the  metal :  there  are 
likewise  acid  oleates.  The  neutral  oleates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble 
in  water,  and  not  so  completely  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  the 
addition  of  another  soluble  salt,  as  the  stearates  and  palmitates.  The  add 
oleates  are  liquid  and  insoluble  in  water.  The  oleates  dissolve  in  cold 
absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  a  property  by  which  they  may  be  distin- 
guished and  separated  from  the  stearates  and  palmitates. 

Oleins.^^leio  acid  forms  three  glyoerides,  viz.,  monolein  (C3H4) 
(OH),(C,8HaO,) ;  diolein  (C,H.)(0H)(C„H,30,), ;  and  triolein  (G,H^ 
(CigHjgO.),,  which  are  produced  by  heating  oleic  acid  and  glycerin  together 
in  sealed  tubes,  in  various  proportions.  The  first  two  solidify  at  about 
150  C.  (590  F.). 

The  olein  of  animal  fats,  of  olive  oil,  and  of  several  other  oils,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  which  do  not  dry  up  in  the  air  by  slow  oxidation, 
but  are  converted  into  viscid  masses  having  a  rancid  odor  and  acid  reaction 
(non-drying  oils),  appears  to  be  identical  with  triolein,  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  it  pure.  Olive  oil,  cooled  to  4P  C.  (39©  F.)  or  a 
lower  temperature,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  solid  fat,  consisting  mainly 
of  palmitin  (originally  called  margarin,  from  its  pearly  lustre),  and  the 
oil  filtered  therefrom  consists  mainly  of  olein.  A  purer  olein  is  obtained 
by  treating  olive  oil  with  a  cold  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which 
saponifies  the  solid  fats,  and  leaves  the  olein  unaltered.  Olein,  subjected 
to  dry  distillation,  yields  gaseous  products,  liquid  hydrocarbons,  acrolein, 
and  sebio  acid. 

Appendix  to  Oleic  Add, — Some  non-drying  oils  contain  the  glyceridee  of 
acids  homologous  with  oleic  acid ;  such  is  the  case,  as  already  observed, 
with  croton  oil,  earth-nut  oil,  and  sperm  oil.  Doegling  train-oil,  obtained 
from  the  doegling  or  bottle-nosed  whale  (Balcena  ro«frato),  yields  doeglic 
acid,  CjsHmO,.  Colza-oil,  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  certain  species  of 
Brasdca,  especially  the  summer  rape  or  colza,  Brassica  campeatris,  var. 
old/era,  yields  brassic  acid,  C^H^fi^;  and  the  oil  of  black  mnstaxd- 
seed  yields  a  similar  and  probably  identical  acid,  called  eruoic  acid. 

Drying  oils,  such  as  linseed,  poppy,  hemp,  and  nut  oils,  contain  the 
glycerides  of  linoleic  acid,  Ci^Un^st  which  maybe  prepared  by  sAponi- 
fying  linseed  oil  with  potash,  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
resulting  potassium  salt  with  calcium  chloride,  dissolving  out  the  calcium 
linoleate  with  ether,  and  decomposing  it  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Linoleio 
acid  is  a  yellowish  oil  of  specific  gravity  0.921,  not  altered  by  nitrous 
acid. 
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Castor  oil,  which  iB  a  non-diying  oil,  contains  the  glyoeride  of  rioino- 
leic  aoid,  CigU^^O,,  which,  when  separated,  forms  a  colorless  oil,  solidi- 
fying at  OO,  and  converted  by  nitrons  acid  into  a  solid  modification,  r  i  c  i  n  - 
elaldio  acid,  which  melts  at  50O  C.  (1220  p.).  By  dry  distillation  it 
is  resolved  into  oenanthylic  acid  and  oonanthol,  and  when  heated  with 
excess  of  canstio  potash  or  soda,  it  yields  secondary  oetyl  alcohol,  toigether 
with  sebic  acid  and  free  hydrogen  (p.  620). 


Monatomio  Aoids,  C^fl^j^^O^, — ^The  known  acids  of  this  series 
are: 


Tetrolic  acid,       C4  H^  Og 
Sorbic  acid,  C^  Hg  O, 

Palmitolic  acid,  CigUggO^ 


Stearolic  acid,    C|gH,gO, 
Behenolic  acid,  Cf^tL^O^ 


They  are  formed  from  the  acids  of  the  preceding  series  by  abstraction 
of  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  is  effected  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  the  chlorine  or  bromine  compounds  or  derivatives  of  those  acids ;  e.  g., 

C^HsBrO,    +     KOH    ■»    KBr    +    H,0    +    C^H^O, 
Bromocrotonio  TetroUo 

add.  sold. 

CABr.O,    +    2K0H    =    2KBr    +    2H,0    +    C4H4O, 
Bromide  of  cro-  Tetroiio 

tonic  aoid.  sold. 

They  contain  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  corresponding  fatty 
acids,  and  are  therefore  unsaturated  compounds  of  the  second  order, 
capable  of  uniting  with  2  or  with  4  atoms  of  a  halogen-element. 

Tetrolic  Add,  C^H^O,,  produced  as  above  from  monochloroorotonic 
acid,  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  rhombic  plates,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  76.50  c.  (169.70  F.),  and  boils  at  203O  C. 
(307.^  F.). 

Sorbio  Acid,  CgHgO,,  occurs  in  the  unripe  berries  of  the  mountain 
ash  {Sorbus  aucuparia),  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  juice 
with  milk  of  lime  and  distilling.  It  then  passes  over  as  an  oily  liquid, 
which  solidifies  when  boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  warmed 
with  potash. 

Sorbic  acid  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  melts  at  134.5^  C.  (274.10  F.), 
decomposes  when  distilled  alone,  but  is  easily  volatilized  with  vapor  of 
water.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  with  moderate 
facility  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into 
hydros. orbio  acid,  C^jgO,.  With  brotnine  it  forms  the  compounds 
ClH,Br,0,  and  CgHgBr^O,,  melting  respectively  at  95©  C.  (203©  F.)  and 
1830  C.  (361.4P  F.). 

The  metallic  sorbates  are  crystallizable.  The  ammonium  salt  crystallizes 
in  long  needles ;  the  barium  salty  (C^Bfi^^^^Af  and  the  calcium  salt, 
(CgHTO,),Ca,  form  silvery  scales.  The  silver  salt,  CgH^O^g,  is  a  crystal- 
line precipitate.  The  ethylic  ether,  CgHfOg.CgH^,  is  an  aromatic  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  195.50  c.  (383.9  F.). 

Palmitolic  Acid,  CjgH^O,,  prepared  from  the  dibromide  of  hypogaeic 
acid,  or  of  its  isomeride,  gaidio  acid,  crystallizes  in  shining  needles  which 
melt  at  420  C.  (107.&^  F.).     It  unites  with  2  and  4  atoms  of  bromine,  but 
is  7u>t  altered  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
63* 
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Staarolio  Add,  prepared  in  like  manner  from  the  dibromide  of  oleio 
or  ela'idio  acid,  orystallizes  inlong  prisms,  which  melt  at  48^  C.  (118.40  F.) 
and  distil  almost  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  unites  with  2  and  4  atoms  of  bro- 
minef  bat  is  not  altered  by  nascent  hydrogen.  By  carefully  regulated 
fusion  with  potash^  it  is  resolFed  into  acetic  and  hypogasic  adds ;  at  higher 
temperatures  myristic  acid  is  produoed. 

Bebenolio  Add,  CJlgfi^  from  dibromide  of  emcio  or  brassio  acid 
(p.  749),  forms  shining  needles,  melting  at  750  C.  (167^  F.). 

The  last  three  acids,  heated  with  fuming  nitrio  acid,  are  converted  into 
monobasic  acids  of  the  form  CHf^^^O^,  viz.  :— 


Palmltoxylle.  Stearoxylio.  Bebenoxjlle. 

^vfiifii  C,gH„04  C^H^^O^ 

melting  at  67©  C.  (152.00  F.),   86©  C.  (186.80  F.),  900  c.  (194P  F.). 

These  acids  crystallize  in  shining  plates  or  scales. 
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These  acids  are  derived  from  ethyl  acetate  and  other  compound  ethers 
of  the  fatty  series.  When  sodium  is  heated  with  ethyl  acetate,  it  dis- 
solves, with  little  or  no  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  the  whole  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  sodium  ethylate  and  ethylic  acetosodace- 
tate,  C^U^aOg.    The  reaction  is  either 

2(C8H,O.OC,H5)    +    2Na    =    Cgll^aO,    -f    NaOC^    +     H, 
or  3(C,H,0.0C,H,)  -f    4Na    «    C^HJNaO,    4-    SNaOCgH^ . 

The  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  in  this  reaction  varies  considerably 
according  to  the  temperature  and  pressure  under  which  it  takes  place,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  materials  used  ;  sometimes  no  gas  is  evolved,  show- 
ing that  the  reaction  takes  place  according  to  the  second  equation,  and 
under  no  circumstances  yet  observed  is  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  given 
off  exactly  equivalent  to  the  sodium  dissolved,  as  it  should  be  if  the  reac- 
tion took  place  entirely  according  to  the  first  equation.  It  is  most  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  two  reactions  generally  take  place  together. 

Ethylic  acetosodacetate  (Wanklyn's  sodiumrtriacetyt)  crystallizes 
in  shining  scales.    When  treated  with  acetic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  the 

oomi>ound  C^HjoO,  or  C0<^„* ^^ q^  „  ,  which  is  the  ethylic  ether 

of  aceto-acetio  acid,   CO<^tj'    qq q^  »  derived  from  aoetic  acid, 

C0<^„*  ,  by  substitution  of  acetyl,  CHj.CO,  for  one  of  the  hydrogen- 
atoms  in  the  methyl  group.  This  add  is  not  known  in  the  free  state  ; 
when  separated  from  its  ether  by  boiling  with  alkalies  or  adds,  it  is  re- 
solved into  acetone  and  carbon  dioxide, 

«><^H^-COOH    -    CO<CH.).    +    CO.. 

The  ethylic  ether,  C,HjoO,  (also  called  ethyl-di acetic  acid),  is  a 
liquid  haviug  an  odor  of  strawberries,  a  specific  gravity  of  1.03,  and  boil- 
ing at  180.80  c.  (367.50  F.).     By  the  action  of  sodium  or  of  sodium  ethyl- 
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ate,  it  is  converted  into  ethylio  aoetoeodaoetate,  the  compound  already 
mentioned  as  a  direct  product  of  the  action  of  sodium  on  acetic  ether : — 

The  potassium  salt  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  The  harivm  salty 
(.CJ^fi^J^^t  obtained  by  dissolving  the  ether  in  baryta-water,  is  easily 
soluble  in  water.  From  its  solution  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  heavy 
metals  may  be  obtained  by  double  decomposition. 

Methylic  Aceto-acetate,   ^s^s^i  ^  ^^^Ch' CO  CH     ®^^^°®<1 

by  the  action  of  sodium  on  methyl  acetate,  etc.,  is  a  colorless,  pungent- 
smelling  liquid,  which  boils  at  170^  C.  (338^  p.),  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.037  at  90  C.  (48.2P  F.).  It  has  a  faint  acid  reaction,  dissolves  spar- 
ingly in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  produces  a  dark-red  coloration 
with  ferric  chloride;  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  with 
alkalies,  into  acetone,  carbon  dioxide,  and  methyl  alcohol.  Its  sodium  salt^ 
C^HfOgNa,  crystallises  in  shining  needles.  The  barium  salty  (C5H,Oj)2Ba, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  ether  in  baryta-water.  Its  aqueous  solution 
mixed  with  cupric  acetate  yields  the  copper  salt  (fiJ^iO^fin-^  211fi  in 
green  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 


By  treating  the  sodium  derivatives  of  these  aceto-acetic  ethers  with  the 
iodides  of  alcohol-radicles,  new  ethers  are  obtained,  in  which  the  sodium 
of  the  original  compound  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radicle,  e.  g,y 

^^<CHNa— CO,C,H,  +   ^^*^  =  ^^  +  ^^<CH(CH,)— CO,C,H, 
Ethylio  Ethyllc 

acetosodacetate.  metbylaoeto-aoetate. 

« 

In  these  last  ethers  an  atom  of  hydrogen  may  also  be  replaced  by  so- 
dium, by  the  action  of  metallic  sodium  or  of  sodium  ethylate,  producing 
compounds  like 

Bthylic  Sodio-methylaceto-acetate,  C^<CcNa(CH  ) CO  C  H  '    *°^    ^^ 

these  again  the  sodium  may  be  replaced  by  alcohol-radicles,  yielding,  for 
example, 

EthyUo  Methylethyl-aceto-aoetate,  ^^<^((S,B.^){Qfi;^~-COfifiy 

Lastly,  these  mono-  and  di-substituted  aceto-acetic  ethers,  when  heated 
alone,  or  better,  with  sodium  ethylate,  or  with  ethylic  sodio-aceto-aoetate, 
C,H,NaO„  are  resolved  into  the  group  C,H,0  or  CH,.CO  (which,  by  poly- 
merization, yields  dehydracetic  acid,  CgHgOJ,  and  substituted  acetic  ethers, 
that  is  to  say,  ethers  of  the  higher  fatty  acids ;  e,g,y 

^^<CH(CH,)— COjCjHj  =  CH,-<3H.— CO,C,H.  -f-  CH.CO 
Etbylic  Methylaceto-aoetata         Ethylio  Methylacetate 

or  Propionate. 

^^<C(CH,)2— CO,C,H.  =  CH(CH.)5r-COAH5  +  CH,CO 
Ethylio  Dimethyl-  Ethylio  Dimethyl-acetate 

aoeto-acetate.  or  laobotyrate. 
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This  reaction  explains  Uie  direct  production  of  the  ethers  of  the  higher 
fatty  acids  hj  the  simultaneous  action  of  sodium  and  alcoholic-radicles  on 
acetic  ether  (p.  714). 

The  substituted  ethers  of  aceto-aoetic  acid,  heated  with  aqueous  alkalies, 
are  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  ethylio  aoeto-acetate  (p.  750),  yield- 
ing various  ketones ;  e,  g., 

«><^H*(CH,)-CO,C,H.  +  2K0H  -  CO.K.  +  CAOH  +  CO<gH»cH, 

Methyl-aeetone. 

«><^S,H^,-CO.CH.  +  2K0H  -  COA  +  CAOH  +  00<g^Jc^^^ 

Diethyl-aoetone. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  boiling  points  and  specific  gravities  of 
these  substituted  acetacetic  ethers,  and  their  reactions  with  ferric  chloride : 


CO<^H, 


;h(ch,)— cOjCH, 

^^<CH(C,Hft)— COjCH, 


C0<^^» 


H(CH,)— COjCaHj 

^^<2h(C,H5)— COjCjHj 
^^<C(C,H,)-C0,C,H5 


Boiling  Point. 

Spec  Gravity. 

Reaction 

with  Ferrle 

Chloride. 

(    1770  c. 

\  (350.60  p.) 
i      190O  C. 
\   (3740  P.) 
(      I860  C. 

1.020  at  90  C. 

Violet-red. 

(48.20  p.) 
0.995  at  140  C. 

Violet-red. 

(57.20  p.) 

I  (366.80  p.) 
i     1840  C. 

0.991  at  160  c. 

\  (363.20  p.) 

j    1950  c. 

\    (3830F.) 

(  210-2120  c. 

\  (410-413O  p.) 

(60.80  p.) 
0.983  at  leo  C. 

Blue. 

(60.80  P.) 
0.974  at  00  C. 

• 

Isopropylated   acetacetic   ethers   are  obtained  by  treating  the 
acetacetic  ethers  with  sodium  and  isopropyl  iodide. 


Diatomio  Adds. 

These  acids  contain  two  hydroxyl  groups,  and  are  monobasic  or  bibasic, 
according  as  one  or  both  of  these  hydroxyls  belongs  to  a  carboxyl  group, 
COOH;  e,g,, 

CHjOH  COOH 


I 

COOH 

GlycoIIio  aoid. 

l-basio. 


COOH 

Oxalio  aoid. 

2-baBic. 


Some  of  them  are  formed  by  oxidation  (exchange  of  H,  for  O),  from  dia- 
tomic alcohols  (glycols),  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms, 
those  glycols  which  contain  the  group  CH,OH  twice,  yielding  in  this  manner 
two  diatomic  acids,  one  mono-  and  the  other  bibasic,  while  those  which 
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contain  this  group  only  once,  yield  only  one  acid,  which  is  monobasic ; 
Uiiu:— - 


CH, 

CHOH 

CHjOH 
ct-Propene  glycol. 

CH^OH 

CH,  yields 

CHjOH 
/l-Propeue  glycol. 


yields 


CHjOH 

I 

COOH 
^LiACtio  acid. 


CH, 

I 
CHOH 

COOH 
tf-Laotlc  Acid. 

COOH 

CH, 

I 

COOH 
Malonlo  acid« 


and 


1.   MONOBASIC   ACIDS. 

^ifltiPii  or  ^ii^<Cc00H  • 

These  adds  are  called  lactic  acids,  after  the  most  important  member 
of  the  series,  and  oxy- fatty  acids,  because  they  may  be  derived 
from  the  acids  C^Hj^O,  by  substitution  of  OH  for  H  ;  thus  : — 


CH,.CO-H 
Acetic  Acld. 


CHjOH— COjH 
Ozyacetlc  Aoia. 


They  contain  two  hydroxyl  groui>s,  one  alcoholic  (connected  with  the 
radicle  C^H^),  and  having  its  hydrogen  replaceable  bymonatomio  alcohol- 
radicles,  acid  radicles,  and  alkali-metals;  the  other,  basic  (connected 
^ith  CO),  and  having  its  hydrogen  replaceable  by  metals  in  general  to 
form  salts.  Each  of  them  can,  therefore,  form  three  ethers,  containing 
monatomic  alcohol-radicles,  but  only  one  series  of  metallic  salts,  except 
with  the  alkali-metals,  with  each  of  which  they  can  form  two  salts.  Of 
the  ethers,  one  is  acid  and  the  other  two  are  neutral ;  thus  from  glycoUio 
acid,  CUjOH.COOU,  are  formed :~ 


CHjOCH, 


A 


CHjOH 


JOOH 
Methyl-KlyooUlo 
add. 


A 


CH,OC!H, 

COOCH. 

Dimethyflo 

glyooUate. 

The  known  members  of  the  series  are  the  following  :-* 

Carbonic  acid  .... 


OOCH, 
Monomethylio 
gly  collate. 


Qlycollio  or  Oxyacetio  acid 
Lactic  or  Oxypropionic  acid 
Oxybutyrio  acid 
Oxyvalerio  add 
Oxycaproic  add 


CH,0,     =       C0<^^ 

CjH^O,    »  ^^«<^0,H 

CsHe^s    =  ^»^*<io,H 

C4HgO,    a«  ^«^«'\CO,H 

C5H10O,    a=  ^4H8'<]^OjH 


CgHj^O, 


and  others  containing  7,  9.  and  12  atoms  of  carbon. 


C6Hio<CcOj] 
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All  those  acids  of  the  series  which  contain  more  than  two  atoms  of  car- 
bon admit  of  isomeric  modifications.  Of  these  some  are  analogous  in 
structure  to  the  primary  or  secondary  alcohols,  and  are  called  wrmal  or 
Mo-acids,  according  to  the  structure  of  the  alcohol-radicl<»  contained  in 
them.  Others  are  analogous  in  structure  to  the  tertiary  alcohols,  and  are 
formed  from  oxalic  acid  or  its  ethers  by  a  series  of  transformations  to  be 
presently  explained. 

They  are  all  monobasic,  as  already  observed,  except  carbonic  acid,  which 
is  bibasic,  its  two  hydroxyl  groups  being  similarly  related  to  the  noun 
CO.     This  acid  will  be  considered  by  itself. 

The  normal  and  iso-lactic  adds  are  formed  by  the  following  general 
processes : — 

1.  By  slow  oxidation  of  the  glycols  in  contact  with  platinum  black,  or 
by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid ;  «.  ^., 

H.C<^5o2    +    O,    -  H.0    +    H,C<^O^H 

^Propene  glycol.  ^Liustlo  aold. 

HO.HC<g«jQjj    +    0,    «  H,0    +     H0.HC<gH53 

-uPropene  glycoL  o-Lwitlo  aeid. 

2.  By  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  the  monochlorlnated  or  mono- 
brominated  derivatives  of  the  fatty  acids  (p.  717);  «.  ^., 

CH,C1--C0,H    +    AgOH    »    AgCl    -f-    CH-OH— CO,H 
Ohloracetlo  aoid.  ^        ^      Olycolllc  acfd. 

3.  From  the  glycoUic  chlorhydrins  (p.  627),  by  converting  them  into 
cyanides  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  boiling  the  resulting 
cyanides  with  alkalies  or  acids  : 

Ohlorhydrin.  Oyanhydnn. 

H.C<^^OH    +    2H.0    -     HH.    +    H.C<^«« 
Oyanhydrln.  iS>I«aotle  aeld. 

4.  By  heating  an  aldehyde  or  a  ketone  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  whereby  a  cyanhydrin  is  produced,  and  treating  this  com- 
pound with  acids  or  alkalies  as  above : 

CH,r-CHO    +     CNH    =    CH,r-CH<^^ 

Aldehyde. 

CH^-CH<g^    +    2H,0    -    NH,    +    CHr-CH<^^j, 

«-LftOtic  add 

5.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  amidated  derlvativeB  of  the  fatty 
acids  : 

H,C<^«H    +    NO,H    -    H.0    +     N,    +    H,C<2«^^H 

AmIdftoet{c  Qlyeollio 

acid.  »o*^ 

The  tertiary  lactic  acids  are  represented  by  the  general  formula : 

C.H.,+,/^\C00H 
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They  are  obtained  in  the  form  of  ethers  by  the  action  of  the  linc-oompound 
of  an  alcohol-iadicle,  CbH^^.,,  on  a  neutral  ether  of  oxalic  aoid  oontaining 
a  radicle  of  the  same  series,  such  as  diethylio  oxalate-  The  reaction  oon- 
sista  in  the  replacement  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  in  the  oxalic  other  by  two 
equivalents  of  alcohol-radicle,  and  the  simultaneons  replacement  of  an 
equivalent  of  ethyl,  methyl,  etc.,  in  the  oxalic  ether  by  an  equivalent*  of 
zinc,  whereby  an  ether  of  sinc-diethoxalic  acid,  etc.,  is  produced,  which 
by  certain  obvious  tranaformationa  may  be  converted  into  the  required 
aoid ;  thus : 

0=C-OCH.  (0,H,),C— OZn' 

I  +     2Zn'C,H4    »    Zn'OCHg    +  | 

0=C— OCH,  O-  C— OCH, 

Dimethylic  Methvlic 

oxalate.  sineo^iethoxaiate. 


(C,H5),C— OZn'  (C,Hj),C--OH 

+  HOH    B    Zn'OH    +  | 

Methyl  xinco^  Methylic 

'diethoxalate.  dlethoxalate. 


0=C— OCH, 


The  methylic  diethozalate  is  easily  decomposed  by  baryta-water,  yielding 
methyl  alcohol  and  barium  diethoxalate : 

(C,H,),C— OH  (C,H4),C— OH 

I  +    Ba'OH    »    (CH,)OH    +  I 

COjCH,  COjBa' 

and  this  salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  yields  diethozalic  acid, 
J^«j.»^C^^Q  g  7  isomeric  with  leucic  acid. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  it  is  found  better  to  use  a  mixture  of 
ethyl  iodide  with  metallic  zinc,  which  produces  zinc  ethide,  instead  of  the 
latter  compound  previously  prepared.  The  other  tertiary  lactic  acids  are 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 

ReadionB.^^l,  All  the  acids  of  the  series,  C^H^O,,  are  reduced  by  hydri- 
odU  add  to  the  corresponding  monatomic  acids,  C.I^O,,  e.  ^.,  lactic  to  pro- 
pionio  add : 

CjHeO,    +     2HI    =    H,0    +    I,    +    C,H,0,. 

By  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  both  their  hydroxyl  groups  are 
replaced  by  chlorine ;  thus  glyooUic  acid  yields  glycoUyl  chloride,  or  chlor- 
acetyl  chloride,  CH,a.CO.Cl : 

^^<CO,H    +    2P^»    -    2P0C1,  +    2Ha    +    c^<^oci 
Olyoolllo  aold.  Glyeollyl 

chloride. 

The  chlorine  in  the  group  COCl  of  the  resulting  chlorides  is  easily  attacked 
by  water  and  alcohols,  forming  acids  or  ethers  :  chloracetyl  chloride,  for 
example,  yielding  chloraoetic  acid,  CH,C1.C0.0H,  or  its  ethers. 

2.  The  ethers  of  the  tertiary  lactic  acids,  when  treated  with  PCI,  or 
PfOg,  are  converted  (by  abstraction  of  H,0)  into  ethers  of  the  acrylic  series 

*  To  simplify  the  equatioDS,  the  equivaieni  of  zinc  (Zn'»32.6)  is  used  instead  of 
the  atooa  (Sft). 
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(p.  742),  e.  ^.,  ethylio  dimethoxalate,  (GH,),GOH— CX),GA,  into  ethjlic 
methjlacrylate, 

^g):c-co,CA. 

3.  The  isolaotio  acidSi  when  deprived  of  the  elements  of  water  by  the 
action  of  heat  or  otherwise,  are  oon verted  into  anhydrides,  which  may 
he  of  three  kinds.  If  the  elements  of  1  mol.  H,0,  are  removed  partly 
from  one  and  partly  from  another  molecule  of  the  acid,  and  the  two  resi- 
dues unite,  the  result  is  an  anhydride  of  the  first  order,  differing  in  con- 
stitution and  properties  aooording  as  the  two  hydrogen-atoms  are  taken 
from  the  carbozyl-groups,  or  from  the  alcoholic  hydrozyls ;  in  the  former 
case,  the  product  is  an  acid  anhydride;  in  the  latter,  an  alcoholic 
anhydride,  or  anhydro-acid;  thus: 

QiyeoUio  add  (S  moL).  Q-Iycollio  anhydride.  • 

jj(,^O.OH  g    ^OOH 


^^<C0. 


—        H,0         B  O 

OH  ^^"CcOOH 

DlglicolUc  aoid. 


If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  molecule  of  water  is  removed  from  one  mole- 
cule of  the  acid,  the  remainder  constitutes  an  anhydride  of  tlie 
second  order;  e,g,: 

CH..OH  CH«^ 

I  -         H,0         =  I    J>0 

CO.OH  CO  '^^ 

Glycollio  acid.  Glycollide. 

OlyoolUo   Acid,  C,H^08=bCH,<^^jj.— This  acid  is  prodaoed 

in  a  variety  of  reactions,  some  of  which  have  Iraen  already  mentioned,  vix., 
the  oxidation  of  glycol  by  contact  with  platinum  black  or  by  treatment 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  the  decomposition  of  amidacetic  acid  (glyoocine) 
by  nitrous  acid ;  the  action  of  water  or  alkalies  on  bromacetic  and  chlor- 
acetic  acid,  or  their  salts  (p.  718),  e.  g.,  by  boiling  silver  bromaoetate  with 
water : 

CjHjBrAgO,    +     H,0    =r    AgBr    -f     CjH^O,. 

It  is  also  produced :  a.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  on  glyoxal  and  glyozy- 
lic  acid. 

C,H,0,        -f        H,0        «        C.HA 
GlyoxaL  Olyeollio  aold. 

2C,H,0,    +    H,0    «    C,H,0,    +    CLHA 

Glyoxylllo  OxAlio  Gfycolllo 

aold.  aoid.  aoid. 

6.  Together  with  glyoxal,  glyoxylic  acid,  and  other  products,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol. 

y.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  sine  and  sulphorie 
acid)  upon  oxalic  acid : 

C,H,0^        +        2H,        «        H,0        +        C,H^O,. 
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Glycollic  acid  differs  aomewhat  in  ita  |>roperties,  aooording  to  the  man* 
uer  in  which  it  is  prepared,  being  sometimes  syrapy  and  nncrystallizable, 
sometimes  separating  from  its  solution  in  ether  in  large  regular  crystals. 
It  has  a  very  sour  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  melts 
at  780  or  790  C.  ( 172.40-1 74.20  F.);  begins  to  boil  at  lOCO;  decomposes 
when  heated  to  alx>ve  150O  C.  (302^  F.)«  All  the  glyooUates  are  more  or 
less  soluble  and  crystallizabl^. 

The  calcium  taU^  (CBH,0,),Ga+2H,0,  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  crystallizes  in  needles.  The  silver  salt^  C,H,0,Ag  4- ^U,0,  is  also 
sparingly  soluble.  The  etkylic  ether^  C^HjOg.C^Hi^,  is  a  liquid  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  1.03,  and  boiling  at  150O  C.  (302PF.). 

Acid  and  Alcoholic  Derivatives  of  GlycoUic  Add. — ^The  alcoholic  hydrogen 
of  glyooUio  acid  may  be  replaced  either  by  acid  or  by  alcoholic  radicles. 
The  acid  derivatives  are  formed :  «,  By  heating  glyooUio  acid  with  mon- 
atomic  acids : 

CH,OH.CO,H    +     CjHjO.OH    «»    H,0    +    CH,<^^«j^» 

Qlycollio  aoid.  Acetic  acid.  Aoetoglyoollio 

acid. 

^.  By  the  action  of  the  alkali-salts  of  monatomio  acids  on  monochlor- 
acetic  acid : 

CH,C1— CO,H    +      C^O.OK    =     KCl     +    CH,<^^'^*^ 

Chloracetio  PotABsiuin  Benzoglvoollio 

acid.  benzoate.  acid. 

The  alcoholic  derivatives  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  alcoholates 
on  chloracetic  acid : 

CHjCl— COjNa    +    CjHjONa    =    NaCl    +    CH2<^^2H^ 

Ohioracetate.  Ethylate.  Ethyl-gly  col  late. 

Methyl-^lycollic  add,  CH,OCHj.CO,H,  boils  at  198©  C.  (384.40  F.)  ;  ethjl- 
ghjcollic  add,  CHjOCjHg.COjH,  at  206O  C.  (402.8O  F.).  Both  are  perma- 
nent  in  the  air,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkalies. 

^nA^r«/«j.  — Diglycollic    acid,    C^HeOj  =«  2C2H^03— H,0  = 
0<^„^    COOH  *  ^^  called  Piramalie  add, — ^This  acid,  isomeric  with 

malic  acid,  and  related  to  glyoollic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  diethenic 
alcohol  to  glycol,  is  produced  by  the  dehydration  of  glyoollic  acid,  and  by 
the  oxidation  of  diethenic  or  triethenic  alcohol.  It  is  also  formed  in  the 
preparation  of  glyoollic  acid  by  heating  sodium  chloracetate  with  caustic 
soda,  which  in  fact  is  the  process  by  which  it  was  first  obtained  : 

CHjClO,    +     2NaH0    =    NaCl    +     H^O    +     C.H.NaO, 

Ohlorncetic  Sodium  gly- 

acid.  collate. 

C-HsClO,     +      C,H,NaO,      »      NaCl      +      C,H,Oe 

GbforHcetio  Sodium.  Diglvcoiiie 

acid.  glycoUAte.  acid. 

Diglycollic  acid  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  160O  C. 
(302O  F.),  and  distilling  with  slight  decomposition  at  250O  C.  (4820  F  ); 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
alkalies.  It  is  bibasic,  forming  with  univalent  metals,  acid  salts  contain- 
ing C4H5M'05,  and  normal  salts,  C4H4M2O5 ;  with  bivalent  metals  it  forms 
only  normal  salts^  C4H4M"06.  The  caldum  salt  is  very  soluble. 
64 
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Glycollio  Anhydride,  C^HeOj  =  0<^^^j^^g  ,  obtained  by  ex- 

posing  the  aoid  for  a  few  days  to  the  vapors  of  sulphurio  anhydride,  is  a 
lustreless  powder,  melting  at  1280-1300  G.  (262.4P.2660  F.);  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  cold  water ;  boiling  water  reoonverts  it  into  glyoollic 
acid  and  dissolves  it. 

GlycoUide,  C,H,0, s» 0<C   I      >  is  formed  by  heating  glyoollic  acid 

to  150O  C.  (302O  P.).  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  melting  at  180^ 
C.  (3560  F.),  insoluble  in  oold  water,  reconverted  into  glycoUic  add  by 
boiling  with  water.  Heated  with  ammonia  it  yields  glyooUamide, 
CHjOH— CONH,. 

laactlo  or  Ozyproplonlo  Acids,  0,H,0, ae C^H^^^ ^^  . 
— Of  these  acids  there  are  two  isomeric  modifications,  vis.  :~- 
CH,  CHjOH 

CHOH  CH, 

COOH  CO.OH 

«-Laotlc  or  ^-Laetio  or 

EthideDe*Iaetic  aoid.  Ethene-Iaetie  aeid. 

1.  Btbldene-laotic,  or  Isolaotic  Add,  HOHC<^Q*g ,  is  the  ordi- 
nary lactic  acid  produced  by  a  peculiar  fermentation  of  sugar  and  oth» 
carbohydrates,  hence  called /ormenta/ibn  lactic  acid.  It  is  also  produced  by 
the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  of  the  general  reactions  already  men- 
tioned (p.  754),  vi2.,  by  oxidation  of  ••propene-glycol ;  by  the  action  of 
moist  silver  oxide  on  a-chloropropionic  acid ;  by  the  action  of  hydrocyanic 
and  hydrochloric  acid  on  aldehyde ;  and  by  that  of  nitrous  acid  on  «-ami- 
dopropionic  acid  (alanine);  and  lastly,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen 
on  pyruvic  acid  :— 


°<i 


CH.( 


H        +     Hj    «     CH.OH 

CO,H  CO,H 

Preparation  of  Ordinary  Lactic  Acid  by  /^emiento^ton.— VariotiB  kinds  of 
sugar  and  dextrin,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  particular  ferments, 
are  converted  into  lactic  acid,  the  change  consisting  in  a  resolution  of  the 
molecule,  preceded  in  some  cases  by  the  assumption  of  the  elements  of 
water :— 

C.H„0,  -  2CH,0, 

G-Iucose.  Lftotic  acid. 

C,,H„0„        +        H,0        -    ,4C,H,0. 
Milk  sugar.  Lactio  acid. 

This  lactous  fermentation  requires  a  temperature  between  2(P  and  40O  C. 
(680  and  104O  F.),  and  the  presence  of  water  and  certain  ferments— viz., 
albuminous  substances  in  a  peculiar  state  of  decomposition,  such  as  casein, 
glutin,  or  animal  membranes,  especially  the  coating  of  the  stomach  of  the 
calf  (rennet),  or  of  the  dog,  or  bladder.  According  to  Pasteur  and  others, 
it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  fungus,  I^ticillium  gkuiaim  (p* 
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fi96).  The  following  is  a  good  method  for  preparing  the  acid  in  consider- 
able quantity :  2  gallons  of  milk  are  mixed  with  6  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
12  pints  of  water,  8  ounces  of  putrid  cheese,  and  4  pounds  of  chalk,  which 
should  he  mixed  up  to  a  creamy  consistenoe  with  some  of  the  liquid.  This 
mixture  is  exposed  in  a  loosely  covered  jar  to  a  temperature  of  about  30^ 
C.  (8tiPF.)»  with  occasional  stirring.  The  use  of  the  chalk  is  to  neutralize 
the  lactic  acid,  which  would  otherwise  coagulate  the  casein,  render  it  in- 
soluble, and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  the  process.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three 
weeks  it  will  be  found  converted  into  a  semi-solid  mass  of  calcium  lactate, 
which  may  be  drained,  pressed,  and  purified  by  re-crystallization  from 
water.  The  lactate  may  be  decomposed  by  the  necessary  quantity  of  pure 
oxalic  acid,  the  filtered  liquor  neutralized  with  zinc  carbonate,  and,  after 
a  second  filtration,  evaporated  until  the  zinc -salt  crystallizes  out  on  cool- 
ing. If,  in  the  first  part  of  the  process,  the  solid  calcium  lactate  be  not 
removed  at  the  proper  time  from  the  fermenting  liquid,  it  will  gradually 
redissolve  and  disappear,  being  converted  into  soluble  butyrate  (p.  731). 
An  important  modification  of  this  process  consists  in  employing  commerciul 
zinc-white  instead  of  powdered  chalk,  which  yields  at  once  difficultly 
soluble  zinc  lactate,  easily  purified  by  recrystallization.  The  zinc  lactate 
may,  lastly,  be  redissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, in  order  to  obtain  the  free  acid.  Together  with  the  lactic  acid  a 
certain  quantity  of  mannite  is  invariably  formed.  This  is  separated  by 
agitating  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  with  ether,  in  which  the  lactic 
acid  alone  is  soluble. 

Lactic  acid  may  be  extracted  from  a  great  variety  of  liquids  containing 
decomposing  organic  matter,  as  aauerkratUf  a  preparation  of  white  cabbage, 
the  sour  liquor  of  the  starch-maker,  etc. 

Solution  of  lactic  acid  may  be  concentrated  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air- 
pump,  over  a  surface  of  oil  of  vitriol,  until  it  appears  as  a  colorless, 
syrupy  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1.215.  It  has  an  intensely  sour  taste  and  acid 
reaction  :  it  is  hygroscopic,  and  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

By  prolonged  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid  it  is  partly  resolved  into 
water  and  anhydride,  and  by  distillation  it  splits  up  into  lactide,  C^H^O,, 
aldehyde,  carbon  monoxide,  and  water. 

By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  lactic  acid  yields  formic  and 
acetic  acids.  Boiled  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  or  with  dioxide  of  lead  or 
barium,  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  Distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  dioxide  of  lead  or  manganese,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  alde- 
hyde, together  with  carbon  dioxide.  Hydriodic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of 
phosphorus  tetriodide  and  water,  reduces  it  to  propionic  acid,  with  libera- 
tion of  iodine : 

C,HeO,    +    2HI    »    C,HA    +    H,0    +    I,. 

By  heating  with  hydrobromic  acid  it  is  converted  into  «-bromo-propionio 
acid : 

CHg— CH(OH)— 00,H    +    HBr    »    H,0    +    CH,— CHBr— CO,H. 

Lactates.— The  best  defined  of  these  salts  are  represented  by  the 
formule,  WGJAfi^  and  W'ififijd^^.  Barium  and  calcium  also  form  acid 
lactates,  «.  g,,  Ca(C,HjO,),.2C,HcO,.  The  lactates  are,  for  the  most  part, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  effloresce  rapidly  from  their  solutions : 
they  are  all  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  with  excess  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  they  give  oflf  a  large  quantity  of  pure  carbon  moi^oxlde. 

iSiKfiiiw /ocTo/e, CaH^OjNa  ==  CH,--CH<^^ ^^,  obtaiu^ieL  \^  tveulraWzlng 
the  acid  with  sodium  carbonate,  is  an  amorphous  mass,  ^>|     .    ^\i«(u  V^<^^^ 
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with  metallic  sodium  is  converted  into  disodic  lactate,  CH,<^q^    ,  the 

alcohol  hydrogen  being  likewise  replaced  by  sodium. 

Calcium  lactate,  (C,H.Oj),Ca  +  5H,0,  is  obtained  in  the  fermentation 
process  above  described,  or  by  boiling  aqueous  lactic  add  with  calcium 
carbonate.  It  dissolves  in  9.6  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. — 
Zinc  lactate,  (C,H80,),Zn  +  3H,0,  gives  oflf  its  water  quickly  at  lOOO,  dis- 
solves in  6  parts  of  boiling  water,  in  6.8  parts  of  cold  water,  and  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  alcohol.— /errotu  lactate  is  precipitated  in  small  yellowish 
needles  on  mixing  ammonium  lactate  with  ferrous  chloride  or  sulphate.-* 
Ferric  lactate  is  a  brown  deliquescent  mass. 

Lactic  Ethers. — Lactic  acid,  like  the  other  members  of  the  group, 
can  form  three  diiferent  ethers  containing  the  same  univalent  alcohol* 
radicle,  according  as  the  alcoholic  or  the  basic  hydrogen-atom,  or  both, 
are  replaced  ;  thus  : 

Call^OH  C»H.OC,H.  C.H.OH  C»H.OC,H, 

II  II 

COOH  COOH  COOCgHj  COOCjHj 

Laotio  acid.  Ethyl-Uotlo  Monethylio      Diethylie  lactate, 

aold.  Jactate.  or  ethylic  ethyl- 

lactate. 

MoneUiyUc  lactate,  CjH^Ojj.CjHj,  is  produced  by  distilling  potassium  or 
sodium  lactate  with  potassium  ethylsulphate.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  boil- 
ing at  17()0  C.  (348.8^  F.).     Potassium  dissolves  in  it,  with  evolution  of 

C,H^OK 
hydrogen,  forming  ethylic  potassiolactate,    |  .^^Ethyl-lactic 

LOOCjHj 
acid,  CjH^OC^Hj) — CO^H,  is  obtained  as  a  potassium  or  calcium  salt  by 
decomposing  diethylie  lactate  with  potash  or  milk  of  lime.  When  sepa- 
rated from  these  salts  by  sulphuric  acid,  it  fonns  a  viscid  liquid,  boiling 
with  partial  decomposition  between  1950  and  198P. ^Diethylie  lactate, 
CjH/OCgHg) — COjCjHr,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl-iodide  on  ethyl 
potassiolactate,  and  by  that  of  sodium  ethylate  on  ethyl  chloropropionate : 

C.H.Cl— COCjH.    +    NaOC^Hj    =    NaCl    +     C,H,(OaH,)— CO.CjHj 
Ethyl  chloropro-  Sodium  Diethylie 

pionate.  ethylate.  lactate. 

MethyUactic  acid,  C,H5(CH,)0„  and  its  zinc  and  silver  salts  have  also 
been  obtained. 

The  alcoholic  hydrogen  of  lactic  acid  may  also  be  replaced  by  acid  radi- 

OC  H  O 
cles ,  forming su ch compounds  as  acetolactic  acid,  ^2^4\r;()'H'   • 

Lactyl  Chloride,  CgH^OCl,,  or  a-Chloropropionyl  Chloride,  C,H<C1— COCl,  is 
obtained,  together  with  phosphorus  oxycliloride,  by  gently  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  calcium  lactate  with  phosphorus  peiitachloride.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  boiling  above  lOOO,  and  decomposed  by  water,  forming  hydrochloric 
and  chloropropionic  acids.  With  alcohol  it  forms  ethylic  «-chloropropi- 
onate.     By  heating  with  alkalies  it  is  converted  into  lactic  acid. 

Lactic  Anhydbidbs. — 1.  Dilaotic  acid,  CgH,o05  =  2C3H,0,— H,0«s 

oC  »  formed  by  heating  lactic  acid  to  130O-200O  C.  (266G- 

H,C  _\CH— CO,H 

3U20  F.),  is  an  amorphous  mass,  very  bitter,  and  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  reconverted  into  lactic  acid  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water. 
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2.  Lactide,  C,H^O, as UC->-CU„  the  seoond  anhydride  of  lactic  acid, 

O^CO 
19  obtained  by  distillation  of  lactic  or  dilactic  acid,  and  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  evaporating  the  distillate,  washing  the  residue  with  cold  alcohol, 
and  crystallizing  it  from  hot  alcohol.  Lactide  thus  purified  cry8talliz€»s  in 
rhombic  plates  which  melt  at  107O  G.  (224.6^  F.)  ;  it  dissolves  gradually 
in  water. 

BaraUutie  or  Sarcolactie  acid  is  a  modification  of  lactic  acid,  existing  in 
fehe  animal  organism,  especially  in  muscular  flesh,  from  which  it  may  be 
extracted  by  cold  water  or  dilute  alcohol.  It  is  most  easily  prepared  from 
liiebig's  extract  of  meat.  It  agrees  in  all  its  reactions  with  fermentation 
lactic  acid,  and  must  therefore  have  the  same  chemical  structure— *that  is 
to  say,  it  must  be  an  ethidene-lactic  acid-— but  it  differs  from  ordinary 
lactic  acid  in  its  relation  to  polarized  light,  inasmuch  as  it  turns  the  plane 
of  polarization  to  the  left,  whereas  ordinary  lactic  acid  is  optically  inactive. 
Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  two  modifications,  though  chemically  identical, 
difi'er  from  one  another  in  physical  structure ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
difference  between  them  consists,  not  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
within  the  molecules,  but  in  the  arrangement  or  modification  of  the  mole- 
cules amongst  themselves.  There  are  other  cases  of  difiference  in  physical 
character  coexisting  with  chemical  identity,  which  are  attributed  to  a 
similar  difl'erence  of  physical  structure,  as  in  the  several  modifications  of 
turpentine  oil. 

Some  of  the  paralactates  differ  from  the  ordinary  lactates  in  solubility 
and  other  characters ;  thus  : 


Calcium  Halts. 


Zinc  Salts. 


Lactate. 


(C,H503),Ca  +  5H,0 ;  nod- 
ular groups  of  needles, 
soluble  in  9.5  parts  of 
cold  water. 

(CjHj05)2Zn  4-  3HjO ;  slen- 
der needles,  soluble  in 
68  parts  of  cold  water. 


Paralaotate. 


+4H,0 ;  soluble  in 
12  parts  of  cold 
water. 


-f-2H20;  thick  shin- 
ing prisms,  soluble 
in  17  parts  of  water 
atl50C.  (590F.). 


Paralactic  acid  heated  to  130O  C.  (26GO  F.)  yields  dilactic  acid,  convert- 
ible by  water  into  ordinary  lactic  acid. 

CHi— OH 
2.  Bthene-laotio  or  Hydraorylio  Aold,    |  . — ^This  acid  is 

CH/--CO,H 
produced  by  heating  /9-lodopropionic  acid  with  moist  silver  oxide ;  CH^I — 
CH^j—COjH  -f  Ag09  =a  Agl  -f  CHjOH— CHj— COjH.  It  is  a  thick,  uncryR- 
taliizable  syrup,  which,  when  heated  alone  or  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  converted  by  dehydration  into 
acrylic  acid : 

CH,— OH  CH, 

I  -    H,0      «       |i 

CH„— CO,H 
64* 


^^-^o^tt. 
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By  heating  with  hjdriodic  acid,  it  is  reecakTeried  into 
b/  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixtore,  or  nitric  acid,  it  jrielda  oxalic  acid 
and  carbon  dioxide.  When  heated  with  ailyer  oxide  it  is  ooiiTeried  ukto 
carbaoetoxylic  acid,  C^Ufi^. 

The  metallic  hjdracrylaUfS  &re  ciTStallizable.  The  jadnav  jolr,  C|H,Ot^^ 
crystallizes  in  flat  prisms,  which  melt  without  loss  of  weight  at  l^P-14dO 
C.  (287.GO-2d8.40  F.),  bat  give  off  water  at  150O  C.  (302Q  F.)»  iearinip 
sodium  acrylate,  CsHjO^Na.  The  calcium  tali  (C,HjO^,Ca  +  2H,0,  fonoB 
large  rhombic  prisms,  which  give  off  their  water  o£  crystallizatHm  at  lOOO. 
The  dehydrated  salt  unites  without  alteration  at  140O-145O  c.  (284-2930 
F.))  but  at  19UO  C.  (3749  F.)  it  gives  off  water,  and  is  oonrerted  into 
acrylate  (C,H^03)2Ca— 211,0  s  (C^,0,),Ca.  The  me  m/<,  (C,H,0,),Zn  + 
411,0,  crystallizes  from  a  moderately  strong  solution  in  large  shining  prisms, 
soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  water  at  1^  C.  (590  F.).* 

Ozybntyrlo  Acids,  C4H,0,asC,Hc<]^Q.—Rve  of  these  acids 

are  theoretically  possible,  and  four  are  known. 

1.  a-Oxyhutyric  acid,  CH^—CH,^CHOH—<X),H,  is  formed  by  heat- 
ing  «-bromobutyrio  acid  with  moist  silver  oxide,  or  with  aqueous  potash. 
It  is  crystalline,  very  deliquescent,  and  melts  at  43Q-440  C.  (109. 4^^- 
111.20  F.).  Its  salts  are  crystalline,  the  zinc-salt,  (C^H^O^^Zn,  formini; 
white  laminiB,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

2.  H-Oxyhutyric  acid,  CH,—<:;H0H--€H,— 00,11,  is  produced  hj  hoU- 
ing  ^bromobutyric  acid  with  silver  oxide :  by  the  action  of  sodium  amal- 
gam on  ethylio  aoeto-acetate : 

CO<^Ii:.CO..C.H.        +        H.        -        CHOH<^^,CO.C,H. ' 

by  the  oxidation  of  aldol,  CH^— CHOH— CH,— CHO  (p.  675) ;  and  appa- 
rently  also  by  heating  propene-chlorhydrin,  CH^.CHOH.CJ^Cl,  with  po- 
tassium cyanide,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  the  oorresjMuding  cyanhy- 
drin,  and  saponifying  the  latter  with  potash.  The  free  acid  is  an  uncrys- 
talUzable  syrup  ;  the  calcium  salt,  (C4ll70,),Ca,  crystallizes  with  difficulty. 
The  acid  obtained  from  propene-chlorhydrin  is  resolved  by  distillation  into 
water  and  solid  crotonio  acid,  CH^— CHzrCH— ^0,H. 

*  According;  to  WisUoenus  (Liebig*8  Awnalen^  clxv.  6),  hydraervlie  acid  prepared 
from  ^lodopropioaic  acid  is  not  identioAl  with  ethene-lactie  acid  prepared  by  oom. 
blnlnf^  ethene  with  cnrboDyl  chloride  (phoagene),  and  deoomposlng  the  refiulfiog 
oompouod  with  water: 

OH,  0H,01 

H        +  OOOl,    -       I 

(JH,  CH,  OOOl 

OHjOl  CH^OH 

and  I  +  2H,0     -      SHOl     +      J 

OH3.OOOI  OH,.OOOU 

The  ethene-lactie  acid  thoa  obtained  la  converted  by  oxidation  with  ohromlo  add 
or  nitric  acid  into  malonio  acid,  OOOH— OH.— OOOH,  whereas  hydracrylio  acid, 
as  above  stated,  is  resolved  thereby  Into  oxalic  add  and  carbon  dioxide.  More- 
over, the  salts  of  hydracrylio  acid  are  crystalline,  whereas  fhose  of  ethene-lactie 
add  are  amorphous.  To  account  for  these  diffbronces,  Wisiiccnus  assigns  to  hy. 
dracrylle  add  the  formula,  (JH,OH— OOH— OHOH,  and  oorresponding  formula  to 

'— O- 
^•io<1opropionlo  acid  and  aorylio  acid.    These  formule,  however,  are  somewhat 
improbable,  as  they  do  not  contain  the  g^roup  OOOH ;  moreover,  the  formation  of 
ethene'lactio  acid  from  ethene  in  the  manner  descrihed  by  Wislicenus  does  not  ap> 
pear  to  l>e  well  established.    (SeeWatts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry, 2d  SuppL,718.} 
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3.  y-Oxyhutyric  acid,  or  Normal  Oxybutyric  acidf  CH,OH— 
CH,— OH,— <;0,U,  is  prepared  from  Buocinic  aoid,  CHO->CU«— CIV-CUO. 

4.  Oxyisobutyric  acid,  g'^COH— CO,H,  ia  prodnoed  : 

s.  Bj  the  action  of  hyditx^anic  and  hydrochloric  acids  on  acetone ;  haioe 
tallad  aoetonic  acid: 

g'^CO       +        HON        -I         ^»^COH— CN. 

2*^C0H— CN      +       2H,0      »      NH,      +       g»^COH— COOH. 

&,  From  ethyl  oxalate  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  and  zinc  (p.  742)  : 
hence  called  dimethyloxalic  acid.  y.  From  bromisobutyric  acid, 
(CU3),Cfir — CO,H,  by  boiling  with  baryta^water.  h  By  oxidation  of  iso- 
pentene  glycol  (p.  636). 

Oxyisobutyric  acid  crystalliies  in  slender  prisma,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
ether.  It  sublimes  at  50©  C.  (1220  p.^,  melts  at  79©  C.  (174.20  p.),  and 
distils  at  212°  C.  (413. 60  F.).  Its  ethylic  ether,  treated  with  phosphorus 
trichloride,  is  converted  into  ethylic  methylacrylate : 

^^^>COH— COjCjHj    —    H,0     —      h'c/^^"^^*^*'^*- 

By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  oxyisobutyric  acid  is  resolved 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetone.  Its  barium  aaltf  (C4H,0,)2Ba,  forms  shin- 
ing needles,  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  zinc  salt,  (C4H,0s),Zn  +  2H2O, 
crystallizes  in  shying  six-sided  prisms  or  tables,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
water. 

Ozyvalerio  Aoido,  Cfij/fi^ ■» C4Hg<[]QQ  ^  . — 1 .   m-Oxyisovaleric 

or   Isopropyl-hydroxalic  acid,  h'c^^^""^^^CO  H* — ^Thisacid, 

prepared  from  the  corresponding  bromovaleric  acid,  forms  large  tabular 
crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  melting  at  80O  C.  (17(P  F.),  and  volatile 
izing  at  about  lOQO.  When  oxidized  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it  yields 
carbon  dioxide  and  isobutyric  acid. 

The  ethylic  ether  of  this  acid  is  formed,  together  with  that  of  oxyiso- 
caprylio  a^d  (infra),  by  the  action  of  isopropyl  iodide  and  zinc  on  ethylic 
oxalate,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evai>orating  the  potash-solution  used  in 
the  preparation  of  oxyisocaprylic  acid,  acidulating  with  sulphuric  acid, 
agitating  with  ether  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution.  The  oxy iso- 
valeric acid  then  remains  as  a  thick  liquid  which  solidifies  in  the  exsic- 
cator. 

2.  Methyl-ethyloxalic  acid,  y='^>C<^^jj  ,  obtained  by  the  ac- 

tion  of  a  mixture  of  methylic  and  ethylic  iodide  and  zinc  on  ethyl  oxalate, 
forms  white  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  melting  at  630  C.  (145 .4P 
F.).  Its  ethylic  ether  is  soluble  in  water,  boils  at  1650  C.  (3290  P.),  and 
is  converted  by  phosphorus  trichloride  into  the  ethylic  ether  of  methyl- 
orotonio  acid. 

Oacyoaprolo  Adds,  CgH|,Oj  ^  C5H,5<^q  „  . — 1.  Leu  etc  acid,  pro- 
bably a-Oxycaproic  acid,  C^H^, — CHOH — COjH,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  leucine  or  amidocaproic  acid  (see  Akidbs).  It  forms  needU's 
or  monoclinio  prisms,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melting  at  about 
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730  C.  (163.4PF.),  and  volatilising  at  lOOO.  When  heated  for  some  time 
at  that  temperature,  it  girea  off  water,  and  learea  a  syrupy  oxide  or  an- 
hydride. It  forms  cryatallizahle  salts  analogous  to  the  lactates ;  the  lino 
salt  orystalliaes  in  shining  scales. 

2.  Diethyloxalie  acid,  (C,H^2^^]^q  »,  formed  by  the  action  of 

ethyl  iodide  and  linc  an  ethylic  oxalate,  is  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  ether,  melts  at  74.50  C.  (166.10F.)y  and  sublimes  at  about  50O0. 
(122P  F.).  Its  methylio  ether  boils  at  1650  C.  (320O  p.),  and  is  converted 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  into  methylic  ethylcroto- 
n  ate  (p.  746).  The  free  acid,  oxidised  by  chrcmiioacid  mixtore,  yields 
diethyl-ketone,  COCCjH,). 

Ozyisoheptolo   or  Amylhydrozalio  Acid,  C^Hi^O, ■& 
^*^i{>C<COH'  "^^  Dlamyl-ojcallo  Add,  CuH„0,c» 

C  n '^  C  ^QQ  IT  I  af «  formed  by  the  action  of  sine  and  iaopentyl  iodida 

on  ethylic  oxalate.  The  former  is  a  thick  syrup ;  its  ethylic  ether  boils 
at  2030  C.  (397.4P  F.).  The  latter  crystallizes  in  silky  needles,  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  and  melte  at  1220  C.  (251.GO  p.).  Its  ethylic  ether 
boils  at  262P  C.  (503.60  F.). 

Oxylsooaprylio  or  Dl-lsopropyloxallo  Acid, 

CeHifO,  ^  (^8^7)3^^00  H '  o^^^^  ^7  ^^^  action  of  isopropyl  iodide 

and  line  on  ethylic  oxalate,  forms  slender  needles,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  melts  at  IIOO-IIIO  C.(230O-231.8O  F.),  and  sublimes  at  a  moderate 
heat. 


Carbonic  Acid,  CH,0,»CO<^^  .^This  acid  belongs  to  the 

lactic  series,  so  far  as  its  constitution  is  concerned,  being  derived  from  the 

unknown  methene  glycol,  CHj<^^,  by  substitution  of  0  for  H, ;  but  it 

differs  from  all  the  other  acids  of  the  series  in  being  bibasic,  both  the  hy- 
droxyl  groups  contained  in  it  being  immediately  connected  with  an  atom 
of  oxygen,  so  that  either  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  may  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  group  CO,!!. 

Carbonic  acid  itself,  or  hydrogen  carbonate,  is  not  known,  inaamnch  as 
when  a  metallic  carbonate  is  decomposed  by  a  stronger  add,  the  hydrogen 
carbonate,  CH,0„  always  splits  up  into  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  which 
escapes  as  gas.  The  corresponding  sulphur  compound,  CH,Sg,  ia,  how- 
ever, obtained  as  an  oily  liquid  when  a  metallic  thio-oarbonate  is  decom- 
posed by  an  acid. 

With  the  alkali-metals  carbonic  acid  forms  acid  and  normal  or  neutral 
salts,  according  as  one  or  both  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced ;  e.  ^.| 

Acid  sodium  carbonate,      CHNaO,,  or  C50-^?5 
Normal  sodium  carbonatCi  CNa,0„  or  CQCONa),. 

With  dyad-metals,  carbonic  acid  forms  only  normal  salts,  CM''0„  and 
basic  salts ;  the  so-called  acid  carbonates  of  barium,  calcium,  etc.,  are 
kuown  only  In  solution,  and  are,  in  fact,  merely  solutions  of  neutral  car* 
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bonatefl  in  aqneoas  carbonic  acid,  which  give  off  carbon  dioxide  on  boil- 
ing. The  basic  carbonates  of  dyad  metoils  may  be  viewed  as  compounds 
of  normal  carbonates  with  metallic  oxides  or  hydrates ;  for  example,  slaked 
lime,  produced  by  exposing  quicklime  to  moist  air,  has  the  composition  of 
a  dicalcic  carbonate,  CaO.CaCO,.Aq. ;  and  native  green  copper  carbonate, 
or  malachite,  consists  of  CuO.CuCO,  -f-  U,0.  These  basic  carbonates  may, 
however,  be  viewed  in  another  way,  namely,  as  derived  from  a  tetratomic 
carbonic  acid,  or  ortho-carbonic  acid,  CH^O^ ,  or  C (OU)^,  analogous 
to  methane  and  carbon  tetrachloride ;  thus,  dicalcic  carbonates  CCa^O^-j- 
H,0 ;  malachite  =  CCufi^  -f  H,0  . 

With  metals  of  higher  atomicity,  carbonic  acid  does  not  form  definite 
salts. 

Cabbonic  Ethrrs. — The  only  carbonic  ethers  known  are  those  in  which 
the  two  hydrogen-atoms  of  carbonic  acid  are  replaced  either  by  two  equi- 
valents of  a  monad  alcohol-radicle,  or  by  one  equivalent  of  a  monad  alco- 
hol-radicle and  one  equivalent  of  metal. 

Ethyl  carbonate,  (CsH^,CO„  is  formed  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on 
ail  ver  carbonate  :^ 

Ag,CO,    +     2C,H^    »    2AgI    +     (C,H,),CO,; 

also  by  the  action  of  j>otassium  or  sodium  on  ethyl  oxalate,  {Cfi^fifi^ ; 
this  reaction  is  not  quite  understood,  but  it  amounts  to  the  removal  of 
carbon  monoxide,  or  carbonyl,  CO,  from  the  oxalic  etber.  Fragments  of 
potassium  or  sodium  are  dropped  into  oxalic  ether  as  long  as  gas  is  dis- 
engaged :  the  brown  pasty  product  is  tben  mixed  with  water  and  distilled. 
The  carbonic  ether  is  found  floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  of  the 
receiver  as  a  colorless,  limpid  liquid  of  aromatic  odor  and  burning  taste. 
It  boils  at  125^  C.  (25 7^  F.),  and  is  decomposed  by  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potash  into  potassium  carbonate  and  alcohol.  By  chlorine  in  diffused 
daylight  it  is  converted  into  dichlorethyl  carbonate,  \C2BjC\^)fi0^f  and  in 
sunshine  into  pentachlorethyl  carbonate,  (C2Cl5)|C03  . 

EUiifl-potoMum  carbonaiey  (C,H«)KCO,,  is  produced  by  passing  carbonic 
acid  gas  into  a  cooled  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  absolute  alcohol : 

C,H,0    +     KHO    -f     CO,    a    H,0    +     (CjH6)KC0,  . 

It  is  a  white  nacreous  salt,  decomposed  by  water  into  potassium  carbonate 
and  alcohol. 

Ethtfl-methifl  carbonate,  (C2H5)(CH,)CO„  is  obtained  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  ethyl-potassium  sulphate  and  methyl-potassium  carbonate : — 

(CA)K.SO,    +     (CH,)K.CO,    ==    K,SO,    +     (C,Hj)(CH3).C0,. 

Melhyl-barivm  carbonate.,  (CH,),Ba(C03)„  is  obtained  as  a  white  precipi- 
tate by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  baryta  in  methyl 
alcohol. 

Carbonates  of  butyl,  amyl,  and  allyl,  analogous  in  composition  to  ethyl 
carbonate,  have  also  been  obtained.  Phenyl-hydrogen  carbonate,  or  acid 
phenyl  carbonate,  (CfHj)IiCOg,  is  identical  with  salicylic  acid,  which  will  be 
described  further  on. 

Ethyl  orthocarbonate,  CCOCjHj)!,  is  produced  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
chloropicrin  (trichloro-nitromethane)  with  absolute  alcohol  and  sodium  : 

C(N0«)C1,    +    4NaOC3H5    s    3NaCl    +     NaNO,    +     CCOCjHs)^ 
Cbloropiorixi.  Sodium  Sodium  Sodium  Ethyl  ortho- 

ethylate.  chloride.  nitrite.  carbonate. 

It  is  a  oolorless  oil,  boiUng  at  1580^1590  C.  (316.4Pp-318.ao  F.). 
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« 

THTOCABBomc  OT  SfTLPHocABBoific  Bthbim.— Theso  are  bodies  haying  the 
oompoBition  of  carbonic  ethers  in  which  the  oxygen  ia  replaced,  wholly  ok 
partly,  by  salphnr.  The  following  table  exhibits  their  namea  and  tamt- 
ul»,  the  ethyl  and  ethene  compounds  being  taken  as  examples : 

Ethyl-monothiocarbonic  acid       ....  (C,Hj)H.CO^. 

Diethylic  monothiocarbonate       ....  (CjHj),.COjS. 

Ethyl-dithiocarbonic  or  Xanthic  acid  .         .         .  (CjH5)H.0OS,. 

Diethylic  dithiocarbonate (C,H5),.C0S,. 

Ethyl-trithiocarbonic  acid (C,H5)H.CS,. 

Diethylic  trithiocarbonate (C,H5),.CS3. 

Ethene  dithiocarbonate (C,HJ.COS,. 

Ethene  trithiocarbonate (C,H4)CS,. 

The  metallic  salts  of  the  acid  thiooarbonic  ethers  are  produced 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  carbonic  others :  thus  carbon  dioxide 
unites  with  potassium  sulphethylate  (mercaptide),  to  form  potassium 
ethylmonothiocarbonate,  just  as  it  unites  with  potassium  ethylate  to  form 
the  ethylcarbonate ;  and,  in  like  manner,  carbon  bisulphide  acts  on  potas- 
sium ethylate  or  alcoholic  potash,  so  as  to  form  potassium  ethyidithiocar- 
bonate ;  and  on  potassium  mercaptid^  or  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  sul- 
phydrate,  so  as  to  form  the  ethyltrithiooarbonate,  thus  : 

CO,  -f  (C,H5)K0  =  (CaH5)KC0,     Ethylcarbonate. 

CO,  4-  (C,Hj)KS  =  (C,Hj)KCO,S  Ethylmonothiocarbonate. 

CS,  -h  (C,li5)K0  =  (C,H5)KC0S,  Ethyldithiocarbonate. 

CS,  +  (C,H5)KS  «  (C,H4)KCSi     Ethyltrithiocarbonate. 

The  neutral  thiooarbonic  ethers  (containing mon atomic  alcohol- 
radicles)  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides,  bromides,  etc.,  of 
alcohoUradicles  on  the  metallic  salts  of  the  corresponding  acid  ethers ; 

(C,H4)KCS,    +     CjHjCI    «    KG    +     (Cfi^\CSt' 

The  thiooarbonic  ethers  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicles  are  formed  by  the 
action  of  diatomic  alcoholic  bromides,  iodides,  etc.,  on  sodium  thiooarbon- 
ate ;  e,g. : 

CjH^Br,    +    Na,CS,    =.    2NaBr    +     (C,H,)C8j. 

The  neutral  thiooarbonic  ethers  are  oily  liquids ;  so  likewise  are  the 
acid  ethers,  such  at  least  as  are  known  in  the  free  state,  or  as  hydrogen 
salts  ;  their  metallic  salts  are  mostly  crystalline.  The  best  known  of  these 
compounds  are  the  ethyl-dithiocarbonates  or  xanthates. 

To  prepare  xanthic  acid,  alcohol  of  0.800  specific  gravity  is  satu- 
rated whilst  boiling,  with  potash,  and  into  this  solution  carbon  bisulphide 
is  dropped  till  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved,  or  until  the  liquid  loses  its  alka- 
linity. On  cooling  the  whole  to  —180  C.  (0.4PF.),  the  potassium-salt 
separates  in  the  form  of  brilliant,  slender,  colorless  prisms,  which  must 
be  quickly  pressed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum. 
It  is  freely  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether,  and  is 
gradually  destroyed  by  ex})osure  to  air,  by  oxidation  of  part  of  the  sul- 
phur. Xanthic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  decomposing  this  salt  with  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  of  powerful  and  peculiar  odor,  and  very  combustible :  it  reddens 
litmus  paper,  and  ultimately  bleaches  it.  Exposed  to  gentle  heat  (about 
24P),  it  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbon  bisulphide.  Exposed  to 
-the  air,  or  kept  beneath  the  snrface  of  water  open  to  the  air,  it  beoomes 
covered  with  a  whitish  crust,  and  ia  gradually  destroyed.    The  xanthates 
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of  the  alkali- metals  and  of  barium  are  colorless  and  orjBtallisable  ;  the 
tialoiam  salt  dries  np  to  a  gumiiij  mass  ;  the  xanthates  of  zinc,  lead,  and 
mercury  are  white,  and  but  slightly  soluble  ;  that  of  copper  is  a  flocculeut, 
insoluble  substance,  of  beautiful  jrellow  color. 

Ethylir.  dithiocarbonate  or  Xanthie  ether ^  (C2Hs),.C0S,,  obtained  bj  the 
action  of  ethjl  chloride  on  potassium  xanthate,  is  a  pale-yellow  oil,  boil- 
ing at  200O  C.  (3920  F.)*  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  all  proportions  of 
alcohol  or  ether.     Ammonia-gas  passed  into  its  alcoholic  solution  forms 

mercaptan  and  a  crystalline  substance,  ^O^^J   ^,called  xanthamide: 

Amyl  dithiocarbonate,  COCSCjHn),,  trei^ted  in  like  manner,  yields  amy  1- 
xanthamide,  C0<^^**"  . 

Chlorooarbonio  Ethers.  CO^ClR.or  C0<[^  ,  [R  denoting  a 

monatomio  alcohol-radicle.] — These  compounds,  derived  from  carbonic 
ethers,  CO(OR),,  by  substitution  of  CI  for  one  of  the  groups  OR,  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene)  on  the  alcohols ;  e.  g. : 

C0<;^{    +     HOCH,    =    HCI    +    CO<^[,jj   . 

Methyl  chlorocarbanatet  CO,Cl(CHs),  is  a  colorless  mobile  oil,  heavier  and 
more  volatile  than  water,  having  a  pungent  odor,  and  burning  with  a 
greenish  flame.  Gaseous  ammonia  converts  it  into  methyl  carbamate 
(nrethane): 

co<Sm.   +   NH.  =   HCl   4-   co<^^. 


Bthyl  ohlorocarbonate,  CO,Cl(OCjHj),  is  also  a  colorless,  very  mobile 
liquid,  the  vapor  of  which  is  very  irritating  to  the  eyes.  Specific  gravity 
1.139  at  130  C.  (55.4P  F.).  BoUing  point,  94P  C,  (201.20  F.).  It  is  very 
inflammable,  burns  with  a  green  flame,  is  decomposed  by  hot  water,  and 
quickly  converted  by  ammonia  into  ethyl  carbamate. 
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These  adds  contain  the  group,  COjH,  twice,  and  must  therefore  contain 
o/*Jrn*/^S?  S*^«®°-  They  may  all  be  included  in  the  general  formula, 
K'  (CU,U)„ — R  denoting  a  diatomic  hydrocarbon-radicle,— or  they  may 
be  regarded  as  compounds  of  oxygenated  radicles  with  two  equivalents  of 
hydroxyl,  e.  g.,  succinic  acid  =  (C4H^0j,)"(0H),. 


1.— OxaUo  or  Snonliiio  Series,  C^H^-jO,,  or  C„H^<^^; 
The  known  acids  of  this  series  are : 


OH 
OH 


Oxalic  aoid 
Malonlo  aoid    . 
Succinic  aoid    . 
Pyrotartaric  acid 
Adipic  aoid 


C.,H,0. 
CsH.O, 
C,H,0, 
C^H^O, 
C,H,oO, 


Pimelic  acid 
Suberic  acid 
Auchoio  acid 
Sebic  acid  . 
Roooellic  acid 
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They  are  produced : — 1.  By  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  gljooU, 
R''(CU,OH).^,  the  change  consisting  iu  the  substitution  of  O,  for  U^  (p.  711). 
In  this  manner  oxalic  aoid,  C,H,0.,  is  formed  from  ethene  alcohol,  C^gO^ 
and  malouic  acid,  CiH^O^,  from  2t.propene  alcohol,  CjUgO,;  but  all  the 
known  glycols  of  higher  order  split  up  under  the  influence  of  oxidising 
agents,  and  do  not  yield  bibasic  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  car- 
bon-atoms as  themselves. 

2.  By  oxidation  of  the  oxyfatty  acids,  C^^H^O,,  in  which  the  hydroxyl- 
group  is  directly  attached  to  the  group  CH, ;  eg,: 

CHj.OH  CO.OH 

I  +0,-1  +        H,0 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Olyoollio  acid.  Oxalie  acid. 

3.  By  boiling  the  cyano-derivatiyes  of  the  fatty  adds  with  alkalies  or 
acids : 

I  +         2H,0        =        NH,        +        CH,<^«2 

CO,H  ^v.u,ti 

0)-anacetlo  Malonie 

add.  acid. 

4.  By  boiling  the  cyanides  of  diatomic  alcohol-radicles  with  alcoholic 
potash ;  «.  g* .- 

(C,H,)(CN),    +    2K0H    +    2H,0    »    2x\H,    +     (CA)(CO^), 

PropeDe  Potassium 

cyanide.  pyrotartrate. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  fatty  acids  are  formed 
from  the  cyanides  of  the  mouatomic  alcohol-radicles,  C,^Ute-h  (P-  714). 

5.  By  the  addition  of  hydrogen  to  other  acids  containing  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  that  element ;  in  this  manner  succinic  acid,  C4H^0^,  is  formed 
from  fumaric  acid,  C^H^O^. 

6.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  acids  of  more  complicated  strnoturo ;  e.  g.: 

2CJifi^    -=    3C0,    +    2H,0    +    CjHgO^ 
Tartaric  Pyrotar- 

acid.  taric  acid. 

7.  Many  of  these  acids  aro  produced  by  the  action  of  powerful  oxidizers 
on  a  variety  of  organic  bodies  :  thus,  succinic,  adipio,  pimelic,  suberic,  and 
auchoic  acids  are  produced  by  treating  various  fatty  and  resinous  bodies 
with  nitric  acid. 

The  acids  of  this  series  are  solid,  crystallizable,  non-volatile  bodies,  for 
the  most  part  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a  strong  acid  reaction. 
Being  bibasic,  they  form  aoid  and  neutral  salts,  and  add  and  neutral  ethers ; 
ihus : 

rt  ti  ^x^O.OH  p  TT  ^^^O.OCjHb  p  wt  ^^CO.OCjHj 

^»"*\CO.()H  •  «"*^O.0H  ^«"*'^0.0C,H5 

Succinio  acid.  Ethyl-succlnlo  Diethylic 

acid.  succinate. 

In  like  manner,  each  acid  can  form  an  acid  amide  or  amic  acid,  and  ft 
neutral  amide  or  diamide  by  substitution  of  amid^gen,  NH„  for  one  or 
both  of  the  hydroxyl  groups,  also  a  neutral  im  ide  by  substitution  of  the 
bivalent-radicle  imidogen,  NH,  for  both  these  groups  together  ;  thus : 

^«"*\CO.OH  ^«"*'^C0.NH,  ^»4<vca^^" 

Suocinamie  Suocinamide.  Suoeinamidai 

ado. 
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These  bibasic  adds,  when  heated,  give  off  their  water,  and  yield  anhj- 
cirides  which,  when  boiled  with  water,  are  reconverted  into  the  acids  : 

The  anhjdrideB  are  also  produced  by  treating  the  acids  with  phospho- 
roB  pentachloride : 

CA<^:gg     +     PCI.    -    PC1,0    +    2HC1    +    C,H,<gg>0. 

With  excess  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  acid  chlorides  or  chlor- 
anhydrides  are  produced  ;  thus: 

C«^<CO:OH    +     ^^*    =    2PC1,0    +    2HC1    +    C,H,<^g;^j. 

COOH 

Ozalio  Acid.  C,H,04=  |  =  (C,0,)"(OH),.— This  important 

COOH 
aoid  exists  ready  formed  in  many  plants  as  a  potassium  or  calcium  salt, 
and  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  a  great  variety  of  organic  compounds. 
In  some  cases  the  reaction  consists  in  a  definite  substitution  of  oxygen  for 
hydrogen ;  thus  oxalic  acid  is  formed  from  ethene  alcohol,  CjH^Oj,  by  sub^ 
stitution  of  0,  for  H^,  and  from  ethyl  alcohol,  CjU^O,  by  the  same  substi- 
tution and  further  addition  of  one  atom  of  oxygen.  But  in  most  cases  the 
reaction  is  more  complex,  consisting  in  a  complete  breakhig  up  of  the 
molecule.  In  this  manner  oxalic  acid  is  produced  in  great  abundance  from 
more  highly  carbonized  organic  substances,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  cellu- 
lose, etc.,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkalies. 

Oxalic  acid  is  also  produced  :  a.  As  a  sodium  or  potassium  salt  by  direct 
combination  of  the  alkali-metal  with  carbon  dioxide : 

2C0j    -I-     Na,    =s    CjO^Na,. 

The  sodium  salt  is  obtained  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  over  a  heated  mix- 
ture of  sodium  and  sand  ;  the  potassium-salt  by  heating  potassium-amalgam 
in  the  gas.* 

B*  As  an  ammonium  salt,  together  with  other  products,  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  cyanogen  by  water  : 

C,N,    +    4H,0    =     C,(NH,)A. 

^.  As  a  potassium  salt  by  heating  potassinm  formate  with  excess  of 
potash: 

2CHK0,    =3    CjKjO^    +    H,. 

PreparaHon. — 1.  By  the  oxidation  of  sugar  with  nitric  acid  : 
CuH„Oi,    +    0„    s    eCjHaO^    -^     5H,0 . 

One  part  of  sugar  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  with  5  parts  of  nitric  acid 
of  sp.  gr.  1.42,  diluted  yrith  twice  its  weight  of  water;  copious  red  fumes 
are  then  disengaged,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  sugar  proceeds  with  violence 
and  rapidity.  When  the  action  slackens,  heat  may  be  again  applied  to 
the  vessel,  and  the  liquid  concentrated  by  distilling  off  the  superfluous 
nitric  aoid,  until  it  deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  These  are  drained,  redis^ 
solved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  the  solution  is  set  aside  to 
cool. 

*  Kolbe  and  Dreohael,  Obem.  Soo.  .TournAl  [2],  vl.  12L 
66 
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2.  Bj  heating  sawdust  with  canstio  alkali.  Many  years  ago,  Gay-Lnssao 
obseryed  that  wood  and  several  other  organic  substances  were  oouvertod 
into  oxalic  acid  by  fusion  with  caustic  i>otash.  Upon  this  observation, 
Messrs.  Roberts,  Dale  k  €k>.  have  founded  a  method  for  the  preparation  of 
oxalic  acid,  which  furnishes  this  acid  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any 
other  process.  A  mixed  solution  of  the  hydrates  of  sodium  and  potassinm^ 
in  the  proportion  of  two  molecules  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  is 
evaporated  to  about  1.35  sp.  gr.,  and  then  mixed  with  sawdust,  so  as  to 
form  a  thick  paste,  which  is  placed  in  thin  layers  on  iron  plates.  The 
mixture  is  now  gradually  heated,  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  constantly 
stirred.  The  action  of  heat  expels  a  quantity  of  water,  and  the  mass  in- 
tumesces  strongly,  with  disengagement  of  much  inflammable  gas,  consist- 
ing of  hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  The  mixture  is  now  kept  for 
some  hours  at  a  temperature  of  204P  C.  (40(P  F.),  care  being  taken  to 
avoid  charring,  which  would  cause  a  loss  of  oxalic  acid.  The  product 
thus  obtained  is  a  gray  powder ;  it  is  now  treated  with  water  at  about 
15. 50  C.  (6OO  F.),  which  leaves  the  sodium  oxalate  undissolved.  The 
supernatant  liquid  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  in  fur- 
naces to  recover  the  alkalies,  which  are  caustified  and  used  for  a  new 
operation.  The  sodium  oxalate  is  washed  and  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
slaked  lime,  and  the  resulting  caldum  oxalate  is  decomposed  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  decanted  from  the  calcium  sulphate  is  evapo- 
rated to  crystallization  in  leaden  vessels,  and  the  crystals  are  purified  by 
re-crystallization. 

Oxalic  acid  separates  from  a  hot  solution  in  colorless,  transparent  crys- 
tals derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism,  and  consisting  of  C^04.2H,0. 
The  two  molecules  of  crystallization-water  may  be  expelled  by  a  very 
gentle  heat,  the  crystals  crumbling  down  to  a  soft  white  powder,  consisting 
of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid,  C^H  fi^,  which  may  be  sublimed  in  great  measure 
without  decomposition.  The  crystallized  acid,  on  the  contrary,  is  decom- 
posed by  a  high  temperature  into  formic  acid,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
carbon  dioxide,  without  leaving  any  solid  residue : 

2Cfifi^    =    CH,0,    +     CO    +    2C0,    -f-    H,0. 

The  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  dissolve  in  8  parts  of  water  at  15.50,  and  in 
their  own  weiglit,  or  less,  of  hot  water :  they  are  also  soluble  in  spirit. 
The  aqueous  solution  has  an  intensely  sour  taste  and  most  powerful  acid 
reaction,  and  is  highly  poisonous.  The  proper  antidote  is  chalk  or  mag- 
nesia. Oxalic  acid  is  decomposed  by  hot  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  mixture  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide :  it  is  slowly  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  by  nitric  acid,  whence  arises  a  considerable  loss  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  from  sugar.  The  dioxides  of  lead  and  manganese  effect  the 
same  change,  becoming  reduced  to  monoxides,  which  form  salts  with  the 
unaltered  acid. 

Oxalates  .^-Oxalic  acid,  like  other  bibasic  acids,  forms  with  monatomio 
metals,  neutral  or  normal  salts  oonUining  CjM^O^,  and  acid  salts,  C^MO^. 
With  potassium  and  ammonium  it  likewise  forms  hyper-acid  salts,  e.  g.^ 
CgHKO^.CjH^O^,  or  C^HjKO,.  With  most  diatomic  metals  it  forms  only 
neutral  salts,  C^^'O^ ;  with  barium  and  strontium,  however,  it  forms  acid 
salts  analogous  to  the  hyper-acid  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals.  It  also 
forms  numerous  well-crystallized  double  salts.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest 
acids,  decomposing  dry  sodium  chloride  when  heated,  with  evolution  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  converting  sodium  chloride  or  nitrate  in  aqueous 
solution  into  aeid  oxalate. 
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The  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluhle  in  water ;  the  rest  are,  for 
the  most  part,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

All  oxalates  are  decomposed  bjr  heat.  The  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals 
and  also  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals,  if  not  too  strongly  heated,  give  off 
carbon  monoxide  and  leave  carbonates,  while  the  oxalates  of  those  metals 
whose  carbonates  are  decomposed  by  heat  (zinc  and  magnesium,  for  ex- 
ample), give  off  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide,  and  leave  metallic 
oxides.  The  oxalates  of  the  more  easily  reducible  metals  (silver  and 
copper,  etc.),  give  off  carbon  dioxide  and  leave  the  metal ;  the  lead  salt 
leaves  saboxide  of  lead,  and  gives  off  3  volumes  of  carbon  dioxide  to  1 
Tolume  of  carbon  monoxide  :— - 

2C,Pb04    —    Pb,0    4-    3C0,    +    CO. 

Oxalates  heated  with  nUpkuric  add  give  off  carbon  monoxide  and  diox- 
ide, and  leave  a  residue  of  sulphate.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
decomposition  by  heat  alone,  no  separation  of  carbon  takes  place,  and  con- 
sequently the  residue  does  not  blacken  :  this  character  distingnishes  the 
oxalates  from  the  salts  of  all  other  carbon  acids. 

Oxalic  acid  and  the  soluble  oxalates  give  with  calcium  chloride  a  precipi- 
tate of  calcium  oxalate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  This  reaction  affords  a  very  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid :  the  insolubility  of  the  precipitated  oxalate 
in  acetic  acid  distinguishes  it  at  once  from  the  phosphate. 

PoTASSiVH  OzALATBS.— The  neutral  tak,  C^fi^.2A<\.^  prepared  by  neu- 
tralizing oxalic  acid  with  potassium  carbonate,  crystallizes  in  transparent 
rhombic  prisms,  which  become  opaque  and  anhydrous  by  heat,  and  dis- 
solve in  3  parts  of  water. — The  ctcid  oxalate  or  binoxalate^  C,HK04.2Aq., 
sometimes  called  Salt  of  Sorrel^  from  its  occurrence  in  that  plant,  is  found 
also  in  other  species  of  Rvmex,  in  Oxalis  a^etosellay  and  in  garden  rhubarb, 
associated  with  malic  acid.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  dividing  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  in  hot  water  into  two  equal  portions,  neutralizing  one  with 
potassium  carbonate,  and  adding  the  other :  the  salt  crystallizes,  on  cool- 
ing, in  colorless  rhombic  prisms.  The  crystals  have  a  sour  taste,  and 
require  40  parts  of  cold,  and  6  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  A  solution 
of  this  salt  is  often  used  for  removing  ink  from  paper.  The  hyper-acid 
oxalate  or  quadroxalate^  C2KH04.C,H204.2Aq.,  is  prepared  by  saturating  1 
part  of  oxalic  acid  with  potassium  carbonate,  and  adding  3  parts  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  crystals  are  triclinic,  and  dissolve  in  20  parts  of  water  at  20^ 
C.  (680  p.). 

Sodium  oxalate,  C^Na^O^,  is  slightly  soluble  and  dii&cult  to  crystallize. 
The  add  saltf  C^HNaO^,  fonns  crystals  which  redden  litmus. 

AvMOiriuM  Oxalates.— The  neutral  salt,  Q^^^l^^^fi^  -f-  2Aq.,  is  prepared 
by  neutralizing  a  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid  with  ammonium  carbonate. 
It  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless,  rhombic  prisms,  which  effloresce  in  dry 
air.  They  are  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolve  freely  with  the 
aid  of  heat. 

The  dry  salt,  when  heated  in  a  retort,  gives  off  water,  and  yields  a  sub- 
limate  of  oxamide:* 

(C,0,)(ONHJ.        =        2H,0        +        (CA)(NH,), 
Ammonium  oxalate.  Oxamide. 

When  distilled  with  phosphoric  oxide,  it  gives  up  four  molecules  of 

*  See  the  Ohapter  on  Amides. 
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water,  and  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  cyanogen,  C^{'Sli^)fi^ — 
4U,0  =»  2CN.     Other  prodaots  are,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Acid  anmumium  oxalate  or  binoxalatej  C^HO^K^^O^  +  Aq.,  is-  still  less 
soluble  than  the  neutral  salt.  When  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  2320  C. 
(239.80  F.),  it  loses  one  molecule  of  water,  and  yields  oxamic  acid, 
C,H,NO„  or  (C,0,)(OH)(NH,),  and  other  products. 

Calcium  Oxalate,  C^CaO^  4*  ^q* — ^^^^  ^^^^  occurs  in  the  juice  of  most 
plants,  and  separates  out  towards  the  end  of  the  growing  season  in  micro- 
scopic octohedral  crystals ;  it  is  also  a  frequent  constituent  of  urinary 
deposits  and  calculi.  It  is  formed  whenever  oxalic  acid  or  an  oxalate  is 
added  to  a  soluble  calcium  salt ;  it  falls  as  a  white  powder,  which  acquires 
density  by  boiling,  and  is  but  little  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric,  and 
quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Nitric  acid  dissolves  it  easily.  When  dried 
at  lOOO,  it  retains  a  molecule  of  water,  which  may  be  driven  off  by  a 
rather  higher  temperature.  Exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  a  close  vessel,  it  is 
converted  into  calcium  carbonate,  with  escape  of  carbon  monoxide. 

The  oxalates  of  barium^  zinc,  manganese,  copper,  nidcel,  cobait,  and  fenxmt 
oxidate,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water :  magnesium  oxalate  is  sparingly 
soluble :  ferric  oxalate  is  freely  W)\uh\e.-^fhtassio-<Aromic  oxalate,  KsCrCC^Of)^ 
•4-  3Aq.,  prepared  by  dissolving  in  hot  water  1  part  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate, 2  parts  of  potassium  binoxalate,  and  2  parts  of  crystallized  oxalic 
acid,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  salts  known.  The  crystals  appear  black 
by  reflected  light,  from  the  intensity  of  their  color,  which  is  pure  deep 
blue :  they  are  very  soluble.  A  corresponding  potassioferrie  oxtUate  has 
been  formed  :  it  crystallizes  freely,  and  has  a  fine  green  color. 

Ethtl  Oxalates. — ^The  neutral  oxalate,  or  Oxalic  ether,  Cfi^(CJ3.^^^  ^ 
G,0,(0C,H5),,  is  most  easily  obtained  by  distilling  together  4  parts  of  potas- 
sium binoxalate,  5  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  4  parts  of  strong  alcohol. 
The  distillation  may  be  pushed  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  receiver  kepi 
warm,  to  dissipate  any  ethyl  oxide  that  may  be  formed.  The  product  is 
mixed  with  water,  by  which  the  oxalic  ether  is  separated  from  the  undo- 
composed  spirit :  it  is  rei>eatedly  washed  to  remove  adliering  acid,  and 
re-distilled  in  a  small  retort,  the  first  portion  being  collected  apart  and 
rejected.  Another  very  simple  process  consists  in  digesting  equal  parts 
of  alcohol  and  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  in  a  flask  furnished  with  a  long 
glass  tube  in  which  the  volatilized  spirit  may  condense.  After  six  or 
eight  hours*  digestion,  the  mixture  generally  contains  only  traces  of  nn- 
etherifled  oxalic  acid. 

Pure  oxalic  ether  is  a  colorless,  oily  liquid,  of  pleasant  aromatic  odor, 
and  1.09  specific  gravity.  It  boils  at  183.80  c.  (362.80  F.),  is  but  liUls 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  caustic  alkalies  into  a  me- 
tallic oxalate  and  alcohol.  With  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess,  it  yields 
oxamide  and  alcohol ;  thus  : 

(CA)(OC,H.),    +    2NH,    =    2(HOC,H0    +     (C,0^(NHO, 

This  is  the  best  process  for  preparing  oxamide. 

When  dry  gaseous  ammonia  is  conducted  into  a  vessel  containing  oxalio 
ether,  the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  a  white  solid  substance  produced, 
which  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  colorless,  trana- 
parent,  scaly  crystals.  They  dissolve  in  water,  and  are  both  fusible  and 
volatile.  This  substonce  is  oxamethane,  the  ethylic  ether  of  oxaoiis 
acid.* 

(C,0,)(OC,H,),    +    NH,    =    HOCjHb    +    CA(NH0(OC,H.). 

•  See  the  Chapter  on  Amides. 
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The  sataie  subetanoe  is  formed  when  AmmoniA  in  small  quantity  is  added 
to  a  solution  of  oxalic  ether  in  alcohol. 

When  oxalic  ether  is  treated  with  excess  of  dry  chlorine  in  sunshine,  a 
white,  colorless,  crystalline,  fusible  body  is  produced,  insoluble  in  water, 
and  instantly  decomposed  by  alcohol.  It  consists  of  perchlorethylic 
oxalate,  Gfil^fi^,  or  (C,Cl5),C,04,  or  oxalic  ether  in  which  the  whole  of 
the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  chlorine. 

Ethyl  oxalate  is  converted  by  potassium  or  sodium  into  ethyl  carbonate, 
with  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide :  C,(C,H^,04  ss  C(C,H5),0,  -f-  CO  ;  but 
the  reaction  is  complicated  by  the  formation  of  several  othet  products. 

When  ethyl  oxalate  is  agitated  with  sodium  amalgam  in  a  vessel  ex- 
ternally cooled,  a  product  is  obtained  which  is  separated  by  ether  into  a 
soluble  and  an  insoluble  portion,  the  latter  consisting  of  fertaentable  sugar, 
together  with  sodium  oxalate,  and  at  least  one  other  sodium-salt,  while  the 
ethereal  solution  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  crystals  having  the 
composition  CuHigOg,  and  consisting  of  the  ethylic  ether  of  a  tribasio  acid, 
CfH^Og,  called  deoxalic  acid,  because  it  is  produced  by  deoxidation  of 
oxalic  acid:  5C,H,04  +  ^H, ss  SCjH^Og -j- 4H,0  ;  and  racemocarbonic 
acid,  because  it  contains  the  elements  of  raoemic  acid,  C^H^O,,  and  carbon 
dioxide,  CO,,  and  is  resolved  into  those  two  compounds  when  its  aqueous 
solution  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 
The  decomposition  of  ethylic  oxalate  by  sodium  amalgam  has  not  been 
completely  investigated,  but  the  formation  of  deoxalic  acid  and  glucose 
may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

SCfifi^    +     14H,    =■    2C5H.O8    +    C.HuOe    -f     10H,O. 

Ethyl  oxalate,  treated  with  zinc-ethyl,  and  afterwards  with  water,  yields 
the  ethylic  ether  of  diethoxalic  acid,  Cfi^^C^U^fi^j  and  similar  products 
with  zinc-methyl  and  zinc-amyl  (p.  742). 

Add  ethyl  oxalate,  or  Ethyloxalic  add,  C,H(C,Hj)04,  or  C,0,<^&^*  ,  is 

obtained  as  a  potassium-salt  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  neutral  ethyl 
oxalate  in  absolute  alcohol,  a  quantity  of  alcoholic  potash  less  than  suffi- 
cient to  convert  the  whole  into  potassium  oxalate  and  alcohol ;  on  dissolv- 
ing this  salt  in  hydrated  alcohol,  carefully  saturating  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  neutralizing  with  carbonate  of  lead  or  barium,  the  ethyloxalate  of 
lead  or  barium  is  obtained. — ^The  add  itself  is  prepared  by  decomposing 
either  of  these  salts  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  it  is  very  unstable,  and  is 
decomposed  by  concentration  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid.     The  potassium 

tali,  C^Oj^Qg.^^  ,  forms  crystalline  scales,  which  begin  to  decompose  to- 
wards 1000. 

Methyl  Oxalate,  C^iCE^^O^y  or  C,0,(0CH,)„  is  easily  prepared  by  dis- 
tilling a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  oxalic  acid,  wood-spirit,  and  oil  of 
vitilol.  A  spiritous  liquid  collects  in  the  receiver,  which,  when  exposed 
to  the  air,  quickly  evaporates,  leaving  the  methyl  oxalate  in  the  form  of 
rhombic,  transparent,  crystalline  plates,  which  may  be  purified  by  pres- 
sure between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  redistilled  from  a  little  oxide  of 
lead.  The  product  is  colorless,  and  has  the  odor  of  ethyl  oxalate  ;  it  melts 
at  510  C.  (128.80  p.),  and  boils  at  161©  C.  (321.80F.);  dissolves  freely  in 
alcohol  and  wood-spirit,  also  in  water,  which,  however,  rapidly  decomposes 
it,  especially  when  hot,  into  oxalic  acid  and  wood-spirit.  The  alkaline 
hydrates  effect  the  same  change  even  more  easily.  S^Ywlion  of  ammonia 
converts  it  into  oxamide  and  methyl  alcohol.  With.  A.y  gi,{uniomacal  gaa 
00 
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it  yields  methyl  oxamate,  or  oxamethylaoe,  ^i^t'^jnQu    >  '^  white,  solid 
snbetanoe,  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  pearly  cabes. 


•"•<3.^  • 


Bthbhb  Oxalate,  Cfi^(Cfi^,  or  (CjOjXCjH^O,)  «3C,0,«^_^|^  ,  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ethene  bromide  on  silver  oxalate. 

Closely  related  to  oxalic  acid  are  glyoxylic  acid,  C,H,Oj,  and  g  1  y - 
ox  al,  C,H.O„  which  may  be  regarded  as  aldehydic  derivatives  of  oxaLie 
acid  or  of  glycol : 

CH,OH 


CO.OH 
CO.OH 

OXAliO 

acid. 

COH 

COOH 
Olyoxyllo 
acid. 

COH 

COH 
Qlyoxai 

CHj< 


,0H 
QlycoL 

Both  are  formed  as  intermediate  products  in  the  oxidation  of  glycol,  and 
are  converted  by  farther  oxidation  into  oxalic  aoid  (see  Aldshtdbs,  p. 
701). 

Malonlo  Acid,  C.H^O^  =  CH,<^^«^  .—This  acid  is  formed :  l. 
By  gradual  oxidation  of  ^propene  glycol : 

CH.<^5Ch    +    0*    -    2H,0    +     CH.<^.«; 
also  by  oxidation  of  propene  and  allylene. 

2.  By  oxidizing  malic  acid  with  chromic  acid  mixture : 

CH,.CO,H  CO,H 

I  I 

CHOH  +    O,    =    CO,    4-    H,0    +    CH, 

CO,H  CO,H 

3.  By  decomposition  of  barbituric  acid  (Malonyl-urea :  see  Amidbs). 

4.  Synthetically  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  oyanacetic  aoid,  better,  on 
its  ethylic  ether : 

CH.<^O.H    +    2H.0    -    NH.    +     CH,<CO,H 

Bthylio  monochloracetate  is  heated  with  solution  of  potassium  cyanide, 
and  the  product  is  boiled  with  potash  as  long  as  it  continues  to  give  off 
ammonia.  The  alkaline  solution  is  then  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  frof^  malonic  acid  extracted  by  ether. 

Malonic  acid  crystallizes  in  large  rhombohedral  plates  ;  dissolves  easily 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  melts  at  132^  C.  (269. 6^  F.)  ;  and  decom- 
poses at  a  higher  temperature  into  acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide.  Its 
barium  salt,  C^Hj^^^i  4"  ^fii  forms  silky  needles.  The  calawn  talt^ 
4C,H,Ca04-|-  7U«0,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

Nitrosomalontc  Acid,  CH(NO)<^q*„   ,  formed  by  heating  vie- 

luric  acid  (7.  v.)  with  alkalies,  crystallizes  in  shining  needles,  easily  soluble 
in  water.     When  heated  it  mults,  and  then  explodes. 
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Amtdomalonie  Acid^  CH(NH,)<^|qq*u  ,  produced  hy  the  action  of 

sodium-amalgain  on  the  nitroeo-acid,  forms  shining  prisms,  which,  when 
heated,  are  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  amidMetio  acid,  CH.CNIL)-^ 

CO  H 
Mbsozalic  Acu>,  CsH|0(  ib  ^^^Co'h  ' — '^^^  ketonio  acid,  derived  from 

malonio  acid  by  sabstitntion  of  0  for  H,  in  the  group  CH,,  is  produced  by 
oxidizing  amidomalonic  acid '  by  means  of  iodine  in  an  aqueous  solution 
containing  potassium  iodide : 

CH(NH,)<COg     +    O    -    KH.    +    CO<COg. 

also  bj  boiling  alloxan  (mesoxalyl-urea  q.  v.)  with  alkalies : 

CO<ShZ^«>     +    2H.0     -    CO<NH.     +      CO<CO.H 

Alloxan.  Urea.  Megoxalle 

acid. 

Mesoxalicacid  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  prisms,  containing  1  mol.  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  1150  C.  (2390  F.)  without 
giving  off  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature. The  water  appears  therefore  to  be  very  intimately  combined,  pro- 
bably in  the  form  represented  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  following 
equation : 

The  metallic  mesoxalatee  and  the  ethylic  ether  also  contain  1  mol.  water 
Tery  intimately  combined;  the  ether  probably  has  the  constitution 
C(OH),(CO,C,H5)..  The  barium  salt,  C,Ba05+  l^H^O,  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water.  The  gdver  aaltf  C,Ag,Og  -|-  H^O,  is  an  amorphous  powder,  which 
blackens  on  exposure  to  light,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water 
into  mesoxalic  acid,  metallic  silver,  silver  oxalate,  and  carbon  dioxide. 
By  theaetion  of  sodium-amalgam  mesoxalic  acid  is  converted  into  tar- 
tronic  acid: 

C<><^0:H    +     H.    =    CH(OH)<^g|g. 

Snooinlo   Aoids,   C^H^O^  =  C,H^<^Q«y  .—Of  these  acids  there 
are  two  modifications,  vii. : 

GHf  .CO|H  ^^CO  H 

CH,.CO,H  -^v^u^ 

Suoolnio.  iBOSUOoinio. 

1.  Ordinary  Snooinlo,  ^Suoolnio,,  or  Bthene-dioarbonic  Aold, 
is  produced : 

1.  By  heating  ethene  cyanide  with  alooholio  potash  : 

ch-.cn  CH,.C0,H 

1^  +      4H,0      =      2NH,      +       [      ^^„. 

CH,.CN  CH,.CO,H 

2.  By  converting  d  iodopropionic  acid  into  the  corresponding  cyanogen 
derivative,  and  decomposing  the  latter  with  alkalies  or  acids  : 

CH,.CN— CH^-CO.H  +  2H,0  «  NH,  -f   CHj.Cq,H— CH,— CO,H. 
^Cyanopropionie  aeidv  teuccinlo  acid. 
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3.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (evoWed  by  sodiam-amalgam) 
m&leic  acid,  or  its  isomeride,  fomario  add :  C^H fi^-\-  E^^C^U^O^, 

4.  By  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  (or  water  and  phosphoms  iodide)  on 
malic  acid,  CiH^Oj,  or  tartaric  acid,  CfiJJ^,  the  reaction  consisting  in  tbe 
abstraction  of  1  or  2  atoms  of  oxygen,  with  formation  of  water  amd  sepa- 
ration of  iodine. 

5.  By  the  fermentation  of  malic  or  fumaric  acid;  and  of  many  other  or- 
ganio  substances,  especially  under  the  influence  of  putrefying  casein  ;  in. 
small  quantity  also  during  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar  (p.  SQl, 
foot-note). 

6.  By  the  oxidation  of  many  organic  substances,  especially  of  the  £atty 
acids,  C^H^O,,  and  their  glycerides,  under  the  influence  of  nitric  aoid.  Its 
formation  from  butyric  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation  CfH^Oj-f-Qi^ 
H,0+C^H.O,. 

Succinic  acid  occurs  ready. formed  in  amber  and  in  certain  lignites,  and 
occasionally  in  the  animal  organism.  By  heating  amber  in  iron  retorts,  it 
may  be  obtained  in  colored  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  treatment 
with  nitric  acid  and  recrystallization  from  boiling  water.  It  is,  however, 
more  advantageously  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  malic  aoid,  the  crude 
calcium  malate  obtained  by  neutralizing  the  juice  of  mountain-ash  berries 
with  chalk  or  slaked  lime  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  salt  is  mixed  in 
an  earthen  jar  with  water  and  yeast,  or  decaying  cheese,  and  left  for  a  few 
days  at  30O  or  40O  C.  (86^1040  F.);  the  calcium  succinate  thus  obtained 
is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  succinic  acid  is  purified 
by  crystallization  from  water  and  by  sublimation. 

Succinic  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless,  monoclinic  prisms,  which  dissolve 
in  23  parte  of  water  at  20O  C.  (680  p.),  and  in  4  parte  of  boiling  water : 
it  melte  at  180O  C.  (3560  p.),  and  boils  at  2350  C.  (4550  p.),  at  the  same 
time  undergoing  decomposition  into  water  and  succinic  oxide  or  an- 
hydride, C4H4O3,  or  (0411402)0.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  succinic  aoid : 

Cfifii,    +    PClj    «    POa,    +    2HC1    -f-    C4H4O, 

It  is  a  white  mass,  less  soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  than 
succinic  acid. 

Succinic  acid,  being  bibasic,  forms,  with  monad  metals,  acid  and  neutral 
salte,  C4HSHO4  and  C^II^M^O^,  and  with  dyad  metals,  neutral  salte  containing 
C^H^M^O^,  and  acid  salte  C^H^M^O^.C^H^O^.— There  are  also  a  few  double 
succinates,  several  basic  leai-salto,  and  a  hyperacid  potaaslum-salt. 

The  succinates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  watejr.  The 
calcium'taltf  C4H4Ca04,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  from  a 
cold  solution  with  3H,0,  and  from  a  hot  solution  with  1H,0.  On  adding 
ammonium  succinate  to  the  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  a  basic  ferric  succinate 
is  thrown  down  as  a  reddish-brown  precipitate. 

Succinic  acid  is  distinguished  from  benzoic  acid  by  not  being  precipitated 
^m  ite  soluble  salte  by  mineral  acids,  and  by  forming  a  white  precipitate 
With  barium  chloride,  on  addition  of  alcohol  and  ammonia. 

Etkylic  succinate^  C,H4(C0j.C,Hj)„  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  succinic  acid,  is  a  thick  oil,  insoluble  in 
water,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.072  at  (P,  and  boiling  at  216<^  C. 
(420.80  p,). 

Succinic  chloride,  0,114(00.01)2,  formed  by  the  action  of  PClj  on  excess  of 
succinic  acid,  is  an  oil  which  solidifies  at  OO,  and  boils  at  90O  0.  (194P  F.)* 

Bromosuccinic  acids. — ^The  mono- and  di-brominated  acids  are 
formed  by  heating  succinic  acid  with  bromine  and  water  in  sealed  tubes  to 
160O«i80O  c.  (3020U356O  P.). 
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Monobromosuccinic  acid^  C2H36r(CO,H)2,  which  is  the  chief  product  formed 
-when  a  large  quantity  of  wat-er  is  used,  crystallizes  in  nodular  groups  of 
Blender  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  16(K>  C.  (320O  F.), 
giving  off  HBr,  and  being  oonrerted  into  fumario  acid,  C^H^O^.  By 
l>oiIing  with  silver  oxide  and  water,  it  is  oonyerted  into  ozysuccinic  or 
malic  acid,  CgHgCOHXCOjH),. 

Dibromosuccinic  acid,  C^H^BrjCCO^H)!,  is  also  formed  by  direct  combina- 
tion  of  fumaric  acid  with  bromine : 

CH.COaH  CHBr.CO,H 

II  +        Br,        «.         I  : 

CH.COjH  "  CHBr.COjH 

farther  by  heating  suocinyl  chloride  with  bromine,  and  decomposing  the 
resulting  (^bromosuocinyl  chloride,  CtH^Br^CCOCl)},  with  water. 

This  acid  crystallizes  in  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely 
in  hot  water. 

Its  salts  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  the  silver  salt  yielding 
dioxysnccinic  or  inactive  tartaric  acid  ;  the  sodium  salt,  monobromomaiic 
acid ;  and  the  barium  salt,  monobromomaleic  acid  ;  thus  : 

C^HjAg^rjO^    +    2H,0    =    2AgBr    +    C^H-O. 

Tartarlo  aold. 

CANa,Br,04    +    HgO      =*      NaBr    +     C^H^NaBrOj 

Bromomalate. 

aC^HjBaBrjO^  =      BaBr,  +     (C4H,Br04),Ba 

Bromomaleate. 

Ethylic  d&romasucdnate,  CaH^r,(CO,C,H^,,  melts  at  580  C.  (136.40  F.), 
and  boils  at  140Q-150O  C.  (284Q^02P  F.). 

Sulphosucoinic  acid,  €2113(30311) (CO^H),,  is  a  tribasic  acid  formed 
by  dissolving  succinic  acid  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  the  combina- 
tion of  fumario  or  maleio  acid  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals. 

iBOsaoclDio  or  Ethideiie-dioarl>oiiio  Aoid,  H,C— CH<^^<g , 

is  prepared  from  a-chloropropionio  acid,  through  the  medium  of  the  cyano- 
gen-derivative :— 

H.C-CH<^^Bj    +    2H.0    =    NH,    +    H,C-CH<^i|^ . 

It  cannot  be  prepared  from  ethidene  dibromide,  H3C — CHBr, ;  for  on  heat- 
ing this  compound  with  potassium  cyanide  and  an  alkali,  a  molecular 
transposition  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  ordinary  or  ethene- 
Buccinic  acid. 

IsoBuocinic  acid  crystallizes  in  needles  soluble  in  4  parts  of  water.  It 
melts  at  130O  C.  (26GO  F.),  and  is  resolved  at  higher  temperatures  into 
propionic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide  : — 

CHtf— CH(CO,H),    =    CO,    +    CH3--CH,— COjH  . 

The  same  decomposition  takes  place  on  heating  the  acid  with  water  above 
1000 ;  in  fact,  this  mode  of  decomposition  into  CO,  and  a  monocarbon  acid 
is  characteristic  of  the  dioarbon  acids  in  which  the  two  carboxyl  groups 
are  attached  to  one  carbon-atom. 

Dibromisosuocinic  acid,  C,U2Br,(CO,H)2,  is  formed  by  addition  of  bromine 
to  maleic  acid : — 

H.(nC<gg|«    +     Br.    =    H.CBr-CBr<CO,H 
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It  is  orytalline,  easily  soluble  in  water,  melts  at  15(P  C.  (3020  F.),  and  Is 
resolved  on  further  heating,  or  on  boiling  with  water,  into  HBr,  and  iso- 
bromomaleic  acid,  CHBrzzC(CO,H),.  Sodium  amalgam  converts  it,  bjr 
molecular  transposition,  into  ordinary  succinic  acid. 

Pyrotartarlo  Aolds,  CjHgO^  =  C,H«<^q«^  .—Of  these  acids 

there  are  four  modifications  : — 

CH,  CH,.CO,H  CH.  CH, 

I  J,  I  J, 

CH.CO,H  CH,  CH,  C<CO,H), 

I  I  I  I  ' 

CH,.COjH         .  CH,.CO,H  CH(CO,H),  CH, 

Pyrotartarie.  Q-lutario.  Ethylinalonio.  Dimethyl- 

maionio. 

Pyrotartarlo  or  Methyl-anooinlo  Aold,  <^H,.CH<^^>  ^q  1^ , 

Is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid,  mixed  with  an  equal 
weight  of  powdered  pumice ;  synthetically,  also,  from  propene  bromide, 
through  the  medium  of  the  cyanide  : — 

CH,.CH<CN^^^    +    4H.0    =    2NH.    +    CH..CH<CO.H  ^^  . 

also  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  three  isomeric  acids,  ita- 
conic,  citraconic,  and  mesaconic  : — 

C4H.O,    +     H,    «    Cfifi,; 

and  lastly,  by  treating  allyl  iodide  with  potassium  cyanide,  and  boiling 
the  resulting  nitril  with  a  caustic  alkali. 

It  crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  melts  at  1120  c.  (233. 60  p.),  and  when  rapidly  heated  is  re- 
solved into  water  and  pyrotartarie  anhydride,  which  distils  over, 
and  boils  at  230O  C.  (446^  F.). 

CH,  CH, 

CH.CO.OH        =        H,0        +        CH..CO.^^^^ 

CH,.CO.OH  CH^.CXK""^ 

On  heating  it  for  a  longer  time  to  200O-210O  C.  (392Q-410O  F.),  or  on 
exposing  its  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  a  uranium-salt,  to  sunshine,  it 
is  restored  into  CO,  and  butyric  acid,  CH,— CH.— CH,— CO,H. 

Neutral  calcium  pyrotartrate,  C^H^O^Ca  +  2H,0,  and  the  acid  potas- 
sium salt,  CfH^O^K,  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Normal  Pyrotartarlo  Add,  CH,^^^;^^;^^,  also  called  glutaric 

'       ^^H  CN 
acid,  is  formed  by  heating  propene  cyanide,  CHj-^qjj^'^ijj  ,  with  strong 

hydrochloric  acid,  to  lOOO,  in  a  sealed  tube  for  three  or  four  hours.  The 
contents  of  the  tube  are  then  evaporated  down  on  a  water-bath,  treated 
with  absolute  alcohol  to  separate  ammonium  chloride,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  evaporated  down,  whereupon  the  acid  is  left  as  a  thick  brown 
syrup,  which  very  slowly  crystallizes.  It  may  be  purified  by  conversion 
into  silver  salt,  and  separation  therefrom  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The 
same  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  oxyglutaric  acid  (9.  v.),  with  ooncen- 
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trated  hydriodio  acid  to  120O  C.  (248©  p.).  It  forma  large  transparent 
moxioclinio  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  melting  at  97©  C.  (206. (P 
F.>,  and  decomposing  above  280O  C.  (6360  F.)  into  water  and  the  anhy- 
dri<ie,CH,<^H,.Ca^Q^ 

<C0  H 
Co'h  »  **  pr®pw®d  from  «-bromo- 

\>VLtyjj.G  acid  (p.  703),  through  the  medium  of  the  cyano-oompound  : 

CH,.CH,.CH(CN).CO,H  +  2H,0  «  NH,+  CH,.CH,.CH<^q''^  . 

It  orystallixes  in  colorless  prisms,  resembling  pyrotartaric  acid,  and  melt- 
ing, like  the  latter,  at  1120  C.  <233.60  F.).  When  heated  to  160O,  it  is 
resolved  into  CO,  and  butyric  acid.  The  calcium  salt,  Cfififi&  4~  ^s^i 
forms  prisms  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  The  barium  salt  is 
anliydrous.  The  copper  aaft,  C^UfO^Cu  -f-  H,0,  crystallises  in  beautiful 
tablets. 

Dlmetfayl-malonio  Add,  (CH,),C(C0,H)2,  prepared  from  bromisobu- 
tyrio  acid,  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  either  of  the  two  preceding  acids. 
It  decomposes  when  melted,  but  does  not  yield  butyric  acid. 

■ 

Substitution-products  of  the  P^otartaric  Adds. — Isomeric  chloro-  and  bro- 
mo-derivatiyes  of  these  acids  are  formed  by  dhrect  addition  of  HCl,  HBr, 
and  Br,,  to  the  unsaturated  acids,  C^H^Oi,  viz.,  itaconic,  citraconic,  and 
mesaoonio  acids,  these  products  being  called  respectively  tta-,  ctVro-,  and 
me9a-  derivatives  of  the  pyrotartaric  acids. 

The  monochlorinated  derivatives,  C^UfClOf,  are  formed  by  treating  the 
three  isomeric  acids,  C5H9O4,  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  all 
tliree  crystalline.— /^ocA/orop^o^artonc  acid  melts  at  1450  C.  (2930  F.),  and 
when  heated  with  water  or  alkalies,  is  converted  into  itamalic  acid, 
C5Hy(OH)04.  —  Citrachloroptfrotartaric  acid  is  very  unstable,  and  when 
heated  with  water  gives  up  HCl,  and  passes  into  mesaconic  acid,  Cgll^O^ 
(p.  783).  By  boiling  with  alkalies,  it  is  resolved  into  CO,,  HCl,  and  meth- 
acrylic  acid,  C^H^O,. — Mesackloropyrotartaric  acid  is  more  stable  than  the 
last,  melts  at  129^  C.  (264.20  F.),  and  is  converted  by  heating  with  water 
into  mesamalio  acid,  C^HgO^. 

The  three  isomeric  dibromopyrotartario  acids  differ  from  one  another  in 
their  degree  of  solubility  in  water.  The  ita-compound  is  converted,  by 
boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  its  sodium  salt,  into  aoonic  acid,  C5H4O4. 
The  citra-  and  mesa-compounds,  on  the  other  hand,  yield  bromocrotonio 
acid,  C^HjBrO. 

All  these  chloro-derivatives,  and  the  corresponding  bromo-  and  iodo- 
pyrotartaric  acids,  are  converted  by  nascent  hydrc^en  into  ordinary  pyro- 
tartaric acid. 

The  constitution  of  the  substituted  pyrotartaric  acids  will  be  understood 
from  that  of  the  three  isomeric  adds,  C5H0O4  (p.  782). 

Adipio  Acids,  CeHjoO^  »  ^*^8<Co'h  •■"^-  Normal  Adipit 
acid,  COjH— (CH,)^— COjH,  originally  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  fats 
with  nitric  acid,  is  formed  synthetically  by  heating  /0-iodo-propionio  acid 
with  finely  divided  silver  : 

CHjI— CH,— COjH  )  CH-— CHjr-CO-H 

J  +     Ag,    =    2AgI    +      I 
CH,I— CH,— CO,H  )  CH,— CH,— CO,H 

^lodoproplonio  acid.  Adipio  acid. 

2mol. 
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It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  hydro-ranoomo 
acid,  Cf  IlgO^  ;  by  oxidizing  sebacic  acid  with  nitric  acid ;  and,  togetlier 
with  acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  by  oxidation  of  phorone  with  chroxaio 
acid: 

CjH„0     +    O^    =    CeH.oO^    +     0^0,    +    CO.. 

This  acid  crystallizes  in  shining  laminae  or  prisms,  dissolves  in  13  parts 
of  cold  water,  and  melts  at  1480  C.  (298.40  F.). 

CH^— CH— CO,H 

2.    Isoadipic    or    Dimethvl-succinie  acid.  I 

CH^— CH— CO,H 

produced  by  heating  «-bromopropionic  acid,  CH, — CHBr — CO,H,  with. 
finely  diyided  silver,  forms  a  thick  syrup  which  does  not  readily  ciyatal- 
lize. 


The  higher  acids  of  this  series  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  stearic 
acid,  oleic  acid,  and  other  acids  of  the  fatty  and  acrylic  series  with  nitric 
acid, ^-succinic  acid  and  some  of  the  lower  homologues  being  generally 
formed  at  the  same  time.  The  mixed  acids  thus  obtained  are  separated 
by  fractional  crystallization  from  ether,  the  higher  members  separating 
out  first. 

Plmelio  Add,  C^H^O^,  is  also  produced  by  fusing  camphoric  acid  with 
potash.     It  melts  at  1140  C.  {237.20  F.),  and  dissolves  in  40  parts  of  cold 

water. 

Snberlo  Aold,  CgHi^O^,  is  most  readily  obtained  by  boiling  cork  with 
nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  long  needles  or  plates,  melts  at  14(P  C. 
(2840  F.),  and  sublimes  without  decomposition  between  150Q-I60O  C 
(3020^200  F.).  It  dissolves  in  100  parts  of  cold  water,  easily  in  hot 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

(CH,),C— CO^ 
An  isomeric  acid,  tetramethylsuccinic  acid,  I  , 

(CHj),G— CO,H 
is  formed  by  heating  bromisobutyric  acid  (GH,),CBr.CO,H,  with  reduced 
silver.     It  melts  at  950  C.  (203O  F.),  and  dissolves  in  45  parts  of  water  at 
lOO  C.  (50O  F.). 

CjHj.CH.COjH 
Athirdisomeride,  diethylsuooinic  acid,  I  ,i8formed 

C/jH^ .  GH « CO|i  U 
in  like  manner  from  a-bromobutyric  acid,  GgH^.CIIBr.CO,!!. 

Anchoio  Add,  or  LepargyUo  Add,  Cj^U^fit,  is  formed,  together  with 
other  products,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  Ghinese  wax  and  on  the 
fatty  acids  of  cocoarunt  oil.— A  lelaic  acid,  obtained  by  oxidizing  castw 
oil  with  nitric  acid,  has  the  same  composition  as  anchoio*  acid,  but  diffcm 
so  much  from  it  in  physical  properties,  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  iso- 
meric or  allotropic  modification. 

Bebio  or  Bebado  Add,  GiqH^kOi,  is  a  constant  product  of  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  oleic  acid,  olein,  and  all  fatty  substances  containing 
those  bodies ;  it  is  extracted  by  boiling  the  distilled  matter  with  water :  it 
is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  castor-oil  (see  p.  620).  It  fomn 
small  pearly  crystals  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid.  It  has  a  faintly 
acid  taste,  is  but  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  melts  when  heated,  and  sub* 
limes  unchanged. 
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Braasylio  Aoid,  CuH^O^,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  behenolic  acid  and 
erucio  acid,  melts  at  1.08O,  and  ia  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Rocoellio  Aold,  C^H^O^,  exists  in  RocceUa  tinctoria,  and  other  lichens 
of  the  same  genus,  also  in  Lecamra  tartarea^  and  is  obtained  by  exhausting 
the  first-mentioned  plant  with  aqueous  ammonia,  precipitating  the  filtered 
liquor  with  calcium  chloride,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  calcium  salt 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  When  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  it  forms 
white,  rectangular,  four-sided  tabular  crystals,  melting  at  132°  C.  (269  6° 
F.),  and  subliming  at  200©  C.  (3920  p.),  being  partially  converted  at  the 
same  time  into  an  oxide,  C„H,qO,.     This  acid  decomposes  carbonates. 


2.  nnsatiiratod  Aolda,  C„H^^O,  or  C.H,r-i<^o'H ^^    *«"*« 

bidudee  the  following  groups  of  Isomeric  acids : 

Fumario  and  Maleic  acids        ....  CJELfi. 
Itaconic,  Citraconic,  Mesaoonic,  and  Paraconic 

^  acids CsHjO^ 

Hydromuconio  acid Q^^fiv 

These  acids  are  capable  of  taking  up  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  bromine, 
and  other  monad  elements,  and  passing  into  the  saturated  acids  of  the 
preceding  series.  A  general  method  of  forming  them  consists  in  heating 
the  dibrominated  derivatives  of  the  acids,  ^^^^,^^0^^  with  solution  o^ 
potassium  iodide ;  e.  g. : 

CHBr.CO,H  CH.CO,H 

I                    +  2KI    «    2KBr    +     I,    +    « 

CHBr.CO,H  ^           CH.CO,H 

Dlbromotuocinio.  Fumarlc 

The  isomeric  modifications  of  these  acids  are  determined  by  the  structure 
of  the  radicles  C„H^-„  associated  with  the  two  carboxyl  groups. 

Fmnarlo  and  Maleic  Aclda,  C^H^O^, 

CH.COjH  CH, 

II  II 


CH.COjH 


Fumario.  Maleio. 

These  two  acids  are  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  malic  acid : 

C.Ufi,    »    H,0    +     Cfifl^. 

When  malic  add  is  heated  in  a  small  retort  nearly  filled  with  it,  it  melts, 
boils,  and  gives  off  water,  together  with  maleic  acid  and  maleic  anhydride, 
which  pass  over  into  the  receiver,  and  dissolve  in  the  water.  After  a  time, 
small  solid,  crystalline  scales  make  their  appearance  in  the  boiling  liquid, 
and  increase  in  quantity  until  the  whole  becomes  solid.  The  process  may 
now  be  interrupted,  and  the  contents  of  the  retort,  after  cooling,  treated 
with  cold  water  ;  unaltered  malic  acid  is  thereby  dissolved  out,  and  fumaric 
acid,  which  is  less  soluble,  remains  behind. 

Fumaric  acid  exists,  in  the  free  state,  in  several  plants,  as  in  the 
common  fumitory  {f\imaria  officinalis) ,  Iceland  moss  (Cetraria  »/an</tca), 
and  in  certain  fungi.  It  is  produced  also,  as  above  stated,  by  the  action  of 
potassium  iodide  on  dibromosuccinic  acid,  and  from  monobromosuccinic  and 
sulphosuccinic  acids  by  fusion  witb  potash. 
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Famaric  acid  forms  small,  white,  crystalline  lamins,  which  disaolTa 
freely  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  but  require  for  solution  about  200  parts  of 
cold  water :  it  is  unchanged  by  hot  nitric  acid.  When  heated  in  acurreDi 
of  air,  it  sublimes,  but  by  distillation  in  a  retort,  it  is  resolved  in  water 
and  maleic  anhydride,  CfH^O,.  Similar  differences  are  often  observed 
in  the  behavior  of  organic  bodies  of  small  volatility,  according  as  they  are 
heated  in  close  vessels  or  In  a  current  of  air.  Fumaric  acid  is  converted 
by  sodium  canalgam^  hydriodic  acid,  and  other  hydrogenizing  agents,  into 
ordinary  succinic  acid.  It  unites,  in  presence  of  water,  with  metallic 
zinc,  forming  succinate  of  sine,  C4H404Zn. 

Fumaric  acid  forms  acid  and  neutral  metallic  salts.  The  calcium  and 
barium  saltB  are  anhydrous.  The  silver  salt,  C^HgO^Ag,,  is  quite  insoluble 
in  water.  The  ethylic  ether,  C^Ufi^iC^B^^  is  a  liquid  boilkig  at  2250  C. 
(4370  F.). 

Maleic  Acid,  H,0^=X;<^qq'^  ,  crystallizes  in  large  prisms  or  tables, 

very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  having  a  strong  acid  taste 
and  reaction.  It  is  converted  by  heat  into  fumaric  acid,  by  nascent  hydros 
gen  into  succinic  acid,  and  by  bromine  into  dibromisosuccinic  acid,  H^BrC — • 
CBrCCOgll)..  Its  aqueous  solution  dissolves  zinc  without  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  forming  maleate  and  succinate  of  zinc : 

3C4H4O4    4-    2Zn    «    C^HjO^Zn    +     (C^H^OJjH^n. 

Maleic  anhydride,  C^Kfi^,  crystallizes  in  large  laminsB  or  needles,  melts 
at  570  C.  (134.60  F.),  boils  without  decomposition  at  19GO  C.  (384.80  f.), 
and  is  converted  by  water  into  maleic  acid. 

Maleic  and  fumaric  acids  are  resolved  by  electrolysis  of  the  concentrated 
solutions  of  their  sodium  salts  into  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen  and 
acetylene  :— 

C,H,(CO,H),    s    C,H,    +    2C0,    +    H, . 

Aoids,  C5H,04SB:C,H4<;^^«g  .—Theory  indicates  the  existence  rf 

five  isomeric  acids  of  this  form,  and  of  these  four  are  known,  viz.,  ci  tra- 
conic  and  mesaconic  acids,  which  may  be  derived  ftx>m  fumari« 
acid  by  interpolation  of  GH,,  and  itaconic  and  paraconio  acids, 
derivable  in  like  manner  from  maleic  acid  :^- 

OH.OO,H  OHt 

From  Fumaric  Aeid,  |  From  Malelo  Acid,  | 

OH.CO.H  C(CO<H), 

' • %  I * , 

CH.COjH  CH.COjH  CH,  CH,  HC— CH, 

CH  C— CO,H  C— CO,H  CH  C<^»5 

I  III  \CO,H 

CH,.CO,H  CH,  CH,.CO,H       HC<J;^«° 

HesMonio.  Gitraconio.  Itaeonio.       Paraconio  acid.  (T) 

Cltraconlc  and  itaeonio  acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  citric  acid.  When  crystallized  citric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort,  it 
first  melts  in  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  then  boils,  giving  oflT  water. 
Afterwards,  at  about  175©  C,  (3470  F.),  vapors  of  acetone  distil  over,  and 
a  copious  disengagement  of  carbon  monoxide  takes  place.  At  this  time 
the  residue  in  the  retort  consists  of  aoonitic  acid.  If  the  distillation  be 
still  continued,  carbon  dioxide  is  given  off,  and  itaconic  acid  crystallizes 
in  the  nock  of  the  retort.     If  these  crystals  be  repeatedly  distilled,  an 
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oily  mass  of  citraoonio  oxide  or  anhydride  is  obtained,  which  no  longer 
solidifies.  These  decompositions  are  represented  by  the  following  equa- 
tions:— 

Citric  aoid.  Aconitio  aold.    Aconitio  Mid.  Itacoolc  mold. 

CjHeO^        —        H,0        =B        C5H4O, 
Itaconio  aoid.  Oitraconio 

anhydride. 

The  citraoonic  anhydride  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  moisture,  and 
is  converted  into  crystallized  oitraconio  aoid,  C5U4O4. 

Mesaconic  aoid  is  produced  by  boiling  itaconio  acid  with  weak 
nitric  acid.  These  three  isomeric  acids  are  all  converted  by  nascent  hy- 
drogen into  pyrotartaric  acid,  Cfifi^.  They  also  take  up  a  mole- 
cule of  HBr,  HCl,  HI,  forming  isomeric  monobromopyrotartario  acids, 
CgH^BrOf,  etc.,  or  of  bromine,  Br,,  forming  isomeric  dibromopyrotartario 
acids.  Itaconic  and  oitraconio  acids  are,  however,  more  inclined  to  these 
transformations  than  mesaconic  acid,  which  is  altogether  a  more  stable 
oompound. 

On  subjecting  their  potassium  salts  to  electrolysis,  the  three  acids  are 
deoomi>oeed,  yielding  a  hydrocarbon,  CjH^,  according  to  the  equation  : — 

CgH^CCOjH),    »    C3H,    +     2C0,    +     H,. 

Now,  citraoonic  acid  thus  treated  yields  ordinary  allylene,  CH^C — CH„ 
whereas  itaconio  acid  yields  iso-allylene  or  allene,  CH|  CIT CH,, 
results  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  formula  above  given  for  these 
acids.  Mesaconic  acid  likewise  yields  allylene,  as  might  be  expected, 
since  the  hydrocarbon,  CHIZCH— -GH„  cannot  exist. 

Itaoonio  Aoid  is  most  easily  prepared  by  heating  oitraconio  anhydride 
with  water  to  13(P-140O  C.  (266O-2840  F.).  It  crystallizes  in  rhombic 
octohedrons,  dissolves  in  17  parts  of  water  at  1(P  C.  (50O  F.),  melts  at 
I6I0  c.  (321. 80  F.),  and  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  water  and  citra- 
oonic anhydride. 

Citraoonio  Aoid  crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms,  melting  at  SOO  C. 
(I7(PF.).  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  itaconic  acid,  and  deli- 
quesces on  exposure  to  the  air.  Its  anhydride,  C3H4O3,  forms  an  oily 
liquid,  which  easily  recombines  with  water  to  form  the  acid. 

Meaaoonio  Aold  forms  shining  prisms  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
melts  at  2libO  C.  (406.^  F.),  and  sublimes  without  decomposition.  It  is 
most  readily  obtained  by  the  action  of  heat  on  oitrachloropyrotartario 
acid. 

Paraoonlo  Aold  is  formed,  together  with  itamalic  acid,  C^Hfi^,  by 
heating  iUchloropyrotarUrio  acid,  CU,C1— 4:;H.C0,H— CHj.CO,H,  with 
water.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  melts  at  70O  C.  (158^  F.),  and  is 
resolved  by  distillation  into  water  and  citraoonic  anhydride.  It  unites 
with  HBr,  forming  itabromopyrotartario  acid.  When  heated  with  alkalies 
it  takes  up  water,  and  forms  itamalic  acid,  CgH^O^. 

The  constitution  of  paraconic  acid  is  probably  represented  either  by  the 
fourth  or  the  fifth  formula  above  given  ;  but  there  is  at  present  no  means 
of  deciding  between  the  two.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  an  acid 
having  its  two  carboxyl  groups  associated  with  the  same  carbon-atom  oould 
be  formed  from  itabromopyrotartario  acid,  unless  the  reaction  were  accom- 
panied by  molecular  transposition. 
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Hydromnoonio  Acid,  C^HgO^  =  CiHcCCO,!!),,  produced  hy  the  action 
of  Bodium-amalgam  on  dichloromuoonic  add,  C^Ufilfi^f  cryBt&lLixes  in 
large  prisms,  slightlj  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  melting  at  195^  C.  (3830 
F.)*  It  is  converted  by  sodium-am&lgam  into  adipio  acid,  CJB.jjfl^,  and 
unites  with  bromine,  forming  dibromadipio  acid,  Q|HgBr,04. 

3.  Unsaturated  Aoids,  C„H^-^04. 

Aoonio  Aoid,  C5H4O4. — ^This  acid  is  formed  by  boiling  itadibromopyro- 
tartario  aoid  with  caustic  soda.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  and  crystallizes  from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  foliate  groups  of  shin- 
ing needles,  melting  at  1540  C.  (309.20  p.).  From  its  origin  it  might  be 
expected  to  be  a  bibasic  aoid ;  but  it  is  really  monobasic,  its  silver-salt 
being  C^HgO^Ag,  and  its  barium  salt  (C5U,04)2Ba.  This  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  regarding  the  acid  as  an  anhydro-acid  similar  to  dilactic  acid, 
its  mode  of  formation  being  represented  by  the  following  equation  : 

CH,Br^-CBr— COOH  H(£c^I<lx) 

[  —    2HBr    s  I 

CH,--COOH  H,C— COOH 

Itadlbromopyrotartario  aoid.  Aconic  acid. 

By  boiling  with  baryta-water,  aconic  acid  is  resolved  into  formic  and  suo- 
cinio  acids :  • 

ro-, 

HCr=C— CO  H.C— GO,H 

I  +     2H,0    =    H— CO,H   +       I 

H^C— CO,H  H^C— CO,H 

Mnooiiio  Aoid,  CgHgO^,  formed  in  like  manner  from  dibromadipic  acid, 
forms  large  crystals  melting  at  lOOO.  It  is  monobasic,  like  aconic  acid, 
and  is  probably  constituted  in  a  similar  manner.  By  boiling  with  baryta- 
water  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  succinic  acids. 


Trlatomio  Aoids. 

1.  Monobasic,  C^Hj^O^. 


These  aoids  are  derived  from  the  triatomic  alcohols  C^H^  +,0,  (glycerins) 
by  substitution  of  O  for  H,,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acids  of  the  lactic 
series,  CnH,„0,  from  the  glycols,  C,H^-f,0,.  There  is,  however,  but  one 
acid  of  the  series  at  present  known,  viz. : 

Glyceric  Acid,  CjiH^O^  (dioxypropionic  acid) ,  which  is  formed  by 
the  gradual  oxidation  of  glycerin  with  nitric  acid  : 

CH,.OH  CH,.OH 

CH.OH       +      O,        =        H,0         4-         CH.OH; 
CH,.OH  CO.OH 

also  by  heating  glycerin  to  lOOO  in  a  sealed  tube,  with  bromine  and  water : 
CjHgO,    4-    2Br,    -f    H,0    «=    4HBr    +    CjH^O^. 
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To  prepare  it,  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.5),  is  poured  through  a  long- 
necked  funnel  to  the  bottom  of  a  tall  glass  Jar  containing  glycerin,  diluted 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  (100  grains  of  glycerin,  100  of  water,  and  100 
to  150  of  red  nitric  acid,  are  good  proportions).  The  two  layers  of  liquid 
gradually  mix,  and  assume  a  blue  color,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  glycerin 
proceeds,  accompanied  by  copious  evolution  of  gas  ;  if  the  liquid  becomes 
too  hot,  the  action  must  be  moderated  by  external  cooling.  When  the 
action  is  completed,  which  takes  flye  or  six  days,  the  acid  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  syrup,  diluted  with  water,  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat  with 
chalk  and  a  small  quantity  of  milk  of  lime,  and  then  filtered.  The  con- 
centrated filtrate  deposits  calcium  glycerate  in  warty  crusts,  from  which 
the  glyceric  acid  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  oxalic  acid.  The  liquid 
filtered  from  the  calcium  oxalate  is  boiled  with  lead  oxide  to  remove  any 
excess  of  oxalic  acid,  then  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to  precipitate 
the  dissolved  lead,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  evaporated  over  the  water- 
bath. 

Olycerio  acid  when  concentrated  is  a  colorless,  uncrystallizable  syrup, 
very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Heated  above  140O  C.  (284<^  F.),  it 
is  decomposed,  yielding  water,  pyruyic  acid,  and  pyrotartaric  acid.  By 
fusion  with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  formic  acids  ;  by  boiling 
with  aqueous  potash,  it  yields  oxalic  and  lactic  acids,  and  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  iodide  it  is  converted  into  ^iodopropionic  acid. 

The  metallic  gly cerates  are  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  well.  They 
are  not  reddened  by  ferrous  salts,  and  are  thereby  distinguished  from  the 
pyruvates,  from  which  they  differ  only  by  the  elements  of  water.  The 
calcium  aalt^  (C,Hj04),Ca-|-  2H,0,  usually  crystallizes  in  nodular  groups  of 
needles,  easily  soluble  in  water :  the  lev^  salt,  (C^HgOJ^Pb,  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

The  ethiflic  ether^  C,H504.C,H5,  obtained  by  heating  glycerin  with  abso- 
lute alcohol,  is  a  thick  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.193  at  OO  and 
boiling  at  230CL.240O  C.  (4460-464P  F.). 

Amidoglyceric  acid,  CH,.NH,— CH.OH— CO,OH,  or  serine,  is 
obtained  by  boiling  sericin  or  silk-gelatin  (9.  p.),  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  forms  hird  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  It  unites  both  with  acids  and  with  bases.  Nitrous  acid  con- 
verts it  into  glyceric  acid. 


Anhydrides  of  Glyceric  Acid. 

CH 
PyruTio  or  Pyroraoemio  Aoid,  C^H^O,  ss 


in     ,orC0<^5g. 
CO,H 


— This  anhydro-acid  is  formed,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  glyceric,  tartaric,  or  racemic  acid : 

C,H,0,    »    C,H,0,    +     H,0 

CAO,    ==    CjH.O,    +     CO,    +     H,0; 

and  is  obtained  pure  by  redistilling  the  product  several  times,  and  collect- 
ing apart  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  1650  and  1700  C.  (329^>- 
3380  F.).  It  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  smells  like  acetic  add,  and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at 
1650— 1700.  It  is  monobasic,  and  forms  salts  which  crystallize  well,  pro- 
vided that  heat  is  avoided  in  their  preparation :  but  their  solutions,  if 
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evaporated  by  heat,  leave  gummy  nncrystallizable  salts,  which  yield  a 
syrupy  non-volatile  modification  of  the  acid,  likewise  obtained  when  an 
aqueouii  solution  of  the  original  acid  is  evaporated  by  heat.     This  syrapj- 
acid,  which  is  probably  a  i>olymerio  modification,  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  pyrotartario  acid,  2C,H^0,  ^  CO,  -|-  C5H3O4. 

Pyruvic  acid  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  ordinary  lactic  acid, 
CHj — CHOH — COOH,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  ketonic  acid  re- 
lated to  lactic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  dimethyl-ketone  (acetone)  to 
secondary  propyl  alcohol,  as  represented  by  the  second  of  the  constitutional 
formulae  given  on  p.  785 : 

CH^— CO— CH,  CHg— CHOH— CH, 

Dimethyl  ketone.  Pseudopropyl  alcohol. 

CHi— CO— <:;ooH  ch,— choh— cooh 

Pyruvic  aoid.  A-Lactie  acid. 

The  reaction,  however,  agrees  equally  well  with  the  first  formula,  whicli 
represents  pyruvic  acid  as  an  anhydride  of  glyceric  aoid,  from  which  it  is 
formed  by  actual  dehydration. 

Pyruvic  acid  is  converted  by  phosphorus  pentachloride  into  dichloropro- 
pionic  chloride,  CHjCl— CHCl— OOCl ;  by  hydrochloric  acid  at  lOOO  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  pyrotartario  acid ;  by  oxidizing  agents  into  oxalic  acid  ; 

{CH 
^CO  H"^    » 
an  acid  belonging  to  the  aromatic  group. 

Tlie  pyruvates  crystallize  well,  provided  that  heat  is  avoided  in  their 
preparation.  The  sodium  salt^  CgH^OgNa,  forms  large  anhydrous  prisms. 
The  lead  aalt,  (C,H,Os),Pb,  is  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  silver  salt  is 
also  crystalline. 

Oxypynivlo  or  Carbaoetoxylic  Aoid,  C,H404  or  CH,OH— CO-^CO,H, 
isomeric  with  malonic  acid,  is  formed  by  heating  /8-chloropropionic  acid 
with  excess  of  silver  oxide : 

CHjCl.CHj.COaH  +  3Ag,0  =  CH^OH.CO.COjAg  4.  AgCl  +  2Ag,  +  H,0 . 

It  forms  a  syrup,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  It  is  monobasic ; 
its  -barium  salt  crystallizes  in  spherical  nodules ;  the  lead  sak  in  crusts ;  the 
zinc  scdt  in  shining  scales. 

The  aoid  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  glyceric  acid,  and  by 
hydriodio  acid  at  200O  C.  <3920  F.)  into  pyruvic  aoid. 


TRIATOXIC  AND  BIBABIO  ACI1>8. 

C.H^O„  or  C.H^,(OH)<^g«g  . 

The  acids  of  this  series  may  be  formed  from  those  of  the  oxalic  or  sno- 
cinic  series,  C^H^CCOjH),,  by  substitution  of  OH  for  H.  Four  of  them  are 
at  present  known,  viz. : 

Tartronio  acid,  CjH^Oj.  Oxypyrotartaric  acid,  CjHgOg. 

Malic  acid,        Ofi^O^,  Oxyadipic  add,  ^s^ifii- 

<C0  H 
Co'h  (<>^7™^<^^<'  aeid),  is  formed 

by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  mesoxalic  add  (p.  775)  : 

C0(C0,H),    +     H,    «    CH0H(C0,H),; 
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&l8o  by  epontaneoas  deoompoeition  of  dinitrotartaric  acid,  when  its  aqueous 
solution  is  left  to  evaporate,  the  decomposition  being  attended  with  evolu- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen  dioxide : 

CaH4(0.N0,),(C0gH),    =    CHOH(CO,H),    +    CO,    +     NjO,. 

Tartronic  acid  crystallizes  in  large  prisms,  which  melt  at  175^  C.  (347^ 
F.)t  '^^^  <"^  resolved  at  higher  temperatures  into  carbon  dioxide,  water, 
&iid  glycollide : 

CjH^Oj    =a    CO,    4-    H,0    +     C,H,0, . 

Mallo  Add.  CA0,«C,H,(0H)<^^^H_CH(0H)<^2fc0,H  ' 
Oxysuccinic  acu/.— This  acid  is  formed  synthetically  by  the  action  of  moist 
iilver  oxide  on  bromosuccinio  acid : 

C,H,Br(C0,H),    +    AgOH    »    AgBr    +     C,H,OH(CO,H), . 

It  is  also  produced  by  deoxidation  of  tartaric  acid,  C^HjO,,  with  hydriodio 
acid,  and  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  aspartic  acid,  C^H^NO^  (amido- 
succinic  acid),  or  on  asparagin,  C^HgN^O,,  which  is  the  amide  of  the  latter : 

CH(NH.)<CO.OH^^^    +     NO.OH    =    CH(OH)<CMH  ^^ 
Aspartie  aoi<L  -J.     N,    +     H,0 

CH(NH0<CO-OH  jjg^  +  2(N0.0H)  -   CH(0H)<CO-0H^  ^^ 
Aaparngln.  -f  2N,  +  2H,0 

Malic  arid  is  the  acid  of  apples,  pears,  and  various  other  fruits  ;  It  is 
often  associated  with  citric  acid.  It  may  be  advantageously  prepared 
from  the  Juice  of  the  garden  rhubarb,  in  which  it  exists  in  large  quantity, 
accompanied  by  acid  iwtassium  oxalate.  The  rhubarb  stalks  are  peeled, 
and  ground  or  grated  to  pulp,  which  is  subjected  to  pressure.  The  juice 
is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  neutralized  with  potassium  carbonate,  and 
mixed  with  calcium  acetate  :  insoluble  calcium  oxalate  then  falls,  and  may 
be  removed  by  filtration.  To  the  clear  and  nearly  colorless  liquid,  solu- 
tion of  lead  acetate  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  lead  malate  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  difl^used  through 
water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  filtered  liquid  is 
carefully  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  left  in  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere till  it  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  and  somewhat  crystalline  mass 
of  malic  acid.  From  the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash  {Sorbus  aucuparia), 
in  which  malic  acid  is  likewise  present  in  considerable  quantity,  especially 
at  the  time  they  begin  to  ripen,  the  acid  may  be  prepared  by  the  same 
process. 

Malic  acid  crystallizes  in  groups  of  colorless  prisms,  slightly  deliques- 
cent and  rerj  soluble  in  water  ;  alcohol  also  dissolves  it.  The  aqueous 
solution  has  an  agreeable  acid  taste :  it  becomes  mouldy  and  sjwils  by 
keeping. 

Malic  acid,  as  it  exists  in  plants,  and  as  obtained  from  active  tartaric 
add,  from  aspargin,  or  from  aspartic  acid  produced  from  the  latter,  exerts 
a  rotatory  action  on  polarized  light ;  [«]  ss  — 50 ;  but  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  inactive  aspartic  acid  (resulting  from  the  deoomi)osition  of 
fnmarimide),  Pasteur  has  obtained  a  modification  of  malic  acid  which 
is  optically  inactive.    Malic  acid  formed  from  succinic  add  is  also  inactive. 

Malic  acid  when  heated  gives  off  water  at  130O  C.  (2660  F.),  and  at  175© 
C.  (3470  P.)  a  distillate  of  maleio  add  and  maleic  anhydride,  while  fumario 
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acid  remains  behind  (p.  782).  By  slow  oxidation  with  a  oold  solution  of 
potassium  chromate,  it  is  converted  into  maleic  acid : — 

C4HA    +    O,    =    CO.    4-     H,0    +     C,H,0,. 

• 

Nitric  acid  readily  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid,  with  evolution  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

By  the  action  of  reducing  agents,  most  readily  by  heating  with  strong 
hydxiodic  acid,  malic  acid  is  reduced  to  succinic  acid ;  also  by  fermentation 
of  its  calcium  salt  in  contact  with  putrefying  cheese,  acetic  acid  and  car* 
bon  dioxide  being  also  produced  : — 

SC^H^O,    =     aC^H^O^    +     C^^O,    4-    2C0,    +     H,0. 

The  sodium  salt  of  bromomalio  acid,  C^H^BrCL,  obtained  by  boiling  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  dibromosucciuate,  (C^H^aBr^O^),  is  converted 
by  boiling  with  lime-water  into  the  calcium  salt  of  tartaric  acid,  C^H^Og : 

QHjBrOg    +    H,0    =    HBr    +    C^H^O, . 

Malic  acid  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  salts.  Those  formed  from  th* 
optically  active  acid  are  likewise  active,  some  being  dextro-,  others  levo* 
rotatory.  The  most  characteristic  of  the  malates  are  acid  (zmmomum  makae, 
C^H^(ifR^Of^,  which  crystallizes  remarkably  well,  and  lead  malate, 
CfH^PbOj.dAq.,  which  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  dissolves  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  warm  dilute  acids,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  brilliant 
silvery  crystals  containing  water.  By  this  character  the  acid  may  be  dis- 
tinguished. Acid  calcium  maiate^  Q^fifi9„Cfifi^  4~  3H,0,  is  also  a  very 
beautiful  salt,  freely  soluble  in  warm  water.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  sparingly  soluble  neyttrcU  malate  in  hot  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  leaving 
the  solution  to  cool. 

Diethtflic  malate,  Cfi^^C^U^fi^f  is  a  liquid  which  is  partially  decomposed 
by  distillation,  and  is  oonveited   by  acetyl   chloride  into  diethylie 

aoetomalate,  C,H3(0C,H,0) <^o"^h'  • 

Oxypyrotartario  Aold,  CjHgOg  =  C,H4(0H)<;^»^ ,  is  pro- 
duced by  boiling  dicyanhydrin,  CjHjCOHXCN).,  (p.  640)  with  alkalies. 
It  forms  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  melting 
at  1360  C.  (2750  F.). 

Isomeric  with  it  are  four  bibasic  acids  of  unknown  structure,  called  ita- 
malic,  citramalio,  mesamalic,  and  oxyglutaric  acids. 

Ita-  and  mesamalic  acids  are  formed  by  boiling  the  correspond- 
ing chloropyrotartario  acids  (p.  779)  with  water  or  solution  of  sodinm 
carbonate : — 

C,HaCl(CO,H),    +     H,0    =    HCl    +    C,H»(OH)(CO,H), . 

Both  form  deliquescent  crystals,  melting  at  60O  C.  (140©  F.). 

Citramalic  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  chlorocitra-* 
malic  acid,  C5H7CIO5  (formed  by  addition  of  hypochlorous  acid,  ClOH,  to 
citraconic  acid,  CaH^OJ.     It  is  a  deliquescent  mass. 

Oxyglutaric  acid,  C,Ht(0H)04,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrons 
acid  on  amidoglutaric  acid,  C5H,(NH,)04,  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  and 
is  converted  by  hydriodic  acid  into  glutaric  acid  (p.  778). 

AnUdogltaaric  acid,  or  Glutamic  acid,  CftH,(NH,)04  =  C,H5(NH,)<^«^  , 

occurs,  together  with  aspartic  acid,  in  the  molasses  of  sugar-beet,  and  is 
formed  by  boiling  albuminous  bodies  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  forma 
shining  rhombic  octohedrons,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in 
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alcobol  and  ether,  melting  with  partial  decomposition  at  140O  C.  (2840 
F.)-  It  unites  both  with  bases  and  with  acids,  and  is  converted  by  nitrous 
acid  into  oxjglutaric  acid. 

Ozyadipic  Acid,  CeH,o05=C4H/OH)<^Q*jj^  is  a  deliquescent  mass 
formed  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide  on  monobromadipic  acid. 

Ozymaleio  Add,  Cfifi^^  C^R{OE)<^q*^  ,  is  an  unsaturated  tri* 

atomic  and  bibasic  acid,  produced  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  bromo- 
maleio  acid  (p.  782).  It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  An  acid  isomeric  with  it  is  formed  from  brom- 
iflomaleic  acid. 


TBIATOMIC  AUD  TBIBA8IC  ACIDS. 

Only  one  saturated  acid  of  this  group  is  known,  viz. : 

Trioarballylio  Aold,  CeHgO-ssCsHjCCOjH),,  which  is  pro- 
duced :  1.  By  heating  allyl  tribromide,  CHjBr — CUBr — CHjBr,  with  potas- 
sium cyanide,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  tricyanhydrin  with  potash  : 

CH.(CN)  CH..CO,H 

I  .        __  I 

CH.( 


CH(CN)       +    3KH0    as    3CNK    +      CH.CO,H 
H,(CN)  '      CU,.CO,H 


h 


2.  By  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  aoonitio  acid,  Cgli^Og.  3.  By 
reduction  of  citric  acid,  G^HgO,,  with  hydriodic  acid. 

Tricarballylic  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  easily  solu* 
ble  in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  The  tricarballylates 
of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble  or  spar- 
ingly soluble.  The  ethylic  ether ^  CsHgCCO.OC^Ug),,  is  a  liquid  boiling  be- 
tween 2950  and  306©  C.  (5630-5810  F.). 

Tlie  following  tri basic  acids  are  unsaturated  comi)ounds : 

AC'onitic  Acid,  CeHgOeaCsHsCCO^H),,  exists  in  monk's-hood 
(Aconitum  Napellus),  and  other  plants  of  the  same  genus,  also  in  Equisetum 
fluviatUe,  and  is  one  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  dehydration  of  citric 
acid:  C^HA-HjO  =  C,H,0«. 

When  crystallized  citric  acid  is  heated  in  a  retort  till  it  begins  to  become 
colored,  and  to  undergo  decomposition,  and  the  fused,  glassy  product,  after 
cooling,  is  dissolved  in  water,  aconitic  acid  remains  as  a  white,  confusedly 
crystalline  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  converting  it  into  a  lead  salt, 
and  decomposing  the  latter  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

Aconitic  acid  crystallizes  in  small  laminae,  very  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether.  It  melts  at  140^  C.  (284P  F.),  and  decomposes  at  a  higher 
temperature  into  carbon  dioxide,  itaconic  acid,  and  citraconic  anhydride. 
Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  tricarballylic  acid. 

Aconitic  acid  forms  three  series  of  salts.  The  tertiary  lead-salt^ 
(CeH,0,),Pb3,  is  insoluble  in  water.  The  calcium  salt,  (C,H80,),Ca5-f-6H20, 
which  is  sparingly  soluble,  occurs  abundantly  in  the  expressed  juice  of 
monk's-hood  ;  the  magnesium  salt  in  that  of  Equisetum.  The  ethylic  ether^ 
C^HjOeCCjHj),,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  2360  c.  (466.80  F.). 
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The  iaomerio  acid,  aceconitio  aoid,  formed  by  the  action  of  sodiiiiD 
on  ethylic  monobrom acetate,  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  and  forms  salts 
differing  in  some  respects  from  the  aconitates. 

Chelidonlo  Aoid,  C^H^O^ss  C4H(CO,H)3,  occurs  as  a  calcium  salt, 
together  with  malic  and  fnmaric  acid^,  in  Uhdid&nivm  majus,  and  is  ex- 
tracted by  boiling  the  juice,  filtering,  adding  nitric  acid,  precipitating  with 
lead  nitrate,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  lead  salt  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles  containing  1  molecule  of  H^O,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  bromine- 
water,  yielding  oxalic  aoid,  bromoform,  and  pentabromacetone,  C^HBr^O. 


eoonic  Acid,  C7H40t=C4HO(CO,H)s  (oxychelidonicacid),  is  a 
tribasio  acid  existing  in  opium.  To  prepare  it,  the  liquid  obtained  by  ex- 
hausting opium  with  water,  is  neutralized  with  powdered  marble  and  pre- 
cipitated by  calcium  chloride  ;  and  the  calcium  meconate  thus  precipitated 
is  suspended  in  warm  water  and  treated  with  hydrochloric  aoid  ;  on  cool* 
ing,  impure  meoonic  acid  crystallises,  and  may  be  purified  by  rejieated 
treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  pure  acid  crystallizes  in  mica-like 
plates,  easily  soluble  in  boiling,  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  sol  able 
likewise  in  alcohol.  The  crystals  contain  €71140, -t- 3H,0,  and  give  ofiT 
their  water  at  lOOO ;  the  dehydrated  acid  melts  at  150O  C.  (302O  p.). 

Meconic  acid  forms  three  series  of  salts.  There  are  two  silver  meconaieM, 
one  yellow,  containing  C,HAg,Of ;  the  other  white,  consisting  of  CjU^gfij. 
Meconic  acid  produces  a  deep  red  color  with  ferric  salts.  By  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  it  is  converted  into  hydromeconic  add,  C^HioOf. 

Comenic  Acid,  C4H4O5,  is  a  product  of  decomposition  of  meoonio  acid. 
When  an  aqueous,  or,  letter,  a  hydrochloric  solution  of  meoonio  acid  is 
boiled,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  solution  now  contains  comenic 
acid,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling,  being  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water.  The  same  acid  may  be  obtained  by  heating  meconic  acid  to  200O  c. 
(392P  F.).  It  is  bibasic:  its  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation 
C,H40,=  CeHA-hC0^ 

Pyromeconic  or  Pyrocomenic  Acidy  C5H4O3,  is  a  monobasic  aoid, 
formed  by  submitting  either  comenic  or  meconic  acid  to  dry  distillation, 
one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved  in  the  former  case  and  two 
in  the  latter. 

Pyrocomenic  acid  is  a  weak  acid ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol : 
from  these  solutions  it  crystallizes  in  long  colorless  needles,  which  melt  at 
1200  C.  (2480  F.),  and  begin  to  sublime  at  the  boiling  point  of  water. 
Both  comenic  and  pyrocomenic  acids  exhibit  the  red  coloration  with  ferrio 
salt. 


Tetratomio  Acids. 

These  acids  may  be  derived  from  tetratomic  alcohols  by  substitntion  of 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  atoms  of  oxygen  for  a  corresponding  number  0/  . 
hydrogen  molecules : 

CHjOH        CHjOH        COOH 

CHOH        CHOH        CHOH 

CHOH        CHOH        CHOH 

CH,OH  COOH  COOH 

Erythrlte.  Erythritio  tioid  Tartaric  aoid 

(monobaBic).  (bibasic). 
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Only  one  tetratomic  acid  ha?,  however,  been  actually  formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  alcohol,  namely,  erythritic  acid,  C^H^O^,  from 
erythrite,  C^Hj^O^. 

The  known  tetratomic  acids  belonging  to  the  fatty  group  are— 


Erythritic  acid,  C^HgOj      monobasic. 

Dioxymal( 

Tartaric, 

Homotartario, 

Citric,  ^6^a^7      tribasic. 


rinc  acia,  u^iigUj      monooai 
malonic,    C3U4O0  'k 
'ic,  C^H^Og  >    bibasic. 

tartaric,     CgHgO,  y 


Brythritio  Aoid,  Cfifi^  =  C,H4(0H),.C0,H,  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  erythrite,  C^H^qO^  (p.  644),  in  aqueous  solution  in  contact  with  platinum 
black,  is  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass,  and  is  capable  of  forming  salts 
containing  2  equivalents  of  metal. 

Diozymalonio  Aoid,  CsH^O^sa  C(OH),<^,Q*y  ,  formed  by  the  action 

of  moist  silver  oxide  or  dibromomalonic  acid,  is  probably  identical  with 
the  hydrate  of  mesoxalio  acid  (p.  775). 

CHOH— CO,H  .  .^„. 

Tartaric  Aoid,  0^0,=-  |  =C,H,]  .^n  m  —This 

formula  includes  four  bibasic  acids,  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
certain  physical  properties,  especially  by  their  crystalline  forms,  and  their 
action  on  polarized  light — ^namely,  Dextrotartaric  acid,w  hich  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right ;  Levotartaric  acid,  which  turns 
it  to  the  left  with  equal  force ;  Paratar  tar  ic  orRacemic  acid,  which 
is  optically  inactive,  and  separable  into  equal  quantities  of  dextro-  and 
levotartaric  acids ;  and  an  inactive  variety  of  tartaric  acid,  which  is  not 
thus  separable. 

1.  Deztsotartabic  or  Ordinary  T/vRtaric  Acid. — This  is  the  acid  of 
grapes,  tamarinds,  pine-apples,  and  several  other  fruits,  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  state  of  an  acid  i)otassium-8alt ;  calcium  tartrate  is  also  occasionally 
met  with.  The  tartaric  acid  of  commerce  is  wholly  prepared  from  tartar 
or  argolf  an  impure  acid  potassium  tartrate,  deposited  from  wine,  or  rather 
from  grape-juice  in  the  act  of  fermentation.  This  substance  is  purified  by 
solution  in  hot  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  pipe-clay  and  animal  char- 
coal, to  remove  the  coloring  matter  of  the  wine,  and  subsequent  crystalli- 
zation :  it  then  constitutes  cream  of  tartar,  and  serves  for  the  preparation 
of  the  aoid.  The  salt  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  powdered  chalk  is 
added  as  long  as  effervescence  is  excited,  or  the  liquid  exhibits  an  acid  re- 
action ;  calcium  tartrate  and  neutral  potassium  tartrate  are  thereby  pro- 
duced, and  the  latter  is  separated  from  the  former,  which  is  insoluble,  by 
filtration.  The  solution  of  potassium  tartrate  is  then  mixed  with  excess 
of  calcium  chloride,  which  throws  down  all  the  remaining  acid  in  the  form 
of  calcium  salt ;  this  is  washed  and  added  to  the  former  portion,  and  the 
whole  is  digested  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
withdraw  the  base,  and  liberate  the  tartaric  acid.  The  filtered  solution  is 
cautiously  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  left  to  crystallize  in  a 
warm  place.  Liebig  found  that  tartaric  acid  is  artificially  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  milk  sugar. 

^  Tartaric  acid  forms  colorless,  transparent  monoclinic  prisms  often  of  large 
size ;  they  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  inodorous ;  they  dissolve  with 
great  facility  in  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  are  soluble  also  in  alcohol. 
The  solution  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  has  a  pure  acid  taste.  The 
aqueous  solution,  as  above  mentioned,  exhibits  right-handed  polarization. 
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This  solution  is  gradnallj  spoiled  by  keeping.  The  orjstallized  add  melts 
at  1350  C.  (2750  F.),  is  converted  at  170O  C.  (3380  F.)  into  optically  in- 
active mesotartaric  acid,  and  when  heated  for  some  time  to  I80O  C.  (3^^ 
F.)  gives  off  water,  and  yields  anhydrides  (p.  794).  Tartaric  acid  is  con- 
sumed in  large  quantities  by  the  calico-printer,  being  employed  to  evolve 
chlorine  from  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  in  the  production  of  white  or 
discharged  patterns  upon  a  colored  ground. 

Tartrates. — ^Tartaric  acid,  being  tetratomic  and  bibasic,  has  only  two 
hydrogen  atoms  replaceable  by  metals,  the  other  two  being  replaceable  by 
alcoholic  or  acid  radicles.  With  monad  metals  it  forms  acid  and  neatral 
salts,  C^HsM'O,,  and  C^H^M^O,  ;  with  dyad  metals,  neutral  salts,  C^H^If  O^ 
and  double  salts,  like  bario-potassic  tartrate^  CfifiB,O^.Cfi.^}Lfi^,  With 
triad  metals  it  forms  a  peculiar  class  of  salts,  best  known  in  the  case  of  the 
wUitnony-aalt  (p.  792). 

PotaBsium  Tartrates. — ^The  neatral  salt,  C^H^K^O^,  may  be  obtained 
by  neutralizing  cream  of  tartar  with  chalk,  as  in  the  preparation  of  the 
acid,  or  by  saturating  cream  of  tartar  with  potassium  carbonate ;  it  is  very 
soluble,  and  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  which  are 
permanent  in  the  air,  and  have  a  bitter,  saline  taste.     The  acid  salt,  or 
cream  of  tartar,  C4U5KOf ,  the  origin  and  preparation  of  which  have  been 
already  described,  forms  irregular  groups  of  small  transparent  or  trans- 
lucent prismatic  crystals  which  grate  between  the  teeth.     It  dissolves 
pretty  freely  in  boiling  water,  but  the  greater  part  separates  as  the  solution 
cools,  leaving  about  -^  or  less  dissolved  in  the  cold  liquid.     The  salt  has 
an  acid  reaction  and  a  sour  taste.    When  exposed  to  heat  in  a  close  vessel, 
it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  inflammable  gas,  leaving  a  mixture  of 
finely  divided  charcoal  and  pure  potassium  carbonate,  from  which  the  latter 
may  be  extracted  by  water.    Cream  of  tartar  is  almost  always  produced 
when  tartaric  acid  in  excess  is  added  to  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  s 
potassium-salt,  and  the  whole  agitated. 

Sodium  Ta  rtrates. — Two  of  these  salts  are  known— «  neutral  stdt, 
C^H^NajO,  +  2Aq. ;  and  an  acid  scUt,  CjHjNaO,  -|-  Aq.  Both  are  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizable.  Tartaric  acid  and  sodium  bicarbon- 
ate form  the  ordinary  effervescing  draughts. 

P^taisium  and  Sodium  tgrtrate;  Rochdie  or  Seignette  salt,  C^H^KNaOj+iAq. 
— This  beautiful  salt  is  made  by  neutralizing  a  hot  solution  of  cream  of 
tartar  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  evaporating  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
syrup.  It  separates  in  large  transjMtrent  rhombic  prisms  with  hemihedral 
faces  ;  they  effloresce  slightly  in  the  air,  and  dissolve  in  1^  parts  of  oold 
water.  Acids  precipitate  cream  of  tartar  from  the  solution.  Rochelle  salt 
has  a  mild  saline  taste,  and  is  used  as  a  purgative. 

Ammonium  Tartrates, — ^The  9i«utra/  tartrate  is  h  aolnhle  and  eifflor«s- 
oent  salt,  containing  C4H4(NH4)20s  +  Aq.  The  acid  tartrate,  G4Hj(NH4)(V> 
closely  resembles  ordinary  cream  of  tartar.  A  salt  analogoos  to  Rocfaells 
salt  also  exists,  having  ammonium  in  place  of  sodium. 

The  tartrates  of  calcium^  barium,  strontium,  magnesiitm,  and  of  most  of  the 
heavy  metals,  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water. 

Potaasio-antimonious  Tartrate,  or  Tartar  emeftc,  is  easily  made 
by  boiling  antimony  trioxide  in  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  :  it  is  deposited 
from  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution  in  rhombic  octohedrons,  which  dis- 
solve without  decomposition  in  15  parts  of  cold  and  3  of  boiling  water, 
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and  hare  an  acrid,  extremely  disagreeable  metallic  tasto.  The  Bolntion  is 
deoompoeed  by  both  acids  and  alkalies :  the  former  throws  down  a  mix- 
tare  of  cream  of  tartar  and  antimony  trioxide,  and  the  latter  the  trioxide, 
which  is  again  dissolved  by  great  excess  of  the  reagent.  Solphnretted 
liydrogen  separates  all  the  antimony  in  the  state  of  trisalphide.  The  dry 
salt  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  yields  a  globule  of  metallic 
antimony.  The  crystals  contain  2C4H4K(SbO)Of  4*  ^^-t  the  group  SbO 
acting  as  a  univalent  radicle,  and  replacing  one  atom  of  hydrogen.  When 
dried  at  lOOO,  they  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  20<P  C. 
C3920  F.)  an  additional  molecule  of  water,  leaving  the  compound,  04!!^ 
(SbO)05,  which  has  the  constitution  of  a  salt,  not  of  tartaric,  but  of  tar- 
trelic  acid,  Cfifi^  Nevertheless,  when  dissolved  in  water,  the  crystals 
again  take  up  the  elements  of  water,  and  reproduce  the  original  salt. 

An  analogous  compound,  containing  arsenic  in  place  of  antimony,  haa 
been  obtained.    It  has  the  same  crystalline  form  as  tartar  emetic. 

A  solution  of  tartaric  acid  dissolves  ferric  hydrate  in  large  quantity, 
forming  a  brown  liquid,  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  dries  up  by  gentle 
beat  to  a  brown,  transparent,  glassy  substance,  destitute  of  all  traces  of 
crystallization.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  alkalies,  either  fixed  or  volatile.  Indeed,  tartaric  acid,  added 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  a  solution  of  ferric  oxide,  or  alumina,  entirely  pre- 
vents the  precipitation  of  the  bases  by  excess  of  ammonia.  Tartrate  and 
ammoniacal  tartrate  of  iron  are  used  in  medicine,  these  compounds  having 
a  less  disagreeable  taste  than  most  of  the  iron  preparations. 

Solutions  of  tartaric  acid  give  with  lime  and  baryta-water,  and  with  lead 
acetate,  white  precipitates,  which  dissolve  in  excess  of  the  acid ;  with 
neutral  calcium  and  barium  salts  no  change  is  produced.  Silver  nitrate 
produces  in  neutral  tartrates  a  white  precipitate  of  silver  tartrate,  which 
dissolves  in  ammonia.  On  gently  heating  the  ^solution,  a  bright  metallic 
deposit  of  silver  is  formed.  The  reaction  of  tartaric  acid  with  solutions  of 
potassium  salts  has  been  already  noticed. 

Tartaric  Ethers. — 1.  Tartaric  acid  forms,  with  monatomic  alcohol- 
radicles,  acid  and  neutral  ethers,  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  atums  of 
batie  hydrogen  in  its  molecule  is  replaced  by  an  alcohol-radicle.  These 
compounds  may  be  formulated  as  follows  : — 

<CA){S^,fe.      <^«'^'>|i|^H.      ^''•"'^{(CoiH.), 
TArtario  aoid.         Aold  ethyl  tartrnte.       Neutral  etbyl  tartrate. 

The  acid  ethers  are  monobasic  acids,  formed  by  the  direct  action  of  tartaric 
acid  on  the  respective  alcohols  ;  the  neutral  ethers  are  formed  by  passing 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  tartaric  aoid  in  an  alcohol.  Further 
by  treating  these  neutral  ethers  with  chlorides  of  acid  radicles,  other  neu- 
tral ethers  are  formed,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  alcoholic  hydrogen- 
atoms  are  replaced  by  acid  radicles.*  In  this  manner  are  formed  such 
compounds  as  the  following  :— 

fOH  (OC,H,0 

(C,H,)  {  OC.H,0  (C,H,)  I  OC,H,0 

( (COjCjHs),  ( (CO-C^Hj),  _     _ 

Ethyl-aeeto-tartrate.         Ethyl-nceto-benxo-  Ethyl-iuccino- 

tartrate.  tartrate. 

The  alcoholic  hydrogen  in  these  neutral  ethers  may  be  replaced  by  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 

•  P  e  r  k  i  n ,  Ohem.  Soe.  Journ.  [2],  v.  180. 
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2.  There  are  also  bibasic  tartaric  ethers  formed  hy  replaoing  the  alooholie 
hydrogen  of  tartaric  acid  with  acid  radicles ;  e.  g., 

(wJ^H^o       <c.H,){(o§«f.       (CA){Eg^3>: 

Benzot»ircarie  aoid.  I>iaoetotartarie  Aoid.         DinitroUrtario  aeid. 

3.  Lastly,    tartaric  acid  forms  ethers  with  glycol,  glycerin,  mannite, 
glucose,  and  other  polyatomic  alcohols. 

Dinitrotartaric   acid,  C,H2(0.N0,),^^'„ ,  in  which  both  the  alcoholic 

hydrogen-atoms  of  tartaric  acid  are  replaced  by  N0„  is  formed  by  diasoW- 
ing  finely  paWerixed  tartaric  acid  in  strong  nitric  acid  and  adding  sal- 
pharic  acid :  it  then  separates  as  a  Jelly,  which  dries  np  to  a  white  shining 
mass.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  when  heated  yields  tar- 
tronic  aoid  (p.  786). 

Tartaric  Anhydrides, — ^When  crystallized  tartaric  acid  is  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  about  204^^  G.  (399. 20  F.),  it  melts,  loses  water,  and 
yields  in  succession  three  different  anhydrides,  viz. : — 

Ditartaric  or  Tartralic  acid        .         C,HioOii  =  2CJ[fi^  —  H,0 

Xartrelic  acid      .         •         •         *cr'FfA     ^—    r*  ii  n  h  c\ 

Insoluble  tartaric  anhydride      .     f  ^*^^y»   —    ^4"«"«  —  "t" 

The  first  two  are  soluble  in  water,  and  form  salts  which  have  properties 
completely  different  from  those  of  ordinary  tartaric  acid.  The  third  is  a 
white  insoluble  powder.  All  three,  in  contact  with  water,  slowly  psss 
into  ordinary  tartaric  acid. 

Tartaric  acid,  subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  is  resolved  into  car- 
bon dioxide  and  pyrotartaric  acid,  CjH^O^. 

When  tarUrio  acid  is  heated  to  204.60  C.  (400.10  F.),  with  excess  of 
potassium  hydroxide,  it  is  resolved,  without  charring  or  secondary  decom- 
position, into  oxalic  and  acetic  acids,  which  remain  in  union  with  the  luue, 
and  undergo  decomposition  at  a  much  higher  temperature  :-^ 

^♦H^O,     +     2KH0     a=    CjKHO^    +     C,H,KO,    +    2H,0 . 
Turtario  Aoid  potas-         Potasisittm 

aoid.  siuin  oxalate.  acetate. 

2.  Lbvotabtakic  Acid. — ^This  acid  resembles  dextrotartaric  acid  in  eveiy 
respect,  except  that  it  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left,  and  that 
its  salts,  as  well  as  the  acid  itself,  though  isomorphons  with  the  corre- 
sponding dextro-tartrates,  contain  oppositely  situated  hemihedral  &oes 
(see  below). 

3.  Pabatabtabic  or  Racbmic  Acid. — This  acid  occurs,  together  with 
ordinary  tartaric  acid,  in  the  grapes  cultivated  in  certain  districts  of  the 
Upper  Rhine  and  in  the  Voeges.  To  separate  it,  the  mother  liquor  of  the 
argol,  obtained  from  these  grapes,  is  boiled  with  chalk,  the  calcium  salt 
which  separates  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  evap- 
orated to  the  crystallizing  point.  The  crystals  of  racemio  acid  being  efllor- 
escent,  are  easily  separated  by  mechanical  means  from  the  shining  ciystsls 
of  ordinary  tartaric  acid. 

Racemic  acid  may  be  formed  artificially  by  oxidizing  mannite,  dulcite, 
or  mucic  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  synthetically  by  boiling  glyoxal  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  : 
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COH 

I  +    2CNH    +    4H,0 


;0H 


CH(OH)— CO,H 
2NH,  +    I 

CH(OH)— CO,H 


farther,  together  with  inactive  tartaric  acid,  by  boiling  dibromosacoinio 
acid  with  silver  oxide  and  water : — 


CHBr— CO,H 

I  +    2AgOH 

CHBiv-CO,H 


CH(OH)— CO,H 
2AgBr    +      I 

CH(OH)— CO,H 


Fig.  168. 


most  readily,  however,  by  heating  ordinary  tartaric  acid  with  about  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  water  to  170Q-180O  C.  (3380-3500  F.)  in  sealed 
vessels,  the  dextrotartaric  acid  being  thereby  completely  converted  into 
inactive  tartaric  and  racemic  acids,  which  may  be  separated  by  crystalli- 
zation, the  racemic  acid  being  much  the  less  sol  able  of  the  two. 

The  conversion  of  tartaric  acid  into  racemic  acid  was  originally  effected 
by  Pas  tear,  by  heating  ethyl  tartrate  or  cinchonine  tartrate  to  about  171^ 
C.  (3380  P.).  On  repeatedly  boiling  the  product  with  water,  and  mixing 
the  cooled  solution  with  excess  of  calcium  chloride,  a  considerable  precipi- 
tate of  calcium  racemate  is  obtained. 

Racemic  acid  crystallizes  with  1  molecule  of  water  in  rhombic  prisms, 
which  give  off  their  water  at  lOOO.  It  is  somewhat  less  soluble  in  water 
than  ordinary  tartaric  acid,  and  has  no  action  on  polarized  light.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  compound  of  dextro-  and  levotartaric  acids  in  equal  quantities, 
and  may  be  resolved  into  those  acids  through  the  medium  of  some  of  its 
double  salts. 

When  racemic  acid  is  saturated  with  potash  or  soda,  or  any  other  single 
base,  a  salt  is  obtained,  all  the  cr3r6tals  of  which  are  identical  in  term  and 
in  physical  properties  ;  but  by  saturat- 
ing racemic  acid  with  two  bases,  as  with 
soda  and  ammonia,  or  by  mixing  the 
raoemates  of  sodium  and  of  ammonium 
in  equivalent  proportions,  and  evapo- 
rating the  solution,  crystals  of  a  double 
salt,  C^H^OfNaCNH)^,  are  obtained,  anal- 
ogous to  Rochelle  salt,  the  form  of  which 
is  shown  in  fig.  175.  It  is  a  right  rect- 
angular prism,  P,  M,  T,  having  its  late- 
ral edges  replaced  by  the  faces  6',  and 
the  intersection  of  these  latter  faces  with 
the  face  T  replaced  by  a  face  A.  If  the 
crystal  were  holohedral,  there  would  be 

eight  of  these  A  faces,  four  above  and  four  below ;  but,  as  the  figures 
show,  there  are  but  four  of  them,  placed  alternately.  Moreover,  these 
hemihedral  faces  occupy  in  dilferent  crystals  of  the  salt,  not  similar  but 
opposite  or  symmetricid  positions,  the  one  kind  of  crystal  being,  as  it 
were,  the  reflected  image  of  the  other. 

Further,  by  carefully  picking  out  these  two  kinds  of  crystals  and  dis- 
solving them  separately  in  water,  solutions  are  obtained,  which,  at  the 
same  degree  of  concentration,  exert  equal  and  opposite  actions  upon  polar- 
ized light,  the  one  deflecting  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right,  the 
other  by  an  equal  amount  to  the  left.  Moreover,  the  solutions  of  the 
right-  and  left-handed  crystals,  when  evaporated,  yield  crystals,  each  of 
its  own  kind  only  ;  and  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  these  crystals  with 
calcium  chloride,  calcium  salts  are  obtained  which,  when  decomposed  by 
BQlphuric  acid,  yield  adds  agreeing  with  each  other  in  composition  and 
in  iivwy  other  respect,  excepting  that  their  crystalline  forms  exhibit  op- 
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posite  hemihedral  modifications,  and  their  solations,  when  rednoed  to  the 
same  degree  of  concentration,  exert  eqaal  and  opposite  effects  on  polarized 
light.  One  of  these  acids  is  in  fact  dextrotartaric,  the  other  Ioto- 
tartaric  acid.  A  mixture  of  eqaal  parts  of  these  two  acids  has  no 
longer  the  slightest  effect  on  polarized  light,  and  is  in  every  respect  iden- 
tical with  racemic  acid. 

4.  Inactiyb  Tabtabic  Acin  or  Mssotastabic  Acid,  is  formed  hy  oxidiz- 
ing sorbin  (p.  651)  with  nitric  acid ;  also,  together  with  racemic  acid, 
from  dibromosuccinio  acid,  and  from  glyoxal  (p.  702);  but  it  is  most  easily 
prepared  by  heating  ordinary  tartaric  acid  with  a  little  water  to  1650  C. 
(3290  F.J  for  two  days.  It  is  separated  from  unaltered  tartaric  acid,  and 
from  simultaneously  formed  racemic  acid,  by  converting  it  into  the  acid 
potassium  salt,  which  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

Inactive  tartaric  acid  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  ordinary  tar- 
taric or  rac«dkiio  acid  (10  parts  of  it  dissolve  in  8  parts  of  water  at  15^  C. 
(590  F.)).  It  (loes  not  deflect  the  plane  of  polarization,  but  differs  from 
racemic  acid  in  not  being  resolvable  into  the  two  active  acids.  When 
heated  to  170O  C.  (J380  F.),  however,  it  is  converted  into  dextrotartark 
acid. 

HoMOTABTAEio  AciD,  Cfifi^  =  CeH/OH),<;^^«^  ,  of  which  voiy  UtUe 

is  known,  is  formed  from  dibromopyrotartaric  acid. 

RhodixoDio  Aold,  Cfifi^. — When  potassium  is  heated  in  a  stream  of 
dry  carbon  monoxide,  the  latter  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity,  and  a  black 
porous  substance  generated,  which,  according  to  Brodie,  contains  COE,. 
Brought  in  contact  with  water  it  decomposes  with  great  violence,  and  even 
the  dry  substance  occasionally  explodes ;  when  anhydrous  alcohol  a 
poured  upon  it,  a  great  elevaiion  of  temperature  ensues,  but  the  decom- 
position is  far  less  violent  than  with  water.  The  product  of  this  reaction 
id  potassium  rhodizonate,  which  remains  as  a  red  powder,  insoluble  in 
alix>hol,  but  soluble  in  water  with  a  deep  red  color.  This  salt  probably 
contains  C^H^Og. 

When  solution  of  potassium  rhodizonate  is  boiled,  it  becomes  orange- 
yellow  from  decomposition  of  the  aoid,  and  is  then  found  to  contain  fhM 
potash,  and  a  salt  of  Croconio  acid,  Cfifi^.  This  acid  can  be  iso- 
lated ;  it  is  yellow,  easily  crystallizable,  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 
It  is  likewise  bibasic. 

Cltrlo  Acid,  C^H A  =  C,H,(OH),(CO,H),.— This  acid  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  the  juice  of  lemons  ;  it  is  found  in  many  other 
fruits,  as  in  gooseberries,  currants,  etc.,  in  conjunction  with  malic  acid. 
To  prepare  it,  the  juice  is  allowed  to  ferment  a  short  time,  in  order  thzt 
mucilage  and  other  impurities  may  separate  and  subside ;  the  clear  liquor  is 
then  carefully  saturated  with  chalk,  whereby  insoluble  calcium  citrate  is 
produced.    This  is  thoroughly  washed,  decomposed  by  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  water,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  eva- 
porated to  a  small  bulk,  and  left  to  crystallize.     The  product  is  drained 
from  the  mother-liquor,  redissolved,  digested  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
again  concentrated  to  the  crystalliiing  point.    The  acid  has  not  yet  been 
obtained  by  any  synthetical  process. 

Citric  aoid  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms.  The  crystals  whidi  sepa- 
rate by  spontaneous  evaporation  from  a  cold  saturated  solution,  are  trime- 
tric  prisms,  containing  C^Ufi^.H^O,  whereas  those  which  are  deposited 
from  a  hot  solution  have  a  different  form,  and  oontain  2C0HgO,.H,O.— 
Citric  acid  has  a  pure  and  agreeable  acid  taste,  and  dissolves,  with  great 
ease,  in  both  hot  and  cold  water ;  the  solution  strongly  reddens  litmuSi 
and  when  long  kept,  is  subject  to  spontaneous  chango.    Citric  add,  when 
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brought  in  contact  with  putrid  flesh  as  a  ferment,  yields  butjric  acid  and 
small  quantities  of  succinio  acid.  It  is  entirely  decomposed  when  heated 
"with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  :  the  latter  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid. 
Caustic  potash,  at  a  high  temperature,  resolves  it  into  acetic  and  oxalic 
acids.  The  alkaline  citrates,  treated  with  chlorine,  yield  chloroform,  to- 
gether with  other  products. 

Citric  acid  is  tetratomic  and  tribasic.  With  potassium  it  forms  a  neutral 
aalt  containing  C^fifij,  and  two  acid  salts  containing  respectively 
Cf  Hf  K^Oy  and  CgUyKO^;  and  similar  salts  with  the  other  alkali-metals.  With 
dyad  metals  it  chiefly  forms  salts  in  which  two  or  three  hydrogen-atoms 
iu  the  molecule  C^ UgOy,  are  replaced  by  metals  :  with  cadcium,  for  example, 
it  forms  the  salts  CeU^CaO,  +  U,0  and  (G«HfO,),Ca,  +  H,0.  With  lead  it 
forms  two  salts  similar  in  constitution  to  the  calcium  salts,  and  likewise  a 
tetraplumbic  salt  containing  (C^H50,),Pbs.PbHgO.. 

The  citrates  of  the  alkali-melcUs  are  soluble,  and  crystallize  with  greater 
or  less  facility ;  those  of  barium,  strontiumf  caldumf  lead,  and  silver  are  in- 
Boluble. 

Citric  acid  resembles  tartaric  acid  in  its  relations  to  ferric  oxide,  pre- 
venting the  precipitation  of  that  substance  by  excess  of  ammonia.  The 
citrate  obtained  by  dissolving  hydrated  ferric  oxide  in  solution  of  citric 
acid,  dries  up  to  a  pale-brown,  transparent,  amorphous  mass,  which  is  not 
very  soluble  in  water ;  an  addition  of  ammonia  increases  the  solubility. 
Citrate  and  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  are  used  as  medicinal  preparations. 

Citric  add  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  tartaric  acid :  the  fraud  is  easily 
detected  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  little  cold  water,  and  adding  to  the 
solution  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  acetate.  If  tartaric  acid  be  present, 
a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  cream  of  tartar  will  be  produced  on  agi- 
tation. Citric  acid  is  further  distinguished  from  tartaric  acid  by  the 
characters  of  its  calcium  salt.  An  aqueous  solution  of  citric  acid  is  not 
precipitated  by  lime-water  in  the  cold,  but  on  boiling  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
consisting  of  tricaloic  citrate,  insoluble  in  potash-lye  Calcium  tartrate, 
on  the  other  hand,  dissolves  in  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  as 
a  jelly  on  boiling. 

Citric  acid  forms  ethers  in  which  1,  2,  or  3  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced 
by  methyl  and  other  monad  alcohol-radicles.  The  neutral  ethers  are  formed 
by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  citric 
acid.  The  trimethyUc  ether,  OJ&^(fiR){CO^.CU^),  la  crystalline ;  the  triethylic 
ether  boihi,  with  partial  decomposiUon,  at  about  280O  C.  (5360  F.). 

By  treating  these  neutral  ethers  with  acetyl  chloride,  the  alcoholic  hy- 
drogen may  also  be  replaced,  and  triethylic  acetocitrate,  C^H/O. 
CjHjOXCOjCjHj),,  produced,  which  boils  at  2880  C.  (550.4O  F.).  By 
treating  the  same  ethers  with  nitric  acid,  the  alcoholic  hydrogen  may  be 
replaced  by  MO^ 


Pentatomio  Aolds. 


Of  these  only  one  is  known,  viz.,  the  bibasic  acid-^ 

Aposorbio  acid,  CjAgOy  =s C,H,(OH),<[^^«y  ,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  trioxypyrotartaric  acid.  It  is  produced  by  oxidizing  sorbin 
with  nitric  acid,  and  crystallizes  in  small  laminae,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
and  melting  with  decomposition  at  about  11(K>  C.  (230^  F  ). 

67* 
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Hexatomlo  Aolds. 

aiTi43oaio  Aold,  CcHj^O7=aC(H0(OH)g.CO,H,  is  obtained  by  oxi- 
dizing  grape-sugar  with  chlorine  water  and  removing  the  chlorine  with 
silver  oxide.  It  is  a  non-crjstallizable  STmp,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  monobasic.  Its  calcium  and  barium 
salts  and  the  ethylio  ether  crystallize  well ;  the  formula  of  the  calcium 
salt  is  (CeHu07),Ca  +  2H,0. 

Mannitic  Acid,  C^H^fij  ^  C^U.(OK)yCOin,  is  produced  by  oxi- 
dation of  mannite,  C^Hj^O^,  under  the  influence  of  platinum  black,  it  is  a 
gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Accord- 
ing to  its  mode  of  formation  it  might  be  expected  to  be  monobasic : 

Mannite,  CH,0H-^CH0H)4— CH,OH 

Mannitic  acid,  CH,OH— (CHOH)^— COOH ; 

but  from  the  obseryations  of  Gorup-Besanez,  who  discovered  it,  it  appear* 
to  be  bibasic,  its  potassium  salt  containing  C^ HjgKO,,  and  the  calcium  salt, 
CeHioCaO^. 

Saooharic  Acid,  C,H,o08  =  (C4H,)|^^^)^j^=i 

CO.OH— (CH0H)4— CO.OH.— This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilate 
nitric  acid  on  cane  sugar,  glucose,  milk-sugar,  and  mannite,  and  is  often 
formed  in  the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid,  being,  from  its  superior  solubility, 
found  in  the  mother  liquor  from  which  the  oxalic  acid  has  crystallized.  It 
may  be  made  by  heating  together  1  part  of  sugar,  2  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and 
10  parts  of  water.  When  the  reaction  seems  terminated,  the  acid  liquid  is 
diluted  and  neutralized  with  chalk ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  mixed  with  lead 
acetate ;  and  the  insoluble  lead  saccharate  is  washed,  and  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  acid  slowly  crystallizes  from  a  solution  of 
syrupy  consistence  in  long  colorless  needles ;  it  has  a  sour  taste,  and  forms 
soluble  salts  with  lime  and  baryta.  When  mixed  with  silver  nitrate  it 
gives  no  precipitate,  but,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  a  white  insoluble 
substance  separates,  which,  on  gently  warming  the  whole,  is  reduced  to 
metallic  silver,  the  vessel  being  lined  with  a  smooth  and  brilliant  coating 
of  the  metal.  I^itric  acid  converts  saccharic  into  oxalic  and  dextrotartario 
acids. 

There  are  two  potassium  saecharaieSy  containing  CfH^Og  and  C(H,KfO,; 
the  silver-salt  contains  Cfi^Agfi^ ;  the  hariumy  magnesium^  riitc,  and  oodbuaa 
salts  have  the  composition  C,HgM"Of ;  and  there  are  two  ethylie  ethers,  con- 
taining C,Hg(C,H5)0g  and  C,Hg(C,H5),0g.  In  these  compounds  saccharie 
acid  appears  to  be  bibasic,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  constitution,  and 
mode  of  formation ;  the  composition  of  tlie  lead-salts,  however,  seems  to 
show  that  it  is  sexbasio  as  well  as  hexatomic,  for  Heints  has  obtained  a 
lead-salt  containing  CgH^PbiO, ;  but  the  composition  of  the  lead  sacoharat«6 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared. 

Diethylic  Saccharate,  C^H^(0H)4<;^^»;^^  ,  is*  crystaUine,  and  eMilj 

soluble  in  water.    Ammonia  converts  it  into  the  amide  G4H4(OH)4(CO. 
NHg),  which  is  a  white  powder.    The  ether,  treated  with  acetyl  chloride, 

yields  the  tetracetylic  compound  C4H4(O.C,H,0)4<;^q»'S«2»  . 


_  _  nolo  Acid,  CgHjoOg  =r  C4H4(OII)4(CO,H)„  isomeric  with  saccharic 
acid,  is  produced,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  by  the 
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action  of  rather  dilate  nitric  acid  on  sngar  and  gum..  It  may  be  easily 
prepared  by  heating  together  in  a  flask  or  retort,  1  part  of  milk-sugar  or 
^um,  4  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  1  part  of  water  ;  the  mucio  acid  is  after- 
'wards  collected  upon  a  filter,  washed  and  dried.  It  has  a  slightly  soar 
taste,  and  reddens  vegetable  colors.  It  requires  for  solution  66  parts  of 
boiling  water.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  the 
isomeric  paramuoic  acid.  By  boiling  with  nitric  acid  it  is  resolved 
into  oxalic  and  racemio  acids.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding,  among 
other  products,  pyromuoio  acid,  C5H4O, : 

CaHioO,    «    C,H,0,    +    CO,    +    3H,0. 

Mucic  acid  is  bibasic,  yielding  for  the  most  part  neutral  salts  containing 
C^UglifOo  and  C, Hgli'^Os ;  with  the  alkali-metals  it  also  forms  acid  salts, 
anch  as  C^H^KOg. 

The  neutral  potassium  and  ammonium  salts  crystallize  well,  and  are 
bnt  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  ;  the  acid  salts  are  easily  soluble.  The 
neutral  ammonium  salt  is  resolved  by  heat  into  ammonia,  water,  and  pyr- 
rol, C^HjN. 

LHethylic  MuccUe,  C4H4(OH)4(CO,.C,H5),,  obtained  by  heating  mucio  acid 
with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  hot  water,  melts 
at  1580  c.  (3I6.4P  F.),  and  is  converted  by  acetyl  chloride  into  the  tetra- 
cetyl  compound,  Cfi^(0,C^Efi)^{CO^.Cfi^)i,  which  melts  at  1770  C. 
(350.60  F.). 

Deozallc  or  Raoemo-oarbonlo  Acid,  Cfifi^,  probably 
&s:  C,U,(0U),(C0,H)3,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on 
ethylic  oxalate : 

3C,H,04    -f    4H,    «B3    3HgO.  +    Cfifi^. 

Deoxalic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  being  resolved,  on  evapo- 
ration of  its  aqueous  solution,  into  racemic  and  glyoxylic  acids  : 

C,H,0^    B    C^H^Oe    +    C,H,0,. 

The  acid  is  essentially  tribasic,  its  ammonium  salt  having  the  composition 
CgHjCNH  J,Og  +  H,0  ;  but  it  also  forms  salts  in  which  4  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen (one  alcoholic)  are  replaced  by  metal,  the  silver  salt  being  CgH^Ag^O, 
+  Efi,  and  the  barium  salt  CgH^Ba^Og  -j-  SH^O.  By  the  action  of  acetic 
acid  on  its  potassium  salt  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  Lowig's  deox- 
alic  acid,  CJ&fi^ : 

2CeH80,    B    CAO,    +    2C5H,08. 

This  last  acid,  C,H(0H),.(C0,H)„  forms  large  colorless  crystals,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  tribasic.  Heated  with  water  to 
1000,  it  is  resolved  into  racemic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide : 

C^H^O,    =■    Cjafi^    +    COg. 


Pyromucxc  Acid  and  its  Derivatives, 

Pyromuoio  Aoid,  C5H4O,  «=  C^HjO.COOH,  is  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  mucic  acid,  or  more  advantageously  by  boiling  furfurol  with 
water  and  recently  precipitated  silver  oxide  ;  the  silver  is  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  aoid,  the  filtrate  evaporated,  and  the  pyromucic  acid  purified 
by  crystallization  from  dilute  alcohol. 

Pyromucic  acid  crystallizes  in  colorless  laminse  or  needles,  easily  soluble 
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in  water,  especially  if  hot,  moderately  solable  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at 
1340  C.  (273.20  F.),  and  sublimes  at  lOOO.  It  is  monobasic.  The  silver 
salt,  CjH,0,Ag,  crystallizes  in  lamina ;  the  barium  talt^  (Cfifi^^A,  fomu 
crystals  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  ethylic  etkw^  C^HgO^.C,!!^,  obtained 
by  distilling  the  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  is  a  crystaUine 
mass,  melting  at  340  C.  (93.20  F.),  and  boiling  at  2080-2100  C.  (406.4Q- 
4100  F.).  The  chloride,  C4liaO.COCl,  produced  by  distilling  pyromucic  acid 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  boils  at  170O  G.  (3680  p.),  and  is  converted 
by  ammonia  into  the  amide,  C^HgO.CONH,,  a  crystaUine  substanoey  soluble 
in  water,  and  melting  at  130O  G.  (2660  p.). 

Barium  pyromncate,  distilled  with  soda-lime,  yields  tetraphenol, 
C4H4O,  or  G  J1,0.0U  (4-carbon  phenol),  as  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at 
320  C.  (89.60  F.). 

Isopyromucic  acid,  C5H4O,,  is  produced,  together  with  pyromucic  aoid, 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  mucic  acid,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  latter 
by  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water.  It  sublimes  below  lOOO  in 
white  laminae,  which  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air,  melt  at  820  C. 
(179.60  F.),  dissolve  very  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Carbopyrrolamide,  CjHgN,0 « C^Hjk:^^^^  ,  produced  by  dry 

distillation  of  ammonium  pyromuoate,  forms  white  shining  lamina,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  1730  C.  (343.4P  F.),  and  does 
not  resolidify  till  cooled  to  1330  G.  (271.40  F.).  By  boiling  with  water  it 
is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  carbopyrrolio  acid : 

CANjO    +    H,0    «    NH,    +    CjHjNO,. 

Garbopyrrolic  acid,  C^Hg^^^     ,  crystallizes  in  small  prisms, 

sublimes  at  about  190O  G.  (3740  F.),  and  is  decomposed  by  sudden  heating 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  pyrrol : 

CjHjNO,    s    CO,    +    C^H^N. 

Barium  carbopyrrolate  crystallises  in  large  lamina. 

Pyrrol,  C3H5N,  is  a  weak  base  occurring  in  coal-tar  oil  and  in  bone-oil, 
and  producible  by  distillation  of  ammonium  pyromucate  and  of  carb(v 
pyrrolic  acid.  It  may  be  prepared  from  bone-oil  by  dissolving  out  the 
basic  constituents  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  submitting  the  acid  solution 
to  prolonged  boiling,  whereby  the  stronger  bases  are  retained,  while  the 
pyrrol  distils  over.  The  distillate  is  heated  with  solid  potassium  hydrox- 
ide, when  the  pyrrol  combines  slowly  with  the  alkali,  admixed  impuritiei 
being  volatilized.  On  dissolving  the  potassium  compound  in  water,  the 
pyrrol  separates  on  the  surface  as  an  oily  liquid.  Pyrrol  is  colorless,  in- 
soluble in  water  and  alkalies,  slowly  soluble  in  acids  :  it  has  an  ethereal 
odor  resembling  that  of  chloroform,  a  specific  gravity  ss  1,077,  and  boils 
at  1330  G.  (271. 40  p.).  It  is  easily  reoognized  by  the  purple  color  which 
it  imparts  to  fir-wood  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

By  heating  an  acid  solution  of  pyrrol,  a  red,  flaky  substance,  pyrrol-red, 
is  produced,  containing  G^Hi^NjO,  the  formation  of  which  ia  represented 
by  the  following  equation  :•— 

SGAN    +    Bfi    ^    CuHj^NjO    +    NH, . 

Furfurol,  C5H4O,  a«  C4H,0.C0H.— This  compound,  which  is  the 
aldehyde  of  pyromucic  acid,  is  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  sugar, 
and  by  distilling  bran  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  zinc  chloride.  To 
prepare  it,  1  part  of  bran  is  mixed  with  1  part  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted 
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with  3  parts  of  water,  and  the  distillate  is  saturated  with  sodium  carhon- 
ate,  mixed  with  common  salt,  and  distilled.  '  On  adding  common  salt  to 
this  second  distillate,  the  furfurol  separates  from  the  watery  liquid  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  oil. 

Furfurol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  agreeable  odor^  somewhat  like 
that  of  oil  of  cassia.  It  boils  at  1620  C.  (323.60  F.),  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1.164,  vapor-density  bs  3.493  (referred  to  air),  dissolves  in  12  parts  of 
water  at  13^  C.  (56.4°  F.),  very  easily  in  alcohol. 

Furfurol,  like  other  aldehydes,  unites  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  form- 
ing a  crystalline  compound,  C5H40,.SO,NaH,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  is  converted  by  sodium  amalgam  into  an  alcohol,  viz.,  furfuryl 
alcohol,  CjH^O,.  By  oxidation  with  silver  oxide,  it  is  converted  into 
pyromucic  acid,  and  by  nitric  acid  into  oxalic  acid.  With  ammonia  it 
forms  furfur  amide:   3C5H^O,  +  2NH5  =  (C^H«0),N,  +  3H4O. 

Furfuryl  Alcohol,  C5H5O.OH,  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  furfurol  or  on  pyromucic  acid,  is  a  thick  oil,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  decomposing  when  distilled. 

Furfuramide,  (C(H40),N„  is  formed  when  furfurol  is  left  for  a  few 
hoarx  in  contact  with  aqueous  ammonia,  and  separates  in  white  crystals, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  boiling 
with  water  or  acids  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  furfurol. .  By  heating 
to  1200  C.  (2480  F.),  or  by  boiling  with  dilute  aqueous  potash,  it  is  con- 
yerted  into  the  isomeric  compound  furfurine  (discovered  by  Fownes), 
which  is  a  crystalline  base,  melting  at  10(P,  and  forming  crystallizable 
yery  bitter  salts,  containing  1  eq.  of  acid.  Furfurine  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  dissolves  in  about  135  parts  of  boiling  water,  easily  in  alco- 
hol and  ether,  forming  solutions  which  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 

FucusoL. — ^By  treating  several  varieties  of  fucus  with  sulphuric  acid  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  in  the  preparation  of  furfurol.  Dr.  Stenhouse 
has  obtained  a  series  of  substances,  which  he  designati^  by  the  terms 
/uauolf /ucusamidej  ajidfucunne.  They  have  exactly  the  same  composition 
as  the  corresponding  terms  in  the  furfurol  series,  and  also  most  of  their 
properties,  but  differ  in  some  respects. 

The  constitution  of  the  oomjMunds  Just  described  is  not  very  well  under* 
stood  :  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  derivatives  either  of  methane  or  benzene, 
in  other  words,  as  belonging  either  to  the  fatty  or  to  the  aromatic  group, 
but  they  may  be  represented,  provisionally  at  least,  by  constitutional  for- 
muls  derived  from  that  of  a  hypothetical  hydrocarbon  called  t  e  t  r  e  n  e  :— 

HC— CH 
C4H4      =11, 
HCIICH 

intermediate  in  composition  between  acetylene  and  benzene  ;  thus  :^- 
HO.C— C— CO,H  HO.CIIC— COH  HO.C— (V-CH,OH 

HCZICH  HC:_CH  HCIZCH  . 

Pyromuoio  aold.  FurftiroL  Furfuryl  aloohoL 

HC=C— CO,H  HCZIC— CO.NH,  HCTTCH 

HCZIC— NH,  HC— C— NH,  HC—C— NH,  . 

.  Oarbopyrrolio  aold.  OarbopyrroUmlde.  Pyrrol. 
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AMIDB8. 

We  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  these  compounds,  as  derived 
from  ammonium-salts  hj  abstraction  of  water,  or  from  acids  by  substitn- 
tion  of  amidogen,  NH,  for  hydroxy!,  OU,  or  from  one  or  more  molecules 
of  ammonia  by  substitution  of  acid-radicles  for  hydrogen.  They  are 
divided  (like  amines)  into  monamides,  diamides,  and  triamides,  each  of 
which  groups  is  further  subdivided  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
amides,  according  as  one-third,  two-thirds,  or  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
is  replaced  by  acid-radicles.  If  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  partly  by  acid- 
radicles,  and  partly  by  alcohol-radicles,  the  compound  is  called  alkala- 
mide  ;  for  example,  ethylacetamide,  NH(C,H^(C.H.O);  ethyldiaoetamide. 
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A  monatomic  acid  yields  but  one  primary  amide,  which  may  be 
formed :  1.  From  its  ammonium-salt  by  direct  abstraction  of  a  molecule  of 
water,  under  the  influence  of  heat ;  thus : 

CH,      _    i»iC,H,0 
C,H,(NH,)0,— HgO  »  C,H.NO  =  |  "  (  H, 

Ammonium  Acetamide.        CONH, 

acetate.  ' 

This  method  is  especially  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  volatile  amides. 

2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  acid  chlorides  or  anhydrides : 

CjH.O.Cl    +    2NH,    =    NH^Cl  +    C,H,O.NH, 

Aoetio  ehloride.  AceUmide. 

(C,H.O),0  +    2NH,    =s    NH^.O.CjHjO    +    C,li,O.NH,. 
Acetic  aanyaride. 

This  method  is  especially  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  amides  which  are 
insoluble  in  water. 

3.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  compound  ethers : 

C,HaO.O.C,H5    +     NH,    »    CjHj.OH    +    C,H,O.NH^ 
Ethyl  acetate. 

This  reaction  often  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  for  the 
most  part  best  effected  by  heating  the  two  bodies  together  in  alooholic 
solution. 

Secondary  monamides  are  those  in  which  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  a  molecule  of  ammonia  are  replaced  by  two  univalent  or  one  bivalent 
acid-radicle,  or  by  one  acid-radicle  and  one  alcohol-radicle.  Those  con- 
taining only  univalent  radicles  are  formed  by  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  on  primary  monamides  at  a  high  temperature ;  e,g,f  diaoetamide 
from  acetamide : 

2NH,(C,H,0)    +    HO    =s    NH,a    +    NH(C,H30), . 

Tliose  containing  bivalent  acid-radicles  are  called  i  m  ides :  e.  g,,  sncein- 
imide,  NH(C4H40,).  They  are  derived  from  bibasic  acids,  and  will  be 
noticed  further  on. 
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Secondary  monamides  (alkalamides)  containing  an  acid -radi- 
cle and  an  alcohol-radicle,  are  formed  by  processes  similar  to  those  above 
given  for  the  formation  of  the  primary  monamides,  Bubstituting  amines  for 
ammonia;  thus: 

C,H,0C1    +    NHjCCjHj)    =    HCl  +    NH(C,H5)(C,H,0) 

Aoetie  Ethylamine.  Ethyl-aoetamide. 

ehloride. 

C,H,0(OC,Ha)  +    NH,(C,H5)     »    HOCjHj      -f     NH(C,Ha)(C,H,0) 
Ethyl  aoetate.  Ethylamine.  Alcohol.  Ethyl-aoetamide. 

Tertiary  monamides  are  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen 
in  one  molecule  of  ammonia  is  replaced  by  acid-radicles  or  by  acid-  and 
alcohol-radicles.  Those  of  the  latter  kind,  called  tertiary  alkalamides, 
are  prodaoed  by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides  on  secondary  alkalamides : 

NH(C,H,)(C,H,0)    +    aH,O.Cl    «    HQ    +    N(C,H.)(C,H,0),; 
Ethyl-aoetamide.  Acetyl  Ethyl-diaoeUmide. 

chloride. 

or  by  the  aotion  of  monatomic  acid  oxides  on  cyanic  ethers  ;  e,  g, : 

(C,H,0),0    +    N(C0)(CaH5)     »    COa    +     N(C,H5)(C,H,0),. 
AeeUo  oxide.  Ethyl  cyanate.  Ethyl-diacetainide. 

Monamides  are  for  the  most  part  crystalline  bodies  solnble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  The  lower  members  of  the  group  are  likewise  soluble  in  water, 
and  distil  without  decomposition.  As  they  oontain  both  a  basic  group 
(NH,),  and  an  acid  group,  they  are  capable  of  acting  both  as  bases  and  as 
acids,  combining,  on  the  one  hand,  with  acids  to  form  saline  compounds, 
each  as  0,11,0. NH^.NO^H,  which,  however,  are  not  very  stable ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  forming  salts  by  substitution  of  a  metal  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen ;  thus  nlver-acetamide,  C,HsO.NHAg,  is  obtained  in  crystalline 
scales,  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetamide  with  silver  oxide. 

Amides  are  less  stable  than  amines,  the  combination  of  the  amidogen- 
group  with  acid-radicles  (0,11,0,  for  example),  being  weaker  than  the 
oombination  of  the  same  group  with  hydrocarbons,  as  in  the  amines.  Oon- 
scquently  they  are  more  easily  decomposed  than  amines,  their  decomposi- 
tion being  effected  by  heating  with  water,  or  more  readily  with  alkalies : 

0,H,O.NH,    +     HOH    s    NH,    +     0,H,O.OH. 
AeeUmlde.  Acetic  aold. 

Primary  amides  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride  or  phosphorvs  trichloride, 
give  off  1  mol.  water,  and  are  converted  into  nitrils  or  alcoholio 
cyanides;  e.g.,  acetamide  into  methyl  cyanide  or  acetonitril : 

CHj.OO.NH,    —    H,0    »    CH3.CN. 

Wlien  phosphorus  pentachloride  acta  upon  an  amide,  the  oxygen-atom  of 
the  latter  is  first  replaced  by  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  and  the  resulting 
chloride  when  heated  gives  up  1  mol.  HCl ;  thus  : 

CHj.CONH,    +     POI5    »    PCI3O    +     CH,.CC1,.NH, ; 
and 

CH,.001,.NH,    »    2HC1     +     OHj.ON . 

Formamide,  OH3NO  =  OHO.NH,,  the  amide  of  formic  acid,  is  ob* 
tained  by  dry  distillation  of  ammonium  formate,  or  by  heating  ethyl  for- 
mate to  1000  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  It  is  a  liquid  which  dissolves  easily 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  1920-1950 
0.  (377.e^^-3860F.).     When  quickly  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon 
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monoxide  and  ammonia.    By  dehydration  with  phoephotio  anhydride  it  !■ 
converted  into  hydrogen  cyanide  or  formonitril,  GUN. 

Aoetamlde,  C2H5NO  »  C,H,O.NH^  may  be  obtained  t^  either  of 
the  general  reactions  above  described ;  also  by  distilling  a  miztare  of  dry 
sodium  acetate  and  sal-ammoniao  in  equal  numbers  of  molecules.  It  crys- 
tallises in  long  needles,  melts  at  780-79O  G.  (172.40-174.20  F.>,  and  boils 
without  decomposition  at  2220  G.  (431.60  p.).  u  dissolves  easUy-  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  and  when  heated  with  acids  or  alkalies  it  takes  ap  water 
and  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  It  unites  with  aeids,  form- 
ing unstable  compounds,  e.  ^.,  GjH^NO.HGl,  and  G,H5N0.N0,H.  On  boil- 
ing its  aqueous  solution  with  mercuric  oxide,  the  latter  is  dissolved,  and 
the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  mercuracetoBude  (G,U^NO)2Hg. 

Ghloracetamides  may  be  prepared  from  the  three  chloraoeiic  adds 
in  the  same  manner  as  acetamide  from  acetic  add.  Their  melting  and 
boiling  points  are  as  follows : — 

Monochloracetamide,        C,HyG10.NH, 
Dichloracetamide,  C^HGl^O.NH, 

Trichloracetamide,  G,G1,0.NH, 

^*  H  O 
Diacetamidey  ^^^[h'h'o  *  ^^^^^  ^T  heating  acetamide  in  a  stream 

of  hydrogen  chloride,  forms  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water,  melts  at  59^ 
G.  (138.20  P.),  and  boils  at  2100-215©  G.  (410O-419O  F.). 

Triacetamidef  (G|H,0),N,  obtained  by  heating  aoetonitril  to  200O  G. 
(3920  F.)  with  acetic  anhydride,  melts  at  78Q-790  C.  (172.4Cl.174.20  F.). 

Proplonamide,  G^HjO.NH,,  is  very  much  like  acetamide,  melts  at  750- 
760  G.  (167O-168.80  F.),  and  boils  at  210  G.  (41 OO  F.). 

Bntyramide,  G^H^O-NH,,  crystallises  in  lamin»,  melts  at  1150  G.  (239<^ 
F.),  and  boils  at  21(JO  c.  (420.8°  F.). 

laovaleramide,  GgHgO.NH,,  obtained  from  isovaleric  acid,  sublimes  in 
laminn  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
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Acids  of  this  group  may  give  rise  to  two  monamides,  both  formed  by 
substitulion  of  NH^  for  OH,  and  therefore  having  the  same  composition. 
They  are,  however,  isomeric,  not  identical,  the  one  formed  by  replacement 
of  the  alcoholic  hydroxyl  being  acid,  while  the  other,  formed  by  replace- 
ment of  the  basic  hydroxyl,'  is  neutral.  The  acid  amides  thus  formed  ars 
called  amic  or  amidic  acids.  Glycollio  acid,  for  example,  yieldi 
amidoglycoUic  or  glyooUamic  acid  and  glyoollamide,  both  oontaising 
G,H.NO, : 

GH,OH  GH,NIL  CBLOH 

i  J,  I 

COOH  COOH  GONH, 

Qlyoollio  aoid.  OlycoUamio  acid.  QlyooUsmlde. 

1.   Neutral  Amides. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  the  gaseous 


CH,.CH<9 
CO 
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state  or  in  alooholio  solution  on  the  oorreBponding  oxides  or  anhydrides, 
or  on  the  ethylic  ethers  of  the  aoids  ;  thus  : 

+    NH,    =  CH,.CH^O.NH, 
liaotide.  Laotamide. 

Bthyl  lactate.  Iiactamide. 

Ghlyoollamlde,  CjHjNO,  =  CH,<^q  j^„  ,  is  formed  by  heating 

glycoUide,  I       ^O,  with  dry  ammonia,  and  by  heating  acid  ammonium 

CO  "^ 
tartronate  (p.  786)  to  150O  C.  (302O  p.);  C,H8(NH^)0j  =  C,H5N0a+  CO, 
-\-  H,0.     It  crystallizes  in  needles  having  a  sweetish  taste,  easily  soluble 
in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  melting  at  lOOO.     By  boiling  with  alkalies, 
it  is  resolved  into  glycolllc  acid  and  ammonia. 

Iiaotamide,  C,H^NO,  =  CH,.CH<^q  j^^  ,  obtained  as  above  men- 
tioned, forms  crystals  easily  splnble  in  water,  melting  at  74P  C.  (165.2P  F.)i 
resolved  by  boiling  with  alkalies  into  lactic  acid  and  anmionia. 

,-CO-, 
Iiactimide,    CjHjNO  =  CH —  CH NH„  produced  by  heating  alanine, 

CH^— CH<^Q  »Qjj  ,  to  180OU200O  c.  (356O-3920  F.)  in  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen chloride,  forms  colorless  lamime  or  needles,  easily  soluLle  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  melting  at  2750  C.  (5270  F.). 

2.   Amio  or  Amidic  Acids. 

The  amic  acids  of  this  group  are  identical  with  the  amidated  acids  de- 
rived from  the  corresponding  monatomic  acids,  C„Hj„0,,  by  substitution  of 
amidogen  for  hydrogen  ;  thus  glycollamic  acid  is  identical  with  amidacet».c 
acid  ;  lactamic  with  amidopropionic ;  leucamlc  with  amidocaproio  acid ;  for 

example : 

CH,  CH,(NH,)  CH,(OH) 

COOH  COOH  COOH 

Acetlo  acid.  Amidaoetic  or  Oly-  OlycoUio  acid. 

ooUamlo  aoid. 

Tlieyare  formed:  1.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  monochloro-, 
bromo-,  or  iodo  substitution-products  of  the  fatty  acids  :  e,  g.y 

CH,a.CO,H    +    2NH,    =    NH,Cl    +    CH,.NH«.CO.H 
Chloracetlo  add.  Amiaacetfc  acfd. 

2.  By  heating  the  ammonia-compounds  of  the  aldehydes  with  hydro- 
cyanic and  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  cyanides  are  produced  in  the  lirst 
instance,  and  afterwards  transfoi-med  into  amido-acids  by  the  action  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid : 

CH,.CH<J^«    +     CNH    =    H,0     +    CH,.CH<^^ 

Aldchyde-ammonia.  Ethidene^jyaDamlde 

CH3.CH<^^«    +    HCl     +    2H.0     =    NH.Cl     +    Cn,,CU^^^y^ 

Ethldene  ^^Id"*** 

y  anamide.  »o»u. 

Several  of  them  occur  in  the  animal  organism. 
68 
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These  amio  acids  are  disiiiignished  from  the  isomeric  nentral  amides  hj 
the  more  intimate  state  of  combination  of  their  amidogen-group,  whidi 
cannot  be  separated  by  boiling  with  alkalies.  As  they  contain  both  a  ear- 
boxy  1  group  and  an  amidogen  group,  they  i>oese8S  both  acid  and  basic  pro- 
perties, and  form  saline  compounds  both  with  acids  and  with  bases,  the 
basic  character,  howeyer,  predominating.  Hence,  they  are  often  desig- 
nated by  names  ending  in  tn«,  the  ordinary  termination  for  organio  bases, 
glycollamic  acid  being  designated  as  glycocine,  lactamic  acid  as  alanine, 
leucamic  acid  as  leucine,  etc.  They  are  also  designated,  as  a  group,  by 
the  name  Alanines. 

The  hydrogen  of  the  carboxyl  grroup  in  these  compounds  may  be  re- 
placed by  alcohol-radicles,  yielding  compound  ethers,  which,  however, 
are  somewhat  unstable  ;  that  of  the  amidogen  group  may  be  replaced  by 
alcohol-radicles  or  by  acid-radicles.  The  acid  derivatives  are  obtained  by 
treating  the  amido-acids,  or  their  ethers,  with  the  haloid  compounds  of 
acid-radicles : 

^^<CO^    +    C«^»^    -    HCl    +    CB,<^-^^i 

Amtdacetio  acid.    Aoetlo  chloride.  Aoetjl-amidacetio 

acid. 

the  alcoholic  derivatives  by  the  action  of  amines  on  substitution-deriva- 
tives of  the  fatty  acids : 

CH,C1.C0,H    +    NHCCH,),    ==    HCl    +    CH,<^^^^» 

Ohloraoetlo  acid.       Dlmefhylamine.  Dlmethyl-AmldAcetfe 

aold. 

The  alanines  are  crystalline  bodies,  mostly  having  a  sweetish  taste, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  for  the  most  part  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
They  have  a  neutral  reaction,  and,  as  already  observed,  are  not  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  alkalies,  but  when  fused  with  alkaline  hydrates, 
they  are  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  fatty  acids.  By  dry  distillation, 
especially  in  contact  with  baryta,  they  are  resolved  into  amines  and 
carbon  dioxide : 

CH,.CH<[^^«j    =    CO,    +    CH,.CH,.NH, 
AlaniDe.  Ethylamine. 

Nitrous  acid  converts  them  into  oxyacid  : 

^^<^Ofi    +    NO,H    -    N,    +    H,0    +    CH,<2^^g 
Qlyooclne.  OlyooUle  Mid. 

Amidaoetlo  Aoid,  or  Glyoooine,  C,H5N0|SsCH,<[^^q, 

also  called  amldoglycollic  acidj  glycollamic  acid,  and  glyeoooU,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  bromacetic  or  chloracetic  acid : 

C,H,aO,    +    2NH,    =    NH^Cl    +     C,H,(NH,)0, ; 

also,  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  upon  animal  substances,  such  aa 
glue,  hippurio  acid,  glyoollic  acid,  etc.  From  hippurio  acid  it  is  formed, 
together  with  benzoic  acid,  according  to  the  equation : 

CpH^O,    +     H,0    »    CjHjNO,    +     C,H,0, . 

Glycocine  crystallizes  from  water  in  large,  hard,  transparent,  rhombic 
prisms,  having  a  sweetish  taste,- soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  melts  at  17(P  C.  (3380  p.),  and  decomposes  at  a 
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higher  temperatare.  By  heating  with  haryta  it  itj  resolyed  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  methylamine ;  by  treatment  with  nitrous  aoid  it  is  converted 
into  glyoollic  acid.  It  combines  with  acids  in  different  proportions.  With 
mdphttric  acid  it  forms  the  compound  (C,H5NO,)2S04H2 ;  and  on  addition  of 
alcohol  to  a  solution  of  this  sulphate,  a  salt  crystallizing  in  rectangular 
prisms  is  deposited,  containing  SCjILNOs.SO^H,.  It  also  forms  the  hydro- 
chlorides, G,HftNO,.HCl  and  C,H.N0,.2HC1,  the  latter  of  which  crystallixes 
in  long  prisms.     The  nitratef  G,H(N0g.N09H,  forms  large  prisms. 

Glycodne  also  forms  saline  compounds  by  substitution  of  metals  fur 
hydrogen ;  thus  it  dissolves  cuprtc  oxide,  forming  the  salt,  {CJS.^^0^)2Cvl 
4-  H,0,  which  crystallizes  from  the  hot  solution  in  dark  blue  needles. 
The  tilver  salt,  GgH^NOiAg,  crystallizes  over  sulphuric  acid.  Glycocine 
also  unites  with  metallic  salts,  forming  crystalline  oompoundfl,  such  as 
CjHsNOj-NOjK,  and  C,H5N0,.N0,Ag. 

The  ethylic  ether  of  glycocine,  or  ethyl  amidacetate,  ^^'^Cjcoc  H    '  ^ 

produced  by  the  action  of  silver  oxide  on  the  hydriodide  obtained  by  heat- 
ing glycocine  with  ethyl  iodide  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  resolved  by 
evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution  into  glycocine  and  alcohol. 

Methyl-glyeocine  or  Sarcosine,  CjH^NO,  =  CH,<[^^*^^«  ,  iso- 
meric with  alanine,  is  formed  by  digesting  ethyl  chloraoetate  with  excess 
of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  methylamine : 

CH,C1.C0,.C,H5    4-    CH,.NH,    -|-    H,0 
=    HCl    4-     C,H..OH     4-      CH,<^^j^^». 

The  same  compound  is  formed  by  boiling  creatine  with  baryta-water. 
The  creatine  splits  into  sarcosine  and  urea,  the  latter  being  further  decom- 
posed into  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  Sarcosine  crystallizes  in  colorless 
rhombic  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water ;  it  is  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  has  no  action  upon  vegetable  colors.  It  combines 
with  acidfl  to  form  soluble  salts,  which  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  double 
salt  of  sarcosine  with  platinum  tetrachloride  crystallizes  in  large  yellow 
octohedrons  having  the  composition  2C,Hf NO,.2HGl.PtCl4  -f-  2Aq.  Sarco- 
sine ignited  with  soda-lime  gives  off  methylamine. 

N(CH,), 
Trimethyl-glycocine   or    Betaine^    ^fin^^%^  ^^tK^QQ^O  % 

which  exists  ready-formed  in  beet-juice,  and  is  produced  by  oxidation  of 
choline  hydrochloride,  and  synthetically  by  heating  trimethylamine  with 
monochloracetic  aoid,  has  been  already  described  (p.  674). 

^rAy/-^/ycocin«,G4H,NO,=  CH,<^Qg»^,   obtained    by  heating 

ohloracetic  acid  with  ethylamine,  forms  deliquescent  laminn ;  it  unites  with 
acids,  bases,  and  salts. 

DiethyUglycocine,  GgH^NO,  =  CH,<^^^^^*\  prepared  from  chlor- 

aoetio  acid  and  diethylamine,  forms  deliquescent  crystals,  and  sublimes 
below  lOOO. 

Aeetyl-glyeoeine,  or  Aceturic  acid,  C^.^'^qo  H*        ,produced 

by  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride  on  silver-glyoocine,  or  of  acetamide  on 
monochloracetic  acid,  crystallizes  in  small  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water 
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and  in  aloohol,  and  taming  brown  at  130O  C.  (260^  F.);  reacts   Uke  a 
monobasic  aoid. 

DioLTcoLLAMic  and  Trxoltcollamic  Acids.— ^Ijoocine  or  glycollamic  acid 
may  be  regarded  as  ammonia  having  one  atom  of  hydrogen  replaced  by 
the  uniyalent  group  CHj.COgHi  and  the  similar  replacement  of  2  and  3 
hydrogen-atoms  in  anmionia  may  give  rise  to  di-  and  tri-glycollamic  acids : 

NHg.CH,.CO,H    ....        Glyoollamic  acid. 
NHCCHj.COjH),  .        .        .        Diglycollamic  acid. 

N(CH,.C0,H)3    ....        TriglyooUamic  acid. 

These  three  acids  are  produced  simultaneously  by  boiling  monochlor- 
acetio  aoid  with  strong  aqueous  ammonia ;  and  on  concentrating  the  result- 
ing solution,  filtering  from  separated  sal-ammoniac,  boiling  the  filtrate 
with  lead  oxide,  and  filtering  again,  the  filtrate  on  cooling  deposits  the 
lead  salt  of  triglycollamic  acid,  while  the  lead  salts  of  the  other 
two  acids  remain  in  solution.  To  separate  the  diglycollamic  acid, 
the  lead  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide^  and  the  filtered  solution  is 
boiled  with  zinc  carbonate,  whereupon  the  sparingly  soluble  zinc  diglycol- 
lamate  separates  out,  while  the  zinc-salt  of  glycocine  remains  in 
solution. 

Diglycollamic  and  triglycollamic  acids  are  crystalline  bodies  which  form 
salts  both  with  acids  and  with  bases ;  the  former  is  bibasic,  the  latter 
tribasic. 

Amldopropionlo  Acids,  CjHfNO,  =  C,Hs(NH^O,.-^f  these 
there  are  two  modifications,  analogous  to  the  two  bromo-,  chloro-,  and 
iodo-propionic  acids,  viz. : — 

CH,  CH,(NHO 

CH(NH,)  CH, 

COOH  COOH 

tt-Amidoproplonio  sold  ig-Amidopropionlo 

or  Alanine.  acid. 

Alanine  is  produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  a-ohloro- 
or  a-bromo-propionic  acid,  or  by  heating  aldehyde  ammonia  with  hydro- 
cyanic and  hydrochloric  acids,  the  reactions  being  precisely  similar  to 
those  by  which  glycocine  is  obtained  from  the  corresponding  derivatives 
of  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  hard  needles,  dissolves  in  6  parts 
of  cold  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  When 
slowly  heated,  it  melts  and  sublimes  undecomposed ;  but  when  quickly 
heated,  it  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ethylamine.  Nitrous  acid 
converts  it  into  lactic  acid. 

Alanine  unites  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts.  The  platinoMnide, 
2(C,H,N02.HCl).PtCl4,  crystallizes  in  large  reddish  prisms. 

A-Amidopropionic  add,  CH,(NHj) — CH,.CO,H,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  ^iodopropionio  acid,  forms  rhombic  prisms  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition  when  heated.  Its  copper 
compound  is  much  more  soluble  than  that  of  the  «-acid. 

a-Amidobntyrio  Acid,  C^H,NO,  =  CHj.CH^CH<^^«g  ,  also 

called  Propalanine,  is  prepared  from  «•  bromobutyric  acid.     It  crystallizeB 
in  small  laminae  or  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water. 
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CH(CH,), 
«-Amidl80 valeric  Aoid,  CcH^NO,  =  J„^^NH,    ,  occurs  in  the  pan- 

creas  of  the  ox,  and  is  formed  artificially  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
bromisovaleric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  shining  prisma,  sublimes  without 
previous  fusion,  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  less  easily  than  leucine. 

Amidooaproio  Add  or  Leucine,  CeH|,NO,  ==  C5Hio<^^jj    ,  is 

formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  bromocaproic  acid,  and  by  digesting 
valeral-ammonia  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids  : 

C5H10O.NH,  +  CNH  +  HCl  +  H,0  =  C,H„NO,  +  NH^Cl. 

Leucine  is  also  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  animal  substances,  such 
as  glue,  horn,  wool,  etc.,  during  putrefaction,  and  by  the  treatment  of 
these  substances  with  acids  or  alkalies.  It  was  first  discovered  in  putrid 
cheese ;  more  recently  it  has  been  found  in  several  parts  of  the  animal 
organism. 

Leucine  crystallizes  in  white  shining  scales,  which  melt  at  lOOO,  and 
may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition  ;  it  is  but  little  soluble  in  water, 
still  less  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  When  heated  with  caustic  baryta, 
it  splits  into  carbon  dioxide  and  amylamine  :  CfHigNO,  ass  GjH^N  -|-  CO,. 
It  unites  with  acids,  bases,  and  salts.  Treatment  with  nitrons  acid  con- 
verts it  into  leuoio  acid,  C^ H^Og. 


AMIDES  DEBIYBD  FSOV  DIATOMIC  AND  BIBA8IC  ACIDS,  C^H^^^^*^  . 

Each  acid  of  this  group  m&y  gi^Q  rise  to  three  amides,  viz. :  1.  An  acid 
amide  or  amic  acid,  derived  from  the  acid  ammonium  salt  by  abstrac- 
tion of  one  molecule  of  water.  2.  A  neutral  monamide,  or  i  m  i  d  e ,  de- 
rived from  the  same  salt  by  abstraction  of  211,0.  3.  A  neutral  amide,  or 
di amide,  derived  from  the  neutral  ammonium  salt  by  abstraction  of 
2H,0  ;  thus  from  succinic  acid,  CiU^CCO^H),,  are  derived  : 

1.  Snccinamic  acid,  C,H,<^g;  J|.    =    C,H,<^g;^NH,    _    ^^ 

Aeid  Ammonium 
succinate. 

2.  Suocinunide .     .  C,H,<^^NH  «    C,H,<^^;^2^*    —    2H,0 

Add  Ammonium 
succinate. 

Neutral  Ammonium 
succinate 

The  two  neutral  amides  may  also  be  regarded  as  derived  from  one  or  two 
molecules  of  ammonia  by  substitution  of  the  diatomic  radicle  of  the  acid 
for  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  the  amic  acid  by  similar  substitution  in 
the  compound  molecule,  NH,.HH0 : 

Snccinimide  NH.C4H4O2 

Snocinamide N^H^.C^H^O, 

NH  1 
Sucoinamic  acid q^*  >  ^aH^O,  . 

68* 
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By  abstraction  of  four  molecules  of  water  from  the  nentral  ammoniom 
salts,  nitrils  or  cyanides  of  the  corresponding  diatomic  aloohol-radi- 
oles  are  produced : 

^•^4<Co!oNH*     ""     ^^    *"     ^»^*<CN 
Neutral  Ammonium  Suecinonitril  or 

suooinate.  Ethene  cyanide. 

The  amic  acids  of  this  group  are  also  formed  by  boiling  the  imides  with 
water :  thus  snccinimide,  C^H^NO,,  by  taking  up  H,0  is  converted  into 
sucoinamic  acid,  C^H^NO, ;  and  the  neutral  amides  are  formed  by  shaking 
up  the  corresponding  neutral  ethers  with  aqueous  ammonia :  e.  ^., 

CaO.<^«|^    +    2NH,    «    2C,H,(0H)    +    C,0,<n5 

Diethylle  Ethyl  Oxamide. 

oxalate.  aloohoL 

The  typic  or  extra-radicle  hydrogen  in  these  amides  may  be  replaced  by 
alcoholic  or  by  acid  radicles,  thereby  producing  alkalamides,  secondary  and 
tertiary  diamides,  etc.  The  modes  of  producing  such  compounds  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  equations  : 

Aeid  Methylammonlum  Methyloxamie 

oxalate.  acid. 

C»H4<^0    +     C,H,.NH,    -     H,0     +    CA<^»-CA 

Succinic  Ethylamlne.  Ethyl- 

anhydride,  ■uccinlmlde. 

<'A<OcS  ■•"  2(CH,.NH^  =  2(C,H,.0H)  +  C,0,<JJ^;^5 

Diethylle  Methylamlne.  Ethyl  '  Dimethyl- 

oxalate.  alcohol.  oxamide. 

COCl,    +    2(C,HL.NH2)    s    2HCI    +    C0(NH.C,H5), 
Oarbonyl  EtbylAmine.  Diethyl- 

chloride.  carbamide. 

2C.H.<^^NAg  +  C.H.<co;^i  «  2AgCl  +  N,(c,H,<^), 

Argento-Bucclnimide.  Suooinyl  Trisuecinimide. 

chloride. 


Amidt9  of  Oxalic  Acid. 

CO.NH, 

Oxamlo  A  old,  C,H,NO,s=  I  ,  is  produced  by  heating  sioi 

CO.OH 
ammonium  oxalate  to  about  230O  C.  (446^  F.) ;  also  as  an  ammonlmn- 
salt  by  boiling  oxamide  with  aqueous  ammonia:  C2H4N,O,-f*Hs0^ 
C,H,(NH4)N0,.  Oxamic  add  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water,  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  monobasic, 
and  forms  numerous  crystalline  metallic  salts. 

Oxamic  ethers  may  be  formed  by  substitution  of  alcohol-radidefl 
for  hydrogto,  either  in  the  group  NH,  or  in  the  group  OH  of  oxamic  acid, 
the  resulting  ethers  being  acid  in  the  former  case,  neutral  in  the  latter. 
The  neutral  ethers,  also  called  oxamethanes,  are  formed  by  the  action 
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of  ammonia,  in  the  gaseons  state  or  in  aleoholio  eolation,  on  nentral  oxalic 
•therii ;  thus : 

CO.OCjH,  CO.NH, 

I  +  NH,    ta    C,Hj.OH    +     I 

CO.OCjH.  CO.OCjH, 

Ethyl  oxalate.  AloohoL  Ethyl  oxamate. 

They  are  crystalline  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol,  deoompoeed  bj  boiling  water, 
yielding  ammonium  oxalate  and  the  corresponding  alcohol. 

The  acid  ethers  of  oxamic  acid  containing  one  equivalent  of  alcohol- 
radicle,  are  produced  by  dehydration  of  the  acid  oxalates  of  the  oorre- 
sponding  amines ;  thus : 


CO.ONH,(C,Hj)  C0.NH(C,H5) 

I  =«  H,0     +      [ 

CO.OH  CO.OH 

Aoid  ethylAmmonluai  Ethyloxamio  aeld. 

oxalate. 


Methyloxamio  and  phenyloxamic  acids  are  also  known.  These  acid  ethers 
are  metameric  with  the  neutral  oxamic  ethers  containing  the  same  alcohol- 
radicles. 

The  replacement  of  both  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  group  NH,  in  ox- 
amic acid,  would  also  yield  monobasic  acid  ethers ;  none  of  these  are,  how- 
ever, known  in  the  free  state,  but  the  ethylic  ethers  of  dimethyl-  and 
dicthyl-oxamic  acids  have  been  obtained,  e.  y.,  ethylie-difMlhyl'-oxamale^ 
(C.O,)N(CH0,(OC,H4). 

CO.NH, 

O  X  a  m  1  d  6 ,  N,H4(C.O.)  ^  I  . — ^This  compound  is  formed  by  the 

CO.NH, 
action  of  heat  on  neutral  ammonium  oxalate,  but  is  more  advantageously 
prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  neutral  ethyl  oxalate.  It  is  also 
formed  in  several  reactions  from  cyanogen  and  cyanides  ;  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydrocyanic  acid,  mixed  with  hydrogen  dioxide,  yields  a  crystal- 
line deposit  of  oxamide  :  2CNH+  Vifi^^C^fifir 

Oxftmide  is  a  white,  light,  tasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Heated  in  an  open 
tube  it  volatilizes  and  forms  a  crystalline  sublimate ;  but  its  vapor,  passed 
through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  completely  resolved  into  carbon  monoxide,  am- 
monium carbonate,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  urea  (carbamide) : 

2C^,H,0,    =    CO    +    CO,    +     NH,    +    CNH    +    CN^H^O. 

Dilute  mineral  acids  decompose  it,  yielding  an  ammonium-salt  and  free 
oxalic  acid ;  «•  ^., 

C^,HA    +    SO,H,    +    2H,0    «=    SO,(NH,),    +    CjE^O^ 

Dimethifloiamide,  N,(C80,)H/CH,)„  is  produced  by  the  dry  distiUation 
of  methylammonium  oxalate : 

C,(NH,.CH,),04    —    2H,0    «    C,N,H,(CH,),Or 

Diethyloxamide  and  diamyloxamide  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  imide  of  oxalic  acid  is  not  known ;  its  nitril  is  dicyanogen,  C,N,. 
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Amides  of  Succinic  Acid* 

Snoolnamlo    aoid,  ^s^4\qo  OU ' '  ^'^''"^^  ^7  heating  euocini- 

mide  with  baryta-wat^jr,  is  crystalline,  and  is  easily  resolved  by  the  action 
of  alkalies  into  saccinic  add  and  ammonia. 

Snooinlmlde,  C2H4^^q^NH,  formed  by  heating  snocinio  anhy- 
dride in  a  stream  of  dry  ammonia,  or  by  distillation  of  acid  ammonium 
Buooinate,  crystallixes  in  rhombic  plates  containing  one  molecule  of  water, 
dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  melts  at  1260  C.  (258.80  F.)»  uid 
boUs  at  2880  C.  (550.4O  F.). 

A  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  succinimide  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  and 
then  with  silver  nitrate,  yields  on  cooling,  large  crystals  of  argentic 

succinimide,  CfH^^^^y^NAg  ;    and  the  solution  of  this  salt  in  a 

small  quantity  of  ammonia  leaves,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  syrupy 
liquid,  which  gradually  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  hard,  brittle  crystals  of 

argentammonium-succinimide,  C,H4<^QQ^N(NH,Ag). 

The  acid  character  of  succinimide  exhibited  in  these  salts  is  likewise 
shown  by  other  imides,  the  group  NH,  when  associated  with  (X>  (as  in 
cyanic  acid,  COziNU)  or  with  C^Og,  as  in  the  salts  above  described,  be- 
ing capable  of  exchanging  its  hydrogen  for  metals,  like  the  group  OH  in 

acids. 

8  HOC  In  amide,  C^H^CCO.NH,),,  separates  as  a  white  powder  when 
neutral  ammouium  succinate  is  shaken  up  with  aqueous  ammonia.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  sepa.- 
rates  therefrom  in  slender  needles.  At  20(P  G.  (392^  F.),  it  Is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  succinamide. 


Amides  of  Carbonic  Acid, 

NIT 
Carbamlo  Aold,  ^0<Coh'  '  ^^  ^^^  known  in  the  free  state,  that 

is,  as  a  hydrogen  salt,  but  its  ammonium  salt,  (CO)(NH,)(ONHJ,  enters 
into  the  composition  of  commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  is  produced, 
as  already  noticed  (p.  341),  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  ammonia-gas.  This  salt  is  easily  obtained  pure  and  in  large  quantity 
by  passing  the  two  gases,  both  perfectly  dry,  into  cold  absolute  alcohol, 
separating  the  copious  crystalline  precipitate  by  filtration  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  liquid,  and  heating  it  with  absolute  alcohol  in  a  sealed  tube  to 
lOOO,  or  above.*  The  liquid,  on  cooling,  deposits  ammonium  carbamate  in 
large  crystalline  laminsB,  which,  if  perfectly  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
then  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  13(P-140O  G.  (2660-284P  F.),  split  up  into 
ammonium  carbonate  and  carbamide,  one  molecule  of  it  giving  up  a  mole- 
cule of  water  to  another  : — 

aCNAO,     Bs     CNjH^O     +      (NH4),C0, 
Ammonium  Carbamide.  Ammonium 

earbamate.  carbonate. 

*  Kolbe  and  Basaroff,  Ohem.  Soo..Tournal  [2],  vi.  IM. 
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Cabbaiiic  Ethebb.— Carbamio  acid  formB  aoid  and  nentral  ethers,  accord* 
ingly  as  an  atom  oi  hydrogen  in  the  group  1^11,  or  OU  is  replaced  by  an 
alcohol-radicle. 

<NH  C  H 
qjt'  '   '  ,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but 

its  ethylammonium  salt,  (00).NH(C,Hs).ONH,(C,H(),  is  produced,  as  a 
snow-white  powder,  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  into  anhydrous  ethylaniine 
cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture.  Its  aqueous  solution,  like  that  of  ammonium 
carbamate,  does  not  precipitate  barium  chloride  unless  aided  by  heat. 
The  methylammonium  salt  of  methiflcarbamic  acid  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  neutral  carbamic  ethers  are  called  urethanes.  Ethyl  carbamate, 
called  simply  urethanes  is  produced :  I.  By  leaving  ethyl  carbonate  in  con- 
tact with  aqueous  ammonia : — 

C0<^'^    +    NH,     -    CAOH    +    CO<N§,^. 

2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  ethyl  chlorocarbonate  (alcohol  saturated 
with  phosgene): — 

^<Sh,n,  +   NH.    =   HCl  +   co<^5j^. 

3.  By  passing  cyanogen  chloride  into  alcohol  :— 

CNCl    +    2C,H5(OH)     =    CjH.Cl    +     CX)<^'„  . 

4.  By  direct  union  of  cyanic  acid  with  alcohol : — 

CONH    +     CjHj.OH     «    CO<^^«j   . 

This  oomponnd  crystallizes  in  large  tables,  melts  somewhat  below  lOOO, 
boils  at  18(P  C.  (356^  F.);  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  is  decomposed  by  alkalies  into  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  alcohol, 
and  by  ammonia  into  alcohol  and  carbamide : — 

<^*^H,  +    NH,     =    CAOH    +    CO<g^ . 

The  other  nrethanes  homologous  with  ethyl  carbonate,  are  obtained  by 
similar  reactions,  and  exhibit  similar  properties  and  decompositions.     The 

methyl-compound,  ^^'^jryni  i  forms  tabular  crystals,  melts  at  520  c. 

(125.60  F.),  and  boils  at  177^  C.  (350.6O  F.).     The  isopentyl-compound, 

CO^Q^  U     ,  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  needles  having  a  metallic 

lustre,  melU  at  660  C.  (15Q.80  F.),  and  boils  at  220O  C.  (4280  p.). 

NH 
Th  iocarbami  c  Acid^  CS^gu  '  i  is  obtained  by  decomposing  its  ammo- 

ninm  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  a  reddish  oil,  which  easily  splits 
up  into  ihiocyanio  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide  :-^ 

CS(NH,)(SH)    =.    CS.NH    +    SH, . 

With  water  it  yields  cyanic  acid  and  hydrogen  sulphide : — 

CS(NH,)(SH)    +     H,0    «    CO.NH    +    2SH, . 
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Its  ammoniam  salt,  CS(NH,)(S.NH4),  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  CS,,  crystallises  in  yellowish  needles  or  prisms. 

Acid  thiocarbamic  ethers,  or  rather  their  amine  salts,  are  formed  by 
heating  carbon  disulphide  with  amines  in  alcoholic  solution :— 

CS,    +     2(CA.N^      -     C8<l(NmHJ 

Ethyiamine.  Ethylammonie 

ethyl-tbioearbamate. 

On  heating  this  salt  with  caustic  soda,  ethyiamine  is  separated,  and  sodium 
ethyl-thiocarbamate,  CS<^j^^  »  *,  is  prodnced,  from  which  hy- 
drochloric acid  separates  ethyl- thiocarbamic  acid,  CS^?^     *^  , 

as  an  oil  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  By  heating 
the  amine  salts  of  ethyl  thiocarbamic  acid  to  lOOO,  alcoholic  thiocarb- 
amides  are  produced  (p.  821),  e.g., 

CS<^(N%H^  -    H^     +    CS<NH.CA 

Ethylammonio  ethyl-  DLethyl«thioearbamid& 

tniocarbamate. 

By  heating  the  same  amine-salts  with  metallic  salts,  as  silver  nitrate  or 
mercuric  chloride,  salts  of  ethyl-thiocarbamic  acid  are  precipi- 
tated :  6.  g,, 

and  these  salts,  when  boiled  with  water,  yield  thiocarbimides: 
CS<^°-^«^»    ==    AgHS    +    CS=N.C,H5. 

{CO 
u    ,  is  the  same  as  cyanic  acid,  and  many 

of  the  reactions  of  cyanic  acid  are  most  appropriately  represented  by  the 
formula  just  given,  especially  its  resolution  into  carbon  dioxide  and  am- 
monia under  the  influence  of  acids  or  alkalies  : 

NH(CO)    +     H,0    as    NH,    +    CO,; 

and  the  corresponding  formation  of  ethyiamine  and  its  homologues,  by 
distilling  isocyanic  ethers  (alcoholic  carbimides)  with  potash  (p.  570). 
•  In  like  manner  thiooyanic  acid  or  sulphocyanic  acid,  CNSU,  is  identical 
with  thiooarbimide,  CS^^NH,  and  the  isothiocyanic  ethers  with  alcoholic 
thiocarbimides  ;  allyl  isothiocyanate  or  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  for  exsm- 
pie,  is  the  same  as  allyl-thiocarbimide,  CSzzN.CgH^  (see  Thiocta5IC 
Ethers,  p.  574). 

Carbamide    or   Urea,    CONjH^  a=  C0<^^  .—This  oompound 

occurs  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  mammalia,  and  in  smaller  quantity  in  • 
that  of  birds  and  of  some  reptiles  ;  also  in  other  animal  secretions.     It  is 
produced  artificially :    1.  By  a  transposition  of  the  constituent  atoms  of 
ammonium  isocyanate,  which  takes  place  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
evaporated : 

C0=N— NH4    »     C0<jJ2«. 

This  transformation,  discovered  by  WShler  in  1828,  was  the  first  instance 
of  the  artificial  formation  of  a  product  of  the  Uving  organism  (p.  488). 
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2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia  on  carbonyl  ohloride,  or  on  ethylic  car- 
bonate: 

COCl,  +    2NH,    as    2Ha  +     CO(NH,), 

CO(OC^),    +    2NH,    s    2(C,fl4.0H)    +    CO(NH0t. 

3.  By  heating  ammonium  carbamate  to  13(P-140O : 

4.  By  heating  ozamide  with  mercuric  oxide : 

C,0,(NH,),    +     HgO    =    CO,    +     Hg    +    CO(NH,),. 

5.  By  the  action  of  small  quantities  of  acids  on  cyanamide : 

<NH    +    =•«    -«><«£• 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  creatine  and  allantofn, 
and  by  oxidation  of  uric  acid,  guanine,  and  xanthine. 

/Vipamrton.— 1.  From  urine.  Fresh  human  urine  is  concentrated  in 
A  water-bath,  until  reduced  to  an  eighth  or  a  tenth  of  its  original  volume, 
and  filtered  through  cloth  Arom  the  insoluble  deposit  of  urates  and  phos- 
phates. The  liquid  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  in  hot  water,  and  the  whole  vigorously  agitated  and 
left  to  cool.  A  very  copious  fawn-colored  crystalline  precipitate  of  urea 
oxalate  is  thus  obtained,  which  may  be  placed  upon  a  cloth  filter,  slightly 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  pressed.  This  is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling 
water,  and  powdered  chalk  added  until  efi'ervescence  ceases,  and  the  liquid 
becomes  neutral.  The  solution  of  urea  is  filtered  from  the  insoluble  cal- 
cium oxalate,  warmed  with  a  little  animal  charcoal,  again  filtered,  and 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  avoiding  ebullition,  until  crystals  form  on 
cooling  :  these  are  purified  by  a  repetition  of  the  last  part  of  the  process. 
Another  process  consists  in  precipitating  the  evaporated  urine  with  con- 
centrated nitric  acid,  when  tarea  nitrate  is  precipitated,  which  is  purified 
by  recrystallization  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal,  and,  lastly,  decom^ 
posed  by  barium  carbonate,  whereby  a  mixture  of  barium  nitrate  and 
area  is  formed,  which  is  to  be  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath, 
and  exhausted  with  hot  alcohol ;  the  urea  then  crystallises  on  cooling. 
Urea  may  also  be  extracted  in  great  abundance  from  the  urine  of  horses 
and  cattle  duly  concentrated,  and  from  which  the  hippuric  acid  has  been 
separated  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  oxalic  acid  then  throws  down 
the  oxalate  in  such  quantity  as  to  render  the  whole  semi-solid. 

2.  From  ammonium  isocyanate. — Potassium  isocyanate  is  dis- 
solved in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  a  quantitv  of  dry  neutral  ammo- 
nium sulphate,  equal  in  weight  to  the  oyanate,  is  added.  The  whole  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  and  the  dry  residue  boiled  with 
strong  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  urea,  leaving  the  jMtassium  sul- 
phate and  the  excess  of  ammonium  sulphate  untouched.  The  filtered 
solution,  concentrated  by  distilling  oflF  a  portion  of  the  spirit,  deposits  the 
urea  in  beautiful  crystals  of  considerable  size.  According  to  J.  Williams,* 
isocyanate  of  lead  is  more  convenient  for  this  preparation  than  the  potas- 
sium salt.  It  is  to  be  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ammonium  sulphate,  and  the  liquid 
filtered  and  evaporated. 

•  Ohem.  Soe.  JourttiU  (1868),  xxi.  68. 
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statOi  as,  when  separated  from  the  bariam  salt  by  a  mineral  acid,  it  is  im- 
mediatelj  resolved  into  area  and  carbon  dioxide.  A  series  of  allophanio 
ethers  may,  howeyer,  be  prepared  bj  the  action  of  cyanic  add  on  various 
alcohols. 

Allophanio  acid  is  related  to  biuret  in  the  same  manner  as  carbamic  add 
to  urea: 

«><^^  co<S£  • 

Carbamic  aoid.  Urea. 

Allophaoio  aoid.  Biuret. 

In  other  words,  biuret  is  the  amide  of  allophanio  add. 

Trigenio  Add,  C4HtNA=C^<Cnh!cO.NizC  H  »  ^    produced   by 
passing  cyanic  acid  vapor  into  cold  aldehyde  : 

3(C0.NH)    +    CjH^O    =    CO,    +    C^H^NjO,. 

It  crystallizes  in  prisms  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  de- 
composing when  heated. 


Derivatives  of  Carbamide. — Compound  XJreaa. 

The  hydrogen  in  carbamide  may  be  replaced  by  alcoholic  or  .by  acid 
radicles. 

1.  The  alcoholic  derivatives  are  formed  by  processes  similar  to 
those  which  yield  carbamide  itself,  namely,  by  the  action  of  amines  on 
cyanic  acid,  or  of  ammonia  and  amines  on  cyanic  ethers : 

COi=NH         +    NH,.C,Hj       =    CO<^g^«^»  I  Ethyl-carbamide. 
COzrN.CH,    +    NH,  »    CO<^g^^»  I  Methyl-carbamide. 

CO=N.CA+    NH,.CH,        «    C0<^HV5{Me^y^l.^^^^ 

C0=N.C,H5  +    NH(C,H5),     a    C0<JJ5;^^*  |  Triethyl-oarbamide. 

They  are  also  produced  by  heating  isocyanic  ethers  with  water,  the  reac- 
tion apparently  taking  place  by  two  stages,  thus : 

COirN.CjHs    +    H,0    s    CO,    +     NH,.C,H5 
and  CO-N.C,H.    +    NH,.C,H,    =    CO<JJg;^||» . 

These  compounds  greatly  resemble  urea  in  their  properties  and  reactions. 
They  combine  with  one  equivalent  of  an  add.  By  boiling  with  alkalitf 
they  are  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  amines. 

Methyl-carbamide^  ^^"^Nh!      '»  crystallizes  in  long  transparent 

prisms.     Its  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  if  somewhat  con* 
centrated  yields  with  nitric  acid  a  precipitate  of  the  salt  C,H«N,O.HN0,. 

Dimethyl-carbamide ^  ^^"^^NH.CH**   P«>d'»<»d    by  the  action  of 
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water  or  of  methylamine  on  methyl  cyanate,  crjstallizea  easily,  melts  at 
970  G.  (206.60  F.),  Tolatilizes  without  alteration,  and  forms  with  nitric 
acid  the  salt  C,HgN,O.HNO,. 

Ethyl-carbamide^  ^<Cfiu^  '  ^^"^  ^^'^^  prisms,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  melting  at  920  C.  (197.60  F.)-  Nitric  acid  does 
not  precipitate  its  aqueous  solution,  but  crystals  of  the  nitrate  C,HfN,0. 
HNOg  are  obtained  on  evaporation. 

Diethyl-carhamide,  CON,H2(C2H(),. — Of  this  compound  there  are 
two  modifications. 

m-Diethyl-carhamide,  ^^\^h  c'h^  *  ^^"^^  ^7  ^^^  action  of  water  or  of 

ethylamine  on  ethyl  cyanate  (see  above),  crystallizes  in  long  prisms,  melts 
at  1120  C.  (233.60  F.),  and  boils  without  deoomposiUon  at  2630  C. 
(606.4P  F.). 

^Dieihifl-<arbamide,  CO<[JJ^^«°*^"  ,  \b  formed  by  the  action  of  diethyl- 
amine  on  cyanic  acid : 

C0=;NH    +    NH(C,Hj),  =  CO<JJ^^«^->«  . 

It  melts  at  970  C.  (206.6O  F.),  and  boils  at  270Q-280O  C.  (5180-5360  f.). 

NH  CH 
Methyl^ethifl-carbamidefCO<^^^'^^f  ,  formed  by  the  action 

of  methylamine  on  ethyl  isocyanate,  is  very  deliquescent. 

Triethyl'carbamide,  CO<^J^^^^«  ,  is  easily  soluble  in  water, 

alcohol,  and  ether,  melts  at  530  C.  (I27U&  F.),  and  distils  at  2230  C. 
(433.4P  F.). 

NH  C  H 
Allyl'carb amide i  ^'^NhI       *  '  ^^^"^  ^^^^  isocyanate  and  ammo- 
nia, crystallizes  in  fine  prisms. 

Diallyl'carbamide  or  Sinapoliney  CO-^j^u*!^S* ,  is  formed  by 
heating  allyl  isocyanate  with  water : 

2(C0=N.C,Hj)    +    H,0    =s    CO,    +    CO(NH.C,H,), ; 

or  hy  heating  allyl-isothiocyanate,  CS^=^.C,H(  (volatile  oil  of  mustard) 
with  water  and  lead  oxide,  whereby  diallyl-thiocarbamide,  CS(NH.C,H5),, 
is  first  produced,  and  then  converted  into  diallyl-carbamide  by  the  action 
of  the  lead  oxide.  Diallyl-carbamide  crystallizes  in  large  shining  laminae, 
slighUy  soluble  in  water,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  melting  at  lOOO. 

JE:ae««-rficar6aTOtc/€,C4HioN40,  =  CjH^<^g^^^g«,  is  formed 
by  heating  ethene-diamine  hydrochloride  with  silver  cyanate : 
C,H^(NH,)r2Ha    +    2CN0Ag    »    2AgCT   +    C,0,(NH,),(NH),.CjIl4 . 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  in  hot  water,  melts  with  decompo- 
sition at  1920  C.  (377.60  F.). 

Diethyl-ethene-earbodiamidey  C,0,(NH.C,H5),(NH),(C,HJ,  ad- 
mits of  two  modifications,  viz.  ; 

^^'''^NH— CO— NH(C,Hj)  *°**  *'>"*<.N(C,H,)— CO— NH,  ' 
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the  first  produced  from  ethyl  isoojaoate  and  ethene-diamine,  the  aeoond 
from  cyanic  acid  and  diethyl-ethene-diamine. 

Alcoholic  carbamides  containing  diatomic  radicles  are  also  prodnced  hy 
combination  of  carbamides  with  aldehydes,  with  elimination  of  water ;  e,g,^ 

AllTlene-  Oarbamlde.  Aorolein. 

dicarbamida 

In  like  manner  the  oomponnds, 

Heptene-diearb-  Diheptene 

amide.  tricarbamide. 

are  produced  from  carbamide  and  oenanthol.  All  these  aldehydio  carba- 
mides are  resolred  by  boiling  with  water  into  carbamide  and  aldehyde. 

2.  Ck)ntaining  Acid  Radicles. — Carbamides  containing  monatomio 
acid  radicles  are  formed  by  the  action  of  acid  chlorides  or  anhydrides  on 
carbamide.  They  are  not  capable  of  forming  salts  with  acids.  Alkalies 
decompose  them  into  carbamide  and  the  corresponding  acid. 

Acetyl-carbamide,   C0<^^^-^2H|0  ^  crystallizes  in  long,  sill^ 

needles,  melting  at  1120  C.  (233.6^  F.),  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
alcohol,  decomposed  by  heating  into  acetamide  and  oyanoric  acid.— CUor- 
acetyl-carbamide,  CjHftClNjOgssCOCNHjXNH.CgHjClO),  forms  laminae  easily 
soluble  in  water,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  hyd- 
autoin,  CjH^NgO,. «-  Bromacetyl-carbamidej  GgH^BrN^^O,,  crystallizes  in 
needles  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Diacetyl'carhamidef  CO(NH.C,H,0)„  produced  by  the  action  of 
acetic  anhydride  on  carbamide,  or  of  carbonyl-ohloride  on  acetamide,  crys- 
tallizes in  needles,  and  sublimes  without  decomposition. 

Carbamides  containing  diatomic  acid-radicles,  such  as  glycolyl' 

carbamide,  CO'^^u^GgQfi,  are  obtained  as  derivatiyes  of  uric  add,  and 
will  be  described  in  connection  therewith. 

Thiooarbamlde  or  Thlo-nrea,  C)S<^^g*,  also  called  SidphchcariM' 

nude  and  Sulphurea, — ^This  compound  is  formed  by  heating  ammonium  thio- 
cyanate  to  17(P  C.  (3380  F.)  in  the  same  manner  as  carbamide  is  formed 
from  ammonium  cyanate.  It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles  or  thick  rhombic 
prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether,  melts  at 
1460  C.  (294.80  F.),  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  giving  oiT 
carbon  disulphide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  ammonia,  and  leaving  mel  am 
(p.  677).  When  heated  with  water  to  140O  C.  (284P  F.)  it  is  reoonrerted 
into  ammonium  sulphocyanate,  and  by  boiling  with  alkalies,  or  with  hy- 
drochloric or  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed  according  to  the  equation : 

CSNgH^    +    2H,0    B    CO,    +    2NH,    +    H,S. 

In  contact  with  the  oxides  of  silver,  mercury,  or  lead,  and  water,  it  is 
converted  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  cyanamide,  CN.NH,,  and  by 
boiling  into  dloyanodiamide,  CJSfi^, 
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Thiooarbamide,  like  carbamide,  forms  salts  ooDtainiDg  one  equivalent 
of  acid.     The  nitrate^  CSN^H^.HNO,,  forms  large  crystals. 

Aloobolio  derivatives  of  thiooarbamide  are  formed  bj  the  processes 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  alcoholic  carbamides ; 
e.g., 

CSIIN(C,Hj)    +     NH,    ■ 
Bthyl  thioeyanate. 


CS<J^?(CA) 


Etbyl-tblo. 
carbamide. 


CS=IN(C^5)     +     NH,(CHO 


Ethylninfflonium 
Ethyidlthlocarbamate. 


Meth7l<«thyl. 
thiooarbamide. 

Dietbyl-tUo- 
carbamide. 


These  compoandB  are  desulphurised  by  heating  them  with'water  and 
mercorio  oxide,  the  sulphur  being  replaced  by  oxygen.  Those  containing 
two  equivalents  of  alcohol-radicles  are  converted  by  this  reaction  into  the 
corresponding  carbamides: 


CS<J^?'-»?» 


.NH.C.H,    +    HgO    -    HgS    + 

whereas  the  mono-substituted  derivatives  are  converted,  by  further  sepa- 
ration of  hydrogen  sulphide,  into  alcoholic  cyanamides  (mela- 
mines,  p.  577): 

^<NH^^*^*^    «    H,3    -I-    CN.NHCCA). 

Ethyl-tlfioear-  Ethyl- 

bamide.  eyanamide. 

When  the  bisubstituted  thiocarbamides  are  heated  with  mercuric  oxide 
and  amines,  the  oxygen  of  the  substituted  carbamide  formed  in  the  first 
instance  is  replaced  by  imidogen,  NH,  and  substituted  guanidines  are  pro- 
duced ;  thus : 

CS<NH  c'h!  +  NH,.C,H.  +  HgO  «  HgS  +  H,0  +  C^N-C^H/*  . 

Diethyl-thio.  Triethyl- 

cart>amide.  guanadlne. 

Ethvl-thiocarbanude,  CS(NH,)(NH.C,H.),  crystallizes  in  needles  melting 
at  890  C.  (192.20  F.).  Diethyl^iocarbamide,  CSCNH.C.Hj),,  forms  large 
crystals  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  melting  at  77©  C.  (170.60  F.). 
Methylethi^'thioMrbttmide,  CS(NH.CH,)(NH.C,H5),  melts  at  640  C.  (129.20 
F.). 

Allyl-thiocarhamide,  or  Thiosinnamne,  CS<^^^^»^»  ,  obtained  by  combi- 
nation of  allylthiocarbimide  (mustard-oil)  with  ammonia : 

CS=N.C,H5    +     NH,    »    CS<JJ2-^A, 

crystallizes  in  shining  rhombic  prisms,  having  a  bitter  taste,  melting  at 
70O  C.  (1580  F.),  and  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature  ;  easily  soln- 
bU  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its  salts  are  decomposed  by  water.  By 
boiling  with  mercuric  oxide  or  lead  oxide  and  water,  it  is  converted  into 
allyl-cyanamide,  CN.NH.CjH5,  which  is  then  further  converted,  as  above 
explained,  into  trially Imelamine  or  sinnamine,  C.N.(NH. 
C,H.).. 
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CARBAHIDB8    CONTAININO    DIATOMIO    ACID    SADICLBS: 

URIC    ACID    AND    UBBIDBS. 

ITrlo  Aold,  C5N4H4O,,  formerly  called  Lithic  add,  is  a  prodnci  of  the 
animal  organism,  and  has  never  been  formed  by  artificial  means.  It  may 
be  prepared  from  human  urine  by  ooncentration  and  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  crystallizes  out  after  some  time  in  the  form  of  small,  red- 
dish, translucent  grains,  very  difficult  to  purify.  A  much  preferable 
method  is*  to  employ  the  solid  white  excrement  of  serpents,  which  can  be 
easily  procured :  this  consists  almost  entirely  of  uric  acid  and  ammonium 
urate.  It  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  boiled  in  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
potash ;  the  liquid,  filtered  from  the  insignificant  residue  of  feculent 
matter  and  earthy  phosphates,  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  add, 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes,  and  left  to  oool.  The  product  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  until  free  from  potassium  chloride,  and  dried  by  gentle  heat 

Uric  acid,  thus  obtained,  forms  a  glistening,  snow-white  powder,  taste- 
less, inodo^us,  and  very  sparingly  soluble.  It  is  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope to  consist  of  minute,  but  regular  crystals.  It  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  without  apparent  decomposition,  and  is  precipitated 
by  dilution  with  water.  By  destructive  distillation,  uric  acid  yields  cyanic 
acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  ammonium  carbonate,  and  a  black 
coaly  residue,  rich  in  nitrogen.  By  fusion  with  potassium  hydroxide,  it 
yields  potassium  carbonate,  cyanate,  and  cyanide.  When  treated  with 
nitric  acid  and  with  lead  dioxide,  it  undergoes  decomposition  in  a  manner 
to  be  presently  described. 

Uric  acid  is  bibasic :  its  most  important  salts  are  those  of  the  alkali- 
metals.  Acid  potassium  urate,  C5N4U,KO,,  is  deposited  from  a  hot  saturated 
solution  of  uric  acid  in  the  dilute  alkali,  as  a  white,  sparingly  soluble, 
concrete  mass,  composed  of  minute  needles :  it  requires  about  500  parts 
of  cold  water  for  solution,  is  rather  more  soluble  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  much  more  soluble  in  excess  of  alkali.  Sodium  urate  resembles  the 
potassium  salt :  it  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  gouty  concretions  in 
the  joints,  called  dudk'Stones,  Ammonium  urate  is  also  a  sparingly  soluble 
compound,  requiring  for  solution  about  1000  parts  of  cold  water :  the  solu- 
bility is  very  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quanti^  of  certain 
salts,  as  sodium  chloride.  The  most  common  of  the  urinary  deposits, 
forming  a  bulf-colored  or  pinkish  cloud  or  muddiness,  which  disappears 
by  redissolution  when  the  urine  is  warmed,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent urates. 

Uric  acid  is  x>erfectly  well  characterized,  even  when  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, by  its  behavior  with  nitric  acid.  A  small  portion,  mixed  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  nitric  acid  in  a  small  x>oroelain  capsule,  dissolves  with  oopioos 
effervescence.  When  this  solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, and,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  mixed  with  a  slight  excess 
of  ammonia,  a  deep-red  tint  of  murexide  is  immediately  produ<^. 

Impure  uric  acid,  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage- of  decomposition,  \s 
imported  into  this  country,  in  large  quantities,  for  use  as  a  manure,  under 
the  name  of  guano  or  huano.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the  barren  and  unin- 
habited islets  of  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  and  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  countless  birds  that  dwell  undisturbed  in  those  regions.  The 
people  of  Peru  have  used  it  for  ages.  Guano  usually  appears  as  a  pale- 
brown  powder,  sometimes  with  whitish  specks ;  it  has  an  extremely  (^eh- 
sive  odor,  the  strength  of  which,  however,  varies  very  much.  It  is  soluble 
in  great  part  with  water,  and  the  solution  is  found  to  be  extremely  rich  in 
ammonium  oxalate,  the  acid  having  been  generated  by  a  process  of  oxida- 
tion.   Guano  also  contains  a  base  called  guanine. 
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/Vodifcft  forvMd  fr<m  Uric  Acid  bif  Oxidationy  etc. 

When  urio  acid  is  subjeoted  to  the  action  of  an  oxidizing  agent  in  pres- 
ence of  water,  it  gives  up  two  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  to  the  oxidizing  agent, 
while  the  dehydrogenized  residue  (which  maybe  called  dehyduric 
acid)  reacts  with  water  to  form  mesoxalic  acid  and  urea: 

CjHjN^O,    +    4H,0    «    C,H,0,    +     2CH,N,0 
Dehydurlo  Meaoxallo  Urea. 

acid.  acid. 

The  separation  of  the  urea  generally  takes  place,  however,  by  two 
stages,  the  first  portion  being  removed  more  easily  than  the  second  ;  thus, 
when  dilute  nitric  acid  acts  upon  uric  acid,  alloxan  is  produced  ;  and  this, 
when  heated  with  baryta-water,  is  further  resolved  into  mesoxalic  acid 
and  area: 

CjN^HgO,    +     2HgO    =    C.NaH^O^    +     CN.H^O 
Dehydurlo  AJloxan.  Urea, 

aoid. 

C.N.HaO^    +    2H,0    =    CjHA    +    CNjjH^O 
Alloxan.  MesoxaUo  Urea. 

add. 

Alloxan  is  a  monureufe  of  mesoxalic  acid — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  compound 
of  that  acid  with  one  molecule  of  urea  minus  2H2O ;  and  the  hypothetical 
dehyduric  acid  is  the  diureide  of  the  same  acid,  derived  from  it  by  addition 
of  2  molecules  of  urea  and  subtraction  of  4  molecules  of  water.  Now,  by 
hydrogenizing  mesoxalic  acid,  we  obtain  tartronic  acid,  OsH^O.  (p. 
786);  and  by  hydrogenizing  alloxan,  we  obtain  dialuric  acid,  which 
two  bodies,  accordingly,  bear  to  uric  acid  the  same  relation  that  mesoxalic 
acid  and  urea  bear  to  dehyduric  acid  ;  thus  : 

C,HA  C.NjHjO^  CbN^HA 

Metoxallo  Alloxan.  Dehydurlo 

aoid.  add. 

C,H  A  C,N.H  A  C.N,H,0,  ; 

Tartromo  Dialurio  Urio  aoid. 

add.  add. 

and  Jnst  as  the  hypothetical  dehyduric  acid  yields  mesoxalic  acid  and 
alloxan,  so  should  actual  urio  acid  yield  tartronic  and  dialuric  acids. 
These  bodies,  however,  have  not  been  obtained  by  the  direct  breaking-up 
of  uric  acid,  but  only  by  rehydrogenizing  the  mesoxalic  acid  and  alloxan 
which  result  from  the  breaking-up  of  its  dehydrogenized  product.  Pro- 
visionally, however,  dialuric  and  uric  acids  may  be  regarded  as  tartron- 
ureide  and  tartron-diiireide  respectively  : 

C,HA    +     CH,N,0    —    2Hfi    «     C,H.N,04 
Tartronio  Urea.  Dialurio 

add.  aoi<i. 

C,H,0.    +  2CH^N,0    —    4H,0    =    C.H^N ,0,  • 
Ta'rtroido  Urea.  Urio  aoid. 

aoid. 

The  bodies  just  mentioned  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  three  well- 
defined  classes  of  comiwunds,  to  one  or  other  of  which  a  very  large  number 
of  uric  acid  products  may  be  referred,  via.  :  (1)  Non-azotized  bibasio 
acids,  such  as  mesoxalic  and  tartronic  acid  ;  (2)  Monureides,  such  as 
didlurio  acid  and  alloxan,  containing  a  residue  or  radicle  of  such  an  acid, 

c.  g.,  mesoxalyl,  CjHj,  plus  one  urearresidue,  CO<;[jjjj  ;  (3)  Diureides, 

such  as  urio  acid  itself,  oontaining  an  acid  residue,  together  with  two 
urea-residues. 
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Monureides. 

These  oomponndfi  may  be  regarded  as  carbamides  or  nreas,  in  which  part 
of  the  hydrogen  (generally  halQ  is  replaced*  by  diatomic  acid-radicles. 
They  are  either  4-carbon  compounds  belonging  to  the  mesoxalic  series,  and 

containing  the  radicle  qq^CO  (mesoxalyl),  or  radicles  derived  from  it- 
er 3-carbon  compounds  belonging  to  the  oxalic  series,  and  containing  the 
radicle  CO — CO  (oxalyl),  or  others  derived  therefrom.  These  relations  ara 
exhibited  in  the  following  table : 

Urea. 


>'?■ 


r.^  JCO.OE 

^O.OH 
Mesoxallo  acid. 

CO<C  >C0 

^NH— CO^ 

MeBoxalyl-urea 
Alloxan. 

JJH— CO^ 

Tartroayl-urea 
Dlalurlo  acid. 

^^    .NH— CO 

^^<NH-C 
Malonyl-urea 
Barbituric  add. 

^^  ^NH— CO— CO— CO„H 
Aiioxanio  add. 

Amidobarbituric  add 
Uramil. 

Nitrobarblturlc  add 
Dilituric  add. 

«><nhZ^8>ch-no 

NitroBobarbiturio  add. 

^^^H— CO^^^O,.OH 
Thionurio  add. 


CO.OH 

c'o.OH 
Oxalic  adcC. 

NH— CO 

^NH— Ao 
Oxalyl-urea 
Parabanio  add. 

^^    JSTH— CO 

^NH— CH.OH 
Oxyglvoolyl-nrea 
▲llaoturic  add. 

^^    JNH— CO 

^NH— CH 
Olyoolyi-urea 
Hydantoln. 

ChLalurio  add. 
^Q^NH— CO— OO.NH, 

Oxalaramlde. 

Hydantoln  or 
Qlycolurlo  add. 


Most  of  these  compounds,  when  treated  with  alkalies,  are  resolved  into 
the  corresponding  diatomic  acids  and  urea,  or  its  products  of  decomposi- 
tion: e.g., 

C.HjNjO^   +    2H,0    =s    CA(OH),    +    CONjH^. 
Alloxan.  Meaoxalio  Urea. 

add. 

Those  which  contain  the  group  NH,  united  with  CH„  are  oonvertfid  by 
boiling  with  alkalies,  or  with  strong  hydriodic  acid,  into  amido-adds*. 

^^<NHr^*^'"^^*°  +  °«^  =»  CO,  +  NH,  +  NH,.CH,.CO,H 
Qlycolurlc  add.  Olj'oodne. 
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1.  Mesoz&lic  Series. 

Alloxan,  C^H^N^O^. — ^This  is  the  characteristic  product  of  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  on  uric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  is  best  prepared  by  adding 
1  part  of  pulverized  uric  acid  to  3  parts  of  nitric  aoid,  specific  gravity  1.45, 
in  a  shallow  basin  standing  in  cold  water.  The  resulting  white  crystalline 
mass,  after  standing  for  some  hourSi  is  drained  from  the  acid  liquid  in  a 
funnel  having  its  neck  stopped  with  pounded  glass,  then  dried  on  a  porous 
tile,  and  purified  by  crystallization  from  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

Alloxan  crystallizes  by  slow  cooling  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  in 
large  efflorescent  rectangular  prisms  containing  C4H,N,04  +  4Aq. ;  from  a 
solution  evaporated  by  heat  it  separates  in  monoclinic  octohedrons  with 
truncated  summits,  containing  C4iI|N204-{-  Aq.  These  crystals  heated  to 
150Q-160O  C.  (3020^200  F.)  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  give  off  their  water, 
and  leave  anhydrous  alloxan,  C^N^HjO^.  Alloxan  is  very  soluble  in  water : 
the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  a  disagreeably  astringent  taste,  and  stains 
the  skin,  after  a  time,  red  or  purple.  It  forms  a  deep-blue  compound  with 
a  ferrous  salt  and  an  alkali,  and  its  solution,  mixed  ^ith  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  ammonia,  yields  a  white  precipitate  of  oxaluramide;  these  two 
reactions  are  very  characteristic. 

Alloxan  unites  (like  ketones)  with  alkaline  bisulphites,  forming  crystal- 
line compounds. 

Its  aqueous  solution  decomposes  gradually  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more 
quickly  on  boiling,  into  alloxantin,  parabanic  acid,  and  carbon  dioxide : 

3C.H,N,0^    B    CpH,N,0,    +    C3H.N,0a    +     CO, 
Alloxan.  Alloxantin.  PsrnDAnio 

aoid. 

By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  alloxan  is  resolved  into  oxalic  aoid  and 
nrea ;  by  boiling  with  baryta-water  or  lead  acetate,  it  is  first  converted  into 
alloxanic  aoid,  which  then  splits  up  into  urea  and  mesoxalic  acid.  By 
hydriodio  acid  and  other  reducing  agents,  alloxan  is  converted,  especially 
in  the  cold,  into  alloxantin ;  at  higher  temperatures  into  dialurio  acid. 

Allozanio  Aoid,  C^l^^B.fiy^The  barium-salt  of  this  acid  is  deposited 
in  small,  colorless,  pearly  crystals,  when  baryta-water  is  added  to  a  solu- 
tion of  alloxan  heated  to  60O  C.  (140O  F.),  as  long  as  the  precipitate  first 
produced  redissolves,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  then  left  to  cool.  The 
barium  may  be  separated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  filtered  liquid,  on  gentle  evai)oration,  yields  alloxanic  acid  in 
small  radiated  needles.  It  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction,  decomposes 
carbonates,  and  dissolves  zinc  with  disengagement  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a 
bibasio  acid.  The  alloxanates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  freely  soluble: 
those  of  the  earth-metals  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  tepid  water  ;  that 
of  silver  is  quite  insoluble  and  anhydrous. 

On  boiling  its  salts  with  water,  the  alloxanic  acid  is  resolved  into  urea 
and  mesoxalic  acid.    The  free  acid  when  boiled  yields  oxalantin. 

Dialurio  Aoid,  C^H^N^O^,  is  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  alloxan,  and  is  formed  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed 
through  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxan  till  no  further  action  takes  place : 
C4H2N2O4  -|-  HjS  ^  C4H4N,04  +8*  ^  adding  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
alloxan,  first  a  small  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  then  potassium 
carbonate,  the  potassium  salt  of  dialnric  acid  separates  out  in  granular 
crystals,  whilst  oxalurate  remains  dissolved : 

2CAN,04    +    2K0H    »    C4H3KN,04    +    C8HjKN,04    +    CO,. 
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Dialnrio  acid  separated  from  its  salts  by  hjrdrochlorio  add  crystallueB  in 
needles,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  tnma  Kd, 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  allozantin: 

2C,H,N,0^    +    O    «    2H,0    +    C,H,N A  • 

Barbituric  Aoid,  C^H^NjO,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodiam« 
amalgam  or  hydriodic  acid  on  dibromobarbitoric  acid ;  also  by  heating  a 
solution  of  allozantin  with  strong  salphorio  acid,  barbituric  add  then 
separating  out,  while  parabanio  acid  remains  in  solution. 

Barbituric  acid  crystallises  in  beautiful  prisms,  containing  two! 
molecules  of  water.  It  is  bibasic,  and  yields  chiefly  add  salts,  which  are 
obtained  by  treating  the  corresponding  acetates  with  barbituric  add. 

Barbituric  add  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  dilituric  add ; 
by  potassium  nitrate  into  potassium  violurate.  When  boiled  with  potash 
it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  yields  the  i>otassium-saU  of  malonio  acid, 
G,H404  (p.  774),  whence  it  appears  to  have  the  constitution  of  malomyl- 

Dibromobarbituric  acid,  C^HjBr^.O,  «  CO<nh!oO>™'«'  ^ 
formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  barbituric,  or  on  nitro-nitroeo-,  or 
amido-barbituric  acid  ;  also,  together  with  alloxan,  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine on  hydurilic  acid : 

CeHjN^O,  +  Br,  +  H,0  =  C^H^jBr.O,  +  C^UJiffi^  +  4HBr. 

It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  plates,  or  prisms,  soluble  in  water, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  hydrogen  adphide,  in  presence  of 
water,  it  is  reduced  to  dialurio  acid  : 

C^HjN^BfjO,    +    H;3    +     H,0    »    CAN.O^    +    2HBr    +    8. 

When  chlorine  or  bromine  acts  upon  a  warm  solution  of  dibromobarbi' 
turic  acid,  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated  and  tribromacetylu  rea, 

^^■^CnhI^^'^^''  '  ^  produced.  This  compound  melU  at  1480  a 
(298.4P  F.),  and  yields  bromoform  when  boiled  with  water. 

Monobromobarbituric  acid,  C4HjBrN,02,  produced  by  the  action 
of  zinc  or  aqueous  hydrocyanic  acid  on  dibromobarbituric  add,  forms  crys- 
tals sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Nitrobarbituric  or  Dilituric  acid,  C4H,(NO,)N,05,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  faming  nitric  add  on  barbituric  acid,  or  of  ordinary  nitric 
acid  on  hydurilic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  square  prisms  contain- 
ing 3H,0,  soluble  in  water  with  yellow  color.  It  appears  to  be  trihaaic, 
but  is  most  inclined  to  form  salts  containing  only  one  equivalent  of  metal. 
Its  salts  are  very  stable,  most  of  them  resisting  the  action  of  mineral  adds. 
By  heating  with  bromine,  it  is  converted  into  dibromobarbiturio  add. 

Nitrosobarbiturie  or  Violuric  acid,  C4Hj(N0)N,0„  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.2  on  hydurilic  acid,  also  by 
that  of  potassium  nitrite  on  barbituric  acid.  The  resulting  solution  Ifl 
mixed  with  barium  chloride,  and  the  barium  salt  thereby  precipitated  it 
decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Violuric  acid  crystallizes  in  yellow  rhombic  octohedrons  containing  one 
molecule  of  H,0,  moderately  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  bine,  violet,  or 
yellow  salts  containing  one  equivalent  of  metal.  The  potassium  to^ 
C4H,K(N0)NA  +  2H,0,  forms  dark  blue  prisms,  dissolving  in  water  with 
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▼iolet  oolor.  The  soditm  aaU  is  dark  red.  The  solution  of  the  acid  is 
colored  dark  blue  by  ferric  acetate,  and  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  solution, 
a  ferric  salt  is  precipitated  in  six-sided  lamina  haying  a  red  oolor  and  me^ 
tallic  lustre. 

Viol  uric  add  heated  with  potash-lje  is  resolved  into  urea  and  nitroso* 
malonio  acid : 

C4H,(N0)N,0,    +    2H,0    «    CON,H^    +     CjHjCNO)©^. 

Amidoharhituric  acidj  C4H,(NH2)N,0,,  also  called  Uramil,  Dialwr- 
amide,  and  Mwrtxan,  is  formed  bj  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  violurio 
acid  or  diliturio  acid,  or  by  boiling  a  solution  of  ammonium  thionurate 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  allozantin  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sal-ammoniac : 

CgH^N^O^    -I-     NH,.HC1    =*    C4H.(NH,)N,0,    -|-     aH,N,0^    -|-     HCl 
Alloxantin.  uramfl.  A^oxan. 

It  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  turning  red  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling»water,  easily  in 
alkalies.  The  ammoniacal  solution  becomes  purple  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  yields  murexid  on  boiling.  Uramil  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitrio 
addf  with  formation  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  alloxan : 

C^H^NjO,    4-     O    «    NH,    +    Cfi^fi,. 

Heated  with  aqueous  potasman  cyanate  it  is  oonTerted  into  pseudouric 
acid  (p.  830):  C^HjNjO,  +  CNHO  =  CjH^^O^.— By  the  action  of  mer- 
curic or  argentic  oxide  suspended  in  boiling  water,  it  is  converted  into 
murexid. 

Thionario  Acid,  C^H^NjSO,  =  CO<JJg^^C<^^jj .— Thia 

acid,  which  contains  the  elements  of  alloxan,  ammonia,  and  sulphurous 
oxide  (C^H^N^O^-hNH^-l-^t))  ^  formed,  as  an  ammonium-salt,  when  a 
cold  solution  of  alloxan  is  mixed  with  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  in  such  quantity  that  the  odor  of  the  gas  remains  quite  dis- 
tinct :  an  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate  mixed  with  a  little  caustic  am- 
monia is  then  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  On  cooling, 
anunonium  thionurate  is  dex>08ited  in  colorless,  crystalline  plates,  which,  by 
solution  in  water  and  recrystallization,  acquire  a  fine  pink  tint.  By  con- 
verting it  into  a  lead  salt,  and  decomposing  the  latter  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, thionuric  acid  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  very  soluble 
in  water.  When  its  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it  is  resolved 
into  sulphuric  acid  and  uramil: 


2.  Oxalic  Series, 


<NH— CO 
I     ,  Oxalyl  urea.— This 
NH— CO 

is  the  characteristic  product  of  the  action  of  moderately  strong  nitric  acid 
on  uric  acid  or  alloxan,  unth  the  aid  of  heat;  formed  also  from  the  same  sub- 
stances by  oxidation  with  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  : 

CjH^N^O,    -f    O,    -I-    2H,0    =    C,H,N,0,    +    2C0,    -|-    2NH,. 

It  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  1  part  of  uric  acid  with  8  parts  of 
nitric  acid  till  the  reaction  has  nearly  ceased  ;  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to 
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a  Bjrap  and  left  to  cool ;  and  the  product  drained  from  the  mother-liqD<« 
is  purified  hy  re-crystallization.  Parabanic  acid  forms  colorless,  transpa- 
rent, thin,  prismatic  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air  :  it  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  has  a  pure  and  powerfully  acid  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  strongly. 
Neutralized  with  ammonia,  and  boiled  for  a  moment,  it  yields  on  oooling 
crystals  of  the  ammonium  salt  ofoxaluric  acid,  C^H^NiO^,  from  which 
the  acid  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid. 
Parabanic  acid  is  bibasic.  With  the  alkali-metals  it  forms  monoxnetidlie 

salts,  like  C,HKN,0,=CO^  i      ,  which  are  obtained  as  crystalline 

NH— CO 

precipitates  on  adding  potassium-  or  sodium-ethylate  to  a  solution  of  psra- 

banio  acid  in  absolute  alcohol ;  when  dissolved  in  water,  these  salts  are 

converted  into  ozalurates.    Silver  nitrate,  added  to  a  solution  of  the 

acid,  throws  down  the  diargentio  salt,  C^A.gJffl^, 

Parabanic  acid  boiled  with  dilute  acids  is  resolved  into  urea  and  oxalic 

acid.     In  presence  of  alkalies,  it  takes  up  water,  and  is  converted  into 

oxaluric  acid,  CjH^NjO^.     By  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it 

is  converted  into  o  x  a  1  a  n  t  i  n ,  CeH^N^Oj = 2C,HaN,0, — O. 

MethyUparabanic  add,  C,H(CH^N,Og,  is  obtained  by  decomposition  of 

creatinine. 

Ditnethyl'parabamc  add  or  Ckoltgircphanef  O^iG^^fi^,  obtained  by  heat- 
ing the  silver  salt  of  parabanic  acid  with  methyl  iodide,  forms  silvery 
lamin»,  which  easily  melt  and  sublime. 

Ozalarlo  Aold,  C,H^N,0^  =  CO<JJg"^^^"^^»° ,  the  analogue 

of  alloxanio  acid,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  parabanic  acid. 
Its  ethylio  ether  is  produced  by  heating  urea  with  chloroxalio  ether : 

JJTH,        CO.Cl  JTH— CO— CO,.CA 

C0<:       *  4.   I  «r    HCl     4-     C0<  '    *^. 

^NH,  +  CO,.C,H^  ^         ^NH, 

It  crystallizes  in  silky  needles,  which  melt  with  decomposition  at  15<K^ 
160O  C.  (3020^200  F.). 

Oxaluric  acid,  separated  from  its  salts  by  a  mineral  acid,  is  a  heavy 
crystalline  powder.  Its  salts  are  sparingly  soluble.  Boiled  with  water  or 
alkalies,  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea.  Heated  to  200^  C. 
(392^  F.)  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  it  gives  up  water,  and  is  recon- 
verted into  parabanic  acid. 

Ozalaramlde  or  Ozalan,  C,H5N50,=  CO<^^^^-^^'^^, 

is  formed,  together  with  dialnric  acid,  on  adding  a  little  hydrocyanic  acid 
and  ammonia  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan,  and  separates  as  a  white 
precipitate,  while  the  dialuric  acid  remains  dissolved.  It  is  also  produced' 
by  heating  ammonium  parabanate  (its  isomeride)  to  lOCP,  and  by  heating 
ethyloxalurate  with  ammonia.  It  Ib  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  re* 
solved  by  boiling  with  water,  into  oxalic  add,  urea,  and  ammonia. 

Allantnrio   Acid   or   Ozyglyoolyl-area,   CLH^NsQia 

J^H— CH(OH)     , 
CO^  I  ,  formed  by  heating  allantoin  with  baryta>water  or 

NH^— CO 

dioxide  of  lead,  is  a  deliquescent  mass,  the  aqueous  solution  oi  which 
gives  white  precipitates  with  silver  or  lead  salts.  When  boiled  with  ba- 
ryta, it  yields  hydantoic  and  parabanic  acids,  the  latter  ftirther  splitting 
up  into  oxaluric  acid  and  urea  (or  CO,  and  NH,). 
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Sncoinnrio  Acid,  Cfi^^fi^,  is  produced  bj  heating  urea  to  I2OQ-1300 
C.  (24?-26tP  F.)  with  succinic  anhydride.  It  forms  shining  scales,  melt- 
ing with  decomposition  at  203O-205O  C.  (397.4P-401O  p.). 

J^H— CO 
Hydantoin  or  Olycolyl-nrea,  ^s^AO,  —  CO<;^j^^^ 

is  formed  synthetically  by  heating  bromaoetyl-urea,  with  alcoholic  am- 
monia : 

^NH.CO.CH,Br     .      ^H.    »    NH.Br    +    CO<^^"i^^    . 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  allantoin : 
C^H,N,0,    +    2HI    =    CjE^NjO,    +    CON^H^    +    hf 

or  on  alloxanio  acid : 

^^^NH— CO— CO— CO,H   ,„    ^  rn    -LTTO-L  ro^^~^^ 
CO<NH.  +   H.  -  CO.  +   H,0  +   C0<^^__^^. 

Hydantoin  forms  needle-shai>ed  crystals,  having  a  faint  sweet  taste,  and 
melting  at  206©  C.  (402.80  F.).  When  boiled  with  baryta-water,  it  takes 
up  water  and  is  converted  into  hydantoic  acid. 


JJH CO 


Metkyl-hydantoin,  CO<r^  I       ,18  obtained  by  prolonged 

heating  of  creatinine  (9.  v.)  to  10(P  with  baryta-water  ;  also  by  fusing  urea 
with  sarcoeine  (methyl-glyoocine)  : 

co<S5  +  CH,<S&.  -  NH.  +  H,o  +  co^^j;;;;;^^ 

It  forms  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water  and  In  alcohol,  melts  at  1450  C. 
(2930  F.)y  and  sublimes  in  shining  needles.  Boiled  with  oxide  of  mercury 
or  silver  it  yields  metallic  derivatives. 

JJH— CO 
Lactyl-urea,  C0<^  1  ,  metamerio  with  methyl-hydan- 

NH—  CH-— CHj 

to'in,  is  formed,  together  with  alanine,  when  the  potassium  cyanide  used 

in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  from  aldehyde-ammonia  (p.  820)  contains 

<^anate.     It  forms  efflorescent  rhombic  crystals,  containing  C4H0N,O,-|- 

H,0  ;  melts  at  140^  C.  (284P  F.),  and  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition. 

By   boiling  with  baryta-water  it  is  converted  into  lacturio  acid, 

^NH-^H— CH. 
CO^  1^  ■ ,  metameric  with  methyl-hydantoic  acid,  which  melts 

NH^— COgH 

atl660C.  (3110F.). 

.NH CO  ,       ,  .    ,.^ 

Ethyl'hydanioin,  C0<^  i^      ,  produced  In  like  manner  by 

NCCjHj)— CH, 

melting  urea  with  ethyl-glycooine,  crystallizes  in  large,  flat  prisms,  easily 

soluble  in  water  and  aJoohol,  melting  at  about  lOOO,  and  easily  subliming. 

The  metameric  compound,  aoetonyl-urea,  CO<[jj jj_^^     *^' , 

formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  acetone  and  potassium  cyanide  containing 
cyanate  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  crystallizes  in  prisms,  melting  at 
1750  C.  (3470  F.)-    By  boiling  with  baryta-water  it  is  converted  into  ace- 
tonuric  acid,  CjHjoNjO,. 
70 
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Hydantolo  or  Glyoolarlo  Aoid,  C,HfN,0, a 
^'*^NH  *         *    »  ^  produced  by  boiling  allantoin,  hydftntoin,  or 

glycoluril  with  baryta-water,  and  synthetically  by  heating  glyoodne  with 
urea  (or  by  boiling  its  solution  with  baryta-water)  : 

CO<SS  +  CH.<^5b  -  NH,  +  CXX^H-CH.-CO.H; 
also  by  heating  glyoooine  sulphate  with  potassium  cyanate : 

Hydantoic  acid  forms  large  rhombic  prisms  soluble  in  water.  It  is  mono- 
basic, and  most  of  its  salts  are  easily  soluble.  By  heating  with  hydriodio 
acid  it  is  converted  into  glycocine : 

«><SHr^^~^'"    +  H,0  -  CO,    +    HH,    +    CH,<^ . 


Diureides, 

The  best  known  compounds  of  this  class  contain  4,  5,  6,  or  8  atoms  of 

carbon.     The  4-  and  5-carbon  diureides  (including  uric  acid  itselQ  *^ 

formed  by  the  union  of  one  molecule  of  a  bibasic  acid  and  2  molecules  of 

urea,  with  elimination  of  4  molecules  of  water,  and  accordingly  contain 

NH 
one  diatomic  acid-residue  and  two  urea^residues,  CO^^tt  • 

« 

ITrlo  Aold,  CjH^N^O,,  as  already  observed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
diureide  of  tartronic  acid,  and  accordingly  represented  by  the  formula : 


CH(OH)<CO-^H    ^     2C0<NH.    _    4H.0. 
Tartronlo  add.  Urea. 

Iso-nrio  Acid,  C^H^N^O,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  oyanamide  on 
alloxantin  in  aqueous  solution,  and  separates  on  boiling  in  the  form  of  a 
heavy  powder.  Its  constitution  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  form- 
ula: 


co<^H=^CH-N=:crNH. 


Pseadomric  Aold,  CjHqN^O^. — ^The  potassium  salt  of  this  add  is  ob- 
tained as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder  by  boiling  uramil  with  a  strong  so- 
lution of  i>ota8sium  cyanate.  The  free  acid  forms  colorless  crysialSt 
slightly  soluble  in  water.  Its  structure  and  formation  may  be  represented 
as  follows  : 

CO<^^:^^CH.NH,    +    CONH 
Uramil.  Oyanlo  acid. 


co<s?z^cH/SI;>«>. 


P«eudo-urio  aeid. 
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Pseado-thionrio  Aoid,  CjHgN^O^S,  is  formed  by  heating  alloxan  and 
thiooarbamide  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphur  dioxide  : 

-     C0<JJHZ^CH/JJ^CS    +    O. 

It  forms  thin  white  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  adds. 

ITrozanio  Aold,  C^HgN^O,,  and  Ozonlo  Aoid,  C^H^NgO^.^ 
These  acids  are  formed  by  gradual  oxidation  of  uric  acid  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion. A  solution  of  uric  acid  in  potash  left  for  some  time  in  an  open  ves- 
sel deposits  shining  lamins  of  x>otas8ium  uroxanate,  C5H0K,N4Of4~^Hs^) 
from  which  the  free  acid  may  be  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  i)owder,  which  dissolves  in  hot  water,  but  decomposes  at 
the  same  time,  with  separation  of  carbon  dioxide.  Its  formation  is  repre- 
sented by  the  equation : 

C5H4N4O,    +     2H,0    +    O    =    C.HjN.O,. 

Potassium  uroxanate,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  is  partly  converted, 
hy  separation  of  CO,  and  NII3,  into  potassium  oxonate,  C^HsK^NjO^, 
which  is  also  formed  by  passing  a  stream  of  air  through  a  solution  of  urio 
acid  in  potash  till  all  the  uric  acid  is  oxidized.  This  salt  forms  radiate 
groups  of  crystals,  containing  1^  mol.  H^O.  Acetic  acid  added  to  its  dilute 
solution  throws  down  the  potassium  salt  of  allanturio  acid,  or  oxygly- 

<NH— CHOH 
I 
NH— CO 

Allantoln,  C^H^N^O,. — This  substance,  which  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  2  molecules  of  ammonium  oxalate  minus  5  molecules  of  water 
[2C,(NH4)204— 5H,0],  is  found  in  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the  foetal  calf 
and  in  the  urine  of  the  sucking  calf.  It  is  produced  artificially,  together 
with  oxalic  acid  and  urea,  by  boiling  uric  acid  with  lead  dioxide  and  water : 

2C5H4N4O,    4-    O.   -I-    5H,0    «   CAN.O,   -h    2Cfifi^   -h    2CH,NA. 

The  liquid  filtered  from  lead  oxalate,  and  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
deposits,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  allanto'in,  which  are  purified  by  re-solution 
and  the  use  of  animal  charcoal.  The  mother-liquor,  when  further  con- 
centrated, yields  crystals  of  pure  urea.  Allanto'in  forms  small  but  briliant 
prismatic  crystals,  transparent,  colorless,  tasteless,  and  without  action 
on  vegetable  colors.  It  dissplves  in  160  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a 
smaller  quantity  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
nitric  acid,  and  by  oil  of  vitriol  when  concentrated  and  hot,  into  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  carbon  monoxide.  Heated  with  concentrated  solu- 
tions of  caustic  alkalies,  it  is  decomposed  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid. 

Its  structure  may,  i>erhaps,  be  represented  by  the  formula 

Olycolurll,     C,H,NA,    probably    CO<^^_^^>C<J^,  is 

formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on  allantom,  and  separates  in 
octohedral  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  am- 
monia and  in  concentrated  acids.    Ammoniacal  silver  nitrate  forms  in  its 
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solutions  a  jellow  precipitate  having  the  oomposition  CfH^AgiN^O,.  Bj 
boiling  with  bary ta-water,  it  is  resolved  into  nrea  and  hjdantoic  acid,  and 
by  boUing  with  acids  it  is  converted  into  hydantoin. 


Dinreides  containing  6  and  8  atoms  of  carbon  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  2  monureide  molecules,  with  elimination  of  water. 

Allozantin,  CgH^N^Of,  is  formed  on  mixing  the  aqneons  solntiona 
of  alloxan  and  dialoric  add : 

"X^hZ^^CO    +     CH.0H<C0-NHv^cO    = 
Alloxan.  Dlslurio  acid. 

Aloxantin. 

It  is  the  chief  product  of  the  action  of  hot  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  one 
acid,  and  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of  deoxidizing  agents  upon 
alloxan — anhydrous  alloxan  tin,  in  fact,  containing  1  atom  of  oxygen  less 
than  2  molecules  of  alloxan.  It  is  best  prepared  by  passing  anlphuretied 
hydrogen  gas  through  a  moderately  strong  and  cold  solution  of  alloxan. 
The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  crystals  of  alloxan  have  separated 
answers  the  purpose  perfectly  well ;  it  is  diluted  with  a  little  water,  and 
a  copious  stream  of  gas  transmitted  through  it.  Sulphur  is  then  deposited 
in  large  quantity,  mixed  with  a  white,  crystalline  substance,  which  is  the 
alloxantin.  The  product  is  drained  ux>on  a  filter,  slightly  washed,  and 
then  boiled  in  water :  the  filtered  solution  deposits  the  alloxantin  on  cool- 
ing. Alloxantin  forms  small,  four-sided,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  color- 
less and  transparent ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  mora 
freely  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  solution  reddens  litmus,  gives  with  baryta- 
water  a  violet-colored  precipitate,  which  disappears  on  heating,  and  when 
mixed  with  silver  nitrate  produces  a  black  precipitate  of  metallic  silver. 
Heated  with  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  it  is  oxidized  to  alloxan.  The  crystals 
become  red  when  exposed  to  ammoniacal  vapors.  They  contain  3  moL 
H,0,  which  they  do  not  give  oflf  till  heated  above  150O  C.  (302O  P.). 

Alloxantin  is  readily  decomi>o8ed  ;  when  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen is  passed  through  its  boiling  solution,  sulphur  is  deposited  and 
dialuric  acid  is  produced.  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  alloxantin  mixed 
with  a  neutral  salt  of  ammonia  instantly  assumes  a  purple  color,  which, 
however,  quickly  vanishes,  the  liquid  becoming  turbid  from  formation  of 
uramil :  the  solution  then  contains  alloxan  and  free  acid.  With  silver 
oxide,  alloxantin  gives  off  carbon  dioxide,  reduces  a  portion  of  the  metal, 
and  converts  the  remainder  of  the  oxide  into  oxalurate.  Boiled  with 
water  and  lead  dioxide,  it  gives  off  nrea  and  lead  carbonate. 

Hydnrlllo  Aold,  CgH4N40,.— Dialuric  acid,  heated  to  about  160O 
C.  (32(P  F.)  with  glycerin  (which  acts  merely  as  a  solvent),  splits  up  into 
formic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonium  hydurilate  :— 

5C4H4NA    =»    CH,0,    +    SCO,    +    2Cfi^ViCSB;)0^ . 

By  converting  this  ammonium-salt  into  a  copper-salt,  and  decomposing  the 
latter  with  S^,  hydurilio  add  is  obtained  in  crystals. 
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Hydarilio  acid  is  oonyerted  by  faming  nitric  acid  into  alloxan,  with* 
oat  anj  other  product ;  bat  with  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  it  yields 
alloxan,  together  with  yioluric  acid,  yiolantin,  and  dilitnric 
acid : 

Hydurille  Vioiurio  ALioxan. 

mold.  aoid. 

C«H,N.O,  4-  2N0,H  =1  aH-NjOj  +  CAN,0,  +   NO,H   +   H,0  . 
Hydurilio  Dillturio  Alloxan, 

•old.  aoid. 

If  the  action  be  carried  on  to  the  end,  dilitnric  acid  is  the  only  product. 
This  acid  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  product  of  the  oxidation  of  violuric 
acid  :  C^NjHgO^  =3b  CJ^fifi^  4~  0  •  ^^^  violantin  as  a  compound  of  the 
two. 

Pnrparlo  Aoid,  CsH^N^O,,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state ;  its  am- 
monium salt,  CsH4(NH4)N50f,  constitutes  murezid.  This  salt  contains 
the  elements  of  two  molecules  of  uramil  minus  two  atoms  of  hydrogen : 

NH 
Parpuric  aoid. 

It  is  formed  by  mixing  the  ammoniacal  solutions  of  alloxan  and  uramil : 

CAN.O,    +    C.H^N.O,     f    NH,    =s    H,0    +    CgH,(NH,)NjO, , 

and  is  best  prepared  by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
dry  uramil,  1  part  of  mercuric  oxide,  and  40  parts  of  water  rendered 
slightly  alkaline  by  ammonia : 

2CAN,0,    +    O    =1    H,0    +    CaHgNeOe. 

Another  method  is  that  of  Dr.  Gregory :  7  parts  of  alloxan  and  4  parts  of 
alloxantin  are  dissolved  in  240  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  is 
added  to  about  80  parts  of  cold  strong  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate : 
the  liquid  instantly  acquires  such  a  depth  of  color  as  to  become  opaque, 
and  gires  on  cooling  a  large  quantity  of  murexid :  the  operation  succeeds 
best  on  a  small  scale. 

Murexid*  crystallizes  with  1  molecule  H^O  in  small  square  plates  or 
prisms,  which  by  reflected  light  exhibit  a  splendid  green  metallic  lustre, 
like  that  of  the  wing-cases  of  the  rose-beetle  and  other  insects  :  by  trans- 
mitted light  they  are  deep  purple-red.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold 
water,  much  more  easily  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Mineral  acids  decompose  it,  with  separation  of  a  white  or 
yellowish  substance  called  murexan,  probably  identical  with  uramil. 
Caustic  i)otash  dissolves  it,  with  production  of  a  magnificent  purple  color, 
which  disappears  on  boiling. 

A  few  years  ago  murexid  was  extensively  used  in  dyeing  ;  but  it  is  now 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  rosaniline. 

Ozalantln,  CfH^N^Oj,  also  called  leucoturic  acid,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  parabanic  acid  : 

*  So  called  from  the  Tyrlan  dye,  said  to  have  been  prepared  from  a  ■pedes  o-' 
70* 
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^    JiH— CO     .       CO— NR 

CO<r         J      +     1  >C0  4.    BL 

^NH— CO   ^     Co— NH-^        ^    ^ 


Parabanic  Parabanlo 

acid.  acid. 

_    J^H--CO      CO— NH^ 

Oxalaotln. 

It  forms  small  crystals  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  rednoM  aminoDia- 
cal  solutions  of  mercury  and  silver. 

Alliturlo  Acid,  CqH^N^O^,  is  formed,  together  with  alloxan  and  para- 
banic acid,  by  boiling  alloxantin  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  crys- 
tals sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  when  heated  with  water  to  18(K^19CP 
C.  (3560-374P  F.),  is  reeolved  into  oxalic  acid,  carbon  dioxide  and  mon- 
oxide, and  ammonia. 

Respecting  basic  compounds,  natural  and  artificial,  related  to  the  ureides 
by  their  composition  and  reactions,  see  AlkaiiOidb. 


AMIDBS  DBRIYBD    FBOX   TRIATOMIO   AVD 
TBTBATOXIC    ACIDS. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  amides  is  somewhat  limited :  we  shall  notioa 
only  those  derived  from  malic,  tartaric,  and  citric  acids  : 

1.  Amides  of  Malio  Aold. 

Malic  acid,  CO,H— CH,— CHOH— CO,H,  or  C,H,(OH)<;^»^  ,  which  ii 
triatomio  and  bibasic,  is  capable  of  yielding  five  amides,  vis. : 

C,H,(OH)  <co!oH*  C,H,(NH,)  <J^'q^  • 

Malamio  acid.  Aepartio  aold. 

C.H.(OH)<CO;N^  C.H,(NH.)<gg;^ 

Malamlde.  Aaparagin. 

C,H.(NH.)<^g;NH, 
Triamide  (unknown). 

Malamic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  its  ethylio  ether,  or 
Malamethanet  C,H,(OH)<^q'^  |^  ,  is  formed  as  a  crystalline  mass  when 
ammonia  gas  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diethylic  malate : 


CA(OH)<CO.C,^  +  NH.  =  C,H.(OH)  +  C.H.(OH)<CO.NH^ , 

A  spar  tic  acid^  Q^^O^^  Isomeric  with  malamic  acid,  is  related  to 
malic  and  succinic  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  glyoodne  to  glycollic  and 
acetic  acids  (p.  806),  and  may  accordingly  be  regarded  as  amidosncciiuo 
acid.  It  occurs  in  beet-molasses,  and  is  produced  by  various  reactions 
from  albuminous  substances.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  asparagin  with 
alkalies  or  acids.  It  crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  prisms,  moderately 
soluble  in  hot  water.     Its  alkaline  solutions  turn  the  plane  of  polarisation 
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to  the  left ;  acid  solations  to  the  right.  Like  other  amido-acids,  it  uniteB 
both  with  acids  and  with  alkalies  ;  with  the  latter  it  forms  both  acid  and 
neutral  salts  ;  e.  ^., 

C.H,(Niy <^g«^g  J  CA(NBy<^^|^| ;  C.H,(NH,)<g3«>B«. 

Bj  the  action  of  nitrons  acid  it  is  oonrerted  into  malic  acid. 

An  inactive  aspartic  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  fumarimide  with  water : 

C^HjOj-NH    +    2H,0    =    C4HTNO4. 

It  crystallizes  in  large  monoclinic  prisms,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water 
than  the  optically  active  acid.  By  nitrous  acid  it  is  converted  into  inac- 
tive malic  acid. 

Malamide,  C^H^Np,,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  excess 
on  dry  diethylic  malate  : 

C,H.(OH)<CO-OC,H.  ^.  2NH,  =  2H0C.H.  +  CACOHX^gN^  . 

It  forms  large  crystals,  and  when  heated  with  water  is  resolved  into  am- 
monia and  malic  acid. 

Asparagin,  C^H^i'RK^^j,^' q^  ,  isomeric  with  nialamide,  occurs  in 

numerous  plants,  as  asparagus,  marsh  mallow,  mangold- wurzel,  peas, 
beans,  vetches,  and  cereal  grasses,  especially  in  the  young  sprouts.  It 
may  be  prepared  from  marsh-mallow  roots  by  chopping  them  small,  mace- 
rating them  in  the  cold  with  milk  of  lime,  precipitating  the  filtered  liquid 
with  barium  carbonate,  and  evaporating  the  clear  solution  over  the  water- 
bath  to  a  syrup.  The  asparagin  then  crystallizes  on  cooling  in  shining 
transparent  rhombic  prisms,  which  have  a  faint  cooling  taste,  and  are 
moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The 
crystals  contain  one  molecule  of  water,  whereas  those  of  malamides  are 
anhydrous. 

Asparagin  and  nialamide  differ  also  in  their  action  on  polarized  light, 
nialamide  having  a  specific  rotatory  power  of  — 47.5^,  whereas  that  of 
asparagin  in  an  acid  solution  is  4'  350,  and  in  an  ammoniacal  solution— lio 
18^.  Lastly,  nialamide,  when  treated  with  alkalies,  is  resolved,  as  already 
observed,  into  ammonia  and  malic  acid,  whereas  asparagin  yields  ammonia 
and  aspartic  acid. 

Asparagin  forms  salts  both  with  acids  and  with  bases. 

By  fermentation  in  contact  with  albuminous  substances,  asparagin  is 
converted  into  ammonium  succinate.  By  oxidation  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate it  yields  ammonium  formate,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  carbon  dioxide : 

C^H^NjO,    -f    O4    =s    CHOj.NH^    +    CNH    +    2C0,    +    H,0 . 

In  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  the  oxidation  takes  place  according  to  the 
equation : 

C^H«N,0,    +    0,    =    2NH,    +    4C0,    +    H,0 ; 
in  presence  of  potash  the  products  are  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid : 

CA^aO,    +    O4    +    4KH0    =    2NH,    +    20,0^    +     3H,0  . 

2.  Amides  of  Tartarlo  Aoid,-^  Tar tr ami e  Acid,  C^HtNO^  =» 
C,H,(0H),<^q'q3  ,  is  obtained  as  an  ammonium-salt  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  tartaric  anhydride,  C4H40^. 
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Ethyl  tariranuUef  Tartramic  ether,  or  TartramethoM,  is  obtained  bj  tb« 
action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  diethjlio  tartrate.  When  caQtionaij 
heated  with  alkalies,  it  ^elds  tartramic  acid.  Ammonia  converts  it  into 
tartramide. 

Tartramide,  C^HgNA  =  CA(^H)i<Co!nh' '  '^"^^^  alao  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  diethjlio  tartrate,  is  a  crjstalline  subetanoe,  the 
solution  of  which  exhibits  dextro-  or  levo-rotation  according  to  the  kind 
of  tartaric  acid  from  which  it  has  been  prepared. 

3.  Citramide,  GeHijN,04sG,H4(OH)(GO.NH2)„  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  ethjl  or  methjl  citrate,  is  a  orjrstalline  sabstanee 
slightlj  solable  in  water. 

Citramic  acid  and  citrimide  are  not  known,  but  phenylio  derivatires  of 
these  amides  have  been  obtained. 


Bensene-Derivatlves,  or  Aromatio  Orovp. 

The  hydrocarbons,  C^H,,,.^,  vis.,  bens  en  e  and  its  homologaee,  to- 
gether with  the  alcohols,  acids,  and  bases  derived  from  them,  form  a  group 
resembling  the  fatty  bodies  in  many  of  their  chemical  relations,  but  never- 
theless exhibiting  decided  pecaliarlties,  which  mark  them  as  a  natanl 
family.  They  are  called  aromatic,  on  aocoant  of  the  peculiar  and  fragrant 
odors  possessed  by  some  of  them,  especially  by  certain  derivatives  of  ben- 
zene, such  as  benzoic  acid,  bitter  almond  oil,  etc. 

Intimately  related  to  these  bodies  are  certain  other  hydrocarbons  with 
their  derivatives,  containing  proportionally  smaller  nombers  of  hydrogen- 
atoms,  namely:  cinnamene  GgHg,  naphthalene  CjoHg,  anthra- 
cene Ci4H,o,  pyrene  C(«H,q,  and  chrysene  CjgUj, ;  and  the  ter- 
pen es,  CioH|g,  which  contain  a  larger  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  than 
benzene  and  its  homologues. 
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This  is  the  principal  series  of  the  aromatic  group,  analogous  to  the  paraffin 
series  in  the  fatty  group.  The  known  hydrocarbons  belonging  to  it  are 
represented  by  the  formula, 

C«He,  C,Hg,  CsHio,  C,H„,  C„H,„  C„H,e,  C„H„,  C„H«  . 

The  first  is  called  benzene;  the  second,  t  o  1  u  e  n  e  ;*  the  others  admit 
of  isomeric  modifications,  the  names  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter. 
Many  of  these  hydrocarbons  are  found  in  the  lighter  part  of  the  oil  or 
naphtha  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  ooal,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  fractional  distillation. 

These  hydrocarbons  might  be  regarded  as  derived  ftwn  the  paraiBns  by 
abstraction  of  8  atoms  of  hydrogen  (e.  g.,  CjH^  =»  CJEL^^  —  H,),  or  from 
the  oleflnes  by  abstraction  of  6  atoms  of  hydrogen,  etc.,  and  acoordingly 

•  Frequently  also  benzol,  toluol,  etc. ;  hut  it  ig  not  desirable  to  apply  the  same 
terminAtion  to  hjrdrocarbona  and  their  alcoholic  derivatives. 
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thej  might  be  expected  to  act  as  ootovalent,  sexvalent,  quadrivaleiit,  or 
bivalent  radicles ;  and,  in  fact,  benzene  does  form  definite  compounds 
with  6  atoms  of  chlorine  and  of  bromine.  But  in  nearly  all  cases  the  aro- 
matic hydrocarbons  react  as  saturated  molecules,  like  the  paraffins,  yield- 
ing, when  treated  with  chlorine,  bromine,  or  nitric  acid,  not  additive  com- 
pounds, but  substitution-products. 

Benzene  may  be  represented  as  a  saturated  molecule  by  the  following 
constitutional  formula,  in  which  the  carbon-atoms  are  united  together  by 
one  or  two  combining  units  alternately  ir^ 


The  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  may  be  derived  firom  it  by  suocee- 
sive  additions  of  CH,,  or  by  substitution  of  methyl,  CHg,  in  the  place  of 
one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen-atoms  ;  thus  : 


C7  Hg     ^ 
Cg  Hi,    = 


CeH^CCH,)  Methyl-benzene. 

CgH4(CUg),  Dimethyl-bensene. 

CgH3(CU3),  Trimethyl -benzene. 

CeHgCCUg)^  Tetramethyl-benzene. 


Further,  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  dimethyl-benzene  may  be  formed 
by  the  substitution  of  ethyl,  CgH^,  for  1  atom  of  hydrogen  in  benzene, 
viz.,  ethyl-benzene,  CgH^CCgH^);  in  like  manner  methyl-ethyl-benzene, 
CgH4(CHj)(C,H5),  and  propyl-benzene,  CjHj(CjHy),  *^®  isomeric  with  tri- 
methyl-benzene  ;  diethyl-benzene  with  tetra-methyl-benzene,  etc.  etc.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  in  this  manner  a  large  number  of  isomeric  bodies  may 
exist  in  the  higher  terms  of  the  series.  The  structure  of  these  isomeric 
hydrocarbons  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  figures :-» 


c-cai 


Methyl-benzene. 


Dimethyl-benzene. 


Ethyl-benzene. 


Trimethyl  benzene.       Methyl-ethyl-benzene. 


Propyl-benzene. 


In  these  homologues  of  benzene,  the  six  carbon-atoms  belonging  to  the  ben- 
lene  itself  are  said  to  form  the  benzene-ring,  benzene-nucleus, 
or  principal  chain,  while  the  groups  CH„  CH,CHg,  etc.,  joined  on  to 
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these  carbon-atoms  are  called  lateral  ehains.  The  chemical  proper- 
ties of  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon  differ  oonsiderabljr  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  lateral  chains  which  it  contains. 

The  replacement  of  the  hjdrogen-atoms  in  the  principal  and  lateral 
chains  hy  CI,  Br,  NO,,  OH,  NH,,  etc.,  gives  rise  to  snbstitation-deriTatires 
which  exhibit  nomeroos  cases  of  isomerism. 

I.  In  Bemene-derivaiives.'^The  mono-derivatives  of  benxene  do  not  ex- 
hibit isomeric  modifications :  thus  there  is  but  one  monobromo-,  mono- 
nitro-,  or  mono-amidobenzene,  one  monohydroxyl-derivative  or  phenol, 
CeH5(0H),  etc.  Hence  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  molecule  of  benxene 
is  perfectly  sjnnmetrical,  all  its  six  carbon-atoms  and  all  its  six  hydrogen- 
atoms  being  equal  to  one  another  in  value,  and  discharging  similar  fano- 
tions,  so  that  the  replacement  of  a  single  hydrogen-atom  by  another  ele- 
ment or  radicle  produces  the  same  effect,  in  whatever  part  of  the  molecule 
the  substitution  takes  place. 

The  higher  derivatives,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  by  replacement  of 
two  or  more  hydrogen-atoms  in  the  molecule,  eidiibit  isomeric  modifleatioos 
which  are  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  relative  i>o6itions,  or  orienta- 
tion, of  the  substituted  radicles.  Referring  to  the  figure  on  page  809,  in 
which  the  carbon-atoms  in  bensene  are  nnml^red  from  one  to  six,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  may  be  three  such  modifications  of  dichlorobensene, 
G0H4Gl,y  represented  by  the  following  figures : 


These  three  modifications  are  distinguished  by  the  symbols 
1:2  1:3  1:4 

In  the  first  the  two  chlorine-atoms  are  contiguous ;  in  the  second  they  are 
separated  by  one  atom  ;  and  in  the  third  by  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  It 
is  clear  that  these  are  the  only  three  modifications  possible :  for  2 : 3,  ? :  4, 
4 :  5,  and  6  : 1,  would  be  the  same  as  1:2;  2:4  and  3 :  5  would  be  the 
same  as  1 :  3 ;  and  2 :  5  and  3  :  6  would  be  the  same  as  1 :  4. 

The  number  of  possible  modifications  formed  by  successive  replacement 
of  the  hydrogen-atoms  in  benzene  is  as  follows : 

A.   7%e  hydrogm-aiomg  are  mccessivdy  replaced  by  the  tame  element  or 
pound  radicle.     In  this  case  the  number  of  modifications  is  as  follows : 


Number  of 

Hydroffen-Atoma 

replnoed. 

Number  of 
Modifloatlons. 

Positions  of  the  replaced 
Hydrogen-atoms. 

one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

one 

three 

three 

three 

one 

one 

1, 

1.2, 
1,2,3 
1.  2,  3,  4 
1,  2,  3,  4,  6 

1,3, 
1.3,4 
1,  3,  4,  6 

1,4 
1,3,6 
1,  3,  4,  6 

six 

Consecutive. 

Unavm- 
metrical. 

Sym- 
menieaL 
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The  meaning  of  the  terms  oonsecntiye,  symmetrical,  and  nnsjmmetrical, 
applied  to  the  three  modifications  of  the  di-,  tri-,  and  tetraderivativeB, 
will  be  better  understood  bjr  means  of  the  following  diagram  : — 


OoDaeeutiye« 
1 

/\2 


u 


6: 


1 

/\2 


4 


Unsymmetrioal. 
1 


1 


3 


I 


3 


4 
1 


4 


Symmetrieal. 
1 


4 

1 

/\ 

1 
6/\ 


4 


By  ooTinting  from  different  points  of  the  hexagons  it  is  easy  to  see  that : 

In  the  tri-derlvatives,      1, 3, 4     la  the  same  at  1,  2,  4,     1,  2, 6     and  1,  3,  6 
In  the  tetra-derivatlvet.  1 , 8,  4, 6  **  1, 2,  3, 6, 1, 2, 4,  6  aod  1, 3, 6,  6 

and  1,8,4,6  •«  1,2,4,6. 

B.   The  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced  by  different  dements  or  radicles. 

If  only  two  hydrogen-atoms  are  thus  replaced,  the  number  of  possible 
modifications  remains  the  same  as  above,  viz.,  three ;  for  the  reversal  of 
the  order  (AB  or  BA)  san  make  no  difference  in  the  result ;  but  if  three 
or  more  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced  by  different  radicles,  the  number  of 
possible  modifications  becomes  larger,  inasmuch  as  the  order  of  succession 
of  the  substituted  radicles  may  then  exert  an  influence  on  the  nature  of 
the  product ;  thus :  to  one  tribromobenzene,  C^ BrBrBrH,,  in  which  the 
bromine-atoms  occupy  the  places  1,  2,  3,  there  will  correspond  two  dibro' 
mochlorobenzenee,  viz.,   C^BrBrClH,,  and  CgBrClBrU,. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  we  cannot  in  all  cases  assign  to 
the  several  radicles  which  replace  the  hydrogen  in  benzene  their  exact 
relative  positions  in  each  isomeric  modification  ;  though  so  far  as  regards 
those  derivatives  in  which  the  substituted  radicles  are  all  alike,  the  list  is 
nearly  complete ;  but  inasmuch  as  a  given  modification  of  a  benzene-de- 
rivative may  in  many  cases  be  converted  into  a  particular  modification  of 
another  benzene-derivative,  by  simple  transformations  not  likely  to  be 
attended  by  any  change  of  molecular  structure,  we  may  conclude  that  in 
the  two  derivatives  thus  producible  one  from  the  other,  the  radicles  which 
replace  two  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  will  occupy  corresponding  places. 
Accordingly,  the  derivatives  of  benzene  containing  a  given  number  of  re- 
placed hydrogen-atoms  may  be  divided  into  groups,  each  containing  those 
modifications  which  can  be  formed  one  from  the  other,  and  in  which  there- 
fore the  radicles  which  have  replaced  the  hydrogen-atoms  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  similarly  situated. 

The  di-derivatives  of  benzene,  c.y.,  CeH^Cia,  C^H^ClBr,  CeH^ClCNO,), 
etc.,  exhibit,  as  above  mentioned,  three  such  modifications,  which  are 
distinguished  by  the  prefixes  ortho,  meta^  and  para :  thus  the  three  dichlo- 
robenzenee  are  designated  as  follows  :— 
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Orthodichlorobexuene^  1:2  .  .  .  €«  CI  CI  H  H  H  H 
Metadichlorobenzene,  1:3  .  ,  .  C,  CI  H  CI  U  U  H 
Paradichlorobenzene,    1:4     .         .        .     Ce  CI  H  H  Q  U  H. 

The  following  ar^  the  principal  or  tjpical  repreeentatiyee  of  these  three 
series  of  compounds :-» 

1:2  1:3  1:4 

^tt/pSs?""  I  CA(OH).  Pyrocatechin  Eesordn        Hydn>quino,.« 

Ozy-acids,  ^s^^^CO  H    ^^^^7^^         Ozjbenaoic  Paraoxjrbenzoio 

Dimethyl-bensenes,  C^H^CCH,),  Orthozjlene  Metaxjlene  Paraxylene 
Dicarbon-acids,       C^H^iCOtB.)^  Phthalio  Isophthalic  Terephthalio 

The  relative  positions  of  the  saiwtitated  radicles  in  a  di-derivatiTe  of 
benzene  may  be  determined  by  comparison  with  those  in  the  tri-derivatives 
which  may  be  formed  from  it  or  converted  into  it.  The  principle  of  this 
method  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  di-bromobensenes,  C^H^Br,. 
These,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  may  be  converted  into  six  different 
nitrodibromobenzenes,  CgH,Br,('NO,)  ;  these  latter,  treated  with  reducing 
agents,  yield  the  six  corresponding  amido-dibromobenzenes,  CgH,Br,(NH^, 
in  which  the  NU,  takes  the  place  of  the  NOg ;  and  the  amidondibromoben- 
zenes  (dibromanilines),  treated  by  processes  hereafter  to  be  described,  ex- 
change their  NU,  for  H,  whereby  they  are  reconverted  into  dibromoben* 
zenee,  and  for  Br,  whereby  they  yield  tribromobenzenes.  The  relations 
between  these  di-  and  tri-derivatives  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
in  which,  for  simplicity,  the  C's  and  H^s  of  the  benzene-molecule  are 
omitted,  and  only  the  substituted  radicles  are  shown  in  their  relative 
places ,  the  several  tribromo-  and  nitrodibromobenzenes  are  placed  verti- 
cally under  the  dibromobenzenes  from  which  they  are  derived. 


Br 


Br 
1:4 

Br 


Dibromobenzenes. 
Br 


Br 
^\Br 


1:3 


Br 


I 


Br 
/Nfir 


Br 


Tribromobenzenes. 
Br  Br 

/\  /\Br 


Br  Br 

1:3:4=1:2:4   1:3:4 


Brv     .Br 
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Br 
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Br  Br 
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NO, 


NO, 
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Br  NO, 
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NO, 
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An  inspection  of  this  diagram  shows  :  (1)  That  a  para-derivative  (1 :  4) 
can  give  rise  to,  or  be  derived  from,  only  one  tri-derivative,  via.,  the  un- 
symmetrical  modification,  1 :  2 :  4  or  1 :  3  :  4. 

(2)  That  an  ortho-derivative  (1:2)  can  give  rise  to,  or  be  produced  from, 
two  tri-derivatives,  viz.,  the  consecutive  1:2:3,  and  the  unsymmetrical 
1:2:4. 

(3)  That  a  meta-derivative  (1 :  3)  can  give  rise  to,  or  be  formed  from, 
all  the  three  tri-derivatives,  1:2:3,  1:3:4,  and  1:3:6. 

These  conclusions,  which  are  fully  borne  out  by  experiment,  enable  us 
to  give  definitions  of  the  three  classes  of  di-derivatives  depending  only  on 
their  relations  to  the  tri-derivatives,  and  independent  of  all  assumptions 
as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  substituted  radicles  ;  thus  : 

A  di-derivative  of  benzene  is  para-,  ortho-,  or  meta-, 
according  as  it  can  give  rise  to,  or  be  formed  from,  one, 
two,   or  three  tri-derivatives. 

11.  In  the  Subttttutton-derivatives  of  the  Homologues  of  Benzene, — ^The  deri- 
vatives of  toluene  and  the  higher  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  C„H^-^,  ex- 
hibit two  kinds  of  isomerism  :  (1)  According  as  the  replacement  of  the 
hydrogen  takes*  place  in  the  benzene-nucleus  or  principal  chain,  or  in  one 
of  the  lateral  chains  (p.  809);  thus  from  toluene,  GeH^.CH,,  are  derived: 

CgH.Cl.CH,  isomeric  with  CjHg.CHjCl 

Monochlorotoluene.  Benzyl  chloride. 

C,H,(OH).CH,  "  CeHj.CHjCOH) 

OresoL  Beozyl  alcohoL 

CeH,(NHj).CH,  "  C.Hj.OHaCNH,) 

Toluldine.  Benzylamine. 

These  isomeric  derivatives  differ  considerably  from  one  another  in  their 
properties.  Those  in  the  left-hand  column,  fonned  by  replacement  of  hy- 
drogen in  the  benzene-nucleus,  like  those  derived  in  like  manner  from 
benzene  itself,— are  comparatively  stable  compounds,  which  do  not  give 
up  their  chlorine,  hydroxy  1,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  other  radicles  so  easily 
as  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  the  paraffins, — ^whereas  those  in  the 
right-hand  column,  formed  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  the  lateral 
chain,  are  more  active  bodies,  easily  susceptible  of  this  kind  of  transforma- 
tion. Thus  benzyl  alcohol  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  benzyl 
chloride  (just  as  ordinary  ethyl  alcohol  similarly  treated  yields  ethyl  chlo- 
ride); and  this  compound  heated  with  ammonia  yields  benzylamine  ;  the 
chloride  is  also  easily  converted  into  the  acetate,  cyanide,  etc.,  by  treat- 
ment with  the  corresponding  potassium  salts.  In  short,  these  last-men- 
tioned toluene  derivatives  exhibit  reactions  exactly  like  those  of  the  cor- 
responding compounds  of  the  methyl  and  ethyl  groups.  The  two  series 
of  compounds  may,  however,  be  represented  by  formulse  of  similar  struc- 
ture, but  containing  isomeric  radicles,  C7H7,  those  in  the  left-hand  column 
being  compounds  of  methyl-phe  nyl  or  tolyl,  CeH4(CH3),  and  those 
in  the  right-hand  column  being  compounds  of  phenyl-methyl  or 
benzyl,  CR^iCfi^ ;  e.  g, : 

Toluidine  or  Tolylamine.  Benzylamine. 

(2)  Aocordingto  the  orientation  of  the  substituted  radicles  in  the  ben- 
zene-nucleus.—^Tiis  kind  of  isomerism  is  of  course  exhibited  only  by 
derivatives  like  those  in  the  left-hand  column,  including  the  hydrocarbons 
which  contain  more  than  one  lateral  chain ;  thus :  dimethyl-benzene  or 
xylene,  CfH,(CH,)2,  exhibits  the  three  modifications,  1:2,  1:3,  and  1 : 4. 
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The  differenoe  in  ohemical  character  arising  from  snhstitntion  In  ih« 
principal  or  in  the  lateral  chaina  is  much  greater  than  that  which  depends 
on  the  orientatioii  of  the  sabstitnted  radicles  in  the  principal  chain ;  in 
fact,  the  differences  in  the  latter  case  are  chiefly  of  physical  character,  re- 
lating to  density,  melting  point,  boiling  point,  etc.  In  speaking  of  these 
two  kinds  of  modification,  it  will  be  convenient  to  debignate  the  former  as 
metamerio,  the  latter  as  isomeric. 


Bensene,  C,H^. — ^This  hydrocarbon  can  be  produced  synthetically  from 
its  elements.  When  ethine  or  aoetylene,  C,U„  which,  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  538),  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  and  hydn^n, 
is  heated  to  a  temperature  somewhat  below  redness,  it  is  converted  into 
several  polymeric  modifications,  the  principal  of  which  is  triethlneor 

benzene,  3G>Hf  ^  ^s^* 

This  mode  of  formation  leads  at  onoe  to  the  constitutional  formula  of 
benzene  above  given :  for  suppose  three  molecules  of  ethine  placed  as  in 
the  left-hand  figure  below  ;  and,  further,  that  one  of  the  three  units  of 
affinity  between  the  two  carbon-atoms  in  each  of  these  uMleoules  is  n- 
moved,  and  employed  in  linking  together  the  alternate  carbon-atoms :  then 
we  have  the  formula  of  benzene,  as  given  in  the  right-hand  figure. 

Ethine.       Ethine. 
H— C         C— H 


L, 


H— 0         C— H 

H— C^^^^C— H 

Ethine.  Benzene. 

Benzene  is  also  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  many  organic  substanoflii 
and  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  more  volatile  portion  of 
coal-tar  oil,  from  which  it  is  now  almost  always  prepared.    To  obtain  it,  | 

the  oil  is  repeatedly  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  with  potash, 
to  remove  the  alkaline  and  acid  products  likewise  existing  in  it ;  and  the 
remaining  neutral  oil  is  submitted  to  repeated  fractional  distillation,  the 
portion  which  goes  over  between  8(P  and  90O  C.  (1760-194P  F.)  being 
collected  apart.  On  cooling  this  distillate  to  —120  c.  (10.4O  F.),  the  ben- 
zene crystallizes  out,  and  may  be  purified  from  adhering  liquid  substances 
by  pressure.  It  is  now  prepared  in  immense  quantities  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  aniline ;  but  the  commercial  product  is  always  impure,  containing 
also  the  higher  members  of  the  series. 

Pure  benzene  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  benzoic  acid  with  lime : 

C,H«0,      +      CaO      «      CaCO,      +      C.H. 
Benzoic  Lime.  Olcium  Benzene. 

acid.  carbonate. 

Benzene  is  identical  with  the  so-called  bicarhuret  of  hydrogen^  discovered 
many  years  ago  by  Faraday  in  the  liquid  condensed  during  the  compression 
of  oil-gas. 

Pure  benzene  is  a  thin,  limpid,  colorless,  strongly  refracting  liquid, 
having  a  peculiar  ethereal  odor.  It  has  a  density  of  0.889  at  (P,  0.8S5  at 
16.50  C.  (59.90  F.),  boils  at  80.5O  C.  (176.90  F.),  and  solidifies  at  OO  to  a 
mass  of  rhombic  crystals  melting  at  30  C.  (37.40  F.) .  It  is  nearly  insoluble 
in  water,  but  mixes  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  iodine,  sulphur, 
and  phosphorns,  and  a  large  number  of  organic  substances,  fats  and  resins 
for  example,  which  are  insoluble,  or  very  sparingly  soluble,  in  water  and 
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alcohol :  hence  its  use  in  manj  chemical  preparations,  and  for  removing 
grease-spots  from  articles  of  dress. 

Benzene,  passed  in  the  state  of  vapor  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated 
to  bright  redness,  is  partly  resolved  into  hydrogen  gas  containing  a  small 
qtuintity  of  ethine,  and  the  following  liquid  products :  (1)  diphenyl, 
CuH,«s2C,He^H,;  (2)  diphenyl  bensene,  CcU^CCeH^^  formed 
according  to  the  equation  3C«U^ ^ C^H.^ -|-  2H^ ;  (3)  benzerythrene, 
a  solid,  resinous,  orange-colored  body  of  unknown  composition,  which  dis- 
tils over  in  yellow  vapors  at  a  dull  red  heat;  (4)  bitumene,  a  blackish 
liquid,  which  remains  in  the  retort  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and'  solidifies  on 
cooling*  Heated  to  275Ou280O  G.  (5270-5360  F.)  with  80  to  100  parts  of 
strong  hydriodic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  hexane,  C^H^^. 

AnniTivB-coMPotTirDS  op  Bbvzbnb. — Benzene,  though,  as  already  observed, 
it  mostly  reacts  as  a  saturated  molecule— exhibiting  indeed  in  its  chemical 
relations  a  very  dose  resemblance  to  the  parai&us— can  nevertheless,  under 
certain  circumstances,  take  up  6  atoms,  or  3  molecules,  of  chlorine  or  bro- 
mine, forming  the  compounds  CgH^Cle  and  C^HeBrf.  These  are  crystalline 
bodies,  obtained  by  exposing  benzene  to  sunshine  in  contact  with  chlorine 
or  bromine,  the  former  also  by  mixing  the  vapor  of  boiling  benzene  with 
chlorine.  Benzene  hexchloride  melts  at  132^  C.  (2()9.60  F.),  and  boils  at 
2880  C.  (550.4P  F.),  being  partly  resolved  at  the  same  time  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  trichlorobenzene :  CeH, Cl«  ss  3UC1  +  0,11,01,.  The  same 
decomposition  is  quickly  produced  by  heating  the  compound  with  alcoholic 
solution  of  potash.    Benzene  hexbromide  exhibits  a  similar  reaction. 

Benzene  is  also  capable  of  uniting  directly  with  three  molecules  of  hypo- 
<Alorou8  acidf  forming  the  compound  0,Hg01,0,,  or  G,H,.3010H,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  thin  colorless  plates  melting  at  about  lOO,  and  is  converted  by 
alkalies  into  a  white  deliquescent  compound  called  phonos e,  0,Ht,0„ 
isomeric  with  glucose  or  grape-sugar : 

C,H^C1,0,    4-    3HK0    =    3K01    +    CeH„0, 

The  formation  of  these  additive  compounds  may  be  explained  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  ethene  bromide  (pp.  532-3),  namely,  by  supposing 
that  when  the  benzene-molecule  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  chlorine, 
bromine,  etc.,  the  attachment  of  the  alternate  pairs  of  carbon-atoms  is 
loosened,  so  that  each  pair  of  carbon-atoms  becomes  united  by  only  one 
unit  of  affinity,  and  each  carbon-atom  has  one  unit  of  affinity  left  free, 
and  ready  to  take  up  an  atom  of  chlorine  or  other  univalent  radicle.  The 
nature  of  the  alteration  is  shown  by  the  following  figures,  in  the  second 
of  which  the  unsaturated  afllnities  are  indicated  by  dots : 


Saturated.  ITnsatnrated. 

Toluene,  0,Hp,  or  Methyl-bensene,  0,H,(CHO. — ^This  hy- 
drocarbon is  produced :  Synthetically  (1)  By  the  action  of  sodium  on  a 
mixtnre  of  bromobenzene  (phenyl  bromide),  and  methyl  iodide : 

•  Berthelot,  Bulletla  de  U  Sool6t6  Ohlmlque  de  ParU  [2],  vl.  pp.  872,  879 ; 
8  0  h  u  1 1  z ,  Aon.  Ghem.  olxxiv.  901. 
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CeH^Br    +    CH,I    +    Na,    =    NaBr    +    Nal    +    CeH,.C^. 

This  reaction  is  an  example  of  a  general  Bjnthetical  method  of  prodndog 
the  hydrocarbons  C^^H^^.^,  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C^HjriBr    4-    C„H^+iI    4-    Na,    «    NaBr    +    Nal 

+    CbH,b-|.C.H^+,[=  c^h^,_^  .] 

2.  By  the  mutual  action  of  benzene  and  methane  in  the  nascent  state, 
as  when  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  sodium  acetate  and  1  part  of  sodium  ben- 
zoate  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation : 

It  is  also  produced  by  distilling  toluio  acid,  CfiJOj,  with  lime,  which 
abstracts  carbon  dioxide : 

C,H,0,        B        CO,        +        C^Hg. 

It  occurs,  together  with  benzene  and  the  other  hydrocarbons  of  the 
series  in  light  coal-tar  oil,  and  in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood, 
Tolu  balsam,  dragon's  blood,  and  other  yegetable  subetances ;  and,  to- 
gether with  many  other  hydrocarbons,  in  Rangoon  tar  or  Burmese  naphtha. 

Toluene  is  a  limpid  liquid,  smelling  like  benzene,  and  having  a  density 
of  0.882  at  00.  It  boils  at  llio  C.  (231.80  p.),  and  does  not  solidify  at 
— 200  C.  ( — 40  F.).  In  respect  of  solubility  and  solvent  power,  it  is  veiy 
much  like  benzene,  but  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  alcohol. 
When  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  CfH^O,,  or 
derivatives  thereof;  with  potassium  chromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
benzoic  acid ;  and  by  prolonged  boiling  with  strong  nitric  acid,  nitroben- 
zoic  acid. 

Toluene  vapor  passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube  is  partly  resolved 
into  hydrogen  gas  (with  small  quantities  of  methane  and  ethine),  and  the 
following  liquid  products  :  (1)  Benzene  and  naphthalene  in  considerable 
qaantities.  (2)  A  orysUllizable  hydrocarbon  volatilizing  at  280O  C.  (63^0 
P.),  and  probably  consisting  of  dibenzyl,  C^U,^.  (3)  A  liquid  isomeric 
with  the  last.  (4)  A  mixture,  distilling  above  36(P  C.  (68OO  P.),  of  an- 
thracene with  an  oily  liquid.  (5)  Chrysene  and  the  last  decomposition- 
products  of  benzene.  The  formation  of  benzene,  naphthalene,  anthracene, 
and  dibenzyl  is  represented  by  the  equations : 

2C,H.     »     ChH„     +      H, ;      2C,H8     «     Cj,H,o     +     3H, . 
Toluene.  Dibenzyl.  Toluene.        Anthracene. 

4C,H,    =    3CeH,     +     C,oH«    +    3H, . 
Toluene.        Benxone.         Naphtha- 
lene. 

Hydrocarbons,  CgHjo.— This  formula  includes  the  two  metamerio 

C.Hs(CH,CH,)  CeH/CH,),  . 

Ethyl-benzene.  Dimethyl-benxcne. 

1.  Ethtl-bbnzbvb  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
monobromobenzene  and  ethyl  bromide.  It  is  a  colorless,  mobile  Hq^w. 
very  much  like  toluene,  having  a  density  of  0.866,  and  boding  at  134P  U 
(273.20  P.).  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  benzoie 
acid.  It  is  attacked  by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  forming  substi- 
tution-products. 

2.  DiifBTHTL-BBNSBiiB,  or  Xtlbmb,  admits  of  the  three  modifications, 
para-,  ortho-,  and  meta.    The  first  and  second  are  produced  by  the  action 
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of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  methjl  iodide  with  para-  and  ortho-bromotolu- 
ene  re6x>ectiveljr,  the  hromine-atom  in  each  case  being  replaced  bjr  methyl : 

<^A<CH     +    ^^»^    +    Na,    «:    NaBr    +    Nal    +    CeH,<;^2»  . 

Orthoxjlene  is  also  formed   bj  heating   orthodimethjl-benzoic  acid, 

GgH^O,  3s  CfH,  j  ^^  ^*  ,   (inappropriately  called  parazylic  acid),  with 

lime;  C^R^fi^  =:  CO,  -|-  CgHjo,  and  metazylene  (or  isoxylene)  in  like 
manner  from  two  other  modiJQcations  of  the  same  acid  called  xylic  and 
mesitenio  acids : 

1-234-66 
Paraxylio  acid,   Ge-CH,.  CH,.     H.    CO,H.     H.      H,  gives  1  :  3  Xylene. 
Xylic  acid,  C,.CH,.     H.   CH,.   CO.H.     H.  '   H, !.      ,.o  Xylene 

Mesitenio  acid,    C^.CH,.     H.   CH».      H.     CO,H.    h,  J  ^^'^^  ^  '  ^  ^^*®°®- 

These  isomeric  xylenes  are  colorless,  volatile  liquids,  orthoxylene  boiling 
at  1400-1410  C.  (284PL.285.80  F.),  metaxylene  at  1370  C.  (278.00  F.),  and 
paraxylene  at  13(}0-1370  C.  (276.8-0278.60  F.).  Meta-  and  para-xylene 
are  contained  in  the  less  volatile  portion  of  light  coal-naphtha.  When 
the  portion  of  this  liquid  which  boils  at  about  1410  C.  (285.80  F.)  is 
shaken  with  oil  of  vitriol  containing  a  little  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  the 
xylene  is  dissolved  in  the  form  of  xylenensulphonic  acid,  CgHigSO, ;  and 
on  decomposing  this  compound  by  dry  distillation,  and  purifying  the  dis- 
tillate by  washing,  drying,  and  reotiflcation,  a  mixture  of  metaxylene  and 
paraxylene  is  obtained,  containing  90  per  cent,  of  the  former. 

Xylene  (either  modification)  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  is  resolved 
into  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons,  among  which  are  benzene,  tolu- 
ene, styrolene,  naphthalene,  anthracene,  and  its  higher  homologues. 
The  formation  of  some  of  these  products  is  represented  by  the  following 
equations : 

CgHio    —      H,    ass      C,H,  (Styrolene) 

SCgHip    —    3H,    «    2C,H8      +    CioH,  (Naphthalene) 
and         2CtH8     —    3H,    »      C^Hi^  (Anthracene). 

The  xylenes,  oxidized  with  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and 
sulphuric  acid,  are  converted  into    phthalic  acids,  CgH^O^,  or 

CeH^  i  QOOH »  *<*<»^"^«  ^  *^®  equation,  C,H,p  +  0,  =  2H,0  -|-  C8H.O4, 

each  modification  of  the  hydrocarbon  yielding  a  corresponding  modification 
of  the  acid. 

Hydrocarbons,  C^H^. — ^This  formula  includes  the  three  following 
metamerio  bodies : 

C6H,(C,H,)  C,HJ^"f  C.H,Jch| 

Propyl-benzene.         Ethyl-methyl-  Trimethyl- 

benzene.  benzene. 

All  three  have  been  formed  synthetically,  the  first  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  propyl  iodide  on  bromobenaene ;  the  second  by  that  of  sodium 
and  ethyl  bromide  on  bromotoluene ;  the  third  by  that  of  sodium  and 
methyl  bromide  on  bromoxylene ;  thus  : 

(1)  C^H^Br  +  C^H-I    4-  Na,  =  NaBr  +  Nal  +  C,H5(CaH,) 

(2)  C,H,Br(CH,)  +  C^H^Br  +  Na,  =  2NaBr  +  C.H,(CH,)  (C,Hj) 

(3)  C,H,Br(CHa),  +  CHjBr  -f-  Na,  «  2NaBr  -|-  C,H,(CHj), . 

71  * 
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1.  Prop7l-bensene  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  157^  C.  (314.60  F.), 
forms  with  excess  of  bromiuo  a  viscid  tetrabromiuated  compoand,  C^HiBr^, 
and  with  excess  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  a  crystalline  trinitro* 
derivative,  CyH^CNO,)^. 

A  hydrocarbon,  called  en  men  e,  also  having  the  composition  C^„, 
and  very  much  like  propyl-benzene,  exists  ready  formed  in  Roman  cumin- 
oil,  and  is  obtained  artificially  by  distilling  cnmio  acid,  CioH,gOg,  with 
lime  ;  but  it  boils  at  a  lower  temperature,  via.,  1510  C.  (303.SO  F.),  forms 
with  bromine  a  finely  crystallized  pentabrominated  derivative,  CgH^Br„ 
jaud  is  converted  by  excess  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  only 
into  dinitrocumene,  CgH,o(NOg),.  It  agrees  with  propyl-benzene,  however, 
in  being  converted  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  into  benzoic  acid.  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  both  these  hydrocarbons  have  the  composition 
C^H^.CjH^ ;  but  that  cumene  consists  of  isopropyl-benzene,  C0H5.CH(CH,)^ 
whereas  the  compound  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  propyl  iodide 
on  bromobenzene  is  normal  propyl-benzene^  CgH^.CHgCHgCH,.  This  suppo- 
sition is  in  accordance  with  the  lower  boiling  point  of  cumene,  as  it  is  a 
general  rule  -that  isopropyl-compounds  boil  at  lower  temperatures  than  thti 
corresponding  normal  propyl-compounds. 

Cumene  dissolves  in  hot  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  water  added  to  the 
solution  throws  down  a  heavy  oil,  consisting  of  mononitrocumene, 
GgHijCNO,),  which  is  reduced  by  ammonium  sulphide  to  amidocumene  or 
oumidine,  C9H|i(NU,). 

2.  ETHTL-MBTHTL-BBiTBBirB  or  ETHTL-TOLiTKirB  Is  kuown  In  two  isomerio 
modifications.  The  para-modification  (1  :  4),  obtained  from  parabromo- 
toluene  and  ethyl  bromide  in  the  same  manner  as  ethyl-benzene  from  bro- 
mobenzene, is  a  liquid  boiling  at  161Q-1620  C.  (321.80-^23.60  F.},  and 
having  a  density  of  0.865  at  210  C.  (69.80  F.).  By  oxidation  it  yields 
terephthalic  acid.  The  m«fa-modification  (1  :  3),  obtained  in  like  manner 
from  metabromotoluene,  boils  at  1580-1590  C.  (316.40-318.2O  F.);  has  a 
density  of  0.869  at  20O  C.  (680  F.);  and  is  converted  by  oxidaUon  into 
isophthalio  acid. 

3.  TRiMBTHTi^BBKSBirB,  CgH,(CH,)„  Is  susceptlblo  of  three  isomeric  modi- 
fications, only  two  of  which,  however,  are  known.  Both  of  them  exist 
in  coal-tar,  but  cannot  be  completely  separated  therefrom  by  fractional 
distillation. 

Mesitylene,  or  Symmetrical  Trimethyl-bentene,  Cg.CHg. 
H.CH,.H.GU|.H,  is  formed  by  distilling  acetone  with  sulphurio  add : 

3C0(CH,),    B    C,H,(CH,),    +     3H,0. 

A  mixture  of  1  vol.  acetone  and  1  vol.  sulphurio  acid,  diluted  with  ^  vol. 
water,  is  distilled  from  a  retort  containing  sand,  and  the  oily  layer  of  the 
distillate  is  separated  from  the  watery  layer,  washed  wiUi  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate,  and  distilled. 

Mesitylene  is  a  colorless,  fragrant  liqpid,  boiling  at  1630  C.  (325 .40  F.). 
By  oxidation  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  is  successively  converted  into  mesi- 
tylenic  acid,  C,Hj(CHj),CO,H,  mesidic  or  uvitio  acid,  CeHj(CHj)(CO,H)„ 
and  trimesio  acid,  CgH,(C02H)„  all  of  which  have  the  symmetrical  struc- 
ture 1:3:5.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  is  completely 
decomposed,  with  formation  of  acetic  acid.  Heated  with  phosphoninni 
iodide,  PHJ,  to  250O-300O  C.  (4820-5720  F.),  it  is  converted  into  the 
hydrocarbon,  CgH,,,  which  boils  at  136^  C.  (276.80  F.),  and  yields,  with 
oxidizing  agents,  the  same  products  as  mesitylene  itself. 
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Pseadooumene  or  Unsymmetrical  Trimethyl-benzeney 
Cs.CH,.H.CU3.CHs.H2,  occurs,  together  with  mesitylene,  in  ooal-tar  oil 
(boiling  at  162CL.1680  C.)  (323.60-334.4P  F.),  and  is  formed  bj  the  action 
of  methyl  iodide  and  Bodium  on  bromoparaxylene,  C0.CH,.H.Br.CU,.H,,  or 
bromoraetaxyleue,  Ce.CHg.U.CHs.Br.H,.  It  boils  at  1660  C.  (330.8O  F.), 
and  is  oxidized  by  dilute  nitric  to  parazjlic  acid,  CfHg(CH,)2C0,Hy  and 
xylidic  acid,  C,Hj(CHj)(CO,H),. 

Hydrocarbons,  ^ifiw — ^^ these  there  are  five  metamerio  modifi- 
cations, viz. : — 

Butyl-benzene C^Hj.C^Hg 

Methyl -propyl-benzene    ....  C^U^.CHj.CiH. 

Diethyl-benzene CfH^.C^H^.C^Hj 

Ethyl-dimethyl-benzene  ....  CgH2.C2H5.(CH,)g 

Tetramethyl-benzene       ....  C«H|(CHy)4 

1.  BuTTL-BKKZBirB. — Of  tlilfl  hydrocarbon  there  are  three  submodifica- 
tions  depending  upon  the  structure  of  the  butyl-radicle.  Normal  butyl-ben" 
tene,  CjH5.CH,.CH,.CHj.CH„  and  laotnUyl-henzene,  CeH6.CH,.CH(CH,)„  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  nor- 
mal or  isobutyl  bromide,  or  on  a  mixture  of  benzyl  bromide  (GfHg.CHgBr), 
or  chloride,  with  the  iodide  of  normal  propyl  or  isopropyl.  The  first  has 
a  density  of  0.8622  at  160  0.  (60.80  p.),  and  boUs  at  180O  C.  (3560  F.)  ;  the 
second  has  a  density  of  0.89  at  l&o  C.  (590  F.),  and  boUs  at  167.50  C.  (333.50 

F.).     A  third  butyl-benzene^  C^EyCU<^^^Q^  ,  having  a  density  of  0.8726 

at  leo  C.  (60.80  F.),  and  boiling  at  1700-1720  C.  (3380-341.60  F.),  is  pro- 
duoed  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  phenyl-ethyl  bromide,  C^Hg.CIlBr. 
CH,. 

2.  Mbthtl-pbopti^bbnzenb  or  Ctmbne,  ^^^i^jr*u^ru  qu  ^^  '  ^)»  o^^curs 

in  Roman  cumin  oil  (the  volatile  oil  of  the  seeds  of  Cwninum  Cyrnimm), 
and  in  the  volatile  oils  of  Ptychotis  Ajowcm,  Cicuta  mrosa.  Eucalyptus  globulus^ 
and  other  plants.  It  is  produced  synthetically  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
a  mixture  of  parabromotoluene  and  normal  propyl  iodide ;  formed  also 
from  turpentine  oil  and  its  isomerides,  CjoH,,,  by  heating  with  iodine,  by 
the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  heating  the  dibromides  of 
these  hydrocarbons  with  sodium,  alcoholic  potash,  or  aniline.  It  appears 
also  to  be  fonned  in  small  quantity  by  the  spontaneous  oxidation  of  tur- 
pentine oil  in  contact  with  the  air.  Further,  it  is  produced  from  the  iso- 
meric compounds,  thymol  and  carvacrol,  CaH3(OH)(CHj)(C3H,),  by  heating 
with  phosphorus  pentasnlphide,  or  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  peutachlo- 
ride  and  sodium-amalgam,  chloro<^ymene  being  first  produced  and  then 
dechlorinated  by  the  sodium-amalgam ;  lastly,  together  with  toluene, 
xylene,  mesitylene,  and  other  hydrocarbons,  by  distilling  camphor, 
CjflHuO,  over  zinc  chloride  or  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  is  most  easily 
prepared  by  gently  heating  two  parts  of  camphor  with  one  part  of  phos- 
phorus pentasnlphide,  repeatedly  agitating  the  crude  distillate  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  rectifying. 

Cymene  is  a  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.8732  at  QO,  and  boiling 
at  1750  C.  (3470  F.).  By  oxidation  with  nitric  and  with  chromic  acid,  it 
yields  paratoluic  and  terephthalic  acids.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  sulphonic  acid,  the  barium  salt  of  which  crystallizes  in 
shining  laminae,  having  the  composition  (C,oH„S03),Ba  -}-  3HgO. 

3.  DiBTHYL-BENZENB,  CJS.^{Q^E^^  (1  :  4),  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromethyl-benzene  and  ethyl  bromide,  is  a  color- 
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less  liquid  which  boils  at  178Q-1790  C.  (352.40-354.20  F.),  and  ia  oon- 
verted  by  oxidation  into  ethyl-benzoic  aoid  (1  :  4)  and  terephthalio  acid. 

4.  ErHTL-DiKBTHTL-BBirssHB  or  Bthtl-xtuuib,  CfH,  {  VxT?  V    ,  is  formed, 

together  with  methyl-diethyl-benzene,  hy  distilling  a  mixture  of  dimethjl 
ketone  (aoetone)  and  methyl-ethyl  ketone  with  salphuric  aoid :  henon, 
like  mesitylene,  it  possesses  the  symmetrioal  strncture,  1  :  3  :  5  (p.  846). 
It  has  a  density  of  0.864  at  20O  C.  (680  p.),  boiu  at  180CL.182O  C.  (356- 
359. 60  P.),  and  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  mesitylene  and  uyitio  add. 

5.  Tbtbambthtl-bbnzbmb  or  Dvbbhb,  Q,H2(CH,}4  (oonseoutiye  or  sym- 
metrical f),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  methyl- 
iodide  and  bromopseudocnmene  on  dibromoxylene.  It  is  crystalline  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  melts  at  79Q-80O  C.  (174.20-1760  F.),  boils  at 
190O  c.  (3740  P.),  and  is  oxidized  by  dilute  nitric  aoid  todurylic  add, 
C.H,(CH,),CO,H,  and  cumidio  acid,  CH(CH,),(CO,H),. 

The  unsymmetrical  modification  (1:3:4:5),  obtained  frcm  bromomo- 
Bitylene,  boils  at  1920-194P  C.  (377.6O.381.20  F.),  and  reoiains  liquid  al 
low  temperatures. 

Hydrocarbons,  C„ Hi,. — Of  the  seven  metamerio  compounds  re- 
presented by  this  formula,  three  only  have  been  obtained,  viz. : 

Amyl-benzene     .        .        .    CeHg.CgH^       boiling  at  1930  C.  (379.4P  F.). 

Diethyl-methyl-benzene,  or  C-H.|?j?l,.  "         178©  C.  (352.4©  F.). 

Diethyl-toluene       .        .       •   •  ( (^H()|  ^ 

Propyl .  dimethyl  -  benzene,  ^  „   (  (CH,),  „         ^^^  ^  (370.*>  F.). 

Propyl-xylene  or  Laurene       •    •(C,Hy  ^  ' 

The  first  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  monobromo- 
benzene  and  amyl  bromide ;  the  second  by  that  of  zino-ethyl  on  benzylena 
chloride : 

CeHj-CHCl,    +    Zn(C,Hj),    «    ZnCl,    +    C;,H,.CH,(C,Hj), ; 

the  third,  together  with  several  of  its  lower  homologues,  by  distilling 
camphor  with  zinc  chloride.  The  constitution  of  this  last  modification  is 
inferred  from  its  reaction  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  oxidizes  it  to 
lauroxylic  acid,  GgHigOg: 

<^«^'{cJh;^*    +    0,    -    2C0,    +    3H,0   +    C.H,{^'^'. 

Hydrocarbons,  C^fii^  and  C,sH^. — ^These  bodies  admit  of  numer- 
ous modifications,  but  the  first  is  known  in  only  two,  the  second  in  one 
modification,  viz. : 

Bollioff  Spe.  crav.  at 

point.         9oa(4arF.). 

Triethyl-benzene      .         .     C,H5(C,Hj)3       218©  C.  (424.4P  F.) 


... 


^"^;rtolu^n^"r  °:    <^Mc^:'       2130C.(416.40F.)    0.8643* 
^TiJi^S""'"!'"  °!    ^^Ml^),    2330C.(451.4op.)    0.8961 

Triethyl-benzene  (1:3:5)  is  formed  by  distilling  ethyl-methyl 
ketone,  CI^ — CO— C,H^  with  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  oxidized  by  chromic 
acid  to  trimesic  acid. 

Amyl-methyl-benzene  and  amyl-dimethyl-benzene  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  amyl  bromide  on  bromotolnene  and 
bromoxylene  respectively. 
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C„H^-^  and  C,H^_„. 

Ethenyl-bensene  or  Vinyl-bensene,  CgH, s=C,H}— 
CHZZCHg ;  also  called  Phenyl-ethene^  Cintiamene^  aud  JStt/rolene,  This  hydro- 
carbon occurs  in  liquid  storaz  (from  Liquidambar  orierUale),  and  maj  be 
prepared  therefrom  by  distilling  the  balsam  with  water  containing  a  little 
sodium  carbonate,  to  retain  cinnamic  acid. 

It  is  produced  :  1.  Synthetically  :  «.  By  passing  a  mixture  of  benzene- 
vapor  and  acetylene  or  ethene  through  a  red-hot  tube : 

C«n.    +    CA    «    C8H,;andCeH,    +    C^    «    C.H,    +    H, . 
S.  In  like  manner,  together  with  benzene,  from  diphenyl  and  ethene : 

2.  In  the  decomposition  of  xylene  which  takes  place  when  the  vapor  of 
that  compound  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube :  CgH^  =s  C,H, -f-  U^  (p. 
«46). 

3.  By  distilling  cinnamic  acid  with  baryta,  which  removes  carbon  di- 
oxide: CjHjOaSsCOj-f-CjH,. 

Cinnamene  is  a  very  mobile,  colorless  oil  of  specific  gravity  0.924.  It 
lx)ils  at  1460  G.  (294.80  F.),  and  has  a  density  of  0.924.  When  heated  to 
200^  C.  (3920  F.)  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  is  converted  into  a  white,  trans- 
parent, highly  refractive,  solid  substance,  called  metacinnamene  or 
metastyrolene.  This  substance,  when  heated  in  a  small  retort,  yields 
a  distillate  of  pure  liquid  cinnamene.* 

A  mixture  of  cinnamene  vapor  and  ethene  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube 
yields  large  quantities  of  benzene  and  naphthalene.  The  first  is  produced 
from  the  cinnamene  by  abstraction  of  Cjli, ;  the  second  according  to  the 
equation : 

A  mixture  of  cinnamene  and  benzene  vapors,  passed  through  a  red-hot 
porcelain  tube,  yields  anthracene,  Cj^Hio,  together  with  small  quantities 
of  other  products : 

C,H,    +    C,He    =»    ChHio    -|-    2H, 

Cinnamene  acts  with  chlorine  and  bromine  like  a  bivalent  radicle,  form- 
ing the  compounds  CgHgClj  and  CgHgBr,,  which,  when  treated  with  alco- 
holic potash,  give  up  HCl  and  HBr  (like  the  corresponding  ethene-com- 
pounds),  leaving  chloro-cinnamene,  C^H^G,  and  bromocinnamene,  CgH^Br. 
According  to  Laurent,  cinnamene  yields  with  chlorine  a  hexchloride  of 
dichloro-cinnamene,  C,HgCly.Cle. — ^Metacinnamene  is  also  acted  upon  by 
bromine,  but  with  considerable  difficulty. — Both  cinnamene  and  meta- 
cinnamene treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid  yield  mononitrated  derivatives, 
CgH7(N0,)  :  that  obtained  from  cinnamene  is  crystalline ;  that  from  meta- 
cinnamene amorphous. 

Allyl-bensene^  CgH^^  =  CgHj.— CH^— CHZICH,,  or  JF^mylcHlyly 
formed  by  heating  bromobenssene  (phenyl  bromide),  CgH^Br,  and  allyl  bro- 

*  It  whb  fomierlf  Bappotsd  thnt  tilnnamene  prepared  from  elnnfimio  aold  was 
not  converted  by  heat  into  a  Bolid  raodifleatlon,  like  styrolene  from  stonx :  henee 
the  two  were  ref^arded  as  isomeric,  not  Identical ;  but  later  researches  have  shown 
that  pure  elnnamene  from  einnamic  aold  is  likewise  convertible  into  solid  meta- 
elnnamene. 
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mide,  C^H^Br,  with  sine,  boils  at  1550  C.  (3110  F.),  and  forma  a  difaranida 
melting  at  60O  C.  (140O  F.).       _ 

Phenyl- propylene,  C^H^ — CH — CH — CH,,  isomeric  with  it,  ia  olitain«d 
from  cinnamio  alcohol ;  it  boils  at  17UO  C.  (3380  F.),  and  forms  a  dibiomids 
melting  at  66^  C.  (150.80  F.). 

Aoetenyl-bensene  or    Phenylaoetylene.    C,H,  b 

GfH^— C=GU,  is  formed  by  heating  bromodnnam^ne,  CoH^.CillZCHBr^  or 
acetophenone  chloride,  CeH5.CCl,.CH„  with  alcoholic  potash ;  also  by  heat- 
ing phenylpropiolio  acid  to  120O  C.  (2480  F.),  with  water  or  with  baiyU: 

C,Hs— C^^O— CO,H    s=    CO,    +    CeHj— C=CH; 

further,  together  with  oinnamene,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  several  hydro- 
carbons. It  is  an  aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  140O  C.  (284P  F.),  and  pn^ 
cipitating  ammoniacal  silver  and  copper  solutions,  like  acetylene.  The 
copper-compound^  (S^t^^fi^  is  yellow:  the  sUver-amqMmnd,  (JCJ&^Jigg, 
Agfi,  is  white.  Sodium  dissolves  in  it,  forming  the  compound,  CgU^Na, 
which  takes  fire  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  converted  by 
carbonic  acid  passed  into  its  ethereal  solution,  into  the  sodium  salt  of  phd 
nylpropiolic  acid. 

(hi  shaking  up  the  copper-compound  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  diaotimjfl- 
phmyl,  (CeH^.CjH),  or  CH=C— CeH^— CeH^— C^CH,  separates  out.  This 
compound,  isomeric  with  pyrene,  melts  at  970  G.  (206.tiO  F.),  and  fisns  a 
crystalline  compound  with  picric  acid. 

Etkyl-acetenyl-bemeney  G]pH,«=s  C^ H^ — G^^G— G,H<,  obtained  bj  the  action 
of  ethyl  iodide  on  the  sodium-compound  of  acetenyi-benzene,  ia  a  colorless 
liquid  having  a  density  of  0.923  at  210  C.  (69.80  F.),  and  boiUsg  at  201^ 
203O  C.  (393.80-397.4P  F.). 
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HOMOIiOaUBS. 

These  compounds  are  formed :  (1)  By  direct  substitution  of  the  halogen 
elements.  Ghlorine  and  bromine  act  on  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  more 
readily  than  on  the  parai&ns,  esi>ecially  in  presence  of  iodine,  which  acts 
as  a  carrier  of  the  chlorine  or  bromine.  The  action  of  chlorine  is  further 
promoted  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  antimony  pentaohloride, 
or  molybdenum  pentaohloride,  these  bodies  first  giving  up  a  portion  of 
their  chlorine  to  the  hydrocarbon,  whereby  they  are  reduced  to  lower 
chlorides,  which  then  take  up  an  additional  quantity  of  chlorine,  and 
transfer  it  in  like  manner. 

Iodine-derivatives  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  alone,  be- 
cause, as  in  the  case  of  the  iodo-paraffins  (p,  542),  the  substitution-prp- 
duct,  if  formed,  would  be  immediately  decomposed  by  the  hydriodlc  acid' 
formed  at  the  same  time.  The  reverse  action  may,  however,  be  prevented 
by  addition  of  iodic  acid,  the  action  taking  place  as  represented  by  the 
equation : 

6CeHe    -f    21,    +    IO,H    «    6GeHJ    -f    8H/). 

(2)  By  the  action  of  pentaohloride,  pentabromide,  or  pentiodide  of  phos- 
phorus on  the  hydrozyl-derivatives  of  the  hydrocarbons  (phenola  and  alco- 
hols); 0.  y., 
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C,H,(OH)    +    PCl^    »    CyH^a    +    POCl,    +     HCl. 
GresoL  Cnloro- 

toluene. 

(3)  Bj  the  decompoeition  of  snbstitTited  aromatio  adds  bj  lieat ;  e.  ^., 

CgH.Cl.COjH    =    CO,    +     CgHjCl 
Ohlorobensole  aeld.  Chlorobenzene. 

(4)  The  halogen-derivatiyea  of  bensene  may  be  fonned  from  amidobenzeney 
CfHg.NH,  (aniline),  and  the  chloranilines,  etc.,  CgU^Cl.NU,,  for  example, 
by  exchange  of  the  group  NH,  for  CI,  Br,  etc.,  through  the  medium  of  the 
oorrespondlng  diazo-oompounds  (7.  v.).  This  is  a  very  important  reaction, 
serving  in  many  oases  to  determine  the  orientation  of  the  halogen-atoms 
in  the  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra-derivatives. 


Benzene-derivatives. 


ChlorobeDsenes .—Of  these  compounds  all  the  possible  modifica- 
tions have  been  obtained. 

Mo nooh  1  or  o bensene,  CgH^Cl,  or  Phenyl  ehlaridef  prepared  by  chlo- 
rination  of  benzene,  or  by  the  action  of  PClg  on  phenol,  is  a  liquid  of  spe- 
cific gravity  1.128  at  QP.  boiling  at  1320  C.  (269.60  p.),  soUdifying  at 
—400  C.  (—400  F.). 

Dichlorobensenea,  CgH^Cl,.— 'In  the  formation  of  these  bodies  by 
direct  chlorination  of  benzene,  the  ortho-  and  para-modifications  are  always 
formed  in  preference  to  the  meta ;  in  fact  the  latter  can,  for  the  most  part, 
be  obtained  only  by  indirect  methods,  as  by  exchange  of  the  NH,  in  ohlor- 
aniline  for  CI  in  the  manner  above  mentioned.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  the  dibromobenzenes. 

Ortho-  (1 : 2). — ^From  benzene  and  chlorine  (together  with  1:4),  and 
from  orthochlorophenol.  Colorless  liquid,  not  solidifying  at  — 190  C. 
(—2.20  p.).  Boiling  point  179©  C.  (364.2P  P.);  specific  gravity  =«1.3728 
at  00. 

Meta-  (1 :  3).— From  metachloraniline,  Cg.NH..H.Cl.H,,  by  exchange  of 
NH,  for  CI,  and  from  dichloraniline  (1:2:  4),  C«.NH,.C1.H.C1.H„  by  ex- 
change of  NH,  for  H.  Liquid,  solidifying  at  — 18©  C.  (0.4P  P.),  boiling  at 
1720  C.  (341.0O  F.).    Specific  gravity  1.307  at  OO. 

/)xra-  (1:4),  the  chief  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  benzene,  in 
presence  of  iodine,  forms  colorless,  monoclinio  crystals,  melts  at  540  C. 
(129.20  p.),  boils  at  173©  C.  (343.4©  P.).  Produced  also  by  the  action  of 
PCl^  on  paraohlorophenol. 

Triohlorobenzenes,  C^U^Ci^, ^~The  unsymmetrical  modification 
1:2:4,  obtained  by  chlorination  of  benzene,  by  the  action  of  PCI5  on  di- 
chlorophenol,  and  frt)m  benzene  hexohloride,  CgH^Cl^,  by  alcoholic  potash, 
which  removes  3HC1,  forms  colorless  crystals,  melts  at  17©  C.  (62. 60  p.), 
boils  at  2130  C.  (415.4P  P.). 

The  eymmetrieal  modification  1:3:5  (or  2:4:6),  obtained  from  trichlor- 
13  4  6 
aniline,  C9.NH,.C1.H.C1.H.C1,  by  exchange  of  NH,  for  H,  or  from  dichlor- 
aniline, C,.NH,.H.Cl.H.(n.H,  by  exchange  of  NH,  for  CI,  melts  at  63.40  C. 
(146.10  p.),  boils  at  208O  C.  (406.4P  P.),  sublimes  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. 

The  consecutive  modification  1:2:3,  from  trichloraniline  C,.NH,.C1.C1. 
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Cl.H,,  orystallixes  from  aloohol  in  large  plates,  melts  at  69^^-540  C. 
(12^.40-129.20  F.),  and  boils  at  2180-219©  C.  (4240-426.20  F.). 

TetraohlorobenzeneSy  Cfifil^.-^Uhsymmetrical  (1:3:4:5  or 
1:2:4:6),  from  trichloraniline,  C«.NH,.C1.H.G1.H.C1,  forms  colorless 
needles,  melts  at  50O-51O  C.  (1220-123.80  F.),  boils  at  246©  C.  (474.80  p.). 
^^Symmetrical  (1:2:4:  5),  from  benzene  with  chlorine,  and  from  trichlor- 
aniline, C,.NH,.Cl.H.a.Cl.H,  forms  slender  needles,  melts  at  137O-1380  C. 
(278.6C3L.280.2O  p.),  boils  at  2430-2460  C.  (469.40-474.80  p.).  ConaeaOwt 
(1:2:3:4),  from  trichloraniline,  Cg.NH,.Cl.a.Cl.H.,  crystaUixes  in 
needles,  melts  at  450-460  C.  (1130-114.80  p.),  boils  at  2540  C.  (489.20 p.). 

Pentaohlorobenzene,  CgHCl^,  from  benxenewith  chlorine,  melts  at 
860  C.  (I860  p.),  boils  at  270O  C.  (6180  p.). 

Hezchlorobenzene,  C^Cl^  (Jnlin*s  chloride  of  oarhm)^  it  formed  hy 
ohlorination  of  benzene  in  presence  of  Iodine,  SbClg,  or  MoCl^ ;  also  bj 
passing  the  vapor  of  chloroform  or  carbon  dichloride,  C^CL,  through  a  red- 
hot  tube.  Long,  thin,  colorless  prisms ;  m.  p.  2220-2260  C.  (431.60. 
438.80  p.)  ;  b.  p.  3320  C.  (629.60  p.). 

Bromobensenes.— l/biio&romo6«n««fi««,  CgH.Br,  ttom  benzene  with 
bromine,  and  from  phenol  with  PBr^,  is  a  liqtud  boiling  at  15^  C. 
(309.2P  P.),  and  having  a  density  of  1.619  at  OO. 

Dibromobenzenes,  C^H^Br,. — ^Direct  bromination  of  benzene  (with 
aid  of  heat)  yields  chiefly  the  para-,  with  only  a  small  qnantity  of  the 
ortho-modification. 

Ihra-  (1 : 4).— Obtained  from  benzene,  parabromophenol,  and  parabrom- 
aniline,  melts  at  890  G.  (192.20  p.),  boils  at  2180  0.  (424.4P  P.),  and  yields 
a  mononitro-derivativo  melting  at  850  C.  (I860  p.). 

Meta-  (1 :  3).— •Frommetabromaniline,  Cg.NII,.H.Br.Hs,  by  eocohangeof 
NH,  for  Br,  and  from  dibromaniline,  C^ .NU-.Br.H.Br.H,,  by  exchange  of 
I^H,  for  H,  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  2190  C.  (426.20  p.),  of  specific  gravity 
1.955  at  1S.60  C.  (65.50  p.),  not  solidifying  at  — 20©  C.  (— 4P  P.) ;  yields 
two  mononitro-derivatives,  C9ll4(N02)Br,  one  melting  at  61o  C.  (141.8op.), 
the  other  at  82.50  C.  (180.50  p.). 

Ortho-  (1:2),  from  orthobromaniline,  and  in  small  quantity  from  ben- 
zene and  bromine.  Liquid,  solidifying  below  zero ;  m.  p.  — lo  C.  (30.20  P.); 
b.  p.  223.80  C.  (434.80  p.);  sp.  gr.  2.003  at  OO. 

Tribromobenzenes,  CcH,Br3.-»The  unsymmetrical  modifioations, 
1:2:4  or  1:3:4,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  benzene,  and 
from  either  of  the  three  dibromobenzenes :  hence  its  constitution  is  de- 
termined (p.  840);  also  from  benzene  hezbromide,  C^H^Br^,  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash,  which  abstracts  3HBr,  and  from  dibromophenol, 
C..OH.Br.H.Br.H,  (exchange  of  OH  for  Br  by  the  action  of  PBr^).  It 
melts  at  44P  C.  (111.20  p.)  and  boils  at  2750  C.  (527©  P.).  Tho  fymne- 
fnra/ modification,  1:3:5,  from  tribromaniline  C^ .NH,.Br.H.BrH.Br,  melU 
at  119.60  C.  (247.10  P.),  and  boils  at  about  2780  C.  (532.40  p.).  The  cw»- 
gecutive  modification,  1:2:3,  ftt>m  tribromaniline  Cf.NH,.H.Br.Br.Br.H, 
melts  at  870  C.  (188.60  p.). 

Tetrabroraobenzenes,  CgHjBr^.-^CTiwymjiwfnoa/,  1:3:4:5,  from 
tribromophenol,  C,.OH.H.Br.Br.Br.H,  also  from  the  corresponding  tribrom- 
aniline, and  from  tetrabiomaniline,  forms  colorless  crystals,  melting  at 
980  C.  (208.4P  P.).  The  symmetrical  modification  1:2:4:5,  from  benzene 
with  bromine,  forms  colorless  needles  melting  at  137O-140O  C.  (278.6^ 
2840  P.). 
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Pentabromobenzene,  C^HBr^,  obtained  hy  the  bTomination  of  ben- 
sene,  forms  colorleea  needles,  subliming  without  deoomposition,  meltins:  at 
about  240O  C.  (464P  F.). 

Hezbromobenzene,  CgBr,,  is  formed  bj  the  action  of  bromine  on 
benzene  in  svnshine,  or  by  heating  benzene  with  bromine  containing 
iodine ;  also  from  tetrabromethane,  CBr^,  in  small  quantity  by  distilla- 
tion, in  larger  quantity  by  heating  to  3000^4000  c.  (572Q-7520  F.)  in  a 
sealed  tube.  Resembles  hexchlorobenzene  ;  melts  at  a  temperature  above 
300O  C,  (5720  F.). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  all  the  bromobensenes  are  known  ez- 
oept  consecutive  tetrabromobenzene. 

lodobensenes  are  obtained  by  heating  benzene  with  iodine  and 
iodic  acid  to  2000-2400  C.  (3920-464P  F.) ;  by  the  action  of  iodine  and 
phosphorus  on  phenol :  by  treating  silver  benzoate  with  iodine  chloride  ; 
and  from  aniline  and  the  iodanilines,  similarly  to  the  chlorine  compounds. 

CgHjI  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boUing  at  1850  G.  (3650  F.):  specific  gravity 
1.69. 

CeH^I,.— fbra.  Lamina;  m.p.  1270  C.  (260.00  F.),  b.p.  2770  C. 
(530. 60F.). — Meta.  Large  shining  laminss  resembling  naphthiQene  ;  m.  p. 
40.4P  C.  (104.70  F.);  b.p.  284.70  C.  (544.5Q  F.). 

CgH,!,.  Needles  melting  at  760  C.  (168.80  F.),  and  volatiUzing  without 
deoomposition. 

Fluobensene,  CgH^F,  obtained  by  heating  calcium  fluobenzoate 
with  slaked  lime,  is  a  scaly  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  40O  C.  (104O  F.); 
boils  at  180O-183O  C.  (3500-361.40  F.). 

Toluene  derivatives* 

These  compounds,  as  already  observed,  exhibit  metameric  modifications, 
according  as  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  atoms  takes  place  in  the  princi- 
pal or  the  lateral  chain ;  and  isomeric  modifications  determined  by  the 
orientation  of  the  substituted  radicles  in  the  benzene-ring  or  principal 
chain  (p.  841). 

Chlorotolneneii.'-Of  monochlorinated  toluenes  there  are  two 
metamerio  modifications,  viz.:— 

C,H^C1.CH,  C,H..CH,C1 , 

Ohforotoluene.  Benzyl  chloride. 

the  first  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  toluene  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures or  in  presence  of  iodine ;  the  second  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
boiling  toluene. 

Chlorotoluene  or  Tolyl   Chloride,  C,H^<^j  ',  admits  of  three 

isomeric  modifications,  according  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  chlorine 
and  the  methyl-group.— -/hrocA/oro^o/uene,  C9.CH3.U.H.CI.H,,  the  chief  pro- 
duct formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  toluene  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
is  a  liquid  solidifying  at  OO,  melting  at  6.50  C.  (43.70  F.),  and  boiling  at 
160O  C.  (320O  p.).  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  chromic  acid 
mixture,  it  is  converted  into  parachlorobenzoic  acid  : 

CjH^Cl.CH,    +    O,    =    C,H^C1.C0,H    +     H,0. 

Orthochloroiolttene,  Cg.CHj.Cl.H^,  produced  in  small  quantity,  together 
with  the  para-compound,  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  1560  C.  (312.80  F.),  and 
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oompletelj  decomposed  bj  chromic  acid,  without  formation  of  a  chloro- 
benzoic  acid. — MettuJilorotiduene,  Cg.CHs.H.Cl.H,,  in  prepared  from  ohloro- 
paratoluidine,  C..CHg.H.Cl.NH2.H„  hy  exchange  of  NH,  for  H,  and  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  metaclilorobenzoic  acid. 

Benzyl  chloride y  CcHsXH^Cl,  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on 
boiling  toluene,  and  of  FGl^  on  benzyl  alcohol,  C«H..CU,OH,  is  a  liquid 
which  gives  off  tear-excitii^  vapors,  and  boils  at  1760  C.  (348.80  p.).  It 
easily  exchanges  its  chlorine-atom  by  double  decomposition,  being  con- 
verted into  acetate,  cyanide,  etc.,  by  treatment  with  the  corresponding 
potassium  salts.  It  yields  benzoic  acid  by  oxidation,  and  is  converted  by 
heating  with  water  and  lead  nitrate  into  benxaldehyde  (bitter  almond  oil). 

Of  dichlorotoluene,  CyH^Cl,,  there  are  three  metamerides,  viz. : 


CaHjCIi.CHi 
Dionlorotoluene. 


CgH^CLCHjCl 
Ohlorobeuzyl  ehloride. 


CfH^.CHCl* . 
Bensal  ohloriM. 


The  first  admits  of  six  isomeric  modifications,  but  only  one  is  known,  viz., 

13    4 

Ce.CH,.H.Cl.Cl.H„  which  is  aliquid,  boiling  at  I960  C.  (384.80  F.),  formed 
by  chlorination  of  toluene. — Chlorobenztfl  chloride  admits  of  three  iso- 
merides,  one  of  which  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  2130-214P  G.  (415.40-417.2P 
F.). — Bemal  chloride  (also  called  chhrobemol)  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  boiling  toluene,  and  from  benzaldehyde  (bitter  almond  oil)  by 
PClg.  Liquid  having  a  pungent  odor  ;  sp.  gr.  1.295  at  16^  C.  (60.80  p.) ; 
boils  at  206O  C.  (402.80  p.)  ;  converted  into  benzaldehyde  by  heating  with 
water  to  20O  C.  (680  p.). 


TrichlorotolueneSf  CfHgCl, : 


CflHjClsCHj 
6  iBomeridea. 


CeHjCl,.CH,Cl 
6  iBomerides. 


C,H^a.CHCl, 
8  iBomerideB. 


CgHj.Clj 
one. 


Trichlorotoluene,  CgHjClj.CHj,  obtained  by  chlorination  of  toluene,  forms 
colorless  crystals,  melts  at  76°  C.  (168.80  p.),  boils  at  2350  C.  (4560  P.). 

1  8     4 

^Dichhrobenzyl  chloride,  C,.(CH,C1).H.C1.C1.IL,  is  a  liquU  boiling  at  2410 

1  4 

C.  (465.80  P.)— CWoro6«iza/  chloride  (paro),  Ce.(CHa),.H.H.a.H^  boils 
at  2340  C.  (453.20  ¥.).^Benzotrichloride,  CgHj.Cl,,  formed  by  heating  ben- 
zoyl chloride,  CjHj.COCl,  with  PCL,  boils  at  213au.214P  C.  (415.4- 
417.20F.). 

Of  the  higher  chlorotoluenes,  some  are  liquid,  some  solid,  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  The  melting  and  boiling  points  of  the  known  modificationfl 
are  given  in  the  following  table : 

Tetrachlorotoluene,  CyH^Cl^: 
o,  3?9<'^^5  C-H2Cl3.CH,Cl      C,H,C1,.CHC1,    C.H.Cl.CO, 

b.  p.  an©  0.(619.8°  P.).  o.  (bi9.%o  r.)        o.  (4»t«o  p.).       o.  (4tIp  r.). 

Pentachlorotoluenes,  C^HjClj! 

C,C1,.CH,  C«Ha,.CH,Cl 

m.  p.  218f  O.  (424«  PJ  ;       (liq.  b.  p.  996^  O. 
b.p.301oO.(fl78.8'»P.). 

Hexchlorotoluenee,  C^HgCl,: 


CjH,a3.CHCl, 
llq.b.  p.280O-28f<» 
O.  (6SSO-687.80  P.). 


liq.  brp.  irs^o^ 

(6as.4<>  F.). 


iii.p.  lav 

836°  ^ 


c,a5.cH.ci  c-Hci^.CHa, 

1»J*  O.  (287.4^  r.)  ;  b.p.      liq.  b.p.  806O.?08«  O. 
-SW<»  O.  (C17-018.6O  F.y.         (881-&8.80  P.). 


CftH,ci.,.(xn, 

m.p.  88°  a  (m.(p  P.)  I  b.  ^ 

907^-9099  O.  (581.e^686w4o  P.). 
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H ept achloro toluene 8 f  C^HCl^  : 

CeCls.CHCL  CeHCl^.CCT. 

m.  p.  109^  C.  {7a»3P  P.)  5  b.  p.  m.p.  104°  C.  (210.28  P.)  j  b.  p. 

8840  O.  (633.20  P.).  816°  O.  (e00.8<>  P.). 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  replaoe  the  last  hydrogen-atom  in  toluene  bj 
ehlorine,  the  molecule  splits  up,  and  perchlorobenzene  is  produced. 

Bromotolnenes.  —  Mono-,  CyH^Br  as  CgH^Br.CH,. — The  ortho- 
and  para^modifications  are  formed  bj  the  action  of  bromine  on  toluidine  ; 
and  all  the  three  modifications  from  the  corresponding  amidotoluenes  (tol- 
uidines)  bj  heating  the  diaioperbromides  with  alcohol  (see  Dia2o-com- 
jrouirns). 

Onho-    Colorless  liquid :  sp.  gr.  1.401  at  18©  C.  (64.4©  F.)  ;  b.  p. 

1820L-183O  C.  (369.0*0-361.40  F.). 
Meta-    Colorless  liquid ;  sp.  gr.  1.4009  at  210  C.  (69.80  F.)  ;  b.  p. 

184P  C.  (363.20  F.). 
Btra-    Colorless  crystals  ;  m.  p.  28.50  C.  (83.30  p.)  ;  b.  p.  185©  C. 

(3650  F.). 

Benzyl  hronddey  C^H^.CH^Br^  obtained  by  bromination  of  toluene  at  the 
boiling  heat,  and  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  benzyl  alcohol,  i^ 
a  liquid  which  gives  off  a  tear-exciting  vapor,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.438  at 
220  C.  (71.60  F.),  and  boUs  at  201O  C.  (393.80  F.). 

Dihromotoluene^  C^ HgBr^.CH,,  admits  of  six  isomeric  modifications, 
all  of  which  are  known.  C^.CHj.Br.H.Br.H,  (1:2:  4),  obtained  by  direct 
bromination  of  toluene,  crystallizes  in  ne<Miles ;  melts  at  107O-108O  C. 
(224.0Q-226.4P  F.)  ;  boils  at  246©  C.  (473©  F.).  C..CHj.H.Br.Br.H,  (1  : 
3:4),  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  presence  of  iodine,  and  in  sun- 
shine, is  a  liquid  boiling  at  240O  C.  (464P  F.).  The  other  four  modifica- 
tions, whose  boiling  points  lie  between  237©  and  24GO  C.  (458.60-474.80  F.), 
two  liquid  and  two  solid  (m.  p.  42.6©  and  60O  C.  (108.50-1400  F.),  are 
obtained  from  bromotoluidinee,  through  the  medium  of  the  diazo-oom- 
pounds. 

Benzol  bromide,  CfHg.CHBr,,  formed  by  treating  bitter  almond  oil  with 
PBrg,  is  a  liquid  which  decomposes  when  distilled. 

Monoiodotolnenes,  CgH^I.CH,. — ^The  ortho-  and  m«^a-modifi- 
cations  are  colorless  liquids,  the  former  boiling  at  205©  C.  (401O  F.),  the 
latter  at  207©  C.  (404.60  F.).  Pdra-iodotoluene  crystallizes  in  shining 
lamin® ;  melts  at  350C.  (950  F.)  ;  boils  at  2110  C.  (411.80  F.).  All  three 
give  by  oxidation  the  corresponding  iodobenzoio  acids. 

Benzyl  iodide,  CjHg.CH,!,  formed  from  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  hy- 
driodic  acid,  melts  at  24P  C.  (75.20  p.),  and  decomposes  when  sublimed. 


Derivatives  of  the  Hydroearhons,  C^H 


w 


Bthylbromobensene,  C^H^Br.C^Hj,  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine 
on  ethyl-benzene  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  190O  C.  (3740  ¥.).—Bromethyl-benzene,  CgHj.CHBr.CHj  (or  CjHg.CHj. 
CHBr),  and  the  corresponding  cUonc/e,  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine 
or  chlorine  with  aid  of  heat,  are  liquids  which  decompose  when  distilled. 
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The  chloride,  boiled  with  potassiiim  cyanide  and  alcohol,  is  converted  into 
the  corresponding  cyanide,  CsH5.CH,.CH,(CN),  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  2610  C.  (501.80  F.),  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.0014  at  18©  C.  (64.4P  P.),  and 
forming  the  chief  constituent  of  oil  of  water-cress. 

Metazylyl  Chloride,  ^•^4<Cqq'ci  »  obtained  bj  the  action  of  chlo- 
rine on  boiling  metaxjlene,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  1950  C.  (389^ 
F.). 

Monobromometazylene,  C..Br.CH,.H.CH,.H„  from  metaxjlene  and 
bromine,  boils  at  204O-205O  G.  (399.20-4010  P.). —An  isomeric  compound 
(1:3:  5),  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  and  alcohol  on  bromome- 
taxylidine,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  204P  C.  (399.20  F.),  not  soUdifjing  at  20^ 
C.  (680  F.),  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.362  at  20O. 

Dibromometazylene,  C,H,Br,(CH.)2,  from  metazylene  and  bromine, 
forms  colorless  shining  crystalline  scales,  m.  p.  720  G.  (161.60  p.),  b.  p. 
2560  G.  (492.80  p.).  Tetrabromometaxylene,  CfBi^iClL^^,  forms  long  slender 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  2410  G.  (465. 80  p.). 

Bromoparazylene,  CfH,Br(GH,)„  forms  colorless  shining  tables; 
melts  at  lOO  G.  (50O  F.);  boils  at  200O  G.  (392P  P.).  Dibromoparax^aM 
melts  at  720  G.  (161. 60  p.),  and  resembles  the  meta-oompounds  in  all 
other  respects. 

ToUylene  chloride,  G.H4(GH,G1)„  and  Tolljlene  bromide, 

GgH4(GU|Br)„  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  on  boiling 
paraxylene,  crystallizes  in  colorless  laminae.  The  chloride  melts  at  lOOO, 
and  boUs,  with  partial  decomposition,  at  240O-250O  G.  (464P-4820  p.) ; 
the  bromide  melts  at  1450-1470  G.  (2930.296.60  p.).  Both  compounds, 
when  treated  with  potassium  cyanide  in  alcoholic  solution,  yield  toUy- 
lene  cyanide,  GgH4(GH,.GN),. 
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Cyanobensene,  G^Hg.GN  (Bmzonitril,  Phenyl  Cyanide) ,  is  formed,  like 
the  nitrils  of  the  fatty  group  (p.  666),  by  dehydration  of  ammonium  ben- 
zoate,  G^HrOj.NH^,  and  by  distilling  the  ix>tas8ium  salt  of  benzenesul- 
phonic  acid  with  potassium  cyanide  (or  tlie  dry  ferrocyanide)  : 

CjHj.SOjK    +    KGN    =    SO,K,    +    CfifiN\ 

also  by  heating  phenyl  isocyanide  with  metallic  copper,  and  by  other  re- 
actions. It  is  an  oily  liquid,  smelling  like  bitter  almond  oil,  having  a 
density  of  1.023  at  OO,  and  boiling  at  191©  C.  (375.80  P.).  It  unites  with 
the  halogen-elements,  the  haloid  acids,  and  hydrogen. 

Substituted  benzonitrils  are  obtained  by  dehydration   of  substitut 
benzamides,  e.  g.y  G(,H4Br.GN,  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride  on 
bromobenzamide,  G^H^Br.GONH,. 

Phenyl  Isooyanide  or  Phenyl-oarbamlne,  G^N— GeH,,  Isomerio 
with  benzonitril,  is  formed  by  distilling  aniline  with  chloroform  and  aloo- 
holic  potash  : 

C,Hj.NH,    +    GHGl,    »    3HG1    +    GeH^— N^C. 
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It  is  a  liquid  having  a  strong  smell  of  prossic  aoid,  and  boiling,  with  par- 
tial deoompoeition,  at  167^  G.  (332.60  F.).  It  is  dichroio ;  blue  by  re- 
flected, green  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  not  altered  by  alkalies,  but  acids 
oonvert  it  into  aniline  and  formic  acid.  Heated  to  200O  C.  (3920  F.)  it 
changes  to  benzonitril. 

Cyanotoluene,  C,H4(CN).CHs.     TolutmitrU, — ^The  three  isomeric  modi- 
fications of  this  compound  are  formed  by  treating  the  respective  tolyl-sul- 

{CS 
C  H  CH  '  ^^^  finely  divided  copper,  which  removes 

the  sulphur,  or  by  distilling  the  potassium  salts  of  the  corresponding 
toluenesulphonic  acids  with  potassium  cyanide : 

C.H*<Sk    +    ^NK    =     SO,K,    +     C,H.<^^ 

Ortho. — Colorless  liquid,  smelling  like  nitrobensene,  boiling  at  203Q-204P 
C.  (397.60-399.2P  F.)«  ^ra, — Colorless  needles,  melting  at  28.50  C. 
(83.20  F.);  boiling  at  2180  c.  (424^  F.).  i/eta.— Not  yet  obUined  in  the 
pure  state. 

Benzyl  Cyanide,  C^Hj.CHj.CN,  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the 
volatile  oils  of  the  garden  nasturtium  {Tropce/um  majus),  and  of  the  garden 
cress  {Lepidiwn  sativum)^  and  is  produced  artificially  by  heating  benzyl 
chloride  with  alcohol  and  potassium  cyanide.  Colorless  liquid  filing  at 
2320  C.  (449.00  F.);  specific  gravity  1.0146  at  180  C.  (64.4P  F.). 
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These  bodies  are  easily  formed  by  the  action  of  concentrated  or  fuming 
nitric  acid  on  benzene  and  its  homologues,  the  substitution  of  the  NO,- 
group  for  hydrogen  taking  place  in  the  benzene-nucleus,  never  in  the 
lateral  chains  ;  «.  g», 

CjHj.CH,    +    NO,H    =    CeH^(NO,).CHj    +    H,0. 

On  pouring  the  product  into  water,  the  nitro-compound  separates  out, 
generally  in  the  form  of  a  thick  yellow  or  orange-colored  oil.  The  more 
highly  nitrated  derivatives  are  most  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  strong  nitric  acid  and  2  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  aromatic  nitro-compounds  are  mostly  of  a  yellow  color  ;  a  few  are 
liquid,  the  rest  crystalline  solids.  By  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  by  stannous  chloride,  they  are  reduced  to  amido-compounds ; 
by  sodium-amalgam,  or  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash,  toazo-compounds. 
They  may  also  ba  converted  into  amido-compounds  by  heating  with  hydri- 
odio  acid : 

CeHj.NOj    +    6HI    =    C,H.NHj    +    2H,0    +    31,. 
Nitrobenzene.  Aniline. 

NitrobenxeneB. — ^Mononitro  ben  zone,  CcHg(NO,),  formed  by 
gradually  adding  benzene  to  strong  nitric  acid  in  a  cooled  vessel,  is  a  light 
yellow  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odor,  boiling  at  220O  C.  (4280  F.). 
solidifying  at  -}-  3©  C.  (37.40  P.).    Sp.  gr.  1.20  at  OO. 

Dinitrobenzenes,  CgH4(N0,),.— The  three  modifications  are  formed 
together  by  dropping  benzene  into  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  strong  sulphuric 
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and  1  vol.  very  strong  nitric  add ;  and  on  crystallizing  the  product  Iron 
alcoholi  the  meta-oompoand,  which  constitutes  by  far  the  largest  portion, 
separates  out,  while  the  other  two  remain- in  solution. 

The  ortAo-oompound,  which  forms  the  smallest  portion  of  the  product, 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  long  needles,  melting  at  1180  C.  (244.40 
F.),  soluble  in  26  parts  of  alcohol  at  24P  C.  (75.2P  F.),  and  in  3  parts  of 
boiling  alcohol. 

The  me^a-oomponnd  (ordinary  dinitrobenzene),  forms  long  rhombio  prisms 
melting  at  89.80  C.  (194.20  F.),  soluble  in  17  parts  of  alcohol  at  24P  C. 
(75.20  F.),  and  in  all  proportions  of  boiling  alcohol. 

The  /Mxra-compound  forms  fan-shap^  groups  of  monoclinic  prisms,  melt- 
ing at  1710-1720  C.  (339.80-347.60  F.),  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Trinitrobenzene,  CsH3(N02)3,  formed  by  heating  metadinitroben- 
zene  with  a  mixture  of  pyrosulphuric  acid  (p.  180)  and  very  strong  nitric 
acid  in  sealed  tubes,  to  130O-140O  C.  (2660-284P  F.),  crystallises  from 
alcohol  in  white  lamins  or  fern-like  groups  of  needles.  It  melts  at  1210. 
1220  G.  (249.80-251.60  F.),  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  easily  in 
hot  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitro-haloid  DerlTatlves  of  Bensene. — ^The  action  of  nitric  acid, 
or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  on  the  chloro-,  bromo-,  and 
iodo-benzenes,  gives  rise  to  para-  and  ortho-mononitro-derivatives  of  the 
haloid  compounds,  the  former  being  always  produced  in  greatest  abund< 
ance.  The  same  products  are  obtained  from  the  corresponding  nitranilines, 
C.H4.N0,.NH„  by  exchange  of  the  NH^for  CI,  Br,  or  I,  through  the  medium 
of  the  diazo-compounds.  The  meta-compounds  are  obtained  in  like  manner 
from  metanitraniline ;  metanitrochlorobenzene  also  by  passing  chlorine 
into  nitrobenzene  mixed  with  iodine,  or,  better,  with  SbClg. 

The  following  are  the  melting  and  boiling  points  of  the  isomeric  mono- 
nitro-|  chloro-,  bromo-,  and  iodo-benzenes,  CfH4X(N02): 

Melting  Points; 

(1:2)  (1:8)  a:4) 

C,H^C1(N0,)  32.50  C.  (  90.5O  p.)  44.40  C.(111.90  F.)  830  c.  (181.4P  P.) 

C,H^Br(NO,)  41.50  C.  (106.70  F.)  56©  C.  (132.8©  F.)  1260  C.  (258. 8OF.) 

CaH^UNO,)     49.40  C.  (I2O.90  p.)  360  C.  (  96.8©  P.)  1710  C.  (339.80  p.) 

Boiling  Pointa. 
(1 :  2)  (1 :  8)  (1 : 4) 

C,H,Cl(NOj)    2430C.(469.4PF.)2330C.    (451.4P p.)  2420  0.(467.60 F.) 
CeH^Br(NO,)  2610C. (501. 80  p.)  256.500.(493.70  P.)  255-600.(491-30 P.) 
CeHJ(NOa)        280OC.    (5360F.) 

These  numbers  show  that  the  para-derivatives  have  the  highest  melting 
X)oints,  and  the  ortho-derivatives  for  the  most  part  the  lowest ;  the  rela- 
tions between  the  boiling  points  are  less  regular.  The  ortho-  and  para- 
oompounds,  heated  in  sealed  tubes  with  aqueous  potash,  are  oonverted 
into  the  corresponding  phenols,  OfHiCl.OH,  etc.,  whereas  the  meta-com* 
pounds  do  not  exhibit  this  transformation. 

Nitrodichloro-  and  NitrodibromobenzeneSy  C«H,01,(N0,),  and 
C,Hj,Br2(N0,). — ^These  compounds  are  all  crystalline,  and  melt  at  the  tem* 
peratures  shown  in  the  following  table  :^ 
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C,H,C1,(N0,) 

1:2:4*.  .  32.20  C.  (  90.0O  F.) 

1:2:6    .  .  65.00  c.  (131.00  F.) 

1:3:6    .  .  65.4P  C.  (149.70  F.) 

1:3:4.  .  43.00  C.  (109.4P  F.) 


C.H,Br,(NO,) 

1:2:4.  .  61.60  C.  (142.90  F.) 

1:2:6    .  .  86.4P  C.  (185.70  F.) 

1:3:6    .  .  104.5O  C.  (220.1O  F.) 

1:3:4    .  .  58.60  C.  (137.60  F.) 

1:2:6    .  .  82.60  C.  (180.70  F.) 


Dinitrochlorobenzen9f  Cg.Gl.NO,.H.NO,.H„  formed  by  treating  either 
(1  :  2)  or  (1  :  4)  chlorobenzene  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphnrio 
acids,  and  from  the  corresponding  dinitrophenol,  CgH,(N0,)2.0H,  by  the 
action  of  PCIq,  crystaUixes  in  prisms  melting  at  63.4P  C.  (128.10  F.). 
CfCl.H.NO,.NO,.H,,  formed  in  like  manner  from  (1  :  3)  nitrochloroben- 
lene,  exhibits  dimorphous  modifications  having  different  melting  points — 
36.30-38.80  C.  (97.30-101.80  F.). 

Dinitrobromobenxenef  C0H,Br(NO,)2,  is  known  in  two  modifications 
analogous  to  the  chlorine-compounds  just  described,  and  obtained  in  like 
manner.  Both  are  crystalline ;  (1:2:4)  melts  at  76. 30  C.  (167.60  F.); 
(1  ;  3  :  4)  at  69.4P  C.  (138.90  F.). 

Dinitroiodobenzenef  C^.I.NO^.H.NO,.!!,,  from  para-  and  ortho-iodo- 
nitrobenzene  with  nitrosulphuric  acid,  forms  large  yellow,  transparent 
plates  or  prisms,  melting  at  88.60  C.  (190.90  F.). 

Another  modification,  Cg.I.NO,.H.H.H.NO„  foimed  simnltaneously  with 
the  last,  crystallises  in  transparent  orange-colored  rhombic  tables,  melting 
at  113.70  C.  (236. 70  F.). 

rr»fitfrocAZt»ro6cn2«n«,C,.Cl.NOj.H.NO,H.NO,(iVcry/cA/orufc),from 
picric  acid,  C,H,(N02),.0H,  with  PCI5,  forms  needles  melting  at  830  C. 
(181. 40  F.),  and,  like  picric  acid,  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  many 
hydrocarbons. 

Nitrotoluenev.— ibra-  and  crthonitrotoluene,  CgH4(N0,).CH„  are 
formed  by  treating  toluene  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  may  be  separated 
by  fractional  distillation.  The  former  crystallises  in  nearly  colorless 
prisms,  melts  at  64P  C.  (129.20  F.)i  and  boils  at  2360  C.  (456.80  F.).  The 
latter  is  a  yellowish  liquid  boiling  at  222O.2230  C.  (437.bO-433.40  F.). 

MetaniirotolueMf  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  and  alcohol  on 
metanitroparatoluidine,  G«.CQ,.H.N0,.NH2.H„  is  crystalline,  melts  at 
leo  C.  (60.80  F.),  and  boils  at  230O-231O  C.  (4460-447.80  F.). 

Dinitrotolnene,  C,.CH3.N02.H.NO,.H„  formed  by  treating  toluene, 
or  ortho-  or  para-nitrotoluene  with  nitro-sulphuric  acid,  crystallizes  in  long 
colorless  needles,  melting  at  70.50  c.  (159.70  F.).  Another  modification, 
obtained  in  like  manner  from  metanitrotoluene,  melts  at  6OO  C.  (140O  F.). 

Trinitrotoluene,  CsH,(N02)g.CH„  obtained  by  prolonged  heating 
of  a  solution  of  toluene  in  nitrosulphuric  acid,  forms  nearly  colorless 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  820  C.  (179.60  F.). 

mtro-etbyl-bensene«,  C^U^iT^O^) — CjHg  (ortho-  and  paror),  are  formed 
simultaneously  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  ethyl-benzene.  Both 
are  liquid,  the  former  boiling  at  2270-2280  C.  (440.60-442.40  F.),  the  lat- 
ter at  2460.2460  C.  (4730l474.8O  F.).  With  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
they  yield  liquid  bases,  one  of  which,  viz.,  paramido-ethylbenzmej  CgH4(NH|). 
C,H^,  is  also  produced  by  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  ethylaniline  to  300O- 
3300  C.  (6720-626O  F.). 


*  NO|  in  the  position  1,  in  sU  the  formalaBi. 
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mtroparaaKylene,  C^Hs(N04)(CHg),,  is  a  pale  yellow  liquid  which 
boils  at  2340-2370  C.  (453.20-458.t>o  F.),  and  does  not  solidify  in  a  freei- 
ing  m.ixiu.Te,^Dinitroparaxylenef  C^\l^(^iiti.^2(fi^)r  ^'^^  uodificationa  of 
this  comi>oand  are  formed  simultaneoxisly  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
aoid  on  paraxylene,  the  less  soluble  in  alcohol  of  the  two  forming  long 
thin  needles  melting  at  123.50  C.  (254.30  F.),  while  the  other,  which  is 
more  soluble  in  alcohol,  forms  large  monoclinic  crystals  melting  at  930  C. 
(199.4P  F.). 

Trinitroparaxylene,  C«H(N0g),(CH3),,  forms  long,  colorless  needles,  melt- 
ing at  1370  C.  (278. 60  f.)»  moderately  soluble  in  hot,  sparingly  in  oold 
alcohol. 

Nitromealtylene,  CsHjCNOgXCH,),,  forms  nearly  colorless  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  at  42P  C.  (107.00  F.),  boils  at  2550  C 
(^4910F.),^Dinitromesittflene,  C4H(N0,),(CH,),.  Slander,  colorless,  brilliant 
needles,  melting  at  86OC.  (186.90  F.).  Triniironutsitylene,  C,(N02),(CH^^ 
Needles  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  2320  C.  (449.60  F.). 

Nitropaendocamene,  CgHij(N02),  forms  long  needles,  easily  solnble 
in  hot  alcohol,  melts  at  71o  C.  (169.80  F.),  boils  at  2660  c.  (509O  p.).— 
Trinitropseudocumenef  G9Hg(N02),.  Colorless,  quadratic  prisms,  melting  at 
1850  C.  (3650). 
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The  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  NH,  in  the  hydrocarbons  homologons 
with  benzene,  gives  rise  to  two  series  of  metamerio  compounds,  analogous 
to  the  haloid  and  nitro-derivatives  above  described :  thus,  from  toluenes, 
CcHj.CH,,  are  derived : 

CeH,(NH,).CH,  C,H,.CH/NHJ; 

Toluidine.  Benzylamine. 

and  from  xylene,  CeH4(CHg),: 

C.H.(NH,).(CH,),  C«^4<^h'(NH^ 

Xylidine.  XylyUinine. 

TTiese  compounds  are  all  of  basic  character  ;  but  those  in  which  the  NH, 
is  situated  in  the  lateral  chains  are  stronger  bases  than  their  metamerides 
containing  this  group  in  the  principal  chain,  and  are  analogous  in  their 
properties  and  their  mode  of  formation  to  the  amines  of  the  fatty  group ; 
thus  benzylamine,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  NH,(G,H^), 
derived  from  ammonia  by  substitution  of  benzyl,  CyH.,  for  hydrogen,  is 
SJ!?1?\  *^®4!®''  ^^^^  dibenzylamine,  NH(CtH,)„  and  tribenzylamin^ 
^(CtHt),,  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with  ammonia,  just  as  ethylamine  is 
formed  from  the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  ethyl.  Toluidine  and  its 
homologues,  on  the  other  hand,  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  action  of  re- 
ducing agents  on  the  nitro-derivatives ;  and  amidobenzene,  aniline,  or 
phenylamme,  C^jHs— NR,,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  term  of  either 
series,  is  formed  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  manner. 
The  reduction  of  the  nitro-derivatives  is  effected  : 
1.  By  the  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  in  alcoholic  solution  ; 

C«H,.NO,    +    3H^    »    C,Hs.NH,    +    2H,0    +    33. 
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In  the  application  of  tliia  method  to  di-  and  tri-nitpo-oompounds,  only  one 
nitro-group  is  reduced  in  the  first  insUnoe,  so  that  nitro-amido  com- 
pounds are  obtained,  such  lis  ^fii'^jn^  • 

2.  By  the  action  of  xinc  or  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  iron  filings 
and  acetic  acid.  In  these  cases,  the  reduction  may  be  supposed  to  be 
effected  by  nascent  hydrogen : 

CeH5.NO,    +    3H,    =.    C,Hj.NH,    +     2H,0: 

In  the  case  of  iron  and  acetic  acid,  also  through  the  intervention  of  the 
ferrous  salt  formed  in  the  first  instance  : 

CjHj.NO,    +     6FeO    +    H,0    =    CjEj-NH,    -I-    8Fe,0,, 

and  in  that  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  through  the  intervention  of  stan- 
nous chloride : 
CeHj.NO,    +     3Sn    +     CHQ    =    C.H^.NH,    +     3SnCl,    +     2H,0 

and 

CA.NO,    +    SSnCl,    +    6HC1    =    C.Hj.NH,   +    SSnCl^   +    2H,0. 

To  effect  this  last  reaction,  the  nitro-oompound  is  drenched  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  calculated  quantity  of  granulated  tin  is  gradu- 
ally added.  The  action  usually  begins  after  a  while,  without  application 
of  heat,  the  tin  and  the  nitro-compound  dissolving.  Prom  the  warm  solu- 
tion, which  contains  a  double  salt,  consisting  of  the  hydrochloride  of  the 
resulting  base  combined  with  stannic  chloride, «.  g,  (C5H5.NH,.HCl),.SnCl4, 
the  tin  is  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  stannic  sulphide  is 
separated  by  filtration,  leaving  the  hydrochloride  of  the  amido-compound 

in  solution. 

When  a  di-  or  a  tri-nitro-compound  is  thus  treated,  all  the  nitro-groups 
are  usually  reduced  at  once :  hence  this  process  is  especially  applicable  to 
the  preparation  of  di-  and  tri-amido-derivatives.  If,  however,  only  half 
the  calculated  quantity  of  tin  be  added,  a  partial  reduction  may  be  effected, 
and  nitro-amido-oompounds  obtained. 


Amidobenzenes . 


Aniline ,  CgH^N  ^  C^Hj.NHj — FJienylamine. — ^This  base,  which  is  now 
prepared  in  enormous  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  coloring  matters, 
was  discovered  in  1826  by  Unverdorben,  who  obtained  it  by  the  dry  dis- 
tillation of  indigo.  Frit2sche,  in  1841,  found  that  it  might  be  obtained  by 
boiling  indigo  with  potash-lye ;  and  Zinin,  about  the  same  time,  introduced 
the  method  of  preparing  it  by  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  with  ammonium 
sulphide— a  process  which,  as  already  observed,  is  very  generally  applicable 
to  the  preparation  of  organic  bases. 

To  prepare  aniline  in  this  way,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrobenzene  is 
mixed  with  ammonia,  and  gaseous  hydrogen  sulphide  is  passed  into  the 
liquid  as  long  as  sulphur  continues  to  be  precipitated :  the  reaction  is 
greatly  accelerated  by  warming  the  liquid.  The  solntion  is  then  mixed 
with  excess  of  acid,  filtered  to  separate  the  snlphnr,  boiled  to  expel  alco- 
hol and  excess  of  nitrobenzene,  and  then  distilled  with  excess  of  potash. 

On  the  large  scale,  aniline  is  prepared  by  reducing  nitrobenzene  with 
ferrous  acetate.  Nitrobenzene  (1  part)  is  heated  with  iron  filings  (1 J  part), 
and  glacial  acetic  acid  (1  part),  and  the  solid  product  of  the  reaction  Is 
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mixed  with  lime,  and  distilled  with  superheated  steam.  On  the  small 
scale,  the  best  results  are  obtained  hy  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  product  obtained  hy  either  process  may  be  purified  by  convert- 
ing it  into  oxalate,  crystallizing  this  salt  several  times  from  alcohol,  and 
decomposing  it  with  potash. 

Aniline  is  also  produced  by  heating  phenol  with  ammonium  chloride  and 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  to  315^  C.  (5990  F.>  for  about 
thirty  hours : 

CgHg.OH    +    NH,    a    CgHj.NH,    +     H,0: 

and  lastly,  it  is  formed  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  nitrogenoos  or- 
ganic matters,  and  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  coal-tar  oil. 

Aniline  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  faint  peculiar  odor,  a  density 
of  1.036  at  OO,  and  boiling  at  184.GO  c.  (364.10  F.).  When  quite  pure  it 
solidifies  at  low  temperatures,  and  melts  at  ^-8^  C.  (17.GO  F.).  It  dis- 
solves but  sparingly  in  water-^1  parts  at  12^  C.  (53.60  F.),  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  turns  brown  and  gradu- 
ally resinizes.  Its  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  chloride  of  lime,  assumes 
a  purple-violet  color.  Its  solution  in  strong  sulphuric  add  aoquires,  on 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  aqueous  potassium  dichromate,  first  a  red,  then 
a  deep-blue  color.     A  deal  shaving  dipped  in  aniline  is  colored  yellow. 

Aniline  is  a  strong  base,  uniting  directly  with  acids  and  with  oertain 
salts,  forming,  for  example,  the  compounds  (C«HfN),.6nCl2  and  (CfijV)^ 
CuSO^. — ^The  hydrochloriae,  CgH^N.HCl,  forms  needles  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  subliming  without  decomposition.  Its  alcoholic  solution, 
mixed  with  platinic  chloride,  deposits  the  plaiinockhridef  (C^^.HCl)^ 
PtCl^,  in  yellow  needles.  The  nitrate,  C,HyN.NO,H,  crystallizes  in  large 
rhombic  tables  ;  the  oxalate^  (Cfi^'^)^.Cfi^Ii^,  separates  from  a  mixture  ot 
the  alcoholic  solutions  of  aniline  and  oxalic  acid,  in  rhombic  prisms. 


BXTBSTITUTIOir-PBODUOTB  OF  AHILIirB. 

1.   ^a/o^«n-Dertwa<t»6«.— These  compounds  are  formed: 

(1)  By  the  action  of  halogen-elements  on  aniline,  bromine,  and  chlorine, 
forming  di-  or  tri-derivatives,  iodine  giving  rise  to  para-iodaniline.  The 
monochlor-  and  monobromanilinee  (para)  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  bromine,  in  vapor  or  in  aqueous  solution,  on  acetanilid^ 
CeHj.NHCCjHjO),  suspended  in  water. 

(2)  By  reduction  of  the  nitrochloro-,  nitrobromo-,  or  nitroiodo-benzenes 
with  ammonium  sulphide,  or  with  tin  and  hydrwhloric  acid,  (^H^aCNO,), 

for  example,  being  thus  converted  into  C^^i^ivS  V'      r  p    kxi  /*v^    v 

(3)  Ffom  the  nitranilines  by  substitution  of  a,  Br,  or  I  for  NH.  (through 

the  medium  of  the  diazo-rompounds),  and  of  NH,  for  NO^  by  the  acUon  of 

reducing  agents,  CeH,<3][^*  for  example  fW)m  CeH,<jjHV 

Bv  the  entrance  of  halogen-elements  (also  of  ^^^^^fTl^lSirS^Hl^* 
moli^jule,  the  basic  properties  of  aniline  are  ^^^^^^^I^-  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
tives  are  weak  bases  ;  the  dl-derivatives  form,  for  the  meet  PJ^,  very  un- 
stable  salts  which  are  decomposed  even  by  water ;  and  ^'V^ Jf*^^"^/'^^ 
afe  mostly  destitute  of  basic  properties,  though  the  ^':^«°J*^*°^  rjf * 
substituted  radicles  has  some  influence  in  this  respect.  In  ^^^J^^^^ 
rf  vatives,  the  ortho-compounds  are  less  basic  than  the  meta-  and  para-oom- 

^The  ft)llowing  table  exhibits  the  modes  of  formation  and  the  chief  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  halogen-derivatives  of  aniline : 
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2.   Nitro-derivatives, 

MononltranlliiiM,  CsH4(N02).NH,. — ^The  three  iaomerio  derivativee 
are  formed  by  imperfect  reduction  of  the  dinitrobenzenes  (p.  859),  best  bj 
passing  hjdrogen  snlphlde  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  nitro  com- 
pound, mixed  with  a  little  concentrated  ammonia  : 

*'«H*<NO;    +    3H^    -=    <^H,<g^     +    2H,0    +     38. 

The  ortho-  and  para-derivatives  are  also  formed  bj  the  action  of  alkalies 
on  the  corresponding  nitro-acetanilides,  C^Hj.NHCCjHgO),  and  by  prolonged 
heating  of  ortho-  and  para-nitrobromobenzene,  or  of  the  methylic  ether  of 
ortho-  or  paranitrophenol,  with  aqueous  or  alcoholic  ammonia  to  1 80-2000 
C.  (356-3920  F.). 

CgH,(NO,)Br     +     NH,    =        HBr  +     CeH,(NOO(NH,). 

q,H.(NO0(OCU,)     +     NH,    ^     HOCH,  +     CeH.(N0;)(NH3). 
NitraaUor.                                          Methyl  NitraniUne. 

aleohoL 

Ortho-nitraniline  forms  long,  dark  yellow  needles,  melting  at  71. 50  C. 
(IGO.70  F.),  more  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol  than  the  other  two  modi- 
fications. J/rfa.— Long  yellow  prisms,  melting  at  1000  C.  (2280  p.), 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol.  JFbra, — Orange-colored  needles 
or  tables,  melting  at  14{P  C.  (294. 8°  F.),  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

DlnitraiiUlnefl,  CgH,(NO,),NH,.  —  The  unsymmetrical  modification 
]  :  2  :  4  (NU,  in  1),  is  formed  by  heating  the  corresponding  dinitro-, 
chloro-,  bromo-,  or  iodo-benzene,  or  the  methylic  ether  of  (1  :  2  :  4)  dini- 
trophenol  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  or  dinitro-acetanilide  with  potash-lye. 
It  crystallizes  in  light  yellow  prisms,  melting  at  182P-183C  C.  (359.60- 
361 .40  F.);  does  not  combine  with  acids.  By  exchange  of  NH,  for  H  it  is 
oonverted  into  meta-dinitrobenzene. 

Consecutive  Dinitrantline  (1:2:6),  from  the  corresponding  dinitro-iodo- 
benzene  or  methyl-din  it  rophenol,  forms  long,  dark  yellow  needles,  melting 
at  1380  C.  (280.20  p.),  sparingly  soluble  even  in  hot  alcohol. 

Trinitranillne,  CeH,(N0j)3.NHj  (1  :  2  :  4  :  6)  {Picramide),  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  anunonia  on  trinitrochlorobenzene,  Cg.Gl.NOj.H. 
NOjH.NO,  (p.  831),  or  on  the  ethylic  or  methylic  ether  of  picric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  orange -red  needles  ;  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in 
large  monoclinic  tables  ;  melts  at  I860  c.  (366.80  p.).  By  heating  with 
alkalies  it  is  converted  into  a  salt  of  picric  acid  : 

C,H,(N03)3.NH,    +     KOH    «    NH,    +    CeH,(N02),0K . 

Chloro-  and  Bromo-nitranilines,  of  which  numerous  modifica^ 
tions  are  known,  are  obtained  by  heating  nitrodichloro-  and  nitrodibromo- 
benzenes  with  alcoholic  ammonia ;  by  treating  chlor-  and  brom-acetanilides 
with  nitric  acid,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  nitro-compounds  with  al- 
kalies ;  and  by  passing  chlorine  gas  or  bromine  vapor  into  the  solution  of 
the  three  nitranilines  in  jiydrochlorio  acid. 

DiamidobenseneB,  or  PhenylenedlaminoB,  CgH/NH,),. 
— ^These  bases  are  formed  by  reduction  of  the  three  dinitrobenzenes  or  the 
three  nitranilines  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  also  by  dry  distillation 
of  the  corresponding  diamidobensoic  acids.  They  are  bi-aoid  bases,  forming 
well-defined  crystalline  salts  ;  e.  </.,  C4H4(NH,),.2HC1. 
73 
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(Mb— dolorless  or  slightly  reddish  four-sided  tables  ;  melts  at  1020  C. 
(215.60  F.);  boils  at  2520  C.  (485.60  F.);  dissolves  in  water,  especially 
when  hot.  Its  solution  in  hydrochlorio  acid  is  colored  dark-red  bjr  ferrio 
chloride  or  potassium  dichromate.  Afefa— Crystalline  mass,  easily  soluble 
in  water ;  melts  at  630  C.  (145.4P  F.>,  boils  at  2870  G.  (&48.60  F.)-  Ara 
— Colorless,  or  faintly  reddish  scales,  easily  soluble  in  water ;  melta  at 
1470  C.  (296.60  F.),  boils  at  267°  C.  (612.()0  F.). 

Triamidobansana,  C0H,(NH^,  (1:2:  4),  is  produced  by  diy 
distillation  of  triamidobenzoio  add  mixed  with  pounded  glass,  and  by 
reduction  of  (1  :  2  :  4)  dinitraniline  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
forms  a  dark-red  radio-crystalline  mass,  melting  at  103^  C.  (217.4P  F.), 
boUing  at  330O  C.  (6260  F.);  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether ; 
separated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  caustic  soda.  By  ferric  chloride 
and  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  its  solution  is 
colored  deep  blue.    It  forms  well-defined  salts  with  acids. 
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The  partial  or  total  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  amidogen  group 
of  aniline  by  alcohol-radicles,  gives  rise  to  compounds  analogous  to  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  amines  of  the  fatty  group,  and  formed  in  like 
manner  by  heating  aniline  with  the  iodides  and  bromides  of  the  alcohol- 
radicles;  e.y., 


CeH.NH, 
Aniline. 


-i-    CH^Br    =    HBr    + 


C^He.ri  U.CiTg  • 
Metnjl-aniline. 


They  may  also  be  produced  by  heating  aniline  hydrochloride  with  alcohols 
in  closed  vessels,  a  chloride  of  the  alcohol-radicle  being  first  formed,  which 
then  acts  as  above  on  the  aniline.  The  tertiary  derivatives,  such  as 
diethylaniline,  CfH^NCC^Hg),,  can  also  unite  with  alcoholic  iodides, 
forming  ammonium-compounds,  like  methyl-diethyl-pheuylanunonium, 
(CH0)(C,H5),(C9Hg)NI,  which,  when  treated  with  moist  silver  oxide,  yield 
the  corresponding  hydroxides,  such  as  (CH^(C|H()2(C,H0)N.OU.  These 
hydroxides  are  very  soluble  in  water,  strongly  alkaline,  and  have  a  bitter 
taste. 

The  secondary  and  tertiary  derivatives  are  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  exhibit  the  following  physical  prox>ertie8  :— 


{ 
{ 
{ 
{ 

Amyi-ethylaniline,(C8H5)N(C,H5)(C,H„)  | 


Methylaniline,         CsHaNH(CH,) 

Dimethylaniline,     CsH^NCCHg), 

Ethylaniline, 

Diethylaniline, 

Amylaniline, 


C^HgNHCCA) 
CeH5N(C,H5), 

CeH,NH(C,H,i) 


1900-1910  C. 
(374-3760  F.) 

1920  C. 
(377.00  F.) 

2040  C. 
(399.20  F.) 

213.50  C. 

(41 6.30  F.) 
2580  C. 

(496.40  F.) 
2620  c. 

(503.eo  F.) 


Speeille 
Qravity. 


0.976    at  150  c. 

(60.80  F.) 
0.9553  at  150  c. 

(60.80  p.) 

0.954   at  180  C. 

(64.40  F.) 
0.939    atl&oc. 

(64.40  F.) 
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DimethjlaniUne  solidifies  at  +  0.5^  C.  (32.90  F.)*  Amjlethjl-aniline 
imites  with  methyl  iodide,  forming  the  iodide  of  methjlethjlamylphenyU 
ammonium,  (CeH5)N(CH,)(C,iy(CjHu). 

Many  other  alooholio  derivatives  of  aniline  have  been  prepared  and 
examined. 

Diphenjlamine,  NH(CgHj)„  is  formed  hj  heating  aniline  hydro- 
chloride with  aniline  to  24XP  C.  (4(>40  F.),  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
triphenyl-rosaniline  (aniline  blue).  It  is  a  crystalline  body,  having  a 
pleasant  odor,  melting  at  540  C.  (129.20  F.),  and  boUing  at  310O  C.  (590O 
F.);  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  colored  deep' 
blue  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  weak  base,  its  salts  being  decomposed  by 
water. 

Triphenylamine,  N(CsH^„  is  produced,  together  with  diphenyl- 
amine,  by  heating  a  solution  of  potassium  in  aniline  with  monobromo^ 
benzene. 

Derivatives  containing  diatomic  alcohol-radicles  are  formed  by  heat- 
ing aniline  with  the  iodides  or  bromides  of  methene  and  ethene.  Methene- 
diphenyldiemdne,  (C,H^.NII)|.CH,,  is  viscid  and  nnorystallizable.  Ethene- 
diphenyl^Uamine,  (CsB;.NH),.C.H.,  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  570  0.(134.60 
F.)*  The  isomeric  ethidene-dtpMnykHamine,  (C«H,.NH),.CU — CII,,  formed 
by  the  action  of  aldehyde  on  aniline,  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in 
yellowish  nodules. 

Derivatives  containing  tri-atomio  alcohol-radicles  are  obtained  by 

heating  aniline  with  the  chlorides  of  such  radicles,  or  with  substances 

C  Hm— NH\ 
capable  of  forming  them.     Methenyl-diphenyldiamifie,  c'h^    N    y^  ^^'    ^^^^ 

dnoed  by  heating  aniline  with  chloroform  to  180CX.190OC.  (35&-374P  F.) 
or  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  trichloride  on  a  mixture  of  aniline  and 
formanilide,  crystallizes  in  long  colorless  needles,  melting  at  135Q-1360 
C.  (2750-276.80  F.),  and  boiling,  with  partial  decomposition,  above  250O 

C.  (4820  F.).  EihmyUiphen^diaminey  Q^^f^\  C— CH„    produced    by 

the  action  of  PCI,  on  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  acetic  acid,  forms  small 
oolorless  needles  melting  at  131O-1320  C.  (267.80.269.60  F.). 
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These  compounds,  which  may  be  regarded  as  amides  having  their  hydro- 
gen more  or  less  replaced  by  phenyl,  are  formed :  1.  By  the  action  of  acid 
chlorides  or  ohloranhydrides  on  aniline ;  thus  : 

C.H..NH,    +    C,H,0.a    =    HCl    +    C.H,.NH,.C-H,0 . 
ADiline.  Aoetlo  Aoetanllide. 

ehloride. 

2.  By  heating  aniline  salts  with  organic  acids : 

CeHj.NH,    +     CjHjO.OH    s    H,0    +     CjHj.NH.CjHjO . 

By  heating  with  alkalies,  or  with  hydrochloric  acid,  they  are  resolved  inta 
their  components ;  «.  ^., 

CeH^.NH.CjHjO    +     KOH    =    C,H,O.OK    +     CeHj.NH,. 
Formanlllda,    C, Hg.NH.CHO  —  Fhenylfarmamide,  —  Produced    by 
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heating  aniline  with  ethyl  formate,  or,  together  with  other  prodncts,  by 
quicklj  heating  it  with  oxalic  acid : 

CeHj.NH,    +     CjO^H,    =    CeH5.NH.CHO    +    CO,    +    E,0. 

It  forms  prisms,  melting  at  46©  C.  (114.80  p.),  easily  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Strong  soda-lye  added  to  its  aqneons  solution  throws 
down  spdium  formanilide,  C^H-.I^Na— CHO,  which  is  resolved  by 
water  into  formanilide  and  sodium  hydroxide.  By  distillation  wit^  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  benzonitril :  CgH^.KH.CUO 
=  CeHj-Cii  +HjO. 

Aoetanlllde,  CeH5.NH.C,H,0,  /%6ny/ace<amt</e,  produced  by  heating 
aniline  and  glacial  acetic  acid  (1  mol.  of  each)  for  several  hours,  or  by  the 
action  of  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride  on  aniline,  forms  colorless, 
shining  laminar  crystals,  melting  at  112CL.1130  C.  (233.6CX-236.40  p.), 
volatilizing  without  decomposition  at  2950  C.  (5630  P.),  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  Treated  with  bro- 
mine, chlorine,  or  nitric  acid,  it  yields  mono-  and  di-snbstitution  products, 
the  substitution  always  taking  place  in  the  benzene-ring,  and  these  when 
heated  with  alkalies  yield  alcoholic  anilines.  Afonohromacetanilide, 
C-H.Br— NHCCjHaO)  (1:4),  melts  at  165©  C.  (3290  p.)  ;  dibromacetanilide 
at  1460  C.  (294.80  F.)  ;  paranitracetanilide  melts  at  207©  C.  (404.60  p,) ; 
artho-  at  78©  C.  (172.40  P.).  IHnUracetanilide,  CeH5(N0,)rNH(C,n,0), 
formed  by  dissolving  acetanilide  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
melts  at  120O  C.  (2480  p.). 

CO— NH— CeHj 
Ozanllamide,   I  1   P^yloxamide,  formed,  togethw 

CO— NHj 
with  oxanilide,  by  evaporating  cyananiline  with  hydrochloric  acid,  crys- 
tallizes  in  lamina,  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  subliming  without  decompo- 
sition. 

CO— NH— C-H.  ,  ^     ^    *. 

Oxanilide,    |  »  Dipkenyloxamde,  obtained  by  heating 

CO— NH— C.H5  .  ^  ., 

aniline  oxalate  to  1600-1800  C.  (320^560  P.),  and  ^^^^^^^7''^.?''?^ 
amide,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  cyananiline  m  hydrochloric  acid,  fomtf 
shining  sublimable  crystals,  melting  at  2450  0.  (47d"  *.). 

CO— NH— CeHj  ,    ^     ^     ..  u^^ 

Oxanilic  Acid.  I  ,  P«xl^<^   ^^  ^«*^^°«  *^^"' 

With  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  fomte  crystalline  scales  slightly  soluble  i^^ 
easily  in  hot  water,  and  having  a  strong  acid  reaction.     It  is  monobasic 

Carbanilamide,    C0<^-^'^^   ,  i%«ny-car6oii.,V/e, /^3r/-«r«i, 

is  formed,  like  ethyl-carbamide  (p.  Vsi),  by  passing  "^"^^^.^"ff^^^^ 
aniline,  liid  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  phenyl  isocyanate  (carbanU) . 

COZlN-CeHs    -f    NH3    =    CO<NH, 

The  easiest  method  of  preparing  it  is  to  evaporate  an  »{r;f>^»J^^^^^^ 
poUssium  cyanide  and  Ruiline  sulphate.    It  forms  colorless,  n««^|1^"7]; 
crystals,  melting  at  1440-1450  C.  (291.2^^2930  P.),  sparingly  8^^^^^ 
cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Deoompoeea  j 
heat  into  ammonia,  cyanuric  acid  and  carbanilide.  „i^„»«»A(aiufa, 

Alcoholic  derivatives  of  phenylcarbamide,  e.  g.,  eihj^phenylcaroami^^ 
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CO^mru'^u* »  Are  formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  isocyanio  ethers 
(oarbimidea,  p.  670). 

NTT  f  TT 
Carbanillde,  ^^"^^hq^h*  >  Diphen^l-carbamidey  Diphenyl-urea  (fiymm 

metrical),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oarbonyl  chloride  (phoBgene)  on 
aniline :  * 

COCl,    +    2(C,Hft.NHJ    »    2Ha    +    COCNH.CeH^), ; 

by  combination  of  phenyl  isooyanate  (carbanil)  with  aniline : 
COIZN— CeHj    +    NHj.CeHj    »    C0(NH.C.H5), ; 

by  heating  1  part  of  urea  with  3  parts  of  aniline  to  lb(3P^17QP  C.  (302O. 
33«o  F.) : 

CO(NH,),    +     2(CeH4.NH,)     «    2NH,    +     CO(NH.CeH,), ; 

also  by  heating  1  mol.  aniline  with  1  mol.  carbanilamide ;  and,  together 
with  formanilide,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  ozanilamide.  It  forms  silky 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  melts  at 
2350  C.  (4550  F.)}  and  volatilizes  without  decomposition. 

ChlorocttrbanUide,  COCl — ^NCC^Hj),,  is  formed  by  passing  phosgene  gas 
into  a  solution  of  diphenylamine  in  chloroform : 

COCl,    +    NHCC.Hj),    a    HCl    +    COCl— N(C,Hj),. 

It  orystalliies  in  colorless  laminao.  With  alcoholic  ammonia  it  forms  un- 
symmetrical  diphenyl-carbamide : 

«><Sc.H.).    +     NH.    _    Ha    +    C0<S5^^^j^; 

which  crystallises  in  long  needles,  melting  at  1890  C.  (372.20  F.)-    Heated 

with    anUine,     it   yields     triphenyl-carbamide,     C0<^^^^^^» 

(needles  melting  at  1360  C.  (276.80  F.)  ;  and  with  diphenylamine  at  200^ 
2200  c.  (3920-4280  F.)  it  forms  tetraphenyl  carbamide,  CO[N 
(CjH^,],,  light  yeUow  crysUls,  melting  at  1830  C.  (361.4P  F.). 

CarbaniUo,  or  Phenyl-oarbamio  Aold,  CO-^q^'  •"«,  is  not  known 

In  the  free  stote.    Its  ethers,  the  phenylure  thanes,  are  formed  by 

.      •  NH  f  H 

the  action  of  alcohols  on  carbanil.     The  ethylic  ethetj  CO<^q^  '^^  »  ,  pro- 

duoed  also  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chlorocarbonate,  C0C1.0C,Hg,  on  aniline, 
forms  colorless  needles  melting  at  520  C.  (125.60  p.).  It  boils  at  237^- 
2380  C.  (468. 00-460.40  F.),  with  partial  decomposition  into  alcohol  and 
carbanil,  and  is  converted,  by  heating  with  strong  potash-lye,  or  with 
aniline,  into  diphenylcarbamide. 

Carbanil,  Phenyl  Isocyanata,  or  Phenyl  oarbiml^e,  COziN — 
CuHj,  formed  by  distilling  oxanilide,  or  better,  ethylic  carbanilate,  with 
phosphoric  anhydride,  is  a  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at  163©  C.  (326.4P  p.), 
and  having  a  pungent,  tear-exciting  odor.  Its  reactions  are  exactly  like 
those  of  the  isocyanic  ethers  already  described  (p.  574).  With  water  it 
forma  carbanilide : 

2(C0=N— C,H.)    +    H,0    B    CO,    +    CO(NH.C,H,), . 
73* 
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Bj  ammonia  it  is  oonvertod  into  carbanilamide,  and  bj  amines  into 
alcoholic  derivatives  of  that  compound.  It  unites  with  alcohola  to  form 
the  carbanilio  ethers. 

Thlocarbanil,  or  Phenyl-thiocarbimide,  CS=:N— C^^^,  also 
called  Phenylic  Mu9tard-oilf  is  formed  from  thiocarbanilide  by  distillation 
with  phosphoric  anhydride,  by  prolonged  boUing  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and,  together  with  triphenylguanidine,  by  the  action  of  iodine  in  alcoholic 
solution : 

<'^  +  I,  =  CS^IN— C^Hj  +  CLzzN.CjHj     +  2HI  +  8  . 

^^NH.CjHj  \NH.C,H, 

It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  phosgene  on  aniline.  It  is  a  oolorleas 
liquid,  smelling  like  mustard-oU,  boiling  at  2220  C.  (431.6-0  F.).  By 
heating  with  reduced  copper,  it  is  converted  into  phenyl  cyanide  benxo- 
nitril: 

CSnN— C^Hj    4-    Cu    =    CuS    +     CN.CeH^. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  passed  into  phenyl-thiocarbimide  decomposes  it,  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  thiocarbanilide  and  carbon  bisulphide : 

2(CS:rN.CeH5)    +     SH,    =    CS,    +    CS(NH.C,HJ,. 

It  unites  with  ammonia  to  form  phenylthiocarbamide ;  with  aniline,  to 
form  diphenyloarbamide ;  and  with  anhydrous  alcohol  at  120O  C.  (24SO 
F.),  to  form  phenylic  thiocarbamates  or  thiourethanes  : 

CSZZNCjHs    +     CjHj.OH     »      ^<^^'n^' 

Normal  Phenyl  ThiooyaDate,  CN.S.CfH^,  isomeric  with  thiocarhanil, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  cyanogen  chloride  on  the  lead-salt  of  phenyl- 
mercaptan : 

(C,HjS),Pb    +     2CNC1    =    PbCl,    +    2(piX,S,Cfi^  . 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  boils  at  2310  C.  (447.80  F.),  and  reacts  Ilka 
the  normal  thiocyanic  ethers  of  the  fatty  series. 

ThlooarbaaUamiae.  or  Phenylthlocarbamlda.   CS<NH.C.H. 

formed  by  the  combination  of  ammonia  with  thiocarbanil,  crystallixes  in 
needles,  melting  at  1540  C.  (309.2P  F.),  slighUy  soluble  in  oold,  more 
easily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  boiled  with  silver  nitrate, 
it  exchanges  its  sulphur  for  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  phenyl- 
carbamide. 

Thiocarbanilide,  or  Diphenylthlooarbamide,  CS(NH.CsHs)„  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  carbon  disuiphide  on  aniline  : 

2NH,CeH5    +     CS    =    SH,    +    CSCNH.C.Hj), . 

Aniline  and  potassium  hydroxide,  in  equal  numbers  of  moleonlee,  are 
heated  for  an  hour  in  alcoholic  solution  with  excess  of  carbon  sulphide; 
the  resulting  liquid  is  poured  into  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  aloohd 
evaporated,  and  the  mass  crystallized  from  alcohol. 

Thiocarbanilide  forms  colorless  laminse  melting  at  144©  C.  (291.20  P.)« 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  mode  of  ita 
oonversion  into  phenylthiocarbimide  and  triphenyl-goanidine  has  been 
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already  explained  (p.  870).  By  treating  it  with  alcoholic  ammonia  and 
lead  oxide,  the  S  is  replaced  by  NH,  and  diphenyl-guanldine  is  produced. 

Dlphenyl-gnanldlne,    HN=C<^g;^«2»  iMelaniline),  is  also 

formed  by  the  action  of  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  on  drj  aniline,  and  by 
hoiiing  cjananilide  with  aniline  hydrochloride : 

C,H5.NH.CN    +     C,H,.NH,     «      HN:rC<^2;c*H! ' 

It  forms  long  flattened  needles,  melting  at  1470  C.  (296.60  F.),  soluble  in 
10  parts  of  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 
It  is  a  mono-acid  base,  and  forms  well-crystallized  salts.  When  heated 
above  its  melting  point,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia,  aniline,  and  tetra- 
phenifl-melamine,  C,NfH,(CfHj)j.  By  carbon  disulphide  it  is  converted  into 
thiocarbanilide  and  thiocyanic  acid  : 

HNIIC(NH.CaHj),    +    CS,    a    CSCNH.C^Hj),    +    CNSH . 

Trlphenyl-gnanidina  (•),  C«Hg-.Nr:C<^^;^«g«  ,  is  formed 

by  the  action  of  heat  on  diphenyl>oarbamide  ;  by  heating  diphenyl-thio- 
carbamide  either  alone  or  with  copper  to  150O-160O  C.  (302Cl^20O  F.),  or 
with  aniline  to  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter.  It  is  most  easily  prepared 
by  heating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diphenyl-thiocarbamide  and  aniline 
with  lead  oxide  or  mercuric  oxide,  or  with  an  alooholio  solution  of  aniline 
to  the  boiling  point : 

CS(NH.C«H6),    +     C.Hj.NH,    »    SH,     +     CeH,— N^CCNH.C^H^), . 

Triphenyl-gnanidine  crystallizes  in  shining  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at 
1430  C.  (289.4^  F.),  nearly  insoluble  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  It  is  a  mono-acid  base,  forming  well-crys- 
tallized salts.  By  distillation  it  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  diphenyl-cy- 
anamide  or  carbodiphenylimide,  which  reoombine  in  the  receiver : 

and  by  heating  to  I6OQ-I7OO  C.  (320-338O  F.)  witK  carbon  disulphide,  into 
phenyl-thiocarbamide  and  diphenyl-thiocarbamide : 

CgH^N— C(NH.CeH4),     +     CS,    a    CS—N.CeHj    +     CB(^H,CJl^\. 

An  isomeric  triphenyl-guanidine  (5),  HNZIC^^^^'^J^'  ,  is  formed  by 
heating  cyananilide  with  diphenylamine  hydrochloride : 

C,H,.NH.CN    +     NH(C,H,),    =    HNlZC<^^jf '^^^t . 

It  crystallizes  in  large  tables  melting  at  1310  C.  (267.80  F.). 

Tetraphenyl-guanidine,  HN" CCNCC^Hs),],.— The  hydrochlo- 
ride  is  formed  by  passing  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  into  fused  diphenyl- 
amine heated  to  1600-1700  C.  (320O-338O  F.).  The  free  base  separated 
therefrom  by  an  alkali  forms  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  130O- 
1310  C.  (2600-267.80  F.). 

Phenyl-cyanamide,  or  Cyananilide,  CN.NH.CcHj,  formed 
by  passing  gaseous  cyanogen  chloride  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  dry  ani- 
line,  or  by  digesting  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phenyl-thiocarbamide  with  lead 
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oxide,  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  melting  at  36Q-370C.  (96.8^^8.  GO  F.)» 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has  no  basic 
properties,  but  unites  with  hydrogen  sulphide  to  form  phenylthiocar- 
bamide,  NH,.CS.NH(CfH5),  and  is  converted  spontaneously,  even  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  into  the  polymeric  compound  triphenyl-me- 
lamine,  CgNe^CC^Bs),,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms  melting  at  162^ 
1630  c.  (323.6^>-325.4P  h\). 

Diphanyloyanamida   or   Carbo-diphenyllmiday 

C]jH|qN,  ^  C/  ,  is  formed  by  adding  mercuric  oxide  to  a  solatioa 

of  diphenylthiocarbamide  in  hot  benzene,  and,  together  with  aniline,  hj 
distillation  of  «-triphenyl-guanidine.  It  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  boiling  at 
330Q-331O  C.  (6260-627.80  F.)i  and  changing,  when  kept  in  an  exsiccator, 
into  a  solid  polymeric  compound.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  into  its 
solution  in  hot  benzene  converts  it  into  a  crystalline  hydrochloride,  C^fiy^^ 
HCl.  By  boiling  with  aqueous  alcohol  it  is  converted  into  diphenyl- 
carbamide.  It  unites  with  SH„  to  form  diphenylthiocarba- 
mide, and  with  CS,  at  140^1500  C.  (284P-302O  F.)  to  form  phenyl- 
thiocarbimide,  C(N.CeHg),  +  CS|=:2(CSZ::N— C^H^. 

C(NH)— NH.CjHj 
Cyananlllna,  (C^H«.NH,),(GN).»  I  ,separateson 

^(NH)— NH.CjHj 
passing  cyanogen  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline,  in  shining  lami- 
nae, melting  at  210O  C.  (410O  p.).    It  is  a  biadd  base,  and  is  resolved  \j 
boiling  with  acids  into  oxamide  and  oxanilide. 
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Phoaphenyl  Chloride,  CeH(.PClf,  formed  by  repeatedly 
passing  a  mixture  of  the  vapors  of  benzene  and  phosphorus  trichloride 
through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  pumice,  and  in  small 
quantity  by  heating  mercury-diphenyl  with  phosphorus  trichloride,  is  a 
fuming,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  having  a  density  of  1.319  at  20O  G. 
(680  F.),  and  boiling  at  2220  C.  (431.60  F.)  ;  decomposed  by  water  into 
hydrochloric  and  phosphenylous  acids.  It  unites  with  ehlonntj  forming 
the  tetrachloride,  CjHc.PCl^,  which  melts  at  730  C.  (163.4PF.); 
with  bromine  to  form  CjHs.PCljBrj,  melting  at  208©  C.  (406.4P  F.) ;  with 
oxygen  to  form  the  oxychloride,  CsHg-PCl^O,  which  is  a  liquid  bofl- 
ing,  with  partial  decomposition,  at  260O  C.  (500O  F.)  ;  and  with  sulpkar  to 
form  CeH^.PCl,S,  a  liquid  boiling,  also  with  partial  decompoeition,  at  270^ 
C.  (5180  F.). 

Phoaphanylona  Acid,  CA.PHO.OH,  formed,  as  above  men- 
tioned, by  the  action  of  water  on  the  dichloride,  crystallizes  in  ooloriea 
laminffl,  melting  at  70O  C.  (1580  F.),  and  acts  as  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 
Phosphenylic  acid,  C.H^.POCOH),,  formed  in  lijemwinerfr^ 
tetrachloride,  crystallizes  in  lamina,  melting  at  1580  C.  (316.4P  F.). 

Phanyl-phoaphlna,  CjHj.PH,.— Dry  hydriodic  acid  gas  passed 
into  phosphenyl  chloride  unites  with  it,  forming  the  compound  CuHj.PIj-HI, 
which  is  decomposed  by  alcohol,  with  formation  of  phenylphoephine.  The 
latter  is  a  liquid  having  a  pungent  and  offensive  odor,  heavier  than  water. 


J 
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1x>iling  at  1 6(K>  C.  (320O  p. ) .  It  oxidizes  in  the  air,  forming  phosphenjl 
oxidO)  CjHs.PHjO,  a  crystalline  mass  easily  soluble  in  water.  Phenyl- 
phosphine  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  acids,  but  unites  with  dry  hydrogen 
iodide,  forming  ph  eny  Iphosphonium  iodide,  C,H,.PHjl,  from 
which  the  phenylphosphine  may  be  separated  by  water. 

Diethyl-phenylphosphiney  CeH^.PCCjHj),  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl 
on  phosphenyl  chloride,  and  treatment  of  the  product  with  caustic  soda, 
is  a  colorless  strong-smelling  liquid,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.9571  at 
130  C.  (57.20  F.),  boiling  at  222P  C.  (431.60  F.),  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  acid,  but  not  forming  crystallizable  salts.  With  ethyl  iodide 
it  forms  the  compound  C^H5.P(C,Hg),I,  which  is  crystalline,  and  easily 
soluble  in  water. 


ArBenlo  ComponndB . — Arseniophenyl chloride^  CnHgAsCI,,  formed 
by  the  action  of  arsenious  chloride  on  mercury-diphenyl,  is  a  heavy  color- 
less liquid,  boiling  at  2520-255^  C.  (485.6Q-4910  F.),  not  decompos(xl  by 
water,  soluble  in  alkalies.  It  unites  with  chlorine,  forming  a  reddish- 
yellow  liquid  tetrachloride,  CgH^AsCl^,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into 
hydrochloric  and  phenylarsinic  acids,  CfH^AsOCOU),,  crystallizing 
in  long  needles  which  melt  at  16SO  C.  (334.40  F.). 

Arsenio-diphenyl  chloride,  or  Pkenylcctcodyl  chloride,  (C«H^,AsCl,  formed  in 
small  quantity,  together  with  the  preceding  compound,  is  a  thick  oil, 
boiling  above  360^  C.  (690O  F.),  not  decomposed  by  water.  It  unites 
with  cA/ann0,  forming  the  trichloride,  (CgHg)^sCl„  which  melts  at 
1740  C.  (345. 20  P.),  and  is  decomposed  by  warm  water  into  hydrochloric 
acid  and  phenylcaoodylio  acid,  (CeHg)tAsO.OH,  which  crystallizes 
in  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  melting  at  1740  C.  (345.20  p.). 

Blllco-phenyl  ComponndB. — The  chloride,  CgH^SiCla,  obtained 
by  heating  mercury-diphenyl  with  silicic  chloride,  SiCl^,  to  30(P  C.  (5720 
P.),  is  a  Uquid  which  fumes  in  the  air,  and  boils  at  197^  C.  (386.60  F.). 
It  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  silioo- benzoic  acid, 
CsH5.SiO.OU,  t. «.,  benzoic  acid  in  which  the  0  of  the  group  COOH  is 
replaced  by  Si.  With  alcohol,  the  triethylic  ether,  CgHj.Si(OC,H,)„  is 
formed,  as  a  liquid  boiling  at  237©  C.  (458.60  p.). 


eronry-dlphenyl,  (CeH5),Hg,  is  formed  by  heating  a  solution 
of  bromobenzene  in  benzene  for  a  considerable  time  with  liquid  sodium- 
amalgam,  the  reaction  being  facilitated  by  addition  of  a  little  acetic  ether. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  melts  at  120O  c.  (248^  p.),  and 
may  be  sublimed  ;  turns  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  dissolves  easily 
in  benzene  and  carbon  sulphide  ;  less  easily  in  ether  and  in  alcohol ;  not 
at  all  in  water.  When  distilled  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  decomposed  into 
diphenyl,  benzene,  and  mercury.  Acids  decompose  it,  with  formation  of 
benzene  and  mercury  salts.  When  treated  with  two  molecules  of  chlo- 
rine, bromine,  or  iodine,  it  is  decomposed  into  monochlorobenzeae,  etc., 
and  a  halogen-compound  of  mercury  ;  e,  g, : 

(C.H5),Hg    +    2CI,    =    2C,H5C1    +    HgCl, . 

With  one  molecule  of  the  halogen  element,  haloid-compounds  are  formed, 
like  CfHj.Hgl,  from  which,  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide,  the  hy- 
droxide, CeH5.Hg.OH,  is  formed,  a  crystalline,  strongly  alkaline  compound 
which  expels  ammonia  from  ammonium  salts. 
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Amido'toluenes* 

These,  like  other  toluene  deriyatives,  admit  of  metamerie  modiftcations, 
according  as  the  NH^  group  is  situated  in  the  principal  or  the  lateral  ohain 
(p.  841). 

Tolnldlna.  C^H^  =s  G,H^(NHp.CHs.^Thi8  base,  homologous  with 
aniline,  exhibits  the  three  modifications,  ortho-,  meta-,  and  para-,  whioh 
are  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  three  corresponding  nitrotoluenes, 
CeH^(NO,).CH,. 

Para-toluidine  (ordinary  toluidine),C0.CH,.H.H.NH2.Hy  forms  large 
colorless  tabular  crystals,  heavier  than  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  450  C.  (113^  p.),  boils  at 
1980  G.  (288.4^  P.);  has  an  aromatic  taste  and  odor,  a  very  feeble  alka- 
line reaction  ;  does  not  give  any  colored  reaction  with  chloride  of  lime. 
It  forms  crystalline  salts,  but  is  a  weak  base,  incapable  of  neutralizing 
sulphuric  acid.  With  acetyl  chloride  it  forms  acetoparatoluidlne, 
CeU4(NU.C,U,0).CUs,  a  crystalline  compound  melting  at  1450  c.  (293^ 
P.). 

Ortho-toluidine,  also  called  Pteudo-tolvidiney  Is  a  colorless,  neutral 
liquid,  becoming  roso-oolored  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  has  a  density  of 
1.00  at  lOO  C.  (60.80  p.),  boils  at  199.50  C.  (390.20  p.),  and  does  not 
solidify  at  — 20O  0.  (— 4PP.).  Its  acetyl-deriyative  melts  at  107O  C. 
(224. eo  p.). 

Meta-toluidine,  from  metanitrotolaene,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  of 
specific  gravity  0.998  at  150  C.  (590  p.),  boUing  at  1970  C.  (386.60  p.), 
not  solidifying  at  — 130  C.  (8.60  P.).  Its  aoetyl-derivative  melts  at  65.50 
C.  (149.90  p.). 

Commercial  toluidine,  from  aniline  works,  is  a  mixture  of  ortho-  and 
para-toluidine,  the  latter  of  which  partly  crystalliz(«  out  on  cooling  to  a 
low  temperature.  To  separate  the  ortho-toluidine  from  the  still  dissolved 
para-modification,  the  liquid  is  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  whereby 
the  two  bases  are  converted  into  acetotoluides  ;  the&e  are  dissolved  in  strong 
acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  Is  diluted  with  80  parts  of  water,  whereby 
the  acetoparatoluide  is  precipitated,  while  the  aoetorthotoluide  remains  in 
solution ;  or  the  mixture  of  the  two  bases  is  heated  sucoessively  with 
oxalic  acid  and  ether,  whereby  an  oxalate  of  paratoluidine  is  first  sepa- 
rated, the  ortho-salt  remaining  dissolved. 

Bensylamlne,  CsH5.CH,(NH,),  or  NH,(C7H7). — ^This  oomponnd, 
metamerie  with  toluidine,  is  obtained,  together  with  dibau^kMute^ 
lXB.(fijRi)if  and  tribenzylamine^  N(CyHy)„  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia 
on  benzyl  chloride,  CcEL.GH^Cl  (p.  864). 

Benzylamine  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  1850  G.  (3650  p.).  It 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water,  and  is  separated  therefrom  by  potash. 
It  is  a  much  stronger  base  than  toluidine ;  absorbs  carbon  dioxido  rapidly, 
forming  a  crystalline  carbonate  ;  unites  readily  with  acids,  producing  rise 
of  temperature ;  and  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydroohloride 
crystallizes  in  striated  tables  ;  the  platinochloride,  2NH,(G,Hf)Gl.Pl<n4,  in 
orange-colored  laminie. 

Dibenziflamine,  (G,H7),NH,  is  a  colorless  viscid  liquid,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1.033  at 
140G.  (57.20P.). 
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TVibemvlaminef  (CyHf),N,  formfl  colorless  needles  or  lamin»,  melting  at 
910  C.  (195. 80  F.)i  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Its  hydrochloride,  heated  in  a  stream 
of  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  is  resolved  into  benzyl  chloride  and  the  hydro- 
chloride of  dibenzylamine. 

DlamidotolnenoB  or  Tolylene-dlamlnoB,  C^HsCNH^^ 
CU,. — ^The  modification  1:2:4  (CH,  in  1),  obtained  by  reduction  of  dini- 
trotoluene  melting  at  70.50  c.  (158.90  F.),  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
crysUllizes  in  long  needles,  melts  at  990  C.  (210.20  p.),  and  boils  at  280O 
C.  (5360  F.).  1:3:4,  obtained  by  reduction  of  metanitro-paratoluidine, 
forms  colorless  scales,  melting  at  88.50  C.  (191.30  p.),  boiling  at  2650  C. 
(509O  F.). 


Metazylldlne,  C,H.,N  =  CeH3(NH,).(CH,)„  Cnmidlne,  C,H,^,  or 
probably  C,H4(NH,).C5H,,  and  Csrmldlne,  CipHi^N,  or  CipH„(NHi),  ho- 
mologous with  toluidlne,  are  obtained  in  like  manner  by  reduction  of  the 
oorresponding  nitro-derivatives.  Xylidine  boils  at  214^21 60  C.  (417.2^. 
420.80  F.)  ;  cumidine  at  2250  C.  (437©  F.)  ;  cymidine  at  260O  C.  (4820  p.). 
Xylidine  and  cumidine  form  well-crystallized  salts. 

Hesidine  or  Amidomesitylene,  O.Hg(CHp^.NH,  (the  three  CH,- 
groups  symmetrical,  1 :  3  :  5),  is  liquid.  Nitromesidiney  C,H,o(NO,)(NH,), 
melU  at  lOOO  ;  diamidomedtylene,  C^VLy^i^U^^,  at  90O  C.  (194P  p.). 

ZylyUunlne,  CgHuNas  NH,C,Hp=s  C5H/CH3).CH,NH„  homologous  with 
beuzylamine,  is  obtained,  together  with  dixylyiimine^  NH(C,H,)2,  and  trixy- 
liflamine,  N(C,H,)„  by  heating  xylyl  chloride,  CeH4(CH,).CH,.Cl,  with  alco- 
holic ammonia  in  sealed  tubes.  These  three  bases  are  oily  liquids,  smelling 
like  herring-pickle,  lighter  than  water,  insoluble  therein,  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Xylylamine  boils  at  19GO  C.  (384. 80  p.)  ;  dixylylamine 
decomposes  at  210O  C.  (410O  p.). 

Cttmyiamine,  the  9-carbon  base  metamerio  with  cumidine  and  homologous 
with  benzylamine,  has  not  been  obtained. 

G^mylamlne,  CioH,5N=:NH,(C,oH,,)  =  C,H4(CH,).C8H«(NH,),  Is  ob- 
tained, together  with  ai-  and  tri-cymytamine,  by  heating  cymyl  chloride 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  in  sealed  tubes.  Cymylamine  and  dicymyl amine 
are  oily  liquids,  boiling  with  decomposition,  the  former  at  280O  C.  (5360  p.), 
the  latter  above  300O  C.  (57t^  F.).  Tricymylamine  crystallizes  in  rhom- 
boidal  lamina,  melting  at  81Q-820  C.  (177.80-179.60  P.). 


AiriLIlTB   DTBS. 


Aniline  has  during  the  last  few  years  found  an  extensive  application  in 
the  arts,  a  long  series  of  coloring  matters  unequalled  in  brilliancy  and 
beauty  having,  by  the  action  of  different  oxidizing  agents,  been  pro- 
duced from  it.  It  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin  who  first  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  applying  practically  the  well-known  property  possessed  by  aniline, 
of  forming  violet  and  blue  solutions  when  treated  with  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime  or  chromic  acid.  He  succeeded  in  fixing  these  colors,  and 
bringing  them  into  a  form  adapted  for  the  dyer. 
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Anllioa-pnrpie  or  Manve,  the  first  disoorered  of  the  anilin^- 
djes  (1S5C),  is  prepared  by  mixing  solatious  of  aniline  sulphate  and  potas- 
sium bichromate  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  for  several  hours.  The  blaok  precipitate  formed  is  filtered  off  and 
purified  from  admixed  x>ota8sium  sulphate  by  washing  with  water ;  it  is 
then  dried  and  freed  from  resinous  matter  by  repeated  digestion  with  coal- 
tar  naphtha,  and  finally  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.  For  its  further  puri- 
fication, the  alcoholic  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  substance  is 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  wat«r,  reprecipitated  with  caustic 
soda,  washed  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  and  the  filtered  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  to  dryness.  Mauve  thus  prepared  forms  a  brittle  sub- 
stance, having  a  beautiful  bronze-colored  surface :  it  is  difiicultly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  although  it  imparts  a  deep  purple  color  to  that  liquid :  it  is 
more  soluble  in  hot  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether 
and  hydrocarbons :  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  fix>m  which  it 
crystallizes.  Mauve  is  the  sulphate  of  a  base  called  mauvelne,  having 
the  composition  C^H^N^,  and  capable  of  forming  crystalline  salts  with 
acids. 

Aniline-red,  RoBanillne,  CnHi^^  (or  G^H^N,) . — Salts  of  this 
base  occur  more  or  less  pure  iu  commerce  under  the  names  roseine,  Jtu^ne, 
magenta^  azaleine,  etc.  A  red  color  had  b«^n  observed  at  difierent  times  in 
experimenting  with  aniline,  more  especially  when  that  substance  was  di- 
gested with  Dutch  liquid.  The  red  coloring  matter,  though  still  impure, 
was  first  obtained  in  a  separate  state  from  the  product  formed  by  digesting 
aniline  with  carbon  tetrachloride  at  150O  c.  (302O  F.),  in  which  reaction 
it  is  formed,  together  with  triphenylguanidine.  Verguin  (1858)  first  pre- 
pared it  on  a  large  scale  by  the  action  of  stannic  chloride  upon  aniline ; 
and  it  has  since  been  produced  by  the  action  of  mercuric  salts,  arsenic  acid, 
and  many  other  oxidizing  agents,  upon  aniline.  The  most  advantageous 
mode  of  preparation  is  the  following :  A  mixture  of  12  parts  of  the  dry 
arsenic  acid  which  occurs  in  commerce,  and  10  parts  of  aniline,  is  heated 
to  120O  or  140O  C.  (250Q-284O  F.),  with  addition  of  water,  for  about  six 
hours.  The  product,  which  is  a  hard  mass  having  the  lustre  of  bronze,  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water  and  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  soda ;  the 
precipitate  when  washed  with  water,  and  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  forms 
the  roseine  of  commerce.  In  order  to  purify  this  still  crude  substance,  it 
is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  soda,  to  separate  any  aniline  that  it  may  con- 
tain ;  and  the  washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  very  dilute  mineral  acid, 
filtered  from  undissolved  tarry  matter,  and  reprecipitated  with  alkali. 
The  compounds  of  rosaniline  with  one  molecule  of  acid  are  beautifully 
crystallized  substances,  which  in  the  dry  state  have  a  green  color  with 
golden  lustre ;  with  water  they  yield  a  very  intensely  colored  red  solution. 
The  free  base,  first  obtained  by  Nicholson,  presents  itself  in  colorless  crys- 
talline plates,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  apd  ether,  with  a  red 
color,  which  it  also  acquires  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Rosaniline  in  the  anhydrous  state  is  represented  by  the  formula, 
CjqHiqN,,  and  in  the  hydrated  state,  such  as  it  assumes  when  isolated 
from  its  compounds,  by  the  formula  C^HiqNj.H^O.  It  is  a  triamine  capable 
of  forming  monoacid,  biacid,  and  triacid  salts.  The  aniline-reds  of  com- 
merce are  monoacid  salts  of  rosaniline,  more  or  less  pure.  The  acetate, 
which  is  chiefly  found  in  commerce  in  England,  has  been  prepared  by 
Nicholson  in  splendid  crystals  of  very  considerable  dimensions,  having 
the  composition  CjoHigN^.C^H^Oj,  In  Prance  the  hydrochloride,  Cj<,H,^p 
HCl,  is  chiefly  employed.  The  action  of  ammonium  sulphide  uiwn  rosani- 
line gives  rise  to  leucaniline,  CjoHjiN,,  a  base  containing  two  additional 
atoms  of  hydrogen.    This  base  is  itself  colorless,  and  forms  colorless  tri- 
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acid  salts,  such  as  C„H2iN,.3UCl.  OzidUing  agents  reconvert  it  into 
rosauiliue 

The  molecular  constitution  of  rosaniline  has  not  been  distinctly  made 
out,  and  there  is  even  some  doubt  (as  above  indicated)  with  respect  to  its 
empirical  formula.  Its  mode  of  formation,  also,  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood ;  but  one  very  important  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
researches  of  Hofmann,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  manufacturers 
—namely,  that  pure  aniline,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  obtained,  is 
incapable  of  furnishing  aniline-red.  Commercial  aniline  prepared  from 
coal-tar  always,  in  fact,  contains  toluidine  as  well  as  aniline ;  and  Hof- 
mann has  shown  that  the  presence  of  this  base,  together  with  aniline,  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  the  red  dye.  Toluidine  by  itself  is  just  as 
incapable  of  yielding  the  red  as  pure  aniline,  but  when  a  mixture  of  pure 
aniline  and  pure  toluidine  is  treated  with  stannic  or  mercuric  chloride,  or 
with  arsenic  acid,  the  red  coloring  matter  is  immediately  produced.  If 
the  formula  C^Hi^N,  be  correct,  the  formation  of  rosaniline  may  perhaps 
be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C,H,N    +     2C,H,N    =     C«H.,N,    +     3H, ; 
AalUne.         Toluidine.  BoMalllne. 

and  its  structure  by  the  formula : 

But  rosaniline  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  aurin  or  rosolic  acid, 
which,  according  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Dale  and  Schorlemmer,* 
has  the  composition  CjoHj^Os,  and  is  reconverted  into  rosaniline  by  heating 
with  alcoholic  ammonia.  According  to  this,  rosaniline  should  have  the 
formula  CggHpN,,  the  two  reactions  just  mentioned  being  represented  by 
the  equations : 

C»HitN,    +     3N0,H    »    C„Hi/),    +     3H,0    +    3N, , 

and 

Ca,HuO,    +     3NH,    »    C«,H„N,    +     3H,0. 

AnUlne  Bine  and  Aniline  Violet.— Oirard  and  De  Laire  obtained 
aniline  blue  by  digesting  rosaniline  with  an  excess  of  aniline  at  15(P-160C 
C.  (302P-32(P  F.).  Together  with  aniline  blue,  which  is  the  principal 
product  of  the  reaction,  several  other  coloring  matters  (violet  and  green), 
and  indifferent  substances,  are  formed,  considerable  quantities  of  ammonia 
being  invariably  evolved.  The  crude  blue  is  purified  by  treating  it  suc- 
cessively with  boiling  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  with 
pure  water.  The  blue  coloring  matter  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  its  boil- 
ing alcoholic  solution  in  brilliant  needles.  It  consists  of  the  hydrochlo- 
ride of  triphenyl-romnUiney  CjoHij(Cjn5)j.  By  heating  rosaniline  with 
ethyl  iodide,  Hofmann  has  obtained  an  aniline  violet,  having  the  compo- 
sition of  hydriodide  of  trielhyl-roaamliney  ^ixf^\9,(S^t^i)^?i'  Another  aniline 
violet  is  produced  by  heating  rosaniline  with  a  quantity  of  aniline  less 
than  sui&cient  to  form  aniline  blue. 

Other  aniline  violets  are  produced  by  the  action  of  stannic  chloride, 
mercuric  chloride,  or  iodine  chloride  on  methyl-aniline  and  dimethyl- 
Aniline. 

*  Ghem.  Soo.  JournAl,  1877,  toL  11.  p.  121. 
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Anilina  Qreemi. — ^The  moBt  important  of  these  oolora  are  those  known 
as  ** aldehyde  green"  and  "iodine  green.*'  The  former  is  produced  hj 
adding  1^  parts  aldehyde  to  a  cold  solution  of  magenta  in  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water.  The  mixture  is  then  heated 
in  a  water-bath  till  a  drop  of  the  product  diffused  in  water  produces  a 
fine  blue  color,  and  then  poured  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  thioeul- 
phate.  The  liquid  is  then  boiled  for  a  short  time  and  filtered.  The  fil- 
trate contains  the  green,  which  maj  be  precipitated  by  tannin  or  by 
sodium-acetate.  Aldehyde  green  is  principally  used  in  silk-dyeing.  It 
is  a  salt  of  an  organic  base  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  w^a  or 
ammonia. 

Iodine  green  is  produced  by  heating  the  violets  of  triethyl-  or  trimethyl- 
rosaniline  (Hofmann's  violets)  or  the  methyl-aniline  violets,  with  iodide 
of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl.  The  green  thus  obtained  with  methyl  iodide 
has  a  very  fine  color,  bluer  than  that  of  aldehyde  green,  and,  like  the 
latter,  preserves  its  color  by  artificial  light.  It  is  much  used  for  cotton 
and  silk  dyeing. 

A  third  kind  of  aniline  green,  known  commercially  as  ''  Perkln*s  green," 
resembles  the  iodine  green,  and  is  much  used  for  calico-printing. 

ChryBanlllne,  C,oH,fN,  (or  C^oHj^Ng  ?),  is  formed  as  a  seoondaiy  pro- 
duct in  the  preparation  of  aniline  red.  It  is  a  well-defined  base,  forming 
two  series  of  salts,  most  of  which  are  well  crystallized.  The  two  hydro- 
chlorides of  chrysaniline  are  C^HifN^.HCl,  and  GmH„Ns.2HG1.  The 
nitrate,  Cjo^jyNs.NOgH,  is  so  little  soluble  in  water  that  nitric  acid  may  be 
precipitated  even  from  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrates  by  means  of  the  more 
soluble  hydrochloride  or  acetate  of  chiysaniline. 

•        *  « 

Aniline  Bro'wn  is  obtained  by  heating  4  parts  of  aniline  hydrochlo- 
ride to  240O  C.  (464P  F.)  with  1  part  of  aniline  violet  or  aniline  blue. 

Aniline  Black. — Blacks  of  great  intensity  are  produced  on  calico  by 
printing  with  a  mixture  of  aniline,  potassium  chlorate,  and  a  metallic 
compound— -the  one  most  generally  used  being  cuprio  sulphide.  The  com- 
position of  aniline  black  is  not  known,  neither  is  its  mode  of  formation 
well  understood ;  but  it  appears  to  depend  upon  oxidation  of  the  aniline 
by  the  chlorate  and  the  cupric  sulphide,  these  compounds  being  thereby 
reduced,  and  afterwards  reoxidised  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  so  that  they 
act  as  carriers  of  oxygen.  The  finest  black  is  obtained  with  vanadium 
salts,  which  easily  undergo  oxidation  and  rcniuction. 

Aniline  also  forms  coloring  matters  with  xylidine.  Xylidine-roaanUinef 
produced  according  to  the  equation  C^Hf  N  +  SCgHuN  ss  C,,HgN,  -|-  3H„ 
forms  salts  of  a  fine  crimson  color. 


AZO-  AND  DIAZO-COMPOUiroS. 

These  compounds  are  derived  from  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  substi- 
tution of  2  atoms  of  nitrogen  for  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  the  nitrogen  appa- 
rently acting  as  a  univalent  radicle.  In  the  aso-compounds  the  two 
nitrogen-atoms  are  united  to  one  another  by  a  part  of  their  combining 
capacities,  and  each  is  directly  combined  with  the  carbon  of  a  benzene> 
residue ;  thus : 
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N— C.H5  ^N-^eHj  HN-^^Hj 

N— C,H,i  ^N-^eHj  HN— CeHj 

Azobenzeoe.  Azoxybenzene.  Hydrazobenzene. 

In'  the  diazo-oompounds,  onlj  one  of  the  nitrogen-atoms  is  directly 
linked  to  the  carhon  of  a  benzene-reeidne,  while  the  free  combining  unit 
of  the  other  is  satisfied  either  by  a  halogen-element  or  by  an  acid  residue, 
or  generally  in  some  way  different  from  the  first ;  thus  : 

N— C,Hb  N— C,Hb  N— CjHs 

II                                  II  11 

N— Br                          N— NO,  N— NHCCeHj). 

Diazobeozene  Dlazobenzeoe  Diazob«nzene- 

bromide.                          nitrate.  amldobenzene. 

The  azo-componnds  are  formed :  1.  By  the  action  of  certain  redndng 
agents  on  the  nitro-derivatives  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  ;  2.  By  oxi- 
dation of  aniline.  They  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  stepping-stones 
tronk  the  nitro-  to  the  amido-derivatives,  as  shown  by  the    following 

formnls : — 

EquiTalent  Holeeular 

formule.  formulai. 

Nitrobenzene        .  .  CeH^NO,        .        •    ^a^jNO, 

Azoxybenzene      .  .  CgHjNO^ 

Azobenzene  .  .  C^HgN 

Hydrazobenzene  .  .  C^H^N 

Amidobenzene      .  .  GgH,N 


C„H,JJ, 


The  hydrogen  of  the  benzene-nndens  in  these  bodies  may  be  partly  re* 
placed  by  the  halogen-elements  and  the  groups  NO,,  NH,,  SO,H,  etc. 

Asozybensene,  Ci^HioN^O,  or  Azoxybemide,  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  potash  or  soda,  or  of  sodium-amalgam  on  nitrobenzene  in  alco- 
holic solution.  Nitrobenzene  (1  vol.)  is  dissolved  in  strong  alcohol  (8-10 
vol.)  and  a  quantity  of  dry  potassium  hydroxide,  equal  in  weight  to  the 
nitrobenzene,  is  added ;  the  liquid,  which  becomes  heated  spontaneously, 
is  boiled  for  some  time  ;  the  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off  till  the  residual 
liquid  separates  into  two  layers  ;  and  the  upper  brown  layer,  which  con- 
tains the  azoxybenzene,  is  washed  with  water,  whereupon  it  solidifies  to 
a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  recrystallized  from  alcohol. 

Azoxybenzene  forms  long,  yellow  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  360  0.  (96. 80  p.),  and  is  decom- 
posed by  distillation  into  aniline  and  azobenzene.  By  reducing  agents  it  is 
converted  into  azobenzene  and  hydrazobenzene.  It  yields  two  mononitro- 
derivatives,  one  melting  at  1430  c.  (289.4P  P.),  the  other  at  490  0. 
(120.20  p.). 

Asobansana,  C^^^^J^^t  Azobenzidej  is  formed  by  the  action  of  iron 
and  acetic  acid,  or  better,  of  sodium-amalgam,  on  nitrobenzene.  On  heat- 
ing the  products,  the  azobenzene  distils  over  as  a  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies 
in  the  receiver,  while  azoxybenzene  remains  behind. 

Azobenzene  crystallizes  in  large  yellowish-red  lamin»,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  66.50  C.  (151.70  P.) 
and  distils  at  2930  G.  (559.40  P.).  By  the  action  of  ammonium  snlphide 
and  other  reducing  agents ,  it  is  converted  into  hydrazobenzene  and 
the  isomeric  compound  benzidine.  With  bromine  it  forms  the  com- 
pound C„H,j^Br,N„  or  C^Hs— BrN— NBr— C^Hj,  and  with  nitric  acid  a 
mono-  and  a  dinitro-derivative. 
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Amidazobenzene,  or  Amidodiphenylimide,  G|2H,(NH3)N,  a 
CjHg — N__N — CjIl^(NH,). — This  oompound,  which  forms  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  commercial  aniline  jellow,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  am- 
monium sulphide  on  nitro-azobenzene^  and  bj  a  molecular  transformation  of 
the  isomeric  compound  diazo-amidobenzene,CsH( — ^N~N»NU(CcHj), which 
takes  place  when  the  latter  is  left  in  contact  with  alcohol  and  aniline 
hydrochloride ;  also  by  the  action  of  sodium  stannate  and  other  oxidizing 
agents  on  aniline. 

Amidazobenzene  crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  yellow  rhombic  needles 
or  prisms,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  melting  at  127.4P  C.  (261.3^ 
F.),  and  sublimable.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  containing  1  equivalent 
of  acid,  yellow  or  violet  in  the  solid  state,  decomposed  by  water.  By  dis- 
tillation with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide,  it  is  oxidized  to  qui- 
none,  C^Ufi^,  By  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved 
into  aniline  and  diamidobenzene. 

Dlamid-azobenzene,  or  Diphanlne,  G„Hg(NH,)2N„  formed  by  reduc- 
tion of  dinitro-azobenzene  with  ammonium  sulphide,  is  a  yellow  crystal- 
line base,  dissolving  with  red  color  in  acids,  resolved  by  reducing  agents 
into  two  molecules  of  diamidobenzene : 

Ci,H,(NH,),N,    +    2H,    =    2C,H,(NH,),. 

Hydrazobenzena,  Ci^H^sN,,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide or  sodium-amalgam  on  azobenzene  or  azoxybenzene,  crystallizes  in 
large  plates,  having  a  peculiar  camphorous  odor.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  water ;  melts  at  1310  c.  (267.8^  F.). 
In  contact  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  is  easily  converted  into  the  iso- 
meric compound,  benzidine  or  diamidodiphenyl,  NH,.G«H4 — C0H4.NH1 
(see  DiPUENTL  Compounds).  By  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents,  or  by  con- 
tact of  its  alcoholic  solution  with  the  air,  it  is  converted  into  azobenzene. 
By  distillation  it  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  azobenzene. 

Diamidhifdrazobenzeney  C,2H,q(NH2),N2,  produced  by  the  action  of  Fodium- 
amalgam  on  metanitraniline,  forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  140^  C. 
(2840  F.). 


Azotolnena,  Cj^HiiNj,  formed  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
nitrotoluene  with  sodium-amalgam,  with  occasional  addition  of  acetic  acid, 
crystallizes  in  orange-red  shining  needles,  which  melt  at  137^  C.  (278,60 
F.),  and  sublime  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Treated  m 
alcoholic  solution  with  sodium-amalgam  or  ammonium  sulphide,  it  is  con- 
verted into  hydrazotoluene,  C.^H^N,.  With  bromine  it  yields  « 
crystalline  addition-product,  Ci^Hj^Br^N,. 


DIazo  Compoiindi. 


These  compounds,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  already  explained, 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  salts  of  the  amido^envar 
tives  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons ;  thus : 

aH,NH».NO,H    +    NO.OH    ==    QHj.Nj.NO,    +    2H,0  • 
Aniline  nitrate.  DlRzobenzeno 

nitrate. 
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They  are,  however,  somewhat  unstable,  and  are  apt  to  be  decomposed  by 
the  water  resulting  from  the  reaction,  especially  if  the  liquid  is  hot,  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen,  and  formation  of  hydroxyl-derivatives,  i.  «,,  phenols : 

aH5.N,.N0,    +    H,0    =    C,H,.OH    +    N,    +    NO,H , 
Dlaxobenzene  PhenoL 

nitrate. 

the  final  result  being  the  same  as  if  the  nitrous  acid  acted  on  the  aromatic 
amido-compound  in  the  same  way  that  it  acts  upon  the  amines  and  anudes 
of  the  fatty  series  (p,  668): 

CA.NH,    +    NO.OH    «    C,H,.OH    +    H,0    +    N, . 

A  better  mode  of  preparing  the  diaio-oompound  is  to  add  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrite  to  a  solution  of  the  amido-compound  in  nitric  acid : 

Amido-oompounds  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  NH,  group  is  partly  or 
wholly  replaced  by  alcohol-radicles,  generally  yield  the  same  diazo-com- 
pounds  as  the  original  amido-derivatives,  the  alcohol-radicles  being  sepa- 
rated in  the  form  of  alcohols  : 

aH,.NH(C,H5).N0,H  +  NO,H  =.  C,H,.N,.NO,  +  CfifiB  +  H,0 
itfiyl-aoUiie  nltratS.  DUzobeniene 

'  nitrate. 

C,H5.N(aH5),.NO,H    +    NO,H    =    C.H5.N,.N0,   +    2C,H40H  . 
Dietbyl««iullne  nitrate. 

Those,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  ben«ene-nucleus  is 
partly  replaced  by  CI,  Br,  NO,,  etc.,  yield  substituted  diaio-compounda, 
such  as  C,H^C1.N,.N0„  C,H^(NO,).N,.NO„  etc. 

When  nitrous  acid  acts  upon  an  amido-compound  in  tho  free  state  in 
alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution,  the  product  is  a  diazo-amido-com- 
ponnd:   thus: 

N— C,H^ 
2(CJI..NH,)     +    NO,H    =11  +    2H,0. 

•^'  N— NH(C,H5) 

Aniline.  Diaso-amldobenzene. 

These  compounds  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  amines  or  their  salts 
on  the  salts  of  diazo-compounds  : 

C,H5.N,.N08  -f  2(CeH4.NH,)  s  C.H5.N,.NH(C,H5)  -f  CeH^N.NO.H 

C,Hj.N,.OK  +  C,H4.(NH,).HCl  s  CeH5.N,.NH(CeH5)  -f-  KCl  -f-  H,0. 

By  this  reaction,  also,  mixed  diazo-amido-compounds  may  be  obtained ;  for 
example,  diazotoluene-amidobenzene,  C^H^.Nj.NH.CeHj,  from  toluidine  and 
a  salt  of  diazobenzene. 

In  like  manner,  diazo-amido-compounds  may  be  formed  with  the  primary 
and  secondary  amines  of  the  fatty  series ;  e.  g,, 

aH5.N,.N0,  4-  2(C,H0,NH  s  CeH,.N,.N(C,H5),  +  (aH,)..NH.NO,H 
Diazobenzene  Diethyiamlne.  Diazobenzene-  l)l'ethylAmine 

nitrate.  diethylamina  nitrate. 

The  diazo-compounds  are  mostly  colorless  crystalline  bodies,  which 
quickly  turn  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  They  dissolve  easily  in  water, 
sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  are  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solutions  by 
ether.     Most  of  them  are  very  unstable,  and  decompose  with  explosion 
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when  heated  or  strack.  Thej  suffer  decomposition  also  nnder  the  influence 
of  the  most  various  reagents,  generally  in  such  a  manner  that  both  the 
nitrogen-atoms  are  eliminated  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  the  diaao-group  is 
replaced  by  halogen  elements,  hydrogen,  hydroxyl,  etc. 

1.  When  boiled  with  water,  they  yield  phenols : 

C,H5.N,.Br    +    H,0    =    CeH^.OH    +    N,    +    HBr. 

With  hydrogen  sulphide  in  Itke  manner  they  yield  mercaptans. 

2.  On  boiling  them  with  strong  alcohol,  the  N,-gronp  is  replaced  by  hy- 
drogen, producing  benzene  or  a  homologous  hydrocarbon,  whUe  the  alcohol 
is  oxidized  to  aldehyde : 

C,H,.N,.NOj  +  CjHjOH  =  0.11.  +  N,  +  NO,H  +  C^H^O . 

3.  The  pUuinoddorides,  formed  by  combination  of  the  diazo  chlorides  with 
PtCl^  are  decomposed  when  heated  alone,  or  better  with  dry  sodium  car- 
bonate and  common  salt,  producing  chlorinated  hydrocarbons, 
which  distil  over : 

(C.H5.N,.Cl),.PtCl^    =    2CJAfii    +    2N,    +    2C1,    +    Pt. 

4.  The  diazobromides  take  up  two  atoms  of  bromine,  forming  perbro- 

BrN— CgH, 
mides,    such  as  C^H^NiBr,  or         |  ,  which  are  likewise  decom- 

BrN— Br 
posed  by  dry  distillation,  or  more  readily  by  boiling  with  strong  alcohol, 
yielding  monobromo-derivativee  of  the  hydrocarbons : 

CeHj.Nj.Br,    =    C^H^Br    +    Br,    +    N,. 

5.  The  sulphates  and  other  oxy-salts  of  the  diazo-compounds,  boiled 
yriih.  hydriodic  acidj  yield  iodine-derivatives: 

C,H5.N,.S04H    +     HI    =    CjEjI    +     N,    +    SO^H,. 

Diazo-compounds  containing  chlorous  radicles  (CI,  Br,  NO,,  etc.)  in  th« 
benzene-nucleus  undergo  exactly  similar  decomposition  ;  e.  ^., 

CgH^Br.N,.NOs    +     HgO    =s    C,H^.Br.OH    +    N,    +     NO,H . 
DiAzo-broroobenzeae  Bromophenol. 

nitrate. 

C«H,Cl2.N,.Br,    =    C.H^Cl^Br    +     Br,    +     N, . 
Dlazo-dlchlorobenzene      Bromodiohlo- 
perbromide.  robenzene. 

The  reactions  1,  3,  4,  and  5  afford  the  means  of  converting  an  aromatic 
amido-derivative  (and  therefore  also  a  nitro-derivative),  through  the 
medium  of  the  diazo-compound,  into  the  corresponding  halogen-  and  by* 
droxyl-derivativos ;  and  this  mode  of  transformation,  known  as  the 
"  diazo-reaction"  serves,  as  already  shown  in  several  instances,  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  positions  of  the  substituted  radicles  in  these  derivatives 
(p.  561). 

The  diazo-amido-compounds,  which  may  be  regarded  as  formed  by  the 
union  of  diazo-  and  amido-derivatives,  undergo  similar  transformations. 
They  are  first  resolved,  under  the  influence  of  hydrobromic  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  etc.,  into  their  components,  a  diazo-  and  an  amido-derivative;  the 
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latter  then  separates  oat  either  in  the  free  state,  or  as  a  salt,  and  the  diaxo- 
compound  is  transformed  in  the  manner  above  described  ;  thus  : 

CiH4.N,.NH(C,H5)  +  2HBr  =  C^H^Br  +  N,  +  C5H5(NH,).HBr 

QH5.N,.NH(C,Hj)  4-     H,0  »  CH^OH  +  N,  +  C^Hj.NH, . 

DiaBobeiiBeiie-oompotindB. — ^The  nitrate,  C5H5.N2.NO,,  is 
prepared  by  passing  nitrons  acid  va))or  into  a  flask  containing  aniline  ni- 
trate moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  cooled  with  ice,  till 
the  whole  is  dissolved,  and  the  solution  no  longer  yields  aniline  when 
mixed  with  potash.  On  filtering  the  liquid,  and  adding  alcohol  and  ether, 
the  diazobenzene  nitrate  separates  as  a  crystalline  mass,  which  may  be 
purified  by  redissolution  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  precipita- 
tion by  alcohol  and  ether. 

Diazobenzene  nitrate  forms  long  colorless  needles,  extremely  soluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  and  in  benzene.  It 
is  tolerably  permanent  when  dry,  but  gradually  turns  brown  on  exposure 
to  moist  air.     It  explodes  violently  when  heated. 

The  sulphate,  CfH^.N^.SOfH,  is  prepared,  by  passing  nitrous  acid  into  ani- 
line sulphate  dissolved  in  water  containing  sulphnrio  acid,  or  better,  by 
decomposing  the  nitrate  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms  colorless  needles 
or  prisms  easily  soluble  in  water,  exploding  at  lOCP. 

The  bromide,  C(H5.N,.Br,  separates  in  white  lamins  on  gradually  adding 
bromine  dissolved  in  ether  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  diazo-amidoben- 
zene  while  tribromaniline,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time,  remains  in 
solution. 

The  perbrondde,  C^Hj.N^.Br,,  is  formed  by  mixing  an  aqneous  solution 
of  the  nitrate  with  a  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrobromic  acid  or  sodium 
bromide,  and  separates  as  a  dark-brown  oil,  which  soon  solidifies  to  a 
crystalline  mass.  When  recrystallized  by  solution  in  cold  alcohol,  and 
rapid  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  it  may  be  obtained  in  large  yellow  laminaB, 
insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  By  pro- 
longed washing  with  ether,  it  is  converted  into  the  monobromide. 

The  chloride,  Cfi^'Sfil,  is  obtained  in  solution  by  agitating  a  solution 
of  the  bromide  with  moist  silver  chloride. 

The  piatinochloride,  (C,H5N,Cl),PtCl4,  is  precipitated  in  yellow  prisms 
on  adding  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or 
sulphate. 

Diazobenzene-potamum,  C«H5.N,.0K,  separates  on  adding  caustic  potash 
to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  as  a  yellow  liquid,  which,  when  evaporated 
over  the  water-bath,  crystallizes  in  white  nacreous  laminsB,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  quickly  decomposes,  and, 
when  mixed  with  silver  nitrate,  yields  a  gray  preoipiUte  of  CaH5N,.0Ag, 
and  similar  precipitates  with  mercury,  lead,  zinc,  and  other  metals.  On 
adding  acetic  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  potassium-oompound,  a  heavy  oil 
is  precipitated,  probably  consisting  of  diazobenzene  hydroxide, 
CjHj.Nj.OH. 

Dlazo-amidobenzene,  C,H..N,.NH.CeH5,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  aniline  dissolved  in  alcohol ;  also  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
diazobenzene  nitrate  with  aniline ;  and  by  gradually  pouring  a  cooled, 
slightly  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  on  aniline  hydrochloride.  It 
crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  shining  lamin»,  melts  at  910  C.  (195. 80  F.), 
and  detonates  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  and  hot  alcohol.  By  nitric  acid  containing 
nitrous  acid,  it  is  converted  into  diazobenzene  nitrate  ;  by  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  into  aniline  hydrochloride,  phenol,  and  nitrogen. — ^The  aloo- 
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holio  solution  mixed  with  silver  nitrate  depoBita  the  compound  C^yN^ 
NAg.CfHg,  in  reddish  needles. 

Diazo-amidobenzene  does  not  unite  with  acids,  but  its  alcoholic  solution 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  the 
platinochioride,  (C,,H,|N3.HCl),.PtCl4,  in  reddish  needles. 

Diazo-amidobenzene  in  alcoholic  solution,  especiall/  if  in  contact  with 
a  small  quantity  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  gradually  changea  into  the 
isomeric  compound,  amidasobenzene,  C^H^.N^Ii .C^H^.N H,  (p.  880). 

Dicuobenzene-dimetkjflamUUy  CfH5.N,.N(CH,)2,  formed  by  mixing  the  aque- 
ous solutions  of  diazobenzene  nitrate  and  dimethylamine,  is  a  yellow,  oily 
liquid,  having  weak  basic  properties,  and  forming  unstable  salts,  which 
in  aqueous  solution  are  easily  resolved  into  phenol,  nitrogen,  and  salts  of 
dimethylamine. 

Diazobenzene-ethiflamide,  C^K^.V^.VR^Cfi^),  resembles  the  dimethyl  com- 
pound, and  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Diazobenzenimide,  C^H^N,,  probably  C,H^ ^N ^N   is  formed  by 

the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  diazobenzene  perbromide : 
CjHiNjBr,    +    4NH,    =r    SNH^Br    -f     C.H^N, . 

It  is  a  yellow  oil,  insoluble  in  water,  distilling  without  decomposition  in 
rarefied  air  and  in  vapor  of  water,  dissolving  without  alteration  in  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Treated  in  alcoholic  solution  with  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  aniline : 

C,H,N,    +    4H,    =    2NH,    +    CA-NH, . 

The  diazo-oompounds  of  higher  orders,  0.  g.j  diazotoluene  nitrate^  Oflr 
N2.NO3,  diazo-^mtdotoluene,  C^Hf.N^.NH.CfH,,  etc.,  are  analogous  to  the 
diazo-benzene  compounds  ;  but  they  have  not  been  much  examined. 
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Phenyl-hydraBln,  CeHgN,  »  C,H^— NH— NH,.^When  diaio- 
b^nzene  nitrate  is  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  acid  potassium  sulphite,  the 
liquid  solidifies  to  yellow  crystals  of  potassium  diazobenzene  sulphouate, 
GeHjN^O,K,  or  G.H^-- NZTN— SO,K  ;  this  salt,  heated  on  the  water-bath 
with  excess  of  acid  potassium  sulphite,  is  converted  into  colorless  phenyl 
hydrazinsulphonate,  C^H^ — ^NH — ^NH-—€0«K,  which  is  also  formed 
by  heating  the  former  salt  with  zinc-dust  and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  this 
ool orless  salt  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  yields  the  hydrochloride 
of  phenyl-hydrazin,  according  to  the  equation : 

C^H5.N,H,.S0,K  -t-  HCl  +  H,0  =  C.H^.NjHj.Ha  +  SO^KH  . 

It  is  more  easily  obtained  (together  with  aniline  or  diethylamine),  by 
treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diazo-amidobenzene  or  diazobeuzene- 
diethylamine  with  zino-dust  and  acetic  acid. 

Phenyl-hydrazin  is  a  yellow  oil,  which  solidifies  at  low  temperatures  to 
a  crystalline  mass,  meltine;  at  230  G.  (73.40  p.),  and  boiling  at  2330-2340 
G.  (451. 40.453.20  p.).  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  readily 
in  hot  water,  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  possesses  strong  reduc- 
ing properties,  and  is  a  mono-acid  base,  forming  well-crystallised  salts. 
Its  hydrochloride,  treated  with  potassium  nitrite,  yields  the  nitroso- 
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compoand,  C,Hj.N(NO).NH„  which,  when  heated  with  water,  is  conrerted 
into  diazobenzeDimide,  C^HgN,.  The  nitroso-compound,  treated  with 
phenol  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  brown  solution  changing  to 
green  and  blue  (Liebermann's  reaction,  p.  891). 
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The  snlpho-aoids  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  are  easily  formed  by 
the  direct  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  concentrated  or  fuming,  on  these  hydro- 
carbons ;  thus : 

G.He    +    SO^H,    =    CjHj.SO.H    +     H,0 ; 

Benzeneaal  pnooic 
acid. 

CeH.    +  2S0,H,     =  GeH,(SO.H),  +  2H,0 . 

Benzene-dlsulphonio 
acid. 

In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  sulpho-acids  of  the  fatty  group,  which 
can  be  formed  only  from  sulphites  or  from  thio-aloohols  (p.  582). 

The  aromatic  hydrocarbons  treated  with  sulphuric  anhydride  yield 
BTilphozides : 

2C,H.    +    SO,    =    (C.Hj)^©,    +    H,0. 

Benzene 
aulphoxlde. 

The  sulpho-acids  treated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  or  their  salts 
treated  with  the  oxychloride,  yield  the  sulphochlorides  or  chlor- 
anhydrides  of  the  sulphonic  acids ;  e.g.^ 

CeHj-SOj-OH    +     PClft  =    CeHs.SOj.Cl    +     POaj    +    HCl; 

3(C^H5.SO,.OK)   +  POCl,  =    3(C,Hft.S0,.a)     +     PO,K, ; 

and  the  sulphochlorides  treated  with  sodium-amalgam  in  ethereal  solution, 
are  converted  into  sulphinic  acids  (p.  583)  : 

*      C,H5.S0,.C1    +     H,    =s    CjHa.SOjH    +    HCl. 

The  sulphinic  acids,  or  rather  their  zinc-salts,  are  also  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  zinc-compounds  of  the  alcohol-radicles  on  the  sulpho-chlo- 
rides ;  e.  g,, 

2(CeH,.S0,.a)     -f.    Zn(C,H5),    »    2C,H5C1    -f-     (CeH,SO,)^n. 

By  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sulpho-chlorides 
are  reduced  to  hydrosulphides  or  thiophenols: 

CjHj.SOjCl    +    3H,    =    CjHj.SH    +     2H,0    +     HCl. 

The  aromatic  sulpho-acids,  like  those  of  the  fatty  group,  are  Tery  stable 
compounds,  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  alkalies.  By  fusion  with 
caustic  alkalies  they  yield  phenols: 

CeHj.SOjK    +    KHO    =    CeHa.OH    -f     SO,K,. 

By  distillation  with />ofa«num  cyanide  (or  the  dry  ferrocyanide),  they  yield 
nitrila: 

CjHj.SOjK    -f-    CNK    »    C^Hj-CN    +    80,K, . 
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The  free  acids  subjected  to  dry  distillation  yield  hydrooarbons;  ben- 
zene-Bulphozidei  or  its  homologues,  being  formed  at  the  same  time;  thus: 

CeH^.SOjH    =    C,He    +     SO,, 
and 

2C,H4    +    SO,    =    (C,HJ^,    +    H^O. 

The  salphonic  acids  of  the  sabstitnted  hydrocarbons  are  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  these  bodies,  or  by  the  action  of  halogens,  or 
of  nitric  acid,  on  the  sulpho-acids  of  the  primary  hydrocarbons ;  in  the 
latter  case  the  sulpho-group  is  also  frequently  replaced.  The  sulpho-groap 
may  also  be  replaced  by  chlorine,  by  heating  a  sulpho-acid  or  8ulphochlo> 
ride  with  phosphorus  pentachloride : 

C^H^CLSOjCl    +    PCI4    B    C.H4CI,    +    POCl,    +    SOCl,. 

• 

Benson  esnlphonic  Aoid,  CfH^.SO,!!,  is  produced  by  heating 
benzene  with  an  equal  weight  of  ordinary  sulphuric  acid.  On  diluting 
the  resulting  solution  with  water,  neutralizing  with  barium  or  lead  carbo- 
nate, decomposing  the  resulting  barium  or  lead-salt  with  sulphuric  acid, 
or  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  the  ciystalUzing 
point,  benzenesulphonic  acid  is  obtained  in  small  deliquescent  tabular 
crystals,  containing  C.H^.SO,!!  -{•  l^H^O,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  By  dry  distillation  it  yields  benzene ;  by  fusion  with  potash, 
phenol.  Its  barium  saltf  (CJi^SO^)^'^^  -{•  H,0,  forms  nacreous  plates,  easily 
soluble  in  water.  The  zinc-salt^  (C^Hj30^)^n  -{•  6H,0,  crystallizes  in  six- 
sided  tables.  The  ethylic  ethers  CeHgSOs.C,!!^,  obtained  by  heating  the  lead 
salt  to  lOCP  with  ethyl  iodide,  forms  slender  needles,  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing with  water. 

Benzene-sulphochloride ,  CgH^.SOgGl,  separates,  on  gently  warming 
an  intimate  mixture  of  sodium  benzenesulphonate  and  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride, and  then  shaking  it  up  with  water,  as  a  colorless  oil  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.378  at  230  c.  (73.4^  P.),  boiling  with  partial  decom- 
position at  2460-2470  C.  (474.80-476.60  F.),  and  solidifying  below  (P  in 
large  rhombic  crystals.  Boiling  water  slowly  decomposes  it  into  benzene- 
sulphonic and  hydrochloric  adds. 

Benzenesnlphamlde,  C,Hj.SO,.NHf,  formed  by  treating  the  sulpbo- 
chloride  with  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate,  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  nacreous  lamin»  melting  at  149^^  C.  (300.20  p.).  Silver  nitrate  added 
to  its  alcoholic  solution  throws  down  the  compound  CfHgSO,.NHAg. 

Bensenesnlphinio,   or   BenseDesalphnrons   Aoid,    C,Hs.SO,.OH, 

formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  the  ethereal  solution  of  ben- 
zenesulphonic aoid,  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  large  shining  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  690  C.  (156.20  P.),  and 
decomposing  at  lOOO.  With  chlorine  or  bromine  it  forms  benzene  sulpho- 
chloride  or  bromide,  and  is  converted  slowly  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
quickly  by  oxidizing  agents,  into  benzenesulphonic  aoid.  The  silver  «a/f, 
C,H,.S02.Ag,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Phenyl  Snlphoxide,  or  Sulphobenside,  (C,H5),S40„  is  formed  by 
dry  distillation  of  benzenesulphonic  acid,  by  oxidation  of  phenyl  sulphide, 
(Cflig)^,  and  by  the  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride on  benzene.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  plates,  melts  at  1280-1290  C.  (262.4<^264.20  p.),  and  distils 
without  decomposition.    By  heating  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  con- 
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▼erted  into  benzenesulphonio  acid,  (CgHj)^,  +  SO^H,  as  2(C,H5.SO,H); 
'  and  when  heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  or  in  a  stream  of  chlo- 
rine, it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  chlorobenzene  and  benzenesuipbo- 
chloride  :— 

(CeH5)iS0,    +    CI,    =    C,H,C1    +    CeH,.SO,Cl  . 

The  action  of  chlorine  in  sunshine  also  converts  it  into  chlorobenzene  and 
its  products  of  addition. 

Phenjldisulphozide,  (C^B.^)fifi^  produced,  together  with  ben- 
zenesulphonio acid,  by  heating  benzenesulphinio  acid  with  water  to  130^ 
C.  (2660  F.))  crystallizes  in  long  shining  needles,  melting  at  lOQO,  in- 
soluble in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Chloro-,  Bromo-,  lodo-,  Nitro-,  and  Amldo-benxeiiesiilphonio 
Aoida,  C,H4C1.S0,U,  etc.— The  sulpho-aoids  formed  by  dissolving  CsH^Cl, 
C^H^Br,  C,H}I,  and  C^H^NH,,  in  slightly  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  belong 
chiefly  to  the  para-seriee  (1  :  4),  «.  ^.,  G(.SO,H.H.H.Br.H, ;  nitrobenzene, 
on  the  other  hand,  yields  by  similar  treatment  a  product  consisting  also 
wholly  of  iii€<a-nitrobenzeneeulphonic  acid,  Cf.SOg.H.NO,.H,.  The  action 
of  bromine  or  nitric  acid  on  benzenesulphonio  acid  yields  likewise  a  pro- 
duct consisting  chiefly  of  the  meta-acid.  All  these  bodies  are  strong  mono- 
basic acids,  which  mostly  crystallize  well,  dissolve  easily  in  water,  and 
yield  well-crystallized  salts,  chlorides,  and  amides. 

Para-amidobenzenesulphonic  acid,  long  known  by  the  name  of  sulpha- 
nilic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  aniline,  also 
by  distillation  of  phenolsulphate  or  of  ethylsulphate  of  aniline  : 

CA<S0,H.NH,.CeH5    ="    ^eHgOH    +    C,H,<;gQ^|j 

It  crystallizes  from  water  in  rhombic  tables  containing  one  mol.  H^O  ; 
yields,  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  or  with  manganese  dioxide  and 
sulphuric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  quinone,  C^H^O, ;  and  is  con- 
verted   by   nitrous    acid   into    diazobenzene -sulphonic    acid, 

^e^4'^N~N^  ,  which  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  colorless  needles ; 

detonates  with  great  violence,  and  is  converted  into  benzenesulphonio 
acid  by  heating  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  into  sulphanilic  acid  by  the 
action  of  hydrc^en  sulphide. 

Bansenedlsnlphoiiio  Aolda,  C^H^^C^'g  • — '^^  ^"^^  ^^^  7^*^ 

modifications  of  this  acid  are  obtained  by  heating  benzenesulphonio  acid 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  or  more  readily  by  passing  benzene  vapor 
into  ordinary  sulphuric  acid  heated  to  240O  C.  (464P  F.).  They  are  both 
very  soluble  in  water,  but  may  be  separated  by  fractional  crystallization 
of  their  potassium  salts.  The  mefa-acid,  which  is  the  principal  product, 
yields  a  chloride,  CeH/SOja),,  melting  at  630  C.  (145.4P  F.),  and  an 
amide,  CgH/SO^.NH^-,  melting  at  2290  c.  (444.20  F.).  By  distillation 
with  potassium  cyanide,  it  yields  a  dicyanide,  C^H^CCN),,  melting  at  150O 
C.  (312.80  F.),  and  convertible  by  the  action  of  alkalies  into  metaphthalic 
or  isophthalic  acid,  C^H^CCO,!!),. 

Ihra-benzenedisulphonic  acid  forms  a  chloride  melting  at  1310  C.  (267.8© 
F.),  and  an  amide  melting  at  2880  C.  (550.4P  F.).    By  distillation  with 
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potasBinm  ojanide  it  yields  a  dicjanide,  melting  at  2220  C.  (431.60  p.), 
and  convertible  into  terephthalic  acid,  GqU4(C02U)2  (1  :  4). 

Benxenetrisiilphoiiio  Aoid,  CfH,(SOsH),. — The  only  known  modifi- 
cation of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  10  parts  benzene^ 
70  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  40  phosphoric  anhydridd  in  sealed  tubes 
to  280O-290O  C.  (536^-5540  p.)-  Separated  from  its  lead  salt  by  hydix>- 
c^en  sulphide,  it  crystallizes  in  long  flat  needles  containing  3  mol.  H,0.* 

ToIaeneBuIphonio  Aoids,  C,H4<[[gQ*Q  . — The  para-  and 

ort/to-modifications  are  produced  simultaneously  by  dissolving  toluene  in 
slightly  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  approximately  separated  by 
fractional  crystallization  of  their  potassium  salts,  the  para-«alt  separating 
out  first,  and  crystallizing  easily  in  large  transparent  six-sided  tables  or 
prisms  containing  1  mol.  H,0.  The  orMo-salt  separates  from  the  mother- 
liquor  mixed  with  para-salt,  from  which  it  \a  not  easily  purified.  The 
para-acid  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  scales  containing  1  mol.  H,0. 
Its  chloride,  C^H^CSOjCl),,  melts  at  690  C.  (156.20  F.).  The  amidt, 
CtH^CSOjNH,),,  at  1370  C.  (278.60  F.).  Fused  with  potash  it  yidda 
paraoresol,  CfH4(CHs).0H,  and  a  small  quantity  of  paraoxybenzoic 
acid. — ^The  orMo-acid,  which  may  be  obtained  pure  by  deoomposing  its 
amide  with  nitrous  acid,  is  liquid.  Its  amide  crystallizes  from  hot  aloohol 
in  shining  octohedrons,  melting  at  1530-1540  C.  (307.4Q-309.2O  F.).  The 
acid  fused  with  potash  yields  ortho-cresol  and  ortho-oxybenzoic  (salicylic) 
acid. 

Metatoluenesulphonic  acid,  Cg.CHi,.H.SO,H.Hg,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  the  orthochloro-  (or  bromo-)  toluene-sulphonic  add, 
Cg.GHg.Br.SOgH.H,,  which  is  formed  by  dissolving  orthochloro-  (or  bromo-) 
toluene  in  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  crystalline.  Its  chloride  is  a  liquid  not 
solidifying  at  — lOO  C.  (14©  F.)  ;  the  amide  is  crysUlline,  and  melts  at  910- 
920  C.  (195.80-197.eo  F.). 

A  large  number  of  substituted  toluenesulphonio  acids  have  been  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  chlorotoluene,  bromotoluene,  et«.,  in  sulphuric  scid. 
Para-  and  ortho-toluenes ulphonic  acid  heated  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid 
yield  two  modifications  of  toluenedisulphonio  acid,  CsU«(S0,H)|. 
CH,. 

Beniylsolphonio  Acid,  C^H^.CHsCSOsH). — The  potassium-salt  of 
this  acid  is  formed  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with  a  strong  solution  of 
potassium  sulphite. 


AROMATIC  ALCOHOLS. 


The  substitution  of  OH  for  H  in  benzene  gives  rise  to  mono-,  di-,  Aod 
tri-atomic  derivatives  of  alcoholic  character,  viz. : 

CeH.(OH)  CeH,(OH),  C,H,(OH), . 

In  toluene  and  the  higher  homologues  of  benzene  the  substitution  max 
take  place  either  in  the  principal  or  in  the  lateral  chains,  giving  rm  to 
metamerio  compounds :  thus  from  toluene,  C^H^.CHg,  are  derived 

*  Koerner  e  Monselise,  Gazetta  ehlmica  If aliana,  1876,  p.  183. 
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C,H,(OH).CHj  CeHj.CHjOH, 

Oretol.  Benzyl  aleohol. 

and  from  xylene,  G^H^CCH,), : 

Xylenol.  Xylyl  alcohol. 

Those  oomponnda  in  whioh  the  sabttitntion  takes  place  in  the  lateral 
chains,  are  primary  alcohols,  containing  the  groap  CH^OH,  and,  like  the 
corresponding  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series,  are  convertible  by  oxidation  into 
aldehydes  and  acids  containing  the  same  nomber  of  carbon-atoms,  and 
readily  exchange  their  OU  group  for  CI,  Br,  NH^,  etc.,  giving  rise  to  haloid 
derivatives  and  amines.  Those,  on  the  other  nand,  in  which  the  OH  is 
situated  in  the  principal  chain,  are  not  convertible  by  oxidation  into  alde- 
hydes, ketones,  or  acids,  in  which  respect  they  are  analogous  to  the  ter- 
tiary alcohols. 

These  latter  compounds,  including  the  hydroxyl-derivatives  of  benzene, 
are  called  Phenols.  They  are  susceptible  of  isomeric  modifications,  ao- 
oording  to  the  orientation  of  the  substituted  radicles  in  the  benzene-nucleus. 


Monatomio  Phenols. 


These  compounds  are  produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
aniline  and  its  homologues  in  aqueous  solution  : 

CeHft.NH,    +    NO.OH    =»    CjHj.OH    -f     H,0    -f    N,. 

2.  By  decomposing  the  dlazo-compounds  with  water,  the  sulphates  being 
the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  (p.  882). 

3.  By  fusing  the  aromatic  suiphonic  acids  with  caustic  alkalies : 

Toluene<flulpbonate.  Oresol. 

4.  By  distilling  the  salts  of  aromatic  oxy-acids  with  lime. 

C,H.(OH).CO,H     =    CO,    -I-     CjHj.OH. 
Oxybenzoio  aoid.  PhenoL 

5.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  complex  organic  substances,  such  as  wood 
and  coal. 

The  phenols  exhibit  aoid  as  well  as  alcoholic  characters.  When  treated 
with  metallic  oxides,  especially  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  they  readily 
exchange  their  hydroxylic  hydrogen  for  metals,  forming  metallic  salts,  and 
these,  when  acted  upon  by  alcoholic  iodides  are  converted  into  phenolic 
ethers;  e. ^«, 

C,H5.0K    +    CH3I    =    KI    +    C^iHj.O.CHg. 
Potassium  Methyl-phenoL 

phenate. 

Phenolic  ethers  containing  acid-radicles,  such  as  CfHj.O.OCsHgO,  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides  of  such  radicles  on  the  phenols  and 
their  metallic  derivatives. 

By  the  action  of  the  halogen-compounds  of  phosphorus,  the  phenols  are 
converted,  by  exchange  of  their  OH-group  for  CI,  Br,  etc.,  into  halogen- 
75 
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derivatives  of  hydrocarbons,  each  as  CgH^Cl.      By  phosplionis  penta- 
Bulphide,  they  are  converted  into  thiophenols: 

5CeH4(OH)    4-     PA    =    P«Oj    +    5CA(SH) . 

By  heating  with  zino-dnst  they  are  reduced  to  hjdrocarbons.  | 

By  treatment  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  nitric  acid,  and  snlphnrie 
acid,  the  phenols  are  converted  into  halogen-,  nitro-,  and  snlpho-deriva- 
tives,  by  exchange  of  one  or'more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  benxene-nadeus 
for  CI,  Br,  I,  NO^  or  SOgli ;  thus : 

C^Hft.OH    +       a,      =!    HCl    +    CeH^Cl.OH. 

Chlorophenol. 

C,H5.0H    +     eOA    =    H,0    +     C,H4<^jj  . 

Phenolsalphoale 
aoid. 

Phenols  treated  with  metallic  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  are  converted 
into  salts  of  aromatic  oxy-acids  : 

aH;.OH    +    CO,    =    C.H^(OH).CO,H  . 
Fhenol.  Oxybensoio  aoid. 

The  monatomic  phenols  at  present  known  contain  6,  7,  8,  and  10  atoms 
of  carbon. 

Siz-oarbon  Phenol,  or  simply  Phenol,  CfifissCfifiE. 
-^Phenyl  alcohol,  Pkenic  acid,  Carbolie  aad,  Coal-iar  cr6a30<e.— •This  com- 
pound is  produced  :   1.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  add  on  aniline. 

2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  salicylic  (ortho-oxybenzoic)  acid.    It  may 
be  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  crystallized  salicylic  acid  stronglj 
and  quickly  in  a  glass  retort,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  pounded  glass  or  . 
quicklime.     Phenol  then  passes  over  into  the  receiver,  and  crystallizes 
almost  to  the  last  drop. 

3.  Phenol  is  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  and  forms  the 
chief  constituent  of  the  acid  portion  of  coal-tar  oil ;  this  is  the  souroe 
from  which  it  is  most  frequently  obtained.  Crude  coal-tar  oil  is  agitated 
with  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime  and  water,  the  whole  being  left  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  the  aqueous  liquid  separated  from  the  undissolved  oil  is 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oily  product  thus  obtained  is 
purified  by  cautious  distillation,  the  first  third  only  being  collected.  Or 
the  coal-tar  oil  is  subjected  to  distillation  in  a  retort  fomished  with  a 
thermometer,  and  the  portion  which  passes  over  between  the  temperature 
of  150O  and  200O  C.  (302O-392O  p.)  is  collected  apart.  This  product  is 
then  mixed  with  a  hot,  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  left  to  stand, 
whereby  a  whitish,  somewhat  crystalline,  pasty  mass  is  obtained,  which, 
by  the  action  of  water,  is  resolved  into  a  light  oily  liquid,  and  a  dense 
alkaline  solation.  The  latter  is  withdrawn  by  a  siphon,  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  separated  oil  purified  by  contact  with  caloinm 
chloride,  and  redistillation.  Lastly,  it  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperatare, 
and  the  crystals  formed  are  drained  from  the  mother-liquid,  and  carefully 
preserved  from  the  air. 

Pure  phenol  crystallizes  in  long,  colorless,  prismatic  needles,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.066,  melting  at  40O-41O  C.  (1040-105.80  p.),  and  boil- 
ing at  181.50  C.  (258.70  P.):  the  commercial  product  forms  a  crystalline 
mass,  which  tarns  reddish  in  a  short  time,  and  in  contact  with  moist  air 
deliquesces  to  a  brown  liquid.  Phenol  has  a  penetrating  odor,  a  strong 
burning  taste,  and  attacks  the  skin  of  the  lips.  It  is  poisonous,  exerts  an 
antiseptic  action,  and  has   been  successfully  used  by  Mr.  Crookes  for 
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destroying  the  infection  of  cattle-plagne.  It  dissolves  in  about  15  parts 
of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Sulphur  and  iodine  dissolve  in  it;  nitric  acid,  chlorine,  and  bromine 
attack  it  with  energy,  forming  substitution-products,  all  of  which  are  of 
acid  character.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  phenolsulphonic 
acid,  GeH4(0H).S0,H.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colored  violet  by  ferric 
chloride,  and  stains  a  deal  shaving  of  a  fine  blue  color.  With  bromine- 
water,  even  when  very  dilute,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate  of  tribromo- 
phenol. 

On  adding  phenol  to  nitric  acid  containing  nitrons  acid,  or  to  a  solution 
of  }>otassium  nitrite  (6  per  cent.)  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  brown  color 
is  produced,  changing  to  green,  and  ultimately  to  a  fine  blue  (Lieber- 
mann's  reaction).  Fine  colors  are  produced  in  like  manner  witli  other 
phenols,  mono-  and  poly-atomic :  also  by  phenols  in  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  diazo-  and  uitroso-compounds. 

pHBKATBS. — Phenol  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  salts  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  in  definite  form.  Fbtasstum  pheiuUe^  C^H^KO,  obtained  by 
heating  phenol  with  potassium,  or  with  solid  potassium  hydroxide,  crys- 
tallizes in  slender  white  needles.  On  heating  this  potassium-compound 
with  iodide  of  methyl,  ethyl,  or  amyl,  ethers  are  produced — viz.,  methyl 
phenate  or  anisol,  Ggli^OCUs  ;  ethyl  phenate  or  phenetol,  CfifiCJA^^  and 
amyl  phenate  or  phenamyiol,  CgHgOCjH^i.  These  bodies  resemble  the 
mixed  ethers  of  the  ordinary  alcohols  (p.  580)  in  composition  and  mode 
of  formation,  but  differ  greatly  from  them  in  their  behavior  with  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids,  with  which,  in  fact,  they  behave  just  like  phenol  itself, 
forming  substitution-products  possessing  acid  properties. 

Methyl  Phenate  or  Anisol,  G,H,0  s  C^H^.O.CH,,  is  also  pro- 
duced, with  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide,  by  distilling  methyl-salicylic 
acid  or  anisic  (methyl-paraoxy  benzoic)  acid  with  baryta : 

C,H^(0CH3).C0,H    =a    CO,    +     CeHj.O.CH,. 

Anisol  is  a  colorless,,  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  pleasant  aromatic 
odor,  a  density  of  0.991  at  150  C.  (590  F.),  and  boiling  without  decompo- 
sition at  15^  C.  (305.60  F.).  It  dissolves  completely  in  strong  sul- 
phuric   acid,   forming    methyl-phenol-sulphonic  or  sulphanisolic    acid, 

CJH^ifiB^  ^Qr\  TT  • — ^With  bromine  it  forms  three  substitution-products 

—viz.,  C,H4Br.0.CH„  a  liquid  boiling  at  223©  C.  (433.40  F.);  CeH,Brj.O. 
CH3,  which  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tables,  melts  at  590  C.  (138.2^  F.),  and 
boils  at  2720  C.  (521.00  F.);  and  CeHjBrj.O.CHj,  which  melts  at  87©  C. 
(188.60  F.),  and  is  sublimable.  By  the  further  action  of  bromine, 'tetr a- 
bromoquinone  or  bromanil,  C,Br402,  is  produced.  Fuming  nitric 
acid  acts  strongly  on  anisol,  forming  the  three  nitranisols,  C7H,(N0,)0„ 
C,H,(N03),0,  and  C7Hj(N0,)s0,  which  when  treated  with  reducing  agentf 
yield  the  corresponding  nitranisidines,  C, H5(NU,)0,  etc. 

Ethyl  Phenate  or  Phenetol,  C.Hj.O.CjHj,  obtained  from  phenol, 
and  from  ethylsalicylic  acid,  is  an  aromatic  liquid,  boiling  at  172P  C. 
(341.60  F.). — ^Amyl  Phenate,  or  Phenamyiol  boils  at  2250  C. 
(4370  F.). 

Ethene  Phenate,  C^HXOC^Hg),,  produced  by  the  action  of  ethene 
bromide  on  potassium  phenate,  crystallizes  in  lamins  melting  at  950  C. 
(203O  F,). 

Phenyl  Phenate,  Phenyl  Oxide,  or  Phenolic  Ether, 
C12H10O  SK  (CJR^Jd^  formed,  together  with  phenyl  benzoate,  by  the  dry 
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distillation  of  cnprio  beuzoate,  and  by  heating  diazobenzene  snlphale 
with  phenol,  crytailizes  in  long  needles,  melts  at  280  C.  (82.4"^  F.),  and 
boils  at  2460  C.  (474. 80  F.);  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Thiophenol  or  Phenyl  Hydrosnlphide,  CgH^.BH,  formed  by 
the  action  of  P^S^  on  phenol,  and  by  that  of  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and 
sulphuric  acid)  on  phenyl-sulphochloride,  is  a  colorless,  mobile,  fetid 
liquid,  having  a  density  of  1.078  at  14^  C.  (57.20  F.),  and  boiling  at  1680 
C.  (334.4P  F.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  silver,  lead,  and 
mercury  salts,  yielding  compounds  analogous  to  the  mercaptidea.  The 
mercury-compound,  (CgU5S),Hg,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining 
needles. 

Phenyl  Sulphide,  (CJtl^)^^  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
sodium  benzene-sulphonate,  and,  together  with  the  hydrosnlphide,  by  the 
action  of  P,S.  on  phenol,  is  a  colorless  liquid,  having  an  alliaceous  odor, 
a  density  of  1.12,  and  boiling  at  2920  c.  (557.60  F.).  Nitric  acid  oxidizes 
it  to  phenyl  sulphoxide  (snlphobenzide)  (CJB.^)^Og. 

Phenyl  Disulphide,  (^C^U^)^^,  is  formed  by  oxidizing  thiophenol 
with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  the  aqueous  solution 
of  potassium-thiophenol : 

2(CeH,.SK)    +     I,    =    2KI    +     (Cfi,)^. 

It  crystallizes  f^m  alcohol  in  shining  needles  melting  at  60O  C.  (140O  F.); 
is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  benzenesulphonic  acid,  and  reduced  by  nascent 
hydrogen  to  thiophenol. 


Halogen  Derivatives  of  Phenol. 

ChloTophenols. — ^The  three  monochlorophenols,  CgH^Cl.OH,  ortio-, 
meia-t  and  para-j  are  formed  from  the  corresponding  chloranilines  (p.  863), 
by  the  diazo-reaction.  The  ortho-  and  para-compounds  are  also  prodao^l 
by  passing  chlorine  into  warm  phenol,  and  may  be  separated  by.  fractional 
distillation.  (1  :  2)  ChlorophetuH  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  175^17(SO 
C.  (3470^-348.80  F.),  solidifying  at  — 120  C.  (10.4O  F.);  converted  by 
fusion  with  potash  into  pyrocatechin.  (1  :  3)  CTdoropkenolf  from  (1  :  3) 
chloraniline,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  2140  C.  (417.20  F.).  (1  :  4)  Odoropke- 
nol  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  which  gradually  turn  red,  melts  at 
370  C.  (98.60  F.),  boils  at  2170  C.  (422.CO  F.);  is  converted  by  fusion  with 
I>otash  into  hydroquinone.  All  the  three  chlorophenols  have  a  very  pun- 
gent and  persistent  odor. 

Dirhlarophenol,  CaH,Cl,.OH,  probably  Ce.OH.Cl.H.a.H,,  obtained  by  dry 
distillation  of  dichlorosalioylic  acid,  melts  at  43©  C.  (109.40  F.),  and  boils 
at  2090  C.  (408.20  Y.),^Trichlorophenol,  C,H,Cl,.OH  (1:3:5,  OH),  the 
chief  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol,  melts  at  680  C.  (154.4^ 
F.),  and  boils  at  2440  C.  (471.20  FO'—flentaddorophenol,  C^Clj.OH,  ob- 
tained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol,  in  presence  of  antimonic  chlo- 
ride, melts  at  1870  C.  (368.60  p.). 

BromophenolB. — The  three  monobromophenols,  C^HJSr.OH,  are  ob- 
tained from  the  three  corresponding  bromanilines  ;  the  I  :  2  and  1 : 4  modi- 
fications also,  by  passing  bromine  vapor  into  phenol,  and  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  a  solution  of  phenol  in  glacial  acetic  add.    The  ottAo-  and  HMto- 
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modifications  are  liqnid.'^Biraltrdmophenol  forms  large  crystals  ;  melts  at 
640  C.  (147.20  F.);  boils  at  2360  C.  (466.80  F.);  and  is  converted,  hy  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentabromide,  into  paradibroniobenzene. 

Dibrom^DheMdy  C,H,Br,.OH  (probably  1  :  2  :  4,  OH  in  1),  obUined  by 
bromination  of  phenol,  melts  at  40O  C.  (104P  F.). 

Tribromopkenol,  C0H^r,.OH  (1:3:  5,  OH),  precipiUted  by  bromine- 
water  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  phenol,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
silky  needles,  melting  at  95^  C.  (203O  F.)-  By  PBr^  it  is  converted  into 
tetrabromobenzene,  melting  at  980  C.  (208.4P  F.)  (p.  852);  by  nitric  acid 
into  picric  acid. 

PnUabnmophenol^  C^Br^.OH,  melts  at  2250  C.  (437^  F.). 

Zodophenohi.'^The  three  monoiodophenols,  C^H^I.OH,  are  formed,  to- 
gether with  tri-  iodophenol,  by  treating  phenol  with  iodine  and  iodic  acid 
in  presence  of  free  alkali : 

6(CeH5.0H)    +    21,    +    IO,H    =    3H,0    +    6(C,HJ.0H) . 

On  supersaturating  the  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  distilling  the 
precipitated  oil  with  steam,  a  liquid  monoiodophenol  (1  :  2)  passes  over 
first,  then  a  solid  (1  :  3),  and  finally,  tri-iodophenol ;  and  the  residue 
contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  latter,  which  may  be  extracted 
by  alcohol.  The  third  monoiodophenol  (1  :  4),  which  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  is  found  partly  in  the  aqueous  solution  from  which  the  crude  iodo- 
phenol has  been  precipitated,  partly  in  the  aqueous  distillate,  and  partly 
in  the  alcoholic  solution  from  which  the  tri-iodophenol  has  crystallized. 

(1  :  2)  Iodophenol,  produced  also  from  (1  :  2)  amidophenol,  and  by  dis- 
tillation of  iodosalicylic  acid,  is  a  liquid  which  does  not  solidify  at  -^230 
C.  ( — 9.4P  F.).  It  is  easily  decomposed,  with  separation  of  iodine,  by 
ciilorlne  and  by  nitric  acid.  By  fusion  with  potash  it  yields  pyrocate- 
chin.  (1:3)  Iodophenol,  produced  also  from  metaiodaniline,  is  some- 
what sparingly  soluble  in  water,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  six-sided 
tables  melting  at  8dO  C.  (192.20  F.);  is  not  decomposed  either  by  chlorine 
or  by  nitric  acid.  By  fusion  with  potash  it  yields  resorcin.  (1  :  4) 
Iodophenol,  obtained  also  from  para-iodaniline,  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
crystallizes  in  shining  needles  melting  at  640-660  C.  (147.2Q-150.8O  F.)  ; 
is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  but  not  by  chlorine ;  converted  by  fusion 
with  potash  at  lOQO  into  hydroquinone. 


Nitrosophenol,  C,H4(N0).0H  (1  :  4). — ^Tliis  compound  is  formed  :  1. 
By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  phenol : 

CeHj.OH    -f    NO.OH    =    H,0    +    C,H^(NO).OH; 

2.  i^s  a  sodium  salt,  by  heating  nitrosodimethylaniline  (p.  838)  with  dilute 
8oda-lye: 

CeH4(NO).N(CH0,    +    NaOH    «    NH(CH,),    +    C,H^(NO).ONa . 

Pure  hydrochloride  of  nitrosodimethylaniline  is  added  to  a  boiling  dilute 
solution  of  caustic  soda ;  the  dimethylaniline  is  distilled  off ;  and  the  resi- 
due, acidified  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  shaken  up  with  ether. 

NitroBophenol  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  slender  colorless  needles, 
which  soon  turn  brown ;  from  ether  in  large  brown  laminn.  It  dissolvits 
with  light  green  color  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether ;  easily  also  in  dilute 
soda-lye,  forming  a  sodium-salt,  which,  on  addition  of  strong  caustic  soda, 
separates  in  red  needles  containing  CfH.(NO).ONa-f  2H,0.  Salts  of  the 
76* 
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heavy  metaU  added  to  IbiB  solution  throw  down  amorphous  dark-oolored 
precipitates. 

Nitrosophenol  melts  when  heated,  and  decomposes  with  a  slight  explosion 
at  120Q-130O  C.  (3480-2660  p.)-  By  strong  nitric  acid  it  Is  converted  into 
paranitrophenol ;  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  paramidophenol  *  by 
nitrous  acid  into  diazobenzene  nitrate : 

C,H,(NO).OH  +  3N0,H  -  C,H.<°Hjjq   +  NO,E  +  H,0. 

With  aniline  acetate  it  yields  diacoxybenxene,  G0H4(OH).N^CsH(. 

On  adding  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  nitrosophenol  dissolved  in  phenol, 
the  solution  assumes  a  dark-red  color,  changing,  on  addition  of  potash,  to 
a  line  blue. 


Nitrophenols, 


These  oomponnds,  which  are  all  of  acid  character,  are  easily  formed  by 
direct  nitration  of  phenol. 

Mononitrophenols,  C,H4(N0,).0H,  (1:2)  and  (1 : 4),  are  obtained 
by  gradually  adding  1  part  of  phenol  to  2  parts  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.34), 
dissolved  in  4  parts  of  water.  They  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with 
water,  as  only  the  ortho-compound  volatilizes  with  the  steam.  The  same 
compounds  are  produced  by  heating  (1:2)  and  (1:4)  nitrobromobenzena 
in  sealed  tubes  with  alcoholic  ammonia.  The  (1 :  4)  and  (1 : 3)  compoundi 
may  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  diazonitrobenzene  nitrates  from  (1:4)  and 
(1:3)  nitroaniline  with  water ;  the  (1:4)  compound  also  by  boiling  para- 
nitraniline  with  very  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda. 

(1:2),  commonly  called  volatile  nitropkenolf  crystallizes  in  large  yellow 
prisms ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  and  volatilizes 
easily  with  vapor  of  water  ;  melts  at  450  C.  (1130  F.),  and  boils  at  2140 
C.  (417.20  F.) ;  converted  by  PClj  into  (1  :  2)  chloronitrobenzene.  Its 
sodium  salt,  CfH4(N02).ONa,  crystallizes  in  dark  red  anhydrous  prisms, 
and  the  methylio  ether,  CgH4(N02).OCHg,  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide,  melts  at  90  C.  (48.20  p.),  and  boils  at  265©  C.  (509©  p.). 

(1  :  3)  Nitrophenol  forms  colorless  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  water, 
melting  at  9GO  C.  (204.8O  p.). 

(1  :  4)  Nitrophenol  forms  long,  colorless  needles,  melting  at  1150  C. 
(2390  p.),  converted  by  PCI5  into  (1 : 4)  chloronitrobenzene.  Its  methylie 
ether  melts  at  48©  C.  (118.40  P.),  boils  at  260O  C.  (500O  p.),  and  is  con- 
verted by  heating  with  ammonia  into  (1  :  4)  nitraniline. 

Dinitrophenol,  CeH5(N0,),.0H  (1:2:  4r-OH  in  1),  is  formed  by 
ihe  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  phenol  and  on  o-  and  /^-nitrophenol ; 
also  by  boiling  the  corresponding  dinitrochloro-  or  dinitro-bromobenzene 
(p.  859)  with  alkalies.     Colorless  plates,  melting  at  1140  C.  (237.20  F.). 

The  consecutive  modification  (1:2:  6--OH  in  1),  formed,  together  with 
the  preceding  from  (1  :  2)  nitrophenol,  crystallizes  in  needles  melting  at 
63Q-640  C.  (145.4O-l47.20  F.). 

Both  these  compounds  are  converted  by  further  nitration  into  picric 
acid. 

Two  other  dinitrophenols,  formed  from  (1 :  3)  nitrophenol,  the  one  melt- 
ing at  1040  C.  (219.20  p.),  the  other  at  141o  C.  (285.8©  p.),  are  converted 
by  further  nitration  into  isopicrio  acid. 

Trinitrophenols,  C«H,(NO,),.OH. — ^Two  of  these  compounds  are 
known.  (1)  Picric  acid^  1:2:4:6  (OH  in  1),  also  called  Ozr&oxottc 
<Mcid,  is  formed  by  nitration  of  phenol  and  of  1  :  2  :  4  and  1:2:6  dini* 
trophenol.    It  is  also  one  of  the  ultimate  products  of  the  action  of  nitrlo 
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acid  upon  indigo  and  numerous  other  substances,  as  silk,  wool,  several 
resins,  especially  that  of  Xanthorrhcea  hastUis  (yellow  gum  of  Botany  Bay), 
salicin  and  some  of  its  derivatives^  ooumarin,  etc.  It  is  most  economically 
prepared  from  phenol.  One  part  of  that  substance  is  gradually  added  to 
strong  nitric  add  slightly  warmed,  and  when  the  first  violent  reaction  has 
subsided,  three  parts  of  fuming  nitric  acid  are  added,  and  the  liquid  is 
boiled  till  nitrous  fumes  are  no  longer  evolved.  The  resinous  mass  thus 
produced  is  boiled  with  water ;  the  resulting  picric  acid  is  converted  into 
sodium-salt ;  and  the  solution  mixed  with  sodium  carbonate,  which  throws 
down  the  sodium  picrate  in  crystals. 

Picric  acid  crystallises  in  yellow  shining  prisms  or  laminas,  having  an 
intensely  bitter  taste.  It  melts  at  122.50* C.  (252.50  p.),  sublimes  when 
cautiously  heated.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in 
hot  water,  still  more  in  alcohol.  It  stains  the  skin  deep  yellow,  and  is 
used  as  a  yellow  dye  for  wool  and  silk.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  forming  well- 
crystallized  yellow  salts,  which  detonate  violently  when  heated,  some  of 
them  also  by  percussion.  The  potastium  salty  C9H,(N0,),.0K,  crystallizes 
in  long  needles  very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  sodium^  ammonium,  and 
barium  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Methyl  picratCf  C(H,(NO,),.OCH„  formed  by  nitration  of  anisol  (p.  891), 
erysUllizes  in  tables,  which  melt  at  60O  C.  (140O  F.)  and  sublime.  Ethyl 
picrate  forms  colorless  needles,  which  turn  brown  in  the  air,  and  melt  at 
78.5  O  c.  (173.30  p.). 

Picrates  of  Hydrocarbons. — Picric  acid  affords  characteristic  reactions  for 
the  detection  of  certain  hydrocarbons.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  convenient 
to  use  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  saturated  at  200-300  C.  (68O^60 
P.),  and  either — (1)  add  the  hydrocarbon  to  the.  cold-saturated  alcoholic 
solution  ;  or  (2)  mix  the  picric  acid  solution  with  a  hot  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  hydrocarbon ;  or  (3)  dissolve  the  hydrocarbon,  with  aid  of  heat, 
in  the  picric  acid  solution.  The  following  combine  under  these  circum- 
stances with  picric  acid:  Naphthalene  is  the  only  solid  hydrocarbon  whose  cold- 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  picric  acid.  The  compound 
forms  delicate  stellate  groups  of  yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Retene,  treated  by  method  2  or  3,  forms  similar  needles  of  an  orange-yellow 
oolor.  Anthracene  also  forms  ruby-colored  needles  still  more  soluble  than 
the  preceding ;  the  red  alcoholic  solution  is  decolorized  by  addition  of  a 
little  more  alcohol.  Other  hydrocarbons  contained  in  crade  anthracene 
exhibit  the  same  reaction,  which  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  anthracene  and 
its  homologues.  They  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the 
appearande  of  the  precipitates  under  the  microscope. 

Picric  acid  is  converted  by  PtClj  into  trin  itroohlorobenzene , 
Cjn.^(N0g)3Cl,  which  is  reconverted  into  picric  acid  by  boiling  with  water. 
Picric  acid  distilled  with  calcium  hypochlorite,  or  a  mixture  of  potassium 
chlorate  aud  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  chloropicrin,  C(N02)Cl8 ;  and 
with  calcium  hypobromite,  bromopicrin,  C(NO,) Br,  (p.  556) . 

Isopicric  acid,  C,H,(NO,),.OH,  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming 
nitric  acid  on  metanitrophenol,  crystallizes  from  hot  water  or  from  nitric 
acid  in  light  yeUow  prisms,  melting  at  174©  C.  (345.2©  F.).  It  stains  the 
skin  yellow. 

Pieroeyamie,  or  Isopurpurie  acirf,  CgH^NjO-,  not  known  in  the 
free  state,  is  formed,  as  a  potassium  salt,  CbH^NjO^K,  by  dropping  a  hot 
solution  of  picric  acid  (1  part  in  9  of  water)  into  a  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  (2  parte  CNK  in  4  of  water)  heated  to  60©  C.  (140O  F.).  This 
salt  crystallizes  in  brown-red  scales,  having  a  green  metallic  lustre,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold  water,  dissolving  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol  with 
deep-red  color  (test  for  hydrocyanic  acid  and  metallic  cyanides).  Detonatoa 
strongly  when  heated. 
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The    dinitrophenolB    treated  with    potassinm    oy&nide    jield    simiUr 
derivatives. 

Nitrohalofd  derivatives  of  pkenolf   CfH,Cl(N02).OH,  etc,  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  halogen  elemeutB  on  the  nitrophenols. 


Amidopkenole. 

These  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  th« 
nitrophenols,  the  di-  and  tri-nitrophenols  being  partially  reduced  by  alco- 
holic ammonium  sulphide,  completely  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  add.  The 
entrance  of  the  NH,  group  into  the  molecule  considerably  weakens  the 
acid  character  of  the  compound,  and  when  it  replaces  the  whole  of  tlia 
nitro-groups,  the  compound  becomes  basic. 

Monoamidophenols,  C5H^(NH,).0H.-^The  ortho-  and  para-oom- 
pounds  are  formed  by  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nltro-  or  nitraso- 
compounds,  best  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid :  the  p-compound  also  by 
distillation  of  amidosalicylic  acid. — (1  :  2)  amidophenol  forms  colorless 
rhombic  scales ;  (1  :  4)  colorless  needles,  which  soon  turn  brown.  Both 
are  slightly  soluble  in  oold  water,  more  easily  in  alcohol,  and  form  well 
crysUllixed  salts  with  acids  ;  o-  melts  at  17(PC.(3380  F.),  p.,  with  deooin- 
position,  at  184P  C.  (363.20  F.). 

Amidonitrophenol  or  Picramio  acid,  C«H,(NH,)(NO,),.OH.— 
The  ammonium  salt  of  this  acid,  formed  by  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonium  picrate,  crystallizes  in  red  needles, 
and  is  decomposed  by  acetic  acid,  yielding  the  free  acid,  which  also  fonos 
red  needles  melting  at  1650  C.  (3290  F.). 

Tri- amidophenol,  C«H,(NH2),.0H,  is  a  triacid  base  not  known  in 
the  free  state.  Its  hydriodtde,  C^^(l^U;)fiB..ZVLl,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  iodine  and  phosphorus  on  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid,  fonas 
easily  soluble  colorless  needles. — The  hydrochloride,  C^H^CNH^gOH.SHCl, 
obtained  by  decomposing  picric  acid  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
treating  the  resulting  stannochloride,  which  separates  on  cooling,  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  crystallizes  in  needles  easily  soluble  in  water,  spar- 
ingly in  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  From  these  salts  the  base  cannot  be 
separated  without  decomposition.  The  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
mixed  with  ferric  chloride  acquires  a  deep-blue  color,  and  if  concentrated 
deposits  the  hydrochloride  of   amido-dilmidophenol. 

6^K      '\wn^  ,  in  yellow-brown  needles,  having  a  blue  ahinuner  to 
reflected  light,  and  dissolving  in  water  with  a  fine  blue  color. 

Diazophenol  (para).— The  nitrate,  C^H^^^ — N— NO  »  ^  tonB«^ 

together  with  o-  and  p-nitrophenol,  by  passing  nitrous  acid  into  an  ethe- 
real solution  of  phenol  or  nitrosophenol  cooled  with  Ice.  It  crystalliies 
in  light-brown  needles.  The  other  salts  of  this  base,  which  also  crystal- 
lize well,  are  obtained  by  passing  nitrous  acid  into  the  solutions  of  the 
corresponding  salts  of  jD-amidophenol.  The  salts  of  ortho-diazophenol 
are  obtained  in  like  manner.  All  these  salts  are  analogous  in  their  reio- 
tions  to  the  diazobenzene  salts. 
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Phenol'Bul phonic  acids. 

Phenol  dissolTes  easily  in  strong  sulphurio  acid,  forming  artho-  and 
paro-phenolsnlphonic  aoid,  CfH4(0U).S0,H.  At  ordinary  temperatures, 
the  oftAo-acid  is  almost  the  only  product,  but  it  easily  changes  into  the 
/Nzra-aoid  when  heated.  The  two  acids  may  be  separated  by  fractional 
crystallization  of  their  potassinm  salts,  the  />-salt  separating  out  first  in 
elongated,  hexagonal  tables,  which  are  anhydrous.  The  mother-liquors 
yield  the  o-salt  in  long  colorless  spicules,  containing  ZHfi.  Most  of  the 
other  salts  of  the  />-acid  are  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  o-salts. 
The  two  acids  are  not  known  in  the  free  state.  The  sodium  salt  of  the 
p-acidy  heated  with  MnO,  and  sulphuric  acid,  yields  q  u  i  n  o  n  e .  Treated 
with  PCI5,  it  yields  p-chlorophenol  and  /Mlichlorobenzene.  The  o-acid 
fused  with  potash  yields  pyrocatechin ;  the  p-acid,  by  molecular  trans- 
formation, yields  resorcin  (see  Diatomic  Phenols). 

MetaphenoUidphonic  acid  is  formed  as  a  i>otassium  salt  by  heating  i>otas- 
glum  beniene-metadisulphonate  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  water,  with  two  or  three  times  it«  weight  of  potLaslum  hydroxide  for  a 
considerable  tune  to  1700-1800  c.  (338Q-3560  F.).  The  greater  part  of 
the  potassium  sulphate  formed  at  the  same  time  having  been  removed  by 
crystallization,  the  metaphenolsulphonate  may  be  extracted  from  the 
mother-liquor  by  alcohol.  This  salt  crystallizes  from  water  in  groups  of 
easily  soluble  efflorescent  scales  containing  1  mol.  H^O.  The  free  acid 
forms  concentric  groups  of  very  soluble  needles.  Ferric  chloride  colors 
the  solutions  of  the  three  acids  violet. 

Phenoidimdpkonic  acidf  CgH3(0H)  (SOjH),,  is  formed  by  heating  phenol  or 
o-  or  />-phenol8ulphonic  acid  with  excess  of  strong  sulphurio  acid,  whence 
it  has  the  structure  1:2:4  (OH  in  1) ;  also  by  the  action  of  sulphurio 
acid  on  diazobenzene  sulphate.  The  solutions  of  the  acid  and  its  salts  are 
colored  dark  red  by  ferric  chloride. 

PhenoUrisulphonic  acid,  C,H,(OH) (SO,II),  (1:3:5,  OH),  formed  by  the 
action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  anhydride  on  phenol,  crys* 
tallizes  in  thick  prisms  containing  S^H^O. 


Cresols,  C^HgO  «■  CjH^^qtt*  .^^Tolyl  alcohols. — Para-  and  orfAo-cresol 

occur  in  coal-  and  wood-tar,  together  with  phenol,  and  may  be  separated 
from  the  latter  by  fractional  distillation  ;  but  they  cannot  easily  be  sepa- 
rated one  from  the  other.  They  are  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  fusing 
the  potassium  salts  of  the  corresponding  toluenesulphonic  acids, 
GfH4(CHg)(S0,H),  with  x>ota8h,  or  from  the  corresponding  toluidines  by 
the  diazo-reaction  (p.  882).  They  are  converted  into  toluene  by  heating 
with  zinc-dust,  and  into  the  oorreRi)onding  oxytoluio  or  cresotic  acids, 
QH,(CH,)(0H)(C02H),  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Orthocresol  is  likewise  obtained,  together  with  propene,  by  heating  car- 
yacrol  (cymophenol),  Cj^Hj^O,  with  phosphoric  anhydride : 

CioHuO    »    C,H,0    +    C,H,. 

It  is  a  colorless  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  31O-31.50  C.  (87.80.-88.70 
F.),  boiling  at  1850-186©  c.  (3650-366.80  p.);  colored  blue  by  ferric  chlo- 
ride. By  prolonged  heating  with  potassium  hydroxide  it  is  converted  into 
salicylic  acid. 

Metacresol,  prepared  from  thymol,  CJ0H14O,  in  the  same  manner  as  o-cre- 
sol  from  oarvacrol,  is  a  colorless  liquid  which  smells  like  phenol,  boils  at 
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201O  C.  (393. 80  F.),  remains  liquid  at  the  temperature  of  a  miztare  of 
solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether,  and  is  converted  by  fusion  with  potash 
into  oxy  benzoic  acid.  Its  ethyiic  ether  is  an  oil  boiling  at  190OC. 
(3740  F.). 

Ihracreaol  forms  colorless  prisms  smelling  like  phenol,  melting  at  360  C. 
(96.80  F.)t  and  boiling  at  1980  C.  (388.4P  p.).  It  dissolves  sparingly  is 
water,  forming  a  solntion  which  is  colored  bine  by  ferric  chloride.  By  fusion 
with  potash,  paraoresol  isoonverted  into  paraozy  benzoic  acid.  Its 
ethiflic  ether  is  an  aromatic  liquid  boiling  at  1880  G.  (374.4P  F.).  The  ne- 
thylic  ether  boils  at  174P  C.  (345.20  F.),  and  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  to  I 

methyl-paraozy benzoic  (anisic)  acid,  C,H4(0CH,)  (CO,H).  The  acetic  ether ^ 
C,HT.O.C,HgO,  is  a  Uqoid  boiling  at  208O-211O  C.  (406.4O-411.8O  p.). 

Nitro-cresols . — Several  of  these  compounds  are  obtained  by  nitrt- 
tion  of  paracresol. — C^H^(l!fOf)fi  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  like  picric 
acid.— €.Hf(N02)0,  obtained  also  by  the' action  of  nitrous  acid  on  parata- 
luidine,  is  a  dye-stuff,  known  as  Victoria  yellow  ;  it  forms  yellow  crystals, 
melting  at  8^  C.  (183.20  P.),  less  soluble  in  water  than  picric  add. 

Thiocresols,  or  Tolyl  Hydresulphides,  C0H4^[gjT*  ,  are  pro- 
duced from  the  three  toluenesulphonio  acids  by  reducing  the  correspond- 
ing chlorides,  CsH4(CHg)(S0Cl),  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Orth-t 
shining  lamina,  melting  at  160  C.  (690  p.),  boUing  at  1880  C.  (370.4P 
P.).  Meta-y  liquid,  not  solidifying  at  — lOO  C.  (14P  P.).  Para-,  Urge 
laminae,  melting  at  430  C.  (109.40  p.),  boiling  at  1880  a  (370.4P  F.). 

Bight-oar bon  Phenols,  CgHi^O.— This  formula  includes  tro 
mutameric  phenols,  viz. : 

Dimethyl-phenol CgH,(CHO,OH 

Ethyl-phenol CeH4(C,lyOH. 

Two  Dimethyl-phenols  or  Xylenols  are  produced  by  foffai^r 
the  i>otassium-salt  of  zylenesulphonic  acid,  CgH^SO^K,  with  potsssiom 
hydroxide.  On  decomposing  the  resulting  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
digesting  with  ether,  and  distilling,  a  liquid  passes  over  at  210O  C.  (41(P 
P.),  which,  when  exposed  to  a  winter  temperature,  separates  into  two  iso- 
meric modifications,  one  crystalline,  the  other  liquid.  The  solid  modifict- 
tion  is  likewise  obtained  by  fusing  the  potassium-salt  of  ozymesityleoio 
acid  with  potash : 

C,hJ(CH,),    +     H,0    =    COA    +    CeH,{^^^»)« 

Solid  zylenol  melts  at  75©  C.  (1670  F.)  and  boils  at  2160  c.  (420.80  F.); 
the  liquid  modification  boils  at  206.50-208.50  C.  (403.70-407.1^  P.). 

A  zylylio  phenol  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hugo  M&Uer  as  occurring  in  coal- 
tar  ;  this  is  probably  also  a  dimethyl-phenol,  inasmuch  as  products  of 
destructive  distillation  have  hitherto  been  found  to  yield  only  methyl-do- 
rivatives  of  benzene.  The  portion  of  alolsol  (a  product  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling aloes  with  lime)  which  is  soluble  in  potash,  has  the  compositioD  of 
a  xylylic  phenol,  and  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  preoeding.  Creosote, 
from  beech-tar,  is  a  mixture  of  several  phenols  and  their  ethers,  and  nsii- 
ally  consists  of  phenol,  cresol,  zylenol,  gnaiaool,  €.H4(0H)(0GH,),  and 
oreosol,  CeH^(CH,)(OH)(OCH,). 

Ethyl-phenol,  obtained  from  ethvl-henzene sulphonic  add, melts  at 
470  C.  (116. 60  P.),  boils  at  2110  C.  (411.80  p.),  and  volaUUzos  even  aX 
ordinary  temperatures. 
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Phlorol,  an  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  barium 
Bait  of  phloretic  or  oxethjl-benzoic  acid,  C^HiQOg  or  CeH^(OCaHj).COOH,  is 
also  an  ethyl  phenol,  its  formation  being  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C.H.(0C,H5).C00H    -s    CO,    +     C.H.COaHj) . 
Phloretio  acid.  Phlorol. 

Phlorol  is  a  colorless,  strongly-refracting  oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.0374  at  12P  C.  (53.60  p.),  and  boiling  at  220©  C.  (4280  p.).  It  dissolves 
in  strong  salphuric  acid,  forming  a  snlpho-acid  which  yields  a  soluble 
barium  salt.  With  chlorine  it  forms  a  substitution-product.  It  reacts 
violently  with  strong  nitric  acid,  forming  the  uompound  C^U^^NO^fi,  By 
sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  it  is  converted  into  phloretio  acid. 

Ten-Carbon  Phenols,  C,0U,,.OH.— Two  compounds  represented 
by  this  formula  are  known,  viz. :  thymol  and  carvacrol.  Both  are 
methyl-propyl-phenols,  CjH,(CH,)(CgH^)(OH),  and  have  the  methyl-group 
in  the  para-poeition  relatively  to  the  propyl-group ;  but  in  thymol  the 
CHg-group  stands  to  the  Oil  in  the  meta-position ;  in  carvacrol  in  the 
ortho-position,  thus : 

CH,  CH, 

/\  ^\0H 


\y 


OH 


\/ 


Thymol.  Oarvaorol. 

Both  are  resolved  by  heating  with  phosphoric  anhydride  into  propene, 
C,Ug,  and  cresol,  thymol  yielding  meta-,  and  carvacrol  yielding  ortho-cresol 
(p.  8d7). 

Thymol  exists,  together  with  cymene,  CiqH,^,  and  thymene,  CipHi^,  in 
the  volatile  oils  of  thyme  (  Thymus  serpyllum),  horse-mint  {Mentha  syfvestris), 
Pljfckotis  Ajowan,  an  East  Indian  plant,  and  Monarda  punctata,  or  Oswego 
tea,  a  native  of  North  America.  It  crystallizes  in  large  transparent  plates, 
has  a  mild  odor,  a  peppery  taste,  melts  at  A4P  C.  (111.2^  F.),  and  boils  at 
230O  C.  (4460  F.).  Its  m^ylic  ether  boils  at  20&O  c.  (401O  p.),  the  ethylic 
ether  at  220©  C.  (4280  P.). 

Thymol  treated  with  hromxM  in  sunshine  yields  pentabromothy- 
mol ,  CnjH^BrjO,  and  with  chlorine,  C,oH,iCl,0  or  CioHgCljO,  accordingly  as 
the  reaction  takes  place  in  the  shade  or  in  sunshine ;  both  of  these,  as 
well  as  the  bromine-compound,  are  crystalline. 

There  are  two  n  i trothymols ,  C,0H„(NO,)jO  and  C,oH,,(NO,)30,  ob- 
Uined  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  thymolsulphonic  acid.  Both  form 
potassium  salts,  which  crystallise  in  yellow  or  orange-yellow  needles. 

Carvacrol^  Oxycymene,  or  Cym«no/,  is  obtained  by  fusing cympue- 
sulphonio  acid,  C,oH„.SO,H,  with  potash,  and  by  heating  camphor  with 
one>fifth  of  its  weight  of  iodine ;  also  from  the  isomeric  compound  carvol, 
contained  in  oil  of  caraway  (Camm  Carui),  by  heating  with  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  a  thick  oil,  not  solidifying  at  —250  C.  (—130  p.),  hoilmg  at 
2330-2350  C.  (451.4Q-4560  p.).  ^»  » 

Thymol  and  carvacrol  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride  yield  two 
isomeric  thiophenols,  C,oH,j,.SH,  both  of  which  are  non-solidifving  liquids. 
Thiothymol  boils  at  230OL-231O  C.  (4460-447.80  p.) ;  thiocymonol  at  2350 
C.  (4550  p.). 
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Dlatomlo  Pbenols,  C.H,,^(OH>,. 

There  are  seven  known  oompoonds  inclnded  in  this  formula,  yvu  : 

Pyrocateehin — ^Resorcin — ^Hjdroqoinone        .    C^H^COH), 
Orcin — ^Homo-pjrocatechin    ....    Q,H,(CH^(OH), 
Beia^rdn— Hjdrophlorone  ....    CgH,(€H5i(0H),. 

These  compoands  are  formed  bj  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  the 
roonohaloid  deriyatiTes  of  the  monatomic  phenols,  and  on  tiie  pheDolsol- 
phonic  acids : 

C,H4a.0H         +    KOH    =    KQ        +    q,H,(OH), 

C«H4(0H).S0,K  +    KOH    e    SO,K,    +    C^H^COH),; 

also  on  resins ;  and  bj  the  dry  distillation  of  aromatic  diozjracids— eneh 
iS  oxysallcylic  acid,  C0ll9(OH.),.CO,U,  with  lime  or  barjta : 

C,H,(OH),.00,H    s    GO,    +    CgH^COH),. 

Pyrocateehin,  C^H^COH),  (1  :  2),  also  called  Oxypkeme  add,  is 
formed :  1.  By  fusing  orthochlor-  or  orth-iodophenol  with  potash.  2.  Bj 
the  dry  distillation  of  ozysalioylio  or  of  protooatechnic  acid,  C, H^|.  Z* 
By  dry  distillation  of  catechin  (the  juice  of  Mimota  catechu) ,  from  whidi 
it  was  first  obtained;  also  from  morintannic  aoid  (the  yellow  ooloriiig 
matter  of  Afonu  tinctoria) ;  and  of  wood,  whence  it  is  fonnd  in  wood-Tinc^gsr. 
4.  By  heating  its  methylic  ether  (gaaiaool)  with  hydriodic  acid  to  200O  C. 
(3920  F.). 

CgH/OH)(0CH,)     +    HI    =»    CH,I    +    C,H4(0H),. 

This  reaction  affords  the  best  method  of  preparing  it. 

Pyrocateehin  crystallises  in  short  sqoare  prisms  ;  snblimes  even  at  ordi- 
nary temperatares,  in  shining  lamin» ;  melts  at  104P  C.  (219.2^  F.),  and 
boils  at  245.50  c.  (473.90  p.).  It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  ferric  chloride  assumes  a  dark- 
green  color,  changing  to  violet  on  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammo- 
nia, add  sodium  carbonate,  or  tartaric  acid.  Pyrocateehin  reduces  silter 
nitrate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  with 
the  aid  of  heat.  Nitric  add  kh^  violently  upon  it,  fonning  oxalic  acid  and  a 
small  quantity  of  a  yellow  nitro-compound.  With  acetjfl  chloride  and  benmyl 
chloride  it  forms  the  compounds  CgH4(0.C,H,0),  and  CsH/O.G^HcO),,  both 
of  which  are  crystalline.  Its  aqueous  solution  forms,  with  had  acetate,  a 
white  precipitate,  CeHfO^Pb. 

MethyUpyrocatechin  or  Guaiacoly  C^HgOjSs CeH4^Qjx  ',iaon6 

of  the  constituents  of  beech-tar  creosote  (p.  898),  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated therefrom  by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  produced  by  heating 
pyrocateehin  with  potassiam  hydroxide  and  potassium  methylsulphate  to 
180O  C.  (35 6^  F.);  by  heating  methyl-pyrocatechuic  acid  with  calcium 
hydrate  :  CyH5(CH,)04  =  CO,  +  CeH5(CHj)0, ;  and  by  dry  distillation  of 
guaiac  resin. 

Gnaiaool  is  a  oolnrless  liquid,  having  a  specifio  gravity  of  1.117,  and 
boiling  at  200O  C.  (392^  F.);  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol, 
ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies.  It  forms  crystalline  salts  with  the  alka- 
li<^  and  alkaline  earths,  and  its  alkaline  solutions  reduce  the  salts  of 
gol({,  silver,  and  copper.  By  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  or  fusion  with 
potash,  it  is  resolved  into  pyrocateehin  and  methyl  iodide  or  methyl 
alcohol. 
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Dimethyl'PyrwxUechin,  CsH4(0.CH,)„  formed  by  heating  the  potassium- 
derivative  of  methjl-pyrocatecliiu  with  methyl  iodide,  is  a  liquid  boiling 
at  205O  C.  (401O  F.). 

Resorcln,  C^HiCOH),  (1  :  3),  is  foirmed  by  the  action  of  melting 
potash  on  the  para-modifications  of  chlorophenol,  iodophenol,  chloro-,  and 
bromo-benxenesulphonic  acids,  pheuolsulphoniu  and  benxenedisulphonic 
acids;  also  on  some  comx>ounds  not  belonging  to  the  para-series.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  be  the  most  stable  of  the  three  diatomic  phenols,  and 
is  accordingly  produced  by  molecular  transposition,  especially  at  high 
temperatures,  in  some  cases  when  an  ortho-  or  para-compound  might  be 
expected  to  result.  Resorcin  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  melting  pot- 
ash on  umbelliferone,  and  on  various  resins  and  gum-resins,  as  galbanum, 
assafoetida,  gum  ammoniacum,  sagapenum,  and  acarold  resin.  It  is  most 
easily  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  extract  of  Brazil  wood. 

Resorcin  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  crystallizes 
from  very  concentrated  solutions,  in  prisms  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system,  colorless  at  first,  but  afterwards  becoming  reddish.  It  melts  at 
llOO  C.  (230O  p.),  and  boils  at  2710  C.  (519.80  p.),  distilling  almost 
without  residue.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  colored  violet  by  ferric  chloride, 
is  not  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  reduces  silver  nitrate  only  at  the 
boiling  heat,  except  in  presence  of  ammonia,  in  which  case  the  reduction 
takes  place  in  the  cold.  These  characters  distinguish  resorcin  from  pyro- 
catechin.  A  very  delicate  test  for  resorcin  is  its  conversion  into  fluorescein 
{q,  V.)  by  heating  with  phthalic  anhydride.  Bromine-water  added  to  the 
aqueous  solution  throws  down  the  trUn'omo-compoundy  GfUBr,(OH),.  Re- 
sorcin also  forms  a  triacetyl-compoundf  CeH,(CgHgO)(O.C,H,0)„  and  two 
betuoyl-derivatives,  Oj.H/O.C^HjO),,  and  C,H,(C,H50)(O.CyH5(  ),. 

Nitro-reBorcin  s^^^Di-nitroreaordn^  C,H,(NOj),.  (0H)„  formed  by  add- 
ing potassium  nitrite  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  resorcin  mixed  with  acetic 
acid,  crystallizes  with  moleoules  of  water  in  yellowish-gray  or  brown 
lamins,  which  detonate  when  heated  to  1150  C.  (2390  F.). 

Trinitroresordn,  OxypicriCf  or  Styphnic  acid,  CfU(MO,),(OH)„  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  cold  nitric  acid  on  several  gum-resins  (galbanum,  saga- 
penum, gum  ammoniacum),  and  on  many  vegetable  extracts  (Sapan-wood, 
Brazil-wood,  etc.);  also  by  heating  meta-nitrophenol  with  strong  nitric 
acid.  It  crystallizes  in  large  yellow  hexagonal  prisms  or  laminie,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  melting  at  1750  C.  (347©  F.),  and  subliming  when 
cautiously  heated,  exploding  when  quickly  heated.  With  ferrous  sul- 
phate and  lime-water,  it  exhibits  at  first  a  green  color,  which  afterwards 
disappears  (distinction  from  picric  acid,  which  is  thereby  colored  blood- 
red).  Trinitroresoroin  is  a  strong  bibaaic  acid,  forming  well-crystallized 
salts,  which  detonate  violently  when  heated. 

Tri-amidoreaordn,  CeH(NH,),(OH),.— -The  hydrochloride  of  this  base, 
C,H,N30,.3HC1  -I-  H,0,  produced  by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  trinitroresoroin,  forms  large  yellowish,  easily  soluble  crystals. 
The  solution  of  the  stanno-chloride  (the  immediate  product  of  the  reaction) 
is  colored  dark-red  by  ferric  chloride,  or  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  de- 
posits on  standing  red  needles,  consisting  of  the  hydrochloride  of  amido- 

diimidoresoroin,   C5H(0H),(NH,)<[^^>  .HCJl.     Ammonia  added 

to  the  solution  of  this  salt  separates  the  free  base  in  slender  needles, 
having  a  green  metallic  lustre. 

Hydroqulnone,  C|,Ht(OH) ,  (1  :  4),  is  formed  by  fusing  para- 
iodophenol  with  potash  to  IS(P  C.  (356©  F.);  by  dry  distillation  of  oxy- 
76 
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salicylio  and  of  qninio  acid,  and  by  heating  the  aqneoos  solution  of  the 
latter  with  lead  peroxide : 

C,HuO.    +    O    =    C,H,0,    +    CO,    +     3H,0; 

also  from  arbutin  (see  Glucosides),  hj  boiling  with  dilate  snlphurio  acid, 
or  by  the  action  of  emulsin  : 

CiaHieOy    +     H,0    «    C^O,    +    C.Hi,0.. 

It  is  most  easily  prepared  from  quinone  by  reduction  with  solphurons 
acid,  CgH^O,  -f-  H,  «=  C^HeO,.  Gaseous  sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into  an 
aqueous  solution  of  quinoue,  till  the  liquid,  which  at  first  assumes  a 
brown  color  from  formation  of  quinhydrone,  becomes  colorless.  The 
solution  is  then  evaporated  down,  and  the  hydroquinone  extracted  by 
ether. 

Hydroquinone  crystallizes  from  water  in  colorless  rhombic  prisms,  melt- 
ing at  1690  C.  (336.2P  F.),  subliming  when  carefully  heated,  decomposijig 
when  suddenly  heated.  It  dissolves  in  17  parts  of  water  at  l^^  C.  (590 
F.),  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  unites  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and 
sulphur  dioxide,  forming  crystalline  compounds  which  are  decomposed  by 
water.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  turned  red-brown  by  ammonia,  and  is  not 
precipitated  by  lead  acetate  except  in  presence  of  ammonia.  Oxidixing 
agents  convert  hydroquinone  first  into  quinhydrone,  then  into  quinone: 

Uydroquinone.  Quinhydrone.  Quinone. 

Substitution-products  of  hydroquinone  are  obtained,  not  directly  frooi 
hydroquinone,  but  from  the  corresponding  derivatives  of  quinone  or  of 
arbutin. 

Chlorhydroquinones  are  produced  by  redaction  of  ohloroqninones  with 
sulphurous  acid.  CjH^CljO,  melts  at  1580  C.  (316.4P  F.),  CcH-GljO,  at 
134P  C.  (273.20  F.),  C.HjCl^O,  above  200©  C.  (3920  F.). 

DinitrohifdroqiUnone,  C0H4(NOy)2(OH)„  obtained  by  boiling  dinitro-arbutJn 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  forms  golden-yellow  lamina;  its  aqueous  sola* 
tion  is  colored  dark  blue  by  alkalies. 

Dicklorhydroquinone-disulpkonic  acid,  CjCljj  Sqq  us  ,is  formed  by  heating 

tetrachloroquinone  with  a  dilute  solution  of  acid  sodium  snlphite,  tetra* 
ohlorhydroquinone  being  produced  in  the  first  instance,  and  two  of  its 
chlorine-atoms  then  replaced  by  the  groups  SO,H.  The  aqneons  solution 
of  this  acid  is  colored  indigo-blue  by  ferric  chloride.  A  eolation  of  its 
potassium  salt,  oontaining  free  potash,  oxidizes  quickly  on  exposure  to  the 
air,    and    is    converted     into    yellow    potassium    enthioohroate, 

Quinone,  CjH4<;]^^  ,  is  produced  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  manga- 
nese dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  dilute  ohromio  acid,  on  numerous 
benzene-derivatives  («.  ^.,  phenylenediamine,  amidophenol,  amidobensene- 
sulphonic  acid),  especially  those  belonging  to  the  para-series;  also  by 
distilling  various  vegetable  extracts  with  MnO,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  fa 
most  easily  prepared  by  gently  heating  quinic  acid  (1  part)  with  manga- 
nese dioxide  (2  parts)  and  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  diluted  with  k  part 
water). 
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Qainone  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  prisms,  melts  at  1160  C.  (2i!l0.8O 
F.),  and  sublimeSi  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  shining  needles.  It 
has  a  pungent  tear-exciting  odor,  distils  easily  with  aqueous  vapor,  and 
dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water,  alao  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  By  reduction  with  sulphurous  acid,  or  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  converted,  first  into  quiuhydrone,  then  into  hydroqoinone. 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  converts  it  into  para-dichlorobeuzene. 

Ckloroquinones  are  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  quinone,  and 
by  distilling  quinic  acid  with  MnO,  and  hydrochloric  acid.  CaUjClO,  forms 
yellow  needles.  CfH^ClfO,,  produced  also  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous 
anhydride,  C1,0,  on  benzene,  and  by  heating  trichlorophenol  with  nitric 
acid,  forms  large  yellow  prisms,  melting  at  120O  C.  (248©  F.).  CeHCl,0„ 
obtained  also  by  the  action  of  chromyl  chloride,  CrO,Cl,,  on  benzene,  crys- 
tallizes in  large  laminse  melting  at  1660  C.  (330.80  F.). 

Teirachlcroquinone  or  ChlaranUf  C^Cl^O,,  is  formed,  together  with  CfHCliO,, 
from  many  benzene-derivatives  (aniline,  phenol,  isatin,  etc.),  by  the  action 
of  chlorine,  or  of  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  best 
prepared  by  gradually  adding  a  mixture  of  1  part  crystallized  phenol,  and 
4  parts  potassium  chlorate  to  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 
volume  of  water,  and  slowly  heating  the  liquid.  Red  crystals  then  sepa- 
rate, which,  on  further  addition  of  potassium  chlorate,  are  converted  into 
a  yellow  mixture  of  tri-  and  tetra^chloroquinone.  To  separate  these  com- 
pounds, they  are  converted  by  sulphurous  acid  into  the  corresponding 
ohlorohydroquinones  (CeHjCl^O^  is  insoluble  in  water),  which  are  then  re- 
converted into  the  chloroquinones  by  oxidation. 

Chloranil  forms  golden-yellow  shining  laminae,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether,  subliming  at  about  150O  G.  (302O  F.)  ;  con- 
verted by  PCI5  into  perchlorobenzene. 

Chloranil  dksolves  with  purple-red  color  in  dilute  potash-lye,  forming 
the  potassium  salt  ofchloranilic  acid,  CeCl,02(0E), -|-  H,0,  which 
crystallizes  in  dark  red  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Acids  decom- 
pose it,  separating  chloranilic  acid^  CfCl,0,(OH), -j-  H,0,  in  reddish 
shining  scales.  Chloranil  is  converted  by  aqueous  ammonia  into  chlor- 
anilamide,  C«C1,0,(NH,)2,  and  chloranilamic  acid,  CcCl2(NIl2)0,(OH). 

BromoquinoneSf  analogous  to  the  chloroquinones,  are  obtained  by 
similar  reactions.  Bromanil,  CfBr^O,,  it  most  readily  prepared  by  heating 
phenol  (1  part)  with  bromine  (10  parts),  iodine  (3  parts),  and  water,  to 
1000.    Golden-yellow  lamin«  sparingly  soluble  in  carbon  sulphide- 

_   .  C-H.(OH)— O 

Qtiinhydrona,  C,,H,oO^=aC,H«0,.CeH40,=»    *  *  I   ,  is  formed 

by  treating  quinone  in  aqueous  solution  with  a  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid  not  sufficient  for  complete  reduction  ;  also  by  incomplete  oxidation  of 
hydroquinone,  and  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  qninone  and  hy^ 
droquinone.  It  crystallizes  in  flat  prisms,  having  a  splendid  golden-green 
metallic  lustre  like  that  of  the  wing-caseR  of  the  rose-beetle,  and  sublimes 
in  green  laminse.  It  is  fusible,  has  but  little  odor,  dissolves  freely  in  hot 
water  with  a  brown  color,  in  alcohol  and  ether  with  groen  color.  It  is  re- 
solved, by  boiling  with  water,  into  qninone  which  distils  over,  and  hydro- 
quinone ;  and  is  converted,  by  oxidation  into  quinone,  by  reduction  into 
hydroquinone. 

Phenoquinone,  CftH4<^    ^ «•„* ,  is  produced  by  carefhl  oxidation 

of  phenol  with  chromic  acid,  and  (together  with  quinhydrone  and  hydro- 
quinone) by  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions  of  quinone  and  phenol.  It 
forms  reid,  very  volatile  needles,  melting  at  710  C.  (150.90  F.),  soluble 
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in  water,  morA  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  is  colored  blae  by  potash, 
green  by  baryta  or  ammonia. 

Diatomic  Phenols,  C^HgOsrs  CeH,<CH,)(OH)..»0 ret n  exists 
ready  formed  in  all  the  lichens  {Lecanora  tartareaf  Boccella  Hnctoria,  VarUh 
faria  orcina,  etc.)  which  are  nsed  for  the  preparation  of  archil  and  litmus ; 
and  is  the  general  product  of  the  decomposition  of  certain  acids  extracted 
from  these  lichens  (orsellinic  acid,  erythric  acid,  etc.)  under  the  influence 
of  heat  or  of  alkalies.  Orsellinic  acid,  CgHgO^,  when  boiled  with  baryta- 
water,  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  orcin : 

CeHgO,    =    CO,    +    C,HA. 

Evemic  acid  is  resolved  by  the  same  treatment  into  eyeminic  and  orsel- 

liiiic  acids  * 

C„H„0,    +    H,0    »    C,H,A    +    C,H.O  . 
Evernic.  Everblnic.         OrBeiiinlc. 

Erythric  acid  (erythrin)  is  resolved,  in  like  manner,  into  orsellinic  add 
and  picroerythrin : 

C„H,,0„    +     H,0    «    C,HA    +^C„H,A. 
Erythrin.  OrBelllnio         Picroerythrin. 

acid. 

the  orsellinic  acid  being  farther  resolved,  as  above,  into  CO,  and  orcin, 
and  the  pycroerythrin  into  CO,,  erythrite  (p.  644),  and  orcin  : 

CuHjeO,    +    H,0    ==    CO,    +    Cfi^fi^    +    C^Ofi^. 

To  prepare  orcin  in  quantity,  one  of  the  lichens  above  mentioned  is 
boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  the  liquor  filtered  and  evaporated  to  one-fonrth ; 
the  lime  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid  ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  nearly  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath  ;  the  residue  boiled  several  times  with  benzene; 
the  orcin  extracted  from  the  benzene  solution  by  agitation  with  water ; 
and  the  aqueous  solution  evaporated. 

Orcin  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  extrtct 
of  aloes,  and  on  the  i>otassium-salt  of  chlorotoluene-sulphonic  add. 

Orcin  crystallizes  in  colorless  six-sided  prisms  containing  C,HgO,.H.O. 
It  has  a  sweet  taste,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  melts 
at  680  C.  (136.40 p.),  gives  oflf  its  water  of  crystallization  at  SfiO  C.(186.80 
P.),  and  boils  at  290O  C.  (564P  P.).  Its  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated 
by  lead  acetate,  colored  blue-violet  by  ferric  chloride,  and  exhibits  with 
hypochlorites  a  transient  dark-violet  coloration. 

The  hydroxyl-groups  in  orcin  may  be  replaced  by  acid  and  by  alcoholic 
radicles;  the  diethylic  ether,  C,He(0C,H5),0„  boils  at  2400-2600  C. 
(464P-4820  P.). 

TVi&romorctn,  CeBr,(CH0(OH)„  is  precipitated  by  bromine-water  fipom 
the  aqueous  solution  of  orcin. 

TWnAro-orcn,  C(N0,),(CH,)C0H)„  P'<>^,««^  >  ^.If^^Jj^^l^!^^^ 
well-cooled  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  forms  long  yeiiow 
needles,  which  melt  at  1620  c.  (323.60  P.),  and  react  ^^^.f.'^**;'^^^ 
nitroresordn.     Bv  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  ««a««»  VJ 
triamido-arcin,   C«(NH,),(CH0(OH)„  which  forms  ^^'^^^^^  .f^^^zJ^ 
is  converted  by  exposure  to  the  air  into  crystals  of  amd(Httmtaa-crcm, 

C,(CH.)NH.<N2>  . 

Ordn  unites  with  dry  ammonia,  forming  a  crystalline  OGmpound,  Ct"iYr 
NH, ;  and  when  a  solution  of  orcin  containing  ammonia  is  exposed  to  «>• 
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air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  aoqnires  a  dark -red  or  purple  color,  and  gives  with 
acetic  acid  a  deep-red  pulverulent  precipitate  of  orcein,  C^H^NO,, 
formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

CtH,0,    +    NH,    +    Oj    =    C^H^NO,    +    2H,0 . 

Orcein  unites  with  metallic  oxides,  forming  red  lakes.  It  is  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  the  dye-stuffs  known  as  archil,  cudbear,  French  purple,  and 
litmus.  The  last-mentioned  substance,  which  is  extensively  used  for  the 
preparation  of  test-papers,  is  prepared  from  Itoccella  tinctoria  or  Lecanora 
tartarea,  by  macerating  the  lichen  in  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate, 
exposing  the  liquid  to  the  air  for  20  to  40  days,  and  thickening  the  color- 
ing matter  thus  obtained  with  chalk  or  gypsum. 

IsorciHy  CgH,(CH,)(OH)„  obtained  from  toluidine-disulphonio  acid, 
forms  colorless  needles,  melts  at  87^  C.  (188.60  F.),  and  boils  at  260O 
C.  (500O  F.). 

Homopyrocatechin ,  C7HgO,  sss  CeH,(CHg) (0H)„  which  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  crystalline  state,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydriodio 

acid  on  creasol,   C^Uio^a  3=^  C^Hq^^^u   ,  which  is  its  methylic  ether. 

Creasol  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  beech- tar  (p.  870),  and  is  formed  to- 
gether with  guaiacol,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  giiaiac  resin.  It  is  a 
colorless  liquid,  very  much  like  guaiacol,  boils  at  2190  C.  (426.20  F.), 
and  reduces  silver  nitrate  when  heated  with  it.  Its  alcoholic  solution  is 
colored  dark-green  by  ferric  chloride. 

IlifdrotoluqmnoMy  CeU,(CH,)  (0H)„  and  Toluquinone,  C«H.(CH,)0„  are 
not  known;  but  di-  and  tri-chlorotoluquinone,  <jQHCl|(CH,)Oy 
and  CgClsCCHgXOH),,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  on  cresol,  just  as  the  six-carbon  chloroquinones  ai'e 
obtained  from  phenol.  The  trichloro-compound  forms  yellow  laminar 
crystals,  and  is  converted  by  heating  with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  into 
trichloro-hydrotolnquinone,  C^C1^(CU,)(0H)2,  which  crystallizes  in  color- 
less needles. 

Diatomic  Phonols,  CgH,oO,ssCgHg(OH)2. — ^Hydrophlorone 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  phlorone,  or  xyloquinone, 
CfHgO,,  a  compound  obtained  by  distilling  coal-tar  oil  or  beech-tar  creosote, 
boiling  above  210O  C.  (410O  F.)  with  MnO,  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  forms 
colorless  lamins,  having  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre,  fusible,  sublimable, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Oxidizing  agents  convert  it 
into  phlorone,  C^HgO,,  which  forms  yellow  volatile  needles. 

Beta-orcin  is  obtained  by  dry  distillation  of  nsnic  acid  and  other 
acids  occurring  in  lichens,  e.  ^.,  C^Hj^O^  (everninic  acid)  an  CgH,oO.^  -f-  CO,. 
Colorless  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  melting  at  109O  c.  (228.20 
F.).  The  aqueous  solution  turns  red  when  mixed  with  ammonia  and  ex* 
posed  to  the  air,  and  is  colored  dark  red  by  bleaching  powder. 

Veratrolf  obtained  by  distillation  of  veratrio  acid,  CgH,Q04,  with 
baryta,  is  an  oil  solidifying  at  ISP  G.  (590  F.),  and  boiling  at  2U2O-205O 
C-  (395.6CL401O  F.). 

Thymobydroqulnone,  C,oH„(OH),  =  CJ^^(Cn^)(C^VL^)(OU)^, 
the  only  known  diatomic  phenol  containing  10  atoms  of  carbon,  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  on  thymoquinone,  and  crystallises  in 
limpid,  shining,  four-sided  prisms,  melting  at  139. 50  C.  (283. lO  p.),  and 
subliming  without  decomposition  ;  converted  by  oxidation  into  thymoqui- 
76* 
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none.     Its  methylio  ether  is  a  oonstitnent  of  the  rolatile  oil  of  Arnica 
mfnUana, 

Thymoquinone,  C,0H|,<^^^  (jthymaXT),  is  prodnoed  by  distilling 

thymol  and  canraorol  with  MnO,  and  sulphuric  aoid.     It  orystallises  in 
yeUow  tables,  melts  at  45.50  C.  (113.90  F.)*  and  boils  at  200O  C.  (3920  F.). 


Triatomio  Phenols,  CsH,(OH},. 

Pyrogallol  or  Pyrogalllc  Aoid,  is  prodnoed  by  the  action 
of  heat  on  gallic  (diozysalioylic)  acid :  C^llgO^  ^s  CO,  -|-  CgH^O, ;  also,  to> 
gether  with  gallic  acid,  by  the  action  of  hot  caustic  potash  on  dl-iodceali- 
cylio  acid,  CTH4I.O,.  It  is  oonveniently  prepared  by  heating  a  dried 
aqueous  extract  of  gall-nuts  to  180O.185O  C.  (35(^-3650  F.)  in  an  iron  pot 
covered  with  a  paper  cap ;  it  then  sublimes  and  condenses  on  the  eap  in 
long  flattened  prisms. 

Pyragallol  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ethnr ;  it  melts  at  1150  C. 
(2390  p.),  boils  at  210O  C.  (410O  F.),  and  decomposes  at  250O  C.  (4820  p.), 
giving  off  water,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  metagallic  acid,  QgH^O^ 
Pyrogallol  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  forming  a  solution  which 
quickly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  black ;  this  solution  formi 
a  very  convenient  reagent  for  the  eudiometric  analysis  of  air  (p.  201). 
With  solutions  of  ferrous  salts,  it  produces  a  black-blue  color  ;  with  ferric 
salts  a  red  color.  Pyrogallol  quickly  reduces  gold,  silver,  and  mercury 
from  their  salts,  and  forms,  with  lead  acetate,  a  white  precipitate, 
CeHjOsPbO. 

With  hrmnine  pyrogallol  forms  a  tribromo-deriratiTe,  C|;Br,(OH,)  ;  with 
acetyl  chloride  it  yields  a  triacetyl-deriyatlTe,  CeHg(0€,li,0)„  forming  crys- 
tals slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Phloroglnoln,  C^VLfi^,  Phlorizin,  or  Phloridzin,  €„H^O,q,  a 
crystalline  substance  found  in  the  root-bark  of  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and 
cherry  trees,  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  gluoose  and 
phloretin,  C^H^Oj: 

CflH^Oio    +     H,0    =    CeH„0.    +     CijH^.Oj; 

and  phloretin  heated  with  aqueous  potash  is  resolved  into  phloretio  aoid 
and  phloroglucin : 

^uflifii    +    H,0    =    CjHioO,    +     C,HeO,, 

Phloroglucin  crystallizes  in  large  colorless  prisms  containing  211,0; 
effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  gives  off  all  its  crystallization-water  at 
1000  G. ;  melts  at  230O  C.  (4460  F.),  and  sublimes  without  decomposition. 
It  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Its 
aqueous  soluCion  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate,  and  colored  dark  violet 
by  ferric  chloride. 

Phloroglucin  is  conrerted  by  chlorine  into  di  oh  lor  acetic  acid; 
with  bromine  and  with  nitric  acid  it  forms  tri-substitution  deriratiTes ;  with 

acetyl  chloride  and  benzoyl  chhride  it  yields  the  ethers  C^H,  i  an^Q  1  '^^ 
C,H,i^^«Q,   both  of   which    are    crystalline.      Ite    dibutyril  other, 

\  7      6 

C^H,  i  ^Qp  „  Qv  ,  called  Jilicic  add^  occurs  in  the  root  of  the  male  fern 
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iAsffidtum  IVix  mtu)  as  a  crTBtaliine  Bubetanoe,  which  is  resolved  by  fusion 
with  potash  into  phloroglucin  and  butjric  aoid. 

With  ommofita  phloroglucin  forms  the  basic  compound,  phloramine, 

CgH,<  >7n      9  which  forms  crystalline  salts  with  acids. 


Appendix  to  the  PkenoU — ^Phbhol-dtes. 

Anrln  or  Rosollo  Acid,  C^^HuO,  (or  C^HicOs?).— This  com- 
pound, also  called  Corallin^  is  a  red  coloring  matter,  obtained  by  heating 
phenol  with  oxalic  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxalic  acid  being  then  resolved 
into  CO,  CO,,  and  H,0,  and  the  CO  reacting  with  the  phenol,  as  shown  by 
the  equation : 

3C,H,0    +    2C0    =.    Cj^Hi^O,    +    2H,0 . 

To  obtain  a  pure  product,  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phenol  must 
be  heated  on  a  water-bath,  and  the  oxalic  acid  added  gradually,  waiting 
each  time  till  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  not  using  sufficient  oxalic 
acid  to  attack  all  the  phenol.  The  aurin  thus  obtained  has  exactly  the 
composition  C^qHuOs.* 

A  commercial  dye-stuff,  known  as  aurin,  corallin,  or  peonin,  which 
gives  a  fine  yellow-red  color  to  wool  and  silk,  is  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  but  may  be  purified  by 
treatment  with  aqueous  ammonia,  which  dissolves  the  extraneous  matters, 
leaving  a  residue  of  nearly  pure  aurin. 

The  same  compound  is  obtaintHl  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  rosani- 
line  (p.  876);  and  it  is  reconverted  into  that  base  by  heating  with  ammonia 
in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution. 

C»Hj,0,    +     3NH,    =    C„H„N,    +    3H,0. 

From  this  It  would  appear  that  the  formula  of  rosaniline  should  be 
Cjo^iT^st  whereas,  according  to  Hofmann's  analysis,  its  composition  is 
G^oHf^Ng.  Further  investigation  is  therefore  required  to  clear  up  this 
discrepancy.! 

Aurin  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  red  prisms,  having  a  green  metallic 
lustre.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  unites  with  sulphurous  anhydride, 
forming  gamet-r^  crystals,  (C,qH,^0,),SO,  4-  ^iH,0,  and  forms  crystal- 
line compounds  with  bisulphites  of  alkali-metal,  e,  g.,  C,QH|40,.NaUS0,. 
Bromine  added  to  its  acetic  acid  solution  throws  down  the  compound 
CyHjoBr^O,  in  shining  green  lamins. 

By  reduction  with  zinc-dust  in  alcoholic  solution,  aurin  is  converted 
into  leucaurin,  C|qH|cO„  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  colorless 
prisms,  and  is  reconverted  into  aurin  by  oxidation.  Triacetyl'leucaurin, 
C^Hii(CfRfi)fii,  produced  by  heating  leucaurin  with  acetyl  chloride, 
forms  short  silky  needles,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acetic  acid. 

Pllthaleiiis. — These  are  comiwunds  formed,  with  elimination  of 
water,  by  the  combination  of  phenols  with  phthalic  anhydride,  CgH^O,,  or 

CgHf^QQ^O.     They  contain  the  ketonic  group  CO,  together  with  th« 

*  Dale  and  Sohorlemmer,  Chem.  See.  Journ.,  1878,  484;  and  1877,  vol. IL 
p.  131. 

t  Dale  And  Schorlemmer  observe  thftt,  in  the  analysle  of  organle  ooloring. 
mattem,  the  peroentage  of  hydrogen  le  often  found  too  high. 
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hydfoxyl-groape  of  the  phenols,  and  are  confleqaently  intennediate  in 
character  between  the  phenols  and  ketones.  They  are  all  more  or  leu 
colored,  and  act  as  dye-staffs.  By  hydrpgenation  (action  of  sino-dust  in 
alkaline  sol ation)  they  are  converted  into  phthalins,  colorless  com- 
pounds in  which  the  ketonic  groups  are  converted  into  aJooholic  gronpB, 
C(OH);  e.g., 

CO— C,H^— OH  X(OH)— C,H^— OH 

C,H,<;;  C.H,<^i 

^^O— CjH^— OH  ^S;(OH)--C«H4— OH 

Phenoi-phthaleln.  Phenoi^phthAlin. 

By  oxidation,  the  phthalins  are  reconverted  into  phthaleins. 

Phenol-phthalein,  C^Uj^O^,  is  prepared  by  heating  10  parts  of 
phenol  with  5  parts  of  phthaiic  anhydride  and  4  parts  of  strong  sulphorie 
acid  to  120O  G.  (2480  F.)  for  about  ten  hours,  exhausting  the  product  with 
boiling  water,  dissolving  the  residue  in  dilute  caustic  soda,  and  precipi- 
tating with  acetic  acid  and  a  little  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be  purified 
by  boiling  its  alcoholic  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  and  precipitating 
the  filtrate  with  water.  It  then  separates  as  a  white  or  yellowish-whito 
crystalline  powder,  or  in  trioUuic  crystals,  according  as  the  precipitation 
is  effected  quickly  or  slowly.  It  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  fuchsine-i«d 
color,  and  on  heating  the  alkaline  solution  with  zinc-dust,  it  becooM 
colorless,  from  conversion  of  the  ph thalein  into  ph'enol-phthalin, 
GigHigO^,  which  separates  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  in  white 
prisms.  This  compound  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sola- 
tion,  mixed  with  water,  deposits  an  amorphous  yellowish  substance, 
C^jHiiOj,,  called  phenol-phthalidin,  which  maybe  reconverted  into 
the  phthalln  by  heating  with  water  to  1750  C.  (3470  P.).  By  exposure 
to  the  air,  or  more  quickly,  by  treatment  with  manganese  dioxide,  poUs- 
slum  manganate  or  potassium  ferricyanide,  it  is  converted  into  a  com- 
pound, C^H,404,  isomeric  with  phenol-phthalein,  which  separates  in 
monoclinic  crystals. 

Resorcin-phthalein,  or  Fluorescein,  CJ^ifii^^ 
CO— C,H,— OH 

C^H^^^  \q  ,  prepared  by  heating  resorcin  with  phUialio 

^^CO— C,  H3--OH 
anhydride  to  200O  C.  (3920  F.),  forms  dark-brown  crysUls,  which  disaolre 
in  ammonia,  forming  a  red  solution  with  splendid  green  fluorescence.  On 
adding  bromine  to  its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  tetrabromo- 
resorcin-phthalein,  or  Eosin,  gradually  separates  in  crystals, 
which  may  bo  purified  by  conversion  into  a  potassium-salt  and  predpits- 
tion  with  an  acid.  From  dilute  alcohol  it  separates  in  dull,  flesh-colored 
crystals ;  from  absolute  alcohol  in  red  crystals  containing  1  molecule  of 
alcohol.  Its  potassium-salt, CjoH^Br^Oj^K,,  known  in  commerce  as  '^soluble 
eosin,''  dyes  silk  of  a  fine  rose-color. 

Pyrocatechin-phthalein,  C^H^O^,  formed  by  gently  heating 
pyrocatechln  with  phthaiic  anhydride  and  sulphuric  add,  dissolves  in 
potash-lye  with  a  fine  blue  color.  Hydroqui  none-ph  thalein, 
formed  in  like  manner,  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  brick-red 
color,  in  alkalies  with  violet  color. 

Orcin-phthalein,  C^Hj^Og,  forms  colorless  needles,  dissolving  in 
alkalies  with  dark-red  color,  without  fluorescence. 

Gallein    or    Pyrogallol-phthalein,    C^Hi408  ■» 
C?aHA<^Q    C^H^fOH^' '  produced    by  heating  pyrogallol   with  pUthalic 
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anhydride  to  190^2000  C.  (374O-3920  F.),  forms  a  brown-red  powder  or 
small  crystals,  with  green  surface-color.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  dark- 
red,  in  j)otash-lye  with  fine  blue  color.  By  zinc^ust,  or  by  zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  converted  into  gallin,  C^HjgO,,  which  forms  nearly 
colorless  crystals,  and  is  converted  by  heating  to  200O  C.  (3920  P.),  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  into  ooerulein,  C,oH,oOp  a  blue  dye-stuflf  which 
dissolves  in  alkalies  with  green,  in  aniline  with  splendid  blue  color, 
and  is  reduced  by  zinc-dust  to  coa r  u  1  i  n . 


Normal  Aromatio  Alooliols. 


These  compounds,  formed  by  substitution  of  OH  for  H  in  the  lateral 
chains  of  the  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  benzene,  contain  the  group 
CHjOH,  and  are  therefore  primary  alcohols,  convertible  by  oxidation  into 
aldehydes  and  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon-atoms  as  the 
alcohols  themselves,  and  producible  by  methods  similar  to  those  which 
yield  the  primary  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series,  viz. :  (1)  From  the  hydro- 
carbons by  conversion,  first  into  haloid  derivatives,  such  as  CkH5.CH,C1, 
then  into  acetic  ethers,  and  saponification  of  the  latter  with  caustic  alka- 
lies ;  «.  ^.y 

CJffj.CHj.OCjHjO    +    KOH    =    C,H,O.OK    +    C.Hj.CH-.OH. 
BcDzyl  aoetate.  Benzyl  alcohol. 

(2)  From  the  aldehydes,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  or  by  heating 
with  alcoholic  potash : 

2(C,H..CH0)     +     KOH    =    C,H5.CHs.0H    +    C«H5.C0,K. 
Benzaldehyde.  Benzyl  PotABsium 

alcohol.  benzoate. 

Monatomic  Alcoholt, 

Benxyl  Aloohol,  C,  HgO  as  CgHj.CH^OH,  may  be  prepared  by  the 
methods  just  mentioned,  or  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  benzoic 
or  hippnric  acid.  Its  benioic  ether,  C^ H^O^.C^ H,,  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams. 

Benzyl  alcohol  is  a  colorless,  strongly  refracting,  oily  liquid,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.051  at  14©  C.  (57.20  p.),  and  boiling  at  207©  C. 
(404.60  F.).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
common  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  carbon  bisulphide.  By  oxygen  in 
presence  of  platinum  black,  or  by  nitric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  ben- 
zoic aldehyde;  by  aqueous  chromic  acid,  into  benzoic  acid: 

C^Hj.CHgOH    -I-    0    =a    H,0    -f    CjHj.CHO, 

and  CjHj.CHjOH    -f    0,  =    H,0    +    CeH5.C0(0H), 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  benzyl  chloride,  C^H^Cl. 
Distilled  with  acetic  acid  and  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into 
benzyl  acetate,  C«Hf  (OC,H,0) ,  a  liquid  having  an  odor  of  pears,  and 
boiling  at  210©  C.  (4100  p.).  Benzyl  oxalate,  C,0^(C-HO„  forma 
shining  laminie  melting  at  80O  C.  (1760  p.). 

Alcoholic  benzyl  ethers  are  formed  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with  so- 
lutions of  potash  in  the  corresponding  alcohols.  Methyl  benzylate, 
C,H7.0.CH3,boilsatl68OC.(334.4op.);  ethyl  benzylate,  CtH^.O.CjHj, 
at  1850  C.  (3650F.).    Benzyl-phen vlate,  C^H^.O.C^Hg,  formed  by 
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heating  benzyl  chloride  with  i>ota88iiim  phenate,  CcHL.OK,  melts  at  390  C* 
(102.20 F.),  boilaat  287©  C.  (548.60  F.).  Dibenzyl  ether,  ((\H»),0, 
obtained  bj  heating  benayl  aioohol  with  boric  oxide  [2C.H7(OH) — Hfiws 
(C,Ht),0],  or  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with  water  to  1900  c.  (3740  F.), 
is  an  oU  boiling  above  300O  C.  (5720  F.)- 

CUorchemyl  alcohol  (para),  C^H^Cl.GHjOH,  produced  by  heating  para- 
chlorobenzyl  chloride,  C^U^Cl.CH^Cl,  with  aqneous  ammonia,  forms  long 
needles,  melts  at  660  C.  (150.8O  F.)}  and  boils  without  decomposition.  Other 
haloid  benzyl  alcohols  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Ihranitrobenzyl  alcohol^  C,U4(N02).CH,OH,  produced  by  saponification  of 
paranitrobenzyl  acetate(obtained  by  nitration  of  benzyl  acetate),  is  soluble 
in  hot  water,  and  melts  at  930  C.  (199.4P  F.)* 

Benzyl  hy  drosulph  ide  or  Benzyl  mercaptan,  GgH|- 
CH^H,  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potassium  hydrosulpliide  on 
benzyl  chloride,  is  a  liquid  having  an  alliaceous  odor,  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.058  at  20O  C.  (68©  F.),  and  boiling  at  1940  C.  (381.20  F.).  Its  alcoho- 
lic solution  gives,  with  metallic  salts,  precipitates  consisting  of  benzyl- 
mercaptides,  e.  g,  (C«H^.CH,S)2Hg. 

Benzyl  sulphide,  (CcHj.CH,)^,  formed  by  the  action  of  potassinn 
monosulphide  on  benzyl  chloride,  in  alcoholic  solution,  crystallizes  in 
colorless  needles  melting  at  490  C.  (120.20  F.).  By  oxidation  with  nitric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzyl  oxysulphide,  (CeH^.CH^,80,  which 
is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  melts  at  130O  G.  (2660  F.). 

Benzyl  disnlphide,  (CgH5.CH,)2S„  formed  by  oxidation  of  benzyl 
mercaptan  exposed  to  the  air,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining  scales 
melting  at  660  C.  (150.80  F.).  Nascent  hydrogen  converts  it  into  benzyl 
mercaptan. 

All  these  sulphujr  compounds  of  benzyl  are  decomposed  by  heat. 

Xylyl  Aloobol,*  CgHioO « CjH4<^y»^jj  .— Of  the  three  iso- 
meric modifications  of  this  alcohol  only  the  para-compound  is  known.  It 
is  obtained  from  the  corresponding  aldehyde,  and  from  paraxylyl  chloride, 
GsH4(CH,).CH,Cl,  by  the  methods  above  described.  It  crystallizes  in 
needles,  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  melts  at  590  G.  (138.2P  F.),  and 
boils  at  2170  G.  (422.60  F.).  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  toluic  aldehyde, 
GgH4(CH3).GHO.  By  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  reconverted  into 
xylyl  chloride.  Its  acetic  ether  boils  at  2430  G.  (469.4P  F.).  The  chloride 
treated  with  KHS  and  Kfi  yields  the  compounds  GsH9(SH)  and  (G,H^^. 

Metameric  with  the  xylyl  alcohols  are— (1)  Primaryphenyl-ethyl 
aioohol,  GgHj.GH,.GU,.OH,  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  on 
a  solution  of  alpha-toluic  (phenyl-acetic)  aldehyde,  GqHi.GU^GUO,  dis- 
solved in  aqueous  alcohol.  Golorless  liquid,  boiling  at  2120  G.*(413.60  F.). 
Specific  gravity,  1.0337  at  210  G.  (69.80  F.)  Gonverted  by  gradual  oxi- 
dation into  alpha-toluic  acid.    Its  acetic  ether  boils  at  2240G.  (435.20  F.). 

(2)  Secondary  phenyl-ethyl  alcohol,  G^H^.GHOH.GH,,  pre- 
pared from  bromethyl-benzene,  GsH5.GHBr.GH,  (p.  855),  in  the  same 
manner  as  benzyl  alcohol  from  benzyl  chloride ;  and  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  acetophenone,  GgH^.GO.GH,.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid, 
boiling  at  202Q-203O  G.  (395.60-397.40  F.),  having  a  density  of  1.013,  awl 
reconverted  by  oxidation  into  acetophenone. 

*  Generally  oalled  tolyl  Aioohol  )  but  this  BAme  !■  inappropriate.  If  CUH4(CHa). 
CHsOH  is  to  be  called  /o<yi  alcohol,  then  G.H5.GHtOH  should  by  analocy  he  oalled, 
not    benzyl    alcohol,  but  phenyl    alcohol.     The   true   tolyl   alcohol  is  eresoU 


C»H4<^g2s  meUmerlo  with  benzyl  alcohol,  OHj(^§^  . 
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Phenyl-propyl  Aloohol,  C^HuO  »  CcH5.CH2.CH,.CH3.0H, 
produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  styryi  alcohol  or  cinnamio 
alcohol,  C,H|40,  ia  a  liquid  boiling  at  2350  C.  (455^  F.) .  Secondary  phenyl- 
propyl  alcohol,  C(U5.CUf.CU(0U).CH„  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent 
hycG>ogen  on  ethyl-phenyl  ketone,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  210Q-211O  C. 
(4100-411.80  F.). 

Cymyl  Aloohol,  CioH„0  i=  C,oH„(OH)  «  C,H,i.CH,OH,  also 
called  Cumylic  Alcohol. — ^This  alcohol,  discovered  by  Kraut,  is  produced, 
together  with  cumio  acid,  CjoHiaO,,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
comic  aldehyde : 

2CioHuO    +    KOH    »    CioHuKO,    +     C^flifi . 

It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  2430  C.  (469.40  F.),  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  common  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitric  acid  con- 
verts it  into  cumic  acid.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  it  is  converted 
into  potassium  cumate  and  cymene: 

3CmHhO    +    KOH    «B    CioHuKO,    +    2C^^U^^    +    2H,0. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  converts  it  into  cymyl  chloride,  CigH^Cl. 
Metameric  with  this  compound  is  : 

Benxyl-dimethyl    Carbinol,    or    Phenyl-katabutyl    Alcohol, 

/CH. 
HO— C^CU/CeHj),  obUined,  similarly  to  tertiary  butyl  alcohol,  by  the 

\CH, 
action  of  zinc-methyl  on  phenyl-aoetio  or  «-toluic  chloride,  CjH^.CHj.COCl. 
It  crystallizes  in  long  colorless  needles,  melts  at2(P-220  C.  (68O-71.60F.), 
and  boils  at  220O-230O  C.  (4280-4460  F.). 

Syooceryl  Alcohol,  CigHjoO  =  Ci,H^(OH)  =  C„H„.CH,OH. 
—This  compound,  discovered  by  De  La  Rue  and  Mfiller,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  alcoholic  soda  on  sycooeryl  acetate  (a  crystalline  substance 
extracted  from  the  resin  of  I^cus  rubiginosd),  and  purified  by  precipitation 
with  water  or  by  crystallization  from  common  alcohol.  It  forms  very  thin 
crystals  resembling  caffeine,  and  melting  at  90O  C.  (194P  F.)  to  a  liquid 
heavier  than  water.  It  is  slowly  attacked  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  yielding 
a  crystalline  mass  apparently  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  sycocerio 
acid,  Cj,H,,0„  and  nitrosyooceric  acid,  Ci9H„(NO,)03.  Boiled 
with  dilute  aqueous  chromic  acid,  it  yields  thin  prisms,  probably  of  sy- 
coceric  aldehyde,  Cj^Hg^O.  With  acetyl  chloride,  it  forms  crystal- 
line sycoceryl  acetate: 

CijHa^OH    +    C,HjOa    =    HCl    +    CJ,tH».O.C,H,0 . 

With  benzoic  acid  it  yields,  in  like  manner,  sycoceryl  benzoate, 
CigH^.O.C^H^O,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms  from  solution  in  benzene  or 
chloroform. 

The  resin  of  Fiau  rubiginosOf  an  Australian  plant,  is  resolved  by  treat- 
ment with  alcohol,  into  about  73  per  cent,  ofsycoretin,  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol,  14  per  cent,  of  syooceryl  acetate,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and 
13  per  cent,  of  residue,  consisting  of  caoutchouc,  sand,  and  fragments  of 
bark.  Sycoretin  is  an  amorphous  white  neutral  resin,  very  brittle, 
and  highly  electric  ;  it  melts  in  boiling  water  to  a  thick  liquid  which  floats 
on  the  surface.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  oil 
of  turpentine. 


ALCOHOLS. 


c  Atcakoli. 


B«l)*Tl«ne  aijool.  C,H,.CU(OB)„  appeus  (for  reuona  alKsdr  a»- 
siguvd,  p.  028),  to  bt!  incapable  of  oziBting,  the  reactions  wfaicb  might  be 
eiptiot«d  to  producu  it  leading  in  realitj  to  the  prodootiou  nt  bensaldebjde, 
C,H,.CUO.  ItB  elhen  are  fonnad  bvm  benul  chloride,  C;H,.CfICl,  (p. 
(854)  bj  the  action  of  iodliuo  alcoholates,  or  of  the  salts  of  organic  acida. 
The  dimakslU,  eilter,  C,H,.CH(OCH,)„  boiU  at  208°  C.  (406.43  F.)  ;  Ui« 
dielhi/lie  tUier,  C,H,.CU(OC,HJi  at  2220  C.  (431.6°  F.).  The  acttic  ttJter, 
C,H,.CH(O.C,ILU)„  ifl  cryatalline  ;  melta  at  360  C.  (3(i.8Q  F.),  and  boil* 
at  ikP  C.  (374°  F.),  being  reBoIved  at  the  sams  time  into  braiuMefafda 
ftud  acetic  anhj'dride. 

X7lylM»01yool(pai-a),CiH,<;^^';^^,  obtained  by  heaUag  p»r». 
xylylene  bromide  or  dibromoparaiylene,  C,H,(CH,Br)„  with  water  to  170O- 
18(P  C.  (3380-3560  F.),  nryafjilU.ea  in  qolorless  Dp^dlee  melting  at  1V3Q- 
U30  C.  (233.6Ci-239.40P.),  eaail/Buluble  in  water,  oonrerted  by  oxidi- 
■ing  agenta  into  terephthalio  acid.  Its  diaoetio  eUker,  C^H,(CHrO(^H,0)„ 
melts  at  410  c.  (116.60  F.)- 


The  following  oompounds  have  the  hydrozyl  groups,  partly  jn  the  prtn- 
oipal,  partly  In  the  lateral  ahains,  and  are  therefore  both  alcohol*  and 

phuQula. 

8«UBfliilii,  C,R,0,  —  C,H,(OB)— CB,OH,  or  Onta-oxgbaayl  Cental,  i» 
formed  by  tiie  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  salicylic  aldehyde,  C,H,(OH)- 
CHO  :  and  by  deoooi position  of  salicin,  C,,H„Ot  (a  bitter  anbatance  fonnd 
In  willow  and  poplar  bark),  under  the  inilneDoe  of  """'f'"  or  synaptua, 
the  ferment  of  sweet  almonds. 

CisH,,0,    +     H,0    «    C,H.-0,    +     <XH,0-- 
BailolB.  afuooH.  SiiiSget^ 

Saligenin  forms  colorleas,  nacreouB  scales,  freely  soluble  in  wat^,  aloo- 

hoi,  and  ether.     It  melu  at  82°  C.  (179.6°  F.),  and  deoompoaas  at  aboat 

lOOO.     Dilate  acids  at  boiling  beat  oon vert  it  into  saliretin,  C,II/),  a 

resinons   substance  differing   from  saligenin   by  the   elementa  of  water. 

The  same   substance  is  produced   directly  from  salicin   by  boiling  with 

dilute  acids.     Hanv  oxidizing  agents,  as  chromic  acid  and  silver  oxide, 

lalicylio  aldohyde  and  salicylic  acid ;  this  ghowi 

land.     The  aqueous  solution  of  saligunin  gives  a 

Ith  ferrio  salts. 

f  laligema,  vii.,  (J,H,aO,  and  CjH,Cl,0„  are  ob- 
ynaptase  on  the  corresponding  cnloroeaUcin. 

MethTl-p<mioxrb«i»yl  Aloobol,  C,H„0,  ■* 
Lred  from  anisaldehyde  (p.  918),  in  the  aame 
I  from  benialdehyde.  It  srystalllEee  In  oolorlcas 
int  odor  and  bnrning  taste  ;  melts  at  2SO  C.  (1T> 
nposed  at  268.80  C.  (497.80  F.).  By  ozidinng 
o  anisaldehyde  and  anisic  acid ;  by  hydroahlorl« 
Ide,  C,H,{OCH^.CH,Cl. 
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VaniUio,  or  Meth7l-<>rotooateoliaio  Alcohol,  C.H|(.0.  b 

CgH^r-OH         y  obtained  bj  the  action  of  aodium-amalgam  on  an  aqneoiu 

\CH,.OH 
solution  of  vanillin  (9.  v.),  forma  colorless  prismatic  crystals,  melting  at 
1030-10^0  C.  (217.40-2210  F.)»  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Piperonylio,  or   Methene-protocatachuio   Aloohol,   Cfifi^  s 

/^^*^CH 
CfH.— (V^      '  ,  obtained  in  like  manner  from  piperonal  (a,  o.)i  forms 

\CHpH 
long  colorless  prisms,  melting  at  570  C.  (134.6^  F.),  sparingly  soluble  in 
oold,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  verjr  soluble  in  alcohol. 


A  triatomio  aloohol  called  Styoerin,  or  Plienyl-glyoerbi, 
C,Hi,0,  =  CeH5.CH(0H),CH(0H).CH,0H,  formed  by  heating  the  corre- 
sponding dibromhydrin,  CeHs.CHBr.CHBr.CHJOH,  with  water  to  lOOO  for 
24  hours,  is  a  light  yellow  gummy  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  The  dihromhydrin^  obtained  by  direct  combination  of  bromine 
with  styryl  aloohol,  forms  large  colorless  shining  plat««  or  sl<^der  needles, 
melting  at  7^  C.  (166.20  F.).  The  tribromhydrin,  C,H,Br,  b  C.Hj. 
CHBr.CHBr.CH^r,  obtained  by  treating  the  dibromhydrin  with  excess  of 
concentrated  hydrobromio  add,  forms  shining  needles  melting  at  1240  C. 
(256.20  F.). 


2.  Unsatubatbd  AiiCoholb  and  Phenols  : 

Clnnyl  Aloohol,  Styryl  Alcohol,  or  Styrone,  CfHjoOssC^H^OH,  or 
C0H^CH__CH.CU2OH,  is  obtained  by  heating  sty racin  or  cinnyl  cinnamate, 
C9H,(0C9H,0)  (a  compound  contained  in  liquid  storax  and  in  balsam  of 
Peru),  with  caustic  alkalies.  It  crystallizes  in  soft  silky  needles,  having 
a  sweet  taste  and  an  odor  of  hyacinths,  melting  at  330  C.  (91. 40  F.),  and 
volatilizing,  without  decomposition,  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  mode- 
rately soluble  in  water,  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  oxidizing  agents 
it  is  converted  into  cinnamio  aldehyde,  CgH^O,  and  cinnamic 
acid,  C^HgO,,  being  related  to  those  compounds  in  the  same  manner  as 
ethyl  alcohol  to  acetic  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid.  With  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  it  forms  a  sulpho-aoid,  CgHioSO.,  the  barium-salt  of  which  is  soluble 
in  water.  It  unites  directly  with  2  atoms  of  bromine,  forming  stycerio 
dibromhydrin,  GgH,oBrgO,  described  above. 

Allyl  Phenol,  or  Anol,  C,H,oO  =  C,H^(0H)(C,H5),  formed  by  fusing 
anisaldehyde  (p.  918)  with  potash,  crystallizes  in  shining  laminn,  melt- 
ing at  920  c.  (197.60  F.),  and  decomposing  when  distilled. 

Methyl-ally  1  Phenol,  Anethol,  or  AnlBO-oamphor,  C,oH|,0  as 
C«H4(OCH,)(C|H5),  is  a  constituent  of  the  volatile  oils  of  anise,  fennel, 
and  tarragon,  and  separates  therefrom  on  cooling  in  soft  shining  scales, 
melting  at  20O  C.  (68O  F.),  and  boiling  at  225©  C.  (437©  F.).  By  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  anisic  acids.  On 
heating  it  with  hydriodio  acid,  the  methyl  group  is  separated,  and  the 
mass  becomes  resinized. 

Bngenol,  C,oH„Oj  ==  C,H,(0H)(0CH,)(CjH5),  (Eugenic,  or  Caryophylli* 
acid),  occurs  in  oil  of  cloves  (from  the  flowers  of  Caryophyllus  aromaticus), 
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in  oil  of  pimento  (from  Myrtua  pimento},  and  a  few  other  volatile  crils,  and 
may  be  obtained  therefrom  bj  solution  in  potash,  filtration,  and  precipi- 
tation by  earbonio  add.  It  is  a  colorless,  aromatic  liquid,  of  sp.  gr. 
1.0779  at  OO,  boiling  at  247.50  C.  (477.60  p.),  soluble  in  alcohol.  Ferric 
chloride  colors  the  solution  blue.  Eugenol,  heated  with  hydriodic  acid, 
gives  off  methyl  iodide.  By  fusion  with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  aoeiio 
acid  and  protocatechuic  acid,  C0U,(OH)2.(X),H.  These  reactions  determine 
its  constitution. 

Eugenol  dissolves  in  soda-lye,  forming  sodinm-engenol — C«H,(C,Hc) 
(ONa)(OCHi|),  which  is  converted  by  methyl  iodide  into  methyl-engenol, 
C,H,(C.H5)(OCIis)„  which,  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture, 
yields  dimethyl-protocatechuic  acid,  C,H,(0CH2),.C0,H.  In  like  manner 
are  formed  ethyl-eugenol,  propyl -eugenol,  eto. 

Coniferyl  alcohol,  C,oHi^O,«C,H,(OH)(OCHj).C,H40H,  is  formed  hy 
the  decomposition  of  conifenn  (see  Glucosiobs)  under  the  influence  cf 
emulsin.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  prisms,  melting  at  74<^750  C.  (165.20- 
1670  F.)  ;  is  insoluble  in  cold  wator,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily 
in  ether  and  in  alkalies.  Dilute  acids  convert  it  into  a  resinous  polyme- 
ride.    By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  vanillin  (p.  919). 

Cholestorln,  C^qH^^O,  a  product  of  the  aninutl  organism,  is  homologOQi 
with  cinnyl  alcohol,  and  has  the  characters  of  a  monatomic  alcohol.  It  is 
found  in  small  quantity  in  various  parts  of  the  animal  system,  as  in  the 
bile,  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  the  blood  :  it  forms  the  chief  ingredient  of 
biliary  cafadif  from  which  it  is  easily  extracted  by  boiling  the  powdered 
gall-stones  in  strong  alcohol,  and  filtering  the  solution  while  hot ;  on  cool- 
ing, the  cholesterin  crystallizes  in  brilliant  colorless  plates.  It  is  a  fatty 
substance,  insoluble  in  water,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  ;  It  is  freely  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether,  also  in  chloroform,  and  crystallizes  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  in  beautiful  white  lamins  having  a  mother-of-pearl 
lustre.  It  melts  at  137°  C.  (278.60  F.),  and  sublimes  at  200O  c.  (3920  p.). 
On  adding  a  solution  of  cholesterin  in  chloroform  to  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
the  chloroform  becomes  purple-red,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  below  it  ex- 
hibits a  greenish-yellow  fluorescence :  the  red  chloroform  solution  evaporated 
in  a  porcelain  capsule  turns  blue,  green,  and  finally  yellow. 

Heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  up  water,  and  yields  a  resi- 
nous hydrocarbon,  C^H^,.  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  cholesteric  acid, 
CgHjoOj,  together  with  other  products.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  it 
forms  substitution-products.  Heated  to  200O  C.  (392©  P.)  with  acetic, 
butyric,  benzoic,  and  stearic  acids,  it  forms  compound  ethers.  The  acetate 
and  stearate  crystallizes  in  needles,  the  former  melting  at  920  C.  (197.6^ 
P.),  the  latter  at  200O  C.  (3920  p.).  The  henzoate  forms  thick  prisms,  melt- 
ing at  1250-1300  c.  (2570^2060  P.).  With  PClj,  or  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yields  the  chloride,  C^H^sCl,  which*  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  is 
converted  by  ammonia  into  diolesteraminef  C^iL^.l^VL^» 

Isocholesterin,  C«H4,0,  occurs,  together  with  cholesterin,  in  the 
grease  of  sheep's  wool,  and  may  be  separated  by  saponifying  the  fat,  heat- 
ing the  mixture  of  cholesterin  and  isocholesterin  thus  obtained  with  ben- 
zoic acid,  whereby  they  are  converted  into  benzoic  ethers,  and  crystallizing 
these  compounds  from  common  ether,  the  cholesteryl  b^zoate  seimrating 
in  thick  tabular  crystals,  the  isocholesteryl  henzoate  in  slender  needles, 
and  from  the  latter  the  isocholesterin  may  be  obtained  by  heating  with 
alcoholic  potash.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  or  acetone  in  slender  needles, 
melting  at  137CX-1380  C.  (278.60-280.20  p.).  It  does  not  give  any  color  re- 
action with  chloroform  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  other  respecte  it  reacts 
like  cholesterin.    Its  benzoic  ether  melts  at  190O-191OC.  (374P-376.80F.). 
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AROMATIC  ALDSH7DE8. 

1.  ALDBHTDBB  AMALOOOUS  TO  MONATOMIC  ACIDS. 

Four  aldehydes  are  known,  belonging  to  the  series  C^Hj^^O,  analogous 
to  benioic  acid  and  its  homolognes,  yix. : 

Benxoio  Aldehyde,  C^HcO 

Toluic  Aldehyde,  CgHgO 

Camio  Aldehyde,  CiqU^O 

Byoooerylic  Aldehyde,  C|,H^O . 

These  aldehydes  exhibit  the  same  general  reactions  as  those  of  the  fatty 
series,  and  are  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

Bensoic  Aldehyde,  Bensaldehyde,  or  Bitter-al- 
mond oil,  GtH^O  SB  C«H(.CHO  s  CtHjO.H,  is  produced— 1.  By  the 
oxidation  of  benzyl  alcohol.  2.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
chloride  or  cyanide  of  benzyl : 

CjHj.COCl    +    Hg    »    HCl    +    C.Hj.CHO. 

3.  By  heating  benzal  chloride,  C^Hg.CHCl,,  with  water  to  13(0-1400  C. 
(2660-2840  F.).  4.  By  heating  benzyl  chloride,  C,H(.CH,C1,  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  lead  nitrate.  5.  By  the  oxidation  of  amygdalln  with 
nitric  acid.  6.  By  digesting  bitter  almonds  with  water  for  five  or  six 
hourd  at  300^00  C.  (8GO-104O  F.).  The  synaptase  present  then  acts  as 
a  ferment  on  the  amygdaiin,  converting  it  into  glucose,  benzoic  aldehyde, 
and  hydrocyanic  acid  (see  Glucosidbs). 

7.  Benzoic  aldehyde  is  formed,  together  with  many  other  products,  by 
the  action  of  a  mixture  of  manganese  dioxide  and  sulphuric  acid  on  albu- 
min, fibrin,  casein,  and  gelatin. 

Pura  benzoic  aldehyde  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  of  great  refractive 
power,  and  peculiar,  very  agreeable  odor;  its  density  is  1.050  at  150  C. 
(590  F.),  and  its  boiling  point  180OC.  (35GO  P.)  :  it  is  soluble  in  about  30 
parts  of  water,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
Exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  crys- 
tallised benzoic  acid.  Heated  with  solid  potcusium  hydroxide^  it  gives  off 
hydrogen,  and  yields  potassium  benzoate.  With  the  cdkaline  bisulphites  it 
forms  beautiful  crystalline  compounds.  The  vapor  of  the  oil  is  inflam- 
mable, and  bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  much  smoke* 

Benzoic  aldehyde,  treated  with  sodium  amalgam^  is  converted  into  benzyl 
alcohol,  CfHfO.  With  phosphorus  pentachloride  it  yields  benzal  chloride, 
C<|HgClj| ! 

CeHj.CHO    +    FClj    «    PCI,0    +    C.H^.CHCl,. 

Ammonia  converts  it  into  hydrobenzamide,  a  white  cr3rstalline 
neutral  body,  which,  when  boiled  with  aqueous  potash,  is  converted  into 
an  isomeric  basic  compound  called  a  m  a  r  i  n  e : 

3C,H.O    +    2NH,    s    (C,H,),N,    +    3H,0 

All  the  aromatic  aldehydes  act  with  ammonia  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
are  thereby  distinguished  from  the  fatty  aldehydes. 

Amarine  and  hydrobenzamide  yield  by  dry  distillation  an  isomeric  base, 
C,|H„N„  called  lophine,  which  crystallizes  in  long,  sparingly  soluble 
needles,  melting  at  290O  C.  (5540  p.),  and  unites  with  acids,  forming 
erystaUine  salts. 
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TolQio    Aldehyde,   PbHsO  «=  C6H4<^2b  ^^  '  ^>'  ^  prodnced 

by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  calcium-salts  of /Nzra-toluic  and  formic  acida. 
The  oilj  distillate  agitated  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  forms  a  crjstalliiie 
compound,  which,  when  distilled  with  sodium  carbonate,  yields  the  aide- 
hyde,  as  an  oil  having  a  peppery  odor,  and  boiling  at  204P  C.  (399.2^  p.). 
On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  para-toluic  acid, 
CgHgOf.  With  alcoholic  potash  it  forms  potassium  para-toluato  and  para- 
xylyl  alcohol : 

eCgHgO    +     KOH    =:    CsHtKO,    +    CgHujO. 

Cnmic  Aldehyde,  CioH^O  =  C«H4<^^  (1  :  4),  exists,  to- 
gether with  cymene,  CjoUj^,  in  the  essential  oil  of  cumin,  and  in  thAt  of 
water-hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa),  and  may  be  obtained  by  agitating  either  of 
these  oils  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  which  takes  up  the  oumic  aldehyde, 
but  not  the  cymene,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  from  which  the 
aldehyde  may  be  separated  by  distillation  with  potash.  Cumio  aldehyde 
is  a  colorless  or  slightly  yellow  liquid  having  a  powerful  odor,  and  boiling 
at  2370  G.  (458.60  p.).  It  is  easily  oxidized  in  the  air,  so  that  it  muat  be 
distilled  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  converted  into  comic 
acid,  C||,Hj,0^  by  oxidation,  and  by  alcoholic  potash  into  potassium  cumato 
and  oymyl  alcohol,  CioHj^O. 

Byoocerylic  Aldehyde,  GigH^gO,  is  produced  in  thin  prisms  by  oxi- 
dizing sycoceryi  alcohol  with  aqueous  chromic  acid. 


dnanunlc  Aldehyde,  G^HgO. — ^This  compound,  which  is  the  only 
known  member  of  the  series  of  aldehydes  CJ^f^^ifiy  constitutes  the  es- 
sential part  of  the  volatile  oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia,  which  are  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  different  trees  of  the  genus  Cinnamomum,  order 
Zauracecv— viz.,  oil  of  cinnamon  from  Ceylon  cinnamon,  and  oil  of  cassia 
from  Chinese  cinnamon.  The  aldehyde  may  be  separated  from  these  oils 
by  means  of  acid  potassium  sulphite.  It  is  produced  artificially  by  oxi- 
dation of  styryl  alcohol ;  by  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  cinnamateand 
formate  of  calcium,  and  by  saturating  a  mixture  of  benzaldehyde  and 
acetaldehyde  with  hydrochloric  acid : 

C,H6.CH0    +     CHj.CHO    =    H,0    -f    CjHs.CHZlCH.COH . 

This  last  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  formation  of  crotonio  aldehyde  by 
condensation  of  acetaldehyde  (p.  691). 

Cinnamic  aldehyde  is  a  colorless  oil,  rather  heavier  than  water.  It 
may  be  distilled  without  alteration  in  a  vacuum,  or  with  de-aerated  water, 
but  absorbs  oxygen  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  passes  into  cin- 
namic acid.  When  fused  with  potash,  it  forms  potassium  oinnamate, 
and  gives  off  hydrogen  :  C^HgO  +  KOH  ==  C^.KO,  +  H,.  Ammonia  gsa 
converts  it  into  hydrodnnamide :  SCgH^O  +  2NH,  =:  (CgH8),N,  -f  3H,0. 


2.    ALDBHTDBS  AVALOOOUS   TO  DIATOMIC   AlTD  MONOBASIC  ACIDS* 

SaUoyUo  Aldehyde,  or  SaUoyUl,  C,H,0,  =  C,H,<^2q  ,  (1  :  2), 
Oxybenzaldekyde^  formerly  called  SdUcylous  J>ciJ.— This  oompound  occurs 
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in  herbaoeouB  Spirsas,  especiallj  in  the  flowers  of  meadow-sweet  {Spiraa 
ulmaria).  It  is  formed  artificiallj  bj  oxidizing  saligeninyC«H4(0H).CH/)H 
(p.  912),  or  its  gluoosideSy  salicin  and  popuiin  (see  Glucosidbb),  and,  to- 
gether with  the  isomeric  para-oompound,  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on 
an  alkaline  solution  of  phenol : 

C,H4(0H)    +     CHCl,    +     H,0    =     3Ha    +     CeH^(OH).CHO . 

This  last  reaction  affords  the  easiest  method  of  preparing  salioylal.  Chlo- 
roform (3  parts)  is  gradually  added,  with  agitation,  to  a  solution  of  phenol 
(2  parts)  and  sodium  hydroxide  (4  parts)  in  6-7  parts  of  water  at  5<P- 
6(P  C.  (122^1400  P.),  in  a  vessel  with  reversed  condenser  ;  and  a  quan- 
tity of  water  is  added,  sufficient  to  form  (after  heating  to  60O  C.  [14(P  F.] 
for  half  an  hour)  a  clear  red-brown  liquid,  which  is  to  be  kept  boiling 
for  two  hours,  then  acidulated  and  distilled.  Salicylal  and  phenol  then 
pass  over,  while  para-oxybeiizaldehyde  remains  behind.  The  distillate  is 
shaken  with  ether,  and  the  salicylic  aldehyde  is  separated  from  the  ethe- 
real solution  by  agitation  with  acid  sodium  sulphite. 

Salicylal  is  a  thin,  colorless,  fragrant  oil,  acquiring  a  red  tint  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.1725  at  150  C.  (590  F.), 
solidifies  at  — 2UO  C.  (^4P  F.),  boils  at  I960  C.  (384.80  F.),  and  boms 
with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  Water  dissolves  a  perceptible  quantity  of 
salicylal,  acquiring  its  fragrant  odor,  and  the  property  (likewise  exhibited 
by  salicylic  acid)  of  producing  a  deep- violet  color  with  ferric  salts.  Alco- 
hol and  ether  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions. 

Salioylal  is  oxidized  to  salicylic  acid  by  boiling  with  ouprio  oxide  in 
alkaline  solution,  partly  also  by  potassium  dichnnnate  and  sulphuric  acid ; 
it  likewise  reduces  silver  oxide.  When  heated  with  potassium  hydroxide 
it  is  converted  into  potassium  salicylate,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen : 

C^HgO,    +     KOH     «    CtHjKO,    +     H,. 

By  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  saligenin,  C, H,0, ;  by  am- 
monia into  hydrosalicylamide: 

3C,HeO,    4-     SINH,    =     3H,0    -f     CaH„0,N, . 

Salicylal  is  attacked  by  chlorine  and  bromine,  forming  CfH^ClO,  and 
CjU^BrO,,  both  of  which  are  crystalline  bodies,  having  acid  properties. 
With  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  it  forms  nitrosalicyl  al,  C^H5(N0,)0^ 
which  is  also  crystallizable,  and  forms  crystallizable  salts.  With  PCl^,  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  salicylal  forms  orthoxybenzal  chloride, 
C,H4(0H).CHC1„  crystallizing  in  prisms,  and  melting  at  820  c.  (179.60 
F.);  and  when  heated  with  PCl^,  it  yields  orthochlorobenzal 
chloride,  CeH^Cl.CHClj,  a  liquid  boiling  at  227O-230O  C.(440.6Q-44GO 
F.),  and  isomeric  with  parachlorobenzal  chloride  from  toluene  (p.  854). 

Salicylal  dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  crystalline  compounds,  formerly 
called  salicylites.  The  potassium  compound,  C||H4(0K).CU0,  forms  square 
plates,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  decomposing  quickly 
when  exposed  in  the  moist  state  to  the  air. 

Methyl-salicylal,  C,H4(0CH3).CH0,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
methyl  iodide  on  potassium  salicylal,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  2380  c. 
(460.4P  F.).  Ethyl -salioylal,  prepared  in  like  manner,  boils  at 
2480C.  t478.4CF.). 

Acetyl-salicylal,  C,H,0,  =  C,H4(0CaH,0).CH0,  metameric  with 
ooumaric  acid  (9.  v.),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  on  sodium- 
salicylal  at  ordinary  temperatures:  C.H/ONa).CHO  +  (C,H,0)aO  = 
CjHjO.ONa  +  CeH4(0Cj,H,0).CH0.    The  acetic  oxide  is  added  to  an  equiva- 
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lent  quantity  of  i>owdered  anhjdrons  sodiam-salipylal  snsi>ended  in  pure 
dry  ether,  and  after  the  whole  has  stood  for  twenty-four  hours,  the  ethe- 
real liquid  is  filtered  off  from  the  sodium  aoetate,  then  evaporated,  and  the 
crystalline  cake  which  separates  on  cooling  is  purified  by  pressure  between 
bibulous  paper,  and  crystallization  from  lUcohol.  Acetosalicylal  thus  pre- 
pared melts  at  370  C.  (98.60  F.)»  boilB  at  about  253^  C.  (487.4P  F.),  and 
distils  without  decomposition.  It  forms  definite  compounds  with  alkaline 
bisulphites.  It  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  with  formation  of 
potassium  acetate  and  potaasium-salicylal : 

C,H4(C,H,0)0.CH0  -h  2K0H  =  C^H^KO-CHO  +  C,H,KO,  +  H,0 . 

Acetosalicylal  likewise  unites  directly  with  acetic  oxide. 

If  the  product  of  the  action  of  acetic  oxide  on  salicylal,  instead  of  being 
treated  in  the  manner  above  described,  be  poured  into  water  after  a  few 
minutes'  boiling,  an  oily  liquid  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  sodium  acetate 
renudns  in  solution  ;  and  on  distilling  this  oil,  and  collecting  apart  that 
which  passes  over  after  the  temperature  has  risen  to  290O  G.  (564P  P.),  a 
crystalline  substance  is  obtaineid,  having  the  composition  of  aeeUuali^al 
minus  one  molecule  of  water :  this  substance  is  identical  in  every  re8i>ect  with 
coumarin  or  coumaric  anhydride,*  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the  Tonka 
bean  (see  Coumabic  Acid). 

ParaozybenBaldehyde,  CeH4(0H).CH0  (1 : 4),  is  produced  together 
with  salicylic  aldehyde,  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  phenol  dissolved 
in  caustic  soda  (p.  917),  and  may  be  extracted  by  ether  from  the  filtered 
residue  of  the  distillation,  and  purified  by  recrystallization  from  water. 
It  forms  stellate  groups  of  slender  needles  ;  melts  at  115Q-1160  C.  (239^ 
240.8^  F.);  sublimes  without  decompoBition,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
more  readily  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Ferric  chloride 
colors  its  solution  dingy  violet.  It  forms  easily  soluble  compounds  with 
alkaline  bisulphites. 

Anlsaldehyde  or  Methyl-paraoaybensaldehyde,  C^H4(0(;H),. 
CHO,  isomeric  with  methyl-salicylal,  is  formed,  together  with  anisic  acid, 
by  oxidation  of  anisic  alcohol,  CgHj^O,,  in  contact  with  platinum  black ; 
also  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  the  volatile  oils  of 
anise,  fennel,  and  tarragon,  which  contain  anethol,  C,qHi,0.  The  product 
of  the  oxidation  is  shaken  up  with  the  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  the  re- 
sulting crystalline  compound  is  decomposed  by  solution  of  sodium  car* 
bonate. 

Anlsaldehyde  is  a  colorless  oil,  having  an  aromatic  odor  and  burning 
taste,  a  density  of  1.123  at  150  C.  (590  F.),  and  boiling  at  2480  c. 
(478.4P  F.).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aU  proportions 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  anisic  acid,  GgH^Og ; 
by  nascent  hydrogen  Into  anisic  alcohol,  CgHioO, ;  and  forms  crystalline 
compounds  with  alkaline  bisulphites.  Ammonia  converts  it  into  anishy- 
dramide,  C24H^O,N2.  By  alcoholic  potash  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same 
manner  as  benzoic  aldehyde,  yielding  potassium  anisate  and  aniaic  alco- 
hol: 

2C8H80,    -f    KOH    =    CJsH^KO,    +    C,HioO,, 
*  P  e  r  k  i  n ,  Ohem.  Soo.  Journ.,  1866,  p.  ISL 
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3.   ALDBHTDB8  ASALOGOUB  TO  X0V0BA8IC  AKD  TRIATOMIC  ACIDB. 

I>lozybensalde]iyde  or  Protooatechtiic  Aldehyde,  C^H^O^  as 
C,H,(OH),CHO  (CHO  :  OH  :  OH  :  =  1  :  3  :  4),  produced  by  the  acUon  of 
chloroform  on  an  alkaline  eolation  of  pyrocatechin  : 

C,H4(0H),    +     CHCl,    +    H,0    «    CeH,(OH),.CHO    +    3Ha ; 

also  by  boiling  dichloropiperonal  with  water,  and  by  heating  vanillin  or 
piperonal  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  200O  C.  (3920  F.).  Flat  shin- 
ing crystals,  melting  at  15(P  C.  (302P  F.)»  easily  soluble  in  water.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  colored  deep  green  by  ferric  chloride ;  by  fusion  with 
potash,  the  aldehyde  is  converted  into  protocatechuic  acid. 

Vanfllln,  GgHgO,ssC,H,(OH)(OCH3).CHO,  Methyl-protocatechuic  Aide- 
hifde^  is  the  odoriferous  principle  of  vanilla  (the  fruit  of  Vanilla  aromatica), 
in  which  it  exists  to  the  amount  of  about  2  per  cent.  It  is  produced  artifi- 
cially from  coniferin,  Ci^H^^Og,  a  glucoside  occurring  in  the  cambial 
secretion  of  all  coniferous  plants,  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture ; 
or  the  coniferin  may  be  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  by  the  ac- 
tion of  emulsin,  into  glucose  and  ooniferyl  alcohol  (p.  914)  : 

C,.HaO,    +     H,0    =    C,Hi,0,    +     CioH„0, » 

and  the  ooniferyl  alcohol  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture.  Vanillin  is 
also  produced  (similarly  to  protocatechuic  aldehyde)  by  the  action  of 
chloroform  on  an  alkaline  solution  of  guaiaool  (methyl  pyrocatechin,  p. 
518). 

Vanillin  crystallizes  in  stellate  groups  of  colorless  needles,  melts  at  SQO^ 
810  C.  (170Q-177.8O  F.),  and  sublimes  when  cautiously  heated  ;  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  bases.  When  boiled  with  dilute  hy- 
drocliloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  methyl  chloride  and  protocatechuic 
aldehyde ;  and  when  fused  with  potash,  it  is  converted,  by  oxidation  of 
the  aldehyde-group  CHO,  and  separation  of  the  methyl-group  into  proto- 
catechuic acid.  Bromine  converts  it  into  bromovanillin,  CgH, BrO„ 
which  crystallizes  in  yellowish  lamina  melting  at  1610  C.  (321.8^  F.). 

Dimethyl-protocatechuio  Aldehyde,  or  Methyl-vanillin, 
C«H,(OCH,),.CHO, and  Ethyl-methyl-protocateohuio  Aldehyde, 
or  Ethyl-vanillin,  C,H,(0CH8)(0C,Hj).CH0,  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  methyl  iodide  or  ethyl  iodide  on  potassium-vanillin.  Both  crystallize 
in  colorless  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  easily 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  former  melts  at  16Q.20O  c.  (59Q-^80  F.),  and 
boils  at  2850  C.  (5450  F.)  ;  the  latter  melts  at  64Pl-650  C.  (147.20l.149O 
F.),  and  easily  sublimes. 

Piperonal,  CgH^O,  =  CHj<;^>C,H5— CHO,  Methene-protocaieckuic  Al- 
dehyde, is  obtained  l^  distilling  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  piperate 
with  potassium  permanganate,  and  agitating  the  distillate  with  ether.  It 
forms  long,  colorless,  shining  crystals,  having  a  very  pleasant  odor ;  melts 
at  370  C.  (98.60  F.),  boils  at  263©  C.  (605.4P  F.)  ;  dissolves  sparingly  in 
cold,  more  freely  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  unites  with 
acid  sulphites  of  alkali-metal.  Heated  with  3  mol.  PCI5,  it  yields  liquid 
dichloropiperonal  chloride,  C8H4CI4OJ,  which  is  resolved  by  cold  water  into 

hydrochloric  acid  and  dichloropiperonal,  (^  H^CljO,  =  CCl,<^]^CftHj— 
CHO,  and  by  boiling  with  water  into  CO,  ^1  p^otocalechuic  aldehyde. 
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4.    ALDBHTDBB  AVALOGOUB  TO  BIBAfllO  ACIDS. 

FhthaUo  Aldehyde,  C^Ufi^ »  C,H«(GHO),  (1  :  2),  is  foniied  hj  treat- 

ing  phthaljl  chloride,  CgH^OjCl,,  with  sine  aad  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by 
disaolving  magnesium  in  a  oool«d  solution  of  phthalyl  chloride,  and  may 
be  extracted  by  neutraliiing  the  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  and  agi- 
tating with  ether.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  small  colorless  rhom- 
bic tables,  melts  at  650,  and  sublimes  when  cautiously  heated ;  dissolTei 
sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and 
ether. 

Terephthalio  Aldehyde  (1  :  4)  is  formed  by  prolonged  boiling  of 
toUylene  chloride  (p.  856)  with  water  (20  parts)  and  lead  nitrate  (1  part), 
and  subsequent  distillation.  Crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  melting  at 
114P-1150  C.  (237.2Q-2390  F.). 

Both  these  aldehydes  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  boiling 
water,  easily  in  alcohol ;  the  ortho-compound  is  moderately  soluble,  the 
para-compound  easily  soluble  in  ether.  Both  form  crystalline  compounds 
with  acid  sodium  sulphite. 


Tlie  aromatic  ketones  may  contain  either  two  aromatic  alcohol-radicles 
(phenyl  and  its  homologues),  or  one  aromatic  radicle  and  one  alcohol- 
radicle  (methyl,  etc.)  belonging  to  the  fatty  series.  The  latter  only  will 
be  noticed  in  this  place,  the  former  in  connection  with  the  dlphenyl-com- 
pounds. 

Phenyl-methyl  Ketone  or  Aoetophenone,  C,H^.CO.CH^  is  formM 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  benzoate  and  acetate  of  calcium,  or  by  the  action 
of  zinc-methyl  on  benzoyl  chloride : 

2(C,H5.C0.C1)     +    Zn(CH,),    »    Zn(n,    +    2(CJtlyCO.CE^ . 

It  crystallizes  in  large  lamins  melting  at  140  G.  (57.20  F.),  is  oon verted 
by  nascent  hydrogen  into  phenyl-ethyl  alcohol  (p.  910),  and  resolved  by 
oxidation  with  chromic  acid  into  benzoic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Phenyl-ethyl  Ketone  or  Proplophenone,  CbHj.CO.CsH^,  from  ben- 
zoate and  propionate  of  calcium,  and  by  the  action  of  zino-ethyl  on  ben- 
zoyl chloride,  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  2080.2100  C.  (406.4Pu410O  p.),  is 
converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  secondary  phenyl-propyl  aloohol^  and 
resolved  by  chromic  acid  into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids. 

Phenyl-propyl  Ketone  and  Phenyl-isopropyl  Ketone,  C^H^.CO. 

GgUf,  are  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  benzoate  and  butyrate 
or  isobutyrate  respectively.  The  former  boils  at  2200-222^  C.  (42iP- 
431. 60  F.),  and  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  to  benzoic  and  propionic  acids ; 
the  latter  boils  at  2150  c.  (4190  F.),  and  is  oxidised  by  chromic  add  to 
benzoic,  acetic,  and  carbonic  acids. 

Bensyl-methyl  Ketone,  C«H..CH,.CO.CH„  formed  l^  dUUIlation  of 
alphatoluate  (phenyl-acetate)  and  acetate  of  calcium,  and  by  the  action 
of  zinc-methyl  on  alphatoluio  chloride,  boils  at  2l4P^21iSP  C.  (417.2^- 
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420.90  p.),  unites  with  add  sodium  sulphite,  and  is  oxidized  by  ohromie 
acid  to  benzoic  and  acetic  acids. 

Benxyl-ethyl  Ketone,  CfH^.CHf.CO.G A,  from  alphatoluio  chloride 
with  ziuc-ethjl,  boils  at  220O  C.  (438.80  F.)»  and  is  oxidized  bjr  chromic 
acid  to  benzoic  and  propionic  acids.  ^ 


AROBCATIC  ACIDS. 


1.  MoKATOMio  Acids,  C^H^j^-^O,. 

These  acids,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  hydrocarbons  homolo- 
gous with  benzene  that  the  fatty  acids,  C^H^^O,,  bear  to  the  paraffins, 
C„H^<f  2,  are  produced  by  reactions  analogous  to  some  of  those  which  yield 
the  fatty  acids,  viz. : 

1.  By  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  aldehydes  and  alcohols :  thus 
benzoic  acid,  C«HgO,  or  CsHq.COOH,  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  benzalde- 
hyde,  CeHj.COH,  and  of  benzyl  alcohol,  C^Hj.CHjOH. 

2.  By  the  acHon  of  water  on  the  corresponding  acid  chlorides. 

3.  By  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies  at  the  boiling  heat  on  the  aromatic 
nitrila  (cyanides  of  phenyl  and  its  homologues,  p.  856)  : 

C^HjCN    +    2H,0    B    NH,    +     C.Hj.COjH 
Phenyl  cyanide.  Benzoic  acid. 

Benzoic  acid  and  its  homologues  are  likewise  obtained  by  the  following 
processes : 

4.  By  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  on  the  monobrominated 
derivatiyes  of  benzene  and  its  homologues ;  e.  g., 

C.HjBr    +    Na,    +    CO,    =    NaBr    +     C.H^.COsNa 
Bromobenzene.  Sodium  benzoate. 

C.H^Br.CH,    +    Na,    +     CO,    »    NaBr    +    CJI,(CH3).C0,Na 
Bromotoluene.  Sodium  toluate. 

5.  By  oxidation  of  the  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  benzene  by  means 
of  chromic  acid  mixture  or  dilute  nitric  acid.  By  chromic  acid  the  lateral 
chains,  CH,,  CH,.CH„  etc.,  are  at  once  oxidized  to  CO,H  ;  and  the  hydro- 
carbons which  contain  only  one  lateral  chain,  CfH^.CH,,  C^H^.C^H.,  etc., 
are  all  oxidized  to  benzoic  acid,  while  those  which  contain  two  lateral 
chains  are  converted  into  acids  containing  two  carboxyl-groups  (di-carbon 
acids),  the  xylenes,  CfH^CCH,),,  for  example,  into  phthalic  acids, 
C,H^(CO,H),.  With  dilute  nitric  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  monocarbon 
acdds  are  produced,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  the  xylenes,  for  exam- 
ple, yielding  tolnic  acids,  CjH^(CH,).CO,H. 

For  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  40  grams  of  potassium  dichromate  are 
mixed  with  37  grams  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  2  to  3  vol. 
water ;  to  this  mixture  10-20  parts  of  the  hydrocarbon  are  added,  and 
the  whole  Is  boiled  for  some  time  in  a  flask  provided  with  a  long  upright 
condensing  tube,  till  all  the  chromic  acid  is  reduced  and  the  solution  has 
acquired  a  pure  green  color.  The  product  is  then  diluted  with  water, 
boiled  with  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  the  organic  acid  is  preci- 
pitated f^om  the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

With  the  proportions  above  mentioned  the  reaction  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  equation : 

Cr,0,K,  +  4SO4H,  B  (S04),Cr,  +  SO^  +  4H,0  +  O, , 
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the  three  ntomB  of  ozjgen  thiu  liberated.  Bwring  for  the  oxidation  of  tha 
hydrocarbon. 

For  oxid&tion  with  uitiio  odd,  Ui«  hydrooarbon  ia  boiled  for  two  or 
three  dayB  with  ordinarj  nitric  add  diluted  with  3  parts  of  water  in  a 
flask  with  a  vertical  amdeaaing  tube.  To  remove  the  nitro-adda  formed 
at  the  same  time,  the  crude  product  ig  heated  with  tin  and  Btnmg  h^d/fi- 
cblorio  acid,  whereby  the  nitro-adda  are  oonvarlad  intu  amido-adds,  which 
disHolve  in  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

6.  By  (neing  the  Balpho-acida  of  the  aromatlo  hydrocarboni,  oc  tha 
Bvlpho-aromatio  acids,  with  potasslnm  fonnate: 

"•''.<S§i  +  =">■"  -  ^-"^  +  '^•''.<J5b- 

Toluene^ulpboaia  Toluio  aeU. 

aoid. 

Sulphabeniole  add,  Pbttisllc  acid. 

IT  combined,  in  many  reeina  and 

Bensolc  Aold,  C,H/>,  —  C,H,.CO,H.— This  add,  th«  walc^e  of 
benzyl  aloohol,  is  produced  liy  the  first  four  of  the  general  methods  above 
meiltioned,  and  by  boiling  hippurio  acid  (benioyl-glycocine)  or  the  orine 
of  oowa  or  horaee,  which  eontaine  that  acid,  with  strong  hydiochloric  add : 

CH,(NH.C,HjO).CO,H  +  H,0  =  CH^(NH,).CO,H  +  C,H(O.OH  . 
Beaiofl-glraoolna.  Qljeoolne.  Benzolo  asld. 

This  proceflB  is  applied  to  the  preparation  of  bunsoie  add  on  the  Urge 
scale.     B«n»)ia  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  onldation  of  a  great  variety 
cf  organio  bodies,  as  toluene,   nnmene,  cionamio 
Fis.  107.  aldehyde,  cinnamic  acid,  cinnamene,  oasein,  gela- 

tin, etc. 

Benzoic  odd  exists  ready-formed  in  several  bol- 
aams  and  gnio-resiuB,  eepedally  in-  gnm-lwuioin, 
which  exudes  from  the  bark  of  Stgrax  Soucnt,  a 
tree  growing  in  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  and  SJam. 
From  this  Bubetanoe  the  bcniolo  add  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  sublimation  in  an  iron  pan  (Sg.  167), 
having  a  sheet  of  biboloos  paper  pierced  with  pin- 
holes stretched  over  ita  month,  and  covered  with  a 
cap  of  Btont  paper.     A  mors  productive  method  it 
to  boil  the  powdered  bcnmin  with  slaked  lime  and 
water,  and  decompose  the  filtered  and  oonoentratad  solution  of  caldom 
benzoat«  with  hydrochlario  add.     The  benicic  Mid  thus  predpitated  maj 
be  purified  by  sublimation. 

Benzoic  acid  is  inodorous  when  cold,  but  acquires  a  faint  amell  when 
gently  warmed ;  St  melts  at  1200  c.  (2480  F.}.  and  sublimes  at  a  t«inper»- 
tnre  a  Itttle  above  ;  boils  at  26(P  C.  (4^2°  F.).  It  diasdves  in  about  aoO 
parts  of  oold  and  25  parta  of  boiliug  water,  and  with  great  fadlity  in  al- 
cohol. Bensoic  aeid  is  not  affected  by  ordinary  nitric  add,  even  at  boiling 
heat;  bat  with /K»in^  nitric  arid  it  forms  a  snbetitution-product. — QUoriai 
also  acts  on  benioic  add,  forming  subetitntion-products. — FKi^iioria  pat- 
iadiloride  oonverts  it  into  benzoyl  chloride,  CjU^OCl. — Bemdo  aoid  dis- 
solves in  ordinary  strong  sulphuric  add,  bat  is  predpitated  unaltered  on 
addition  of  wat4>r.  By  fuming  snlpharic  add,  however,  and  still  mors 
readily   by   snlphario  oxide,   it  is   oonvertod    into  snlphobenaoio  add. 
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CfEfSO^  (p.  931).  B7  nascent  hydrogen  (evolved  by  sodinm  amalgam) 
it  ia  partly  reduced  to  benzoic  aldehyde  and  benzylic  alcohol,  and  is  partly 
converted,  by  addition  of  hydrogen,  into  hydrobenzoic  acid,  CjB  ,oO„ 
a  crystalline  acid  which  forms  a  crystalline  calcium  salt,  Ga(CYH,0,),,  and, 
when  recrystallised  either  in  the  free  state  or  in  the  form  of  calcium  salt, 
is  ultimately  converted  by  oxidation  into  benzoic  acid  ;  its  ethylic  ether, 
CsHe.CfHgOg,  has  the  odor  of  ethyl  valerate. 

All  the  benzoates  are  more  or  less  soluble:  they  are  easily  formed, 
either  directly  or  by  double  decomposition.  The  benzoates  of  the  alixUiee 
and  of  ammonia  are  very  soluble,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  crystallize.— 
Calcium  benzocUe  forms  groups  of  small  colorless  needles,  which  require  20 
parts  of  cold  water  for  solution  ;  the  barium  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
the  cold.  Neutral yWrtc  benzoate  is  a  soluble  compound ;  'but  the  basic  salt 
obtained  by  neutralizing  as  nearly  as  possible  with  ammonia  a  solution  of 
ferric  oxide,  and  then  adding  ammonium  benzoate,  is  quite  insoluble.  Iron 
is  sometimes  thus  separated  from  other  metals  in  quantitative  analysis. 
Neutral  and  basic  lead  benzoate  are  freely  soluble  in  the  cold.  Silver  ben- 
zoate crystallizes  in  thin  transparent  plates,  which  blacken  on  exposure  to 
light. 

Calcium  benzoate  is  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  calcium  carbonate 
and  benzone,  or  benzophenone,  C|«H||)0,  the  ketone  of  benzoic  acid 
(C,H50,),Ca  ss  CO,Ca  +  COCCgH^),.  On  the  other  hand,  benzoic  acid,  dis- 
tilled with  excess  of  lime,  is  resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  benzene : 
C,H.O,=aCO,+  C,H«. 

Bensoic  Chloride,  or  BeDSoyl  Chloride,  C^H^QCl,  is  prepared  by 
the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on  benzoic  acid.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid  of  disagreeable  pungent  odor  ;  sp.  gr.  1.106  ;  boiling  point,  199^  C. 
(390.2P  F.).  The  vapor  is  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  greenish  flame. 
Benzoyl  chloride  is  decomposed,  slowly  by  cold  and  quickly  by  boiling 
water,  into  benzoic  and  hydrochloric  acids  ;  with  an  alkaline  hydroxide, 
a  benzoate  and  chloride  of  the  alkali-metal  are  produced. 

Benzoyl  eyanide,  CgH^.CO.CN,  obtained  by  distilling  the  chloride  with 
potassium  cyanide,  crystallizes  in  large  plates,  melts  at  31o  C.  (87.80  p.), 
and  boils  at  206O-208O  C.  (402. 80-406.40  F.).  By  boiling  with  alkalies, 
it  is  resolved  into  benzoic  and  hydrocyanic  acids. 

Bensoio  Oxide,  or  Anbydride,  C|4H,oO,  or  iC^VLfi)fif  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  potassium  benzoate : 

C^H50(0K)    -f    CjRfiCl    «    KCl    +     (C^HjO),0. 

Benzoyl  chloride  acts  in  like  manner  on  acetate  or  valerate  of  sodium, 
forming  aceto-benzoic  or  valero-benzoic  oxide,  either  of  which  splits  up  on 
distillation  into  acetic  or  valeric  oxide  and  benzoic  oxide ;  e.  g,, 

C^UfiCi    4-    C,H,0(ONa)    =    NaCl    +     (C,Ufi)(C^Ufi)0 , 
and 

2(C,H50)(C5H,0)0    »    (C,H,0),0  +   (C^W>)fi. 

Benzo-cBnanthylio,  benzostearic,  benzo-angelic,  benzo-cuminic  oxide,  and 
several  others,  have  been  obtained  by  similar  processes. 

Benzoic  oxide  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  melting  at  420  c. 
(107.60  p.),  and  distilling  undecomposed  at  310O  C.  (590O  p.).  It  melts 
hi  boiling  water,  remaining  fluid  for  a  long  time,  but  is  ultimately  con- 
verted into  benzoic  acid,  and  dissolves :  caustic  alkalies  effect  the  conver- 
sion much  more  rapidly.  With  ammonia  it  forms  ammonium  benzoate  and 
bensamide : 

(CiBfi)fi    +    2NH,    =    C^H50(NHJ0    +    C^HjO.NH, . 
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Bbviotl  Diozidb,  or  Pbboxipb,  C14H10O,  or  (C7H,0)tO,.— Brodie  obtained 
this  oompoand  bjr  bringing  benzoyl  chloride  in  contact  with  bariom  di- 
oxide under  water ;  the  product,  when  recrjstallized  from  ether,  jieLda 
large  shining  crystals  of  benzoyl  dioxide,  which  explode  when  heated. 
Boiled  with  potash-solution,  it  gives  off  oxygen,  and  forms  potassinm  ben- 
zoate. 

Thiobensolc  Add,  CgH^.GO.SH,  formed  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chlo- 
ride on  alcoholic  potassium  sulphide,  is  crystalline,  melts  at  24P  C.  (72.50 
F.)»  and  distils  with  aqueous  vapor.  Its  ethylic  ether  boils  at  243^  c. 
(469.40  F.). 

Benzoyl  monosnlphide,  (C^HjO)^,  formed  by  the  action  of  ben- 
zoyl chloride  on  tliiobenzoic  acid,  crystallizes  from  ether  in  large  prisms, 
melting  at  480  C.  (118.4P  F.),  and  distilling  without  deoompositioo.  The 
disulphide,  (C^Ufi)j^f  produced  by  oxidation  of  thiobenzoio  acid 
when  its  ethereal  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  forms  shining  crystals 
melting  at  1280  C.  <262.4P  V.J. 

Dithtobenzoic  acid,  C^Hg.CS.SH,  is  formed  by  boiling  the  comjMnnd  CgH^ 
CCl,  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  sulphide : 

C^H^.CCl,    +    2E^    B    3EC1    +    q.Hs.CS.SK. 

The  free  acid  is  very  unstable :  its  lead  salt  crystallizes  from  carbon  sul- 
phide in  red  needles. 

Benxamide,  C^H^NO  =  QH^.GO.NH,,  is  formed  (similarly  to  aoetamide, 
p.  804)  by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  benzoyl  chloride  or  ethyl 
benzoate ;  also  by  oxidizing  hippuric  acid  with  lead  02dde : 

C,H,NO,    +    O,    =    GyH^NO    +    2C0,    -f    H,0. 

Benzamide  crystallizes  in  nacreous  lamins,  nearly  insoluble  In  cold 
water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  w^ter,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  melts  at 
1250  C.  (2570  F.),  and  volatilizes  undecomposed  between  2800  and  29(P 
C.  (646. 80  and  554P  F.).  Its  reactions  are,  for  the  most  part,  similar  to 
those  of  aoetamide.  Heated  with  benzoic  oxide  or  chloride,  it  yields  ben- 
zonitril  and  benzoic  acid  : 

c,HtNo    +    ic-,nfi)fi    =    c,H.N    4-    2aH,o, , 

Benzamide.  Benzoic  oxlde^  BenzonitriU         BenzoSo  add. 

C,H,NO    -f    CtHsOQ    =     C^HjN    +     C^HeO,    +     HCl  . 
Benzamide.  Benzoio  Benzonitril.       Benzolo 

chloride.  acid. 

Heated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  hydrochloride  of  benza- 
mide, CyHfNO.HCl,  which  separates  on  cooling  in  long  aggregated  prisms. 
Its  aqueous  solution  dissolves  mercuric  oxide,  forming  benzomercur- 
amide,  C^Hj.CO.NHg.  By  distillation  with  PCl^  or  PgS^,  it  is  converted 
into  benzonitril. 

Phenyl-benzamide,  Cfi^.CO,l^VL{Q^^f  is  formed  by  the  action  of  aniline 
on  benzyl  chloride. 


BUBSTITirrED   BENZOIC   ACID8. 


The  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  on  benzoic  add  gives  rise,  for  the 
most  part,  only  to  mono-substituted  derivatives,  G(|H4X.CX)fH,  belonging 
to  the  meta-series  (CI  or  Br  and  GO^H,  in  the  relative  positions  1,  3); 
with  nitric  acid  (diluted  with  3  parts  of  water)  meta-derivatives  are  also 
produced,  together  with  small   quantities  of  the  ortho-  and  para-oom- 
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pouuds.  These  and  all  the  other  mono-halogen-  and  mono-nitro-deriva- 
tives  of  benzoic  acid  may  also  be  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  corresponding 
derivativeB  of  toluene  ;  e.  g.^ 

CeH^Br.CH,    +    0,    =»    C,H^Br.CO,H    +     H,0  ; 

the  meta-  and  para-oomponnds  by  chromic  acid,  the  ortho-compounds  by 
dilute  nitric  acid ;  these  last  compounds  are  attacked  with  difficulty  by 
chromic  acid,  and  then  completely  broken  up. 

The  halogen-derivatives  of  benzoic  acid  may  also  be  formed  from  the 
corresponding  amidobenxoio  acids,  by  substitution  of  CI,  etc.,  for  NH,, 
through  the  medium  of  the  diaxo-compounds  ;  and  the  monochlorine-  and 
monobromine-derivatives  by  treating  the  corresponding  oxy-acids,  C(U| 
(OH).CO,H  with  PCl^  or  PBr^,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  chloride  or 
bromide  with  water ;  e.  y., 

C,H4(0H).C0.0H    +    PCI5     =      CeH^a.CO.Cl    +    PCljO    +     H,0, 

and  CeH^Cl.CO.Cl    +     HOH    «     CjH^Cl.CO.OH    +     HCl . 

The  ortho-derivatives  of  benzoic  acid  fuse  at  lower  temperatures  than 
the  corresponding  meta-  and  para-derivatives.  They  are  moderately 
soluble  in  water,  and  form  easily  soluble  barium  salts,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  separated  from  the  meta-  and  para-derivatives. 

BConoohlorobenxolo  Adds,  CfH^ClO,.— The  orlAo-compoundjCs.COjH. 
CI.H4  (^Cklaroioliejflieacid),  prepared  by  treating  salicylic  acid  (o-ozy benzoic 
acid)  with  PCl^,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  chloride  with  boiling 
water,  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  melts  at  137^  C.  (278.60  F.),  also 
under  boiling  water,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  meta-  and 
para-compounds. 

The  meto-compound,  Cg.CO,H.H.Cl.Hg,  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  meta- 
chlorotoluene ;  by  heating  benzoic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  man- 
ganese dioxide  or  potassium  chlorate,  or  with  solution  of  bleaching  powder 
or  with  antimouic  chloride  ;  also  by  decomposition  of  chlorohippuric  acid ; 
and  from  (1:4)  chloronitrobenzene  by  means  of  potassium  cyanide.  It 
crystallizes  in  colorless  needles,  melting  without  decomposition  at  1520 
C.  (305. 6<^  F.),  very  slightly  soluble  in  filing  water. 

The /lara-Gompound,  C,.C0,U.U.H.C1.U,  {Chlorodracjflic acid)y  formed  by 
oxidation  of  (1  :  4)  chlorotoluene,  sublimes  in  colorless  scales,  which  melt 
at  2360-2370  C.  (456.8Q-458.0O  p.). 

Dlohlorobensoio  Aotds,  CsH,Cn,.CO,H.— Two  modifications  (out  of 
six)  are  known,  viz.  («)  1:3:4  (CO,H  in  1),  formed  from  benzoic  acid, 
and  from  (1  :  3)  or  (1  :  4)  chlorobenzoio  acid  by  boiling  with  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  or  by  heating  with  antimonic  chloride :  also  by  oxida- 
tion of  (1  :  3  :  4)  diohlorotoluene  with  chromic  acid.  Colorless  needles, 
melting  at  2020  C.  (395.eo  F.),  slightly  soluble  in  water.  (^)  (1:2:  3), 
produced,  like  the  a-acid,  from  (1  :  2)  chlorobenzoio  acid,  and  together 
with  the  «-acid,  by  treating  benzoic  acid  with  HCl  and  ClOjK,  or  with 
solution  of  bleaching  powder.  The  two  acids  may  be  separated  by  means 
of  their  barium  salts,  the  ^-salt  being  the  more  soluble  of  the  two.  The 
U-acid  forms  slender,  shining  needles,  melts  at  150©  C.  (302©  F.),  boils  at 
301O  C.  (573.80  F.),  dissolves  in  about  1200  parts  of  water  at  11©  C. 
(51.80  p.),  more  easily  in  boiling  water. 

Triehlorobtnzmc  acidy  C-H^Clj.COjH,  formed   by  oxidation  of  trichloro- 
toluene,  crystallizes  in  small  needles  melting  at  1630  c.  (326.4©  F.), 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water.    An  isomeric  acid,  formed  by  heating 
78 
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dinitro-paramidobenzoic  acid  with  faming  hydrochloric  acid,  melts  at  209^ 
C.  (397.40  F.),  and  sublimeB  without  decomposition. 

Monobromobenzolo  Add,  CfH^Br.CO^H  (1  :  2),  from  ortho-bromo- 
toluene  with  nitric  acid,  or  from  o-amidobenzoic  acid  bj  heating  the  diazo- 
perbromide  with  HBr,  sublimes  in  needles,  and  melts  at  147O-14£0  C. 
(296.6^^298.49  F.)*  Its  barium-salt  is  very  soluble  in  water.  (1  :  3), 
or  ordinary  bromobenzoic  addy  from  metabromotoluene,  and  by  heating 
benzoic  acid  with  bromine  and  water  to  120Q-130O  G.  (248^^2660  F.),  sub- 
limes in  needles,  and  melts  at  1550G.  (3110F.).  (1  :  4)  from  parabromo- 
toluene,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  melts  at 
2510  C.  (483.80  F.). 

Di-,  tri-,  and  penta-bromobenzoic  acids  are  formed  by  heating  bensoie 
acid  with  bromine  to  200O  C.  (3920  p.)  and  above.  C^Ufirfi^  (1:3:  4), 
forms  small  needles  melting  at  229O-230O  C.  (444.2^^4400  F.).  CfH^r,0, 
and  C,HBrfiO,  melt  between  234P  and  236©  C.  (453.2Q-4550  F.). 

Mono-iodobenzoio  AoldB,  C^H^LCO^H,  are  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
iodotoiuenes  with  nitric  acid,  or  from  the  corresponding  amidobenzoio  acidis 
by  decomposing  the  diazo*  compounds  with  hydriodic  acid  : 

(1  :  2)  form  needles,  melting  at  1670  C.  (314.60  F.)  ;  converted  by 
fusion  with  potash  into  salicylic  add. 

(1  :  3)  sublimes  in  needles,  melting  at  1870  C.  (368.GO  F.) ;  converted 
by  fusion  with  potash  into  oxybenzoic  add. 

(1  :  4)  sublimes  in  scales,  melts  at  about  2670  G.  (512.GO  F.),  converted 
by  fusion  with  potash  into  para-oxybenzoic  add. 

Fluobemoic  acidy  GgH^F.GO^H,  produced  by  treating  diazo-amidobenzoio 
acid  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms  melting  at  182^ 
C.  (359.60  F.). 

Mononltrobenzolo  Adds,  C«H4(N0,).G0,H. — ^When  benzoic  add  is 
treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  better,  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  (2 
parts)  and  strong  sulphuric  add  (3  parts)  to  1  part  of  benzoic  add,  the 
chief  product  obtained  is  metanitrobenzoio  add,  the  ortho-compound  being 
formed  in  smaller,  and  the  para-  in  very  small  quantity — the  mass  being 
warmed  till  it  melts,  and  the  liquid  mass  poured  off  from  the  solid  potas- 
sium sulphate.  The  three  nitro-acids  are  separated  by  the  different  sola* 
bilities  of  their  barium-salts — ^that  of  the  ortho-acid  being  very  soluble, 
that  of  the  meta-acid  rather  sparingly,  and  that  of  the  para-add  very 
slightly  soluble.  Ginnamic  acid  yields  by  nitration  two  nitro-adds, 
G9H7(N02)02,  ortho-  and  para,  from  which  the  corresponding  nitrobensoio 
acids  may  be  obtained  by  oxidation.  Hippuric  add  yields  by  nitration  a 
nitro-hippurio  acid,  convertible  into  metanitrobenzoio  add. 

(1  :  2)  Nitrobenzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  needles  or  prisms,  soluble  in  164 
parts  of  water  at  16.50  C.  (61.70  F.),  melting  at  1450  C.  (2930  F.).  (1  : 
3)  Nitrobenzoic  acid  crystallizes  in  needles  or  lamins,  dissolves  in  425 
parts  of  water  at  16.5©  G.  (61.70  F.),  sublimes  in  white  needles,  melts  at 
1420  G.  (287.60  F.).  (1  :  4)  Nitrobenzoic  acid,  formed  also  by  oxidation 
of  paranitrotolnene,  crystallizes  in  yellowish  lamins,  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  water,  melting  at  240O  G.  (4640  F.). 

Dlnitrobensolo  Aoids,  GeH,(NO,)rCO,H. — Orthonitrobensoic  add, 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  adds,  yields  three  dinitro- 
benzoic  acids  («,  &,  and  ^),  easily  separated  by  the  unequal  solubility  of 
their  barium-salts— that  of  «  being  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
that  of  ^  moderately,  and  that  of  y  y&ry  easily  soluble.  .  The  j^acid  is  also 
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prodaood  bj  oxidation  of  (1  :  2  :  4)  dinitrotoLaeue  (melting  point  70.50 
C.y  158.90  F.)  with  chromic  acid.  A  fourth  acid,  9,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  nitric  and  salphorio  acid  on  meta-nitrobenzoic  acid.— «  (1:2: 
5).*  Colorless  prisms,  melting  at  177^  C.  (350.60  F.),  moderately  solu- 
ble in  hot,  sparingly  in  cold  water,  d.  (1:2:4)  Long  rhombic  plates 
or  prisms  melting  at  1790  C.  (354.20  F.).  y.  (1:2:6)  Slender,  white 
felted  needles,  melting  at  202O  C.  (395.60  F.),  resolyed  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature  into  (1:3)  dinitrobenzeue  and  CO,.  ^.  (1:3:5)  Crystallizes 
from  water  in  largo  square  plates  ;  from  alcohol  in  prisms. 

By  redaction  with  tin  and  liCl,  the  «-  and  ^<x)mpound8  yield  the  corre- 
sponding diamidobenzoic  acids,  whereas  B  and  y  yield  no  diamido-acids, 
but  (1  :  3)  diamidobenzene  and  CO,. 

Nitro-Moro-  and  Nitro-bromobenzoie  adds  are  obtained  by  nitration  of 
cbloro-  and  bromo-benzoic  acids.  (1  :  3)  bromobenzoic  acid  yields  two 
nitrometabromobenzoio  acids,^-one  melting  at  24dO  c.  (478.40  F.))  the 
other  at  1410  C.  (285.80  F.).  In  both  of  them  the  140,-group  is  in  the 
ortho-position  (2  or  6)  with  respect  to  the  00,11,  and  both  yield  by  reduc- 
tion (1:2)  amidobenzoic  acid. 

Amldobenzolo  Aolds,  CgH4(NH,).C0,H.— The  three  modifications 
are  formed  by  reduction  of  the  three  nitrobenzoic  acids,  best  by  gentle 
heating  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  At  the  end  of  the  reaction  the 
product  is  diluted  with  water,  precipitated  with  excess  of  sodium  carbon- 
ate, and  the  concentrated  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  The 
ortho-compound  is  also  produced  by  boiling  indigo  (1  part)  for  several 
days  with  soda-lye  of  specific  gravity  1.38  (10  parts),  gradually  adding 
pulverized  manganese  dioxide,  and  renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates, 
till  the  color  of  the  mass  has  become  light  yellow.  The  product  is  tben 
dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  is  neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  filtered, 
and  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcohol ;  and 
the  salt  which  remains  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  is  dissolved  in  hut 
water  and  decomposed  with  acetic  acid. 

The  three  amidobenzoic  acids  react  like  glyoocine  (amidacetio  acid), 
and  yield  well-characterized  salts,  both  with  metallic  oxides  and  with 
acids.  When  heated  above  their  melting  points  they  are  resolved  into 
aniline  and  carbon  dioxide. 

Ortho-  (^AfUkranilic  ocu/)  .—Thin  colorless  prisms  or  lamime,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  melts  at  1440  C. 
(291.20  F.).  Meta-.  Small  colorless  needles,  united  in  nodular  groups  ; 
easily  soluble  in  hot,  sparingly  in  cold  water,  melts  at  1730-174P  C. 
(343.4^:x.-345.20  F.).  Ihra-  {camdodraeylie  acid),  Lon^  slender  shining 
needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  melting  at  186C^1870  C.  (366.80^68.60 
F.).  , 

Nitro-amidobenzoic    acids,    CeH5(N0,)<;^Q «jj  .  | 

1.  Niira-orthamidobengoie  acid  is  known  in  two  modifications,  viz. : 

C,.C0,H.NH,.H.H.N0,.H  C-.C0,H.NH,.H.H.H.N0, 

«.  (1  :  2  : 6)  p.  (1:2:6) 

which  are  produced  from  the  corresponding  nitrosalicylio  acids  by  heating 
their  diethylic  ethers  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  decomposing  the  re- 
sulting nitramidobenzamides,  C«H,(NO,)(NH,).CO.NH„  with  boiling  ba- 
rvta-water.  Both  acids  crystallize  in  long  needles,  the  a-aoid  melting  at 
270O  C.  (5180  F.),  the  8-aiid  at  205©  C.  (401O  F.). 

•  00«H  in  1. 
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2.  NUrtHnelamidobenzoie  add  is  known  in  three  modifications,  viz.  :— 

12  6  18        4 

C,.CO,H.NO,.H.H.NH,.H  C,.CO,H.H.NH,.NO,.H, 

«  a 

1        a        8 
C..CO,H.NO,.NH,.H, 

r 

They  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  three  dinitro-nramidobenzoio  acids  (p. 
930)  with  water.  All  three  crystallize  in  yellow  needles  ;  •  and  A  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  hot  water,  y  easily  soluble. 

3.  Nitro-paramidobemoic  add  (1:3:4),  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
dinitro-para-uramidobenzoic  aoid,  or  by  heating  nitranisio  add  with  aque- 
ous ammonia  to  140Q-170O  G.(284Pu33dO  F.)  for  three  or  four  hours,  forms 
small  deep-yellow  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  melting  at 
2840  C.  (543.20  p.). 

Dinitro-paramidobemoic  add,  C,H,(NO,),<J^q  U  ,  or  Chjsamide  add,  is 

produced  by  heating  dinltro-anisic  or  dinitro-ethylparaoxybenzoic  acid 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  the  group  OCHg  or  OC,H.  being  thus  replaced  by 

NH,  :— 

C.H,(NOO.<2^^^    +     NH       =     CH,.OH     +     C,H,(NO,).<^^ . 

It  crystallizes  in  shining  golden-yellow  needles,  melts  at  259^  C.  (498.20 
F.)  and  sublimes  ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  oold  water,  moderately  soluble 
in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.     It  is  a  strong  monobasic  aoid. 

Dinitro-orthoamidobenzdc  add,  obtained  in  like  manner  from  dinitro-eihyl- 
salicylic  acid,  crystallizes  from  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  slightly  soluble,  in 
golden-yellow  scales,  melting  at  2560  C.  (492.80  F.). 

Aoetyl-metamidobenzoic    acid,   CjH,NO,  ^  C,H4^«q  jhST*^, 

is  formed  by  digesting  (1  :  3)  amidobenzoic  acid  with  glacial  acetic  acid  at 
160O  C.  (320O  F.),  or  zinc  metamidobenzoate  with  acetyl  chloride  at  10(P. 

(C,H^.NH,.CO^^n  -f  2CjH,0a  =  ZnCl,  +  2C,H4(NH.C,HjO)CO^. 

It  forms  white  microscopic  crystals,  insoluble  in  oold  water  and  in  ether, 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  melts  at  2260- 
230O  C.  (438.80-4460  F.),  sublimes  at  200O  C.  (3920  F.).  It  is  a  mono- 
basic acid,  forming  easily  soluble  salts  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths  ;  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  lead,  silyer,  and  siuc 
By  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  add,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  amido- 
benzoic acids : 

C,H,NO,     +     H,0     «=     CjH^O,     +     CS,H,NO,. 

Aoetyl-paramidobenzoic  acid,  isomeric  with  the  last,  is  easily 
obUined  by  oxidizing  aoetoparatoluide,  C,H4(NH.C,H,0).CH„  with  potas- 
sium permanganate.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  more  readily  in  alcohol,  and  melting  with  decomposition  at  about 
260O  c.  (4820  F.). 

Hippuric    or    Benzamidacetio    acid,    C^H^Og  ^ 
^*^«<C0  OH^*^  (B«»i:?oy/  i/tycocine).— This  acid,  metamerio  with  the  two 
Just  described,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  the  zino-salt 
of  amidacetic  add  (glycocine): 

(CH,.NH,.CO,)aZn  -f  20^^4001  —  ZnCl,  +  2CH,(NH.C,H5O)0O^  , 
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the  reaction  being  analogooB  to  the  second  of  thoee  above  given  for  the 
formation  of  aoetamidobenxoic  acid. 

Hippurio  add  occurs,  often  in  large  quantities,  in  the  nrine  of  horses, 
oows,  and  other  herbivorous  animals  ;  in  smaller  quantity  also  in  human 
urine.  It  may  be  prepared  bj  boiling  fresh  cows'  or  horses'  urine  with 
milk  of  lime,  and  precipitating  the  concentrated  filtrate  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  For  purification  the  crude  acid  is  washed  with  chlorine-water  ;  or 
its  solution  in  dilute  soda^lje  is  boiled  with  sodium  hypochlorite  till  it 
becomes  colorless,  and  the  solution,  after  cooling,  is  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Hippuric  acid  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  which  have  a  slightly 
bitter  taste  and  acid  reaction,  melt  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  require 
for  solution  about  600  parts  of  cold  water  ;  it  also  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol. 
At  a  high  temperature  it  decomposes,  yielding  beusoic  acid,  ammonium 
bensoate,  and  benzonitril,  with  a  coaly  residue.  Boiling  hydroohlorio 
acid  converts  it  into  benxoio  acid  and  glycocine  (amidacetic  add): 

CH,(NH.C,H40).C0,H  +  HOH  «  C^HjO.OH  +  CHa(NH,).CO,H  ; 

just  as  acetamidobenzoio  acid  is  resolved  into  acetic  and  amidobenioie 
acids. 

Hippurio  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  the  hippurates  of  monatomic 
metals  being  G,HgMNO,.  Most  metallic  oxides  dissolve  readily  in  hippuric 
add.  The  hippurates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  are  very 
soluble,  and  difficult  to  crystallize ;  their  solutions  form  a  cream-colored 
precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  and  white  curdy  precipitates  with  silver 
nitrate  and  mercurous  nitrate.  A  characteristic  reaction  of  the  hippu- 
rates is,  that  they  give  off  ammonia  when  fused  with  excess  of  potash  or 
lime,  and  yield  benzene  by  distillation.  Mineral  acids  decompose  them, 
separating  the  hippurio  acid. 

Hippuric  acid,  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  gives  off  nitrogen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  bensoglycollic  acid,  C^HgO^,  an  acid  containing  the 
elements  of  benzoic  and  glyoollic  (oxyacetio)  acids,  minus  one  molecule 
of  water  :— 

CjHjNO,     +      HNO,     =      CjHgO^     +     H,0     +     N, ; 

and  benzoglyooUic  acid,  when  boiled  with  water,  splits  up  into  benzoic 
and  glycolUo  acids  : 

Cfifi^      +       H,0       =       C,HeO,      -I-       CaH.O,  . 

If,  in  the  preparation  of  hippuric  add,  the  urine  be  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree putrid,  the  hippurio  acid  is  all  destroyed  during  the  evaporation, 
ammonia  is  disengaged  in  large  quantity,  and  the  liquid  is  then  found  to 
yield  nothing  but  benzoic  acid,  not  a  trace  of  which  ean  be  discovered  in 
the  unaltered  secretion.  When  benzoic  add  is  taken  internally,  it  is  re- 
jected from  the  system  in  the  state  of  hippuric  acid,  which  is  then  found 
in  the  urine. 

Hippuric  acid  dissolves  so  abundantly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
phosphate,  that  this  solution  loses  its  alkaline  reaction  and  becomes  acid. 
This  reaction  may  explain  the  add  character  of  the  recent  urine  of  man 
and  herbivorous  animals. 

Uramidobenzoic  acid,  C8H8N,0,=CO<^H*^«^*'^^'^°,  is  formed 

by  mixing  the  cold  solutions  of  equivalent  quantities  of  hydrochloride  of 
metamidobenzoic  add  and  potassium  cyanate  : 
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C,H,N0,.HC1    +     CNOK    =    KG    +     C.HgNjO,; 
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also  by  fasing  area  with  metamidobensoic  add :  C, H, NO,  4*  CH|N/>  ssNH,4* 
CgHgNiOg.  It  crystallizes  in  small  needles,  containing  1  molecule  of  water, 
soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alo6hol.  When  heated  to  200O  C.  (3920  F.) 
it    is    resolved    into    Hfi    and    oxjbensoyl-nrea,     C,U^,0, ^ 

NH.CeH4.CO 
CO^  I    .    By  boiling  with  caustio  potash,  it  is  resolved  into 

NH ^ 

amidobenzoic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  and  ammonia. 

Uramidobenzoic  acid,  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  solphimo 
acid,  yields  three  isomeric  dinitro-uramidobenzoic  acids,  which,  when 
boiled  with  water,  are  converted  into  three  nitro-amidobeuzoie  adds, «,  B,  y 
(p.  928). 

Para-uramidobenzoic  acid,  formed  as  above  from  paramidobeii- 
zoic  acid,  crystallizes  in  white  shining  elongated  iamins,  bat  slightlj  sola- 
ble  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  ^y  nitration  it  yields  only  cme 
dinitro-paramidobenzoio  add,  convertible  into  one  nitro-paramidobenxoic 
acid. 

Diamidohemoic  acid^  CeH3(NH2)2.CO,H. — ^The  six  possible  modifi- 
cations  of  this  acid  have  all  been  obtained,  viz.  (CO,H  in  1): 

1:2:3,     1:2:4,     1:2:5,     1:2:6,     1:3:4,     1:3:5. 

The  acids  1:2:3  and  1:3:4  are  formed  from  A  and  y  nitro-metamidoben- 
zoic  acid  (p.  928),  and  yield  by  distillation  ortho-diamidobenzene. 

The  adds  1:2:6,  1:2:4,  and  1:3:5  are  formed  by  reduction  of  the 
three  dinitrobenzoic  acids  (pp.  926,  927),  and  are  converted,  by  elimina- 
tion of  CO,,  into  metadiamidobenzene. 

The  acid  1 : 2 : 5  (or  1 :  3 :  6)  is  formed  from  «-nitro-metamidobenzoic  add 
and  from  the  corresponding  dinitrobenzoic  acid,  and  is  convertible  into 
paradiamidobenzene. 

Hence  it  appears  that  (1 : 4)  diamidobenzene  is  produdble  from  only  om 
diamidobenzoic  acid :  (1:3)  diamidobenzene  from  three;  and  (1 :  2)  diami- 
dobenzene from  two  diamidobenzoic  adds.  This  result  affords  a  farther 
confirmation  of  the  structure  of  the  three  diamidobenzenes  (pp.  841,  865). 

A  triamidcbenzoic  acid,  Cg.COjH.NHf.H.NH^.NH^.H,  is  formed  by  rednc' 
tion  of  (1  :  2  :  4  :  5)  dinitramidobenzoic  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  shining 
needles  containing  ^H^O,  and  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  CO,  and  tri- 
amidobenzene. 

Azobenzoio  Aoida.— The  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  the  mononi- 
trobenzoic  acids  (or  rather  on  their  sodium-salts)  gives  rise  (as  in  the  case 
of  nitrobenzene,  p.  879)  to  azo-,  azozy-,  and  hydrasobenzoic  adds : 

C,H,<^^«H  C,H,<^^«H  Cfi,<^^ 

^•^*<COaH  ^•^*<CO,H  ^^*<CO,H 

Azoxybenzoio.  Azobenzoio.  Hydrazobenzoie. 

Metazobenzoic  acid,  Ci^HjoNsO.-f  }H,0  (CO,H and  Nin  the  rela- 
tive i)osition8  1,  3),  is  precipited  by  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  solation  of 
its  sodium  salt,  as  a  yellow  amorphous  powder,  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  decomposed  by  distillation.  It  is  bibasic,  and 
forms  crystalline  yellow  salts  and  ethers,  ^razobenzoic  acid  is  a  flesh- 
colored  amorphous  powder. 

Azoxybenzoio  acid,  C^fiiff^fi^  (1:3),  is  formed  by  boiling  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  metanitrobenzoic  acid  with  solid  potash,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  hydrochloric  acid  in  yellowish  crystalline  flocks. — ^Bibasic. 
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Hydrazobenaoio  acid,  C^fii^fi^t  is  formed  by  adding  ferrous 
sulphate  to  a  boiling  solution  of  axobenzoio  add  in  caustic  soda-lye,  and  is 
precipitated  bj  hydrochloric  acid  in  yellowish  flocks,  very  slightly  soluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  its  salts  in  aqueous  solution  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air, 
whereby  they  are  converted  into  asobenzoates.  By  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric aoid  it  is  converted  into  an  isomeric  aoid  derivable  from  diphenyl, 
Just  as  hydrazobensene  is  converted  into  benzidine  (p.  880): 

I  is  converted  into 

p  „  ^NH  I.  „  ^NH, 

The  last-mentioned  aoid  is  resolved  by  distillation  into  CO,  and  benzidine. 

Dlaxo-derlvativea  of  Bensolo  Add. — These  compounds  are  formed 
from  the  amidobenzoio  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  the  diazobenzene-com- 
pounds  from  the  amidobeuzeues. 

Diazobenzoic  Nitrate,  C6^i^cO~H'      '»  ^  formed  by  the  action 

of  nitrous  acid  on  a  solution  of  metamidobenzoio  acid  in  nitric  acid.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  separates  therefrom  in  colorless  prisms, 
which  explode  violently  when  heated.  Potash  added  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion throws  down  a  yellow,  very  unstable  mass,  probably  conststing  of  free 

CjH^-^j^-lj,  Qjj  f  I  .      The  nitrate  boiled  with  water 

yields  meta-oxybeuzoic  acid.  Bromine-water  added  to  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion throws  down  the  perbromlde,  C^HjNjOjBrj,  as  an  oil  which  solidi- 
fies in  yellow  prisms,  and  is  resolved  by  heating  with  alcohol  into  nitrogen, 
bromine,  and  metabromobenzoic  acid. 

Diazo-amldobenzoic   aoid,    Ci^HnNsO^   ^ 

CjH^^^^^tt'"  •   *         *     ,   is  precipitated,  on  passing  nitrous  acid 

into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  metamidobenzoio  aoid,  as  an  orange-red  crys- 
talline ]wwder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  a  weak 
bibasio  acid,  and  its  salts  in  aqueous  solution  are  very  unstable.  The 
acid,  heated  with  haloid  acids,  yields  the  corresponding  halogen-deriva- 
tives of  benzoic  acid. 

Diazo-  and  diazo-amido-compounds  of  exactly  similar  character  are  ob- 
tained from  ortho-  and  para-amidobenzoic  acid. 

Snlphobensolo  Acids,  CeH4<^^«^  .  —  When  vapor  of  sulphuric 

anhydride  is  passed  over  dry  benzoic  acid,  and  the  product  is  treated  with 
water,  or  when  benzoic  acid  is  heated  for  a  considerable  time  with  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  the  chief  product  formed  is  meta-sulphobenzoic  acid,  the 
;Nira-acid  being  also  produced  in  small  quantity.  The  latter  is  obtained  in 
the  pure  state  by  oxidation  of  para-toluenesulphonio  add  (p.  888),  or 
para-sulphocinnamio  add,  with  chromic  acid  mixture. 

The  ni«^a-add  is  a  colorless,  crystalline,  very  deliquescent,  strongly  acid 
mass,  converted  by  distillation  with  PClj  into  meta-chlorobenzoyl  chloride. 
It  is  a  very  stable  bibasio  acid :  its  neutral  barium  salt  is  very  soluble. 
The  para-add,  CyHsSO^,  crystallizes  in  non-deliquescent  needles,  melting 
above  200O  C.  (392P  F.),  and  decomposing  even  at  a  lower  temperature. 
Its  neutral  barium  salt,  G,H4S02Ba+  2H,0,  crystallises  in  small,  ramified, 
easily  soluble  needles. 
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Chloro-  and  Bromo-snlphobensoio  aoids  are otHaiaed bj the 
action  of  fusiing  salphnric  aoid  on  the  oorreepondtng  derivatiyee  of  benaoie 
acid,  and  by  oxidation  of  ehloro-.and  bromo-tolnene-aoiphonio  aoida. 

Dtmdphobenzaie  aady  G^<CO,H)(SO^H),,  is  formed  bj  heating  benzole 
aoid  with  faming  sulphario  acid  and  phoe^iorio  anhydride  to  250^  C.  (4820 
P.).  DeliqneBoent  acioular  prisma.  Tribasic.  By  distillation  with  potas- 
sium cyanide,  it  yields  a  dicyanide,  m.  p.  159^  C.  (318.2^  F.)y  oonvertible 
into  isophthalio  acid.  An  isomeric  disolpho-aoid  is  formed  by  oxidation 
of  toluenediaalphonic  aoid.  • 


Tolulo  Aoids,  CsHgOj.^Of  these  adds  there  are  two  metameric 

modifications,  viz. : 

Toluio  or  methyl4>eiizoie.  Alpha-tolaiii  or 

phenyl-aoetie. 

the  first  admitting  of  the  three  isomeric  modifications,  o-,  m-,  />-•  These 
three  toluic  acids  are  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  dimethyl* 
benzenes  (xylenes)  with  nitric  acid  dilated  with  3  volomes  of  water ;  also 
from  the  corresponding  oyanotolaenes,  CcH4(GN).CH,,  by  the  action  of 
alcoholic  potash,  or  of  strong  hydrochloric  aoid.  By  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  mixture,  or  potassium  permanganate,  they  are  converted  into 
the  corresponding  phthalic  acids,  C«U4(C0,H),. 

Orthotoluic  acid  crystallizes  In  long  slender  needles  melting  at 
102.50  c.  (215.60  F.) ;  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  distils 
easily  with  aqueous  vapor.  By  oxidation  with  permanganate  it  yields 
phthalic  acid,  whereas  chromic  acid  mixture  oxidizes  it  completely  to  car- 
bonic acid.  Its  calcium  taUf  (CsHfO,),Ca  +  ^^s^»  ^^cL  barim  aoif, 
(C0HfO,)|Ba,  form  slender  needles  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Metatoluic  acid  is  best  obtained  from  cyanotoluene,  or  by  the  action 
of  sodium-amalgam  on  bromometatoluic  acid.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  its  two  isomerides,  and  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  slender  needles, 
melting  at  1090t-iioo  G.  (228.2CL.230O  p.) ;  distils  easily  with  aqueous 
vapor.  Chromic  acid  mixture  oxidizes  it  readily  so  isophthalic  acid.  Its 
calcium  saltf  (CgH70,)Ca  +  3H,0,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  water. 

Bromomtiatoluic  acid^  CnH^BrO,,  is  formed  by  heating  nitropara-bromo- 
toluene  with  alcoholic  potassium  cyanide  to  220O  C.  (42SOF.),  and  saponi- 
fying the  product  with  potash. 

Paratolnic  acid,  obtained  by  oxidation  of  (1  : 4)  xylene,  or  of 
cymene,  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  crystallises  in  needles  melting  at  1780  C. 
(352.4P  P.).  Ito  calcium  salt,  (CgH70,),Ca -f  2H,0,  forms  needles  easily 
soluble  in  water.    Chromic  acid  mixture  oxidizes  it  to  terephthalio  aeid. 

Alpha-toluic  or  Phenyl-acetic  acid,  C^H^.CHg.CO.H,  is  formed 
by  boiling  benzyl  cyanide,  C^Hg.CHj.CN,  with  alkalies;  by  heating  man- 
delic  acid,  C0H5.CH(OH).CO,H,  with  hydriodic  acid;  by  boiling  Tulpio 
acid,  C,gH,40(  (p.  918),  with  baryta;  and  as  an  ethylic  ether,  by  heating 
a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  ethyl  chloracetate  with  sodium : 

CeHjBr  +  CHgCLCOjC^Hs  -*-  Na,  «  NaBr  -|-  NaCl  +  C«H(.GH,.CO,CtII| . 
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It  crjrstallizes  from  boiling  water  in  broad  thin  laminte,  very  mncb  like 
benzoic  aoid ;  smells  like  horse-sweat ;  melts  at  76.5^  C.  (167. 90  F.),  and 
boils  at  2610-262P  C.  (601. 80-^03. 60  p.).  Bj  distillation  with  PClg  it 
jields  the  ohloride  CgH5.CH2.GOGl,  which  passes  over  as  a  oolorlees  heavy 
liqaid.    By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  benzoic  aoid. 

A  olds,    G^HiqO,. -^Of   the   six   possible   dimethyl-carbonic    acids, 
QgH,(GHg)2.C0,U,  three  are  known,  viz. : 

CO,H  CO,H  CO,H 


CH, 


\/ 


CHg 


CH, 


CH,  CH, 

McBitylenie,  Xyllo.  Paraxylio. 

Mesitylenic  acid  (1  :  3  :  5),  formed  by  oxidizing  mesitylene  with 
dilute  nitric  acid,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  prisms,  from  water  in 
needles ;  melts  at  1660  G.  (330.80  p.),  and  sublimes  without  decompo- 
sition. Distilled  with  excess  of  lime  it  yields  isoxylene.  By  nitric  aoid 
it  is  further  oxidized  to  trimesio  and  uvitic  acids.  Its  barium-salt,(C9^0^)^tif 
dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  forms  large  shining  prisms.  The  ethylic 
ether,  C^VLfi^.C;Rf,,  solidifies  at  OO,  and  boUs  at  241^  C.  (465.80  P.). 

Xylio  aoid  (1:2:4),  and  paraxylio  acid  (1:3:  4),  are  formed, 
together  with  bi basic  xylidic  acid,  GeHs(CHs).(GO,H)„  by  oxidizing  pseudo- 
cumene  (p.  847)  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat.  At  the  end 
of  the  reaction  a  crystalline  mass  separates,  and  on  repeatedly  boiling 
this  mass  with  water,  xylic  and  paraxylic  acids  pass  over,  while  xylidic 
acid  and  nitro-acids  remain  behind.  The  xylio  and  paraxylio  acids  are 
separated  by  the  different  solubility  of  their  calcium  salts,  the  xylate 
being  the  more  soluble  of  the  two.  Both  acids  crystallize  in  prisms, 
xylic  acid  melting  at  1260  C.(258.80  p.),  paraxylic  acid  at  1630  G.  (325.40 
P.).  Xylic  acid  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  paraxylic  acid.  Both  acids 
dissolve  easily  in  alcohol. 

Alphaxylic  acid,  GeH4(GHj).CH,.G0,H,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
xylyl  chloride  with  potassium  cyanide  (whereby  xylyl  cyanide,  GgHgCN, 
is  produced),  and  then  with  potash.  It  crystallizes  in  broad  needles, 
having  a  satiny  lustre,  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  boiling  at  42P  G. 
(107.eo  P.). 

Ethy  1-benzoio  acid,  GeH/G,H5).C0-H  (1  :  4),  obUined  by  oxida- 
tion of  para-diethylbenzene  with  nitric  acid,  and  from  bromethylbenzene 
by  the  action  of  Na  and  GO,,  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  slender  lamin» 
melting  at  llOO  G.  (230O  p.),  and  easily  subliming.  By  oxidation  it  yields 
terephthalio  acid. 

Hydrooinnamio,  Phenylpropionlo,  or  Homotoluio  aoid, 
C(H5.CHg.GH,.G02H,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam,  or  of 
very  strong  hydriodio  acid  at  lOOO,  on  cinnamio  acid,  G,H5.GHZ:GH.G0,H, 
also  by  heating  chlorethyl-benzene,  GgHg.GH^.GHsCl  (p.  855),  with  potas- 
sinm  cyanide,  and  boiling  the  resulting  nitril  with  potash.  It  crystallizes 
in  slender  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  melts  at  470 
C.  (116.60P.),  and  distils  without  decomposition  at  280O  G.  (5360  P.). 
By  oxidation  it  yields  benzoic  acid.  Heated  to  160O  G.  (320O  p.)  with 
bromine,  it  is  reconverted  into  oinnamic  acid  :  G^jgO,  -)-  Br,  ^  2HBr  -|- 
C,H,0,. 
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Hydro-atropic  add,  C,H,.CH<^^g  ,  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium* 
amalgam  on  atropio  acid,  is  a  tliiok  oilj  liquid. 

Aoids,  C„^H„0,.--Duryllo  acid,  C,H,(CH3),.C0,H,  formed  by  oxi- 
dizing  dureue,  C,H,(CH,)^,  with  dUute  nitric  acid,  crystalliMs  in  haid 
prisma  melting  at  ISO©  C.  (302P  F.),  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  into 
cududic  acid. 

Cumio  acid,  CeH,(C,H,).CO,H  (1  :  4),  is  obtained  by  oxidation  of 
cununol  or  cumic  aldehyde,  0,^^1,0,  or  by  heating  this  aldehyde  with 
alcoholic  x>otash : 

^loHuO      +      KOH      »      C,eHiiKO,      +      C,«H„0 . 
Oumlnol.  Potasilum      ^        dymyl 

oumate.  alcohoL 

It  crystallizefl  in  needles  and  lamin©,  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water  and  in 
alcohol,  melts  at  1130  C.  (235.4P  p.),  boils  at  about  290O  C.  (5540  P.). 
By  distillation  with  lime  it  yields  cumene,  C,Hj^  and  by  oxidation  with 
chromic  acid  it  is  converted  into  terephthalic  acid. 

Alphacymicacid,  CnHj  A»  probably  C,H,(CH5),.CH,00,H,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  caustic  alkalies  on  cymyl  cyanide,  Ci^H^.CN. 


Hon  ATOMIC  Acros,  C^EL^^yfi^. 

The  acids  of  this  series  are  unsaturated  compounds,  related  to  benioic 
add  and  its  homologues,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  acrylic  series 
to  the  fatty  acids. 

Cinnamlo  Aold,  CgHgO,  b  aHs.CHZZGH.CO,!!  {Pkenyl-aeryUc 
acid). — ^This  acid  is  produced  synthetically  :  1.  By  heating  benzoic  alde- 
hyde in  close  vessels  with  acetyl  chloride : 

C,HeO    +     CjHsOa    =    HQ    +    C,H.O, . 

?.,  By  heating  the  same  aldehyde  with  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium 
acetate: 

2G^nfi    +     C^H.O,    =    2C,H80,    +    H.0 . 

The  mode  of  action  in  this  case  is  not  well  understood,  but  the  presence 
of  the  sodium  acetate  appears  to  be  essential. 

3.  By  treating  potassium  bensoate  with  chlorethidene,  C,H,C1  (produced 
by  the  action  of  carbonyl  chloride  on  acetic  aldehyde): 

c^H^o  +  coci,  «  Ha  +   CO,  +  c,H,a. 

and 

C,H,Cl    +     C,HjO,K    =»    KCl    +    C;HgO,. 

4.  By  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  on  monobromo-cinna- 
mene: 

C.Hj.CHizCHBr    +     CO,   +    Na,   «    NaBr   +    C,H4CH=:CH.C0,Na . 

5.  Cinnamio  acid  is  also  produced  by  oxidation  of  cinnamon-oil  (cinna- 
mio  aldehyde,  C,Hg0)  in  air  or  oxygen,  and  exists  ready  formed,  toge- 
ther with  benzoic  acid,  and  certain  oily  and  resinous  substances,  in  Pern 
and  Tolu  balsams— the  produce  of  certain  South  American  A/yrorya 
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being  donbtless  formed  bj  oxidation  of  dnnjl  aloohol  or  stjrone,  Cfi^fl 
(p.  914) I  likewise  contained  therein,  it  is  easily  prepared  by  mixing  pui- 
Terixed  Tola  balsam  with  an  equal  weight  of  slaked  lime,  filtering  hot,  and 
deoomponing  the  caloium  oinnamate,  which  orystaliiaes  oat  on  cooling,  with 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  mother-liquid  contains  calcium  benioate. 

Cinnamic  acid  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  slender  needles,  from  alco- 
hol in  thick  prisms.  It  is  Inodorous,  melts  at  1330  C.  (271.40  F.),  and 
distils  almost  without  decomposition  at  290O  C.  (554^  F.).  It  is  much  less 
soluble  in  water  than  benzoic  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in  aloohol.  It  is 
oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  benzoic  acid  and  benzoic  aldehyde  ;  by  chromic 
acid  chiefly  to  benzoic  acid.  By  fusion  with  excess  of  potash  it  is  resolved 
into  benzoic  and  acetic  acids  : 

C;H,0,    +    2H,0    =a    CtH^O,    +    CjH^O,    +    H,, 

the  decomposition  being  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  an  acid  of  the 
acrylic  series  into  two  acids  of  the  fatty  series  (p.  743).  By  distillation 
with  lime  or  baryta,  and  partly  also  when  distilled  alone,  it  is  resolved 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  cinnamene,  CgHg  (p.  849). 

The  metallic  cinnamates,  CgU^MO,  (for  monatom\c  metals),  are  very  much 
like  the  benzoates. 

Ethyl  Cinnamat€j  C9H,0,.C,H5,  obtained  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen 
chloride  into  a  solution  of  cinnamic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  is  a  liquid 
boiling  at  267^  C.  (512.60). 

Benzyl  Cinnamate  or  Cinnamein,  C|H^O,.CfH„  is  contained  in  Pera  and 
Tola  balsams,  in  small  qaantity  also  in  storax,  and  may  be  formed  artifi- 
cially by  heating  sodium  cinnamate  with  benzyl  chloride.  It  crystallizes 
in  shining  prisms  melting  at  390  C.  (102. 2^  F.),  distilling  without  decom- 
position only  under  reduced  pressure. 

Citmyl  Cinnamale  or  Styrcudn,  CyHfO^.G^H^,  ocean,  together  with  cinna- 
mene, in  liquid  storax  (which  exudes  from  Styrax  adandia^  a  shrub  grow- 
ing in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor),  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  by  distil- 
ling the  balsam  to  expel  the  cinnamene,  then  boiling  it  with  aqueous 
sodium  carbonate  to  remove  free  cinnamic  acid,  and  kneading  the  spongy 
residue  between  the  fingers.  The  styracin  then  runs  out  as  an  oily  liquid, 
and  may  be  obtained  in  tufts  of  prisms  by  crystallization  from  alcohol. 
By  distillation  with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  dnnyl  or  styryl  alcohol, 
C^HjqO,  and  cinnamic  acid. 

AdditioH-producis  of  Cinnamic  Acid. — This  acid,  like  other  unsaturated 
compounds,  can  take  up  U,,  HBr,  ClOU,  etc. ;  thus  it  is  converted  by  so' 
dium-amalgam  into  hydrocinnamic  acid,  GpHioO,  (p.  933). 

Cinnamic  Dibromide,G9HKBr20,=sCeH5.CHBr.CHBr.C0,H,  formed 
by  the  action  of  bromine  vapor  on  cinnamic  or  on  hydrocinnamic  acid, 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  rhombic  lamins,  melting,  with  decomposition, 
at  about  1950  C.  (3830  F.).  By  boiling  with  water  it  is  resolved  into 
monobromocinnamene  and  phenylbromolactlo  acid,  CgH..CHBr. 
GH(OH).COaH. 

This  last  mentioned  acid  is  also  formed  by  direct  addition  of  BrHO  to 
cinnamic  acid,  and  phenyl-chlorolactic  acid  in  like  manner  by 
addition  of  ClOH.  Both  these  acids  are  converted,  by  heating  with  alco- 
holic potash,  into  pheny loxyacrylic  or  oxycinnamic  acid, 
CfHj.GH=C(OH).CO,H,  whish  separates  from  its  salts  as  an  oil,  solidifying 
in  shining  laminse,  and  decomposed  by  heat. 

SubsHtiUum-prodiicta. — Cinnamic  dibromide  heated  with  alcoholic  potash 
yields  two  isomeric  monobromocinnamic  acids,  viz.: 

C,H6.CH=:CBr.C0,H  C.Hj.CBrrrCH.CO^ 

«  6 
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Both  are  crystalline.  The  «*acid  melts  at  130O  C.  (26GO  F.>»  and  fonns 
salts  which  orystoUiie  readilj  ;  the  y^aoid  melts  at  120O  C.  (2480  F.),  and 
forms  deliquescent  salts,  a  unites  with  2  atoms  of  bromine,  and  is  oon- 
Terted  by  sodium-amalgam  into  hydrocinnamio  acid ;  ^  is  converted  into  « 
by  distillation,  or  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid. 

Two  nitrooinnamio  acids  {ortho- a,nd para-)  are  formed  by  direct 
nitration,  and  may  be  separated  by  the  different  solubilities  of  their  ethylie 
ethers  in  cold  alcohol,  the  p-compound  being  nearly  insoluble.  The 
<MX>mpound  melts  at  2320  C.  (449.60  p.),  the  />-compound  at  265P  C. 
(509O  F.).  Both  are  converted  by  chromic  acid  into  the  corresponding 
nitrobenzoic  acids. 


The  following  homologues  of  cinnamic  add  (which  cannot  here  be  de- 
scribed) are  formed  by  heating  benzoic  and  cumic  aldehydes  with  the  so- 
dium salt  of  a  fatty  acid,  CnUj^O,,  and  the  corresponding  anhydride, 
(^n^tn— 1^)3^'  ^*  9't  phenylcrotonic  acid  from  benzoic  aldehyde,  sodium 
propionate,  and  propionic  anhydride->the  mode  of  formation  being  exactly 
analogous  to  that  of  cinnamic  acid  from  C^H^O  and  Cfifl^  (p.  934): 


AHd»  from  Benzoic  Aldehyde, 


Acide  from  Cumic  Aldekwde, 


Phenylcrotonic  ....  CioHf^O,  Cumenyl-acrylic  .  .  .  C„H„0, 
Isophenylcrotonic  .  .  .  CjqHiqO,  Cumenyl-crotonic  .  .  .  C,|H,,0, 
Phenyl-angelic  ....    C^HijO,   Gumenyl-angelio     .     .    •    Ci^H^O, 

An  Isophenylcrotonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  saooinic  anhydride 
and  sodium  succinate  on  benzoic  aldehyde : 

C^H.O,    +    CjUfi    ■=    CO,    +    CjoHi^O, . 

Sodium-amalgam  converts  these  acids  into  acids  of  the  series  C^H^g-tO, ; 
€.  g.j  hydrocumonylacrylic,  CuHijO,.* 


Atropio  and  luitropio  Aoida,  isomeric  with  cinnamic  acid,  are 
formed  simultaneously  from  tropic  acid  (p.  958),  by  boiling  with  bvyta- 
water  or  hydrochloric  acid  :  C^Hj^O,  -—  U,0  sa  G^HgO,. 

Atropic  acid,  the  chief  product  formed  when  baryta  is  used,  crys- 
tallizes from  hot  water  in  monoclinic  plates,  slightly  soluble  in  oold  water, 
melting  at  106.50  C.  (223. 7^  F.).  It  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture 
to  benzoic  acid;  converted  by  sodium-amalgam  into  hydroatropio  acid, 
(p.  934);  and  resolved  by  fusion  with  potash  into  alphatoloic  acid,  CJl^* 
CH,.CO,H,  and  formic  acid,  whereas  cinnamic  acid  similarly  treated  yields 
benzoic  and  acetic  acids  ; .  hence  it  appears  that  atropio  acid  is  related  to 
cinnamic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  methacrylic  to  solid  orotonio  add 
(p.  744): 

CHi— CH— CIT— CO,H  CH,z:C(CH,)(CO,H) 

Crotonlc.  Methaerylte. 

C,H4— CriZICH— CO,H  CH;i:C(CeH.)(CO,H) 

Cinnamio.  Atropfo. 

*  Perkin,  Obem.  Soe.  Journnl,  187T,  L  388. 
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Isatropio  aoid,  probablj  a  iMljinerio  modifioation,  is  the  chief  pro- 
duct obtained  by  heating  tropic  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  140^  C. 
(284<^  F.)*  It  forms  thin  lamina,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water »  melts  at 
200O  G.  (3820  p.);  does  not  unite  with  nascent  hydrogen. 


A  olds,  C.H,^„0,:— 

Phenyl-propiolic  acid,  C^H,0,  b  CsH^—C3EC—C0,H,  is  formed  : 
1.  By  boiling  a-bromocinnamic  acid  with  aloohoUc  potash.  2.  By  the 
action  of  Na  and  CO,  on  «-bromocinnamene,  C^H^— CfH^CHIZGHBr.  3. 
By  the  action  of  COg  on  sodinm-acetenylbenzeue  (p.  850)  dissolved  in 
ether: 

C,H^— C^CNa    +    CO,    =    C,H^— C=C— COj^a. 

It  crystallizes  fh>m  hot  water  in  long  shining  needles ;  melts  and  sublimes 
at  13GO-1370  C.  (276. 80-278.00  P.);  melts  under  water  at  80O  C.  (1760 
P.).  It  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture  to  benzoic  acid ;  converted 
by  sodium-amalgam  into  hydrocinnamic  acid  ;  resolved  by  heating  with 
water  to  120O  C.  (2480  p.)  into  CO,  and  phenyl-acetylene,  C,Uft.C^CH 
(p.  850). 

Homologous  with  phenyl-propiolic  acid  are  the  following  acids  formed 
from  cinnamic  aldehyde,  C,H,0,  by  the  action  of  the  anhydrides  and 
sodium  salts  of  fatty  adds,  viz.  :<^ 

Cinnamenyl-acrylic  acid  ....  C„H,oO, 
Cinnamenyl-crotonic  acid  ....  C|,H,20, 
Cinnamenyl-angelic  acid         ....    C^Hj^O,  . 


KOVOBASia  AVn  DIATOKia  AOID0. 


^1)  C.H„0,.  or  C.H^{g°g. 


These  aromatic  oxy-aoids,  like  the  corresponding  acids  of  the  fatty  series 
(the  lactic  acids),  exhibit  alcoholic  as  well  as  acid  characters.  In  contact 
with  carbonates  they  give  up  only  the  hydrogen-atom  of  the  CO,H  group 
in  exchange  for  a  metal  (forming  neutral  salts),  but  when  acted  upon  by 
strong  free  bases  (caustic  alkalies),  they  likewise  exchange  the  hydrogen 
of  the  hydroxyl-group  (the  alcoholic  or  phenolic  hydrogen)  for  metals, 
forming  so-called  basic  salts,  «.  ^.,  CgH4(0Na)(C0,Na).  These,  like  the 
metallic  derivatives  of  the  phenols,  are  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  and 
converted  into  neutral  salts. 

The  aromatic  oxy-acids  are  formed  from  the  halogen-derivatives  of  ben- 
zoic acid  and  its  homologues,  and  from  the  sulpho-acids,  by  fusion  with 
alkalies  ;  from  the  amido-derivatives  of  the  same  acids  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid ;  and  from  the  phenols  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

Qzybensoio  Aolds,  CrHeO,  »  CeH4(0H).C02H. 

1.  Ortho-oxtbbnzoic  or  Salicylic  Acid  (1  :  2)  is  formed : 
(1)  By  heating  sodium  phenate  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  phenol 
then  distilling  over,  while  disodium  salicylate  remains  behind  : 

2C,Hj0Na    +    CO^    =    C.H40Na.C0,Na    +    CfifiU. 
79 
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The  reactiou  takes  place  eTen  below  lOOO,  bat  proceeds  most  qnioklj 
between  170O  and  180O  C.  (3380  and  3560  P.),  and  goes  on  in  the  same 
way  np  to  300O  C.  (572^  P.),  at  which  temperature  the  sodinm  salicjlate 
begins  to  decompose.  This  process  is  applied  to  the  preparation  of  sali- 
ojlio  acid  on  the  large  scale.  Potassiam  phenate  heated  in  a  stream  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner,  yielding  pure  dipotas- 
sium  salicylate  np  to  IbQP  C.  (302O  p.);  bnt  abo^e  that  temperature  the 
isomeric  paraoxybenzoate  is  likewise  prodnced,  increasing  in  proportion 
as  the  temperature  rises,  and  becoming  the  sole  product  at  220^  C.  (42^ 
P.).  Monopotassium  salicylate  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  at  220O 
(4280  p.),  yielding  a  distUlate  of  phenol  and  a  residue  of  dipotassium 
paraoxybenzoate : 

2(C,H^(0H).C0JK)    =s    CgH4(0K).C0,K    +     C^^H^OH    +    CO,; 

and  the  monosodium  salt  undergoes  a  similar  decomposition,  yielding, 
however,  not  paraoxybenzoate,  but  salicylate  of  sodium. 

(2)  By  oxidation  of  salicylic  aldehyde  or  of  saligenin  (p.  912). 

(3)  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  (1  :  2)  amidobenaoic  (anthanilic) 
acid: 

C,H4(NH,).C0,H    +     NO.OH    a    C«H/OH).00,H    +    N,    +    H,0. 

(4)  By  fusing  (1  :  2)  ohloro-  or  bromobenzoic  acid,  or  (1  :  2)  toluene- 
sulphonio  acid  with  alkalies. 

(5)  Together  with  acetic  acid,  by  heating  coumario  acid  with  potassiam 
hydroxide : 

C,H,0,    -f    2H,0    =s    CjH^O,    +    C^O,    +    H,. 

Salicylic  acid  occurs  in  the  free  state  in  the  flowers  of  meadow-sweet 
{Spirceauimaria),  and  as  a  methylic  ether  in  oil  of  winter-green  {GauUheria 
procumbens),  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  potash. 

Salicylic  acid  crystallizes  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneoos 
evaporation  in  large  monoclinio  prisms.  It  requires  about  1800  parts  of 
cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  but  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Its  aqueous  solution  imparts  a  deep  violet  color  to  ferric  salts. 
It  melts  at  155Q-1560  c.  (311CX-312.80  p.),  gives  off  phenol  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  when  heated  with  pounded  glass  or  quick-lime,  is  com- 
pletely resolved  into  carbon  dioxide  and  phenol.  It  is  distinguished  from 
both  its  isomerides  by  its  behavior  with  ferric  salts,  its  yery  slight  solu- 
bility in  water,  and  its  lower  melting  point.  It  is  a  very  powerful  anti- 
septic. 

Basic  Barium  saiicylate,  CeH4<^Q*^Ba+  2H,0,  separates  in  sparingly 

soluble  lamins  on  boiling  salicylic  acid  with  baryta-water,  both  the  hy- 
droxylio  hydrogen-atoms  being  replaced  by  barium.  The  bane  calcium  mk 
is  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  separates  as  an  insoluble  powder.  This 
reaction  affords  another  distinction  between  salicylic  acid  and  its  isome- 
rides. 

Halogen-denvatives  of  Salicylic  acid  are  easily  formed  by  the  direct  action 
of  bromine  and  chlorine ;  also  of  iodine,  in  presence  of  HgO  or  IO,H.  By 
nitration  salicylic  acid  yields  three  nitro-acids. 

Salicylic  chlorid.e,  CgH^Cl.CO.Cl,  formed  by  the  action  of  PClj on 
the  acid,  is  an  oil  which  boils  at  240O  C.  (464P  P.),  and  is  converted  by 
hot  water  into  o-chlorobenzoic  acid. 

Salicylic  anhydride  or  Salicylide,  Cfi^<^^^y>  ,  formed  by 
the  action  of  PC1,0  on  sali<7lio  acid,  crystallizes  in  shining  needles,  dis 
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solves  sparingly  in  water,  and  is  reoonveried  hy  alkalies  into  salicylic 
acid. 

Salioylamide,  CfH4(0H).C0.NH,,  formed  by  heating  ammonium 
salicylate,  or  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  salicylic  ethers  forms  sparingly 
soluble  lamina  melting  at  1320  C.  (269.60  F.). 

Salicylic  ethers  are  formed  by  passing  gaseous  hydrogen  chloride 
into  the  solutions  of  salicylic  acid  in  the  corresponding  alcohols.  The 
numomethifUc  ether ^  C«H4(0U).C0,CH|,  is  the  chief  constituent  of  winter- 
green  oil.  It  is  a  fragrant  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1.197  at  OO,  boiling 
at  224P  C.  (435.20  p.),  colored  violet  by  ferric  chloride.  The  numethylic 
ether  boils  at  2210  C.  (429.80  P.). 

The  dim^h^ic  ether,  C,H,(OCH,).CO,CH,,  an  oU  boiling  at  240O  C.  (4640 
F.),  is  formed  by  heating  the  monomethylic  ether  with  alcoholic  potash 
and  methyl  oxide : 

CgH4(0K).C0,CH,    +    CH,I    —    KI    +    C,H4(0CH,).C0,CH, . 

This  ether,  saponified  with  potash,  yields  methyl  alcohol  and  methyl- 
salicylic  acid,  G«H4(0GU,).C0,H,  which  forms  large  tabular  crystals, 
melting  at  980  C.  (208.^  P.),  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  re- 
solved at  200O  C.  (392P  P.)  into  CO,  and  anisol,  CeHj.OCU,. 

Diethyl  talicylate  and  ethylacUicylic  acid  are  formed  in  like  manner ;  the 
latter  melts  at  19.50  C.  (67.10  P.),  and  is  resolved  at  300O  C.  (5720  p.) 
into  CO.,  and  phenetol,  CfHj.O.CfH^. 

Acetyl  aalicylic  aad^  C0H4(O.C,HgO).CO2H,  formed  by  the  action  of  acetyl 
chloride  on  salicylic  acid,  crystallises  in  slender  needles. 

Mbta-oztbbnioic  Acid,  C^H^OH) .00,11  (1  :  3),  ordinary  oxybensoio 
acid,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrons  acid  on  metamidobenzoic  acid,  and 
by  fusing  metabromo-,  iodo-,  or  sulpho-bensoio  acid  with  potash.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  easily  in  the  same  liquids 
when  hot,  and  separates  on  cooling  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  melts  at 
200O  C.  (3920  p.),  sublimes  undecomposed,  and  is  altogether  more  stable 
than  either  of  its  isomerides,  being  resolved  into  CO,  and  phenol  only  by 
distillation  with  lime.  It  is  not  colored  by  ferric  chloride.  Its  ethylic  ether, 
C,H4(OH).COjC,H5,  crystallizes  in  plates,  dissolves  in  hot  water,  melts  at 
720  C.  (161.60  P.),  and  boils  at  280O  c.  (5360  P.).  The  dimethylic  ether, 
CsH4(0CIi,).C0,.CH„  is  formed  by  heating  the  add  with  CHgl  and  KOU  to 
140O,  and  converted  by  boiling  with  potash  into  methyloxybemoic  add, 
0^114(0011,). COjH,  which  crystallizes  in  long  needles,  dissolves  easily  in 
hot  water,  melts  at  lOQO,  and  sublimes  undecomposed. 

PABA-oxmnrsoTC  Acm,  C,H4(0H).C0,H  (1:4),  is  formed,  as  above  men- 
tioned, by  heating  potassium  phenate  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  ;  alflo 
from  (1:4)  chloro-,  bromo-,  iodo-,  and  sulpho-benzoic  acid,  and  from 
various  resins,  by  funion  with  potassium  hydroxide ;  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  paramidobenzoic  acid ;  and  by  heating  anisic  (methyl- 
paraoxybenzoic)  acid  with  strong  hydriodic  acid :  CtH}(CH,)03  -f-  HI  sb 
CH,I  -t-  Of  H|Os.  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  metaoxybenzoic  or 
salicylic  add,  dissolving  in  126  parts  of  water  at  150  C.  (590  p.)  :  from  a 
hot  solution  it  crystallizes  in  small  distinct  monoclinic  prisms,  containing 
1  mol.  H,0.  Its  solution  forms,  with  ferric  chloride,  a  yellow  p-edpitate 
insoluble  in  excess,  without  violet  coloration.  In  the  anhydrous  state  it 
melts  at  210OC.  (41 QO  P.),  with  partial  resolution  into  CO,  and  phenol. 

Its  basic  barium  salt,  CfH4<^^Q^^Ba,  is  insoluble,  and  affords  the  means 


of  separating  paraoxybenzoic  acid  from  the  meta-aoid. 
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Monometkylic  paraox^tmzoaU  forma  large  tabular  cr3r8tal8,  melts  at  17^  C. 
(62.60  F.),  and  boils  at  2830  C.  (541.4P  F.).  The  ethylic  ether  melts  at  1130 
C.  (235.4P  F.),  and  boils  at  about  297^  C.  (566.60  F.). 

Methyl-paraoxjbenzoic  and  £th jl-paraozybensoic  adds  are  prepared  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  ortho-  and  meta-oompounds. 

Methyl-paraoxybenzoic  or  Anisic  acid,  CJB.^iOCB.^.QOJB.^  is 
also  produced  bj  oxidation  of  anisaldehyde  and  anethol  (p.  913)— H>r  the 
crude  oils  of  anise,  fennel,  and  tarragon,  which  contain  anethol — with 
nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid  mixture.  The  anethol  is  first  oonTerted  into 
anisaldehyde : 

C,oH«0    +    O.    «    CsHA    +    CApi    +    H/), 
Anethol.  Anis-  OxaUe 

aldehyde.  aeid. 

and  the  aldehyde  is  afterwards  oxidised  to  anisio  acid.  Anisie  add  is  also 
produced  by  oxidation  of  methyl-paracresol,  C0H4(OCH,).CU|. 

Anisic  acid  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  long  needles,  from  alcohol  in 
rhombic  prisms  ;  melts  at  1830  C.  (361.40  F.);  sublimes  and  boils  without 
decomposition  at  2830  C.  (541.4P  F.).  By  heating  with  lime  or  baryU  it 
is  resolved  into  CO,  and  anisol,  CfHg.O.CHg.  Heated  with  HCl  or  HI, 
it  yields  paraoxybenxoio  add.  Its  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  and 
crystallize  well. 

With  the  halogens  and  with  nitric  add,  anisic  add  readily  yields  sub- 
stitution-products, which  are  couTerted  by  distillation  with  baiyta  into 
substituted  aniaols.  By  the  successive  action  of  fuming  nitric  aeid 
and  ammonia,  anisic  acid  is  converted  into  chrysanisic  acid, 
C,H,(NO,),(NH,).CO,H  (p.  928). 

Adds,    CgHgOg  aa  C^H^^^QQ  g  . 

1.  Crbsotic  or  Oxttoluic  Acids,  CjH,(CHg) -^^  „  . — Three  creaotic 

adds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  Na  and  GO,  on  the  three  isomeric  cresols 
(p.  897) : 

C,H4(CH,)0H    +    CO,    a    C4H,(CH,)(0H)(C0,H) . 

They  crystallize  in  needles,  dissolve  in  hot  water,  and  are  oolored  violet  by 
ferric  chloride.  The  acid  from  o-cresol  melts  at  163Q-1640  C.  (325.-^^- 
327.20  F.)  ;  that  from  m-cresol  at  114P  C.  (237.20  F^  ;  that  fhim  p-crcsd 
at  150O  C.  (3020  F.). 

A  fourth  oxytoluic  add  is  obtained  from  sulphotoluic  add  (from  oam- 
phor-thiocymene)  by  fusion  with  potash  ;  it  melts  at  203©  a  (397.4P  F.), 
and  is  not  colored  by  ferric  chloride. 

2.  Mahdslic  or  pHBrrLOLTCOLLio  Aon>,  CeH5.CH<^Q  ^  ,  is  formed  by 

boiling  bitter  almond  oil  for  30-36  hours  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydro- 
chloric acids : 

CjHj.CHO    +    CNH    +    2H,0    «    NH,    -f    CeH,.CH0H.C0,H ; 

also  by  heating  amygdalin  (see  Glucosibbs)  with  hydrochloric  add.  It 
crystallizes  in  prisms  or  tables,  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
melting  at  1150  C.  (2390  F.).  By  oxidizing  agents  it  is  converted  into 
benzoic  add;*  by  bydriodic  acid  into  alphatoluic  (phenylacetic)  acid. 
With  HBr  it  yields  pkenylbrmnacetic  add,  C^Hs.CHBr.COjH,  and  with  HO 
the  corresponding  chlorinated  add. 
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AoidB,   C,H|oO,. 

1.  OxTMssiTYLBNio  AciD,  Cfi^iCU^^^jnQ  n ,  formed  by  heating  mesi- 

tylenesnlphonic  acid  with  potash  to  240CL.253O  C.  (464P-4820  F.),  crys- 
tallizes from  aloohol  in  silky  needles,  melts  at  1760  C.  (348.80F.),  and 
sublimes  in  long  flat  needles.  Its  solutions  and  those  of  its  salts  are 
colored  dark  blue  by  ferric  chloride. 

2.  Htdbooouxabic  or  Mblilotio  Aero,  CeH4<^gr  ^jj   ^q  g  (1  :  2),oc- 

cars  in  the  yellow  mollilot,  and  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  cou- 
inarin  (p.  942)  and  coumario  acid :  C^U^O,  (coumarin)  4-  HjO  -)-  H,  =s 
C,U|oO,.  It  crystallizes  in  long  needles  melting  at  820  C.  (179.60  p.). 
Its  solution  is  colored  bluish  by  ferric  chloride.  By  distillation  it  is  con- 
verted into  the  anhydride,  GyHgO,  sb  GqH^^^  \  ^q  ,  which  melts  at  250 

C.  (77^  F.).  .By  fusion  with  potash,  melilotic  acid  is  resolved  into  acetic 
and  salicylic  acid,  and  is  therefore  an  ortho-diderivative  of  benzene. 

3.  Htdropabacouxasio  Acid,  ^fi^^^Jrin  CH-  CO  H  ^^  *  ^^»  ^  produced 

by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  paracoumaric  acid,  and  of  nitrous 
acid  on  para^amidoclnnamic  acid.  It  forms  small  monoclinio  crystals, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  melting  at  125^  C.  (2570  F.). 
By  fusion  with  potash  it  yields  para-ozybenzoic  acid. 

OH 

4.  Phlosbtic  Aero,  C^H^^^o^qq  ^CCO  H'i  ^^  *  ^^»  ^  formed,  together 

with  phloroglucin,  by  heating  phloretin  with  potash-lye : 

CwHiA    +     H,0    =    C,Hj,0,    -f-     C,H,0,; 

also  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  CO,  on  phlorol,  CgHjOH  (p.  899).  It 
crystallizes  in  loag  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  melting  at  1290  C. 
(264.20  F.).  Ferric  chloride  colors  its  solution  green.  By  heating  with 
baryta  it  is  resolved  into  CO,  and  phlorol ;  by  fusion  with  potash  into 
acetic  and  paroxy benzoic  acids.  Me&ylphloretic  acid  is  converted  by  oxida* 
tion  into  anisic  acid. 

jtij  oh 

5.  Tbopic  Aero,  CjHj.CH'^^q  V      ,  JPhenyl-hydracrylic  add,  formed  from 

atropine  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  baryta-water,  crystal- 
lises in  slender  prisms  melting  at  117^  C.  (242.00  F.).  By  long  boiling 
with  baryta  it  is  converted  into  atropic  and  isatropic  acids  (p.  661),  which 
by  oxidation  yield  benzoic  acid.  Tropic  acid  is  therefore  a  monoderivative 
of  benzene. 

6.  Phkntl-lactio  Aero,  CeHj.CHj.CH^^Q  g,  Phenyl-chlorolactic  acid, 

C,H5.CHC1.CH(0H)(C0,H),  formed  by  addition  of  ClOH  to  cinnamic  acid, 
CjHg.CH — CH.COjH,  and  phenyl-bromolactic  acid,  formed  by  boiling  cin- 
namic dibromide,  CeH-.CHBr.CHBr.COjH,  with  water  (p.  935),  are  both 
converted  by  sodium  amalgam  into  phenyl-lactic  acid.  This  acid  crystal- 
lizes in  concentric  groups  of  needles,  very  soluble  in  hot  water,  melting  at 
94P  C.  (201.20  p.).  At  180O  C.  (356©  F.)  it  decomposes  into  water  and 
cinnamic  acid.     When  quickly  heated  it  yields  cinnamene : 

C,Hj.CHa.CH(0H)(C0,H)  =  CO,  +  H,0  +  CeHj.CHzzCHa . 

Heated  with  concentrated  haloid  acids  it  exchanges  its  hydroxyl-group 
for  halogen  elements,  yielding  substituted  phenyl -propionic  adds.  c.  o., 
CeH..CH,.CHBr.COaH  (p.  933).  *-       ^    r    i-  ,      y  , 
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Tyrosine,  CAiNO,,  probably  C,H^<^^H,j^H^(^^Arfl^^      ' 

amidopropwnic  or  Amuio-hydropeuracoumaric  add,  is  a  oomponnd  -nearly  re- 
lated to  phloretio  or  hydroparaooomario  acid.  It  is  prodnoed,  together 
with  leucine,  aspartio  acid,  and  glutamio  acid  by  boiling  yarioos  animal 
substances,  as  albuminoids,  horn,  hair,  etc.,  with  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  fusing  them  with  potash.  It  sometimes  occurs  ready- 
formed  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas  ;  also  in  old  cheese  (-nfoc)-  It 
is  best  prepared  by  boiling  hom-shavinjra  with  2  parts  of  sulphuric  add 
diluted  with  4  parts  of  water  for  about  20  hours,  renewing  the  water  as  it 
evaporates.  The  solution  is  then  saturated  with  milk  of  Ume,  and  the 
tyrosine  is  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  filtrate  by  aoetio  add. 

Tyrosine  is  insoluble  in  ether,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, dissolves  in  150  parts  of  hot  water,  and  crystallizes  therefrom  in  slen- 
der needles.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  the  salt 
C^HjiNOg.HCl,  which  crystallizes  in  needles.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
tyrosine  boiled  with  mercuric  nitrate  yields  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which, 
when  boiled  with  dilute  yellow  nitric  acid,  becomes  dark  red ;  this  is  a 
very  delicate  test  for  tyrosine.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  tyrosine  yields 
chlor-  and  bromanil,  CeCl^O,  and  CJ&tfi^ ;  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  sub- 
stitution-products. Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  sulpho-acids 
whose  salts  are  colored  violet  by  ferric  chloride. 

Tyrosine  fused  with  potash  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
para-oxybenzoic  acid.  Heated  to  140O  c.  (284P  F.)  with  hydriodio  add, 
it  yields  phlorol  (p.  899),  together  with  CO,  and  I^H, : 

^•^*<C,H,(NH,)CO,H  +  ^^  =  ^«^i<C,H,  +  CO,  +  Nfl,  -f  I,. 

These  reactions  show  that  tyrosine  is  a  para-deriTatiTe  of  benzene,  oon- 
taining  the  NH,-group  in  the  lateral  chain. 

Acids,  CjiH^^O,.— Two  isomeric  adds,  thymotic  and  oarva- 
orotic,  are  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  CO,  on  thymol  and  oarva- 
orol  (p.  899): 

C,H,(OH)<^A    +    CO,    «   C.H,(OH)(CO,H)<^^ . 

Thymotic  acid  forms  long  needles,  reiy  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water ; 
melts  at  120O  C.  (2480  p.),  and  sublimes.  Carvacrotic  acid  subLimes  in 
flat  needles,  melting  at  134P  C.  (273. TO  F.).  Both  are  colored  a  fine  blue 
by  ferric  chloride. 

Phenylpropyl-glycollic   *«id,  C,^4<[^|JXJJJv  ^q  g^ ,    formed 

by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  hydrocyanic  adds  on  cuminol,  crystal- 
lizes in  small  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water,  r^ry  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  1560  C.  (316.4P  F.). 


(2)   UVBATUBATBD  AoiDB,  C,^H,„_^0|. 

Conmaxlo  and  Paraoomiiaxio  Adds,  GLH,0,aa. 

CgH^^^g  ,  the  only  known  adds  of  this  seriee,  hsTe  the 

composition  of  oxydnnamio  or  oxyphenyl-aorylio  add. 

Paracoumaric  acid  (1 :4),  produced  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  aloes  with  sulphuric  acid,  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining,  brittle 


.J 
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ne^les,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol,  melting  at  17(P-180O  C. 
(338>^3^560  F.).  By  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  hydroparaoou- 
maric  acid ;  by  fusion  with  potash,  into  paroxy benzoic  acid. 

Goumario  acid  (1:2)  occurs,  together  with  melilotio  acid  (p.  958), 
in  the  yellow  melilot,  and  in  Faham  leaves,  and  is  most  easily  prepared 
from  coumarln,  its  anhydride,  by  boiling  with  potash.  It  crystallizes  in 
colorless  shining  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  melting 
at  1950  C.  (3830  F.;.  The  solutions  of  its  alkali-salts  exhibit  a  bright 
green  fluoresence.  By  nascent  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  melilotic  acid; 
by  fusion  with  potash  into  salicylic  and  acetic  acids. 

Coumarin,    C^H^Oj,    or    Coumaric    anhydride, 

C,H4<^jj_^„  CO  »    ^  ^^^   odoriferous   principle  of  the  Tonka  bean 

(Dipteryx  odorata)^  and  of  several  other  plants,  as  Melihtus  officinalis,  Atp^ 
Tula  odorata^  and  Anthoxanthum  odoratum.  It  may  be  extracted  from  these 
plants  by  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  slender,  shining,  colorless  needles, 
melting  at  67©  C.  (152,60  p.),  boiling  between  290O  C.  (5540  F.)  and  291o, 
and  distilling  without  decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  has  a 
fragrant  odor  and  burning  taste ;  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  soluble  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  in  potash-lye,  and  is 
converted  by  long  boiling  therewith  into  coumaric  acid.  Sodium-amalgam 
converts  it  into  melilotic  acid. 

Coumarin  is  formed  artificially  by  dehydration  of  acetosalicylal  (isomeric 
with  coumaric  acid)  in  the  manner  already  described  (action  of  acetic 
anhydride  on  sodium-salicylal,  p.  918): 

C^H5(C,H,0)0,  —  HjO     =    C,HeO,  . 

By  acting  on  sodium-salicylal  in  like  manner  with  butyric  and  valeric 
anhydrides,  homologues  of  coumarin  are  obtained,  viz.,  butyric  cou- 
marin, C,iH|oO„  and  valeric  coumarin,  Ci,H,jC),.  Both  crystal- 
lize in  prisms,  the  former  melting  at  71°  C.  (169.60  F.),  and  boiling  at 
2970  C.  (666. 60  F.);  the  latter  melting  at  54P  C.  (129.20  p.),  and  distU- 
ling  with  parUal  decomposition  at  300O  C.  (5720  F.). 


MONOBASIC  AHD   TRIATOMIC   ACmS — ^DIOXTACIDB. 

(1)  Dloxyben.olc  Aolds,  C,H.O,  =  C,H, { (^^^«  .-Of  six 
possible  isomerides  included  in  this  formula,  four  are  known,  but  the  ori- 
kitation  of  their  lateral  chains  is  not  yet  completely  f^^^fj^?^:* 

Two  dioxybenzoio  adds  are  obtained  by  ^^^^g  the  two  disulphobeuzoio 
adds  (p.  931)  with  potassium  hydroxide.  One  ^^  }}^^^  ^'""l^^'^^"^ 
crystals  containing  HH^O,  melts  with  decomposition  at  about  220O  C, 
(^  F.),  and  is  not  5>lor^  by  ferric  chloride.  The  other  prepared  also 
from  toluenedisulphonio  acid,  forms  hydrated  crystals  melting  at  1940  C. 
(381.20  p.),  and  is  colored  dark-red  by  feme  chloride. 

OzysaliorUo  Add,  C.H,(OH),.(X),H  (probably  1  :  2  :  3,  CO,H  in  1) 
is  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  iodosalicylic  acid,  C^HJO,,  with  potash. 
It  crystallizes  in  shining  needles,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
The  aqueous  solution,  mixed  with  ferric  chloride,  acquires  a  deep-blue 

•  See  Watts'B  motionary  of  Chemistry,  M  Supplement,  p.  488, 
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color,  changing  to  red  and  then  brown  on  addition  of  ammonia  or  sodium 
carbonate.  The  crjstallized  acid  melts  at  196Q-1970  C.  (384.^3^86.^0 
F.)f  and  is  resolved  at  a  higher  temperature  into  GO,  and  hjdroqninone 
(together  with  pyrooateohin).     The  oxy-salicjlates  are  yery  unstable. 

Protooateohnlo  Add,  CeH3(0H),.C0,H  (probably  1:3:4, 00^  inl); 

also  called  Carbohydroquinonic  acid, — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
melting  potash  on  its  aldehyde,  and  on  iodoparaozybenioic,  bromanisic, 
cresolsulphonic,  and  eugenic  acids,  catechin,  and  many  other  tri-deriva- 
tives  of  benzene ;  also  on  numerous  resins,  as  benzoin,  myrrh,  dragon's 
blood,  assafcQtida,  etc.,  its  formation  Arom  these  resins  being  usually  aooom- 
panied  by  that  of  paraozybenzoio  acid.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
bromine  on  aqueous  quinic  acid,  and  by  fusing  that  acid  with  potash.  It 
is  most  easily  prepared  by  adding  1  part  of  Sast  Indian  kino  to  3  parts  of 
fused  sodium  hydroxide,  dissolving  the  melt  in  water,  acidulating,  and 
agitating  with  ether. 

Protocatechuio  acid  crystallizes  from  water  in  shining  needles  or  lamins 
containing  1  mol.  H^O.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water,  in  aloohol,  and 
in  ether,  and  in  40-50  parts  of  cold  water ;  melts  at  199^  G.  (390.2^  F.), 
and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature  into  GO,  and  pyrocateohin 
(together  with  hydroquinone).  Ferric  chloride  colors  the  solution  green, 
changing,  on  addition  of  very  dilute  sodium  carbonate,  to  blue,  and 
aftorwa^s  to  red.  It  reduces  silver  nitrate,  but  not  an  alkaline  onprio 
solution. 

Methyl'protocatechuic  or  Vanillic  acid,  C^^O^  ^  CJ3.g(0U) 
(OCH,)  .00,11,  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  vanillin  (p.  919),  when  that  sab> 
stance,  in  the  moist  state,  is  left  exposed  to  the  air,  and  by  oxidation  of 
conifcrin,  Gj^HgOg  (see  Glucosides),  with  potassium  permanganate.  It 
crystallizes  in  shining  white  needles,  melting  at  211^^2120  G.  (411.8^ 
413. 6^  F.);  sublimable;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot 
water  and  in  aloohol ;  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  at  150^1600  G. 
(302CU320O  F.)  into  methyl  chloride  and  protocatechuio  acid.  Its  calcium- 
salt  distilled  with  lime  yields  pure  guaiacol  (p.  900). 

An  isomeric  methyl-protocatechuic  acid  is  formed  by  heating  protoca- 
techuio acid  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  methyl  iodide,  also  by  heat- 
ing hemipinio  acid  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  lOQO.  It  crystallizes 
in  slender  ueedles,  less  soluble  than  the  preceding,  and  melting  at  251^ 
G.  (483. 80  F.). 

Dimeihyl-protocatechuic  or  Veratric  acid,  Cfiyfi^  ^  G-H, 
(0GH3),.G0,H,  is  contained  in  sabadilla  seeds  (from  Veratrwn  SabacHlla), 
and  is  formed  by  heating  protocatechuio  or  methyl-protocatechuio  acid 
with  EHO,  methyl  iodide  and  methyl  alcohol  to  140O  G.  (2840  p.),  and 
boiling  the  product  with  soda^lye  ;  also  by  oxidation  of  dimethyl-proto- 
catechuic  aldehyde  (p.  919),  methyl-cresol  (p.  828),  and  methyl-engenol 
(p.  914),  with  permanganate.  Golorless  needles  melting  at  179. 5^0.. 
(355. lO  F.);  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  still 
more  in  alcohol.  Heated  to  1400ul50O  G.  (284P-302O  F.)  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  mixture  of  two  monpmethyl-protocatechuic 
acids.  Heated  with  lime  or  baryta,  it  is  resolved  into  GO,  and  dimethyl- 
pyrocatechin. 

In  like  manner  are  obtained  :  Dieihyl-proiocateckuic  add  (needles,  m.  p. 
1490  G.  [300.20  F.]),  and  Ethyl-methyl-protocatediuic  or  EtkyUvamUic  add 
(needles  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water  ;  m.  p.  190©  G.  [374P  F.]), 

Methene-protocatechuic    or   Piperonylic  acid,   C^H^O^   ss 
GH,<^^J]]>C5H3 — GO,H  ,  is  formed  by  oxidr.tion  of  its  aldehyde  piperonal, 
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G^H^Og  (p.  919) I  with  permanganate,  and  by  heating  protooatechnio 
acid  with  KOH  and  CH,I,.— Colorless  needles,  m.  p.  2280  C.  (442^  F.), 
sablimable  withoat  decomposition,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  solable 
in  boiling  water  and  cold  alcohol,  easily  in  hot  alcohol.  Decomposed  by 
heating  to  170O  C.  (3380  F.)  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  into  protocate- 
chnic  acid  and  free  carbon  ;  by  heating  with  water  to  2000-2100  G.  (3920- 
410O  F.),  into  pyrocatechin,  CO,,  and  carbon. 

Ethene-protocatedtuic  acid^  CgHgO^,  obtained  by  heating  protocatechuic  acid 
with  KOH,  CjH^Br,,  and  a  little  water  to  lOOO,  forms  shining  prisms  melt- 
ing at  133.50  C.  (272.30  F.). 


oid>,  CgHgO,  -  C.H,(CH,)  {  <^^^« 


Onellinlo  Aoid  is  formed  by  boiling  orsellio  or  lecanoric  acid  with 
lime-water :  CigHj^Oy  4~  H^O  s=  2C^fi^ ;  also  by  boiling  its  erythritic  ether 
(erythrin  or  erythrio  acid)  with  water  or  baryta-water : 

C«»H«Oio    +    H,0    =    C,H,0.     +     C„H,A; 
£rythrln.  Orgellialo         Fioroerythrin. 

add. 

Orsellinic  aoid  crystallizes  in  prisms  easily  soluble  in  water,  colored 
▼iolet  by  ferric  chloride.  It  melts  at  1760  C.  (348.80  p.),  decomposing  at 
the  same  time  into  CO,  and  orcin,  CfEgO,  (p.  904). 

Ethyl  Orsellinate,  C,H,(CH3)(OH),.CO,.C2H5,  is  obtained  by  boiling 
orsellinic  acid,  or  Roccdla  tmctoria,  with  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  lustrous 
plates  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Erythritic  Ortellinate,  Erythrin  or  Erythrio  acid,  C^^L^O^^ 
2C^U^6^+  Cfiifi^  (orythrite) — 2H,0,  is  contained  in  Boccella  fim/armi$j 
and  extracted  by  boiling  with  milk  of  lime.  It  forms  crystals  containing 
}  H,0,  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  colored  red  by  ammonia  in  contact  with 
air,  and  is  resolred  by  boiling  with  baryta-water  into  orsellinic  aoid  and 
picroerythrin  (see  above). 

Picroerythrin,  C,,H,Q0f,  forms  crystals  containing  1  mol.  H,0, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  resolved  by  further  boiling  with  baryta- 
water  into  erythrite,  orcin,  and  carbon  dioxide : 

CuHj^Ot    +     H,0    a    C^Hj^O^    +    C,H,0,    +     CO,. 

OrselliCf  LecanoriCjOt  Dior$ellinic  acid,  CiJEL^fi^^ss2CJAfi^-^ 
H,0,  occurs  in  several  lichens  belonging  to  the  genera  B/Dccdla,  Lecanoray 
and  Varioiana,  and  is  extracted  by  digestion  with  ether  or  with  milk  of 
lime,  and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
or  ether  in  colorless  prisms  containing  CigH,40f  -f-  H,0,  nearly  insoluble 
in  water.  By  boiling  with  lime  or  baryta-water  it  is  converted,  first  into 
orsellinic  acid,  afterwards  into  CO,  and  orcin.  Its  alcoholic  solution  yields, 
on  boiling,  crystalline  ethyl  orsellinate. 

The  three  oomponnds  last  described  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
structural  formulss : 

^^H,(OH,)i(gg^U     OXJftH,(OH,)(OH)(00,H)        ^04H,(0H,)(0H)(00iH) 

Orsellio  or  Erythrin.  Fioroerythrin. 

Dioraellinio  aoid. 

According  to  Stenhouse,*  the  South  African  variety  of  Roccdla  tinctoria 
contains  an  acid,  Cg^H^O^},  called  iJ-orsellic  acid,  closely  resembling  orsellio 

•  Fhil.  Trans.  1848,  09 ;  Liebig's  Annaleo,  Ixviii.  M. 
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acid  in  properties  and  composition,  and  yielding  orsellinic  acid  when  boiled 
with  baryta- water,  together  with  roooellinin,  C,.H,.0-,  a  snbetance 
forming  hair-like  crjstols  of  a  silvery  lostre :  C^iBLo^  as  2C.H,0  -4- 
CiiH^O,.  Roocellinin  is  not  attacked  by  boiling  with  potash  or  baryta  *  It 
dissolves  in  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalies,  forming  solutions  which  are 
not  colored  by  exposure  to  the  air. 


•Hie  following  acids  of  unknown  structure  are  also  obtained  from  lichens  * 

Vulpic  acid,  Ci^HyOg,  occurs  in  Cetraria  vulpina,  from  which  it  may 
be  extracted  by  chloroform  or  lime-water.  It  forms  large  yellow  prisms, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  melts  at  IICO  C.  (230O  p.),  sublimes 
without  decomposition,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  baiytar-water  into 
alphatoluic  acid,  methyl  alcohol,  and  oxalic  add. 

Usnic  acid,  C^HijOy,  from  lichens  of  the  genera  Umea  and  Etfemia, 
crystallizes  in  shining  yellow  laminie,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  melting  at  I95O-I970  c.  (3830l-386.CO  F.).  Its  al- 
kali-salts, when  exposed  to  the  air,  turn  red  and  afterwards  black.  A 
modification,  called  Beta-usnic  acid,  from  dadonia  rangiferina,  melts 
at  1750  c.  (3470  P.),  and  yields  by  distillation  beta-orcin  (p.  905). 

Cetraric  acid,  C,gH„Oe,  andLichenic  acid,  C,^H„0„  from  Ice- 
land moss  {Cetraria  tslandica),  are  crystalline,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 


and  ether. 


AotdB,  CgHio04  =  C,H,(OH),.CO,H: 

Evernlnio  Acid  is  obtained  from  eremio  acid,  C^Hi^O^  (a  constituent 
of  Evemia  Prunastri),  by  boiling  with  baryta: 

C„H,eO,    +    H,0    =    G,H,oO,    +    CgHgO,. 

It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  needles,  melts  at  1670  C.  (314.GO  P.),  and 
is  colored  violet  by  ferric  chloride. 

Umbelllo  Add  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  umbel- 
liferone  :  Q^Mfi^  -f  H,0  +  H^  =  C,H,,,0^.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless 
needles,  melting  at  12no  c.  (2570  p.),  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  With  ferric  chloride  it  produces  a  green  color,  turning 
red  on  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.    Fused  with  potash  it  yields  resorcin. 

Umbelliferone,  CgH^O,,  a  compound  analogous  to  coumarin  (p. 
942),  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Daphne  MezereuMy  and  is  produced  by  distilla- 
tion of  galbanum,  assafoetida,  and  other  resins  of  umbelliferons  plants. 
It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  rhombic  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  its  aqueous  solution  appears 
blue  by  reflected  light.  It  melts  at  240O  C.  (4640  P.),  and  sublimes  with- 
out decomposition ;  yields  resorcin  by  frision  with  potash,  and  is  converted 
by  sodium-amalgam  into  umbellic  add,  just  as  coumarin  is  converted  into 
hydrocoumaric  acid. 

Hydrooaffeic  Acid,  CeH3(0H),--CHi— CH,— CO,H,  formed  by  the 
action  of  sodium-ainalti^am  on  caffeic  acid,  forms  crystals  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  colored  dark-green  by  ferric  chloride. 
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Tlie  following  unsaturated  acids  belong  to  the  triatomic  and  monobasio 
division. 

Caifeio  Add,  CJifi^  «»  CeH,(OH)i— CH~CH— CO,H,  formed  by  boQ- 
ing  oaffetannitj  aoid  (p.  949)  with  potash,  crystallizes  in  yellowish  prisms, 
▼ery  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  reduces 
silver  nitrate  when  heated.  Ferric  chloride  colors  it  green,  changing  to 
dark  red  on  addition  of  sodium  carbonate.  By  fusion  with  potash  caifeio 
aoid  is  resolv^ed  into  protocatechuic  and  acetic  acids.  By  dry  distillation 
it  yields  pyrocatechin.    Sodium-amalgam  converts  it  into  hydrooaffeic  acid. 

Femlio  Acid,  CjoHi^O^ss  CsH,(OH)j, — CsH^— CO^H,  occurs  in  assafoetida, 
and  may  be  separated  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  that  substance  by  pre- 
cipitating with  lead  acetate,  and  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol,  and  crystallizes 
in  four-sided  needles.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  colored  yellow-brown  by 
ferric  chloride.  By  fusion  with  potash  it  is  resolved  into  protocatechuic 
and  acetic  acids. 

Plperlc  Add, 

CijUioO*  =  H,C<^CeH,.CH— CH.CH=CH.CO,H  . 

The  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  boiling  piperine  (q.  v.)  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  separates  in  shining  prisms.  The  free  acid  crystal- 
lizes in  slender  needles  melting  at  2160-2I70  C.  (420. 80-422. GO  F.).  It 
forms  sparingly  soluble  salts  containing  1  equivalent  of  base.  It  unites 
with  4  atoms  of  bromine,  and  is  resolved  by  fusion  with  potash  into  acetic, 
oxalic,  and  protocatechuic  acids.  By  oxidation  with  permanganate  solu- 
tion it  yields  piperonal  (p.  919). 

Bngetio   Add,    CuH„0,    =    CA(0H)(0CH,)<^2?1^.„_^2  ,  is 

formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide  on  eugenol,  CioHj^O, 
(p.  913).  It  crystallizes  in  thin  prisms,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  melts 
at  1240  C.  (255.20  F.),  and  is  resolved  at  a  higher  temperature  into  CO, 
and  eugenol.    Ferric  chloride  colors  its  solution  dark  brown. 
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Oalllo  Acid,  C,Rfi^  =  C«H,(OH),.CO,H~7Vvoxj^6en2oic  acid,  Dioxy- 
salicylic  acid, — ^This  acid  occurs  in  nut-galls  (excrescences  formed  on  the 
leaves  and  leaf-stalks  of  the  dyer's  oak  {Qu^cm  infectoria),  also  in  sumach, 
hellebore  root,  divi-divi  (the  fruit  of  CiscUpina  coriaria),  in  tea,  in  pome- 
granate root,  and  in  many  other  plants.  It  is  produced  artificially  by 
heating  di-iodosalicylic  acid  to  140O-150O  C.  (284O-302O  p.),  with  excess 
of  an  alkaline  carbonate ;  and  from  bromodioxybenzoic  acid  and  bromo- 
protocatechuic  acid  (p.  944)  by  fusion  with  potash  :  hence  its  structure  is 
either  1:2:3:4  or  1:2:4:5  (COjH  in  1).  It  is  most  conveniently 
prepared  by  boiling  gallotannic  acid  with  acids  or  alkalies  :  CuH,oOg  -f- 
H,0  »  2C,H,05. 

Gallic  acid  crystallizes,  with  1  mol.  H^O,  in  slender  prisms  having  a 
silky  lustre  ;  dissolves  in  100  parts  of  cold  and  3  parts  of  boiling  water, 
easily  in  alcohol ;  melts  at  about  200O,  and  splits  up  at  210Ol.220O  C. 
(410O-428O  F.)  into  CO,  and  pyrogallol,  C,H3(0H)s.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion reduces  the  metals  from  solutions  of  gold  and  silver  salts  (hence  its 
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nse  in  photography),  and  forms  a  blue-blaok  precipitate  with  ferric  chlo- 
ride. 

Oallio  acid,  though  monobaaic,  contains  3  atoms  of  phenolic  hydrogen, 
and  can  therefore  form  tetrametallic  salts.  The  gallates  of  the  alkali- 
metals  are  permanent  in  the  dry  state  and  in  acid  solution,  bat  in  alkaline 
solution  they  quickly  absorb  oxygen  and  turn  brown. 

Eihifl  galiate,  CeH/0H),.C0,C2U,,  crystallizes  from  water  in  rhombic 
prisms  containing  ^  mol.  H,0.  Triacetyl-gaUic  add,  C«H,(0G2H,0),.CX)^, 
formed  by  heating  gallic  acid  with  acetyl  chloride  or  acetic  anhydride, 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles.  With  bromine  gallic  acid  forms 
Cf HjBrOj  and  CfH^BrgOg,  both  of  which  are  crystalline. 

Gallic  acid,  heated  with  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  to  140^,  is  oonTerted 
into  rufigallic  acid,  Ci^HgOg,  a  derivative  of  anthracenoe. 

£11  agio  acid,  C|4HgOg,  probably  also  an  anthracene  derivative,  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  oxidizing  agents — as  arsenic  acid,  silver  oxide, 
iodine  and  water— on  gallic  acid ;  also  from  tannic  add  when  its  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  is  left  for  a  considerable  time  in  contact  with  the 
air,  the  ellagic  acid  then  separating,  together  with  gallic  add.  It  is  a 
constituent  of  bezoar  stones  (intestinal  concretions  of  a  Persian  spedes  of 
goat),  from  which  it  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  with  potash  and  predj^- 
tating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  separates,  with  1  mol.  H,0,  as  a  crys- 
talline powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  having  an  acid  reaction.  Its  sodium 
salt  is  formed  by  boiling  ethyl  gallate  with  sodium  carbonate. 


Tannic  Acids  or    Tannins, 

These  substances  constitute  tho  astringent  principles  of  plants,  and  are 
very  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Most  of  them  are  gluoo- 
sidcs  of  gallic  acid,  being  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  gallic 
acid  and  glucose ;  others,  instead  of  glucose,  yield  phlorogludn,  CgH,(OH^, 
(p.  906).  Galiotannio  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  when  quite  pure,  is  not  a 
gluooside,  but  consists  ofdigallic  acid.  By  fusion  with  potash  most 
tannic  acids  are  resolved  into  protocatechnio  acid  and  phlorogludn. 

Most  tannic  acids  give  bluish-black  precipitates  with  ferric  salts  (inks); 
some,  however,  as  kino  and  catechu,  and  the  tannins  of  sumach  and  ci 
the  tea-plant,  give  greenish  precipitates.  The  tannic  adds  precipitate  a 
solution  of  gelatin,  and  unite  with  animal  membranes :  hence  their  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather.  They  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by 
tieutral  acetate  of  lead. 

OaUotannio  Acid,  Digallio  Acid  or  Tannin,  Ci^HuO^as  C«H,(OH)|-- 
CO— O— CO — CfH,(OU)„  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  nut-galls,  esped- 
ally  in  the  Chinese  variety,  also  in  sumach  (the  twigs  of  Bhua  Coriarid),  in 
tea,  and  many  other  plants.  It  may  be  formed  from  gallic  add  by  heating 
with  POCl,  to  120O  C.  (2480  F.),  and  by  oxidation  with  silver  nitrate  or 
dilute  arsenic  acid.  It  is  most  readily  prepared  by  exhausting  finely  pul- 
verized nut-galls  with  a  mixture  of  tdcohol  and  ether  in  a  percolator  (fig. 
166),  having  its  neck  plugged  with  cotton-wool,  and  its  mouth  loosely 
stopped  with  a  cork.  The  liquid,  which  after  some  time  collects  in  the  re- 
ceiver below,  consists  of  two  distinct  strata :  the  lower,  whioh  is  almost 
colorless,  is  a  very  strong  solution  of  almost  pure  tannic  add  in  water ; 
the  upper  consists  of  ether,  holding  in  solution  gallic  acid,  coloring  mat- 
ter, and  other  impurities.  The  carefully  separated  heavy  liquid  is  left  to 
evaporate  in  an  exsiccator.  Gallotannic  acid,  or  toimtn,  thus  obtained, 
forms  a  slightly  yellowish,  friable,  porous  mass,  without  tho  slightest 
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tendenoj  to  orystallixation.     It  is  very  soluble  iu  water,  ]ubs      'is*  168. 
BO  in  alix>hol,  and  very  slightly  soluble  iu  ether.     It  reddens 
litmus,  and  has  a  pure  astringent  taste  without  bitterness. 

A  strong  solution  of  gallotannio  aoid  mixed  with  mineral 
acids  g^ves  precipitates  consisting  of  combinations  of  the  tan- 
nic aoid  with  the  mineral  acids  ;  these  compounds  are  freely 
soluble  in  pure  water,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  acid  liquids. 
Gallotannio  add  precipitates  albumin,  gelatin,  salts  of  the 
vegeto-alkalies,  and  several  other  substances  :  it  forms  solu- 
ble compounds  with  the  alkalies,  which,  if  excess  of  base  is 
present,  rapidly  attract  oxygen,  and  become  brown  by  destruc- 
tion of  the  acid ;  the  gallotannates  of  baritaiif  strontitmtf  and 
calcium  are  sparingly  soluble  ;  those  of  lead  and  antimony  are 
insoluble.  Ferrous  salts  are  unchanged  by  solution  of  gallo- 
tannic  acid  ;  ferric  saltSy  on  the  contrary,  give  with  it  a  deep 
bluish-black  precipitate,  which  is  the  basis  of  writing-ink  : 
hence  the  value  of  an  infusion  of  tincture  of  nut-galls  as  a 
test  for  the  presence  of  iron.' 

Oallotannic  acid  decomposes  at  250O  C.  (4820  F.),  with 
formation  of  pyrogallol.  By  boiling  with  alkalies  or  dilute 
acids  it  is  converted  into  gallic  acid, .  CuH|qO,  -f-  IIjO  =s 
2C^H/y^:  hence  its  constitution  is  determined.  By  boiling 
with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride  it  is  converted  into  pen- 
tacetyl-tannic  acid,  Ci4H.(C2H,0)50„  a  crystalline 
substance,  melting  at  1370  C.  (278.60  F.). 

The  following  tannins,  which  are  amorphous  bodies,  more 
or  less  resembling  gallotannic  acid,  have  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure 
state. 

Querdtannic  acid^  from  oak-bark,  is  a  yellow-brown  amorphous  mass,  the 
aqueous  solution  of  which  is  colored  deep  blue  by  ferric  chloride.  Cinchona- 
tannic  acid^  occurring  in  cinchona  barks,  partly  in  combination  with  alka- 
loids, gives  a  green  color  with  ferric  salts.  Batcmhia-tannic  acid  occurs  in 
rhatany-root ;  Jilitannic  acid  in  fern-roots  ;  tormentil-tannic  acid  in  tormentil- 
root.  These  five  tannins,  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  yield  red  amor- 
phous bodies  (oak-red,  cinchona-red,  etc.),  which  partly  also  occur  ready- 
formed  in  the  respective  plants,  and  are  resolved  by  fusion  with  potash 
into  protocatechuio  acid  and  phloroglucin.  The  formation  of  these  red 
compounds  appears  to  be  accompanied  by  that  of  sugar. 

Catechu'tannic  acid  occurs  in  catechu,  an  extract  prepared  from  several 
East  Indian  plants,  via.,  Areca  Catechu^  Acacia  {Mimom)  Catechu,  and  Nau- 
dea  Gambir.  Ferric  salts  color  it  dingy  green.  Catechu  also  contains 
catechin  or  catechuic  acid,  C^jHjgO,,  which  crystallizes  in  needles 
containing  3H,0.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  colored  green  by  ferric  salts. 
Anhydrous  catechin  melts  at  217^  C.  (422.60  F.),  decomposing  at  the  same 
time  into  CO,  and  pyrocatechin.  By  fusion  with  i>otash  it  is  resolved  into 
protocatechuio  acid  and  phloroglucin : 

C«H„08    +    2H,0    =    C,H,0,     +    2CeH.O,    +     2H,. 

Morintannic  acid  or  Madurin,  occurring  in  fustic  (the  wood  of  Moru8 
tinct&ria),  is  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water 
and  in  alcohol,  the  solutions  giving  with  ferric  chloride  a  greenish-black 
precipitate..  It  yields  pyrocatechin  when  heated,  phloroglucin  and  proto- 
catechuio acid  when  fused  with  potash. 

Caffetannic  add,  from  coflFee-berries,  is  a  gummy,  easily  soluble  mass, 
which  gives  a  green  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  yields  pyrocatechin  when 
80 
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heated  alone,  oaffSaio  acid  (p.  947),  when  heated  with  potash-solation ; 
protocatechulo  acid  when  fused  with  potash. 

Qninio  or  Kiaio  Aold,  C^HuOc  =  GcHt(0H)4(C0,H),  is  a  monobasio 
pentatomio  acid,  nearly  related  to  the  aromatic  oxy-acida.  It  is  found  in 
cinchona^bark,  and  is  obtained  as  a  bje-prodaot  in  the  preparation  of  qui- 
nine. The  extract,  obtained  by  digesting  the  comminuted  bark  with  water 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  to  precipitate  the 
alkaloid ;  the  solution  is  filtered  and  evaporated  ;  and  the  calcium  quinate 
which  remains  is  purified  by  crystallization,  and  decomposed  with  oxalic 
acid. 

Qainio  acid  forms  transparent  colorless  monolinic  prisms,  easily  aoloble 
in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  1620  G.  (323.eo  P.), 
and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  resolved  into  hydroquiuone,  pyrocatechin, 
benioic  acid,  phenol,  and  other  products.  By  oxidizing  agents  (MnO| 
and  sulphuric  acid)  it  is  converted  into  quinone,  together  with  carbonic 
and  formic  acids.  By  heating  with  hydriodio  acid  it  is  converted  into 
benzoic  acid : 

C,H,(0H)4.C0,H    +    2HI    »    qjHj.COjH    +    4H,0    +     I,; 

and  by  phosphorus  pentachloride  into  ohlorobenioyl  chloride : 
CA(0H)4.C0,H  4-  PCI,  =  CeH^a.COCl  +  PO^H,  +  3HC1  +  H,0 . 

By  fusion  with  potash  it  yields  protocatechuic  acid. 

Calcium  quinate,  (C,H|,Os),Ca  +  10H,O,  forms  large,  easily  soluble, 
eflloresoent  rhombic  prisms. 

Uvio  Acid,  CyHgO,,  obtained  by  distillation  of  pyrotartario  acid, 
forms  shining  crystals  melting  at  134P  G.  (273.20  F.)  and  sublimable ; 
converted  into  benzoic  acid  by  fusion  with  potash.  Its  calcium-salt, 
(Gf  HfO,),Ga  +  6H,0,  crystallizes  in  needles. 


Aldehydic  Aoids. 


These  are  acids  containing  the  group  GHO  as  well  as  CO.OH,  in  place 
of  hydrogen,  and  exhibiting  an  aldehydic  as  well  as  an  acid  character. 
All  the  known  aldehydic  aoids  likewise  contain  the  group  OH,  and  are 
therefore  the  intermediate  aldehydes  of  bibasic  triatomic  acids.  They  are 
produced,  like  salicylic  aldehyde  (p.  916),  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on 
the  oxy-acids  in  alkaline  solution. 

Aldehydo-ozybensoio  Add,  CsHeO^  =aCeH,(OH)<S^?r   .  —  Two 

isomeric  acids  of  this  composition  («  and  B  Aldehydotalicylic  addt)  are 
obtained  by  boiling  14  parts  of  salicylic  acids,  25  i>arts  of  sodium  hydrox- 
ide, 50  parts  of  water,  and  15  of  chloroform,  in  a  vessel  with  reversed 
condenser.  On  diluting  with  water,  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
agitating  with  ether,  and  then  agitating  the  concentrated  ethereal  solu' 
tion  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  a  solution  is  obtained,  from  which,  after 
removal  of  the  ether,  sulphuric  acid  separates  the  iS-add  as  a  crystalline 
powder,  while  the  «-acid,  together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  A- 
acid,  remains  dissolved,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the  solution  by  etheTi 
A  third  acid,  y-aldehydojxiraoxybeTizoic  acid,  is  obtained  in  like  manner  from 
paraoxy benzoic  acid,  together  with  paraoxy benzoic  aldehyde. 
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. «.  (CO,H  :  OH  :  CHO  «  1  :  2  :  3).— Slender  felted  needles,  sublimable 
when  slowly  heated.  Much  more  soluble  in  water  than  S,  Solution  colored 
red  by  ferric  chloride.  Calcium-salt  easily  soluble  :  distilled  with  calcium 
hydrate  fives  salicylic  aldehyde. 

B,  (CO,H  :  OH  :  CHO  =  1:2:  5),— Slender  needles  melting  at  2490  C. 
(480.20  F.),  sabUmable  when  slowly  heated.  Nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  cold  alcohol,  easily  in  hot 
alcohol  and  ether.  Deep  cherry-red  with  ferric  chloride.  Calcium-salt 
very  soluble ;  distilled  with  CaH,0,  gives  paraoxybenzaldehyde. 

y.  (C0,H  :  OH  :  CHO  =  1:3: 4).— Prismatic  crystals,  melting  at  2430- 
2440  c.  (46d.4P-471.20  P.),  sublimable.  Slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
readily  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Brick-red  with  ferric 
chloride.  Calcium-salt  slightly  soluble ;  distilled  with  lime  gives  salicylic 
aldehyde. 

Aldehydovanillio,  or  Aldehydo-methylprotocateohiilo  Aoid, 
C,H805=C,Hj(0H)(0CH,)<[^^^,  is  obtained,  together  with  vanillin 

(p.  919),  from  vanillic  acid,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aldehydoxy ben- 
zoic acids  from  the  oxybenzoic  acids.  Crystallizes  in  slender  silky  needles, 
melting  at  221Ci-2220  C.  (429. 80-431.00  F.),  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.    Ferric  chloride  colors  the  solution  violet. 

Opianio  Add,  CioHxoO,=  C,H,(OCH,),<;^^  ^  .^Aldehydo-dimethi/lpro' 

tocatechuic  acid  is  formed,  together  with  cotarnine  and  hemipinic  acid 
(p.  954),  in  the  oxidation  of  narcotine  by  MnO,  and  sulphuric  acid,  or 
with  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  slender,  colorless  prisms,  Inelt- 
ing  at  140O  C.  (2d4C  F.),  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  Heated  with 
soda-lime,  it  is  converted  into  dimethyl-protooatechuic  aldehyde,  C^H, 
(0CH,)2.CH0  (p.  929),  and  when  treated  with  oxidizing  agents,  it  yields 
hemipinic  acid. 

M  e  c  o  n  i  n ,  CijHjoO^,  occurs  in  opium,  and  is  formed,  together  with 
cotarnine  (see  Alkaloids),  from  narcotine,  by  heating  with  water  to  KKP, 
and  from  opianic  acid  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  or  of  potash- 
lye.  Shining  colorless  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  freely  in 
hot  water,  melting  at  11(P  C.  (230O  F.).  Heated  with  acids,  it  forms 
ethereal  compounds,  with  elimination  of  water. 
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Benzene-dicarbonic  Acids. 

Acids,  CgHeO,  «=  C.H/CO.H),. 

1.  PhthaUo  Aoid  (1  :  2).~-'Orthobemene-dtcarbontc  acid  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthalene,  dichloride  of  naphthalene,  ali- 
zarin, and  purpurin  (the  coloring-matters  of  madder): 


CinHg 

NApntha- 
Icne. 

+       0,       =       CaHA       + 

Phthalic 
acid. 

ano. 

Oxalic 
acid. 

CuHA    + 
Alizarin. 

2n,0    +    0^    »     C.Efi, 

Phthalic 
acid. 

+     3C,H  0, 
Oxalic 
acid. 

C„HA    + 
Purpuria. 

2H,0    +     0,     =    C«H,0, 

Phthalic 
acid. 

+     SCjHjO,  . 
Oxafic 
acid. 
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It  is  also  prodnoed  by  oxidizing  orthotolnio  add  with  permanganate  scda* 
tiou.  and  is  usually  prepared  by  treating  naphthalene  diohloride  at  the 
boiling  heat  with  nitric  aoid.  Chromic  acid  mixture  cannot  be  used  in  its 
preparation,  as  it  is  easily  oxidized  thereby  to  carbonic  acid. 

Phthalic  aoid  crystallizes  in  short  prisms  or  lamins,  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  aloohol,  and  ether.  It  melts  at 
1850  C.  (3650  F.),  and  is  resolved  at  a  higher  temperature  into  water  and 
phthalic  anhydride,  CgH^Og.  Heated  with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate,  it 
is  resolved  into  200,  and  benzene,  but  when  2  molecules  of  it  are  heated 
with  1  mol.  CaH,0,,  it  yields  calcium  benzoate : 

2C,HeO^    +     CaH,0,    =    iC^Hsp^fia    +    2C0,    +    2H,0. 

It  forms  both  acid  and  neutral  salts.  Barium  chloride  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  its  ammonium  salt  throws  down  barium  phthalate,  CgU^O^Ba,  which 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Phthalic  acid  is  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  nltro-phthalie 
aoid,  C,Hj(NO^O^. 

Phthalic  chloride,  CgH^CCOCl),,  formed  by  heating  the  acid  with 
PCI5,  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  270©  C.  (5180  F.),  and  is  converted  by  xmc 
ami  hydrochloric  acid  into  phthalic  aldehyde,  CgH^(GHO),,  whirh 
crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  plates,  and  melts  at  650  C.  (I490  F.). 

Phthalic  anhydride,   C5H4<JJj]]>0,   obtained  by  heating    the 

acid,  forms  large  needles,  melts  at  1280  C.  (262.4P  F.),  and  boils  at  2770 
C.  (530.GO  F.). 

Hydrophthalio  acid,  CqHqO^,  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  on  phthalic  acid,  dissolved  in  aqueous  sodium  carbonate,  crys- 
tallizes in  tables ;  dissolves  easily  in  hot  water  and  alcohol ;  and  melts  at 
about  20VO  C.  (392©  F.),  decomposing  at  the  same  time  into  phthalic  an- 
hydride, water,  and  hydrogen.  By  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
or  by  oxidation  with  nitric  add,  chromic  acid,  or  bromine  and  water,  it  is 
converte4  into  benzoic  add.  Tetrahydrophthalic  acid,  CgHj^O^, 
is  prepared  by  heating  its  anhydride  with  water,  and  the  anhydride, 
CgHgO,,  is  produced  by  distillation  of  isohydropyromellitic  acid  (p.  955). 
The  anhydride  crystallizes  in  laminn  melting  at  680  C.  (154.^  F.).  The 
acid  also  crystallizes  in  lamins,  melting  at  96*0  C.  (204.80  p.),  and  decom- 
posing at  the  same  time  into  water  and  the  anhydride.  Uexhydro- 
phthalic  acid,  C^H^O^,  is  obtained  from  either  of  the  preoeding  by  the 
action  of  sodium-amalgam,  or  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  to  23lP  C. 
(4460  F.)  ;  it  crystallizes  in  prisms  or  laminie,  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
melting  at  207©  C.  (404.6©  F.). 

iBophthalic  Acid,  Cfi^CCO^E)^  (1 : 3),  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  meta- 
xylene  or  metatoluic  acid  with  chromic  aoid  mixture,  also  by  fusing  meta* 
sulphobenzoate,  or  metabromobenzoate,  or  benzoate  of  potassium  with 
potassium  formate  (in  the  last  two  cases  together  with  terephthalic  acid), 
and  by  the  action  of  heat  on  hydropyromellitic  and  hydroprehnitic  add 
Cp.  965).  It  crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  soluble  in  460  parts  of  boiling 
and  7800  parts  of  cold  water,  melts  above  300©  C.  (572©  F.),  and  sublimes 
in  needles  without  blackening.  Its  barium  salt  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
so  that  the  acid  is  not  precipitated  by  barium  chloride  from  the  solution 
of  its  ammonium  salt,  a  character  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  its 
two  isomerides. 

Metkjfl  isophthalate^  ^^{^^(COs.CH,)^,  crystallizes  in  needles,  melting  at 
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64P-650  C.  (147.2Ct-1490  F.)-  The  ethylic  ether  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling 
at  2850  C.  (5450  F.),  and  not  solidifying  at  OO. 

Nitrosophihalic  acid,  C^U^iH^O^O^,  forms  laminiB,  melting  at  2490  C. 
(480.20  F.). 

Isophthaiifl  chloride,  Cfi^iGOCY)^  forms  a  radio-orystalline  mass,  melts  at 
410  C.  (106.80  F.),  boils  at  2700  C.  (628.80  F.). 

Terephthalio  Add,  C0H4(CO,H),  (1  :  4),  is  formed  by  oxidation  of 
▼arions  bodies  belonging  to  the  para-series — as  paraxylene,  paratoluic  acid, 
camenol,  and  cymene,  with  chromic  acid  mixture.  It  is  a  white  powder, 
crystalline  if  slowly  deposited  from  solution,  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether ;  sublimes  undecomposed  without  previous  fusion. 

The  terepkhalatea,  CgH^O^Ca-f  3H,0  and  CjH^O^Ba  +  4H,0,  are  crystal- 
line, and  very  sparingly  soluble.  The  methylio  and  ethylic  ethers  crys- 
tallize in  prisms,  the  former  melting  at  104^  C.  (219.2^  F.),  the  latter  at 
440  C.  (111.20  F.). 

Nitroteraththalic  add  is  or3r8talline,  and  melts  at  2590  C.  (498.20  p.). 
Hjfdroter^Mthalic  acid,  CgUg04,  is  a  white  powder,  like  terephthalic  acid. 

2.  Acids,  C,Il80^=:C«H,(CH,)(C0,H),. 

Uvitic  Aold  (CO,H  :  CU,  :  COjH  as  1 :  3 : 5)  is  produced,  together  with 
mesitylenic  acid,  by  prolonged  boiling  of  mesltylene  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  by  boiling  pyruvic  acid  (p.  785)  with  barium  hydrate.  Blender 
needles,  melting  at  287^  G.  (548.(jO  F.),  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water, 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  converted  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  into 
trimesio  acid,  and  resolved  by  distillation  with  lime,  first  into  CO,  and 
metatoluic  acid,  afterwards  into  CO,  and  toluene. 

Xyltdlo  Aoid  (CO,H:CH,:CO,H=s  1:3:4)  is  produced  from  pseu- 
documene  (p.  847),  xylic  acid,  and  paraxylic  acid  (p.  845),  by  prolonged 
boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  Indistinct  colorless  crystals,  melting  at 
280Q-283O  C.  (53GCL-541.40  F.),  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

Isoxylidic  aoid,  formed  by  fusing  potassium  toluene-disulphonate 
with  sodium  formate,  is  very  much  like  xylidic  acid,  but  melts  at  310^- 
3150  C.  (5900^5990  F.). 

Isouvitio  aoid,  formed  together  with  phloroglucin,  pyrotartaric 
acid,  and  acetic  acid,  by  fusing  gamboge  with  potash,  crystallizes  in  short 
thick  prisms,  melting  at  about  I6OO  C.  (320O  F.). 

3.  Acids,  C^o^igO^. 

Cumidio  aoid,  Cfi^{QR^^iCO^\,  formed  from  durene  and  durylic 
acid  by  prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  crystallizes  in  long  trans- 
parent prisms,  and  sublimes  at  a  high  temperature. 

Phenylene-diaoetic  acid,  CsH4(CH,.C03n)2,  is  formed  from  tolly* 
lene  chloride,  V.fi^{C¥Lf\)^  (p.  856).  Long  needles,  melting  at  2440  C. 
(471.20  F.),  and  subliming. 
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Phenoldicarbonio  Acid,  G^^fi^  =  C,H,(0H)(C0,H)2,  is  formed,  to- 
gether with  phenol  and  pheuoltricarbonio  acid,  when  basic  sodium  salicy- 
late is  heated  to  3600-3800  C.  (680O-716O  p.)  for  several  hours,  with 
frequent  agitation,  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide.    The  product  is  dissolved 
80» 
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in  water,  acidalAted  with  hydrochlorio  add,  bofled,  filtered  liot,  nentnJixed 
with  ammonia  and  mixed  with  bariom  chloride,  wherebj  barium  phenol- 
tricarbonate  is  precipitated.  The  liquid  filtered  after  ^nftl'^g  and  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  add,  deposits  a  mixture  of  phenoldicarbonic  and  8ali« 
cjlic  acida,  from  which  the  latter  may  be  diaaolyed  out  hj  chlorofona. 
Phenoldicarbonic  add  crystallizes  from  boiling  water  in  long  needles,  melts 
above  270O  C.  (5180  F.),  and  sublimes  at  200O  C.  (3920  p.),  with  partial 
resolution  into  CO,  and  phenol.  Slightlj  soluble  in  water,  eaailjr  in  alco- 
hol and  ether* 

OzylBOitwltio  Add,  GA0s  =  C«H2(0H)(CH^(C0,H),.— The  ethjlie 
ether  of  this  acid  is  formed  bj  the  action  of  chlo.'oform,  chloral,  carbon 
tetrachloride  or  ethyl  trichloracetate  on  ethyl  aoetoaoetate  (p.  750).  .The 
free  acid  forms  neecUes,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  freely  in  hoi 
water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Ferric  chloride  colors  its  solution  red- 
dish violet.  The  barium  salt,  C^HgO^Ba  -|-  1|H,0,  heated  with  lime,  yieldm 
metacresol.  By  oxidation  with  permanganate  or  dilute  nitrio  add,  oxy- 
isonvitic  add  is  converted  into  an  add  isomeric  with  nvic  add  (p.  ddO). 
It  is  insoluble  in  chloroform. 

Hemipiziio  Aold,  C,oH|oO«  =  CeH,(OGH,),.(CO,H)„  formed,  together 
with  cotarnine,  meconin,  and  opianic  add,  by  oxidation  of  narootine, 
crystallizes  in  large  hydrated  prisms  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  de- 
hydrated acid  melts  at  180^  C.  (350O  F.).  By  heating  with  HI,  it  is 
resolved  into  CO,,  methyl  iodide,  and  protooatoohuic  add :  C,^|.Oc  -f- 
2UI  ss  CtH^O^  +  2GU,I  4-  CO^ 
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Bensenetrioarbonlc  Aoida,  C,H,0«  s  0«H,(CO,H),. 

Trimesic  acid  (1:3:  6). — Obtained  by  oxidation  of  meskylenicor 
uvitic  acid  with  chromic  acid  mixture  ;  also  by  heating  mellitic  add  with 
glycerin  in  an  oil-bath  till  the  mass  solidifies  and  begins  to  blacken  ;  and, 
together  with  CO,  and  benzene-tetracarbonic  add,  by  heating  hydro-  and 
isohydromellitic  add  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Short  colorless  prisms, 
rather  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  in  hot  water,  in  alcohol,  and 
in  ether  ;  melts  above  300O  C.  (572P  F.),  and  sublimes  without  carboniza- 
tion. By  heating  with  excess  of  lime  it  is  resolved  into  CO,  and  benzene. 
The  elhylic  ether,  CfH^ifiOfifi^')^,  forms  long  silky  prisms  melting  at  V2SO 
C.  (2()4.20  F.). 

Hemimellitio  acid  (1:2:  3),  formed,  together  with  phthalie  an- 
hydride, by  heating  hydromellophanic  acid  (p.  9&5)  with  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  somewhat  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
It  melts  at  about  1850  C.  (3650  F.),  and  is  resolved  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture into  phthalie  anhydride  and  benzoic  acid. 

Trimelli  tic  acid  (1  :  2  :  4),  is  produced,  together  with  isophthalio 
add  and  pyromellitio  anhydride,  hv  heating  hydropyromellitic  add  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  abundantly,  together  with  isophthalic  acid,  in 
the  oxidation  of  colophony  by  nitric  acid.  It  forms  nodular  groups  of 
indistinct  crystals,  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether ;  melts  at 
2180  c.  (424.40  F.),  giving  off  water  at  the  same  time,  and  being  con- 
verted into  the  anhydride,  CgH^O^  »  0<|^^CeHg— CO,H  . 
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Phenol  trioarbonio  Aold,  C^Hfi^  s  CeH,(OH)(CO,H).^,  is  formed, 
together  witii  phenol-dicarbonio  acid,  by  heating  sodium  salicylate  in  a 
stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  separated  as  a  barium  salt  in  the  manner 
before  described  (p.  954).  The  free  acid  crystallizes  from  a  hot  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  in  thick  prisms,  containing  1H,0 ;  from  dilute 
solutions  in  needles  with  2H|0.  Heated  above  180O  C.  (3560  F.),  it  is 
rosoWed,  without  previous  fusion,  into  CO,,  phenoldioarbonic  acid,  salicylio 
acid,  and  phenol.  The  ethvlic  ether,  CgU.(C.Hc).Of,  forms  long  needles, 
melting  at  84P  0.  (183.20  F.)- 


QUADRIBASIO    ACIDB. 

Benzotetracarbonlo  Aoids,  Qfi^{COfi\. 

There  are  three  possible  modifications  of  those  acids,  all  of  which  have 
been  obtained. 

(1)  Pyromellitic  acid  (1  :  2:  4  :  5),  is  obtained  as  anhydride, 
CiqH^O,,  by  distillation  of  mellitic  acid,  or  better,  by  heating  sodium  mel- 
litate  with  sulphuric  acid :  CjjHjOi,  =  CjoHjO,  +  2C0,  +  2H,0.  The 
anhydride  boiled  with  water  yields  the  acid. 

Pyromellitic  acid  crystallizes  with  2U3O  in  prisms  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  water,easily  in  hot  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  melts  at  2640  C.  (507.20 
F.))  &i2<l  is  converted  by  distillation  into  the  anhydride,  CiqHjO^,  which 
forms  large  crystals  melting  at  2860  C.  (546.BO  p.).  The  salts,  Cj^HsBajOg 
and  GioI^Ga,Og,  are  white  insoluble  precipitates.  The  ethylie  ether ^ 
CeHj(C0,.CjHg)4,  forms  short  needles  melting  at  63©  C.  (127.4P  F.). 

HydropyromellUic  and  laohydropyromellitic  acidSf  CioHj^Og^ 
CqH^(U4)(C02U)4,  are  formed  simultaneously  by  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  on  pyromellitic  acid.  The  former  remains  on  evaporating  its 
ethereal  solution  as  a  very  soluble  mass.  The  latter  crystalliaes  with 
2U,0,  gives  off  its  water  at  120O  C.  (24&0  p.),  melts  at  about  200O  C. 
(392P  P.),  and  is  resolved  into  water,  CO,,  and  tetrahydrophthalic  anhy- 
dride. Both  acids,  when  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  give  off  CO,  and 
are  converted  into  trimellitic  and  isophthalic  acids. 

(2)  Isopyromellitic  or  Prehnitic  acid  (1 :  2  :  3  :  5),  is  formed, 
together  with  CO,,  trimesic  acid  and  mellophanic  acid,  by  heating  hydro- 
iind  isohydromellitic  acid  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in 
groups  of  large  prisms  containing  2H,0  ;  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  is 
separated  from  its  concentrated  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  crystals  ; 
melts  at  2380  C.  (460.4P  P.),  with  formation  of  anhydride. 

Hydroprehnitic  acid,  prepared  like  hydropyromellitio  acid,  is  a  gummy 
mass,  resolved  by  heating  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  CO,,  prehnitic 
acid  and  isophthalic  acid. 

(3)  Mellophanicacid,  produced,  together  with  prehnitic  acid,  forma 
small  indistinct  anhydrous  crystals  united  in  crusts  ;  melts  at  215Q-2380  C. 
(4190-4(K).4P  P.).  With  sodium-amalgam  it  yields  hydromellophanic  acid. 


HBXATOMIO    AOID. 


Mellitio  Add,  C„H,0„  =Cg(CO,H)j. — This  acid,  having  the  constitu- 
tion of  benzene  in  which  all  the  six  hydrogen-atoms  are  replaced  by  car- 
boxyl,  occurs  as  aluminium  salt  in  melliie  or  honey-stone,  a  mineral  found  in 
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beds  of  lignite.  It  is  solable  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  cryBtalliies  in 
colorless  needles,  melts  when  heated,  and  is  resolved  bj  diaUllation  into 
CO,,  water,  and  pjromellitic  anhydride ;  by  heating  with  lime,  into  CO, 
and  benzene.  It  is  a  very  stable  acid,  not  being  decomposed  by  aolphiirie, 
nitric,  or  hydriodio  add,  or  by  bromine  ;  even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Mel- 
litic  acid  forms  acid  and  neatral  salts  and  ethers,  whose  compoaition  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples : 


Neutral. 

C„(NH«),0„ 
C„(CH,),0„ 
Ci»(C,Hj),Ou 
C„B8,0,, 


Add. 
C„H,(NH,),0„ 

C|jH5(C,Hj),0„ 
CuHjCo^Ou 


Ammonium  mellitate  yields  by  distillation  paramide  and  e  a  o  h  r  o  i  e 
acid.  The  former  is  a  white  amorphous  substance,  containing  Cj^H^NjO, 
(t.  e.,  tri-ammonic  mellitate,  C|,H,(NH4),0„  —  <>UtO),  and  oonvertible 
by  boiling  with  water  into  acid  ammonium  mellitate.  Enckrmc  add^ 
CijH^NjOg  [=C„H/NH4),0i, — 4HgO],  forms  colorless,  sparingly  soluble 
crystals.  In  contact  with  zinc  and  deoxidizing  agents  in  general,  it  jrields 
a  deep  blue  insoluble  substance  called  euchrone. 

Hjfdromdlitic  addy  C^Hi^Ou  ss  C0H,(CO,H)„  is  slowly  formed  by  tlie  ac- 
tion of  sodium-amalgam  on  ammonium  mellitate.  Colorless  indistinct 
crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water.  Sex  basic.  Changes  slowly  by  keeping, 
quickly,  when  heated  to  180O  C.  (3560  F.)  with  strong  hydrochloric  add, 
into  isohydromellitic  acid,  C„H|20|3,  which  crystallizes  in  thick, 
hard  four-sided  prisms,  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  from 
the  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  these  adds,  heated  with  strong 
sulphuric  add,  yield  a  mixture  of  prehnitic,  mellophanio,  and  trimesio 
acids. 

Hydromellitic  vbqx^  is  an  additive  compound,  in  which  the  double  link- 
ing of  the  alternate  pairs  of  carbon-atoms  in  the  benzene  nuoleus  is  broken 
up  by  the  entrance  of  the  additional  hydrogen-atoms  : 

CO,H  H  H    C0,H  H 

I                                               J      \^  < 

C0,H— C— C— C— CO,H  C0,H— C-  -C C— CO,H 

C0,H— C— C=C— C0,H  C0,H— C C C— CO,H 

Lr,  I     /\  I 

CO,H  H    H    C0,H   H 

Meilltio.  HydromolUtlo. 


INDIGO  GROUP. 


Indigo-btue  and  its  immediate  derivatives  form  a  group  of  bodies  nearly 
related  to  the  benzene-group,  as  shown  by  their  products  of  decomposition 
(aniline,  ortho-amidobenzoic  acid,  etc.);  but  their  constitution  cannot  yet 
be  regarded  as  precisely  determined,  for  want  of  suffidently  definite  modes 
of  synthetic  formation. 

Indlgo-blne  or  Indigotin,  CgH.N0  or  Ci.H,oN,0,,  probably 
N— C.H4— CO— CH  w    10*  I  f»  F 

II  II     . — ^Indigo  is  the  product  of  several  spedes  of  plants  of 

N— C,H^— CO— CH  ^ 
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the  genns  Itudigoferay  growing  in  India  and  Sonth  America,  also  of  Isatis 
tinctoria,  Nerium  tinctorium,  Polygontun  tinctorium,  and  other  plants.  It  does 
not  exist  in  these  plants  ready-formed,  but  is  produced  by  decomposition 
of  a  gluooside,  C^Usi^^it?  <'&ii<^  i  n  d  i  o  a  n ,  which  may  be  extracted  from 
them  by  oold  alcohol,  and  forms  a  brown  bitter  syrup,  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  This  substance,  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  or  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  ferments,  is  resolved  into  indigo-blue  and  indiglucin, 

•   '"  •'     Cj,H„NO„    +    2H,0    »    C^H^NO    +    3C,HioO,. 

A  substance  similar  to  indican  sometimes  occurs  in  urine,  and  gives  rise, 
by  its  conversion  into  indigo-blue,  to  a  blue  coloration  of  the  liquid  when 
left  in  contact  with  the  air,  or  treated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

To  obtain  indigo  from  the  plants  which  produce  it,  the  chopped  leaves 
and  twigs  are  macerated  in  water  for  12  to  15  hours,  after  which  th^  liquid 
is  poured  off  into  shallow  wooden  vessels,  and  frequently  stirred,  so  as  to 
bring  it  as  much  as  possible  into  contact  with  the  air.  The  indigo  thereby 
deposited  is  separated  from  the  brown  liquid,  boiled  with  water,  and  ^ied. 

Commercial  indigo  is  a  mixture  of  several  substances,  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept indigo-blue,  are  useless  to  the  dyer.  Boiling  with  dilute  acetic  acid 
extracts  indigo-gelatin;  dilute  potash-lye  then  extracts  indigo-brown;  and 
the  residue  yields  to  boiling  alcohol  indigo-red^  which  remains  on  evapora- 
tion as  a  red  powder,  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether.  The  residue  left  after 
boiling  with  alcohol  is  nearly  pure  indigo-blue. 

Pure  indigo-blue  may  be  obtained  from  the  commercial  product  by  cau- 
tious sublimation ;  it  then  rises  as  a  fine  purple  vapor,  which  condenses 
in  dark-blue  needles  having  a  coppery  lustre. 

The  best  method  of  effecting  the  sublimation,  is  to  mix  1  part  of  powdered 
indigo  with  2  parts  of  plaster-of-Paris,  make  the  whole  into  a  paste  with 
water,  and  spread  it  upon  an  iron  plate.  This,  when  quite  dry,  is  heated 
by  a  Bpirit-l<amp ;  the  volatilization  of  the  indigo  is  aided  by  the  vapor  of 
water  disengaged  from  the  gypsum ;  and  the  surface  of  the  mass  becomes 
covered  with  beautiful  crystals  of  pure  indigo,  which  may  be  easily  re- 
moved by  a  thin  spatula.  At  a  higher  temperature,  charring  and  decom- 
position take  place. 

The  best  method  of  obtaining  indigo-blue  is  to  reduce  the  crude  product 
to  indigo-white  by  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  glucose  in  alkaline 
solution,  and  then  reoxidize  it.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  dyer  pre- 
pares his  indigO'Vat:  5  parts  of  powdered  indigo,  10  parts  of  green  vitriol, 
15  parts  of  slaked  lime,  and  60  parts  of  water,  are  agitated  together  in  a 
close  vessel,  and  then  left  to  stand.  The  ferrous  hydrate,  in  conjunction 
with  the  excess  of  lime,  reduces  the  indigo  to  the  soluble  state ;  and  a 
yellowish  liquid  is  produced,  from  which  acids  precipitate  indigo-white,  as 
a  flooculent  substance  which  absorbs  oxygen  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and 
becomes  blue.  Cloth,  steeped  in  the  alkaline  liquid,  and  then  exposed  to 
the  air,  acquires  a  deep  and  permanent  blue  tint  by  the  deposition  of  solid 
insoluble  indigo  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre.^Instead  of  the  iron  salt  and 
lime,  a  mixture  of  dilute  caustic  soda  and  grape-sugar  dissolved  in  alcohol 
may  be  used ;  the  sugar  becomes  oxidized  to  formic  acid,  and  the  indigo 
reduced.  On  allowing  such  a  solution  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  air, 
it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  deposits  indigo-blue  in  the  crystalline  state. 

Indigo-blue  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  treating  liquid  nitro-aceto- 
plienone  (p.  920)  dissolved  in  chloroform  with  a  mixture  of  soda-lime,  and 
zinc  dust,  according  to  the  equation, 

Nitro-noetophenone  (2  mols.).  Indigo-blue. 
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But  the  qnantity  of  indigo-blne  thus  obt&ined  is  always  verj  small,  and 
it  appears  to  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  conditions  nudar  which 
the  transformation  takes  place.* 

Indlgo-white  or  Hydrindigotiii,  C,,H„N,0^  is  precipitated  by  hy- 
drochloric acid  from  its  alkaline  solution  (formed  as  above),  out  of  contact 
with  the  air,  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  diBsolving  with  yellow  color  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies.  It  is  converted  into  indigo-blue  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  into  indol  by  distillation  with  zinc-dust. 

Indigo-Sulphoiiio  Aoids. — ^When  indigo-blue  is  heated  for  a  con- 
siderable time  with  8  to  15  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  dissolves,  with 
formation  of  a  mono-  and  di-sulphonic  acid. 

Indigo-mo nosulphonic  acid,  C„H^N20,.S0,H  (Stdphc^mr/mnc 
or  P/utnidnsulpkcmic  acid),  separates,  on  dilating  the  solution  with  water, 
as  a  blue  powder,  soluble  in  pure  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  io 
dilute  acids.  Its  salts  are  red  in  the  solid  state,  but  dissolve  in  water  with 
blue'color. 

I  ndigo-disulphonic  acid,  Ci^KJ^ fi^(SOjfL)^  (Suipkindiffoiic  or 
Sulphindylic  acid),  remains  in  the  filtrate  from  the  monosulphonic  acid,  and 
constitutes  the  sole  product  when  15  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  are  used  to 
dissolve  1  part  of  indigo.  To  separate  the  acid,  clean  white  wool,  pre- 
Yiously  boiled  with  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  is  dipped  into  the  liquid, 
and  as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  a  dark  blue  color,  it  is  taken  out,  washed 
with  water,  and  boiled  with  ammonium  carbonate  ;  the  resulting  solution 
is  precipitated  with  lead  acetate,  and  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  hy- 
drogen sulphide.  In  this  manner  a  colorless  solution  of  hydrindigo- 
tin-disulphonic  acid,  CuH„N,0,(SO,H)„  is  obtained,  which,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  is  quickly  converted  by  oxidation  into  the  disulphonic 
acid  of  indigo-blue,  which,  on  evaporating  the  solution,  remains  in  the 
form  of  a  blue  amorphous  mass.  The  salts,  C,0H,N,O,(SO,K),  and 
Ci,HgN,02(S0,Na),,  known  in  commerce  as  indigo-carmine,  are  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  adding  potassium  acetate  or  sodium  sulphate  to  a 
dilute  solution  of  indigo-blue  in  sulphuric  acid,  washing  the  blue  precipi- 
tate with  solutions  of  the  same  salts,  and  pressing  it.  They  form  copper- 
colored  masses,  blue  in  the  finely-divided  state,  and  dissolving  with  blue 
color  in  pure  water. 

CO— C(OH) 
laatiii,  CgHjNO,  =  C,H^<^    ^  »  te  obtained  by  oxidixing  in- 

digo  with  chromic,  or  better,  with  nitric  acid.  Powdered  indigo  is  mixed 
with  water  to  a  thin  pastil,  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  large  capsule, 
and  nitric  acid  is  added  by  small  portions  until  the  blue  color  disappears ; 
the  whole  is  then  largely  diluted  with  boiling  water,  and  filtered.  Tlie 
impure  isatin  which  separates  on  cooling  is  washed  with  water  oontaimng 
a  little  ammonia,  and  recrystallized.  The  process  require  careful  man- 
agement, or  the  oxidising  action  proceeds  too  &r,  and  the  product  is 

destK)ved 

Isatin  forms  deep  yellowish-red  prismatic  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water,  freely  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  solution  colors  the 
skin  yellow,  and  causes  it  to  emit  a  v^tj  disagreeable  odor.  Isatin  when 
heated  melts  and  sublimes,  with  partial  decomposition.  It  unites  with  acid 
sulphites  of  alkaU-metal,  forming  crystalline  compounds.     It  dissolves  m 

•  E  m  m  e  rll  n  ff  and  En  g  1  e  r,  Deutsoh.  Ohem.  Oea.  Ber.  Ix.  1432;  Chem.  Soe. 
Journftl,  1877,  f.  SSI. 
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alkalies,  forming  violet  Bolutions,  from  which  silver  nitrate  throws  down 
a  red  precipitate  of  CgH^AgMO,.  On  lx>iling  these  solutions,  the  isatin  is 
converted  into  isatio  acid,  and  the  color  changes  to  yellow. 

Isatin  ia  converted  hy  nitrons  add  into  ni  trosal icy  1  ic  acid .  Dis- 
tilled with  strong  potash-solution  It  yields  aniline.  On  heating  it  to 
8i)0  c.  (1760  F.),  with  phosphorus  trichloride  and  phosphoVus,  dissolving 
the  product  in  water,  and  leaving  the  solution  exposed  to  the  air  for 
twenty-four  hours,  it  deposits  indigo-blue. 

Chlorinated  and  BromincUed  derivatives  of  Isatin  (mono-  and  di-),  e.  g., 
CgH^ClNOj,  CgHjCljNO,,  etc.,  are  formed  by  passing  chlorine  or  bromine 
into  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  isatin.  These  compounds  crystallize  well, 
and  are  converted  by  fusion  with  potash  into  substituted  anilines  ;  e.  </., 

CeH^ClNO,    +    4K0H    «    C^H^CLNH,    +     2C0,K,    +    H,. 

Isatin  boiled  with  ammonia  yields  amido-derivatives,  which  have  been 
bat  little  examined.  By  reducing  agents  it  is  converted  into  isatyde, 
^liHiiNjO^. 

Isatinsulphonio  acid,  CgH^NO^.SOjH,  formed  by  oxidation  of  in- 
digosulphonates  (indigo-carmine),  is  very  soluble,  and  crystallizes  with 
dii&culty :  it  forms  derivatives  analogous  to  those  of  isatin. 

Isatyde  or  Hydroisatin,  CgH^NO,,  is  formed  when  isatin  is  warmed 
with  dilate  sulphuric  acid,  or  when  its  warm,  saturated,  alcoholic  solution 
is  mixed  in  a  closed  flask  with  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  the  liquid  then 
gradually  depositing  the  isatyde  in  colorless  crystalline  scales,  it  is  taste- 
less, insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Thioisatydef  CkHuN^SjO,,  is  formed  on  passing  hydrogen  sulphide  into 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  isatin,  and  is  precipitated  on  dropping  the  filtered 
solution  into  water.  It  is  a  grayish-yellow,  pulverulent,  uncrystallizable 
substance,  which  softens  in  hot  water,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol. 

In  din,  Ci,H|oN,0,  (isomeric  or  {>olymeric  with  indigo-blue),  is  formed 
on  triturating  thioisatyde  with  potassium  hydroxide,  gradually  adding 
alcohol,  and  washing  the  reddened  mass  with  water ;  also  by  boiling  a 
solution  of  dioxindol  in  glycerin.  It  is  a  crystalline  powder  of  a  fine  rose- 
oolor,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  when 
heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  potas- 
sium-indin,  C|qH^KN,0|,  in  small  black  crystals. 

Isatio  Aoid,  or  Trioxindol,  CgHrNO,.— The  violet  solution  of  isatin 
in  potash-lye  turns  yellow  when  heated,  and  then  contains  potassium  isaiate, 
CgHeKNO,,  which  is  deposited  on  evaporation  in  yellow  crystals.  This 
salt,  decomposed  with  an  acid,  yields  isatic  acid  as  a  white  powder,  soluble 
in  water,  and  resolved  by  heat  into  isatin  and  water. 

Hydrlndio  Aoid,  or  Dioxindol,  CgH^NO,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  isatin  suspended  in  water,  or  dissolved  in  an  alkali,  isatic  acid 
being  first  formed,  and  then  reduced.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  prisms,  is 
soluble  in  water  and  in  aleohol,  and  forms  crystalline  compounds  both 
with  bases  and  with  acids.  It  melts  at  180©  C.  (356°  F.),  and  decomposes 
at  195C  C.  (3830  F.),  with  formation  of  auiline.  The  aqueous  solution 
turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air,  from  formation  of  isatin :  when  boiled 
with  ammonia  it  turns  violet.  Metallic  salts  added  to  the  solution 
throw  down  crystalline  compounds,  snch  as  CgHjAgNOj  and  CgHjPbNO, 
+  H,0. 

Dioxindol  treated  with  nitrous  acid  in  alcoholic  solution  is  converted 
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into  nitroso-dioxindolt  CgH,(NO)NO,,  which,  when  heated  with  nitric  add, 
or  silver  oxide,  yields  benzaldehyde. 

Oadndol,  CgH^NO,  is  formed  by  redaction  of  dioxindol  with  sodium- 
amalgam  in  acid  solution,  or  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystaU 
lizes  in  colorless  needles,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  melts  at  120O  C.  (2480  F.),  and  when  heated  in  small  quantities,  may 
be  sublimed  without  decomposition.  It  forms  crystal lizable  salts,  both 
with  acids  and  with  bases.  Its  aqueous  solution,  evaporated  in  an  open 
vessel,  is  partially  oxidized  to  dioxindol.  Nitrous  acid  converts  it  into 
nitrosoxindol,  C8Hg(N0)N0,  which  crystallizes  in  long  golden-yellow 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

IndOl,  CgH,N,  is  formed  by  distilling  oxindol  over  heated  xino-dust, 
and  by  fusing  orthonitrocinnamic  acid  with  potassium  hydroxide  and  iron 
filings  (to  abstract  oxygen): 

XBLZCH.COjH  ^^CH,— CH 

""•""^NO,  "    ^'-^K^^.^  +     CO.     +    O.. 

It  is  produced  in  larger  quantity  (about  0.5  per  cent.)  by  digesting  serum- 
albumin  or  egg  albumin  with  pancreatic  juice. 

Indol  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  large,  shining,  colorless  lamlns, 
resembling  benzoic  acid,  and  smelling  like  naphthylamine.  It  melts  at 
520  C.  (125.00  F.),  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  about  245P  G. 
(4730  F.),  volatilizes  in  a  vacuum  without  decomposition,  and  distils 
easily  with  vapor  of  water.  It  is  a  weak  base,  its  salts  being  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  water.  Its  vapor  colors  a  deal  shaving  moistened  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  deep  cherry-red.  Its  solution  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  colored  rose-red  by  potassium  nitrite.  The  reddish  color* 
ation  is  likewise  produced  by  several  other  reagents.  Indol  fused  with 
potash  is  converted  into  aniline  (probably  through  the  medium  of  ortho- 
amidobenzoic  acid).  Ozone  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  indd 
forms  a  small  quantity  of  indlgo-blue. 

The  formation  of  aniline  from  indol  and  its  three  hydroxyl-derivatives, 
by  fusion  with  potash,  and  their  conversion  into  anthranilic  and  nitro- 
Scalicylic  acids  by  regulated  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  show  that  in  the:ie 
bodies  the  benzene-nucleus  CqH^  is  directly  linked  to  carbon  and  to  nitro- 
gen, and  that  the  OH  groups  are  situated  in  the  lateral  chains.  They 
may  accordingly  be  represented  by  the  following  formula :—' 

<CII...CH 


^N 
IndoL 

a  C(OH)  CH(OH).C(OH)  C(OH),.C(Ofl) 

Oxindol.  Dioxindol.  THoxindol. 

Tlie  formation  of  anthranilic  (1:2  amidobenzoic)  acid  shows  further  that 
the  lateral  chains  in  these  compounds  occupy  contiguous  places. 

Indol  is  therefore  an  orthoKsompound.  An  isomeric  compound,  which 
has  a  higher  melting  point,  89Q-910  C.  (192.2Q-195.80  F.),  and  does  not 
yield  indigo-blue  when  treated  with  ozone,  is  formed  by  heating  albumin 
with  excess  of  potassium  hydroxide. 
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The  oomponnds  of  this  group  oontain  two  or  more  bensene-naolei,  anlted 
either  direotly  or  through  the  medium  of  other  oarbon  groups. 

H/drooarbons,  OgH^.14: 

HC— CH         HCrrCH 

Dlphenyl,    C^Hio   =»   CjHg.C.Hj  or     HC  C C  CH  .— 

%      ^  %      ^ 

HC— CH  HC— CH 

This  hjdrooarbon  is  formed :  (1)  By  passing  benzene-vapor  through  a 
red-hot  tube  containing  fragments  of  pumice :  2C,H0  ^  Cj^Hjo  -f~  H,. 
This  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  it,  the  yield  amounting  to  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  benzene  used. 

(2)  By  the  action  of  sodium  on  bromobenzene  (phenyl  bromide)  dis- 
solved in  ether  or  benzene  : 

2C,HjBr    -f    Na,    =    2NaBr    +    C„H,o . 

(3)  By  heating  a  mixture  of  potassium  phenate  and  benzoate  or  oxalate, 
and  in  small  quantity  (together  with  benzene)  by  heating  benzoic  acid 
with  lime* 

(4)  Together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on 
nitrate  of  diazobenzene : 


2C,H.N,    +    C,H.O    «:    Ci,n,o    +    C,H,0 
Dinzoben-  Alcohol         DipbenyL        Aldehyde. 


Dlphenyl  appears  also  to  be  one  of  the  constituents  of  crude  anthracene 
(p.  979),  and  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  that  substance  at  about 
260O  C.  (500O  F.). 

Dlphenyl  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  iridescent  nacreous  scales,  melts  at 
about  70.50c.  (158.90  p.),  sublimes  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  boils  at 
2540  C.  (489.20  p.).  When  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  oxidized 
by  chromic  anhydride  to  benzoic  acid. 

Dlphenyl,  subjected  to  the  action  of  halogens,  nitric  acid,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  yields  mono-  and  di-  substitution-derivatives.  In  the  former, 
such  as  CijHgBr,  C„H»(NOj),  C„Ha(SO,H),  the  substituted  radicles  stand 
to  the  place  of  junction  of  the  two  benzene-nuclei  in  the  para-position. 
The  di-derivatives  are  known  in  two  isomeric  modifications,  the  most  fre- 
quent being  those  in  which  both  the  substituted  groups  are  in  the  para- 
position  relatively  to  the  point  of  junction  : 

^         "^-^         ^Br  NO  ^        "^-^        \Br 

MonobromodipheDyl  Nitro-bromodiphenyl 

(l»ara).  (pAm-pAra). 

By  oxidation  with  chromic  anhydride,  the  monosubstituted  diphenyls 
yield  para-derivatives  of  benzoic  acid,  the  group  CgH^Br,  for  example, 
being  oxidized  to  (1  :  4)  bromobenzoic  acid,  while  the  other  group  (CgHg) 
is  broken  up.  The  di-derivatives,  on  the  other  hand,  are  converted  by 
oxidation  into  two  para-derivatives  of  benzoic  acid,  e.  (7.,  C5H4(NOj).CjH^Br 
into  p-nitro-  and  p-bromobenzoic  acid. 

Monochlorodiphenyl,  C„HgCl,  formed  by  the  action  of  PCI5  on  oxy- 
diphenyl  (C„H9.0H),  forms  colorless  crystals  melting  at  750  c.  (1670 
81 
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F.)*    Dichiorodiphenjfl,  CuUeCl,,  from  benzidine,  melto  at  1480  C.  (298^ 
F.). 

Bromodiphenyl,  Cx,H,6r,  forms  laminie,  melts  at  890C.  (192.29  F.)f 
boils  at  310O  c.  (5»(K>  F.).  CMUgBr,  forms  prb»m8  melting  at  164P  C. 
(327.20  F.). 

Cyanodiphenyl,  C|,H,.CN,  obtained  by  drj  distillation  of  a  mixture 
of  diphenyl-monosulphonate  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  forms  hard,  color- 
less crystals,  melting  at  84P-850  C.  (183.20-1850  F.),  insoluble  in  water, 
ea<)ily  soluble  in  aloohol.  Dicyanodiphenyl,  Ci^HgCGN),,  obtained  in  like 
manner  from  diphenyldisulpbonic  acid,  forms  ramified  oolorless  niM.'dlt'S, 
melting  at  2340  c.  (453.20  F.)>  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  in  boiling 
aloohol. 

Nitrodiphenyl,  C|,H0(NO,) ,  crystallizes  in  needles,  melts  at  1 13^  C. 
(233.60  F),  boila  at  34UO  C.  (644P  F.).  An  isomeric  compound  obUined 
by  distilling  calcium  meta-nitrobenzoate  with  potassium  phenate,  melts  at 
8(30  C.  (186.80  F.),  according  to  Ffankuch,  at  157©  C.  (314.60  F.>,  accwd- 
ing  to  Schultz.*  Two  dinUra-conqxfunds,  0,2Hg(N0,)^  are  formed  by  the  ao- 
iiou  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  diphenyl  ;  the  less  soluble  in  alcohol  of  the 
two  melts  at  2130  C.  (415.4^  F.),  and  boils  340O  C.  (6440  F.);  the  more 
soluble  compound  melts  at  93.50  C.  (200.30  F.). 

0 

Amidodiphenyls  are  formed  by  the  redaction  of  the  nitro-componnds 
with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid. — Xenylamine,  C„H,(NH,),  crystallizes  from 
hot  water  or  aloohol  in  oolorless  lamine  melting  at  490  C.  (120.20  p.). 

Benzidine,  C„H9(NH2)2,  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
monobromaniline,  and  by  molecular  transposition  of  hydrazobenzene  in 
contact  with  acidj9  (p.  880);  further,  by  heating  azobenzene  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  to  lir>0  c.  (2390  p.),  and  by  passing  SO,  into  the  aloo^ 
holio  solution  of  that  compound : 


CjHs— N  CeH^— NH, 

II     +     2H,0    +     SO,    =    80,H,    +      I 


Benzidine  crystallizes  in  silvery  lamlns,  easily  soluble  in  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  melting  at  1180  C.  (244.40  P.),  and  subliming  with  partial  de- 
composition. It  is  a  biacid  base.  The  gulphaie,  C„Hi,N,.S04H„  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water  and  aloohol. 

Diphenylimide  or  Carbazol,  C„H,N,  is  formed  by  paaaing  the 
vapor  of  aniline  or  of  diphenylamine  through  a  red-hot  tube : 


It  occurs  in  coal-tar  oil  (3200-360©  C,  608^-6800  P.),  and  as  a  bye-product 
in  the  manufacture  of  aniline.  »    t  .    *t  j 

Carbazol  crystallizes  in  shining  larain®,  soluble  in  "^o*  *^2^';2*^,®*'!S!:  ^ 
benzene  ;  melts  at  2380  C.  (460.40 p.),  and  distils  at  3540.36500.  (669.^ 
6710  p.).  It  dissolves  in  strong  snlphurio  acid,  with  yellow  color,  easily 
changed  to  green  by  oxidizing  agents.  With  picric  acid,  it  fo^M  a  com- 
pound which  crystallizes  in  red  needles  melting  at  1820  c.  (359.60  P.). 

A  c  r  i  d  i  n  e ,  C^H^N,  isomeric  with  carbazol,  likewise  occurs  in  eoal-tar 
oil,  and  may  be  extracted  by  sulphuric  acid  from  the  portion  boiling  be- 

»  L.ieblg*s  Annalen,  olxxlv.  901 ;  jAhresberiehl  r&r  Ohemle,  1874,  iOf. 
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tween  320©  C.  (608O  p.)  and  360O  C.  (680op.).  u  forma  rhombic  cryBtals, 
'itMily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  at  lO^Jo  c.  (224.60  F.),  sublimes 
in  broad  needles  at  lOOO,  boils  at  a  temperature  above  360O  C.  (68(P  F.). 
it  anites  with  acids  (carbazol  does  not)  forming  salts  which  are  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

DipkentfUu^pkonic  acidi,  CijH^CSO^H)  and  C„H8(S0jH,),  are 
formed  bj  heating  diphenyl  with  strong  sulphuric  aoid,  the  former,  how- 
ever, only  when  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphurio  acid  is  used.  The 
disulpho-acid  crystallizes  in  long  deliquescent  prisms,  melting  at  72.50  C. 
(161.tP  p.).  Tliese  acids  fused  with  potash  yield  the  corresponding  phe- 
nols, C„U,(OH)  and  Gx,H/OH),. 

Hydrocarbons,  CuHj, :— 

Phenjltolyl,  CeU^.CfH^.CU,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a 
mixture  of  bromobeuzene  and  parabromotoluene  diluted  with  ether.  It  is 
a  colorless  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1.015  at  27^  (80.60  p.),  boiling  at 
263<^2670  C.  (505.4P-512-0O  p.),  solidifying  in  a  freezing  mixture. 

Diphenylmethane,  CisH,,  ss  C^Hj.CHf.CgHf  {Benzyl-benzene) ^  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  mixture  of  benzene  (6  parts)  and  benzyl  chloride  (10 
parts)  with  zinc-dust  (3  or  4  parts)  in  a  vessel  with  reversed  condenser. 
Colorless  crystalline  mass  made  np  of  needles,  and  having  an  odor  of 
oranges ;  melts  at  260^-2700.  (78.80-80.60  p.),  boils  at261Q-2620C.  (601.80- 
503.60  p.);  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Passed  through  a  red- 
hot  tube  it  yields  diphenylene-methane,  CuH]^.  Chromic  acid  mixture 
oxidizes  it  to  diphenyl  ketone,  ^(C^H^,.  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric 
acid,  forming  two  dinitro-derivatives. 

•  Diphenyl-chlorom^hanej  CcHg— CHCl^-GgHg,  formed  by  the  action  of  HCl 
on  benzhydrol  (p.  968),  is  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  14P  C.  (57.20  p.). 

Hydrocarbons,  Ci4H,4: — 

CqH^.CHs 
DItoljl,   I  vPi^^oed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  parabromoto- 

luene,  forms  monoclinic  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  melting  at 
1210  c.  (249.80  p.). 


DIbenxyl,  sb  C|)H5.CH,.CH,.CqH5,  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on 
benzyl  chloride,  and  by  heating  stilbene,  tolane,  benzoin,  deoxybenzoln,  or 
toluvlene  hydrate,  with  hydriodic  acid,  crystallizes  in  large  colorless 
prisms,  melts  at  620 C.  (125.60  p.).  boils  at  2840  C.  (543.20  p.);  dissolves 
easily  in  hot  alcohol.  Heated  to  500O  C.  (9320  p.)  it  yields  stilbene  and 
toluene:  2C,^Hi4«C,4H„+ 2C^Hg. 

Dlphenyl-ethane,  C,4H,,=  (CJi^)JCH — CH„  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  paraldehyde  and  benzene  f2C|,H|,4- 
CH.O— H^O  —  C„H,0.  Coloriess  liquid,  boilinp  at  268O-270O  C.  (514.40. 
6180  p.),  solidifying  in  a  freezing  mixture :  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mix- 
ture to  benzophenoTie. 

A  mixture  of  2  mol.  benzene  and  1  mol.  chloral  or  bromal  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  in  like  manner,  diphen vltrichlorethane, 
(C,H,),CH— CCl,  (colorless  laminw  meltinjr  at  64P  C,  147.20  p.),  ordi- 
phenyltribroraethane,  (CaH5),CH — CBr,  (monoclinic  crystals, m. p. 
890  C.,  192.20  P.).  A  mixture  of  benzene  and  dichlorethylio  oxide, 
(CH^Cl),©,  similarly  treated,  yields  diphenyUnumochlorethane,  (CjH5),CH— 
CKjii,  as  an  oil  which  deoomposes  when  distilled. 
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Bansyl-toluene,  Ci,H„  =  CeH5.CH,.C,H4.CH„  fonned  by  passing  tlie 

vapora  ol  parapUeuyl-tolyl  ketone,  C^Hs-CCC^H^CCH,),  over  heJtted  lino- 
dust,  is  a  oolorlesa  liquid  boiling  at  2850-2860  c.  (54dOL.546.80  jf\  uot 
solidifying  at  — 20O  C.  (— 40  F.). 

Hydrocarbons,  Cj^Hj^: — 

Dltolyl-methane,  CeH4<;]^^V^  Hi— CH  '  ^^""^  ^7  t^  action  of 

sulphuric  acid  on  a  mixture  of  methylal,  CU,(OCH^,  (p.  500),  toluene, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid,  is  a  liquid  not  solidifying  at  — 150  C.  (50  p.)^ 
boiling  at  290O  C.  (554P  F.). — C^Hj^Br,,  forms  long  needles  melting  at 
1150  C.  (2390  P.).— CijHi/NOJ,,  forms  colorless  crystals  melting  at  I64f> 
C.  (327.20  F.). 

Dlbenxyl-methane,  C,H5.CH,.CH,.C.Hg,  from  dibenzyl  ketone  by  heat- 
ing with  HI  and  phosphorus,  is  a  non-solidifiable  liquid,  boiling  at  2i^uO. 
300O  C.  (5540-5720  F.). 

Benzyl-ethyl-benzene,  C^Hj.CHj.CjH^.CjHj,  from  benzyl  chloride  and 
benzene,  is  a  colorless  liquid  boiling  at  2940-2950  C.  (561.20-5630  F.)- 

Sthyl-benBene-toluene  or  Phenyltolyl-ethane, 
CH,.CH<:^*^*^^» ,  formed  by  heating  bromethyl-bensene  (p.  855)  and 
toluene  with  zinc-dust,  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  278OL.280O  C.  (532.4P-5360  F.)* 

Hydrocarbons,  CijH,g: — 

Dltolylethane,  CH,— €H(C«H4.CH8)„  obtained,  lUce  diphenyWthane, 
from  paraldehyde,  toluene,  and  sulphuric  acid,  is  a  liquid,  boiling  at  2950^ 
2980  C.  (5630-568.40  F.),  not  solidifying  at  — 20O  C.  (—40  p.). 

Similarly,  by  the  use  of  chloral  instead  of  paraldehyde,  is  obtained 
CClj— CH(CeH4.CH,)„  in  crystals  melting  at  890  C.  (192.20  F.) :  and  with 
dichlorethylic  oxide,  CH,C1— CH(CeH4.CHg). 

C,H,.CH.CH, 
Dlphenyldlmethylethane,  |  ,  obtained  by  the  acUon  of 

C,H5.CH.CH, 
sodium  on  secondary  phenyl-ethyl  chloride,  CgH&.CHCl.CH,  (p.  910).  forma 
needles  melting  at  123.50  C.  (254.30  F.). 


Dlphenylene-methane  or  Plnorene.  C^H^^f^'^CH.,  Is  formed 

by  heating  diphenylene  ketone  with  zinc-dust  or  with  hVdriodio  add  and 
amorphous  phosphorus  to  I6OO  c.  (320O  F.).  also  by  pa^sfnTthe  taper  of 
ff^^l^t;^^^^^^^^  *  '«l-^o*  *«^-   ^t  5«  contained  hi  the  ^S^ion 

W  tt  alc^h^ln"^  f *  3000^050  C.  (5720^810  F.).  It  or^sSJilz^ 
esc^nce  mSte  It  ii^^'i'Jf-?^^*?^^^^^  exhibiting  a  beantifhl  violet  flnor- 
n  unit^  ^tS  ^.^^"?f  f  •  (233.60.235.40  F.),  boils  at  305O  c.  (5810 
needl^  n^tl«!  ^If^^'o^^'  ^""""^"^  *  compound  which  orystAllizes  in  rfd 
Tc  a^d  m  x^^^^^^^^^  (1760.179.60  F.).    By  oxidation  with  ch™- 

mic  acid  mixture  it  yields  diphenylene-ketone,  CO(C,H^— C,H^). 

Dlphenyl-beMane,  C,«H„  =  C,H,(C«HO„  is  formed  by  the  aeHon  of 
sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobenzene  and  paradibroraobeniene,  and.  t^ 
gether  with  an  isomeric  compound,  by  passing  a  mixture  of  diphenyl  and 
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benxene  through  red-hot  i\iheB  :  hence  these  two  isomeric  oomponnds  are 
obtained,  as  seoondarj*  products,  in  the  preparation  of  diphenyl.^Diphe- 
nyl benzene  forms  groups  of  needles  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and 
ether,  melting  at  205O  C.  (401O  F.),  subliming  easily  and  boiling  at  400O 
C.  (7520  F.)«  By  chromic  anhydride  and  glacial  acetic  acid  it  is  oxidised 
to  diphenyloarbonic,  and  afterwards  to  terephthalic  aoid.'^lsodipkenifl  ben- 
tene  melts  at  850  C.  (1850  F.),  and  boils  at  about  360O  C.  (68OO  p.). 

Trlphenyl-me thane,  Cj^Hie  »=  C^H^ — CHCCgH^),,  is  formed  by  heating 
benzai  chloride  to  15(P  C.  (30LO  p.)  with  mercury-diphenyl : 

C,H».CHC1,    +     (C,H5),Hg    =    HgCl,    +     C,H6-CH(C,H,), ; 

also  by  heating  benzhydrol  (p.  968)  with  benzene  and  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride to  140O  C.  (2840  F.). 

(CeH4),CH.0H    +    C,H,    =    (C,H5),CH(C.Hj),    +    H,0. 

Shining  lamin»,  melting  at  920  C.  (197.60  F.),  boiling  at  about  360O  C. 
(08110  F.)*  By  bromine  and  water  it  is  converted  into  triphenyl  carbinol, 
which  melts  at  1570  C.  (314.eo  F.). 

Tolyl-dlpheDyl-methane,  C^^^^ «»  (CeHj),CH — C^H^ — CH„  prepared, 
like  the  preceding,  from  benzhydrol  and  toluene,  is  a  colorless  liquid  of 
high  boiling  point. 


Triphenyl-bensene,  CjfHig  as  CeH,(Cf H^),,  obtained  by  heating  aceto- 
phenone  (p.  920)  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  forms  large  rhombic  crys- 
tals, melts  at  1690  C.  (336.20  F.),  boils  above  360O  C.  (680OF.),  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  in  benzene. 

Tetraphenyl-ethane,  C^H„  s  (CeH.),CU— GH(,C,H<),,  obtained  by  the 
action  of  zinc  on  a  solution  of  benzhydrol,  CeHj.CHOH.CfU^,  mixed  with 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  large  prisms  melting  at  209O  C.  (408.2O 
F.). 


Ethene-derivatives. 

Dlphenyl-ethene,  Cj^Hi,. — Of  this  hydrocarbon  there  are  two  modifi- 
cations, symmetrical  and  unsymmetriual. 

1.  Stilbene  OT  Toluylene,  CjHj — CH~CH — C^Hj,  is  formed  in  a 
variety  of  reactions,  especially  by  dry  distillation  of  benzyl  sulphide  or 
disulphide  (p.  910)  ;  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  benzaldehyde  or  benzai 
chloride ;  and  by  passing  the  vapor  of  dibenzyl  or  of  toluene  over  heated 
lead  oxide.     It  is  roost  easily  obtained  from  benzyl  snlphide. 

Stilbene  crystallizes  in  large  lamins,  dissolves  easily  in  hot  alcohol, 
melts  at  125©  C.  (257©  F.),  distils  at  306Q-307O  C.  (582.80-584.60  F.). 
By  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  it  is  converted  into  dibenzyl ;  by  oxidation 
with  chromic  acid  mixture  into  benzaldehyde  and  benzoic  acid.  It  unites 
with  bromine,  forming  C^fHifBr,  (crystals,  melting  at  230O  C.,  4460  F.), 
which  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine,  without  cooling,  on 
dibenzyl.  By  alcoholic  potash  this  bromide  is  converted  into  bromostil- 
bene,  CijHuBr  (crystals,  m.  p.  25P  C,  77^  F.),  and  tolane. 

2.  Isoatilbene,  CH2Ti:C(CjH5)„  unsynunetric  diphenyletheney  obtained  by 
boiling  diphenyl-monochlorethane  (p.  963)  with  alcoholic  potash,  is  a 

81  * 
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colorless  non-flolidifjing  oil,  which  hoils  at  2770  C.  (530.00  p.),  and  is 
converted  by  oxidation  into  diphenyl-ketone. 

Tetraphenyl-ethenOt  G^H^  =  (CA),C— C(C,Hg)„  obtained  bj  the 
action  of  finely  divided  silver  on  benzophenone  chloride,  and,  together 
with  diphenyl-methane,  and  other  hydrocarbons,  by  heating  benxophe- 
none  with  zino-dnst,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  melting  at  2210  G. 
(429.80  F.))  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily  in  benxene. 


Tolane,  CijH,^  ^  CjHj — CUC— C5H5,  D^kenyl  acetylene^  obtained  by 
boiling  stilbene  bromide  with  alcoholic  potash,  forms  large  crystals,  melt- 
ing at  6OO  C.  (140P  F.),  easily  solable  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  forms  two 
dibromides,  Cj^HjoBr,  (m.  p.  64P  C,  147.20  F.,  and  200Q-205O  c.,  392Q- 
401O  F.),  easily  convertible  one  into  the  other ;  and  two  dichlorides  (m. 
p.  639  and  1530  C,  146.4CU307.4P  F.). 


Phenols, 

Ozydlphenyl  or  Diphenylol,  CUH9.OH  »  CeH^— GeH4.0H,  Is  foimed 
by  fusing  the  potassium  salt  of  diphenylsulphonic  add,  C|f H^.SO,H,  with 
potassium  hydroxide,  and  by  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite  on  amidodi- 
phenyl  sulphate.  Colorless  monoclinic  crystals ;  melts  at  164P-1650  C. 
(327.20-329O  p.),  boils  at  305O-308O  C.  (5810-586.4P  F.)  ;  volatiliies  with 
vapor  of  water ;  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies ;  and  with 
fine  green  color  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Diozydiphenyl  or  Diphenol,  CisHqCOH),  «  CcH/0H).CcH4(0H),  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  potassium  diphenyl-parasul- 
phonate  ;  also  from  benzidine  by  the  diazo-reaction  ;  and  by  ftising  potas- 
sium paraphenol-sulphonate  with  alkalies.  Colorless  rhombic  crystals, 
melting  at  1560- 1580  C.  (312.80-316.40F.).  An  isomeric  compound,  which 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  shining  needles  melting  at  269O.270O  C. 
(516.20-5180  F.),  is  formed  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  potassiam 
diphenyl-disulphonate. 

CjH^^^^ 

Diphenylene  Oxide,  C^fifl  ss  |        '^O,  formed  by  heating  phenyl 

phosphate  with  lime,  or  more  readily  by  heating  phenol  with  lead  oxide, 
crystallizes  in  lamins,  melts  at  810  C.  (177.80  F.),  and  boils  at  2730  C. 
(523.40  F.). 

Hezozydlphenyl,  C„H|oOe  as  Ci,H4(0H),,  is  formed  from  its  tetrame- 
thy  lie  ether  (liydrocosrulignone)  by  the  action  of  strong  hydrochloric  or 
hydriodio  acid : 

Ci,H4(OH),(OCH,)4    +    4HC1    =»    4CH,C1    +    C^jH^COH),. 

It  crystallizes  firom  water  in  silvery  lamins ;  dissolves  in  potash-lye  with 
fine  blue-violet  color  ;  is  converted  by  acetyl  chloride  into  a  hexaoetyl 
compound ;  and  reduced  by  heating  with  zinc-dust  to  diphenyl. 

HydroccBrnllgnone,  CjjH^  i  ^^y.  *^*  ,  is  formed  from  coamlignone  by 
the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  and.    It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
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colorless  laminae,  melts  at  190©  C.  (3740  P.)  and  distils  almost  without 
decomposition.  It  is  a  diatomic  phenol,  and  is  resolved  by  HCl  or  HI  into 
CII,C1  and  hexoxydiphenyl. 

CcBrulignone,  C„H,,Og  =  Ci,H^  I  (0^)* »  separates  as  a  violet  pow- 
der in  the  indnstrial  purification  of  crude  wood-vinegar  bj  means  of 
potassium  dichromate,  and  is  obtained  by  the  same  means  from  the  frac- 
tion of  beech-tar  boiling  at  270©  C.  (5180  p.).  It  is  insoluble  in  most 
solvents,  but  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  with  a  fine  corn-flower  blue 
color,  changing  for  a  while  to  red  on  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  water ; 
also  in  phenol,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  ether  in  slender 
steel-blue  needles.  By  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is 
converted  into  colorless  hydrocoerulignone,  C,jH,pO„,  which  is  reconverted 
into  oosrulignone  by  oxidation,  the  two  bodies  being  indeed  related  to  one 
another  in  the  same  manner  as  quinone  and  hydroquinone. 

Dithymozyl-triohlorethane,*  CCl.,r7<^H(CioH,20H)„  is  formed  when 
sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  ^  vol.  of  glacial  acetic  acid  is  added  to  a  cooled 
mixture  of  1  mol.  chloral  and  2  mol.  thymol : 

CClg— CHO    +    2CioHuOH    =    H,0    +    CClj— CH(C,oHi,OH), . 

A  white  precipitate  is  then  formed,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  which  yields 
the  compound  in  white  monoclinic  crystals. 

Dithymoxyl-trichlorethane  is  a  diatomic  phenol,  and  when  treated  with 
C,H,0C1  or  CfHjOCl,  exchanges  its  two  phenolic  hydrogens  for  acetyl  or 
benioyl.  By  strong  oxidizing  agents  it  is  converted  into  thymoquinoue. 
Heated  with  zinc-dust,  it  exchanges  its  chlorine  for  hydrogen,  forming 
dithymoxylethane,  Cs^HgoO,,  part  of  which  is  converted  by  loss  of  H,  into 
dithymoxylethene,  CgH^O,. 

Dithymoxylethane,  CHg— CH(C,oH„OH)„  crystallizes  in  rounded 
plates,  melting  at  180O  C.  (3560  P.),  soluble  inmost  of  the  usual  solvents, 
except  water. 

Dithymoxylethene,  CH^C (C,qH„OH)„  forms needle-sh aped  cry s- 
tels,  melting  at  170O-171O  C.  (3380-339.80  p.),  insoluble  in  water,  rather 
more  soluble  than  the  preceding  in  other  solvents.  Treated  with  weak 
oxidizing  agents,  as  with  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  dilute  alcoholic  solu- 
tion, it  forms  green  crystals,  C44H5^04,  meeting  at  214P-2160  C.  (417.20i- 
419<^  P.),  soluble  in  toluene  and  in  chloroform ;  but  if  the  solution  be  pre- 
viously rendered  alkaline,  a  red  precipitate  is  formed,  which  dissolves  in 
chloroform  and  separates  therefrom  in  red  crystals,  melting  at  215©  C. 
(4190  P.),  and  having  the  composition  Cj^H^gOj. 

A  mixture  of  dithymoxylethene  and  the  red  crystals  dissolved  in  chlo- 
roform deposits,  on  evaporation,  the  above-described  green  needles : 
C^HsgO,-)-  CssHjgO,  =s  C^HjfO^.  Hence  it  appears  that  dithymoxylethene 
and  the  two  products  of  its  oxidation  are  related  to  one  another  in  the 
same  manner  as  hydroquinone,  quinhydrone,  and  quinone,  thus  : 

Dithymoxylethene.        Dithymoxyl-quinhydronethene.  Dithymoxyl- 

quinonethene. 

*  This  compound,  And  those  which  follow  it,  were  discovered  bv  Dr.  E.  J&ger 
IDeuttch,  Chem.  Oe».  Ber.  1S74,  1107  ;  Chem  Soc.  Journ.  1877,  262),  who  designates 
them,  not  as  thymoxyl-compounds,  but  as  thymyl-compounds;  but  the  name  "dl- 
thymylethane"  belongs  proi)er1y,  not  to  a  phenol,  but  to  the  hydrocarbon  CnH» 
■B  GHr- ('H(OioHu)«  homologous  with  diphenyl-eUiane  and  ditolyl^thane;  and  so 
of  the  rest. 
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Alcohols, 


Benshydrol,  C„H|,0  &8C,H^— OH(OH)— C,H(,  is  obtainetPbj  the  aoUon 
of  sodi  uin -amalgam  on  a  solution  of  benzophenone  in  dilate  alcohol.  It 
orysUllizes  in  needles,  melts  at  680  G.  (154.40  F.),  and  boils  at  298^  C. 
(568.4P  F. ) ,  with  partial  decomposition  into  water  and  benshjdrolie 
ether,  E(C«U5),CH],0. 

TolnyleiM  Hydrate  or  StUbMie  Hydrate,  Ci^Hj^O  ts  C^H^.CH,. 
CH(0U).C,H5,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodinm-amalgam  on  deozybenaoin, 
Gi4llnO  (p.  970),  and  by  heating  deozybenaoln  or  hydrobenxoin  with  ako- 
holto  potash.  Long,  slender,  brittle  needles,  having  a  Titreoiis  lustra, 
melting  at  62^0.  (143.  GO  F.)  ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.  Resolved  by  boUing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  stilbene 
and  water :  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  to  deoxybensoln ;  reduced  by  HI  to 
di benzyl.  With  acetyl  chloride,  it  forms  toluylene  acetate,  Ci^lln. 
O.C,H,0,  which  is  a  viscid  liquid. 

Dimethyl- benshydrol,  C,5H„0  =s  GH0H(C,H4.CH,),,  obtained  by  the 

action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  ditolylketono  in  idcoholic  solution  forms 
slender  needles  melting  at  690  G.  (156.20  p.). 

Triphenyl  -carblnol  Cyflyfl  =  (G0H5),G(OH),  from  trlphenyl-methano 
by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  forms  monoelinio  cryBtals,  melts 
at  1570  G.  (314.60  F.),  boils  without  decomposition  aboTe  3tfOO  G.  (680O 
F.).  Its  solution  in  bensene  heated  with  F,05  yields  triphenyl-meUisne 
and  di benzyl. 

Tolylene  Glycols ,  Gi^Hj^O,. — ^Two  diatomic  alcohols  of  this  composi- 
tion, called  Ilydrobenzoln  and  Isohy  drobenzoln,  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  on  benzaldehyde  ;  also  by  that  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  the  same  compound  in  alcoholic  solution.  By  oxida- 
tion with  chromic  acid  mixture  both  of  them  are  converted  into  benzalde< 
hyde  and  benzoic  add :  consequently  they  must  be  represented  by  the 
formulae : 

G,H,.GH.OH  CAGCOH), 

I  and  I 

GgH^.CH.OH  GgHj.CHf 

Now  one  of  them  (hydrobenzoln)  is  the  sole  product  of  the  aetion  of  so- 
dium-amalgam on  benzil,  G,Hg— -GO — GO — G^H^ :  this,  therefore,  must  ba 
represented  by  the  left  hand  or  symmetrical  formula ;  and  IsohydrobenzoSn, 
if  not  a  mere  physical  modification,  by  the  unsymmetrical  formula.  By 
the  action  of  PBr|,  both  compounds  are  converted  into  tolylene  dibromide, 
GfH^Brg. 

Hydrobenzoin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  plates,  melting  at  132.50  G.  (270.50  F.),  and 
subliming  without  decomposition.  By  heating  with  strong  nitric  acid  it  is 
converted  into  benzoin .  Its  acetylic  ether,  0,4Hi,(OG.H,0),,  forma  large 
prisms  melting  at  1330-134P  G.  (271.40-273.20  F.). 

Isohydrobenzoin  crystallizes  from  water  in  long,  shining,  four- 
sided  hydrated  prisms,  which  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air  ;  from  alco- 
hol in  anhyilrous  monoelinio  prisms.  It  melts  at  119. 50  G.  (247.10  F.), 
is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  hydrobenzotn  ;  is  not  converted  into  bensoBi 
by  nitric  acid. 
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Fluorenyl  Alcohol,  C^HioO  «    |        J>CH.OH ,  produced  by  the 

Rction  of  sodinm-amalgam  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  diphenylene  ketone, 
forms  colorletis  hexagonal  lamins,  melting  at  1530  C.  (307 .4P  F.). 


Ketones, 

Dlphenyl  Ketone  or  Benxophenone,  CcHj.GO.CfH^,  is  formed  by 
oxidation  of  dipheuyl-methaue  and  diphenyl-ethane  (p.  592)  with  chromic 
acid  mixture;  by  heating  mercury-diphenyl  (p.  873)  with  benzoyl 
chloride;  and  most  readily  (together  with  benzene)  by  distillation  of 
calcium  benzoate.  It  usually  crystallizes  in  large  rhombic  prisms  melting 
at  480-490  c.  (118.4<^120.2O  F.))  sometimes  also  in  rhombohedrons  melt- 
ing at  270  c.  (80.6*0  F.)  ;  the  latter  modification  is  converted  on  standing 
into  the  former.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor,  boils  at  2950  C.  (5630  p.),  dis- 
solves easily  in  alcohol.  Treated  with  PCl^,  it  is  converted  into  benzophe- 
nonic  chloride,  (C,H5),CC1,,  a  liquid  boiling  at  about  300O  C.  (572P  F.). 
Sodium-amalga{Q  converts  it  into  benzhydrol  (p.  968). 

Phenyl-tolyl  Ketone,  C.^Hj^O  a  CeH^.CO.CcH^CCH,),  is  obtained  in 
two  modifications  by  oxidation  of  benzyl-toluene ;  by  heating  a  mixture 
of  benzoic  acid  and  toluene  with  P^Og ;  by  heating  a  mixture  of  calcium 
benzoate  and  paratoluate  ;  and  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  and  toluene 
with  zinc-dust.  The  a-compound  (para)  exists  in  two  dimorphous  modifi- 
cations—one, hexagonal,  melting  at  550  C.  (131<^  F.) ;  the  other,  mono- 
clinic,  melting  at  59Q-60O  C.  (138.20-14QO  p.).  Boiling  point,  310Ol^12O 
G.  (5900^93.60  p.).  Heated  with  soda-lime  it  yields  benzene  and  para- 
toluic  acid.  The  ^compound,  which  is  liquid,  has  not  been  obtained 
pure.  By  distillation  with  zinc-dust,  it  yields  anthracene ;  with  lead 
oxide,  anthraquinone  :  the  «-compound  does  not  yield  these  products. 

Ditolyl  Ketone,  CO(C,H4.CH3)2,  forms  rhombic  crystals  melting  at 
950  C.  (2030  p.). 

Dibensyl  Ketone, 'CO(CH2.CeH5),,  obtained  by  distillation  of  calcium 
a-toluate,  forms  colorless  crystals,  m.  p.  30OC.  (860  P.),  b.  p.  320Ci-3210 
C.  (608Q-609.8O  p.);  yields  by  oxidation  benzoic  and  carbonic  acids. 

,  obtained  by  heating  di- 

phenic  acid  or  phenyl-benzoic  acid  (p.  970)  with  lime,  also  by  oxidizing 
fluorene  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  forms  large  yellow  rhombic  crystals, 
melts  at  840C.  (183.20  P.),  boils  at  3360-3380  C.  (636.80-639.60  P.);  is 
converted  by  reducing  agents  into  fludrene,  by  fusion  with  potash  into 
phenyl-benzoic  acid. 

Benxoln,  C|4H„0,  =  C4H^.CO.CH(OH).CeH5,  formed  by  heating  hydro- 
benzoin  with  nitric  acid  (specific  gravity  1.4),  and  by  mixing  bitter-almond 
oil  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  potassium  cvanide,  crystal- 
lizes in  shining  prisms  melting  at  1330-1340  C.  (271.4Q-273.20  P.);  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  freely  in  hot  alco- 
hol. Converted  by  chromic  acid  mixture  into  benzald^hyde  and  benzoic 
acid ;  by  heating  with  faming  hydriodic  add  into  dibenzyl ;  by  heating 
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with  alcoholic  potash,  into  hydrobenzoin  and  benzile,  together  with  ben- 
zylic  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  other  products  : 

5»uHuO,        =-        C„H,.0,        +        C,,H„0,: 
Benzoin.  Hydrobenzoin.  BenzUe. 

With  acetyl  chloride  it  yields  acetyl-benzoin,  Ci4Hu(CLH-0)O-, 
which  forms  crystals  melting  at  750  C.  (1670  F.). 

Deoxybensoin,  or  Fhenyl-bensjl  Ketone,  Cj^H^O  =»  G^H^.OO.. 

CU,(CeU5)}  is  formed  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric  aoid  on  ben- 
zoin and  chlorobenzile  ;  by  heating  monobromostilbene  with  water  to  18(P- 
190O  C.  (356^^740  F.),  and  by  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  benzoaie  and 
«-tolaate  of  calcium : 

CjHj.CO.OH  +   C,Hj.CH,.CO.OH   «   CO,  +  H,0  +  CfiyCO.CRjCfi^ . 

It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  plates  melting  at  55^  C.  (1310  p.); 
sublimes  without  decomposition ;  is  converted  by  sodium-amalgam  into 
toluylene  hydrate  (p.  968),  by  PCI5  into  monochlorotoluylene,  and  by  heat^ 
ing  with  hydriodic  acid  into  benzile. 

Benzile,  Cj^IIioO,  as  CcHgCO.CO.CeH^  (Dibenzoyl),  is  formed  by  oxida- 
tion of  benzoin  with  nitric  acid  or  chlorine ;  and,  together  with  stilbene, 
by  heating  stilbene  bromide  with  water  and  silver  oxide.  It  crystallizes 
in  large  six-sided  prisms,  melting  at  90O  c.  (194P  P.),  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  it 
is  converted  into  benzoic  acid ;  by  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  HCl,  or 
iron  filings  and  acetic  acid)  into  benzoin  ;  by  heating  with  PCl^  into  ben- 
zile chloride,  C^HjoCliO,  or  C,H5.CCl,.CO.C,H5,  which  crysUllizes  in 
rhombic  prisms  melting  at  71o  C.  (159.80  p.),  and  is  converted  by  zino 
and  HCl  into  deoxybenzoin.  Benzile  and  its  chloride,  heated  to  200^  C. 
(3920  F.)  with  PCl^,  yield  tolane  tetrachloride,  Ci^H^Cl^. 


Acidt. 

Diphenyloarbonlo  Add.  C,sH,oOj  =  C.Hj.CjH^.COjH  (1  :  1),  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  cyanodi phenyl,  C„Hj(CN),  with  alcoholic  potash  (p. 
962),  or  by  oxidizing  diphenyl-benzene  (p.  964)  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  with  chromic  anhydride.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  tufts  of 
needles  ;  melts  at  2180-2190  C.  (424.40-426.20  p.);  is  converted  by  heat- 
ing with  lime  into  diphenyl,  and  by  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  into  tere- 
phthalio  acid. 

Phenyl-benzoic  acid,  C,.,HioO,  «  CjHj.C.H^.OOjH  (f  1  :  2),  pro- 
duced  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  diphenylene  ketone  (p.  969) 
forms  ramified  crystals,  melting  at  llOO-lllO  C.  (23UO-23I.8P  F.);  reoon- 
verted  into  diphenylene  ketone  by  heating  with  lime. 

Diphenyl-dicarbonlc  Acid.  C^fl^fl,  =  C„H8(C0,H),  (para),  froBB 
dicyanodiphenyl,  C„H„(CN)„  is  a  white  amorphous  powder,  inaoluue  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  neither  fusible  nor  sublimable.  Heated  witli  lime  it 
yields  diphenyl.  Its  barium  and  calcium  salts  are  nearly  insoluble  in 
water.    The  diethylic  ether  melts  at  1120  c.  (233.60  P.). 

Diphenic  acid,  isomeric  with  the  last,  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  phenan- 
threne  or  phenanthrene-quinone  with  chromic  acid  mixture.  It  melts  at 
^60  C.  (438.80  p.),  sublimes  in  needles,  dissolves  very  easily  in  alodiol 
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and  ether.  The  barium  andcalciTun  salts  are  easily  soluble  in  water ;  the 
diethylic  ether  is  liquid. 

Diphenylacetlo  Aold,  Ci^HuO,  =  (CeH5),CH.C0.0H,  is  formed  by 
heating  benzilio  acid  with  hydricdio  acid  to  15(P  C.  (3020  F.)*  and  by 
heating  a  mixture  of  phenyl-bromaoetic  acid  and  benzene  with  zinc-dust : 

CeH^.CHBr.COjH    +     C,H«    «    HBr    +     (CeHj),CH.CO,H  . 

It  crystallizes  from  water  in  slender  needles,  from  alcohol  in  laminae,  and 
melts  at  146^  C.  (294.80  F.);  ia  converted  by  chromic  acid  mixture  into 
diphenyl  ketone ;  by  heating  with  soda-lime  into  diphenyl-methane. 

Diphenyl-glyooUlo  or  BenslUo  Aoid,  C^H^O,  s  (CeH^)9C(0H). 
CO,H,  is  formed  by  passing  bromine-vapor  into  diphenyl-acetic  acid,  and 
boiling  the  product  with  water ;  also  by  heating  benzile  with  alcoholic 
potash  (not  in  excess)  ;  in  this  reaction,  a  transposition  of  atoms  must 
take  place.  It  crystallizes  in  shining  needles  or  prisms,  easily  soluble  in 
hot  water  and  in  alcohol ;  melts  at  150O  G.  (302O  F.),  turning  red  at  the 
same  time.  It  dissolves  with  dark  red  color  in  sulphuric  acid.  By  heat- 
ing with  HI,  it  is  converted  into  dipheuyl-acetic  acid  ;  by  oxidation  into 
diphenyl  ketone ;  by  distillation  of  its  barium  salts  into  benzhydrol  (p. 
968). 

Bensoyl-benzolc  Acids,  C,4H,pOj=  CeHft.CO.CeH..COjH.— The  para- 
modification  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  solid  phenyltolyl  k(  tone,  para-han- 
zyl-benzoic  acid,  benzyl-toluene,  benzylethyl-benzene,  and  ethyl  benzyl- 
toluene  (p.  958),  with  chromic  acid  mixture.  It  sublimes  in  lamins, 
resembling  benzoic  acid,  and  melts  at  194P  C.  (381.20  p.).  The  ortfto- 
modification,  from  liquid  phenyl-tolyl  ketone,  crystallizes  from  hot  water 
in  needles  or  prisms  containing  1H,0.  The  crystals  melt  at  850-870  C. 
(1850-188.60  F.)  ;  the  anhydrous  acid  at  1270-1280  C.  (260.eQ-262.4P 
F.). 

Benahydryl-benzoicaoids,C,H4.CH.(OH).CeH^.CO,H. — The  para- 
acid,  formed  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  ;)ara-benzyl-benzoic  acid, 
crystallizes  in  needles,  melts  at  1640-1650  C.  (327.20^29O  F.),  and  is 
reconverted  by  oxidation  into  fwra-benzoylbenzoic  acid.  The  ortho-VLcid 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  free  state,  as  on  attempting  to  prepare  it  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  or^o-benzyl  ben  zoic  acid,  it  splits  up  into 
water  and  the  anhydride  CnHjoO,.  This  compound  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  or  ether  in  prisms  melting  at  1150  C.  (23§0  F.)  ;  is  converted  by 
oxidation  into  ortA^benzy  I  benzoic  acid,  and  by  PCl^  into  anthraquinone 
and  chlorinated  compounds. 

Benzyl-benzoic  acid,  C^Hj^OjSsCaHj.CHj.CjH^.COjH.— The/wm- 
acid  is  obtained  by  the  prolonged  action  of  HI  and  phosphorus  at  1600-1700 
C.  (320O-338O  F.)  on  pora-benzoyl-  or  benzhydryl  benzoic  acid.  Lamin» 
or  needles,  melting  at  1570  C.  (314.60  F.).  The  ortAo-acid,  obtained  in 
like  manner  from  orMo-bt»nzoyl-benzoic  acid,  forms  slender  shining  needles, 
melting  at  1140  C.  (237.20  F.) 
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Naphthalene,  CioHg. — ^This  hydrocarbon  is  produced  in  the  decom* 
position  of  toluene,  xylene,  and  cumene  at  a  red  heat  (p.  844)  ;  also  by 
passing  vapor  of  benzene,  cinnamene,  chrysene,  or  anthracene  through  a 
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red-hot  tnbe.  It  is  formed  in  large  qnantitiea  as  a  bye-prodaci  in  tha 
preparation  of  coal-gas,  its  production  doubtless  arising  from  reactions 
similar  to  those  just  mentioned.  When  the  last  portion  of  the  Tolatile 
oily  product  which  passes  over  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  is  oi^eeted 
apart  and  left  to  stand,  a  quantity  of  solid  crystalline  matter  separates, 
which  is  principally  naphthalene.  An  additional  quantity  may  be  ob- 
tained by  pushing  the  distillation  until  the  contents  of  the  vessel  begin  to 
char :  the  naphthalene  then  condenses  in  the  solid  state,  but  dark-oolored 
and  very  impure.  By  simple  sublimation,  once  or  twice  repeated,  it  ia 
obtained  perfectly  white. 

Naphthalene  is  formed  synthetically  from  phenyl-bntyleAe,  CgH^.CH^ 
CH,.CH — CH,,  which  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
bensyl  chloride,  C«Hg.CH,Cl,  and  allyl  iodide,  CH^I.CHZIGH,.  This  hy- 
drocarbon  or  its  bromide  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube  filled  with  lime, 
is  resolved  into  naphthalene  and  hydrogen,  Cj^H,,  ss  CigH,  -(-  2H,.  Naph- 
thalene forms  large  colorless,  transparent,  brilliant,  crystalline  platea, 
exhaling  a  faint  and  peculiar  odor.  It  melts  at  79.2^  C.  (174.60  F.)  to  a 
clear,  colorless  liquid,  which  crystallizes  on  cooling ;  boils  at  21 8^  C. 
(424.40  p.).  When  strongly  heated  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums 
with  a  red  and  Yery  smoky  flame.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  solu- 
ble to  a  slight  degree  at  the  boiling  heat ;  aloohol  and  ether  dissolve  it 
easily  ;  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  deposits  fine  iridescent  crystals 
on  cooling.  It  unites  with  picric  acid,  forming  the  compound  CjgHg. 
C0H,(NO,),O,  which  crystallizes  in  stellate  groups  of  needles. 

Naphthalene,  like  benzene  and  its  homologies,  forms  addition-products 
with  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  Heated  with  PH^I  to  190O  C.  (3740  P.),  or 
with  HI  and  amorphous  phosphorus  to  220O-25(lO  C.  (428CL4820  P.),  it 
forms  the  tetrahydride,  C|oH,.H4,  a  pungent  liquid  boiling  at  205^  C. 
(401O  p.).  With  chlorine,  it  forms  the  compound,  C,oHg.Clf,  which  is  a 
pale  yellow  oil,  and  C1QH8.CI4,  CiqH^Cl.Cl^,  and  Cj^^^CLXl^,  which  crys- 
tallizeb  in  monoclinio  prisms,  melting  respectively  at  18!?>  C.  (359.60  p.), 
128O-130O  C.  (262.4P-260O  P.),  ai»d  172©  C.  (341.00  p.). 

The  structure  of  the  naphthalene  molecule  is  deduced  by  Graebe 
(Liebig's  AnnaleHy  cxliz.  26)  from  the  following  oonsiderations.  Naph- 
thalene is  converted  by  oxidation  into  phthalic  or  bensene-dicarbonic  acid, 
C,;H4(C02H)„  two  of  its  carbon-atoms  being  removed  as  carbon  dioxide, 
while  two  others  remain  in  the  form  of  carbozyl : 

Ch,H,    +     0,    =    C,H,(CO,H),    -f    2C0,    -f    H,0 . 

Hence  naphthalene  contains  a  benzene-residue,  Cfi^,  and  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  CQH4.C4H4.  The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the 
synthesis  of  naphthalene  from  phenyl-butylene.  But  phthalic  acid  is 
likewise  produced  by  oxidation  of  diohloronaphthoquinone,  CiqH^CI^O,: 
consequently,  this  compound  has  its  two  chlorine-atoms  and  two  oxygen- 
atoms  associated  with  the  four  carbon-atoms  which  undergo  oxidation, 
and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  C^H^.C^ClgO,.  By  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  the  two  oxygen-atoms  are  replaced  by  two 
chlorine-atoms,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  four  hydrog«n-atoras  is 
replaced  by  chlorine,  the  result  being  pentaohloronaphthalene,  G^H,C1 
(C4CI4),  which  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  tetrachlorophthalio  acid, 
CfiCl^CCOjH),.  In  this  reaction,  therefore,  two  of  the  carbon-atoms  belong- 
ing to  the  left-hand  group  in  the  molecule  C^HgCKC^Cl^)  are  removed  as 
carbon  dioxide,  while  two  others  yield  the  two  groups  CO,H,  and  the 
remaining  two,  together  with  the  four  standing  on  the  right,  form  the 
benzene-nucleus,  CaCl4,  of  tetrachlorophthalio  acid. 
These  transformations  show  that  the  molecule  of  naphthalene  is  sym- 
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luetrical,  and  composed  of  two  benzene-nndei  united  in  the  manner  repr^ 
sented  b^  ttie  following  figure  :«- 
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The  replacement  of  the  hjdrogen-atoms  in  naphthalene  by  other  ele- 
ments and  by  compoand  radicles  gives  rise  to  numerous  substitution- 
derivatives,  which  are  obtained  by  methods  similar  to  those  by  which  the 
benzene-derivatives  are  produced.  The  number  of  possible  isomerides 
among  the  naphthalene-derivatives  is,  however,  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  benzene-derivatives.  Thus,  the  mono-derivatives  of  benzene  do 
not  admit  of  isomeric  modifications,  but  in  naphthalene  the  places  1,  4,  5, 
8  (see  the  preceding  figure),  though  similar  to  each  other,  are  different 
from  the  places  2,  3,  6,  7,  which  are  likewise  similar  amongst  themselves. 
Hence,  there  will  be  two  modifications  of  each  mono-derivative  of  naphtha- 
lene (chloro-,  nitro-,  etc.).  Those  modifications  in  which  the  substituted 
radicle  occupies  the  place  1  (=  4,  5,  or  8),  are  called  a-derivatlves  ;  those 
in  which  it  is  placed  at  2,  3,  5,  or  7,  are  called  jg-derivatived.  The  di-: 
derivatives,  Ci^H^X,,  exhibit  ten  isomeric  modifications,  according  as  the 
substituted  radicles  are  situated :  (1)  in  the  same  benzene-ring  (1  :  2, 
1  :  3,  1  :  4,  or  5  :  6,  5  :  7,  5  :  8,  and  2  :  3,  or  6  :  7),  secondly,  in  different 
rings  (1  :  5, 1  :  6,  1  :  7, 1  :  8,  2  :  6,  and  2  :  7).  The  list  of  actually  known 
modifications  is,  however,  very  incomplete.* 

Chloronaphthalenes  are  obtained  by  boiling  the  chlorides  of 
naphthalene  with  alcoholic  potash,  which  removes  IICI ;  these,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  chlorine,  also  form  addition-products  such  as 
CfHfCl.Cl, ;  and  from  these,  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash,  more  highly 
chlorinated  substitution-derivatives  may  be  obtained. 

Monockloronaphthaleneay  CmH^Cl. — a,  from  naphthalene  dichloride,  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  250O  C.  (4820  F.).— ^.  By  the  action  of  PCI5  on  /?-naph- 
thol.  Colorless  crystalline  mass,  m.  p.  6OO  C.  (140O  F.);  b.  p.  2560-2580 
C.  (492.80-496.40  F.). 

CiijHeCl,  is  known  in  seven,  and  CjoHjCl,,  in  four  modifications.  CjoClg, 
the  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  naphthalene,  forms  prisms 
melting  at  1350  C.  (2750  F.). 

Of  monobromonaphthalene,  two  modifications  are  known,  one 
formed  by  direct  bromination,  being  a  liquid  boiling  at  2770  C.  (530.60  F.); 
the  other  from  l9-naphthylamine  by  the  diazo-reaction  with  alcohol,  form- 
ing white  shining  laminae,  melting  at  680  C.  (154.4P  F.). 

lodouaphthalene,  CjoH.fI,  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 
mercuric  naphthide,  is  an  oil  boiling  at  300O  C.  (5720  F.). 

Cyanonaphthalenes,  or  Napthyl  Cyanides,  CjpHf.CN  (« 
and  S)f  are  formed  by  distilling  the  potassium  salts  of  the  corresponding 

*  For  the  InteBt  researcheB  on  nfiphthalene  dcrlvativeB,  Bee  LiebermAnn 
(Tilehlf^'B  Annalen.  olxxxUi.  226),  and  Atterberg  {Deuiich,  Chetn,  Get.  Ber,,  1876,  pp. 
1780, 17S4). 
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naphthalenesnlphonio  aoids  with  potassium  cj-auide.^^.  Ciystallizm  in 
needles,  melts  at  37.50  C.  (99.50  P.),  «nd  boUs  at  297^2980  G.  (566.eCL. 

668.40  F.) 6.  Forms  laminn,  melts  at  6(>.50  C.  (149.90  p.),  boils  &t 

3040-3050  C.  (679.20-5810  F.). 

DicyammaphthaleneSf  C|0He(CN)„  are  formed  in  like  manner  from  the 
naphthalene-disnlphonic  acids.—*.  Needles  melting  at  267O-2680  C. 
(512.60u5i4.4P  F.).—a.  Needles  melting  at  2960-2970  C.  (564.dO-666.eo 
F.). 

Nitrosonaphthalene,  C,0Hf.NO,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitro- 
gen oxybromide,  NOBr  (solation  of  NO  and  fir  in  CS,  at  — 20O  C,  *40 
F.),  on  mercorio  naphthide : 

(CioH,),Hg    +    NOBr    =    CwH,.NO    +    C^.Bg.BT . 

It  separates  from  solution  in  benzene  or  light  petroleum  in  yeilov 
nodules,  turning  red  in  contact  with  the  air  ;  melts  at  850  G.  (1850  F.), 
and  decomposes  at  1340  G.  (273.20  F.).  Its  solution  in  phenol  is  oolorod 
blue  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Nitronaphthalene,  0|oHf .NO,,  obtained  by  heating  a  solution  of 
naphthalene  in  glacial  acetio  acid  with  ordinary  nitric  acid  for  half  an 
hour,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  sulphur-yellow  prisms,  melts  at  6I0  G. 
(141.80  F.),  bolls  at  304P  G.  (579.20  F.);  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
carbon  sulphide. 

Two  dinitronaphthalenes  are  obtained  by  boiling  naphthalene 
or  mononitronaphthalene  with  nitric  acid  till  the  oily  liquid  which  floata 
on  the  surface  has  disappeared. — •.  Golorless  prisms  melting  at  2130  G. 
(415.40  P.).— tf.  Rhombic  plates  melting  at  170O  G.  (3380  p.). 

These  compounds,  boiled  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  yield  three  trinitro- 
naphthalenes,  boiling  respectively  at  1220, 1470,  and 2180 G.  (251 .60, 
296.60,  424.40  F.)  ;  and  on  further  boiling,  two  tetranitronaphtha- 
lenes,  melting  at  200O  and  2590  G.  (3920,  408.20  p.). 

Amidonaphthalenafl  or  Naphthylaminas,  GigHf.NH,. — ^The  a^modi- 
ficatiou  obtained  by  reduction  of  nitronaphthalene,  crystallizes  in  needles 
or  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  aloohol ;  has  a  pungent  odor  ;  melts  at  50O  G. 
(1220  p.),  and  boils  at  300O  G.  (5720  p.).  It  forms  easily  soluble  crystal- 
line salts,  the  solutions  of  which  g^ve  with  chromic  acid  or  ferric  chloride, 
a  blue  precipitate,  quickly  changing  to  a  purple-red  powder  of  ooryiiapAMy- 
aminey  G,oHgNO.  a-Naphthylamine,  heated  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  yields 
a-Acetonaphthalide,  GioH[-.NH(G,H30),  which  crystallizes  in  fine  silky  fibres, 
melting  at  1590  G.  (318.20  p.). 

B-Naphthiflamine  is  obtained  from  bromonitronaphthylamine,  which  is 
formed  by  nitration  of  bromaoetonaphthalide,  G,oHjBr.NH.G,H,0.  The 
amido-group  is  eliminated  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  and  aloohol, 
and  the  resulting  bromonitronaphthalene  Is  reduced  by  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  j8-Naphthylamine  forms  nacreous  laminn  melting  at  1120 
G.  (233.60  p.). 

Nitronaphthylamine,  Gi^H^NO,.NH,,  obtained  by  reduction  of  «-dinitro> 
naphthalene,  forms  small  red  crystals  melting  at  II8O.II90  G.  (244.40. 
246.20  p.).  Two  isomeric  nitronaphthylamines  melting  at  1910  and  1580- 
1590  G.  (375. 80,  316.4O-318.20  p.)  are  formed  by  the  nitration  of  the 
acetyl-compound,  which  melts  at  1590  G.  (318.20  P.). 

Diamidonaphthalene  or  N  aphthylenediamine,  from  nitio- 
naphthylamine  (m.  p.  1910  G.,  375. 80  p.),  is  converted  by  oxidation  with 
dilute  chromic  acid  into  naphthoquinone.  Two  other  naphthylenediamines 
are  obtained  by  reduction  of  dinitronaphthalenes. 

The  naphthylamines  treated  with  nitrous  acid  yield  diaso-compounds, 
analogous  to  those  obtained  from  aniline. 
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Diaso-amidonaphthalene,  G,oH„N, as  GioHY.N,.NH(Ci0Hf),  ob- 
tained bj  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  oold  alcoholic  solution  of  naph- 
thylamine,  forms  brown  laminsB,  and  is  resolved  bj  heating  with  acids  into 
naphthjlamine  and  naphthol : 

Ci.H,.N,.NH.C^    +    H,0    «    CmjH^.OH    +    C„>H<y.NH,    +    N,. 

The  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  a  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  naphthylamine, 
or  of  potassium  nitrite  on  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  produces 
amidazonaphthaiene,  CioHf.N,.C,oH«.NH,,  metameric  with  diasso- 
amidonaphthalene,  and  analogous  to  amidasobenzene  (p.  880).  It  dis- 
solres  easily  in  aloohol,  and  crystallizes  in  orange-red  needles  having  a 
green  metallic  lustre.  Its  salts  are  violet-colored.  Heated  with  naphthjl- 
amine  it  forms  a  base,  CgoH^iNj,  analogous  to  rosaniline : 

The  hydrochloride  of  this  base,  CjqHjjNj.HCl  +-  H,0,  forms  the  fine  red 
dye-stuff  called  Naphthalene-red  otAiagdala-red,  It  cryatallizes  in  green 
metallically  lustrous  needles,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol,  forming  a  red  solu- 
tion, which  when  dilute  exhibits  a  beautiful  fluorescence. 

MerouricNaphthide,  (Cy,H,),Hg,  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium- 
amalgam  on  a  solution  of  bromonaphthalene  in  benzene,  forms  shining 
crystals,  easily  soluble  in  hot  benzene,  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
melts  at  2430  C.  (469.4P  F.),  and  decomposes  partially  when  sublimed. 
Haloid  acids  decompose  it  into  naphthalene  and  mercury-salts.  It  unites 
with  iodine,  forming  the  compound  (Cio^7)s^S^S}  which  is  decomposed  by 
a  larger  quantity  of  iodine,  tbus  : 

(C„H,).HgI,    +    I,    -    Hgl,    +    2C.,H,I. 
Heated  with  soda-lime  it  yields  dinaphthyl  and  naphthalene. 

Naphthaldne-SQlphonlo  Aolds,  Ci^H^.SOsH,  «  and  ^,  are  formed  by 
gradually  heating  naphthalene  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  may  be  separated 
by  fractional  crystallization  of  their  barium  or  lead-salts,  those  of  the  o- 
acid  being  much  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  than  the  ^salts.  The 
free  acids  are  crystalline  and  deliquescent.  The  a-acid  is  converted  by 
heat  into  the  ^acid  ;  the  latter  is  therefore  almost  the  sole  product  obtained 
at  a  high  temperature  (I6OO  C,  320O  F.).  The  a-acid,  heated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  to  20(P,  is  resolved  into  naphthalene  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  chlorides,  CioH^.SO^Cl,  are  obtained  by  heating  the  potassium  salts 
with  PCI5.  They  crystallize  in  shining  laminae,  «  more  soluble  in  ether 
than  a.  The  a-chloride  melts  at  66O  C.  (150.80  p.)  ;  &  at  760  C.  (168.80 
F.).  By  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  they  are  converted  into  mercaptans, 
G|AHf.SH. 

By  prolonged  heating  of  naphthalene  with  sulphuric  acid,  two  naphtha- 
lenedisulphonic  adds,  CioHgCSOjH),,  are  formed,  which  when  distilled  with 
KGy  yield  the  corresponding  dictfanides,  C^^(CN)^, 

IfaptholSt  Ck^H^.OH,  are  formed  by  fusing  the  two  monoeulphonio  acids 
with  potash. 

a-Naphthol  is  also  produced  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  diazo- 
naphthalene  nitrate  (from  a-naphthylamine)  with  nitrous  acid.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  colorless  monoclinic  prisms,  melts  at  9^  C.  (201.2D  p.),  boils  at 
278Q-280O  C.  (532.40-5360  F.) ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  some- 
what more  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Ferric  chlo- 
ride and  bleaching  powder  give  to  the  aqueous  solution  a  transient  violet 
color. 
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With  alkalies,  etc.,  a-naphthol  forms  derivatives  exactlj  like  those  of 
phenol.  The  ethifUc  ether ^  CjQB^.O,C^U.^f  is  a  colorless  liquid,  hoilin^  at 
2720  C.  (521.60  F.),  not  solidifying  at  —SO  C.  (23P  F.) .  m-Aceiyl  napfSkoi^ 
CiqHy.O.C,H,0,  formed  hj  the  action  of  acetyl  chloride,  is  a  jellowiflh 
liquid,  insoluble  in  water.  The  benzoyl  derivative  malts  at  560  c.  (132.iP 
F.). 

{OH 
^Q  (1  :  4)  obtained  by  boiling  nitronaphtbyl- 

amine  (m.  p.  1910  C,  375.8oV.)  with  potash,  crysUUizes  from  alcohol  in 
lemon-yellow  capillary  needles ;  from  acetic  acid  or  acetone  in  golden-yellow 
prisms ;  melts  at  164P  C.  (327.20  F.).  Its  sodium  salt  is  a  yellow  dye-stuff 
called  Campobello  yellow.  By  reduction  with  tin  and  HCl,  it  yields  amido- 
a-naphthol,  which,  by  boiling  with  bromine-water  or  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid,  is  converted  into  naphthoquinone. 

An  isomeric  nitro-a-naphthol,  formed  from  the  nitronaphthylamine 
melting  at  1580-1590  C.  (316.4P-318.20  F.),  crystallizes  in  greenish-yel- 
low laminffi,  melting  at  1280  C.  (2()2.40  F.)>  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  the  preceding. 

Dinitro-a-napkthol,  G,qH5(N0,),0H,  is  formed  by  mixing  «-naphthylamine 
with  4-6  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid  ;  by  boiling  diazonapUthalene  hydro- 
chloride with  nitric  acid  ;  or  by  gently  heating  a  solution  of  «-naphtha- 
lene-sulphonic  acid  with  nitric  acid.  Shining  sulphur-yellow  crystals, 
melting  at  1380  C.  (280.20  p.),  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
more  freely  in  chloroform.  It  forms  salts  with  bases,  and  decomposes  car- 
bonates. Its  calcium  and  sodium  salts  form  splendid  yellow  dyes,  known 
as  naphthalene-yellows. 

Dinitronaphthol  treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  add  yields  the 
hydrochloride  of  diamidonaphihol,  Ci0H5(NH,),.OH,  the  aqueous  solution  of 
which  is  converted  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride, into  the  hydrochloride  of  di-imidonaphtkol,  CiQn5(0H)<^j^„^  . 

6-Naphthol  or  Isonaphthol,  CioHf.OH,  from  i8-naphthalene-6ul- 
phonic  acid,  crystallizes  in  small  rhombic  tables,  melts  at  1220  C.  (251.60 
F.),  boils  at  285O-290O  C.  (5460-554P  F.),  and  sublimes  with  great  facility ; 
dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The 
ethylic  ether,  CioH^.O.CjHj,  melts  at  330  C.  (91.40  F.),  the  acetyl -compound 
at  60O  C.  (1400  F.),  the  benzyl -compound  at  107©  C.  (224.6©  F.). 

Dinitro-k-naphthol,  obtained  by  heating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  i9-xiaph- 
thol  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  19&0  c. 
(3830  p.). 

DioxynaphthaUne  or  Naphthohydroguinone,  CioH,(OH),  (1  :  4), 
is  formed  from  naphthoquinone  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amor- 
phous phosphorus.  It  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  long  colorless  needles, 
melting  at  1760  C.  (348.80  p.),  converted  by  oxidation  into  naphthoqui- 
none. An  isomeric  compound,  obtained  from  naphthalene-disulphonic 
acid,  forms  needles  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Naphthoquinone,  C,oHe<;^,  is  formed  by  oxidation  of  naph- 
thalene with  chromic  anhydride  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid ;  more 
readily  by  adding  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid  to  a  solution 
of  diamido-naphthalene  hydrochloride  (p.  975)  ;  on  distilling  the  liquid, 
the  naphthoquinone  passes  over  with  the  steam.  Large  sulphur-yellow 
triclinic  tables,  having  a  pungent  odor,  melting  at  1250  C.  (2670  F.),  sub- 
liming  below  lOOO ;  insoluble  in  cold  water,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alco- 
hol,- easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Converted  by  oxidatioh  with  nitri« 
acid  into  phthalic  acid. 
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IXddoranafMoqwume,  C„H,C1,0,»  ^8  'o™ed  bj  heating  .-naphtliol  or 
dinitpouaphthol  (commercial  naphthalene  yellow)  with  potasBimnchlorate 
and  hydrochloric  acid  ;  also  by  the  action  of  ohromyl  chloride,  CrO,Cl,,  ou 
a  solution  of  naphthalene  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  Crystallizes  m  golden- 
yellow  needles  melting  at  189©  C.  (372.20  F.)  ;  oxidized  by  nitno  a«id  to 
phthalic  acid  ;  converted  by  PCI5  into  CioHjClj,  which  oxidizes  to  chloro- 
phthalio  acid.  Boiled  with  soda-lye,  it  dissolves  with  red  color,  forming 
thesodiam  saltof  chloronaphth  alio  acid,  (^H,C1(0^0H,  which  crysteUizes 
in  yeUow  needles,  melting  at  200O  C.  (3920  F.). 

Oxynaphthoquinone  or  NaphtkaUnic  acid,  CiqB^(OR)<!^j^^  , 

is  formed  from  the  hydrochloride  of  di-imidonaphthol  (p.  976)  by  heating 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  to  120O  C.  (24bO  F.). 

C,oH5(N,H,)OH    +    2H,0    =    2NH,    +    C,oH5(O^OH . 

Light  yellow,  strongly  electric  powder,  or  yellow  needles  ;  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  unites  with  nascent  hydro- 
gen, forming  trioxynaphthalene.  It  is  a  rather  strong  monobasic  acid, 
capable  of  decomposing  carbonates.  Its  alkali-salts  are  blood-red,  and 
easily  soluble  in  water. 

Dioxynaphthoquinone  or  Naphthazarin,  C,oH4(02)(OH)j. — ^This 
compound  is  a  dye-stuff  very  much  like  alizarin.  It  is  obUined  by  grad- 
ually adding  dinitronaphthol  (4  parte),  and  granulated  zinc  (J-1  part), 
to  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  (40  parts),  and  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  (4  parte)  heated  to  200O  C.  (392©  F.)  (not  above  205O  C,  401O  F.). 
On  diluting  the  mixture  with  water,  boiling,  and  filtering,  the  naphtha- 
zarin  separates  as  a  red  gelatinous  mass,  which  may  be  purified  by  subli- 
mation. Long  needles  having  a  splendid  green  metallic  lustre,  dissolving 
in  alcohol  with  red,  in  ammonia  with  sky-blue  color.  The  solutions  give 
Tiolet-blue  precipitates  with  baryta-  and  lime-water,  crimson  with  alum. 

Naphthoic  Aoids,  C,oH,.COjH. — «-Naphthoio  acid  is  obtained  from  •- 
cyanonaphthaleuH  (p.  973)  ;  also  by  fusing  potassium  «-uaphthalenesul- 
phonate  with  sodium  formate,  and  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a 
mixture  of  bromonaphthalene  and  ethyl  chlorooarbonate.  Slender  needles 
melting  at  160O  C.  (320O  F.),  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  in  hot 
alcohol.  By  distillation  with  baryta  it  is  resolved  into  naphthalene  and 
carbon  dioxide.  Ito  etkylic  ether  boils  at  309O  C.  (588.20  F.) ;  the  chloride, 
C,oH,COCl,  at  2970  C.  (666.60  F.). 

B-Naphihoic  or  Isoiuq^Ohoic  acidy  from  ^cyanonaphthalene,  crystallizes 
from  hot  water  in  long  silky  needles  melting  at  1820  C.  (359.60  F.). 

Oxynaphthoio  acids,  C,^H,<^^  „  ,   are  formed  from    the  two 

naphthols  by  the  action  of  sodium  and  carbon  dioxide.  The  «-acid  melte 
at  1850  C.  (3650  F.),  and  forms  solutions  which  are  colored  blue  by  ferric 
chloride.    The  ^aoid  is  difficult  to  prepare. 

Naphthalene-dicarbonte  acids,  G|oH,{(C03H),.— Of  these  acids 
there  are  three  known  modifications.  Two  of  them,  a  and  B,  are  obtained 
by  heating  the  corresponding  dicyanonaphthalenes  with  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  200O-210O  C.  (392O-410O  F.).— *.  Forms  long  pointed 
needles,  melting  with  decomposition,  above  300O  C.  (5720  F.)  ;  ite  salts, 
except  those  of  the  alkalies,  are  but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  d-acid 
is  very  much  like  the  *-acid,  except  that  it  crystallizes  in  short  slender 
needles. 
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The  third  modification,  naphthalic  add,  obt&ined  bj  oxidation  of  acenaph- 
thene  and  acenaphthylene  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  forms  slender 
needles,  and  decomposes  at  14(P-150O  C.  (284Q-302P  P.),  without  melting, 
into  water  and  the  anhydride,  G„H«0„  which  melts  at  2660  c.  (510.80  p.). 
The  acid  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Its  calcium  salt  heated  with  lime 
yields  naphthalene.  The  tneth^ic  ether^  CiqH^(COJCE^^  crystallizes  in 
prisms  melting  at  1020-1030  C.  (215.00-217.4^  P.). 


Dlnaphthyl,  C^Hn  =  CioHf.GiQH,,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on- 
monobromonaphthalene ;  by  oxidation  of  naphthalene  with  MnO,  and 
sulphuric  acid ;  and  by  heating  mercuric  naphthide  with  soda-lime  (p. 
975).  Colorless  laminn,  with  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre;  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol,  easily  in  ether ;  melts  at  15-^  C.  (309.20  P.),  and  sublimes 
without  decomposition.  By  further  oxidation  with  MnOg  and  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  converted,  like  naphthalene,  into  phthalio  acid. 

Three  isodinaphihyU  are  obtained  by  passing  naphthalene-vapor  alone,  or 
mixed  with  antimony  trichloride,  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  repeated  crystallization  from  petroleum ;  melting  points,  187<', 
1470,  and  750  C.  (368.00,  296.00,  1670  P.). 

Dinaphthjflmethanef  CgiHig  :a  CioHf.CH^.CioHf,  obtained  (like  diphenyl- 
methane,  p.  963)  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  on  a  mixture  of  naph- 
thalene and  methylal  diluted  with  chloroform,  crystallizes  in  short  prisms, 
melts  at  109O  C.  (228.20  p.),  boils  at  a  temperature  above  360O  C.  (680O 
P.),  and  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  With  picric  acid  it  forms 
the  compound  C,o^is-^«^s(^^8)s^i  which  crystallizes  in  reddish-yellow 
prisms. 

H  om  olog  u  es  of  Naphthalene  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  a  mixture  of  bromonaphthalene  and  alcoholic  bromides  dissolved  in 
ether ;  and  these,  when  passed  through  red-hot  tubes,  split  up  into  hydro- 
gen and  unsaturated  hydrocarbons.  Methyl-naphthalene,  Cj^Hf.GH,,  is  a 
thick  liquid,  boiling  at  2320  C.  (449.60  p.),  not  solidifying  at  —180  C. 
(—0.40  p.)  ;  ethyl-naphthalene,  CjoH^.CjH.,  boils  at  251Q-2620  C.  (483.^3u 
485.60  p.),  and  does  not  solidify  at  — 140  C.  (6.80  p.). 

^CH, 

Acenaphthene,  C„Hio  ^  GioHg-^^  I  ,  is  formed  by  passing  ethyl- 
naphthalene  through  a  red-hot  tube,  and  occurs  in  the  portion  of  coal-tar 
oil  boiling  at  250(^2600  C.  (482Q-500O  p.),  from  which  it  may  be  separated 
by  cooling.  It  crystallizes  from  fusion  in  flat  prisms,  from  aloohol  in  long 
needles ;  melts  at  950  C.  (203O  p.)  ;  boils  at  277.50  C.  (531.60  p.)  ;  forma 
with  picric  acid  the  compound  Gi,H,o.G0Hf(NO,),OH,  which  crystallises 
from  alcohol  in  long  needles  melting  at  1610-162P  G.  (321.80^^23.60  p.). 
By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  acenaphthene  is  converted  into 
naphthalic  acid  (p.  977). 

^GH 

Aoenaphthylaae,  Gj.H,  ss  GioH«<^^  ||    ,is  formed  by  passing  the  vapor 

^s:;h 

of^M(»naphthene  over  gently  hsated  lead-oxide.-  It  dissolves  easily  in  al- 
oohol, crystallizes  in  yellow  tables,  sublimes  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
melts  at  920-93O  C.  (197.6Q-199.4P  P.),  and  boils,  with  partial  decompo- 
sition, at  about  2650L.2750  C.  (509^-5270  P.).  Its  picric  acid  compound 
forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  202O  C.  (395.60  P.).  By  chromic  acid 
mixtnre  it  is  oxidized  to  naphthalic  acid.  Its  di bromide,  Gji^HgBr,,  melts 
at  1220  C.  (251. 60  P.). 
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The  primary  compounds  of  this  group  are  two  isomerio  solid  hydrocar- 
tmns,  CjJIj^  occurring  in  the  portion  of  coal-tar  which  boils  between  320O 
and  360O  C.  (608O-680O  F.).  They  are  nearly  related  to  benzene,  and 
their  modes  of  formation  and  decomposition  show  that  their  structure  may 
be  very  probably  represented  by  the  following  formuls : 


C,H4— CH                                              ±K 
II  


Pheaanthrene.  Antbrfieene. 

Both  consist  of  two  benzene  residues  united  by  the  group  C,Hj ;  but  in 
phenanthrene  the  two  benzene-groups  are  joined  directly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  diphenyl,  whereas  in  anthracene  they  are  united  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  group  ^Cil — CUas. 

Phenftnthrene,  C,4H,o,  may  be  formed  by  abstraction  of  hydrogen 
from  dib«inzyl,  CifUj^,  and  stilbene,  C,4Hi„  when  the  vapors  of  these 
bodies  are  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube ;  also,  together  with  anthracene 
and  othet'  hydrocarbons,  from  toluene  and  xylene,  by  similar  treatment 
(p.  844). 

PhenJiinthrene  is  prepared  from  crude  anthracene— the  high-boiling  por- 
tion of  coal-tar — ^by  collecting  apart  the  portion  which  boils  between  32tO 
and  35(P  C.  (608O-6G2O  F.),  and  boiling  the  mass  with  alcohol.  The  solu- 
tion on  cooling  deposits,  first  anthracene,  and  then  phenanthrene,  which 
may  be  obtained  quite  clear  by  two  recrystallizations. 

Phenanthrene  crystallizes  in  colorless  shining  lamins,  and  exhibits  a 
bluish  fluorescence,  especially  in  solution  ;  melts  at  lOOO ;  boils  at  340O  C. 
(644P  F.)  ;  dissolves  in  50  parts  of  alcohol  at  13^  C.  (65.4P  F.),  easily  in 
boiling  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene.  It  unites  with  picric  acid,  a  mix- 
ture of  the  saturated  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  two  bodies,  depositing  the 
compound  Ci4H,g.CjHj(N0j)j|0,  in  reddish-yellow  needles  melting  at  1430 
C.  (289.4P  F.).  By  boiling  with  chromic  acid  mixture  phenanthrene  is  con- 
verted, first  into  phenanthrene-qui none,  and  ultimately  into  di- 
phenic  acid   (p.  970). 

Phenanthrene  tetrahifdride,  Ci,H,4,  formed  by  heating  phenanthrene  to 
210O-240O  C.  (410O-464P  F.)  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phos- 
phorus, is  a  liquid  boiling  at  300O-310O  C.  (572Q-590O  F.). 

Phenanthrene  dibromide,  C,4H,oBrj,  obtained  by  direct  combination  in  ethe- 
real solution,  forms  prismatic  crystals,  and  is  resolved,  by  heating  with 
water  to  lOOO,  into  HBr  and  bromophenanthrene,  Ci^HgBr,  which  melts  at 
630  C.  (146.4P  F.). 

CgH^— CO 

Phenanthrene-quinnne,  CnHgO,  »=  I  I      ,  is    formed    by 

CjH^—- CO 
heating  phenanthrene  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  or  by  adding  chromic  an- 
hydride to  a  solution  of  phenanthrene  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  shining  orange-yellow  needles,  melts  at  198°  C.  (388.40 
F.),  sublimes  without  decomptwition,  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  water 
and  cold  alcohol,  easily  in  hot  alcohol ;  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid 
with  dark-green  color,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water.  It  unites 
with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  forming  the  compound  C,4Hg0g.S0sNaH  +  2U,0. 

Phenanthrene-quinone  is  oxidized  by  chromic  acid  mixture  to  diphenio 
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acid,  and  reduced  hy  lino-doat  to  phenanthrene ;  when  ignited  with  soda- 
lime  it  jrielda  diphenyl. 

PkencuUkrene-hydroquitionef  or  LHoxjfjfAemaUkremBy  C|4H|(0H)„  formed  bj 
the  action  of  salphuroos  acid  on  phenanthrene-qninonei  orjstallizes  in 
oolorlesa  needlee,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  tnrn  brown,  and  are 
reoxidized  to  the  quinone.  Its  diacetjl-componnd  crystalliies  in  tablet 
melting  at  2Q2P  C.  (395.<jO  p.). 

Anthracene,  C,4H|0.-»Thi8  hydrocarbon  maj  be  formed  artificially : 
1.  By  passing  beoizyl-tolaene  through  a  red-hot  tube  or  over  heated  lead 
oxide: 

C^H^.CH^.CfH^.CHs  =  ^«^*'^l    ^^^t^  "I"  ^^  • 

2.  By  heating  liquid  phenyl-tolyl  ketone  (p.  941)  with  sino-dust : 

C^Hf.CO.CfH^.GHg  =  ^9^i'^jn^^^9^i  "I"  ^^  • 

3.  Together  with  dibenzyl,  by  heating  benayl  chloride  with  water  to 
190O  C.  (3740  F.)  : 

4(CeH5.CH,Cl)     »    Ci^H^    +     C^Hj^    +    4UCi . 

Anthracene  is  prepared  from  the  high-boiling  portions  of  coal-tar  \j 
repeated  distillation,  pressure,  and  recrystallisation  from  benzene.  To 
obtain  it  quite  pure  and  colorless,  it  must  be  sublimed  at  as  low  a  tempe- 
rature as  possible— best  by  heating  it  till  it  begins  to  boil,  and  then  blow- 
ing a  strong  current  of  air  over  it  from  a  pair  of  bellows.  Or  its  solution 
in  hot  benzene  may  be  bleached  by  exposure  to  sunshine. 

Anthracene  crystallizes  in  colorless  monoclinic  tables,  exhibiting  a  fine 
blue  fluorescence.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether,  easily  in 
hot  benzene  ;  melts  at  2130  c.  (415.4^  F.),  and  distils  at  a  temperature  a 
little  above  360O  C.  (680^  F.).  Its  solution  in  benzene  yields  with  picric 
acid  tbe  compound  Ci4Hi0.2C«H,(NO2)sO,  which  crystallizes  in  red  needles. 

A  cold  saturated  solution  of  anthracene  in  benzene  exposed  to  sunshine 
deposits  tabular  crystals  of  an  isomerio  modification,  G,4H,0,  called  par- 
anthracene.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  benzene,  is  not  attacked  by 
nitric  acid  or  bromine,  melts  at  244P  G.  (471.20  F.),  and  is  at  the  same 
time  converted  into  ordinary  anthracene. 

Anthracene  dihydride,  G,4Hi,,  formed  by  heating  anthracene  or 
anthraquinone  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphorus,  or  by  the  action  of 
sodium-amalgam  on  its  alcoholic  solution,  crystallizes  in  monoclinic  tables 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  lOflO  G.  (222.80  F.),  distilling  at  3050 
G.  (5810  F.)*  On  passing  its  vapor  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved 
into  anthracene  and  hydrogen.  The  hexhydride^  Ci^Hje,  is  formed  by  pro- 
longed heating  of  anthracene  or  the  dihydride  with  HI  and  phosphorus  to 
200Q-220O  C.  (392-X54280  P.),  crystallizes  in  lamina,  melts  at  63©  C. 
(145.40  F.)i  boils  at  290O  G.  (5540  F.).  It  is  very  soluble  in  aloohol, 
ether,  and  benzene,  and  is  resolved  at  a  red  heat  into  anthraoene  and 
hydrogen. 

Anthracene  di chloride,  Gj^Hi^Gl,,  formed  by  passing  chlorine 
gas  over  anthracene,  crystallizes  in  needles,  and  is  converted  by  alcoholic 
potash  into  G14H0GI.  By  heating  anthracene  in  chlorine,  dichlor- 
anthracene,  G,4H,Gl,,  is  formed,  which  crystallizes  in  yellow  lamins, 
melts  at  209O  G.  (408.20  F.),  and  yields  solutions  having  a  splendid  blue 
fluorescence. 
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Dibromanthraoene ,  Ci^HgBr,,  is  fonned  as  the  sole  product  of  the 
action  of  bromine  on  a  solution  of  anthracene  on  carbon  sulphide.  It 
crystallizes  in  golden-jellow  needles,  melting  at  2210  C.  (429. 8^  F.),  and 
is  reconverted  into  anthracene  by  heating  with  alcoholic  ])otash.  Dibrom- 
anthrcuiene  tetrabromide^  Cj^HgBrj.  Br^,  is  formed  by  passing  bromine  vapor 
over  finely  divided  anthracene  or  dibromanthraceue.  Hard,  thick,  color- 
less tobies,  melting  with  decomposition  at  170CL-1800C.(3380-3560  F.). 

Another  modification  of  dibromauthracene  is  fonned  by  hf^ating  dibrom- 
anthraquinone  witb  HI  and  phosphorus  to  150O  C.  (302O  F.)  for  eight 
hours.  Golden-yellow  tables,  melting  at  190O-192P  C.  (3740-377.60  F.), 
more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  benzene  than  the  preceding  modification. 

Anthracene-sulphonic  acids,  mono- and  ch'-,  are  formed  by  heat- 
ing anthracene  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  former  at  10(P,  the  latter 
at  150O  C.  (302*^  F.).  The  monosulphonio  acid  is  produced  in  two  isomeric 
modifications  («  and  ^),  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  their  lead- 
salts.  That  of  the  «-acid  (the  chief  product)  crystollizes  in  light  yellow 
lamina  (Cj4H^SO,)2pb  -^  4H,0,  and  is  much  more  soluble  than  that  of  tbe 
^acid,  which  crystallizes  in  prisms  containing  7HgO. 

Anthraphenols,  C,^HjoO^Ci4H9(OH). — Of  these  bodies  there  are  two 
metameric  modifications,  viz. : 

^CH^  ^C(OH)^ 

C.H,<;^J^^CeH,.OH  ^•"*<CiH      ^^'^* 

Anthrol.  Anthranol.* 

Anthrol  is  formed  in  two  isomeric  modifications  by  fusing  the  alkali- 
salts  of  the  two  isomeric  anthracene-monosulphonic  acids  with  potash  or 
soda. 

«.  Light  yellow  needles  or  lamins  having  a  strong  lustre,  decomposing 
at  250O  C.  (4820  F.)  without  previous  fusing  ;  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  alkalies.  The  alkaline  solution 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  turns  brown. 

&,  Yellowish  prisms,  somewhat  less  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  a, 
which  it  otherwise  resembles  in  every  respect. 

Anthranol  is  formed  by  heating  anthraquinone  (20  parts)  with  hy- 
driodic  acid  of  1.7  sp.  gr.  (80  parts)  and  phosphorus  (4  parts)  in  a  vessel 
with  reversed  condenser.  It  crystallizes  in  yellowish  needles,  melts  at 
163O-170O  C.  (325.40-3380  F.),  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  more  soluble 
in  hot  alkalies.  The  solution  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  then  de- 
posits anthraquinone  on  boiling.  Anthranol  is  also  converted  into  anthra- 
quinone by  oxidation  with  nitric  or  chromic  acid,  and  into  anthracene  by 
heating  with  zinc-dust.  With  acetic  anhydride,  it  forms  an  acetic  ether, 
C,4H0.O.C,H,O,  which  crystallizes  in  light  yellow  needles  melting  at  1260- 
1310  C.  (258.80-267.80  F.). 

Anthraquinone,  C,4HgO,  =  CeH4<^J^>CeH4.— Thi8compound,which 

may  be  regarded  as  a  double  ketone,  and  diff'ers  from  the  quinones  of  the 
benzene  series  in  not  having  its  two  oxygen-atoms  directly  combined,  is 
formed  by  oxidation  of  anthracene,  anthracene-hydride,  dichlor-  or  dibrom- 
authracene, with  nitric  or  chromic  acid ;  also  when  liquid  phenyl-tolyl 
ketone  (p.  969),  C,Hj.C0.CeH4.CH„  is  passed  over  heated  lead  oxide,  or 
heated  with  MnO,  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  chromic  acid  mixture  ;  in 
small  quantity  also  (together  with  benzophenone,  p.  969)  by  distillation 
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of  calcium  benxoate ; — and  by  heating  phthalic  chloride  and  benzene  with 
sinc-dnst : 

It  is  most  easily  prepared  by  adding  finely  ponnded  potasainm  dichromate, 
or  a  solution  of  chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  to  a  hot  ac^atian  of 
anthracene  in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Anthraquinone  sublimes  in  shining  yellow  needles,  melts  at  279^  C. 
(523.4P  F.)i  dissolves  in  hot  benzene  and  in  nitric  add.  It  is  a  very  stable 
compound,  not  easily  altered  by  oxidizing  agents,  and  not  reduced  by  sul- 
phurous acid,  like  the  quinones  of  the  benzene  series.  Heated  with  hy- 
driodic  acid  to  150O  C.  (302P  F.),  or  with  zinc-dust,  it  is  couTertod  into 
anthracene.  By  fusion  with  potash  at  250O  C.  (4820  p.),  it  yields  2  mole- 
cules of  benzoic  acid.  Heated  with  PC1«  to  190^.2000  C.  (3740-3920  F.>> 
it  yields  a  mixture  of  di-  and  tetra-chloranthraoene ;  and  when  heated 
with  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  sulpho-acids,  together  with  phthalio 
anhydride. 

Dibromanthraquinone,  C)4HgBr,0„  is  formed  by  heating  anthra- 
quinone with  bromine  to  lOOO,  or  by  oxidizing  tetrabromanthraoene  with 
nitric  acid  ;  diohloranthraquinone  is  formed  by  a  similar  method. 
Both  sublime  in  yellow  needles,  and  are  converted  into  alizarin  by  heat- 
ing with  potash-lye  to  150O  C.  (3020  F.). 

Dinitro-anthraquinone,  C,4H,(N0,),0„  obtained  by  boiling  an- 
thracene with  dilute  nitric  acid,  forms  yellow  needles  melting  at  280O, 
and,  like  picric  acid,  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  many  hydrocar- 
bons. An  isomeric  compound,  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  on  anthraquinone,  forma  small  light  yellow 
monoolinic  prisms,  cakes  together  at  2520  C.  (485.GO  p.)^  and  sublimes  at 
a  higher  temperature  in  small  needles,  with  partial  decomposition. 

Anthraquinone-Bulphonic  acid,  C,4HfOf.SO,H,  and  the  disul- 
phonic  acid,  Ci4H0O,(SO,H)|,  are  formed,  together  with  phthalic  anhy- 
dride, by  heating  anthraquinone  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  250O.260O 
C.  (482O-500O  F.).  The  disulphonic  acid  is  formed  synthetically  by 
heating  orthobenzoyl-benzolo  acid,  C^Hg.C0.CgH4.C0,H  (p.  971),  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid.     It  forms  yellow  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water. 

<C(OH)^ 
I  ">CgH4 , 

produced  by  heating  anthraquinone  with  zinc-dust  and  potash-lye,  forms 
yellow  flakes,  which,  especially  when  moist,  are  quickly  reconverted  into 
anthraquinone  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Oxyasthraquinone,  C^fifi^  «=  CgH4<^^C«H,.(OH).-.Thi8  oom- 

pound  is  produced,  together  with  alizarin,  by  fusing  monobromanthraqui-  ' 
none  or  anthraquinone-sulphonic  acid  with  potassium  hydroxide ;  by 
boiling  the  product  with  water  and  calcium  or  barium  carbonate,  the 
alizarin  is  precipitated,  and  the  oxyanthraquinone  dissolved.  Oxyan- 
thraqoinone  is  formed  synthetically,  together  with  its  isomeride,  erytkroxf- 
anthraquinone,  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride  and  phenol  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid : 

C.H«<^0    +    CH,OH    =.    C,H,<^CA.OH    +    H,0. 
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The  two  isomerides  maj  be  separated  by  ammonia  in  which  ozyanthra- 
quinone  is  soluble,  erythrox/anthraquinone  insoluble. 

Oxifcmthraqmnone  is  eqaaily  soluble  in  hot  and  in  cold  alcohol,  cryvtal- 
ilzes  in  sulphur-yellow  needles,  melU  at  2u80-2710  C.  (514.4O-519.80  F.), 
and  sublimes  with  some  difficulty  in  lamiuie.  It  dissolves  readily  in  am- 
iponia,  baryta-water,  and  lime-water,  and  decomposes  barium  carbonate 
when  boiled  with  it  in  water. 

Erytkroxyanthraquinone  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  alcohol,  crys- 
tallizes in  orange-yellow  needles,  melts  at  1790-1800  C.  (343.4P-3560  f.), 
and  sublimes  at  15(P  C.  (302O  F.).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  dilute  am- 
monia, forms  dark-red  lakes  with  baryta-  and  lime-water,  and  (like  aliza- 
rin) does  not  decompose  carbonate  of  barium.  Both  oxyanthraquinones 
are  converted  by  fusion  with  potash  into  alizarin. 

Dlozyanthraqiiinones,  CiiH^O^  as  Gi4H«(OH),02. — ^This  formula  in- 
cludes eight  known  compounds,  in  three  of  which  the  two  hydroxyl-groups 
are  situated  in  the  same  benzene-nucleus,  while  four  others  have  one  hy- 
droxyl  in  each  benzene-nucleus,  and  in  the  eighth,  the  position  of  these 
groups  is  uncertain. 

I.  DiiueyaiUkraquinonegf  ^'$^4^,(^^^A'^q^  • 

1.  ALI2A.BIN.— This  compound,  in  which  the  two  hydroxyls  are  supposed 
to  stand  to  one  another  in  the  para-position,  is  the  red  coloring  matter  of 
madder  root  (^Rubia  tinctorum).  Fresh  madder  roots  contain  a  glucoside, 
called  ruberythrlc  acid,  which,  when  the  roots  are  steeped  in  water, 
is  resolved,  under  the  influence  of  a  peculiar  ferment  also  contained  in 
them,  into  alizarin  and  glucose : 

^C^H«0,,    +     2H,0    =:    C„H«0,    +     2CeH„0, 
Baberytbrio  acid.  Alizarin.  Glucose. 

In  old  roots  this  change  has  already  taken  place  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, so  that  they  contain  free  alizarin.  This  spontaneous  change  was  the 
basis  of  the  older  method  of  obtaining  alizarin,  and  of  the  use  of  madder 
in  dyeing.  Various  methods  of  accelerating  the  decomposition  have  been 
invented,  in  particular  the  treatment  of  the  pulverized  root,  previously 
exhausted  with  water,  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  decomposes  the 
ruberythric  acid  in  the  manner  above  explained,  but  does  not  alter  the  re- 
sulting alizarin.     The  product  thus  obtained  is  called  garancin. 

At  present,  however,  almost  all  the  alizarin  used  in  dyeing  is  obtained 
by  artificial  processes  from  anthracene.  It  may  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  melting  potash  on  various  derivatives  of  anthracene,  viz.,  dibrom-  and 
dichlor-anthraquinone,  the  two  monoxyanthraquinones,  and  anthraqui- 
none-disulphonio  aoid.  Graebe  and  Liebermann,  in  1868,  first  prepared  it 
from  dibromanthraquinone,  and  Perkin  soon  afterwards  showed  that  it 
might  be  obtained  much  more  economically  from  anthraquinone-disulphonic 
acid.  This  last  method  is  now  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale.  The 
mass  obtained  by  fusion  with  potash  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  alizarin, 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  is  purified  by  crystallization  and  sub- 
limation. 

Alizarin  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  reddish-yellow  prisms  or  needles  con- 
taining 3  mol.  H,0,  which  it  gives  off  at  lOQO.  It  melte  at  2750  C.  (5270 
F.)  (Liebermann  a.  Troschke)  ;  at  289O-290O  C.  (552.20-5540  F.)  (Glaus 
a.  Willgerodt),*  and  sublimes  in  orange-colored  needles ;  dissolves  spar- 
ingly in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  also  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  dark-red  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water 
in  its  original  state. 

•  Deutsch.  Oh.  Ges.  Ber.  187^,  pp.  361, 881. 
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Alizarin  has  the  structure  of  a  diatomic  phenol,  and  reacts  like  a  weak 
acid.  It  disuolves  in  alkalies,  forming  purple  solutions,  from  which  cal- 
cium and  barium  salts  throw  down  the  corresponding  salts  as  purple  pre- 
cipitates (distinction  from  mouozyanthraquinone). 

Aluminium-  and  tin-salts  form  red  precipitates  (madder-lakes)  ;  ferrio 
salts,  a  black-violet  precipitate.  The  use  of  alizarin  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing  is  founded  on  this  property  of  forming  insoluble  colored  compounds 
with  metallic  salts. 

Alizarin  is  converted  by  heating  with  zinc-dust  into  anthracene,  and  by 
•oxidation  with  nitric  acid  into  phthalic  acid. 

Alizarin   boiled   with   acetic  anhydride  yields   first  monacetyl-aIizarin, 
^uH,(0H)(0CxH^0)02,   and  after  prolonged  boiling,   diauxtifl-alizarin, 
Ci4H.(0C,ll,0),0,. 

Alizarittamidef  C9H4.G,O,.C9H,(NH,)0H,  formed  by  heating  alizarin  with 
aqueous  ammonia  to  150O.200O  C.  (302O-^S92P  F.),  crystallizes  in  brown 
needles,  melting  at  250CL.260O  C.  (4820-6000  F.). 

2.  QuiNizABiN  is  formed  by  heating  phthalic  anhydride  and  hydroqui- 
noue,  or  parachlorophenol,  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  ether 
in  yellow  needles  melting  at  194^  C.  (381.2D  F.) ;  dissolves  in  alkalies  with 
blue-violet  color;  forms  blue-violet  precipitates  with  baryta  and  magnesia, 
red  with  alumina ;  and  is  reduced  to  anthracene  by  heating  with  zinc-dost. 

3.  PiTBPUROZAirTHiN  (or  Xanthroptrrpurin)  occurs  in  small  quantity  in 
madder,  and  is  formed  from  purpurin  by  reduction  with  stannous  chloride 
in  alkaline  solution.  Yellowish-red  needles,  m.  p.  262CX-2630  c.  (503.60- 
505. 40  F.)  ;  dissolving  with  red  color  in  alkalies  and  baryta-water.  In 
alkaline  solution  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air. 

Purpuroxanthio  Add,  CipHgO^  =  C,4H704.C02H,  is  a  oonatitnent  of 
commercial  purpurin,  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  boiling 
alum-liquor.  It  is  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  most  madder  colors; 
crystallizes  from  hot  alcohol  in  yellow  needles ;  melts  at  2310  C.  (447.80 
F.),  and  spUts  up  at  2320-2330  C.  (449.GO-461.40  F.)  into  00,  and  pur- 
puroxanthin.  It  dissolves  in  a  boiling  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  deep 
roddish-brown  color,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  yellow 
flocks. 

Purpuroxanthic  acid  is  most  probably  identical  with  Mumistinj  a  coloring 
matter  extracted  some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Stenhouse  from  Munjed  or  East 
Indian  madder,  this  substance  being  also  resolved  by  heat  into  CO,  and 
purpuroxauthin  (Schunk  and  Roemer,  Chan,  Soc,  Journal^  1877,  i.  666). 

II.  DioxyanthraquinoneSf  CeHj(OH)<^^CjH,(OH)  . 

4.  Anthbaflavowb. — Formed  from  oxy benzoic  add,  G,H4(0H). 
CO.OH,  in  small  quantity  by  dry  distillation,  in  larger  quantity  by  heat- 
ing with  sulphuric  acid  to  180Q-200O  C.  (3560-3920  F.).  Crystallizes  in 
small  yellow  needles;  sublimes  above  300O  C.  (5720  F.)  with  partial  de- 
composition, and  without  previous  fusion;  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  more  easily  in  alcohol :  dissolves  with 
brown  color  in  alkalies ;  converted  into  alizarin  by  heating  with  zinc-dust ; 
into  oxy  benzoic  acid  by  fusion  with  potash. 

5.  Anthbaflavic  Acid. — ^Formed,  together  with  iso-anthrafiavio  acid, 
from  two  different  anthraquinone-disnlphonic  acids,  in  the  preparation  of 
alizarin  on  the  large  scale.  It  is  therefore  a  constituent  of  crude  commer- 
cial alizarin,  and  may  be  extracted  therefrom  by  lime-water  (the  alizarin 
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remaining  undissolved),  the  red  solution  being  precipitated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  precipitate  treated  with  cold  baryta-water,  which  dis* 
solves  iso-anthradavio  acid,  and  leaves  the  anthrailavio  acid  undissolved. 

AnthraHavic  acid  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  anhydrous  yellow  silky 
needles;  melts  above  330O  G.  (62(PF.);  dissolves  in  alkalies,  with  yel- 
lowish-red color ;  forms  with  acetic  anhydride  a  diaoet}fl-<ompound^  C14IL 
(OC^,0),0„  melting  at  227©  C.  (440.t)O  p.). 

6.  Iso-AjrTH&APLAvio  AciD,  prepared  as  above,  crystallizes  from  aqueous 
alcohol  in  long  yellow  needles  with  1  mol.  U|0,  which  is  given  off  at  150O 
C.  (302OF.);  the  anhydrous  compound  melts  above  330O  C.  (6260  F.)- 
Dissolves  in  alkalies  with  deep-red  color.  The  diacetyl-compound  forms 
small  pale-yellow  crystals  melting  at  1950  C.  (3830  p.). 

7.  Chrtsazist,  prepared  by  heating  with  alcohol  the  diazo-oompound 
formed  by  the  action  of  nitrons  acid  on  sulphate  of  hydrochrysammide 
{infra) J  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow  lamlns  or  red-brown  highly  lustrous 
needles  ;  melts  at  1910C.  (375. 80  p.);  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  yellowish- 
red  color  ;  forms  insoluble  red  comx)ounds  with  lime-  and  baryta-water ; 
is  reduced  to  anthracene  by  heating  with  zinc-dust.  The  diacetyl-com- 
pound forms  yellowish  lamin»  melting  at  226Q-230O  C.  (438.80-4460  F.). 

Tetranitrochrysazin,  or  Chrysamndc  CLcid^  C,4H,(NO,)4(OH)20y,  formed  by 
heating  aloes,  orchrysazin,  with  strong  nitric  acid,  crystallizes  in  golden- 
yellow  lamins  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  reacts  like  a  strong  bibasio 
acid.  By  the  action  of  reducing  agents  it  is  converted  into  tetramido- 
ohrysaxin  or  chrysammide,  C,4H,(NH,)4(OH),0„  which  crystal- 
lizes in  indigo-blue  needles,  having  a  splendid  coppery  lustre. 


8.  Frarodlic  Acid,  C^^fi^  -f-  1^H,0,  a  dioxyanthraquinone  in  which 
the  relative  positions  of  the  two  OH  groups  are  not  known,  is  formed  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  frangulin,  CioH^O,^,  a  gluooside  contained  in 
the  bark  of  Rhamnus/rangula,  It  crystallizes  in  orange-yellow  needles  or 
plates  conUining  1^  mol.  H,0,  gives  off  its  water  at  I8OO  C.  (3560  p.), 
and  melts  at  2520-2540  C.  (485.60-489.20  F.).  Reduced  by  zinc-dust 
to  anthracene. 


Triozyanthraqninonest  Ci^HgO^  a=s  C,4H5(OH)jOj. — Of  these  com- 
pounds there  are  four  known  modifications  : 

1.  PuKPUBiir,  CeH^<^?^CeH(OH)j,  occurs  in  old  madder-root,  to- 
gether with  alizarin,  and  may  be  separated  by  means  of  boiling  alnm 
solution,  in  which  the  alizarin  is  insoluble.  It  may  be  formed  artificially 
from  alizarin  or  chrysazin  by  oxidation  with  MuO,  and  sulphuric  acid  at 
140O-160O  C.  (28^=»-320O  F.),  and  from  purpuroxanthin  by  merely  heat- 
ing the  alkaline  solution  in  an  open  vessel.  It  crystallizes  in  reddish-^ 
yellow  prisms,  easily  fusible,  and  subliming  with  partial  decomposition : 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  alizarin  ;  dissolves  with  red  color  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  alkalies  ;  forms  purple-rcnl  precipitates  with  lime-  and 
baryta- water  ;  is  reduced  to  anthracene  by  heating  with  zinc-dust.  With 
acetic  anhydride  it  forms  a  triacetyl-compourulj  (^14115(00,1130)30,,  which 
crystallizes  in  yellowish  needles  melting  at  190O-193O  C.  (374Q-379.4C 
P.). 

I\trpurinanade,  Ci4H5(NU2)  (011)20,,  obtained  by  heating  purpurin  with 
83 
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aq neons  ammonia,  forms  brownish-green  metallically  lastroos  needles. 
Treated  in  hot  alcoholic  solution  with  nitrons  aoid,  it  is  oonvertcsd  into 
purp  uroxanthin. 

2.  AvTHRAPURPURiN,  C,H30H.CjO,.C«H,(OH),,  prodnoed  bj  fusing  potj»- 
Bium  anthraquiuone-disulphonate  or  isoauthrailavic  add  with  potanh,  forms 
orange-oolored  needles,  melting  above  33liO  o.  (6260  F.^^  sablimable  with 
partial  decomposition.  Dissolves  in  alkalies  with  fine  violet  color,  ^Tw^^ 
like  alizarin,  produces  red  colors  with  alnmina-mordants,  purple  mud 
black  with  iron-mordants  ;  but  the  reds  are  purer  than  those  of  alizarin, 
the  purples  bluer,  and  the  blacks  more  intense.  Its  triacetyl-oompoaDd 
forms  light-yellow  scales  melting  at  2200.222^  G.  (4280-431.60  p.). 

3*.  Flavopurpubiw,  C,H,OH.C,Oj.C,H,(OH,),  formed  from  anthraflaTio 
acid  by  fusion  with  potash,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  golden-yell<nr 
needles,  melts  above  330O  C.  (6260  P.),  sublimes  in  long  needles,  like 
alizarin.     Dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  with  purple  color  in  alkalies. 

4.  OxTCHBTSAziw,  C.H,(OH).C,0,.CaH,(OH)„  produced  by  the  action  of 
melting  potash  on  chrysazin,  is  precipiUted  from  its  bluish-violet  solution 
in  alkalies  by  acids  in  brown  flocks,  and  crysUllizes  from  alcohol.     Its 
triacetyl-compound  forms  light-yellow  needles  meltinjr  at  1920L.193O  c 
(377.60-379.40  p.).  * 

5.  P8eadopaTpariii,^This  is  a  constituent  of  crude  pnrpnrin,  hitherto 
regarded  as  a  dioxyalizarin  or  tetraoxyanthraquinone,  Cj^HgO,,  but  lately 
shown  by  Rosenstiehl  (G&agitM  rendus,  Ixxxiv.  661)  to  consist  of  pur- 
purin-carbonic  acid,  Q^^YLfi^  =  Cj^HjOj.COjH,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
resolved  by  heat  into  CO,  and  purpurin.  It  is  also  readily  converted  into 
purpurin  by  alkalies,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Tetrao3(7anthraqiilnone,   Ci^H^(OH)^0„   is  known   in  two  modifi- 

cations  : — 

1.  Antiirachrtsokb,  CcHj(OH),.C,0,.CgH,(OH)^  is  formed,  like  anthra- 
flavone,  from  dioxybenzoic  acid,  C.H3(0H),.C0.0H,  by  dry  diaUllation.  or 
by  heating  to  140O  C.  (2840  p.)  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic  acid  or  from  alcohol  in  yellowish- 
red  needles,  melting  at  320O  C.  (608O  p.);  jields  anthracene  when  heated 
with  zinc-dust. 

2.  Rupiopiir,  C,^H,(OH),0„  obtained  by  heating  opianio  acid  (p.  961) 
with  sulphuric  acid,  forms  yellowish-red  needles  or  crusts,  dissolving  in 
alkalies  with  violet-red  color ;  yields  anthracene  by  reduction  with  zino- 
dust. 

A  third  modification  is  perhaps  I^eudopurpmin,  which  is  contained  in 
madder-root.  It  ia  very  much  like  purpurin,  is  converted  into  that  sub- 
stance by  boiling  with  water  or  alcohol,  and  is  said  to  be  converted  by 
reducing  agents  into  purpuroxanthin. 

Rufigallic  acid,  Cj^HgOg,  obtained  by  heating  gallic  or  digallio  *oid 

JJ^A^o?.?T?^^^"°*°^'*'"*  hexoxyanthraquinone,  C.H(OH)^ 
U^VOeH(OH)j.  It  forms  small,  shining,  brown-red  crystals,  oontainiiiir 
2HaO,  which  It  gives  off  at  120O  c.  (2480  p.),  and  sublimes  at  a  hijfher 
temperature  m  cinnabar-red  prisms ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  hot  water, 
a  coholj  and  ether,  with  brown  color  in  alkalies  ;  precipitated  with  indigol 
blue  color  by  baryta-water.    Yields  anthracene  by  reduction  with  zino-dcwt. 
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Methyl-anthraoene,  C|^H,2  =  Ci4H,.CH3,  is  formed  by  passing  the 
Tapor  of  ditolyl-methane  or  ditolyl-t^thahe  (p.  964)  through  a  red-hot  tube, 
and  by  heating  chrysophanic  aoid,  emodin  or  eloi'u,  with  zinc-dust.  Color- 
less shining  laminae,  melting  at  20<P  C.  (3920F.);  slightly  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  and  glacial  acetic  acid  ;  easily  in  chloroform,  CS,,  and  benzene. 
Forms  with  picric  acid  a  compound  which  crystallizes  in  long  dark-red 
needles,  and  is  decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol. 

Alethylanthraquinonef  C^^U.^QO^:^C^H^,CfiJ.Cfi^{Cll^),  obtained 
by  oxidizing  methvlanthraoene  in  alcoholic  solution  with  nitric  acid,  forms 
small  yellow  needies,  melting  at  162CL.1630  C.  (323. 60^325 .4P  F.). 

Dioxymetkylanthraquinonef  C^HjoO^  =  C,^H5.CHs(OH)2.0j,  ^s 
known  In  two  modifications  : 

1.  Methylalizarin  is  formed  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  the 
potassium  salt  of  methylanthraquinone-snlphonic  acid.  It  closely  resem^ 
bles  alizarin  ;  sublimes  above  200O  in  tufts  of  small  red  crystals  ;  melts  at 
25(P-2520  C.  (482^^-485.60  P.);  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  blue-violet  color. 

2.  Chrysophanic  acid  {Parietic CLcid,  Rheic acid)  occurs  in  the  lichen 
Ihrntelia  parietina,  in  senna  leaves,  and  in  rhubarb  root,  and  may  be  ex- 
tracted therefrom  by  ether  or  alkalies.  It  crystallizes  in  golden-yellow 
needles  or  prisms,  melts  at  1620  C.  (323. 60  F.),  and  sublimes  partly  with- 
out decomposition ;  dissolves  in  alkalies  with  red  color ;  is  reduced  by 
zinc-dust  to  methyl-anthracene. 

Trioxymethylanthraquinone  or  Emodin,  C^fi^Jd^^sz 
C|4H4(CHg)(OH),.0„  occurs  in  the  bark  of  Rhammis  frangula,  and  in  small 
quantity,  together  with  chrysophanic  acid,  in  rhubarb  root,  and  is  sepa- 
rated by  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  which  dissolves  the  emodin,  leav- 
ing the  chrysophanic  acid.  Long,  brittle  orange-red,  monoclinic  prisms, 
melting  at  245O-250O  C.  (473Cl48i:o  f.);  converted  into  methyl-anthra- 
oene  by  heating  with  zinc-dust. 

Anthracene  oarbonlo  Add,  C,4H9.CO,H,  is  obtained  by  heating  an- 
thracene with  carbonyl  chloride  to  200O  C.  (392^  F.)  in  sealed  tubes,  dis- 
solving the  product  in  sodium  carbonate,  and  precipitating  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Long,  silky,  light  yellow  needles,  melting  with  dt^composi- 
tion  at  206O  C.  (402.80  F.);  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol. 
Oxidized  by  chromic  acid  to  anthraquinone  ;  resolved  by  heat  into  CO,  and 
anthracene.  An  isomeric  acid,  obtained  by  saponification  of  the  cyanide 
produced  by  heating  potassium  anthracene-snlphonate  with  potassium  fer- 
rocyanide,  melts  above  220O  c.  (4280  F.),  and  sublimes  without  decom- 
position in  orange-yellow  needles. 


Hydrocarbons    of   Higher    Boiling    Point. 

Pyrene,  C,fH,o,  and  Chryeene,  CigH^,?  &^^  contained  in  the  portion  of 
coal-tar  boiling  above  36(P  C.  (680O  F.)  (b.  p.  of  anthracene),  and  may  be 
separated  by  heating  the  solid  mass  with  carbon  sulphide,  which  dissolves 
pyrene,  together  with  other  hydrouarbons,  while  the  chrysene  remains  be- 
hind. 

Pyrene  maybe  obtained  pure  by  distilling  off  the  carbon  sulphide, 
dissolving  the  residue  in  alcohol,  and  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric 
acid.     Red  crystals  theft  separate,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  pyrene  and 

Eicric  acid,  which,  after  purification  by  repeated  crystallization  from  alco- 
ol,  may  be  dewnnposed  by  ammonia.     Pyrene  crystallizna  in  plates,  melts 
at  1420  C.  (287.  UO  F.),  and  distils  at  a  higher  temperature ;  dissolves 
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sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  alcohol ;  very  eaaiiy  in  benzene, 
ether,  and  carbon  sulphide.  Its  picric  acid  compound,  C„Hi^.C^H,(NO,),0, 
crystallizes  in  red  uet^dles.  Heated  with  hydriodic  acid  to  20(30  C.  ( 3i*2C 
F.),  it  is  converted  into  a  hex  hydride,  CjgHjQ.H,,  melting  at  127©  C. 
(260.60  P.).     Heated  with  chromic  acid  mixtare,   it  yields   pyrene 

qui  none,  Cj^HgOj,  which  sublimes  in  red  needles. 

• 

Chrysene,  C,gH„,  the  portion  of  the  high-boiling  coal-tar  hydrocarbons 
which  is  insoluble  in  carbon  sulphide,  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crys- 
tallization from  benzene.  It  is  thus  obtained  in  bright  yellow  glistening 
Fcales,  which  cannot  be  decolorized  by  recrystallization,  but  may  be  obtained 
quite  colorless  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus 
to  240OC.  (46-40F.),  or  by  boiling  with  alcohol  and  a  small  quantity  of 
nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  sul- 
phide, more  freely  in  benzene ;  sublimes  in  dazzling  white  laminse,  which  ex- 
hibit a  fine  blue  fluorescence,  and  melt  at  250O  C.  (4820  F.).  Its  picric  acid 
compound,  Ci8Hi,.CjH,(NO,)80,  crystallizes  in  brown  needles.  By  oxidation 
with  chromic  anhydride  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  it  yields  chry- 
sone-quinone,  C,gH|oO„  which  crystallizes  in  red  needles,  melts  at 
2350  C.  (4550  F.),  dissolves  with  fine  blue  ciolor  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  water  in  its  original  state.  Chryseue- 
quinone  unites  with  acid  sodium  sulphite,  and  is  reduced  by  sulphurous 
acid  to  chrysohydroquinone,  C,jHj0(OH)j.  By  distillation  with 
soda-lime  it  yields  the  hydrocarbon  C,5H„  (m.  p.  1040-1060  C.,  219.2^ 
2210  F.),  just  as  phenanthrene-quinone  yields  diphenyl  (p.  589). 

Retene,  C^i^H,,,,  ooeurs  in  thin  unctuous  scales  on  fossil  pine-stems,  in 
beds  of  peat  and  lignite,  in  Denmark  and  other  localities.  It  is  produced 
in  the  dry  distillation  of  very  resinous  fir  and  pine  wood,  passing  over 
together  with  the  heavy  tar-oil,  and  separating  in  scales  like  paraffin ;  also, 
together  with  other  hydrocarbons,  by  passing  acetylene  through  red-hot 
tubes.  It  crystallizes  in  colorless  laminie,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
easily  in  ether;  melts  at  990  C.  (210.20  p.);  forms  with  picric  acid  the 
compound  C,8Hjg.Cjn3(NOg)80,  which  crystallizes  in  orange-yellow  needles ; 
is  converted  by  sulphuric  acid  into  a  disulphonic  acid,  and  by  chromic 
acid  mixture  intod ioxyretistene,  C,gH,A  (ra.  p.  1940-1950C.,  381.2Q- 
3830  F.),  and  phthalic  acid.  Dioxyretistene,  heated  with  zinc-dust,  is  con- 
verted into  retistene,  Ci^Hj^,  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white 
laminae,  and  forms  a  crystalline  compound  with  picric  acid. 

Similar  but  less  known  hydrocarbons  are  flditelite,  found  on  old  pine- 
stems  ;  Idrialwy  in  quicksilver  ore  from  Idria  ;  and  Scheererite^  in  beds  of 
lignite. 


TBRPEZTES  and  CABffPHORB. 

The  terpenes,  Cj^Hjj,  are  volatile  oils  existing  in  plants,  chieflv  of  the 
coniferous  and  aurantiaceous  orders.  They  have  not  yet  been  formed  by 
any  artificial  process,  but  their  relation  to  the  aromatic  group  is  shown  by 
their  conversion  into  terephthalic  acid  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  and 
by  the  formation  of  cymeue  from  turpentine  oil,  (p.  847). 

Turpentine  oil,  the  most  important  member  of  the  group,  is  con- 
taintnl  in  the  wood,  bark,  leaves^  and  other  parts  of  pines,  fire,  and  other 
coniferous  trees,  and  is  usually  prepared  by  distilling  crude  turpentine. 
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the  oleo-retsinoas  joice  which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  either  alone  or  with  water.  It  was  former!/  supposed  that  all  the 
volatile  oils  thus  obtained,  and  having  the  composition  C,oH,0,  were  iden- 
tical in  chemical  and  physical  properties  ;  but  recent  investigations,  espe- 
cially those  of  Berthelot,  have  shown  that  the  turpentine  oils  obtained 
from  different  sources  exhibit  considerable  diversities  in  their  physical, 
and  more  especially  in  their  optical  properties  ;  further,  that  most  kinds 
of  turpentine  oil  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  isomeric  or  polymeric  hydro- 
carbons, differing  in  physical  and  sometimes  also  in  chemical  properties. 
These  modifications  are  often  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  and  of  chemi- 
cal reagents  during  the  purification  of  the  oil. 

The  several  varieties  of  turpentine  oil,  when  purified  by  repeated  recti- 
fication with  water,  are  colorless  mobile  liquids,  having  a  peculiar  aromatic 
but  disagreeable  odor.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
aqueous  alcohol,  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol,  ether, 
and  carbon  disulphide.  They  dissolve  iodine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and 
many  organic  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  fixed  oils 
and  resins,  and  are  therefore  used  for  making  varnishes. 

The  principal  varieties  are,  French  turpentine  oil,  obtained  from  the 
French  or  Bordeaux  turpentine  of  Pitius  viaritima,  and  English  turpentine 
oil,  from  the  turpentine  collected,  in  Carolina  and  other  Southern  States  of 
the  American  Union,  from  Pinus  amtralis  and  Pinua  Tteda* 

French  turpentine  oil,  when  purified  by  neutralizing  it  with  an  alkaline 
carbonate,  and  then  distilling  it,  first  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  in  a 
yacuum  (by  which  treatment  all  transformation  of  the  product  by  heat  or 
by  reagents  is  avoided),  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrocarbon,  CiqH,^,  called 
terebenthene.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.8t>4,  boils  at  1610  C. 
(321. 80  F.),  and  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  to  the 
left.  English  turpentine  oil,  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  yields,  as  its 
chief  constituent,  a  liquid  caled  australene,  or  austratereben- 
thene,  having  the  same  specific  gravity  and  boiling  point  as  tereben- 
thene, but  turning  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  right. 

When  pure  turpentine  oil  (terebenthene  or  australene)  is  heated  to 
200Q-250O  C.  (3920-4820  F.;,  it  undergoes  a  molecular  transformation, 
and  may  then  be  separated  by  distillation  into  two  oils,  one  called  aus  tra- 
pyrolene,  isomeric  with  the  original  oil,  and  boiling  at  17(P-1780  C. 
(348.80-352.-4P  F.)  ;  the  other,  called  metaterebenthene,  polymeric 
with  the  original  oil,  having  the  formula  CjgH,,,  and  boiling  at  a  tempera- 
ture above  36(P  C.  (680O  p.).  Both  are  levorotatory,  the  latter  exhibiting 
the  greater  amount  of  rotatory  power. 

Turpentine  oil  is  converted,  by  repeated  distillation  with  a  small  quantity 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  into  two  inactive  modifications,  terebene, 
C,oH,e,  boiling  at  160O  C.  (320O  F.),  and  colophene,  CjoHja,  boiling  at 
•  a  very  high  temperature.  A  body  of  the  same  percentage  composition, 
and  closely  resembling  terebene  in  its  physical  properties,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  bromine  and  alcoholic  potash  on  diamylene  (p.  536)  : 
CjoHao  —  H4  =a  CjqHi^  . 

Turpentine  oil  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  powerful 
oxidizing  properties,  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  conversion  of  the 
oxygen  into  ozone  ;  but  according  to  recent  experiments  by  Kingzett,''^  it 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  oxidizing  compound  is  an  organic  perox- 
i  le,  CjqHj^O^,  which  when  heated  with  water  is  resolved  into  hydrogen 
dioxide  and  camphoric  acid  :  CjoHi^O^  -|-  2HgO  =  H^O,  +  ^\o^\fl<  • 

Nitric  acid  and  other  powerful  oxidizing  agents  convert  turpentine  oil 

*  Chem.  Soo  Journ.  1874,  511  •,  1875,  211. 
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into  a  number  of  acid  products  of  complex  oonstitntion.     Strong  nitrio 
acid  acts  very  violently  on  turpentine  oil,  sometimes  setting  it  on  fire. 

Chlorine  is  absorbed  by  turpentine  oil,  with  evolution  of  heat,  sometimes 
sufficient  to  produce  inflammation.  When  paper  soaked  in  rectified  tor- 
pentine  oil  is  introduced  into  a  vessel  filled  with  chlorine,  the  turpentine 
takes  fire,  and  a  quantity  of  black  smoke  is  produced,  together  with  white 
fumes  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Bromine  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  Iodine  is 
dissolved  by  turpentine  oil,  forming  at  first  a  green  solution,  which  after- 
wards becomes  hot,  and  gives  off  hydriodic  acid.  When  a  considerable 
quantity  of  iodine  is  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with  turpentine  oil,  ex- 
plosion frequently  ensues.  Turpentine  oil  distilled  with  chloride  of  lime 
and  wcUer,  yields  chloroform. 

Nitrosoterpene,  CioH,5(NO). — When  gaseous  nitrosyl  chloride, 
NOCl  (obtained  by  passing  the  gases  evolved  from  heated  nitn^ydro- 
chlorio  acid  into  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the  resnlting  solution 
with  sodium  chloride),  is  passed  into  oil  of  turpentine  cooled  by  ioe  and 
salt,  a  white  crystalline  substance  is  precipitated,  having  the  oompositioa 
C(oH(,.NOCl,  and  this  when  heated  with  alcoholic  soda  gives  up  HCl,  and 
is  converted  into  nitrosoterpene.  On  acidulating  with  acetic  acid,  evapo* 
rating  to  dryness,  washing  the  residue  with  water,  and  crystalliaing  it 
from  alcohol,  the  nitrosoterpene  is  obtained  in  monoolinic  crystals  melting 
at  129Q-.130O  C.  (264.20-26(P  F.),  and  subluning  at  a  somewhat  higher 
temperature.  It  burns  easily,  but  is  not  explosive.  Sodiom-ainalgam 
reduces  it  to  a  hydrocarbon. 

Compounds  of  Turpentine  oil. — Turpentine  oil  forms  several 
compounds  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  gaseous  acid  converts  it  into  the 
monohydrochloride,  CiqHi^.HCI.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  oil 
is  subjected  for  several  weeks  to  the  action  of  the  strong  aqueous  acid, 
crystals  of  a  dihydrochloride,  CioH|g.2HCl,  are  obtained.  This  latter 
compound  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  on  lemon  oil: 
hence  it  is  called  citrene  dihydrochloride.  By  the  action  of  hy- 
drochloriot  acid  on  terebene,  the  compound  CjqH^.HCI  is  formed,  called 
diterebene  hydrochloride.  Lastly,  when  acurrent  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  turpentine  oil  in  acetic  acid,  the 
compound  CjqHsj.SHCI  is  produced,  called  dipyrolene  hydrochlo- 
ride. 

Uijdrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids  form,  with  oil  of  turpentine,  compounds 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  hydrochlorides ;  the  dihydriddide,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  obtained  from  turpentine  oil  itself. 

Whatever  method  may  be  adopted  for  preparing  the  hydrochlorides,  hy- 
drobromides,  or  the  monohydriodide  of  turpentine  oil,  there  are  always 
two  isomeric  modifications  obtained-— one  liquid,  the  other  solid  and  crys- 
talline. The  crystallized  monohydrochloride  is  sometimes,  though  in- 
appropriately, designed  as  artificial  camphor^  and  the  dihydrochloride  sb 
lemon  camphor. 

Hydrates. — Turpentine  oil  left  in  contact  with  water  generally 
changes  into  a  crystalline  compound  C,oH,q.3H.^O  called  terpin  hy- 
drate, which  is  more  easily  obtained  by  leaving  a  mixture  of  8  pts. 
turpentine  oil,  2  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1.25,  and  1  pt.  alcohol 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  shallow  vessel.  It  forms  rhombic  crystals,  inodor- 
ous, easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  melts  below  100^, 
giving  off  water,  and  being  converted  into  a  white  crystalline  mass  called 
terpin,  having  the  composition  C,oH„.2H,0,  or  C^,H,g(OH)„  which 
melts  at  103O  C.  (217.4^  F.),  and  sublimes  in  slender  needles ;  with  bro- 
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mine  at  50O  C.  (122P  F.)  it  forms  a  bromide  which,  when  distilled,  jields 
cjmene. 

By  heating  the  aqueous  solution  of  terpin  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  boiling  the  dihydrochloride,  C,oH|q.2HC1,  with 
water  or  alooholio  potash,  terpinol,  SCj^Hj^.U^O,  is  obtained  as  an  oil, 
Bmeiiing  like  hyacinths,  and  distilling  at  1680  C.  (334.40  p.). 

Constitution  and  Combining  Capacity  of  Turpentine  Oil, — ^The  hydrocarbon 
C,||Ui«  acts  as  a  quadrivalent  radicle,  capable  of  uniting  with  four  monad 
atoms,  and  therefore  with  two  molecules  of  the  acids  HCl,  HBr,  and  HI, 
thereby  producing  the  di hydrochlorides,  etc.,  above  mentioned  ;  but,  like 
other  tetrad  radicles,  it  can  also  take  up  only  two  monad  atoms,  producing 
the  monohydrochloride,  etc.  The  same  tetrad  radicle,  by  doubling  itself, 
loses  two  units  of  equivalence— Just  as  two  atoms  of  carbon  when  united 
are  satisfied  by  six,  and  not  by  eight  atoms  of  hydrogen — and  forms  the 
hydrocarbon,  C^H,,}  which  is  sexvalent,  and  can  therefore  form  such  com- 
pounds as  C.^U32«3HC1.  Further,  this  same  hexad  radicle  might  form  non- 
saturated  couipounds  containing  only  four  or  two  monad  atoms  ;  in  reality, 
however,   only  those  containing  two  monad  atoms  are  known,  such  as 

If  in  the  several  hydrochlorides  each  atom  of  chlorine  be  replaced  by 
hydroxyl,  UO,  we  obtain  the  formuln  of  the  several  hydrates  of  turpen- 
tine oil ;  the  hydrate  corresponding  with  the  hydrochloride,  CjgHn.SUCl, 
has  not,  however,  been  prepared. 

The  formation  of  cymene  from  turpentine,  by  first  converting  the  latter 
into  the  dibromide,  CioHi^Br^,  and  then  abstracting  H,Br,  (p.  847),  shows 
that  turpentine  oil  is  a  hydride  of  cymene.  Now  cymene  is  methyl-pro- 
pyl-benzene,  CJA^,{CK^)(CiH^)  :  hence  the  relation  of  the  two  hydrocar- 
bonB  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulae :— • 

H 


C.H*  "  V 


.",    .1^        K^ 


•«,«^\         r^»f 


\U 


H 
Oymene.  Turpentine  oil. 

The  presence  of  two  lateral  chains  in  the  molecule  in  tlie  jMsition  1  :  4, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  formation  of  terephthalic  acid  by  oxidation  of 
turpentine  oil.  The  other  products  of  its  oxidation  are  likewise  in  accord- 
ance with  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  turpentine  oil.  Other  arrange- 
ments of  the  radicles  CH3  and  C,Hy  in  the  molecule  are,  however,  con- 
ceivable, and  may  perhaps  give  rise  to  some  of  the  isomeric  modifi- 
cations of  turpentine  oil  and  its  congeners.  Other  modifications  may 
arise  from  the  hydration  of  other  metameric  forms  of  the  molecule  CjgHj^, 
e.  </.,  ethyl-dimethyl-benzene  and  tetra-methyl-benzene. 

The  formula  of  turpentine  oil  above  given,  in  which  the  double  union 
of  one  pair  of  carbon-atoms  in  cymene  is  loosened,  represents  the  molecule 
as  saturated.  A  similar  loosening  of  a  second  pair  would  render  the  mole- 
cule bivalent,  and  therefore  capable  of  taking  up  1  mol.  of  HCl,  HBr,  Br,, 
etc.,  and  the  loosening  of  the  third  pair  would  render  it  quadrivalent,  and 
capable  of  uniting  with  2HC1,  2HBr,  etc. 
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Adds  produced  by  Oxidation  of  Ttirpentine-oil, — ^Turpentine-oil  boiled  with 
dilate  nitric  acid  yieldn  formic,  acetic,  but/ric,  oxalic,  terebio,  tolaio,  aiul 
terephthalio  acids. 

Terebio  acid,  C^HjoO^,  crTstalUses  in  shining  prisms,  easily  solabie 
in  hot  water  and  alcohol ;  melts  at  llSP  C.  (347^  F.)f  and  sublixnes  at  a 
lower  temperature.  By  distillation  it  is  resolred  into  OO^p  and  p  jro- 
terebic  acid,  Cyllj^O,  (p.  746).  By  boiling  with  carbonates  it  forms 
salts,  CfH^'O^,  which  by  the  action  of  strong  bases  are  converted  into 
salts,  C^UiqM'^O},  called  diaterebates,  the  acid  of  which,  C^Hi^O^,  can- 
not be  obtained  in  the  free  state,  as,  wben  separated  from  the  salts,  it  is 
immediately  resolved  into  water  and  terebic  acid. 

Terpin  heated  to  400O  C.  (7520  F.)  with  soda-lime  is  converted  into 
terebentilic  acid,  C^Hj^O,,  which  crystallizes  from  hot  water  and 
alcohol  in  slender  needles  melting  at  90^  C.  (1940  F.),  and  distilling  at 
25(K>  C.  (482^  F.).  By  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture,  terpin  yields 
terpenylio  acid,  CgH  ,,04,  which  is  monobasic,  crystallises  from  water 
with  1  mol.  U«0,  and  melts  in  the  dehydrated  sUte  at  90O  C.  (194P  F.). 

Volatile  or  BsBential  Oils. — The  volatile  oils  obtained  from  plants 
by  predjure,  or  by  distillation  with  water,  consist  either  of  hydrocarbons, 
isomeric  or  polymeric  with  turpentine  oil,  or  of  mixtures  of  these  hy- 
drocarbons with  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Tho«o 
obtained  from  aurantiaceous  plants  are  terpenes,  distinguished  by  their 
fragrant  odor.  LemoD  oil,  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Citnu  Lummmmi^ 
consists  mainly  of  citrene,  Cj^Uie*  ft  dextrorotatory  terpene,  closet j 
resembling  terebenthene,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0.85  at  150  C.  (5SO 
F.),  boiling  at  167^  or  1680  C.  (232.GO  or  234°  F.).  With  water  it  forms 
a  crystallized  hydrate  resembling  terpin  ;  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  dihy- 
drochloride,  C|oH|4.211Cl,  existing  in  a  solid  and  liquid  modification,  and 
a  monohy drochloride,  Ci^Ujf.HCl,  apparently  susceptible  of  similar  modi- 
fications. 

Similar  oils  are  obtained  from  the  rind  of  the  sweet  orange  {Citrmt 
aurantiutn),  the  bergamot  (C\  hergcanid)^  the  bigarade  or  bitter  orange  (C 
bigaradia),  the  lime  (6\  Umetta)^  the  sweet  lemon  (C.  lumia),  aiid  the 
citron  {C,  medica).  Oil  of  neroli,  obtained  by  distilling  orange  flowers 
with  water,  is  probably  also  a  terpene  when  pure. 

The  volatile  oils  of  athamanta,  beech,  borneo  (from  Dryabalamcpt  Cam- 
phord),  caoutchouc,  caraway,  camomile,  coriander,  elemi,  gomart,  hop, 
juniper,  imperatoria,  laurel,  parsley,  pepper,  savin,  thyme,  valerian,  and 
others,  also  the  neutral  oils  of  wintergreen  {GcnUtheria  proaimbetu)^  and- 
cloves,  are  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  oils  of  copaiba  and 
cubebs  are  probably  polymeric  with  it,  their  molecules  containing  CsgH^. 

As  examples  of  volatile  oils  containing  an  oxygenized  constituent  mixed 
with  a  terpene,  may  be  mentioned  valerian  oil,  which  contains  valeric 
acid,  CsHiqO,  ;  pelargonium  oil,  containing  pelargonic  acid,  C^H^fi^ ;  me 
oil,  containing  euodic  aldehyde,  Ci,H^O  ;  wintergreen  oil,  containing  acid 
methyl  salicylate,  C^HgO,.  Some  volatile  oils  consist  essentially  of  alde- 
hydes :  thus,  bitter  almond  oil  consists  of  benzoic  aldehyde,  CfHgO ;  the 
oils  of  cinnamon  and  cassia  contain  cinnamio  aldehyde,  GfHgO ;  and  those 
of  anise,  star-anise,  fennel,  and  tarragon,  contain  anetliol,  C^^Hi^O.  Those 
volatile  oils  which  exist  ready  formed  in  living  plants  do  not  appear  to 
contain  any  elements  besides  carlx>n,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Salphor  is 
found  only  in  certain  oils  resulting  from  a  kind  of  fermentation  process, 
as  in  the  volatile  oils  of  mustard  and  garlic ;  nitrogen,  when  it  oocqis, 
must  be  regardful  as  an  impurity  resulting  from  admixed  vegetable  tissue. 

A  few  volatile  oils  arc  found  in  tlie  bodi(«  of  animals— oil  of  ants,  for 
example. 
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Most  volatile  oils  are  colorless  when  pure  ;  they  often,  however,  have  a 
yellow  color  arising  from  imparity ;  and  a  few,  the  oils  of  wormwood  and 
camomile,  for  example,  have  a  green  or  hlue  color,  due  to  the  presence 
of  an  oily  compound  of  a  very  deep  hlue  color,  called  cenUein.  They  have 
usually  a  powerful  odor,  and  a  pungent  hurning  taste.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  they  frequently  hecome  altered  by  slow  absorption  of  oxygen,  and 
assume  the  character  of  resins.  They  mix  in  all  proportions  with  fat  oils, 
such  as  linseed,  nut,  colza,  and  whale  oils,  and  dissolve  freely  both  in 
ether  and  alcohol :  from  the  latter  solvent  they  are  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  water.  Volatile  oils  communicate  a  greasy  stain  to  paper, 
which  disappears  by  warming  ;  by  this  character  any  adulteration  with 
fixed  oils  can  be  at  once  detected.  Many  volatile  oils,  when  exposed  to 
cold,  separate  into  a  solid  crystalline  compound  called  a  stearoptene^  and  a 
liquid  oil,  which,  for  distinction,  is  sometimes  called  an  dcBoptene. 


Camphors. 


These  are  oxygenated  crystalline  compounds,  having  a  peculiar  odor. 
They  contain  10  atoms  of  carbon,  and  are  nearly  related  to  the  terpenes, 
with  which  they  are  associated  in  plants,  and  by  the  oxidation  of  which 
they  appear  to  be  formed.  The  principal  members  of  the  group  are  com- 
mon camphor,  CjoHigO,  and  borneo-camphor  or  bomeol,  CuHigO,  which 
stand  to  one  another  in  the  relation  of  a  ketone  to  a  secondary  alcohol. 
The  constitution  of  these  bodies  is  not  completely  established,  but  their 
intimate  relation  to  cymene,  C,^H,4  (p.  847),  and  carvacrol,  Cijl^fi  (p« 
899),oyinono  being  produced  by  heating  common  camphor  with  zinc  chlo 
ride  or  phosphorus  pentasulphide,  and  carvacrol  by  heating  the  same  sub- 
stance with  iodine,  render  it  probable  that  they  and  their  nearest  products 
of  oxidation  may  be  represented  by  the  following  formulse  :^ 

CH,        CII,           CH,  CH, 

C          C             C  C 

HC   CO  HC   Cn.OH  HC   CO.OH  HC   CO.OH 

H,C   CH,  H,C   CH,  H,C   CH,  H,C   CO.OH 

CH         CH            CH  CH 


mphc 
CAmphor.  aold.  acid. 


C3H,  c,n,  c,H,  _  . 

Oomroon  Borneo!.  Gampholio  Camphoric 


Common  Camphor,  Laurel  Camphor,  or  Japan  Camphor,  CigHi^O, 
occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  camphor -tree  of  China  and  Japan  {Laurus  Cam- 
phora)y  often  deposited  in  distinct  crystals  ;  it  is  obtained  by  distilling  the 
woody  parts  with  water,  and  purified  by  sublimation.  It  has  been  pro- 
duced artificially  in  small  quantity  by  oxidation  of  oil  of  sage  and  oil  of 
valerian  (t. «.,  of  the  terpenes  contained  in  them)  by  nitric  acid ;  of  tur- 
pentine oil  by  potassium  permanganate  ;  of  camphene  (from  borneol)  by 
platinum-black  or  chromic  acid  mixture  ;  also  by  oxidation  of  cymene. 

Common  camphor  is  a  colorless  translucent  mass,  tough  and  difficult  to 
powder,  having  a  strong  and  peculiar  taste  and  smell,  and  a  density  of 
0.985.     Small  pieces  thrown  on  water  move  about  with  a  rotatory  motion 
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It  volatilizes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  melts  at  1750  C.  (347^  P.),  and 
distiU  at  204P  C.  (399.20  p.).  u  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in 
alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  volatile  oils  ;  and  crystallizes  finom  alcohol 
^— also  by  sublimation — ^in  shining  strongly  refractive  crystals.  The  alco- 
holic solution  is  dextro-rotatory  :  [a]  ^  4*  47.<4P. 

By  distillation  over  fused  zinc  chloride,  or  with  phosphoric  anhydride, 
camphor  is  resolved  into  water  and  cymene :  C|JH|,0  bs  Cg^Hj^  -4-  IJ,0, 
considerable  quantities  of  mesitylene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  other  hydro> 
carbons  being,  however,  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  formation  of 
cymene  takes  place  more  definitely  when  camphor  is  distilled  with  phos- 
phorus pentasulphide,  thiocymene,  CiqUmSH,  being  formed  at  the  same 
time.  Heated  with  iodine  (^  part)  it  yields  carvacrol.  By  heating  with 
alcoholic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  bomeol  and  camphic  acid,  just  as  benz- 
aldehyde  is  resolved  into  benzyl  alcohol  and  benzoic  acid  : 

2CioUi*0    +     KOH    »    CioHjgO    +    C,oH^KO,  . 

By  heating  with  nitric  acid,  camphor  is  converted  into  camphorio  and 
camphoronic  acids  ;  heated  to  400O  C.  (7520  F.)  with  soda-lime,  it  yields 
campholic  acid,  CiqHjj^O,. 

Camphor,  heated  with  bromine  to  11GQ-12CO  C.  (2300-24^0  p.),  yield* 
crystalline  C,oH,jBrO  <m.  p.  75©  C,  1670  F.,  b.  p.  275©  C,  627©  F.), 
and  CioHi^Br^O  (m.  p.  2140  C,  417.20  F.,  b.  p.  285©  C.,  545©  F.). 
Camphor  dissolved  in  chloroform  takes  up  bromine,  fotming  Cj^igOBr,, 
easily  converted  into  CjoHj^BrO. 

Camphor  treated  with  hypochlorous  acid,  yields  wumochiaro'ramphor^ 
CiqHijCIO,  a  crystalline  mass  melting  at  95©  C.  (203©  p.),  and  converted 
by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash  into  orycampkor,  C,oH,fO.,  which  sublimes 
in  needles  melting  at  1370C.  (278.6©  F.).  Camphor  heated  with  Pa^ 
yields  the  compounds  C^^Hj^Cl,  and  CiqHjjCI,  easily  converted,  by  ab- 
straction of  hydrogen  chloride,  into  cymene. 

A  solution  of  camphor  in  toluene  heated  with  sodium,  deposits  a  mixture 
of  sodium-camphor  and  sodium-borneol : 

2CiaH,80    +     Na,    r=    C„n,5NaO    +     CjoH^NaO ; 

and  these  compounds  treated  with  CH,!  and  C^HjI,  yield  methyl-  and 
etliyl-<li»rivative3  of  camphor  and  bomeol ;  Cy,Hi5(C2Hj)0  is  a  liquid  boil- 
ing at  230O  C.  (44ao  F.). 

When  the  sodium-compounds  are  treated  at  lOO©  with  CO^  the  sodium 
salts  of  camphocarbon  i  c  acid,  CjqHi^O.CO^U,  and  borneocar- 
bonic  acid,  C,oH„O.CO,H,  are  produced  ;  and  on  treating  the  result- 
ing mass  with  water,  borneol  separates  from  the  toluene  which  floats  on 
the  surface,  and  the  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
yields  a  precipitate  of  camphocarbonic  acid.  This  acid  crystallizes  fmin 
alcohol  in  small  prisms,  melting  at  118©  C.  (244.4P  F.},  and  is  easily 
resolved  into  CO,  and  camphor. 


lamneridea  of  Camphor, — ^By  distilling  the  essential  oil  of  feverfew  (/V«- 
tltrum  Ihrihenium),  and  collecting  apart  the  portion  which  passes  over 
between  200©  and  220©  C.(392©  and  428©  F.),  an  oil  isobUined,  which,  on 
cooling,  deposits  a  crystalline  substance  resembling  common  camphor  in 
every  respect,  except  that  its  action  on  polarized  light  is  exactly  eqnal  and 
opposite  :  [«]= — 47.4©.  The  essential  oils  of  many  labiate  plants,  as  rose- 
mary, marjoram,  lavender,  and  sage,  often  deposit  a  substance  having  ths 
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eompoBition  and  all  the  proi>ertie8  of  common  camphor ,  excepting  that  it 
is  inactive  to  polarized  light. 

Absinthol,  C,qH,jO,  from  oil  of  wormwood  {Artemisia  Abnnthittm)^ 
is  liquid,  boils  at  1950  C.  (3830  F.),  and  is  converted  by  P^Sjinto  cymene. 
Similar  liquid  camphors  are  obtained  bj  oxidation  of  certain  terpenes,  as 
the  oils  of  orange  and  nutmeg.  A  polymeric  camphor,  caryophyllin, 
C^Hj-Oj  (m.  p.  above  300O  C,  6720  F.),  is  contoined  in  cloves. 


Bomeo-oamphor  or  Bomeol,  Ci^H^O  ss  C,«Hjf.OH,  occurs  in  Drya- 
hcUanops  Camphora,  a  tree  growing  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra :  it  is  formed 
artificially  by  heating  common  camphor  with  alcoholic  potash,  or  treating 
it  with  sodium  (p.  994). 

Borneol  is  very  much  like  common  camphor,  has  a  camphorous  and 
peppery  odor,  melte  at  198©  C.  (388.40  F.),  and  boils  at  2120  C.  (413.60 
F.).  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  dextrorotatory.  By  heating  with  nitric  acid 
it  is  converted,  first  into  common  camphor,  then  into  camphoric  and  cam- 
phoronic  acids.  By  heating  with  P^O,,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  bor- 
neene,  Cj^^Hi^,  apparently  identical  with  the  terpene  contained  in  ordi- 
nary oamphoroil  (from  Laurus  Camphora),  and  in  valerian  oil ;  when  left 
in  contact  with  potash-lye,  it  is  reconverted  into  liprneol. 

Borneol  is  an  alcohol,  yielding  compound  ethers  when  heated  to  about 
200O  C.  (392P  F.)  with  organic  acids.  The  stearic  ether,  CjpH^.O.CiaHjjO, 
is  a  colorless,  viscid  liquid,  which  gradually  solidifies.  By  the  action  of 
PCI5  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  by  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with  HCl, 
borneol  is  converted  into  the  chloride^  CigHi^Cl,  a  crystalline  substance 
melting  at  146^  C.  (294.80  F.),  and  very  much  like  the  solid  modification 
of  the  hydrochloride  of  turpentine-oil,  with  which  it  is  isomeric. 

Isomeric  with  borneol  are  the  liquid  camphors  contained  in  the  oils  of 
hops,  Indian  geranium,  cajeput,  coriander,  and  Osmitopsis  asteriscof^des. 
Homologous  with  borneol  is  Patchouli-campkor,  CijHjgO,  contained  in  oil  of 
patchouli;  it  is  a  crystalline  mass,  melting  at  540-550C.  (i29.2C-1310F.), 
boiling  at  296©  C.  (564.80  F.). 

BCnt-oamphor  or  Menthol,  CiqH^O,  occurs,  together  with  a  terpene, 
in  oil  of  peppermint  {Mentha  piperita^,  and  separates  in  crystals  on  cooling 
the  oil.  It  melts  at  36©  C.  (96.80  F,),  boils  at  2130  C.  (415.4^  F.)  ;  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left ;  forms  compound  ethers  with  acids ; 
is  converted  by  PCI5  or  HCl  into  the  liquid  chloride,  C,qH,,C1,  and  by  dis- 
tillation with  P3O5  or  ZnCl,  into  liquid  menthene,  CjoHjg,  which  boils 
at  1630  C.  (325.40  F.). 


Acids  produced  by  Oxidation  of  Camphor. 

CamphoUo  Aoid,  CigHigO,,  obtained  by  passing  camphor-vapor  over 
heated  soda-lime,  or  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  a  solution  of  camphor 
in  petroleum,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  prisms  or  scales,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  melting  at  950  C.  (203^  F.),  and  easily  subliming ;  converted  by 
nitric  aoid  into  camphoric  and  camphoronic  acids  ;  resolved  by  distillation 
with  phosphoric  anhydride  into  H^O,  CO,,  and  campholene,  C^H^,  boiling 
at  1350  C.  (2750  F.). 

Camphorio  Aoid,  C^o^ifi^^CJl^^CCOJi^,  is  obtained  by  prolonged 
boiling  of  common  camphor  or  borneol  with  nitric  acid : 

Gyflifi  +  0,  =  C,oH,eO,  and  CioHiaO  +  0,  =  C^o^ifi^  +  H,0 . 
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It  is  dextro-  or  levo-rotatoiy  aooording  to  the  varietj  of  camphor  nsed  in 
its  preparation ;  a  mixture  of  the  dextro-  and  levo-rot&tory  camphors  in 
equal  quautities  yields  an  inactive  camphoric  add. 

Dextrocamphoric  acid  crystallizes  from  hot  water  in  colorless  lamina, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  1750-1780  C.  (347^353.'#)  P.),  and 
decomposing  at  a  high  temperature  into  water  and  camphoric  anhydride, 
CioH^O,,  which  sublimes  at  130O  C.  (2660  p.)  in  shining  needles,  melts  at 
2170  C.  (422.60  P.),  and  boiU  at  27(P  C.  (5180  p.). 

The  acid  is  bi basic.  The  calcium  and  barium  salts  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallize  well.  The  calcium  salt  is  resolved  by  heat  into  carbo- 
nate and  camphor-phorone:  CigHi^O^Ca as CO,Ca  +  CgHi^O,  isomeric 
with  phorone  from  acetone  (p.  708),  a  liquid  which  boils  at  208<^  C.  (406.4^ 
P.),  and  does  not  yield  cymene  when  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride. 

Camphoric  acid  heated  with  water  to  15(P-.20(P  C.  (302O-392D  p.)  is 
converted  into  two  inactive  modifications,  isocamphorio  and  para- 
camphoric  acids.  The  former  crystallizes  in  slender  needles  melting 
at  1130  C.  (235.40  p.). 

The  acid,  or  its  anhydride,  heated  with  bromine  to  130CL.150O  C.  (2660- 
3020  p.),  yields  hromocamphoric  anhydride^  ^lo^is^^st  which  crystallizes  in 
needles  melting  at  2150  C.  (4190  p.)^  and,  when  boiled  with  water,  is  con- 
verted into  the  monobasic  acid,  C,qHj^O|  (pxycamphoric  anhydride  ox  cttrnphanie 
acid),  melting  at  201©  C.  (339.8©  p.),  and  subliming  at  llO©  C.  (230O  p.). 
This  acid,  or  oxyanhydride,  heated  with  water  to  1810  C.  (357.80  p.), 
yields  a  hydrocarbon  CjH,^,  boiling  at  120O  c.  (2480  p.), 

Camphoronio  acid,  CyHj^Oj,  and  Oxycamphoronic  acid, 
C,Hi,Of ,  are  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  camphoric 
acid.  The  former  crystallizes  from  water  in  slender  needles  with  1  mol. 
HjO,  which  it  gives  off  at  llOO  C.  (230©  p.)  ;  melts  In  the  dehydrated 
state  at  1150  C.  (2390  p.)  ;  and  distils  without  deoomx>oeition.  The  oxy- 
acid,  C^HigO^,  crystallizes  in  long  prisms  melting  at  164.50  C.  (328.10  p.). 


Reslna  and  Balsams. 

Common  resin,  or  colophony^  is  perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  class. 
It  is  the  resinous  substance  which  remains  when  turpentine  or  pine-resin 
is  heated  till  the  water  and  volatile  oil  are  expelled,  and  consists  essen- 
tially of  sylvic  or  abietic  acid,  C^H^O,.  On  boiling  the  resin  for 
a  long  time  with  alcohol  of  about  80  per  cent.,  filtering,  and  adding  a  little 
water,  the  sylvic  acid  separates  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  crystAlliz« 
from  alcohol  in  laminffi  melting  at  129©  C.  (264.20  p.).  It  is  monobasic; 
its  alkali-salts  are  soluble  and  crystallizable. 

An  acid  called  pimaric  acid,  isomeric  with  sylvic  acid,  is  obtained 
from  the  turpentine  of  the  Pinua  maritima  of  Bordeaux. 

Lac  is  a  y^ry  valuable  resin,  much  harder  than  colophony,  and  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol :  three  varieties  are  known  in  commerce— viz.,  stick^ac^ 
aeed'lac,  and  shellac.  It  is  used  in  varnishes,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  and  very  largely  in  the  preparation  of  sealing-wax,  of  which  it  forms 
the  chief  ingredient.  Crude  lac  contains  a  red  dye  called  lac-dye,  which 
is  partly  soluble  in  water.  Lac  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  a  hot 
solution  of  borax ;  Indian  ink,  rubbed  up  with  this  liquid,  forms  an  ex- 
cellent label-ink  for  the  laboratory,  as  it  is  unaffected  by  acid  vapors,  and, 
when  once  dry,  becomes  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Masticy  dammar-resin^  and  sandarac  are  resins  largely  nsed  by  the  varnish 
maker.     Dragon's  blood  is  a  resin  of  deep-red  color.     Copal  is  also  a  very 
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▼alaable  sabstanoe :  it  differs  from  the  other  resins  in  being  but  slowlj 
dissolyed  by  aloohol  and  essential  oils.  It  is  miscible,  however,  in  the 
melted  state  with  oils,  and  is  thus  made  into  varnish.  Amber  appeai-s  to 
be  a  fossil  resin ;  it  is  found  accompanying  brown-coal  or  lignite. 

Most  resins,  when  exposed  to  destructive  distillation,  yield  oily  pyro- 
prodacts,  usually  consisting  of  hydrocarbons. 

Caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  the  thickened  milky  juice  of 
several  species  of  /Tom,  Euphorbia^  and  other  trees  growing  in  tropical 
ooantries,  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  several  hydrocarbons  isomeric  or 
polymeric  with  turpentine  oil.  When  pure  it  is  nearly  white,  the  dark 
color  of  commercial  caoutchouc  being  due  to  the  effects  of  smoke  and  other 
impurities.  It  is  softened  but  not  dissolved  by  boiling  watt^r :  it  is  also 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  In  pure  ether,  rectified  petroleum,  and  coal-tar  oil, 
it  dissolves,  and  is  left  unchanged  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  Oil 
of  turpentine  also  dissolves  it,  forming  a  viscid,  adhesive  mass,  which 
dries  very  imperfectly.  At  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  boiling  point 
of  water,  caoutchouc  melts,  but  never  afterwards  returns  to  its  former 
elastic  state.  Few  chemical  agents  affect  this  substance  :  hence  its  great 
use  in  chemical  investigations,  for  connecting  apparatus,  etc.  By  destruc- 
tive distillation  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  thin,  volatile,  oily  liquid, 
of  naphtha-like  odor,  called  caoutchoucin,  which  dissolves  caoutchouc  with 
facility.  This  oil,  according  to  Mr.  Greville  Williams,  is  composed  of  two 
polymeric  hydrocarbons  :  caoutchin,  C,oH,<.,  boiling  at  ITl^C.  (339.8^  F.), 
and  isoprene,  CjH,,  boiling  at  37^  C.  (98.60  F.). 

Caoutchouc  combines  with  variable  proportions  of  sulphur.  The  mix- 
tures thus  obtained  are  called  vulcanized  India-rubber:  they  are  more  per- 
manently elastic  than  pure  caoutchouc. 

Vulcanite,  or  Ebonite^  is  caoutchouc  mixed  with  balf  its  weight  of  sul- 
phur, and  hardened  by  pressure  and  heating.  It  is  very  hard,  takes  a 
high  polish,  and  is  used  for  making  combe,  knife-handles,  buttons,  etc. 
It  is  also  especially  distinguished  by  the  large  quantity  of  electricity  which 
it  evolves  when  rubbed :  hence  it  makes  an  excellent  material  for  the  plates 
of  electrical  machines. 

Gutta-percha,  the  hardened  milky  juice  of  Tsonandra  gutta,  a  large 
tree  growing  in  Malacca  and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipel- 
ago, is  similar  in  composition  to  caoutchouc,  and  resembles  it  in  many  of 
its  properties,  but  is  harder  and  less  elastic.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in,  and 
impervious  to  water,  and  being  also  an  excellent  electric  insulator,  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  casing  for  submarine  telegraph  wires.  By  dry  distil- 
lation it  yields  isopene,  caoutchin,  and  a  heavy  oil  called  heveene,  probably 
polymeric  with  these  bodies. 

Balmma  are  natural  mixtures  of  resins  with  volatile  oils.  They  differ 
very  greatly  in  consistence,  some  being  quite  fluid,  othors  solid  and  brittle. 
By  keeping,  the  softer  kinds  often  become  hard.  Balsams  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  classes — viz.,  those  which,  like  cmntnon  and 
Venice  turpentine^  Canada  balsam^  Copaiba  baltcan,  etc.,  are  merely  natural 
varnishes,  or  solutions  of  resins  in  volatile  oils,  and  those  which  contain 
benzoic  or  cinnamic  acid  in  addition,  as  Peru  and  Tolu  balsams,  and  the 
solid  resinous  benzoin,  commonly  called  gtrm-benzoin  (p.  922). 


Oluoosidea. 


This  name  is  given  to  a  class  of  bodies,  vory  widely  diffused  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  which  are  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilate  acids  or  alkalies,  or 
by  the  action  of  ferments,  into  glucoses  (mostly  dextrose),  and  some  other 
84 
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sabstanoe.  They  are  therefore  analogous  in  oonstitation  to  the  artiiieial 
gluoosides  which  Berthelot  obtained  by  heating  gluooae  with  organic  acids 
(p.  652)  ;  none  6f  them  have,  however,  been  formed  artificially.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important  :— 

Mim^^nUn^  C„H,40b,  is  a  Crystalline  fluorescent  suhstanoe  obtained  froa 
the  bark  of  the  horse-chestnut  and  other  trees  of  the  ic^nera  j£armlms  and 
Pavia.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  more 
soluble  in  the  same  liquids  at  the  boiling  heat,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 
It  is  colored  red  by  chlorine.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  a  bitter  crystalline  substance 
called  sBscule tin,  C^ll^O^: 

The  aqueous  solution  of  »sculin  is  highly  fluorescent,  the  reflected  light 
being  of  a  sky-blue  color.  Nearly  the  same  fluorescent  tint  is  exhibited 
by  an  infasion  of  horse-chestnut  bark.  The  color  of  the  latter  is,  how- 
ever, slightly  modified  by  the  presence  of  another  substance,  paviin, 
which  exhibits  a  blue-green  fluorescence ;  it  may  be  separated  from  tescu- 
lin  by  its  greater  solubility  in  ether,  .^sculin  and  paviin  appear  to  exist 
together  in  the  barks  of  all  species  of  .^Esculua  and  Ihvia^ — sescuUn  being 
more  abundant  in  the  former,  and  paviin  in  the  latter. 

Amygdalln,  C^H„NOi„  is  a  crystalline  body  existing  in  bitter  almonds, 
the  Leaves  of  cherry-laurel  {Cenuus  Laurocerasus),  and  many  other  plants 
wliich  by  didtillation  yield  hydrocyanic  acid  and  bitter-almond  oil,  C|HfO. 
To  prepare  it,  the  almonds,  previously  freed  from  fixed  oil  by  pressure, 
are  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  the  concentrated  solution  is  mixed 
with  ether. 

Amygdalin  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white  shining  lamins,  has  a 
bitter  taste,  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  hot  alcohol ;  from  water  it 
crystallizes  in  prisms  containing  3H,0. 

By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  and  by  contact  with  water  and  emulsin 
or  synaptase,  a  ferment  contained  in  bitter  almonds,  amygdalin  is  re- 
solved into  bitter  almond  oil,  glucose,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  : 

CaH„NOii    +    2H,0    »    C^Ufi    +    CNH    +     20,11^0,. 

When  amygdalin  is  boiled  with  alkalies,  its  nitrogen  is  separated  as 
ammonia,  and  a  my  gd  alio  acid,  O^oH^O,,,  is  formed,  which  by  boil- 
ing with  dilute  acids  is  resolved  into  mandelio  acid  and  glucose. 

Arbattn,  Ci,H,aO^,  from  the  leaves  of  the  bear-berry  (^rfritfiM  uva  «r«), 
crystallizes  in  slender  needles,  having  a  bitter  taste,  and  dissolving  easily 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  By  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  resolved 
into  glucose  and  hydroquinone : 

C„H„0,    +     H,0    =    CeH„0,    +    C,H,(OH), . 

It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  forming  C„H„(NO,),Ot,  which  splits  up 
into  glucose  and  dinitrohydroquinone. 

Chitill,  C,H|jNOf,  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  elytra  and  integu- 
ments of  insects,  and  the  carapaces  of  crustaceans.  It  is  best  prepared 
by  boiling  the  wing-cases  of  cockchafers  with  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  and  alkalies  in  succession,  as  long  as  anything  is  dissolved  out  by 
each.  According  to  Stadeler,  it  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
into  glucose  and  lactamide,  C^H^NO, : 

CaH„NO,    +     2H,0     »    C«H„0.    +     C,H^NO,  . 
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Coniferln,  C]eH„Og,  occurs  in  the  cambial  juice  of  coniferous  plants, 
and  separattis  therefrom  on  concentration  in  stellate  groups  of  poiuUd 
needles,  having  a  satiny  lustre,  and  containing  211,0,  wJiich  they  lose  by 
efflorescence.  By  boiling  with  dilute  acids  it  is  resolved  into  dextrose 
and  a  resin;  in  contact  with  emulsin,  into  dextrose  and  coniferyl 
alcohol,  fiy  oxidation  with  chromic  acid  mixture  it  yields  .vanillin 
(p.  899). 

Convolvnlizi,  CsiHq^Oi^,  is  obtained  from  jalap  root  {Convolvulus  achie- 
danus)  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  It  is  a  gummy  mass  having  a  strong 
purgative  action ;  dissolves  in  alkalies  as  oonvolvulic  acid,  C,iH5.p,f  ; 
resolved  by  acids  and  by  emulsin  into  dextrose  and  convolvuliuol,  C^U^Og, 
which  is  converted  by  alkalies  into  convolvulinolic  acid,  Cj^HigO^.  This 
latter  is  a  monobasic  acid,  which  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  i  p  o  m  aB  i  c 
acid,  CiqUisO^  ^  C,H„(C02H)2,  isomeric  with  sebacic  acid  (p.  780). 

Jalappitif  CsiHjqO,^,  from  the  root  of  Convolvulus  orizabensis^  closely  re- 
sembles Gonvolvulin,  and  yields  analogous  products  of  decomposition. 

Olyoyrrhizin,  024113,09  ;  Ltquorice-sugar. — The  root  of  the  common  liquo- 
rice yields  a  large  quantity  of  a  peculiar  sweet  substance,  which  is  soluble 
lu  water,  but  does  not  crystallize  :  it  cannot  be  made  to  ferment.  Glycyr- 
rhizin  forms  difficultly  soluble  compounds  with  acids ;  it  is  precipitated 
from  its  solution  by  lead,  calcium,  and  barium  salts,  the  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  glycyrrhizin  in  combination  with  the  base.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  aci(^,  it  splits  into  a  resinous  body  called  glycerretin,  Cigll^gO^, 
and  glucose : 

C^HjjO,    +     H,0    =    CnHjgO^    +     CeH,,0.. 

Myronio  Add,  CiqE^NSjOjo,  an  acid  existing  as  a  potassium  salt  in 
the  seed  of  black  mustard,  is  resolved  by  the  action  of  myrosiny  an  albumin- 
ous ferment  likewise  contained  in  the  setnls,  into  volatile  oil  of  mustard 
(allyl  sulphocyanate),  glucose,  and  sulphuric  acid : 

C,pH„KNS,Oio    =    CjHj.CNS    +    CgH^O,    +     SO.HK . 

Phloriain,  C21lI.j4OiQ.2H2O,  is  a  substance  bearing  a  great  likeness  to 
salicin,  found  in  the  root-bark  of  the  apple  and  cherry  tree,  and  extracteil 
by  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  fine,  colorless,  silky  needles,  soluble  in  1000 
parts  of  cold  water,  but  freely  dissolved  by  that  liquid  when  hot ;  it  also 
dissolves  easily  in  alcohol.  Dilute  acids  convert  phlorizin  into  glucose 
and  a  crystallizable  sweet  substance  called  phloretin: 

CnH,40io    +    H,0    »    CeHuO,    +     Cyfl^flf, . 

Phlorizin,  fused  with  potash,  yields  phloretic  acid,  C,H,qO„  a 
beautifully  crystalline  acid,  homologous  with  salicylic  and  anisic  acids, 
together  with  phloroglucin,  C^H^Oj. 

Qtieroitriil  is  a  crystallizable  yellow  coloring  matter  occurring  in  quer- 
citron bark,  the  bark  of  Quercus  infectoria,  whence  it  is  extracted  by  boil- 
ing with  water.  Its  composition  has  been  variously  stated  ;  indeed,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  so-called  quercitrins  examined  by  different 
chemists  were  really  identical  substances.  According  to  Hlasiwetz  and 
Pfaundler,  it  contains  C^aH^Oif,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acids  into  another  yellow  crystalline  body  called  quercetin,  and  iso- 
dulcite  (p.  647): 

OsiH»^i7      4-      HjO      =      Cj^Hj^O,,      +      CaH|,0, . 
QueroUiin.  Quercetin.  Isodulcite. 
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Salldiiv  C,,H|gO,,  is  a  crystallizable  bitter  snbBtaiioe  oontained  in  the 
leaves  and  young  bark  of  the  poplar,  willow,  and  several  other  trees.  It 
may  be  prepared  bj  exhausting  the  bark  with  boiling  water,  concentrating 
the  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  digesting  the  liquid  with  powdered  lead 
oxide,  and  then,  after  freeing  the  solution  from  lead  by  a  stream  of  sol- 
phnretted  hydrc^en  gas,  evaporating  till  the  salicin  crystallises  out  on 
cooling,  it  is  purified  by  treatment  with  animal  charcoal  and  recrystal- 
lization. 

Salicin  forms  small,  white,  silky  needles,  having  an  intensely  bitter 
taste,  but  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts  and  decomposes  by  heat,  burn- 
ing witli  a  bright  flame,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  It  is  soluble 
iu  5.6  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  when  boiling 
hot.  Oil  of  vitriol  colors  it  deep-red.  When  distilled  with  a  mixture 
of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  salicylal  and  other 
pro<lucts. 

Salicin,  under  the  influence  of  emnlsin  or  syn'aptase  of  sweet  almonds. 
Is  resolved  into  glucose  and  saligenin,  C^ U^O,  (p.  912). 

CiaH^O,     +     H,0    «    CeH„0.    +    C,H»0,. 

Salicin  yields,  with  chlorine^  substitution- products  which  are  decomposed 
by  synaptase  iu  the  same  manner  as  salicin  itself,  yielding  chlorc«ali- 
genin,  C7H7CIO,,  and  dichlorosaligenin,  0,11,01,0,.  *  Dilute  nitric  and  con- 
verts salicin  into  helicin.  With  strong  nitric  acid,  at  a  high  temperature, 
nitrosalicylio  acid,  C7H((N02)0,,  is  produced. 

Popnlin,  C9H22O,,,  is  a  substance  resembling  salicin  in  appearance  and 
Bolubility,  but  having  a  sweet  pungent  taste.  It  is  found  accompanying 
salicin  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  aspen.  It  has  the  composition  of 
benzoyl-salicin,  C,jHi^(C,H50)0„  and  when  heat«Hl  with  dilute  acids,  is 
resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  the  products  of  decomposition  of  salicin, 
namely,  saliretin  and  glucose  : 

C„H4,(CtH40)0,    +     H,0    =    C,H,0,    +     C,H,0    +     C.H„0. . 

With  potassium  dicbromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  populin  yields  a  con- 
sidt^rable  quantity  of  salicylal. 

Helicin,  CijHjjO,,  is  a  white,  crystalline,  slightly  bitter  substance,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid  ujxiu  salicin : 

CmHjsO,    +    0    =    H,0    +     C„Hi.O,. 

It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is  re- 
solved by  the  action  of  synaptase,  or  of  acids  or  alkalies  at  the  boiling 
heat,  into  glucose  and  salicylal : 

C„H,.0,    +     H,0    «    CeH„0,    +     C»H.O,  . 

Benzohelicin,  C^HjoOh,  or  C,,H,5(C7H50)0-,  produced  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  on  lienzo-salicin,  is  resolved  in  like  manner  into  benzoic 
acid,  salicylal,  and  glucose : 

C^H^Oa    +    2H,0    s    C,H.O,    +     C,II,0,    +     C.H,A  • 
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Bitter  Principles  of  Plants. 

These  are  neutral  bodies  of  somewhat  indefinite  cliemical  character, 
which  cannot  at  present  be  included  in  any  of  the  preceding  groups. 

A  loin  is  a  constituent  of  aloes,  the  inspissated  juice  of  various  species 
of  aloe  and  is  extracted  by  treating  the  aloes  with  water.  It  is  easily 
soluble'  in  warm  water  and  alcohol,  and  oryataliiaes  in  slender  needles. 
It  is  very  bitter  and  strongly  purgative.  ^   „   ^      ,,    w 

Aloin  from  Barbadoes  aloes  has  the  composition  CitH„Ot  ;  that  from 
Natal  aloes  is  C,.a«0„.  «  JiC„Ui,0.  +  H,0.  The  former  (barbaloin) 
heaied  w^  nitric ISid* yields  alo^tiJ  acid,  C,,IL(NO,)A,  together  with 
oxalic,  picric,  and  ohrysammic  acids  ;  the  latter  (uatalom)  yields  picric 
and  oxalic  acids,  but  no  ohrysammic  acid. 

Athamantin,  Cj^ftjo^Ti  obtained  from  the  roots  of  Athamanta  Oreo- 
selinum  by  extraction  with  ether,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  and  ether  m 
slender  needles  melting  at  79^  C.(174.20  F.).  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric 
acid  it  is  resolved  into  valeric  acid  and  oreoselone,  Ci4Uu,0j  : 

By  further  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  oreoselone  is  converted 
into  oreoselin,  Ci^H^jO^. 

Cantharidin,  CjH^O,,  is  the  vesiccating  principle  of  Spanish  flies 
and  some  other  insects,  and  may  be  extracted  with  ether.  It  crystallises 
iu  four-sided  prisms  or  laminad,  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  melts 
at  250O  C.  (4820  p.),  and  sublimes  at  a  lower  temperature.  Heated  with 
alkalies  it  dissolves,  forming  salts  ofoantharidio  acid,  e.  g.,  C^H^KO,, 
from  which  acids  reprecipitate  cantharidin. 

Carotin,  C„H2,0,  a  substance  deposited  in  small  crystals  in  the  cells 
of  the  red  carrot,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  red-brown  cubes  melting  at 
1680  C.  (334.49  F.). 

Peucedanin,  C,^K^fl^,  from  the  roots  of  Pmcedanum  officinale^  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  shining  prisms  melting  at  750  C.  (1670  P.).  Boiled 
with  alcoholic  potash  it  is  resolved  into  angelic  acid  and  oreoselin. 

Picrotoxin,  C^Hi^O^,  is  extracted  by  alcohol  from  cooculus  grains 
(the  seeds  of  Menhpermum  Cocadus);  crystallizes  in  slender  needles  ;  very 
bitter  and  poisonous. 

Santonin,  Cj^H^O.,,  is  the  active  principle  of  wormseod  (from  Arte- 
misia 8antonica)j  from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  with  milk  of 
lime  and  precipitation  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallizes  from  hot 
alcohol  in  shining  prisms  melting  at  170O  G.  (3380  F.);  dissolves  in  alka- 
lies, forming  salts  of  santoninic  acid,  Cj^HioO^. 


Coloring  Matters. 


The  most  important  coloring  matters  of  vegetable  origin,  viz.,  the  indigo 
and  madder  dyes,  have  already  been  described. 

B  r  az  i  1  in ,  C^HigO^,  the  coloring  matter  of  Brazil  wood,  crystallizes  in 
small  yellow  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  with  reddish-yellow,  in 
84» 
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alkalies  with  crimson  color ;   the  solation  is  decolorized   by  sulphurons 
acid  and  zinc-dust.     Nitric  acid  converts  brazilin  into  trinitroresiorcin. 

Carminio  acid,  Cj^IiitOio,  occurs  in  the  flowers  of  Monarda  didjpma^ 
and  a  few  other  plants,  and  more  abundantly  in  cochineal,  an  insect 
{Coccus  Cacti)  living  on  various  s'pecies  of  cactus.  To  obtain  the  carminic 
acid,  the  aqueous  decoction  of  the  insects  is  precipitated  by  lead  acetate, 
and  the  pure  lead  carminate  washed  and  decomposed  by  hydrogen  sul-. 
phide  ;  the  coloring  matter  thus  separated  is  again  submitted  to  the  same 
treatment.  A  solution  of  carminic  acid  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  erapo- 
rated  to  dryness,  redissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  digested  with  crude  lead 
carbonate,  whereby  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorio  acid  is  separated,  and 
lastly,  mixed  with  ether,  which  separates  a  trace  of  a  nitrogenoos  sub- 
stance.    The  residue  now  obtained  on  evaporation  is  pure  carminic  add. 

It  is  a  purple-brown  mass,  yielding  a  fine  red  powder,  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol  in  all  proportions,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  It  dissolves 
without  decomposition  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  readily  at- 
tacked by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  which  change  its  color  to  yellow. 
It  resists  a  temperature  of  13GO  C.  (276.80  F.),  but  is  charred  when  heated 
more  strongly.  Carminic  acid  is  bibasic,  and  forms  colored  salts.  By 
boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  a  non-fermentable 
sugar  and  carmine-red,  C]iHi,Of .  Boiled  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic 
acid  and  nitrococcusio  acid,  C8H5(N02)20,.H,0,  which  crystallizes 
from  water  in  large  shining  plates,  and  when  heated  with  water  to  I8OO  is 
resolved  into  CO,  and  trinitro-cresotic  acid,  C,(N0,)5(CUj) (OH). 
00,11.     Cochineal  is  used  for  giving  a  red  color  to  silk  and  wool. 

Carthamin,  Ci^HigO^,  is  the  red  coloring  matter  of  tKe  petals  of 
the  safflower  {Carthamus  tinctorius).  It  is  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
flowers  with  cold  water  to  remove  a  yellow  substance,  and  treating  the 
residue  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate ;  this  dissolves  the  car- 
thamin, which  may  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  as  a  dark  red  powder 
having  a  green  metallic  lustre  when  dry.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  al- 
kalies with  a  fine  red  color,  which,  however,  is  very  fugitive.  By  fusion 
with  potash  it  yields  paraoxyl)euzoic  and  oxalic  adds.  Carthamin  is  used 
for  dyeing  silk,  and  as  a  cosmetic. 

Chlorophyll,  or  Leaf-green,  is  contained,  together  with  wax 
and  other  substances,  in  the  chlorophyll  granules  which  occur  in  all  the 
green  parts  of  plants,  and  may  be  obtained  by  exhausting  these  organs 
with  ether,  and  treating  the  residne  with  alcohol,  in  which  the  chlorophyll 
is  easily  soluble.  It  dissolves  also  in  strong  hydrochloric  add.  Its  omn- 
position  is  not  known,  but  iron  appears  to  be  an  essential  constituent. 

C  n  r  c  n  m  i  n ,  CjoH^O,,  is  the  coloring  matter  of  turmeric.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  carbon  sulphide,  and  in  cold  ben- 
zene, and  is  best  extracted  from  the  root  by  boiling  benzene.  It  forms 
orange-yellow  crystals,  and  exhibits  in  solution  a  green  fluorescence.  From 
its  brown-red  solution  in  alkalies,  it  is  precipitated  by  acids  as  a  yellow 
powder.  The  yellow  tint  of  paper  stained  with  turmeric  is  turned  brown 
by  alkalies  and  restored  by  acids. 

Euxanthic  acid,  C„H,,0,^,  occurs  as  a  magnesium  salt  in  Pitme  or 
Indian  yellow^  a  yellow  coloring  matter  of  unknown  origin  imported  from 
India  and  China.  The  euxanthic  acid  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  mass 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  exhausting  with  alcohol.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  •  ether,  and  crystallizes  in  shining  yellow  prisms. 
Kuxanthic  acid  is  resolved  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  into  a  saccharine  sub- 
sUnoe  and  euxanthone,  C^HgO^,  which  sublimes  In  yellow  needles. 
Kuxanthone  fused  with  potash  yields  first  euxanthonicacid,  CuHj^O,, 
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then  hydroquinone.  Strong  nitric  acid  concerts  it  into  trinitroresorcin, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  resoroin  heated  with  oxalic  and  Bulphurio  acid, 
appears  to  yield  eaxanthoue. 

Hematoxjlin,  Gj, Hi^O^ ,  the  coloring  matter  of  logwood,  crystallises 
with  3  mol.  U,0  in  paLe-yellow '  prisms  ;  has  a  sweetish  taste  ;  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  forming  dextro-rotatory  solutions. 
With  acetyl  cMoride,  it  forms  OmH,(C,H,0),0«. 

By  exposure  to  the  air  in  ammoniacai  solution,  it  is  converted  into  he- 
matein-ammonia,  Cj,H,i(NH4)0f,  which,  on  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, is  deposited  in  dark  violet  crystals.  Acetic  acid  added  to  the  solution 
throws  down  hematein,  Ci«H,,0«,  as  a  red-brown  precipitate,  having  a 
metallic  lustre  when  dry,  and  dissolving  in  alkalies  with  a  line  violet-blue 
color.  Sulphurous  acid  and  other  reducing  agents  reconvert  hematein 
into  hematoxylin.    The  latter,  fused  with  potash,  yields  pyrogallol. 


Alkaloids 


This  term  is  sometimes  used  as  a  general  name  for  organic  bases,  but  it 
is  more  especially  applied  to  those  which  occur  ready  formed  in  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  those  which  are  produced  by  the  destructive 
distillation  of  complex  organic  bodies.  All  these  bases,  like  the  amines 
already  described,  are  derivatives  of  ammonia,  but  their  molecular  struc- 
ture is  for  the  most  part  unknown.  Those  which  are  free  from  oxygen  are 
volatile ;  those  which  contain  that  element  are  decomposed  by  distillation. 

H05-0XII>IZBD  VOLATILB  BABBS. 

Pyridine  Bases,  CnH^-jN. — These  bases,  metamerio  with  aniline  and 
its  homolognes,  are  contained  in  coal-tar  naphtha,  and  in  the  volatile  oil 
called  Dippers  oil  ((Hewn  anitnale  Dippelii),  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
bones  and  other  animal  matters.  They  are  all  liquid  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, and  react  as  tertiary  monamines.    Their  formuln  and  boiling 

i>oints  are  as  follows  :— 

B.  r. 

Pyridine,  C5H5N,  1170 


Piooline,  C,H,N,  1330 

Lutldine,  C^H^,  154© 

CoUidine,  CgHuN,         1790 


B.  F. 


Parvoline,  C,Hi,N,  1880 

Coridine,  ^iJ^m^,  211© 

Rubidine,  C„H„N,  230O 

Viridine,  C„H,,N,  251© 


Pmdine  is  said  to  be  formed  artificially  by  heating  amyl  nitrate  with 
phosphoric  oxide  :  CjH.jNO,  —  3H,0  =  C^H^N.  When  heated  with  sodium 
it  is  converted  into  dipyridine,  C,oH,.N„  a  crysUlline  base  which  melts  at 
108O  C.  (226.40  P.),  and  sublimes  at  higher  te^uperatures  in  needle-shaped 

crystals.  ,  ,      .     ,  ,  1 

Pi'cofine  (metameric  with  aniline),  first  obtained  by  Anderson  from  coal- 
tar  naphtha,  is  a  mobile  liquid,  having  a  strong,  persistent  odor,  and  acrid, 
bitter  taste:  sp.  gr.  0.995.  It  remains  liquid  at  — 18°  C.  (0.4©  P.),  and 
volatilises  quickly  in  the  air.  It  is  strongly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  mixes 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  forms  crystalliaable  salts. 
Dippers  oil  likewise  oonUins  methylamine  and  several  of  its  homologues. 


Chinoline  Bases,  C.Hj^nN.— Three  bases  of  this  series,  vis. : 

C,plI,N  c„n„N 

ine.  tiepidiue.  Oryptldiue. 


C,HyN 
Ohlnollne 
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are  produced  by  distillation  of  quinine,  cinohonine,  and  a  few  other  natural 
alkaloids,  with  potassium  hydroxide ;  and  other  bases  isomeric  with  them, 
▼iz.,  leucoline,  C,H,N,  iridoHnB^  C^qH^N,  etc.,  are  oontained  in  coal-tar  naph- 
tha, and  distil  over  after  the  pyridine  bases  (above  200O  c.,  3920  F.)* 
They  are  oily  liquids  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  are  tertiary  amines,  yielding  ammonium-bases  when  treated 
with  ethyl  iodide  and  silver  oxide.  These  salts  are  orystalline,  and  easily 
soluble. 

Chinoline,  C,H,N,  is  a  mobile,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  boiling  at 
2380  C.  (4()0.4P  F.),  aud  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.081  at  OO.  Heated  with 
amyl  iodide,  it  forms  the  compound  (CgUf)(C,H.,)NI,  which  is  eonverttnl 
by  heating  with  potash  into  cyanine,  C^U^S'I,  a  fine  blue  dye-stuff, 
which  crystallizes  in  green  metallically  lustrous  plates,  and  dissolves  with 
blue  color  in  alcohol.  A  similar  blue  color  is  obtained  with  lepidine,  and 
a  mixture  of  the  two  has  been  used  for  dyeing  silk. 

Leuctdine,  C,H,N,  from  coal-tar  oil,  hoils  at  about  2200  c.  (4280  p.), 
aud  does  not  yield  cyanine. 

LepiHine,  from  cinchonine,  boils  at  2660.270^  C.  (510.8Q--518O  F.)  ;  the 
isomeric  base  from  coal-tar  oil  boils  at  252P-2570  C.  (485.60-494.60  F.). 


Conine,  CgH|.N,  is  contained  in  hemlock  {Conium  tRatadatwoi),  especially 
in  the  beeda,  and  is  obtained  therefrom  by  distillation  with  potash-lye.  It 
is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  having  a  pungent,  stupefying  odor,  and  is  verj 
poisonous.  Sp.  gr.  0.89.  Boiling  point  1680  C.  (334.40  p.).  u  dissolves 
easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  water,  and  forms  crystalline  deli- 
quescent salts,  which,  like  the  base  itself,  turn  brown  in  contact  with  the 
air.     With  oxidizing  agents  oonine  yields  butyric  acid. 

Conine  is  a  secondary  mouamine.     Treated  with  ethyl  iodide  it  yields 
successively  two  iodine-compounds — namely,   CgHi5(C,H5)Nl   and 
C,H|4(C,H5),NL     The  latter  is  converted  by  silver  oxide  into  a  soluble 
base. 

PoLrcLconiney  isomeric  with  conine,  is  formed  artificially  by  heating  normal 
butyric  aldehyde,  C^H^jO,  with  alcoholic  ammonia — whereby  dibuiyraldwe 
is  obtained,  having  the  composition  C,H„NO[=:2C4H^O  +  NU^— H,0]  ,— 
and  subjecting  this  base  to  dry  distillation  :  CgH^NO— H,0  a=C„U,5N.  It 
is  a  violent  poison,  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natural  base.  But 
it  is  less  soluble  in  water,  more  expansible  by  heat,  and  exhibits  somewhat 
different  reactions  witli  hydrochloric  acid,  silver  nitrate,  and  gold  chloride. 
With  ethyl  iodide  it  forms  the  iodide  of  an  ammonium-base,  convertible 
by  silver  oxide  into  a  strongly  alkaline,  bitter  syrupy  liquid  :  henoe  it  is 
a  tertiary  monamine. 

Closely  allied  to  conine  is  conhydrine,  CgH„NO,  a  crysUlline  base,  ex- 
tracted  from  hemlock  flowers.  When  distilled  with  anhydrous  pho6phori« 
acid,  it  splits  into  conine  and  one  molecule  of  water. 

Niootdne,  C,oH„N„  exists  in  the  seeds  and  leaves  of  varioua  kinds  of 
tobacco,  from  which  it  mav  be  obtained  by  extraction  with  dilute  sulphnrio 
acid,  and  distillation  of  the  concentrated  extract  with  potash-lye.  It  is  a 
colorless  oil,  having  a  density  of  1.048,  boiling  with  partial  deoomposition 
at  2500  C.  (4820  p.),  without  decomposition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  at 
150O-200O  C.  (302Q-392O  p.).  It  turns  brown  in  the  air,  has  a  very  stu- 
pefying odor,  and  is  very  poisonous.  It  is  a  monoacid  base,  forming  veiy 
soluble  salts,  which  crystallize  with  difficulty. 

A  mixture  of  nicotine  with  methyl  or  ethyl  iodide  solidifies  after  a  short 
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time  to  a  crystalline  mass,  containing  C]oUi4(CH,),N,I,,  or  CioH|4(C2Ha),NgI,, 
convertible  by  silver  oxide  into  soluble  bases. 

By  fuming  nitric  acid  or  chromic  acid  mixture  nicotine  is  oxidised  to 
nicotic  acid,  CjoHgNjO,,  which,  when  distilled  with  lime,  yields  pyri- 
dine, and  when  heated  with  bromine-water  to  12(P  C.  (24bO  F.)  is  resolved 
into  bromoform,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  pyridine. 

Sparteine,  Cj^H^iNf,  occurs  in  the  common  broom  {Spatiium  sa^parttan), 
and  is  obtained  therefrom  by  extraction  with  dilute  sulphuric  add  and 
distillation  with  potash.  It  is  a  colorless  liquid,  boiling  at  2280  C.  (442.40 
F.)  ;  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  acts  as  a  nar- 
cotic. It  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  has  the  constitution  of  a  biaoid  tertiary 
amine. 


OXTOBiriZBD   BA8B8. 


1.    Basea  related  to  the  Ureides, — Derivatives  of  Guani" 
dine. 

The   following  compounds  are  derived  from  guanidine  CH^N^s: 
HNC~(NH2)2  (p*  677),  by  the  substitution  of  acid  radicles  for  an  atom  of 
hydrogen. 

Glycocyamlne  or  Onanidaoetyllo  Acid,  CjH^NsO,,  is  formed  on 
mixiug  the  aqueous  solutions  of  glycooine  and  cyanamide  (p.  576)  : 

HN~CZ:NH  -f-  n,C(NH,)(CO,H)    »  HNIIC(NH,)(NH.CU,.C0,H); 
Oyaoainlde.  Qlycooine.  Qlycooyamiae. 

and  separates  in  granular  crystals,  soluble  in  120  parts  of  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  it  unites  with 
bases,  forming  crystalline  compounds.  Boiled  with  water  and  lead-oxide, 
or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  guanidine,  oxalic  acid  and 
carbonic  acid. 

Glyoocyamidine  or  Glyoolylguanidine,  CjIIgNsO,  related  to  glyoo* 
cyaunue  in  the  same  mauuer  hm  hydantoiu  to  hydantoic  acid  (p.  830),  is 
formed,  as  a  hvdrochloride,  by  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  glyoocyamine 
to  160O  C.  (3200  K.)  : 

OlycocyAmloe.  Olyeocyamidine. 

The  free  base  crystallizes  in  deliquescent  lamins,  having  an  alkaline  re- 
action.    Its  hydrochloride  gives  a  prtHsipitate  with  platinio  chloride. 

Creatine,  C^H^NjO,,  Methylghfcocyamine^  occurs  in  the  animal  organism, 
esperially  in  flesh  juice,  and  is  formed  artificially,  like  glycocy amine,  by 
the  union  of  cyanamide  with  methyl-glycocine  (saroosine,  p.  807)  : 


C 


y>NH  NH.CH,  j^jr 


It  may  be  prepared  by  macerating  finely-chopped  meat  in  cold  water,  boil- 
ing the  extract  to  coagulate  albumin,  precipitating  the  phosphoric  acid 
from  the  filtrate  by  baryta-water,  and  evaporating  to  the  crystallizing 
point. 
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Creatine  crystallizes  in  shining  prisms  containing  1  mol.  HgO,  whic3i 
they  give  off  at  lOOO.  It  is  neutral,  slightly  bitter,  moderattrly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  very  sparingly  in  alcohol ;  forms  crystalline  salts  containing 
one  equivalent  of  acid. 

Creatine  heated  with  acids  is  converted,  by  abstraction  of  H^O,  into 
creatinine  (in/ra).  By  boiling  with  water  it  is  resolved  into  area  and  sar- 
cosine : 

^=C<Sfc'H,).Cn..CO.H  +  H,0  =  CO(NH0.  +  \^^^^^, 

methyl-hydanto'in  being  also  formed,  and  ammonia  given  off.     Boiled  with 
mercuric  oxide,  it  yields  methylguanidine  and  oxalic  acid. 

Creatinine,  C4HfNgO,  Methylglycocyamidine,  is  an  almost  constant  con- 
stituent of  urine  (0.25  per  cent.),  and  is  formed  from  creatine  by  evapo- 
rating the  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter,  especially  in  presence  of  acids. 
It  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  mucli  more  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol 
than  creatine ;  expels  ammonia  from  its  salts  ;  and  forms  well-crystallized 
salts  with  acids.  It  unites  also  with  certain  salts,  forming,  for  example, 
the  compound  {Cfl^^fi)^ixC\^y  whicli  is  precipitated  by  zinc  chloride  from 
solutions  of  creatinine  as  a  sparingly  soluble  crystalline  powder. 

Creatinine  is  reconverted  into  creatine  by  the  action  of  bases,  and  is  re- 
solved by  boiling  with  baryta  into  anmionia  and  methyl-hydantoiu — 

<NH CO  ^NH CO 

I       +  n,0  =:  NH,  +  C0<  I 

N(CH,)— CH,  ^^  N(CH,)— CH, 

By  boiling  with  mercuric  oxide  it  is  resolved,  like  creatine,  into  methyl- 
guanidine  and  oxalic  acid. 


Nearly  related  to  the  nreides  are  also  the  bases  guanine,  sarcine,  xan- 
thine, and  carnine,  which,  like  urea,  occur  in  the  animal  organism  as 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues — and  the  two  vegetable  bases, 
th(M)bromine  and  caffeine.  The  constitution  of  tliese  bases  is  not  yet  estab- 
lished, but  their  relation  to  the  ureides  is  shown  by  their  products  of 
decomposition. 

Ouanine,  CgH^N^O,  was  first  obtained  from  gnano ;  it  has  also  been 
proved  to  exist  in  the  pancreatic  juice  of  mammalia,  and  in  the  excrement 
of  the  spider.  To  prepare  it,  guano  is  boiled  with  water  and  calcium  hv- 
drate  until  a  portion  of  the  liquid,  when  filtered,  appears  but  slightly 
colored :  the  whole  is  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  saturated  with  acetic 
acid,  whereby  the  guanine  is  precipitated,  mixed  with  uric  acid.  It  is 
purified  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitation  by  ammonia. 

Guanine  is  a  colorless,  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  and  ammonia,  soluble  in  acids  and  solution  of  potash.  It  anit<« 
with  acids  forming  crystailizable  salts,  «.  ^.,  CjHjNjO.HCl  -f-  Aq. ; 
2C5H4Nj0.H,S0,  +  2  Aq. ;  3C5HjN50.2C,H,04 ;  also  with  metallic  bases  and 
salts,  e.  ^.,  CjHjNgO.NaHO  +  2  Aq. ;  CjHjNjO.AgNO,.  By  oxidation  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of 
guanidine  and  parabanic  acid  (827). 

Xanthine,  C5H4N4O,,  is  found  in  small  quantity  in  many  animal  secre- 
tions, as  in  urine  and  blood,  in  the  liver,  and  in  certain  urinary  calculi ; 
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it  is  formed  artifldallj  bj  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  npon  guanine,  and 
of  sodium  amalgam  on  uric  acid.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  mass,  some- 
what soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  uniting  both  with  acids  and  with  bases. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  aqueous  ammonia,  and  silver-nitrate  added 
to  the  solution  throws  down  the  compound  CjH jAg,N40g  +  H,0.  This 
compound  treated  with  methyl  iodide  yields  a  body  isomeric  with  theo- 
bromine : 

CgH^g^.O,    +    2CH,I    s    2AgI    +    C,H,N,0,. 

Saroiiie  or  Bjrpozanthine,  C5U4N4O,  almost  always  accompanies  xan- 
thine in  the  animal  organism  ;  and  is  distinguished  from  xanthine  espe- 
cially by  the  sparing  solubility  of  its  hydrochloride.  It  forms  needles 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies.  From  its 
ammoniacal  solution,  silyer-nitrate  throws  down  the  compound 
C5H,Ag,N,0  +  H,0. 

Gamine*  C^UJ^fi^j  oocura  in  extract  of  meat.  It  is  pulverulent,  mode- 
rately soluble  in  hot  water,  and  forms  a  crystalline  hydrochloride. 

Theobromlno,  C^E.^Jffi^j  which  differs  in  composition  from  carnine 
by  only  1  atom  of  oxygen,  occurs  in  cacao  beans,  the  seeds  of  Theobrmna 
Cacao,  from  which  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  prepared.  To  extract  it,  the 
beans  are  boiled  with  water  ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  lead  ace- 
tate, to  remove  extraneous  matters  ;  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  and  the  residue  is  treated 
with  alcohol,  which  extracts  the  theobromine. 

Theobromine  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  having  a  bitter  taste, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in  aqueous 
ammonia.  It  has  a  neutral  reaction,  but  unites  with  acids,  forming  crys^ 
talline  salts,  which  are  decomposed  by  water.  From  the  ammoniacal 
solution  silver  nitrate  throws  down  the  compound  C^H^AgN^O,,  which,  by 
heating  to  100^  with  methyl  iodide,  is  converted  into  methyl-theobromine, 
C,H,(CHj)N40„  or  theine. 

Theine  or  CaifeineiCgHjoNfO,,  Methyl-theobrominey  occurs  in  the  leaves 
and  seeds  of  the  cottee  tree,  in  tea-leaves,  in  Paraguay  tea  (from  Jlex  jtara- 
Quayen9is)f  and  in  guarana,  the  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  Ihullinia  sorbilis. 
Theine  is  extracted  from  these  substances  by  the  process  above  described 
for  the  preparation  of  theobromine  :  it  crystallizes  on  cooling,  and  may  be 
purified  by  means  of  animal  charcoal. 

Theine  forms  tufts  of  silky  needles  containing  one  mol.  H,0,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  giving  off  their  water  of  crystal- 
lization at  1000.  It  melts  at  2250  C.  (437^  F.),  and  sublimes  without 
decomposition  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  a  weak  base,  most  of  its 
salts  being  decomposed  by  water.  The  aurochloride  and  platiuochloride, 
however,  are  more  stable,  and  form  orange-yellow  crystals. 

By  the  action  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid,  theine  is  converted,  with  evo- 
lution of  methylamine  and  cyanogen  chloride,  into  amalic  acid, 
C,«U|,N40„  which  has  the  composition  of  tetramethyl-alloxan- 
tin,  Cg(CH3)4N407.  It  forms  sparingly  soluble  crystals,  which  are 
colored  violet-blue  by  alkalies.  By  the  further  action  of  chlorine-water, 
theine  yields  cholestrophane  or  dimethylparabanic  acid, 
C(CH,),N,0,(p.  828). 

Theine  boiled  with  baryta-water,  is  resolved  into  CO,,  and  theidine 
or  oaffeidine,  C^H^N^O,  an  easily  soluble  strongly  basic  compound, 
which  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water  into  sarcosine  and 
other  products. 
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2.   Opium  BaaeM* 

Opinm,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  half-ripe  capRules  of  the  poppy 
{Pnpaver  Motunifenm),  is  a  very  oomplez  substauce,  oontaining  a  large 
number  of  bases  oombined  with  sulphuric  and  meoonio  acid.  The  be:»t 
known  of  these  bases  are  : 


Morphine,*       C„H,»NO, 
Codeine,  CjgH^iNO, 

Thebaine,  C„H„NO, 


Papaverine,  C^HgNO^ 
Narcotine,  C^jH^NO^ 
NaroeinBi  €^11^04 


Of  these,  morphine  and  narcotine  are  the  most  abundant,  the  rest  occur- 
ring in  small  quantity,  and  only  in  particular  varieties  of  opium. 

The  bases  are  obtained  by  digesting  opium  with  warm  water,  precipi- 
tating the  meoonio  acid  with  calcium  chloride,  and  leaving  the  conei-n- 
trated  filtrate  to  crystallize.  The  hydrochlorides  of  morphine  and  codeine 
then  crystallize  out  first,  and  may  be  separated  by  treating  their  aqueous 
solution  with  ammonia,  whereby  the  morphine  is  alone  precipitated,  the 
codeine  remaining  dissolved. 

The  mother-liquor  of  the  morphine  and  codeine  hydrochlorides  is  mixed 
with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  narcotine,  together  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  papaverine,  and  thebaine,  and  a  resin,  while  narceine  remains  in 
solution. 


orphine,  Ci^HnNO,  4*  H,0,  Morphia  or  Morphiwn^  is  precipitatM 

from  its  salts  as  a  white  powder,  and  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  small 
but  very  brilliant  prisms.  It  requires  at  least  500  parts  of  water  for  solo- 
tion,  tastes  slightly  bitter,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  These  eifects 
are  much  more  evident  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  It  dissolves  in  about  30 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  with  great  facility  in  dilute  acids  ;  it  is  also 
dissolved  by  excess  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  but  scarcely  by  excess  of 
ammonia.  When  heated  in  the  air,  morphine  melts,  bnrns  like  a  reain, 
and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  easily  burns  away.  Mor- 
phine in  small  doses  is  narcotic  ;  in  larger  doses,  highly  poisonous. 

Morphine  is  a  tertiary  mono-acid  base.  Its  hydrochloride,  C,,H|^03.HC1 
-{-  3II2O,  crystallizes  in  tufts  of  slender  needles  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  The  acetate^  C^HigNOg.CsU^O,,  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallizes  in  needles. 

Solutions  of  morphine  and  its  salts  are  colored  dark-blue  by  fernc  chlo- 
ride ;  its  solution  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  colored  blood-red  by  a  drop 
of  nitric  acid.  Solution  of  iodine  added  to  the  solution  of  the  hydrochlo- 
ride throws  down  the  periodide,  C^H^NOsI^.  Morphine  heated  with  pot- 
ash-lye gives  off  methylamine. 

Apomorphine,  C^H^NO,,  a  compound  containing  1H,0  leas  than 
morpliine,  is  formed  when  morphine  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  separates  as  a  white  powder,  which  turns  green  on 
contact  with  the  air.  It  differs  from  morphine  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether,  and  chloroform,  and  in  its  physiological  action,  which  is  not  nar- 
cotic, but  emetic. 

Codeine,  CnH^NOj  =  C„H,«(CHj)NOs,  MfihjfUmorphine.'^'T\x\%  base, 
obtainiKl  from  opium  as  above  descrilK^d,  crystallizes  from  ether  in  largo 
rhombic  prisms  melting  at  120^  C.  (2480  F.).  It  is  more  soluble  in  wal^r 
than  the  other  opium  biases  ;   potash  precipitates  it  from  the  solutions  of 

*  It  Is  conrenii^nt  to  deBirnnte  onrKnIc  hAses  by  nnmes  ending  in  <««;  neutnd 
■ubstanoes  by  oAmes  ending  in  in;  t  y.,  gtlatin^  olMimin,  ciMeifi. 
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its  salts.  Heated  with  strong  soda-lime  it  giyes  off  methylamine  and 
trlmethjrlamine.  Heated  with  strong  hjdrochlorio  add  to  140O-150O  C. 
C284P-302Q  F.)»  it  is  resolved  into  methjl  chloride  and  apomorphine : 

C«H„NO,    +    HCl    =    CHjCl    +    H,0    +    C„H„NO,. 

Codeine  is  also  a  tertiary  monamine,  forming  with  ethyl  iodide  a  crys- 
talline iodide,  C|  Hg(CjH5)N0,.I,  oonyerted  by  silver  oxide  into  an  alka- 
line base. 

Narootlne,  C^H^NO^. — ^The  marCf  or  insoluble  portion  of  opium, 
contains  much  narcotine,  which  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  with  dilute 
acetic  acid.  From  the  filtered  solution  the  narootine  is  precipitated  by 
ammonia,  and  afterwards  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  filtra- 
tion through  animal  charcoal.  Narootine  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless, 
brilliant  prisms,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  Its  basic  powers  are  very 
feeble ;  it  is  destitute  of  alkaline  reaction,  and  although  freely  soluble  in 
acids,  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  form  crystallizable  salts. 

Narootine,  treated  with  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  manga- 
nese dioxide,  or  a  hot  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  yields  opianic  acid  (p. 
951),  together  with  basic  products. 

Cotarnine,  CjjHijNOj,  is  contained  in  the  mother-liquor  from  which 
opianic  acid  has  crystallized  ;  it  forms  a  yellow  crystalline  mass,  very 
soluble,  of  bitter  taste,  and  feebly  alkaline  reaction.  Its  hydrochloride  is 
a  well-defined  salt. 

Cotarnine,  gently  heated  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  is  converted  into 
methylamine  nitrate,  and  cotamic  cuid^  a  bibasio  acid  containing  CiiH|,Og : 

C„HuNO,    +     2H,0    +     HNO,    =    CH5N.HNO,    +     Cu^n%  - 

Thebaine,  Ci^HgNOg,  Papaverine,  C^H^NOf,  and Narceiney  CjsHiqNO,, 
are  also  contained  in  opium  in  small  quantity.  Thebaine  forms  silvery 
scales,  melting  at  193C>  C.  (379.4P  F.)  ;  insoluble  in  water,  potash,  and 
ammonia.     Papaverine  melts  at  1410-1450  C.  (285.8C^2930  F.). 

The  following  bases  are  also  found  in  opium,  at  least  occasionally  ;  coda- 
mincj  Cj^H^NO,,  lanthopine,  CjjH^NO^,  lavuianim,  ^to^ss^^st  meconidine, 
CjiH^NO^,  opianine  and  porphyroxme,  but  they  are  of  small  importance, 
and  comparatively  little  is  known  respecting  them.* 


3.    Cinchona  Bases, 


The  barks  of  the  various  species  of  cinchona  contain  a  numl>cr  of  alka- 
loids, associated  with  quinic  acid  and  cinchona-tannin.  The  best  known 
of  these  bases  are : 

Quinine,      C^oHjiNjO,.  I  Cinchonine,      CjqHj^N^O. 

Quinidine,  C^n^iifii'  I  Cinohonidine,  CjoH^N,0. 

Quinine  is  found  chiefly  in  yellow  cinchona-bark  (from  China  regia)  ;  cin- 
chonine in  the  gray  bark  (from  China  Huanoco), 

The  bases  are  extracted  by  digesting  the  pulverized  bark  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, or  magnesia.     The  precipitate,  consisting  of  quinine,  cinchonine, 

•  See  HeiiBe,  Ann.  Oh.   Pharm.,  cllil.  71 ;  Omelin»8  Handbook,  xviil.  192, 1OT» 
100,  202,  210;  WattB's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  Supplement,  p.  883. 
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and  a  few  other  sabstances,  is  boiled  with  alcoholi  and  the  solution  ia 
saturated  with  salphurio  aoid,  and  evaporated.  On  txwliug,  it  first  de- 
posits sulphate  of  quinine,  and  afterwards  the  cinchouine  salt.  The  free 
bases  are  easily  separated  hy  ether,  which  dissolvee  only  the  quinine. 
Quinidine  and  cinchonidine  are  found  in  the  last  mother-liquora  of  the 
sulphuric  aoid  solution. 

Cinohonlae  orystallizeR  in  small,  brilliant,  transparent,  four -Aided 
prisms.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  readily  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  has  but  little  taste,  although  its  salts  are  excessively  iHtter. 
It  is  a  powerful  base,  neutralizing  acids  completely,  and  forming  a  series 
of  crystallizable  salts.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarization  strongly  to  the 
right. 

Qnlnlne  much  resembles  einchonine  ;  but  does  not  crystallize  so  well ; 
it  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  :  tastes  intensely  bitter ;  turns  the  plane 
of  polarization  strongly  to  the  left. 

Quinine  sulphate  is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale  for  medicinal  use ; 
it  crystallizes  in  small  white  needles,  which  give  a  neutral  solution.  It 
contains  2C^H,4N,0,.S04H,  -|-  7Aq.  Its  solubility  is  much  increased  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  acid  salt,  CJi^'S fi,. 
SO^Hg  -{•  7Aq.,  is  formed.  Solutions  of  quinine  sulphate  exhibit  a  splendid 
blue  fluorescence.  On  adding  to  the  solution  of  a  quinine  salt,  first  ohlo- 
rine-water  and  then  ammonia,  a  fine  green  color  is  produced.  Iodine 
added  to  a  solution  of  quinine  sulphate,  forms  a  crystalline  substance  of  a 
brilliant  emerald  color,  which  appears  to  have  the  oomposition  ^C^H^^fi^. 
SH^SO^.If  4"  3Aq.  This  compound,  called  Herapathite^  after  its  disooverer, 
possesses  the  optical  properties  of  tourmaline. 

Cinchonine  and  quinine  yield  with  methyl  iodide,  the  compounds 
C„H,4(CHs)N20I  and  CjoH^(CH,)N,0,I,  which  are  converted  by  silver 
oxide  into  soluble  bases  analogous  to  tetrethyl-ammoninm  hydroxide: 
they  are  therefore  tertiary  amines. 

Quinidine  and  Cinchonidine,  isomeric  respectively  with  quinine  and  ein- 
chonine, are  obtained  from  commercial  quinoidine,  a  resinous  product 
contained  in  the  mother-liquors  of  the  quinine  preparation. 

Quinidine  (or  Cinchinine)  crystallizes  in  large  prisms  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  Its  salts  are  more  soluble  than 
those  of  quinine.  The  solutions  are  strongly  dextrogyrate.  With  chlo- 
rine-water and  ammonia  quinidine  reacts  like  quinine. 

Cinchonidine,  occurring  also  in  the  bark  of  China  Bogota^  ia  very 
much  like  cinchonine.     Its  solutions  are  strongly  levogyrate. 

The  acid  sulphates  of  these  four  bases,  heated  first  to  lOQO,  to  expel  water 
of  crystallization,  and  then  to  about  135^  C.  (2750  F.)y  are  converted  into 
the  sulphates  of  two  amorphous  bases,  quinicine  and  oinchoni- 
cine,  isomeric  with  quinine  and  cinchonine  respectively,  quinicine, 
C^H^NiO,,  being  formed  from  quinine  and  quinidine,  cinchonicine, 
C^Hs^NfO,  from  cinchonine  and  cinchonidine.  The  solutions  of  both  of 
these  bases  are  feebly  dextrogyrate. 

All  the  four  bases,  when  distilled  with  caustic  potash,  yield  bases  of  the 
ohinoUne  series  (p.  1004). 
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4.  Strychnos  Bases. 

Stryohnine,  CfiUJ^fit,  and  Bmcine,  C^^^^fi^y  also  called  Strydmia 
and  Brucia,  are  oontained,  together  with  several  still  imperfectlj  known 
bases,  in  Ntix  vomica,  in  St.  Ignatius  bean,  and  in  /aUe  Angostura  bark.  To 
prepare  them,  nuz  yomica  seeds  are  boiled  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until 
tliey  become  soft :  thej  are  then  crushed,  and  the  expressed  liquid  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  calcium  hydrate,  which  throws  down  the  alkaloids.  The 
precipitate  is  boiled  in  spirits  of  wine  of  sp.  gr.  0.850,  and  filtered  hot. 
Strychnine  and  brucine  are  then  deposited  together  in  a  colored  and  im- 
pure state,  and  may  be  separated  by  cold  alcohol,  in  which  the  latter  dis- 
solves readily. 

Pure  strychnine  crystallizes  under  favorable  circumstances  in  small  but 
exceedingly  brilliant  octohedral  crystals,  which  are  transparent  and  color- 
lesss.  It  has  a  very  bitter,  somewhat  metallic  taste  (1  part  in  1,000, 000, 0(»0 
parts  of  water  is  still  perceptible),  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  fear- 
fully poisonous.  It  dissolves  in  liot  and  somewhat  dilute  spirit,  but  not 
in  absolute  alcohol,  ether,  or  solution  of  caustic  alkali.  This  alkaloid  may 
be  readily  identified  by  moistening  a  crystal  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  abiding  to  the  liquid  a  crystal  of  potassium  dichromate,  when  a 
deep  violet  tint  is  produced,  which  disappears  aftor  some  time. 

Strychnine  forms  neutral  crystalline  salts,  containing  one  equivalent  of 
acid.  The  nitrate,  CjjH^NjOj.NOjH,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  Potassium  thiocyanate  added  to  the  solutions  throws  down  crys« 
talline  thiocyanate  of  strychnine. 

Brucine,  C^B^^fi^,  crystallizes  in  efilorescent  prisms  or  tables  con- 
taining 4H,0,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether ; 
also  very  poisonous.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  colors  the  solutions  red,  and 
on  adding  stannous  chloride  to  the  red  liquid,  a  violet  precipitate  is  formed. 
Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  brucine  with  reddish  color. 


5.    Bases  ft  om  various  Plants. 

Veratrine  or  Veratrla,  Cj^HjjNjOg,  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Vera- 
truM  HabadiUa,  and  fi'om  the  root  of  V.  album.  In  the  pure  state  it  is  a 
white  or  yellowish-white  powder,  which  has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  is  very 
poisonous,  and  in  small  quantities  occasions  violent  sneezing.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  acids  :  the 
solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Jervine,  CjQH^gNjO,,  occurring  together  with  veratrine,  in  the  root  of 
Veratrum  albums  forms  small  prisms  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  salts  are  slightly 
soluble  in  water. 

Piperlne,  C„H|gNO„  occurs  in  Piper  niger  and  other  kinds  of  pepper, 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  alcohol.  It  crystallizes  in  four-sided 
prisms,  melting  at  lOOO,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in 
water;  dissolves  with  dark-red  color  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Heated 
with  soda-lime  it  gives  off  piperidine,  and  by  boiling  with  alcoholio 
potash,  it  is  resolved  into  piperidine  and  piperic  acid  (p.  947) : 

C„Hi,N08    +    H,0    «    C,,HioO,    +     C^H^iN. 

Piperidine,  C5H„N=  CsHjoNH,  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  106OC.  (222.80 
F.),  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 
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and  forms  neutral  orystalline  salts  with  1  eq.  of  acid.  It  is  a  seooodary 
amine,  one  of  its  hydrogen-atoms  being  replaceable  by  acid  and  alooholic* 
radicles.  Methyl-piperidine,  C^HjqN.CH,,  and  ethyl-piperidine,  (\U|0.N.C,U|, 
are  colorless  liquids,  the  former  boiling  at  1180C.  (244.40  F.),  the  latter 
at  280  C.  (82.40  F.).  Benioyl-piperidine,  CjHi^N.C^HjO,  is  crystalline. 
Piperine  is  a  similar  derivatiye  containing  the  radicle  of  piperic  acid, 
CjHjQ.  N .  CjjHjO,. 

Atropine  or  Datnrine,  Cj^H^NO,,  ooonrring  in  the  deadly  nightshade 
(^Atropa  lidladanna)  and  in  the  thorn  apple  (^Datura  Stnmumittm)^  crystal- 
lizes in  thin  prisms,  melting  at  90O  C.  (194P  F.).  It  is  bitter,  very  jwison- 
ous,  and  in  small  quantity  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  By  heating 
with  baryta-water  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  tropic  acid  (p. 
941)  and  tropine: 

Tropine  isa  strong  mono-acid  base,  crystallizing  from  ether  in  tables, 
melting  at  61o  C.  (141.80  F.). 

Sinapine,  CigHjjNOj,  occurs  in  white  mustard  seed  in  the  form  of  thio- 
cyanate,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  alcohol.  The  base,  separated 
from  the  thiocyanate  or  other  salt  by  alkalies,  remains  dissolved,  and 
decomposes  on  evaporation.  By  boiling  the  salts  with  alkalies,  the  sina- 
pine is  resolved  into  choline  (p.  673)  and  sinapic  acid,  CuH|,0,: 

CmHjjNOb    +    2H,0    =    CjHjjNOj    +    CuHuO,. 

Sinapic  acid  is  bibasio,  and  crystallizes  in  thin  prisms,  soluble  In  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol. 

There  are  numerous  other  alkaloids,  more  or  less  known,  occurring  in 
plants  ;  the  following  short  notice  of  a  few  of  them  must  suffice  : — 

Hyoscyamne, — A  white,  crystallizable  substance,  from  Hyoscyamus  mger; 
it  occurs  likewise  in  Datura  Stramonium. 

Solaniney  C^JH.^{SO^^{?) . — A  pearly,  crystalline  substance,  from  yarioos 
solanaoeous  plants  ;  resolved  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  glucose  and 
solanidine  :   C^jH^NOn  +  3H,0  =  3C,H„0e  -h  C»H<,NO  . 

Aconitinef  GsoU^^NO,. — A  crystalline,  very  poisonous  alkaloid,  from  Joo- 
nitwn  Napellus, 

Delphinine. — A  yellowish,  ftisible  substance,  from  the  seeds  of  Deipkinwrn 
Staphuagria, 

Emetine. — A  white  and  nearly  tasteless  powder,  from  ipecacuanha  root. 

Curarine. — ^The  arrow-poison  of  Central  America. 


Feotons  Substances. 


The  pulp  of  fleshy  fruits  in  the  unripe  state,  also  of  fleshy  roots  and 
other  vegetable  organs,  contains  a  substance  called  peotose,  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  under  the  influence  of  acids  and  other  reagents,  is 
transformed  into  a  soluble  substance  pectin,  identical  with  that  which 
exists  in  ripe  fruits  and  imparts  to  their  juice  the  property  of  gelatinizing 
when  boiled. 

Pectin  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  pulp  of  carrots  or  turnips  with  a 
slightly  acid  liquid— or  better,  from  the  juice  of  rii)e  pears,  by  precipitat- 
ing the  lime  with  oxalic  acid,  then  the  albuminous  substances  with  tannic 
acid,  and  adding  alcohol,  whereupon  the  pectin  separates  in  long  threads 
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or  as  a  jelly.  When  dry  it  forms  an  amorphouSi  tasteless  mass,  8ol*ible 
in  water,  and  precipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol  or  by  basic  acetate  of  lead. 
On  boiling  the  aqueous  solution,  the  pectin  is  converted  into  parapectiu, 
which,  as  well  as  pectin  itself,  is  converted  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids, 
into  metapectin,  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  is  precipitated  by 
barium  chloride.  These  three  substances  are  said  to  be  isomeric,  and  re- 
presented by  the  empirical  formula,  C^HjO,. 

According  to  Fr^my,  all  vegetable  tissues  which  contain  pectose  contain 
also  a  ferment  called  p  e  c  t  a  s  e ,  similar  in  its  mode  of  action  to  diastase 
and  emulsin.  It  is  an  amorphous  substenoe,  which  may  be  precipitated 
by  alcohol  from  fresh  carrot-juice.  Under  the  influence  of  this  ferment — 
or  of  dilute  caustic  alkalies  at  3(P — ^pectin  is  transformed  into  pectosio 
acid,  C3,H4o028.3H,0,  and  afterwards  into  peotio  acid,  CieHigO,,. 
2H3O,  which,  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  is  converted  into  para- 
peotio  acid,  C,4EIgo0^.2HgO.  The  final  product  of  the  transformation 
of  pectous  substances  is  metapectic  acid,  CgHio07.2H,0,  which  reduces 
alkaline  copper  solutions,  and  is  resolved  by  alkalies  into  formic  and  pro- 
tocatechuio  acids.  The  oomi>osition  of  all  these  bodies  is,  however,  very 
uncertain. 


Bile  Constitaents. 


1.  Biliary  Acn>B.«-Bile,  the  fluid  secretion  of  the  liver,  contains — ^in 
addition  to  fats,  mucous  substances,  proteids,  urea,  and  choline — the 
sodium  salts  of  two  peculiar  acids,  called  glycooholio  and  tauro- 
cholic;  also  certain  coloring  matters,  and  an  aromatic  aloohol  called 
oholesterin,  already  described  (p.  914). 

Olyooohollo  Aoid,  CigH^sNOg. — ^When  fresh  ox-bile  perfectly  dried  is 
exhausted  with  cold  absolute  alcohol,  and  mixed  after  filtration  with  ether, 
it  first  deposits  a  brownish,  tough,  resinous  mass,  and  after  some  time, 
stellate  crystals,  consisting  of  the  glycocholates  and  taurocholates  of 
sodium  and  potassium.  On  dissolving  these  salts  in  water  and  adding 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  glyoooholic  acid  separates  after  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  crystalline  state,  while  taurocholic  acid  remains  dissolved. 

Glycocholic  acid  crystallizes  in  white  slender  needles,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  easily  in  alcohol.  It  has  a  faint  acid  reaction  and  bitter-sweet 
taste.  It  is  monobasic ;  its  alkali-salts  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
have  a  very  sweet  taste.  On  adding  to  glycocholic  acid  a  solution  of  sugar 
and  then  strong  sulphuric  acid,  a  purple-red  coloration  is  produced  (Pet- 
tenkofer's  bile-reaction). 

Olycooholio  acid  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  alkalies  into  glycocine  and 
oh  olio  acid,  C^^U^o^s: 

C^H«NO,    +    H,0    =    C,H,(NH,)0,    +     C,J{,fi,, 

Cholic  acid  crystallizes  in  shining  quadratic  octohedrons  containing  2J  mol. 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Glycocholic  acid  is  also  resolved  into  glj-cocine  and  cholic  acid  by  boiling 
with  acids,  but  the  cholic  acid  is  then  converted,  by  abstraction  of  water, 
into  dyslysin,  C24Hj„03,  an  amorphous  substance  which  is  reconverted 
into  cholic  acid  by  boiling  with  alcoholic  potash. 

TauroohoUo   Acid,   C^H^jNSO^,  may  be  precipitated  by  basic  lead 
acetate,  after  the  glycocholic  acid,  mucus,  and  coloring  matters  have  been 
removed   by  the  neutral  acetate.     It  forms  slender  needles,  having  a 
86  * 
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Bweetish-bitter  taste,  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  boil* 
lug  with  water  it  is  resolved  into  cholic  acid  and  taurine  (p.  633)  : 

Cj^H^NSO^    +     H,0    =    C^H^Oj    +    C,H^(NH,).SO,H , 

the  oholio  acid  being,  however,  for  the  most  part  converted  by  dehydra- 
tion into  dyslysin.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  putrefac- 
tion of  bile. 

Pig's  bile  contains  two  acids  analogous  to  the  above,  viz.,  hyoglyco- 
cholic  acid,  C^fl^aNOg,  and  hyotaurocholic  acid,  C^H^NSO,, 
which  are  resolved  oy  boiling  with  acids  into  hyocholicacid,  C^H^^, 
and  glycocine  or  taurine  respectively. 

Goose-bile  contains  a  similar  add,  C^H^^NSO^,  called  chenotauro- 
cholio  acid,  which  is  resolved  by  adkalies  into  taurin  and  chenocholio 
acid,  CgfH^Of. 

Lithofeilio  acid,  C^Hj^Of,  an  acid  nearly  related  to  the  biliary 
acids,  occurs,  together  with  ellagic  acid,  in  Oriental  bezoar-stones  (p. 
948).  It  may  be  extracted  by  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallizes  in  short  prisma, 
melting  at  204P  C.  (399.2^  p.);  gives,  with  sugar-solution  and  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  purple-red  color,  similar  to  that  produced  with  glyoodiolio 
acid. 

Bile  Pigments. — Bt7in(6tn,  Cj^HigNsO,,  the  principal  coloring  matter  of 
the  bile,  forms  dark-red  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  easily  in  chloroform  and  carbon  sulphide.  It  dissolves 
in  alkalies,  forming  a  yellowish-red  solution,  which,  when  agitated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  yields  a  green  precipitate  of  biliverdm,  C|,H^,0|. 
Bilifuscin,  (^10^10^2^41  ^^  ^  dark-green  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  chloro- 
form, easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

On  heating  an  alkaline  solution  of  these  bile-pigments  with  nitric  add, 
a  green  color  is  produced,  changing  to  blue,  violet,  red,  and  ultimately  to 
yellow.    This  reaction  serves  for  the  detection  of  bile. 


GelatinoQB  Substances. 


The  bone-cartilages,  tendons,  connective  tispue,  and  skin  of  the  animal 
body  dissolve,  for  the  most  part,  when  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  water, 
yielding  a  solution  which  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  transparent  tremulous 
mass  called  gelatin  or  glutin;  the  non-hardening  cartilages  yield  a 
similar  substance,  called  chondrin. 

These  substances  contain  in  100  parts : 


C 

H 

N 

0 

Gelatin 

.     50.0 

6.6 

18.3 

25.1 

Chondrin     . 

.    49.1 

7.1 

14.4 

29.4 

Their  molecular  weights  and  structural  formuls  are  unknown. 

Gelatin,  Bone-gelatin,  or  Olntin,  predpitated  from  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion by  alcohol,  forms  a  colorless,  transparent  mass,  without  taste  or  smell. 
It  swells  up  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves,  on  boiling,  to  a  viscid  liquid, 
which  solidifies  to  a  jelly  on  cooling.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  a  small 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  or,  by  the  addition  of  concentrated  acetic  add,  the 
solution  loses  the  property  of  gelatinizing.  The  aqueous  solution  turns 
the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left.  It  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  mer- 
curic chloride,  mercuric  nitrate,  and  mercurous  nitrate,  but  not  by  alum. 
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OT  bj  lead  acetate,  either  nentral  or  basic.  Tannic  acid  throws  down, 
even  from  very  dilate  solutions  of  gelatin,  a  tough  yellowish  precipitate, 
oonsisting  of  a  compound  of  the  two  bodies.  The  tissues  which  jield 
gelatin  likewise  unite  with  tannic  acid,  and  withdraw  it  completely  from 
its  solutions,  forming  leather. 

Gelatin  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid  or  with  alkalies  yields  leucine  and 
glycocine,  together  with  other  products  of  unknown  constitution.  By 
destructive  distillation  it  yields  several  amines  belonging  to  the  fatty  and 
pyridine  series.  By  oxidation  with  MnO,  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  with 
chromic  add,  it  yields  the  same  products  as  the  proteids. 

Isinglau  is  a  very  pure  gelatin  obtained  from  the  dried  swimming  bladder 
of  the  sturgeon :  it  dissolves  in  water  merely  warm.  Size  is  an  impure 
gelatin,  prepared  from  the  clippings  of  hides  and  similar  matters.  Glue 
is  the  same  substance  dried  by  exposing  it  in  thin  slices  on  nettings  to  a 
current  of  air. 

Chondrin,  obtained  from  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  and  joints,  is  very 
much  like  gelatin,  but  differs  from  it  in  being  precipitated  from  its  aque- 
ous solution  by  acetic  acid,  alum,  lead  acetate,  and  other  metallic  salts, 
but  not  by  mercuric  chloride.  Its  products  of  decomposition  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  same  as  those  of  gelatin  ;  with  sulphuric  acid,  however,  it 
yields  no  glycocine,  but  only  leucine.  When  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid  it  yields  glucose. 

• 

Silk-gelatin  or  Sericin,  CijH^N^Og,  is  extracted  from  silk  by  boiling 
with  water,  and  precipitated  by  alcohol  as  an  amorphous  powder.  It 
swells  up  in  water,  dissolves  on  boiling,  and  solidifies  to  a  jelly  ;  is  preci- 
pitated by  potassium  ferrocyanide,  basic  lead  acetate,  and  several  other 
metallic  salts.  By  boiling  with  sulphuric  acid  it  yields  leucine,  tyrosine, 
and  amidogly eerie  acid  or  serine  (p.  785). 

Fibroin,  CjjHqNsOq,  the  chief  constituent  of  silk  (about  66  per  cent.), 
is  obtained  by  repeatedly  digesting  silk  with  water  at  130O  C.  (266^  F.), 
and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol  and  ether :  it  then  remains  as  a 
white  shining  mass.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  in  alkalies, 
and  is  precipitated  on  saturating  the  solutions.  When  boiled  with  sul- 
phuric acid  it  yields  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  glycocine. 


Proteids  or  Albnminoide. 

These  substances  form  the  chief  part  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the 
blood,  muscles,  nerves,  glands,  and  other  organs  of  animals ;  they  occur 
also  in  small  quantities  in  almost  every  part  of  vegetables,  and  in  larger 
quantities  in  the  seeds.  They  are  formed  exclusively  in  plants,  and 
undergo  but  little  alteration  when  consumed  as  food  and  assimilated  by 
animals. 

The  several  bodies  of  this  class  resemble  one  another  closely  in  their 
properties,  and  more  especially  in  their  percentage  composition,  which  is 
comprised  between  the  following  limits  : 

Carbon 52,7  to  54.5 

Hydrogen 6.9  "  7.3 

Nitrogen 15.4  "  16.5 

Oxygen 20.9  **  23.5 

Sulphur 0.8  "  1.6 
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Thene  nnmben  maj  be  approximately  repreeented  by  the  empirical 
formula  C^B.ii^'Sjfi^,    The  proteids  also  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphorus,  bat  apparently  only  meohanically  mixed  with  them  as  caldum 
phosphate.     Their  molecular  weights  and  constitution  are  not  yet  known ; 
but  recent  investigations  have  thrown  some  light  on  the  question,  and  in- 
dicate at  least  the  direction  in  which  its  solution  is  to  be  sought.     Ac- 
cording to  Hlasiwetz  and  Uabermann,  all  proteids,  when  boiled  with  dilate 
sulphuric  acid,  or  better,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
stannous  chloride,  are  resoWed  exactly  into  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  add 
(p.  788),  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  ammonia,  and  may,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  formed  by  the  combination  of  these  substances,  with  elimination  of 
water.     Schfltzenberger,  by  heating  proteids  with  baryta-water  to  150O 
(whereby  ^  of  the  nitrogen  was  evolved  as  ammonia),  obtained  essentially 
the  same  products  of  decomposition,  and  likewise  intermediate  products 
resulting  from  a  less  complete  decomposition.    The  relative  quantities  of 
ammonia  and  carbon  dioxide  corresponded  exactly  with  those  which  are 
evolved  in  the  resolution  of  urea  into  2NH,  and  CO,.     This  result  tends  to 
show  that  albumin  is  a  complex  ureide,  containing  one-fifth  of  its  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  urea. 
Proteids  are  precipitated  from  solution :   1.   By  excess  of  mineral  acids. 

2.  By  potassium  ferrooyanide  with  acetic  add  or  a  little  hydrochloric  acid. 

3.  By  acetic  acid,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  concentrated  solutions 
of  neutral  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  gum  arabic,  or  dextrin. 

4.  When  boiled  with  mercuric  nitrate  (Millon's  reagent),*  they  all  give  a 
deposit  which  turns  red  after  a  while,  the  supernatant  liquors  also  becom- 
ing red.     They  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  more  or  less  to  the  left. 

Proteids  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  following  classes : 
Class  I.  Albitmins.  — Soluble  in  water. 

1.  Bernm  Albnmln  is  the  most  abundant  albuminous  substance  in 
animal  bodies.  It  can  be  obtained  tolerably  pure  from  blood-serum  by 
precipitation  with  lead  acetate,  washing  with  water,  suspending  the  pre- 
cipitated lead-compound  in  water,  and  decomposing  it  with  carbonic  acid ; 
then  by  filtration  a  very  cloudy  solution  of  albumin  is  obtained. 

Sorum  albumin  forms  a  yellow  elastic  transparent  substance,  which  when 
perfectly  dry  can  be  heated  to  lOOO  without  change.  It  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  precipi table  by  alcohol ;  long-continued  abtion  of  alcohol  changes  it 
into  coagulated  albumin.  Its  specific  rotation  is  — 560  for  yellow  light 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  carbonic,  acetic,  tartaric,  or  phosphoric  acid,  or 
by  other  mineral  acids,  when  very  dilute,  and  added  in  small  quantity; 
largo  quantities  of  acid  precipitate  it  immediately ;  nitric  acid  acts  most 
strongly. 

2.  Egg  Albnmln  differs  from  serum  albumin  by  gradually  giving  a 
precipitate  when  agitated  with  ether ;  oil  of  turpentine  also  coagulates  it* 
Serum  albumin  dissolves  easily  in  strong  nitric  acid,  whilst  egg  albumin 
is  nearly  insoluble  therein.  The  specific  rotation  of  egg  albumin  is  -»35.50 
for  yellow  light. 

The  so-called  viteUin  contained  in  solution  in  the  yolk  of  egg  is  a  mixture 
of  albumin  and  casein. 

*  Prepared  by  f^ently  warming  mercury  with  an  equal  quantity  of  strong  nltrlo 
acid  till  It  is  dlBSolved,  then  diluting  the  liquid  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
leaving  tue  precipitate  to  settle.  The  cle.kr  supernatant  liquid  U  M1Uoix*b  re- 
agent. 
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3.  Plant  Albamin  occurs  in  nearly  all  v^etable  juices,  especially  in 
potatoes  and  in  wlieat-flour.  It  coagulates  by  heat,  and  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  egg  albumin. 

Class  II.  aLOBULiws. — Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  very  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies,  soluble  in  dilute  (1  per  cent.)  solutions  of  sodium  chlo- 
ride and  other  neutral  salts.  * 

1.  MyoaizL—Tiiis  substance  was  first  separated  by  Kfihne  from  other 
albuminous  matters  occurring  in  the  protoplasma  or  contractile  muscular 
substance  that  causes  the  rigor  mortis.  To  prepare  it,  well  cut-up  flesh  is 
carefully  washed  with  water,  and  the  mass  is  then  placed  in  a  mixture  of 
one  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  to  two  volumes  of 
water  ;  these  are  continually  rubbed  together  and  filtered  through  linen ; 
the  slimy  filtrate  is  allowed  to  drop  into  a  large  quantity  of  distilled  water. 
The  myosin  is  redissolved  in  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  reprecipitated 
by  much  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  solution  of  common 
salt  under  lOO  C.  (50O  F.),  soluble  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
in  this  solution  it  passes  by  degrees  into  acid  albumin  or  syntonin ;  in 
dilute  alkali,  myosin,  like  other  albuminous  matters,  is  soluble,  being 
changed  into  albuminate.  By  heat  it  is  changed  into  coagulated  albumin. 
It  is  also  coagulated  by  alcohol. 

2.  Qlobnlin  {Boaraglchulin,  Ih,raglobin). — ^When  f^esh  blood -serum  is 
diluted  tenfold  with  water,  and  a  brisk  stream  of  carbonic  acid  passed 
through  it,  a  fine  granular  precipitate  is  formed,  which  may  be  separated 
by  deoantation  and  filtration,  and  washed  with  water.  The  same  substance 
may  be  prepared  by  saturating  blood-serum  with  sodium  chloride  (or  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  etc.),  as  in  the  case  of  myosin.  A  certain  amount  of 
the  salt  always  clings  to  the  precipitate. 

Globulin  is  exceedingly  soluble  in  dilute  saline  solutions  (from  which  it 
may  be  precipitated  unchanged  by  carbonic  acid  gas  or  exceedingly  dilute 
acids).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  when  the  water  is  saturated 
with  oxygen,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid. 

In  excessively  dilute  alkalies  globulin  dissolves  without  alteration  ;  in 
solutions  containing  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  alkali,  it  dissolves  as  albu- 
minate. By  dilute  acids,  however  feeble,  it  is  changed  in  solution  into 
acid  albumin.  Suspended  in  water  and  heated  to  70^  C.  (1580  F.),  it 
enters  into  the  insoluble  or  coagulated  state. 

Globulin  is  present,  not  only  in  serum  of  blood,  but  also  in  aqueous 
humor,  in  the  juice  of  the  cornea,  connective  tissue,  etc.  Derived  from 
the  first  of  these  sources,  globulin  is  fibrinoplastio,  t. e.,  it  has  the 
power  of  acting  in  concert  with  certain  fluids  (fibrinogenous)  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  rise  to  fibrin  (p.  1019).  The  crystalline  lens  contafns  a 
substance  which  is  not  flbrinoplastic,  but  in  many  other  respects  closely 
resembles  the  globulin  just  described. 

3.  Fibrinogen. — ^When  hydrocele  fluid,  pericardial  fluid,  or  any  other 
fluid  capable  of  giving  a  clot  with  blood-serum  or  paraglobulin,  is  treated 
by  the  method  adopted  for  globulin,  a  similar  substance  is  produced  which 
resembles  globulin  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  carbonic  acid  precipi- 
tate is  more  difficult  to  obtain  and  more  flaky,  and  that  the  substance  is 
more  readily  thrown  down  from  the  liquids  in  wluch  it  is  formed,  by  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  ;  also  by  the  fact  that  it  is  flbrinogenous,  t.  e., 
produces  fibrin  when  mixed  with  fibrinoplastio  globulin. 

Glass  III.  Dbbivbd  ALBumifs . — Insoluble  in  water,  and  in  solu- 
tions of  sodium  chloride  ;  soluble  in  dilute  acids  and  alkalies. . 
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1.  Aoid-albamin. — If  a  small  qnantitj  of  dilate  acid  (hydrochloric  or 
aoetic)  be  added  to  serum-  or  egg-albamin,  no  precipitation  or  coagulation 
takes  place,  and  on  gradually  raising  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  to 
70O  C.  (15bO  F.),  it  will  be  found  that  coagulation  at  that  or  at  a  higher 
temperature  has  been  entirely  prevented.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
fluen<^  of  the  fluid  on  polarized  light  has  been  altered.  The  rotation  to 
the  len  has  become  increased  to  720. 

On  carefully  neutralizing  the  cooled  mixture,  the  whole  of  the  proteid 
matter  is  thrown  down  as  a  white,  flocculent,  frequently  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate. The  action  of  the  acid  has  converted  the  albumin  soluble  in. 
water  into  a  substance  insoluble  in  water.  The  precipitate  is  very  readily 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali  used  for  neutralization,  may  be  reprecipitated 
by  again  neutralizing  with  an  acid,  again  redissolved  by  excess,  and  so 
on.  It  is  also  soluble  in  dilute  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates.  It  is 
insoluble  in  sodium  chloride  solution,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  ite 
solutions  by  the  addition  of  that  salt.  Suspended  in  water  and  heattHi 
to  70O  C.  (1580  F.),  it  enters  into  the  coagulated  or  insoluble  condition. 

All  the  globulins  of  Class  II.  are  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acid?  ;  but  by 
the  act  of  solution  they  are  at  once  conyerted  into  acid-albumin,  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  neutralization  being  no  longer  soluble  in  neutral  saline 
solutions. 

2.  Alkali-albumin  or  Albnminate.  Casein. — ^When  albaminous 
Bubstauues,  egg-  or  serum-albumin,  for  example,  are  treated  with  dilate 
caustic  alkali  insti^ad  of  acid,  coagulation  by  heat  is  similarly  prevented, 
and  the  whole  of  the  proteid  may  in  like  manner  be  thrown  down  on  neu- 
tralization. Some  of  the  bodies  thus  produced  agree  well  together,  and 
caunot  be  distinguished  from  the  casein  of  milk,  although  most  probably 
casein  is  not  identical  with  artificial  albuminate,  and  the  bodies  whicli  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  different  albuminous  substances  may 
differ  slightly  one  from  the  other,  as  is  evident  in  the  difference  of  their 
rotatory  action  on  polarized  light. 

Casein  occurs  most  plentifully  in  the  milk  of  animal  feeders,  and  is  beet 
obtained  from  milk  by  precipitating  with  crystalline  magnesium  sulphate, 
filt<inng  and  washing  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  salt,  then  dissolving 
the  precipitate  in  water  ;  the  butter  is  filtered  off,  and  the  clear  solution 
precipitated  by  dilute  acetic  acid. 

Dried  casein  and  albuminate  are  yellow,  transparent,  and  hygroscopic, 
swelling  up  in  water,  but  not  dissolving.  When  precipitated  in  a  flocky 
state,  they  dissolve  easily  in  water  if  it  contains  a  little  alkali.  The  pre- 
cipitate which  forms  on  neutralizing  the  alkaline  solution,  dissolves  easily 
in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  addition  of 
an  excess  of  mineral  acid,  or  on  neutralization  with  an  alkali,  these  solu- 
tions give  a  precipitate. 

The  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  albuminate,  and  casein  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion, are  precipitated  in  the  cold  by  alcohol :  when  hot  they  are  dissolved. 
By  fusion  with  potassium  hydrate,  casein  yields  valeric  and  butyric  acids, 
besides  other  products. 

The  most  striking  property  of  casein  is  its  coagulability  by  certain 
animal  membranes,  as  is  seen  in  the  process  of  cheese-making,  in  prepar- 
ing the  curdf  the  coagulation  being  effected  by  an  infusion  of  the  stomach 
of  the  calf  called  rennet. 

Plant-casein,  or  Legnmin,  is  found  ohielly  in  the  seeds  of  legn- 
minous  fruits,  from  the  juice  of  which  it  mAy  be  precipitated  by  aoetic 
acid  or  by  rennet. 
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Glass  IV. — Fibrin. — Insoluble  in  water  ;  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute 
acids  and  alkalies,  and  in  neutral  saline  solutions. 

This  is  the  substance  to  which  the  clotting  of  blood  is  due.  It  maj  l>e 
obtained  hy  washing  blood-clots,  or  more  readily  bjr  stirring  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs,  blood  just  shed,  before  it  has  had  time  to  clot.  The  fibrin,  which 
adheres  in  layers  to  the  twigs,  may  then  be  stripped  off  and  washed  till 
perfectly  white.  The  formation  of  fibrin  is  due  to  the  contact  of  fibrino- 
plastic  and  fibrinogeuous  substance.  When  these  two  substances  come  into 
contact  in  any  fluid,  they  combine,  quickly  or  slowly,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  each  substance  in  the  fluid,  to  form  fibrin. 

Fibrin  differs  from  all  other  solid  proteids  in  having  a  filamentous  struc- 
ture, and  in  possessing  remarkable  elasticity.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  aqueous  sodium  chloride,  but  dissolves  at 
40^  C.  {104P  F.)  in  aqueous  potassium  nitrate. 

Plant-fibrin  occurs  as  an  insoluble  substance  in  plants,  especially 
in  the  seeds  of  cereal  grasses.  When  wheat-flour  is  stirred  up  to  a  paste 
with  water,  and  kneaded  for  some  time,  the  starch  granules  and  soluble 
albumin  are  removed,  and  there  remains  a  tenacious  mass  called  gluten; 
and  by  boiling  this  substance  with  dilute  alcohol  to  remove  vegetable 
gelatin  (gluten)  and  extracting  the  fats  with  ether,  the  plant-fibrin  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  grayish-white,  tough,  elastic  mass.  It  dissolves 
in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  dilute  alkalies,  and  is  precipitated 
from  these  solutions  by  neutral  salts,  and  by  acetic  acid.  By  boiling  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  plant-fibrin  is  resolved  into  leucine,  tyrosine,  and 
glutamic  acid. 

Class  V.  Coagulated  Proteld.— Coagulated  albumin  is  formed  from 
albumin,  syntoniu,  fibrin,  myosin,  etc.,  by  heating*  their  neutral  solutions 
to  boiling,  or  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  Egg  albumin  is  also  changed  into 
coagulated  albumin  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  ether.  The  albu- 
minates, and  also  casein,  when  precipitated  by  neutralization,  pass  into 
coagulated  albumin  when  heated.  The  coagulated  albuminous  substances 
are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  other  indifferent  fluids,  scarcely  solu- 
ble in  dilute  potash,  soluble  with  great  difficulty  in  ammonia.  In  acetic 
acid  they  swell  up,  and  gradually  dissolve.  They  are  mostly  insoluble  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  when  pepsin  is  also  present  at  blood  heat, 
they  change  first  into  syntonin,  and  then  into  peptone.  They  are  dis- 
solved by  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by  caustic  potash  they  are  changed 
ii)to  albuminates. 

Class  VI.  Peptones.— By  the  action  of  the  acid  gastric  juice,  all  albu- 
minous substances  are  changed  into  bodies  called  peptones.  These  are 
found  only  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines. 
They  can  no  longer  be  detected  in  the  chyle.  They  are  highly  diffusible, 
easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether  ;  but  alcohol  separates 
them  with  difficulty  from  the  watery  solution ;  when  precipitated  they 
HMiiain  unchanged  even  after  boiling.  They  are  not  precipiUted  either 
by  acids  or  by  alkalies.  Acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide  give  no 
precipiUte  ;  but  corrosive  sublimate  and  lead  acetate  with  ammonia  give 
precipitates. 

The  reactions  of  the  several  proteids  above  described  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows : — 

Soluble  in  water : 

Aqueous  solutions  not  coagulated  by  boiling        .        .     Pbptonbb. 
Aqueous  solutions  coagulated  by  boiling     .        .        .    Albumins. 

Insoluble  in  water : 

Soluble  in  a  1  p.  c.  solution  of  sodium  chloride  .        .    (tlobulinrp. 
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Ixisoluble : 
Soluble  in  hydrochloric  aoid  (0.1  p.  o.)  in  the  oold  : 

Soluble  in  hot  spirit I  Alkau- 

^  \       ALBI7HIB. 

Insoluble  in  hot  spirit i  Acro- 

Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (0.1  p.  c.)  in  the  oold : 
Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  (0.1  p.  c.)  at  60O .         .    Fibru. 
Insoluble  in  hydrochloric  aoid  (0.1  p.  c.)  at  60O ;  i  Coaoolatbd 
insoluble  in  strong  acids ;  soluble  in  gastric  juice  (     albumix. 

Substances  related  to  the  Proteids. 

HflBmoglobiii,  54.2  oxygen,  7.2  hydrc^n,  0.42  iron,  16.0  nitrogen, 
21.5  oxygen,  and  0.7  sulphur  ;  also  called  Hamatoglolmlin  and  HamaiocrgS' 
tallin. — ^This  substance  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  red  globules  of  the 
blood  of  Tertebrata ;  usually  it  is  obtained  in  an  amorphous  condition, 
but  from  the  blood  of  some  animals — as,  for  example,  dogs,  oats,  rata, 
mice,  and  many  fish — ^it  can  be  "separated  in  the  crystalline  form.  Red 
crystals  can  be  obtained  from  dog's  blood  by  mixing  the  defibrinated  blood 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  adding  1  volume  of  alcohol  to  4  Tolumes 
of  the  diluted,  blood,  and  leaving  it  at  rest  at  QO  or  lower.  After  24  hours 
the  hsmoglobin  separates  in  small  violet-red  rhombic  octohedrons.  After 
drying  over  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  brick-red  jxiwder.  It  dissolves  in 
cold  water,  forming  a  red  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  in  the 
crystalline  form  by  alcohol.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the  solution  de- 
composes and  turns  brawn. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  hsmoglobin  (or  of  blood)  exhibits  in  its  speo- 
trum  two  absorption-bands  situated  between  the  Frauenhofer  lines  D  and 
£  (in  the  yellow  and  green). 

U»moglobin  unites  with  certain  gases  forming  peculiar  unstable  com> 
pounds.  The  solution  containing  oxygen  has  a  deep  red  color  ;  the  solu- 
tion free  from  oxygen  is  dark  purple  (arterial  and  venous  blood) ;  the 
absorption-bands  are  exhibited  only  by  the  oxygenated  solution.  Carbon 
monoxide  displaces  the  oxygen,  and  forms  with  the  hsmoglobin  a  com- 
pound which,  on  addition  of  alcohol,  separates  in  bluish  crystals :  this 
appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  deleterious  action  of  carbon  monoxide  on 
animals.  • 

Oxygenated  hsmoglobin  is  resolved  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalies  into  two 
proteids,  fatty  acids,  and  a  coloring  matter  called  h  e  m a  t  i  n ,  which  in  the 
dry  state  is  a  dark  blue  powder.  It  contains  9  per  cent,  of  iron,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  the  composition  C34H34FeN40(  . 

When  hsmoglobin  (or  blood)  is  warmed  with  strong  acetic  acid  and 
solution  of  common  salt,  a  substance  called  hemin  separates  in  yellow- 
ish-red microscopic  rhombic  crystals,  the  formation  of  which  serves  as  a 
delicate  indication  of  the  presence  of  blood. 

Related  to  the  proteids  are  also  many  ferments,  such  as  emnlsin  or 
synaptase,  occurring  in  almonds;  diastase  (p.  660),  which  is  formed 
from  vegetable  fibrin  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  is  characterised  by 
the  property  of  converting  starch  and  dextrin  into  sugar  ;  my  rosin  from 
mustard-seeds  (p.  575);  ptyalin,  the  ferment  of  saliva,  which  also 
converts  starch  into  dextrin  and  sugar ;  pepsin,  which  is  contained  in 
gastric  juice,  and  possesses  the  power,  in  conjunction  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  of  dissolving  the  insoluble  proteids  and  converting  them  into  pep- 
tones. 
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M  a  c  i  n  is  the  chief  constituent  of  animal  mucus,  and  is  precipitated 
hy  alcohol  and  dilute  acetic  acid. 

The  horny  substances  of  horns,  nails,  hoofs,  hairs,  feathers,  and 
the  epidermis,  are  also  nearly  related  to  the  proteids,  having  indeed  the 
same  composition,  except  that  they  contain  more  sulphur  (2-5  p.  c). 
They  dissolve  easily  in  alkalies,  with  formation  of  sulphides.  Nitric 
acid  turns  them  yellow.  Boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  they  yield 
leucine  and  tyrosine. 


Brain  Constituents. 


When  brain  or  spinal  marrow  is  boiled  with  water,  creatine,  inosite, 
lactic  acid,  uric  acid,  and  other  substances,  it  dissolves,  and  from  the  resi- 
due ether  extracts  fats,  cholesterin  (p.  914),  cerebrin,  and  lecithin.  On 
cooling  the  solution,  the  two  latter  substances  are  first  deposited,  and  may 
be  separated  by  cold  ether,  which  dissolves  only  the  lecithin.  The  so- 
called  proiagon  is  a  mixture  of  cerebrin  and  lecithin. 

Cerebrin  or  Cerebrio  Acid,  Ci^HjuNOs,  is  a  light  amorphous  powder, 
without  taste  or  smell ;  swells  up  like  starch  when  boiled  with  water,  and 
is  converted  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids  into  a  saccharine  substance,  and 
other  products. 

Lecithin,  C4,Hg4NP09,  is  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  organism,  occur- 
ring especially  in  the  brain  nerves,  yolk  of  eggs,  blood-corpuscles,  etc.  It  is 
best  prepared  by  exhausting  egg-yolk  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether, 
evaporating  the  ether,  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride, 
decomposing  the  yellow  platinochloride,  (C^jHjjNPOgCOj.PtCl^,  with  hy- 
drogen sulphide,  and  eyaporating  the  filtrate. 

Lecithin  is  a  waxy,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  swells  up  in  water,  forming  an  opalescent  solution 
or  emulsion,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  various  salts  of  the  alkali- 
metala.     It  unites  both  with  bases  and  with  acids. 

By  boiling  with  acids,  or  with  baryta-water,  lecithin  is  resolved  into 
choline,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  palmitic  acid,  and  oleic  acid. 
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HYDROMETER  TABLES. 


OOMPARIBOH    Of    THB 


DIOBBIS    OF    BAUXI'S    HTDBOMBTBB   WITH    THE  BIAL 
8PE0IJI0   OBAYITIBB. 


1.  For  Liquids  heavier  than  Water, 

Dogreefl. 

Bpeciflo 
Qravlty. 

Dogrem. 

Qnrity. 

Degrees. 

Specific 
GniTitjr. 

0 

1000 

26 

1-206 

52 

1-520 

1 

1007 

27 

1-216 

58 

1-585 

2 

1018 

28 

1-225 

54 

1-551 

8 

1020 

29 

1-285 

55 

1-667 

4 

1027 

80 

1-245 

56 

1-688 

6 

1084 

81 

1-266 

57 

1-600 

6 

1041 

82 

1-267 

58 

1-617 

7 

1048 

83 

1-277 

59 

1-634 

8 

1066 

84 

1-288 

60 

1-662 

9 

1.063 

85 

1-299 

61 

1-670 

10 

1070 

86 

1-310 

62 

1-689     • 

11 

1-078 

87 

1-821 

68 

1-708 

12 

1-085 

88 

1-883 

64 

1-727 

18 

1094 

89 

1-845 

65 

1-747 

14 

1101 

40 

1-367 

66 

1-767 

15 

1109 

41 

1-369 

67 

1-788 

16 

1-118 

42 

1-881 

68 

1-809 

17 

1126 

48 

1-895 

69 

1-881 

18 

1134 

44 

1-407 

70 

1-864 

19 

1148 

45 

1-420 

71 

1-877 

20 

1152 

46 

1-484 

72 

1-900 

21 

1160 

47 

1-448 

73 

1-944 

22 

1169 

48 

1-462 

74 

1-949 

28 

1178 

49 

1-476 

75 

1-974 
2000       J 

24 

1-188 

50 

1-490 

76 

25 

1-197 

51 

1-495 

1 
1 
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2.  Baumft  Ilydromeler  for  Liquids  lighter  than  Water. 


Degrees. 
10 

Specific 
Gnvitjr. 

Degrees. 

Bp«*clflc 
Gravity. 

Denprees. 

Spcdflc 
GraTity. 

1000 

27 

0-896 

44 

0-811 

11 

0-998 

28 

0-890 

46 

0-807 

12 

0-986 

29 

0-885 

46 

0-802 

13 

0-980 

80 

0-880 

47 

0-798 

14 

0-978 

81 

0-874 

48 

0-794 

16 

0-967 

82 

0-869 

49 

0-789 

16 

0-960 

88 

0-864 

50 

0-786 

17 

0-954 

34 

0-869 

61 

0781 

18 

0-948 

85 

0-864 

62 

0-777 

19 

0-942 

86 

0-849 

68 

0-778 

20 

0-936 

87 

0-844 

64 

0-768 

21 

0-980 

88 

0-839 

66 

0-764 

22 

0-924 

89 

0-884 

66 

0-760 

28 

0-918 

40 

0-880 

67 

0-757 

24 

0-918 

41 

0-825 

68 

0-758 

25 

0-907 

42 

0-820 

69 

0-749 

26 

0-901 

48 

0-816 

60 

0-746 

These  two  tables  are  on  the  anthoritj  of  Francoeur ;  they  are  taken  fVom 
the  Handtc&rterbuch  der  Chemie  of  Liebig,  PoggendorflF,  and  Wohler.  Bsuin^'a 
hydrometer  is  very  commonly  used  on  the  Continent,  especially  for  liqaida 
heayier  than  water.  For  lighter  liquids  the  hydrometer  of  Cartier  is  often 
employed  in  France.     Cartier's  degrees  differ  but  little  from  those  of  Bauwi 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  TwaddelVs  hydrometer  is  a  good  deal  used  for 
dense  liquids.  This  instrument  is  so  graduated  that  the  real  specific  grsT- 
ity  can  be  deduced  by  an  extremely  simple  method  from  the  degree  of  the 
hydrometer;  namely,  by  multiplying  the  latter  by  6,  and  adding  1000;  the 
pum  is  the  specific  gravity,  water  being  1000.  Thus  10°  Twaddle  indicstef 
a  specific  gravity  of  1060,  or  1-05;  90°  Twaddell,  1460,  or  1-46. 

In  the  Customs  and  Excise,  Sikes's  hydrometer  is  used. 
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TABLE  III. 

Abstractt  of  RmattAvLt^n  tablb  of  thb  mazikitk  tbhsiok  of  watbb-yapob, 

AT  DIPFBBENT  TBMPBBATUBBS,  BXPBESBBD  IN  MLLLIMBTBBS  OF  KBBCUBY. 


Temperature. 

Tension, 
millimeters. 

Temperature. 

Tension, 
millimeters. 

—  320  C. 

—  25.60  F. 

0.320 

lOOOC. 

2120F. 

760.000 

30 

22.0 

0.386 

105 

221 

906.410 

25 

13.0 

0.605 

110 

230 

1075.370 

20 

4.0 

0.927 

115 

239 

1269.410 

15 

+     5.0 

1.400 

120 

248 

1491.280 

10 

14.0 

2.093 

125 

257 

1743.880 

5 

23.0 

3.113 

130 

266 

2030.280 

0 

32.0 

4.600 

136 

275 

2353.730 

+    5 

41.0 

6.534 

140 

284 

2717.630 

10 

60.0 

9.165 

145 

293 

«125.55 

15 

59.0 

12.699 

150 

302 

3581.23 

20 

68.0 

17.391 

165 

311 

4088.56 

25 

77.0 

23.550 

160 

320 

4651.62 

30 

86.0 

31.548 

165 

329 

6274.54 

35 

95.0 

41.827 

170 

338 

5961.66 

40 

104.0 

64.906 

175 

347 

6717.43 

45 

113.0 

71.391    ' 

180 

356 

7546.39 

50 

122.0 

91.982 

185 

365 

8453.23 

55 

131.0 

117.478 

190 

374 

9442.70 

60 

140.0 

148.791 

195 

383 

10519.63 

65 

149.0 

186.945 

200 

392 

11688.96 

70 

158.0 

233.093 

205 

401 

12955.66 

75 

167.0 

288.517 

210 

410 

14324.80 

80 

176.0 

354.643 

215 

419 

15801.33 

85 

185.0 

433.041 

220 

428 

17390.36 

90 

194.0 

525.450 

225 

437 

19097.04 

95 

203.0 

633.778 

230 

446 

20926.40 

86* 
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WEIGHTS  AND   MEASUBES 


480-0  f^ins  Troy  =s  1  o«.  Troy. 

487-6  "  »r  1  01.  Avoirdopcids. 

7000-0  "  »  1  lb.  Avoirdupoida. 

67600  "  »  1  lb.  Troy. 


She  imperial  gallon  contains  of  water  at  OO*  (16® -60)  70,000-    gnuiHi 

The  pint  (J  of  gallon) 8,760-         • 

llie  flaid-oonoe  (^  of  pint) 487*6       •« 

The  pint  eqnals  84-66  cubic  inches. 


Ihe  Frensh  h'logramnu  =s  16,488-6  grains,  or  2-679  lb.  Ttot.of 

2-206  lb.  avoirdnpoids. 
The  grammme       ss  16-4886  grains. 
*'    decifframme    tssr  1-6484       " 
'*    centigrtxmme  sae   0-1648       ** 
"    mUUgramme  a   00164      « 


The  mktre  of  France  =  89  8"      inoht 
•«    dedmitre  a    8-9&7         « 

«*    cendmhtre  a   0-894        « 

«<    mUUm^tTM  mm   0  0894       «« 
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TABLE 

fO&    CONTIBTIMO    DE0BN8    OP    THB    OBNTIGBADI    THIBMOHKTSB    IKTO 

DBQBBBS    or   FAHBENUBIT's   80 ALB. 


Gent 

Fall. 

Gent. 

Vah. 

Cent. 

Fah. 

— 100*> 

...  — 148-00 

—550 

.   —  67-00 

—100 

..   +14-00 

99 

146-2 

54 

65-2 

9 

16-8 

98 

144-4 

53 

63-4 

8 

17-6 

97 

142-6 

62 

61-6 

7 

19-4 

96 

1408 

51 

59-8 

6 

21-2 

95 

1390 

50 

580 

5 

23-0 

94 

1372 

49 

56-2 

4 

24-8 

93 

1354 

48 

54-4 

3 

26-6 

92 

133-6 

47 

52-6 

2 

28-4 

91 

131-8 

46 

50-8 

1 

30-2 

90 

1300 

45 

49-9 

0 

82-0 

89 

128-2 

44 

47-2 

+1 

83-8 

88 

126-4 

43 

45-4 

2 

85-6 

87 

124-6 

42 

43-6 

8 

87-4 

86 

122-8 

41 

41-8 

4 

39-2 

85 

1210 

40 

40-0 

5 

41-0 

84 

1192 

89 

88-2 

6 

42-8 

83 

117-4 

38 

86-4 

7 

44-6 

82 

115-6 

37 

84-6 

8 

46-4 

81 

113-8 

36 

32-8 

9 

48-2 

80 

1120 

85 

31-0 

10 

50-0 

79 

110-2 

34 

29-2 

11 

51-8 

78 

1084 

38 

27-4 

12 

53-6 

77 

106-6 

82 

25-6 

13 

66-4 

76 

104  8 

81 

23-8 

14 

..  ,   57-2 

75 

1030 

80 

22-0 

15 

590 

74 

101-2 

29 

20-2 

16 

60-8 

73 

99-4 

28 

18-4 

17 

62-6 

72 

97-6 

27 

16-6 

18 

64-4 

71 

95-8 

26 

14-8 

19 

66-2 

70 

940 

26 

130 

20 

68-0 

69 

92-2 

24 

11-2 

21 

69-8 

68 

90-4 

23 

9-4 

22 

71-6 

67 

88-6 

22 

7-6 

23 

73-4 

66 

86-8 

21 

5-8 

24 

75-2 

65 

85-0 

20 

4-0 

25 

77-0 

64 

83-2 

19 

2-2 

26 

78-8 

63 

81-4 

18 

0-4 

27 

80-6 

62 

79-6 

17 

+1-4 

28 

82-4 

61 

77-8 

16 

..     8-2 

29 

84-2 

60 

76-0 

15 

6-0 

80 

860 

59 

74r2 

14 

6-8 

31 

87-8 

58 

72-4 

18 

8-6 

32 

89-6 

57 

..^    70-6 

12 

10-4 

33 

91-4 

56 

68  8 

11 

12-2 

34 

93-2 
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Tablb  or 

Thbrmomitkb  Sgalbs  {eonimued). 

Oent 

Fah. 

Cent. 

Fah. 

Oent 

rah. 

4-85*» 

...      +96-0* 

+850 

...     +185-0O 

-fl85o 

-f275-0» 

36 

96-8 

86 

186-8 

186 

2768 

87 

98-6 

87 

188-6 

187 

278-6 

88 

100-4 

88 

190-4 

188 

280-2 

89 

102-2 

89 

192-2 

189 

282-2 

40 

104-0 

90 

194-0 

140 

2840 

41 

105-8 

91 

195  8 

141 

285-8 

42 

107-6 

92 

197-6 

142 

287-6 

48 

109-4 

98 

199-4 

143 

289-4 

44 

111-2 

94 

201-2 

.    144 

291-2 

45 

113-0 

95 

2030 

145 

2930 

46 

114-8 

96 

204-8 

146 

294-8 

47 

116-6 

97 

2066 

147 

296-6 

48 

118-4 

98 

208-4 

148 

298-4 

49 

120-2 

99 

210-2 

149 

800-2 

50 

1220 

100 

212-0 

160 

802-0 

51 

123-8 

101 

213-8 

151 

803-8 

52 

125-6 

102 

215-6 

152 

805  6 

58 

127-4 

108 

217-4 

153 

807-4 

54 

129-2 

104 

219-2 

154 

8092 

55 

1310 

105 

2210 

155 

811-0 

56 

132-8 

106 

222  8 

156 

812-8 

57 

134-6 

107 

224-6 

167 

814-6 

58 

136-4 

108 

226-4 

158 

816-4 

59 

188-2 

109 

228-2 

169 

818-2 

60 

1400 

110 

2300 

160 

820O 

61 

141-8 

111 

231-8 

161 

821-8 

62 

143-6 

112 

233-6 

162 

823-6 

63 

146-4 

118 

235-4 

168 

8254 

64 

147-2 

114 

237-2 

164 

827  2 

65 

149-0 

115 

2890 

166 

8290 

66 

150-8 

116 

240-8 

166 

830-8 

67 

152-6 

117 

242-6 

167 

882-6 

68 

154-4 

118 

244-4 

168 

834-4 

69 

156-2 

119 

246-2 

169 

836-2 

70 

1680 

120 

248-0 

170 

338-0 

71 

159-8 

121 

249-8 

171 

839-8 

72 

161-6 

122 

251-6 

172 

841-6 

78 

163-4 

128 

253-4 

178 

848  4 

74 

166-2 

124 

255-2 

174 

845-2 

75 

167-0 

125 

2570 

175 

847  O 

76 

168  8 

126 

258-8 

176 

848-8 

77 

170-6 

127 

260-6 

177 

860  6 

78 

172-4 

128 

262  4 

178 

852-4 

79 

174-2 

129 

264-2 

179 

864-2 

80 

1760 

180 

2660 

180 

866-0 

81 

177-8 

181 

267-8 

181 

857-8 

82 

179-6 

182 

269-6 

182 

869-6 

88 

181-4 

188 

271-4 

188 

861-4 

84 

188-2 

184 

273-2 

184 

868-2 
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Tablv  ot 

Thxbmomxtss  Soalbs  ( 

eofUmued). 

Cent 

TUi. 

OeDt 

VUi. 

Gent 

Fah. 

4-186*> 

..  -f8660o 

-f230<» 

...  +446-0° 

+2750 

+527-0* 

186 

866-8 

281 

447-8 

276 

528-8 

187 

868-6 

282 

449-6 

277 

530-6 

188 

870-4 

238 

461-4 

278 

582-4 

189 

872-2 

284 

468-2 

279 

534-2 

190 

8740 

235 

4660 

280 

536-0 

191 

876-8 

286 

456-8 

281 

537-8 

192 

877-6 

287 

458-6 

282 

589-6 

198 

879-4 

288 

460-4 

288 

541-4 

194 

881-2 

289 

462-2 

.  284 

548-2 

195 

8880 

240 

4640 

285 

5450 

196 

884-8 

241 

466-8 

286 

546-8 

197 

886-6 

242 

467-6 

287 

548-6 

198 

888-4 

248 

469-4 

288 

550-4 

199 

890-1 

244 

471-2 

289 

662-2 

200 

892-0 

246 

473-0 

290 

564-0 

201 

893-8 

246 

474-8 

291 

565-8 

202 

896-6 

247 

476-6 

292 

567-6 

208 

897  4 

248 

478-4 

293 

669-4 

204 

899-2 

249 

480-2 

294 

561-2 

206 

401-0 

260 

482-0 

296 

6630 

206 

402-8 

261 

488-8 

296 

564-8 

207 

404-6 

262 

486-6 

297 

566-6 

208 

406-4 

253 

487-4 

298 

568-4 

209 

408-2 

254 

489-2 

299 

570-2 

210 

4100 

266 

491-0 

800 

572-0 

211 

411-8 

266 

492-8 

801 

573-8 

212 

418-6 

267 

494-6 

302 

576-6 

218 

416-4 

268 

496-4 

808 

577-4 

214 

417-2 

269 

498-2 

804 

579-2 

216 

4190 

260 

5000 

806 

5810 

216 

420-8 

261 

501-8 

806 

582-8 

217 

422-6 

262 

508-6 

807 

584-6 

218 

424-4 

268 

5064 

808 

586  4 

219 

426-2 

264 

507-2 

309 

588-2 

220 

4280 

266 

5090 

810 

5900 

221 

429-8 

266 

510  8 

811 

5918 

222 

481-6 

267 

612-6 

312 

593-6 

228 

433-4 

268 

514-4 

313 

596-4 

224 

486-2 

269 

516-2 

814 

597  2 

225 

4870 

270 

5180 

815 

599  0 

226 

438-8 

271 

519-8 

316 

600-8 

227 

440-6 

272 

521-6 

317 

602-6 

228 

442-4 

278 

523-4 

318 

604.4 

229 

444-2 

274 

626-2 

319 

606-2 
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TABLE  VII. 

Wbioht  of  oini  cubic  cbntimbtbb  of  atmospheiuc  air,  nr  osajis,  at  diffb- 

BBNT  TBltPBBATU£B8,  FOB  BVBBT  5  DBGBBBS  FROM  0  TO  30(P  C.  AT  760  MM. 
(EVBBT  9  DBOBBBB  FROM  32P  TO  5720  F.) 


ooc. 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

60 

65 

70 

75 

80 

85 

90 

95 
100 
105 
110 
115 
120 
125 
130 
136 
140 
145 
150 


320  F. 

41 

50 

59 

68 

77 

86 

95 
104 
113 
122 
131 
140 
149 
158 
167 
176 
185 
194 
203 
212 
221 
230 
239 
248 
257 
266 
275 
284 
293 
302 


p 

0.001293 

0.001270 

23 

0.001248 

22 

0.001226 

22 

0.001205 

21 

0.001185 

20 

0.001165 

20 

0.001146 

19 

0.001128 

18 

0.001111 

17 

0.001094 

17 

0.001077 

17 

0.001060 

17 

0.001044 

16 

0.001029 

15 

0.001014 

15 

0.001000 

14 

0.000986 

14 

0.000972 

14 

0.000959 

13 

0.000946 

13 

0.000933 

13 

0.000921 

12 

0.000909 

12 

0.000898 

11 

0.000887 

11 

0.000876 

11 

0.000865 

11 

0.000854 

11 

0.000844 

10 

0.000834 

10 

1550  C. 

160 

165 

170 

175 

180 

185 

190 

195 

200 

205 

210 

215 

220 

225 

230 

235 

240 

245 

250 

255 

260 

265 

270   • 

275 

280 

285 

290 

295 

300 


31  lO  F. 

320 

329 

338 

347 

356 

365 

374 

383 

392 

401 

410 

419 

428 

437 

446 

455 

464 

473 

482 

491 

500 

509 

518 

527 

536 

545 

554 

563 

572 


0.000824 
0.000815 
0.000806 
0.000797 
0.000788 
0.000779 
0.000770 
0.000762 
0.000754 
0.000746 
0.000738 
0.000730 
0.000722 
0.000715 
0.000708 
0.000701 
0.000694 
0.000687 
0.000680 
0.000674 
0.000663 
0.000662 
0.000656 
0.000650 
0.000644 
0.000638 
0.000632 
0.000626 
0.000621 
0.000616 


« 

o 

a 

e 


10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 


The  oolnmn  of  Differences  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  the 
intermediate  valnes.  Thus,  to  find  the  weight  of  1  cab.  cent,  of  air  for 
520,  we  must  add  to  the  weight  for  50O  two-fifths  of  the  difference  (17) 
between  this  and  the  number  for  550 :  thus 

Weight  of  1  cub.  cent,  of  air  at  50O  =  0.001094 
Add  I  of  17  =7 


Weight  of  1  cub.  cent,  of  air  at  650  s    0.01101 


APPXNDIZ. 
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TABLE  VIII. 


Fob  the  oai«di.atioh  or  1  +  0.00367  (  '    (S«e  page  79.) 


1 

t 

t 

t 

t 

• 

1 

0.99634 

31 

0.89785 

61 

0.81708 

91 

0.74964 

121 

0.69249 

2 

0.99271 

32 

0.89490 

62 

0.81464 

92 

0.74758 

122 

0.69073 

3 

0.98911 

33 

0.89197 

63 

0.81221 

93 

0.74554 

123 

0.68899 

4 

0.98553 

34 

0.88906 

64 

0.80979 

94 

0.74351 

124 

0.68726 

5 

0.98198 

35 

0.88617 

65 

0.80740 

95 

0.74148 

125 

0.68652 

6 

0.97845 

36 

0.88330 

66 

0.80501 

96 

0.73947 

126 

0.68380 

7 

0.97495 

37 

0.88044 

67 

0.80264 

97 

0.73747 

127 

0.68209 

8 

0.97148 

38 

0.87761 

68  1  0.80068 

98 

0.73648 

128 

0.68038 

9 

0.96803 

39 

0.87479 

69  0.79794 

99 

0.73360 

129 

0.67869 

10 

0.96460 

40 

0.87199 

70  ,  0.79561 

100 

0.73163 

130 

0.67700 

11 

0.96120 

41 

0.86921 

71 

0.79329 

101 

0.72967 

131 

0.67532 

12 

0.95782 

42 

0.86645 

72 

0.79099 

102 

0.72762 

132 

0.67365 

13 

0.95446 

43 

0.86370 

73 

0.78870 

103 

0.72568 

133  ,  0.67199 

14 

0.95113 

44 

0.86097 

74 

0.78642 

104 

0.72376 

134 

0.67034 

15 

0.94782 

45 

0.85826 

76 

0.78416 

105 

0.72184 

136 

0.66870 

16 

0.94454 

46 

0.85556 

76 

0.78191 

106 

0.71993 

136 

0.66706 

17 

0.94127 

47 

0.85289 

77 

0.77967 

107 

0.71803 

137 

0.66643 

18 

0.93803 

48 

0.85022 

78 

0.77745 

108 

0.71615 

138 

0.66380 

19 

0.93482 

49 

0.84758 

79 

0.77623 

109 

0.71427 

139 

0.66219 

20 

0.93162 

50 

0.84495 

80 

0.77304 

110 

0.71240 

140 

0.66069 

21 

0.92844 

51 

0.84234 

81 

0.77085 

111 

0.71055 

141 

0.65899 

22 

0.92529 

52 

0.83974 

82 

0.76867 

112 

0.70870 

142 

0.66740 

23 

0.92216 

53 

0.83716 

83 

0.76651 

113 

0.70686 

143 

0.66582 

24 

0.91905 

54 

0.83460 

84 

0.76436 

114 

0.70503 

144 

0.66424 

25 

0.91596 

55 

0.83205 

85 

0.76222 

115 

0.70321 

146 

0.65268 

26 

0.91289 

56 

0.82952 

86 

0.76010 

116 

0.70140 

146 

0.65112 

27 

0.90984 

57 

0.82700 

87 

0.75798 

117 

0.69960 

147 

0.64957 

28 

0.90682 

58 

0.82450 

88 

0.75588 

118 

0.69781 

149 

0.64802 

29 

0.90381 

59 

0.82201 

89 

0.75379 

119 

0.69603 

149 

0.64648 

30 

0.90082 

60 

0.81954 

90 

0.76171 

120 

0.69425 

160 

0.64495 

87 
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TABLE 

:>r  Til  It   PBOPORTION  BT  WKIGMT  OF  ABSOLUTE  OR  BBAL  ALOOHOL  IB  l<W  PAfttfl 
or   SPIRITS   OP    UIPPBRBMT   SPBCIPIO  ORAV1TIB8.      (POWMB8.) 


«p.  Qr.  at  9fP 

Rproent. 
of  rwl 
Alcohol. 

0-5 

Bp.  Or.  at  eoo 
(160-6C.) 

Peroent. 

of  real 

Alcohol. 

8p.  Gr.  at  (KP 

Fwewt. 

ofnal 

AloohoL 

0-9991 

0-9611 

84 

0-8769 

68 

0*9981 

1 

0-9490 

86 

0-8746 

69 

09965 

2 

0-9470 

86 

0-8721 

70 

0-9947 

8 

0-9452 

87 

0-8696 

71 

0-9980 

4 

0-9434 

88 

0-8672 

72 

0-9914 

5 

0-9416 

89 

0-8649 

78 

09898 

6 

0-9896 

40 

0-8625 

74 

0-9884 

7 

0-9876 

41 

0-8608 

76 

0-9869 

8 

0-9356 

42 

0-8681 

76 

0-9866 

9 

0-9385 

48 

0-8667 

77 

0-9841 

10 

0-9814 

44 

08688 

78 

0-9828 

11 

0-9292 

46 

0-8608 

79 

0-9816 

12 

0-9270 

46 

0-8488 

80 

0-9802 

18 

0-9249 

47 

0-8459 

81 

0-9789 

14 

09228 

48 

08484 

82 

0-9778 

15 

0-9206 

49 

0-8408 

88 

0-9766 

16 

0-9184 

60 

0-8882 

84 

0-9758 

17 

0-9160 

61 

0-8857 

86 

0-9741 

18 

0-9136 

62 

0-8881 

86 

0-9728 

19 

0-9118 

63 

0-8805 

87 

0-9716 

20 

0-9090 

54 

0-8279 

88 

0-9704 

21 

0-9069 

55 

08264 

89 

0-9691 

22 

09047 

66 

0-8228 

90 

0-9678 

28 

0-9026 

57 

0-8199 

01 

0-966ft 

24 

0-9001 

68 

0-8172 

92 

0-9652 

25 

08979 

59 

0-8145 

98 

0-9688 

26 

0-8956 

60 

0-8118 

d4 

0-9628 

27 

0-8982 

61 

0-8089 

95 

0-9609 

28 

0-8908 

62 

0-8061 

96     1 

0-9698 

29 

0-8886 

68 

0-8081 

97 

0-9578 

80 

0-8868 

64 

0-8001 

96 

0-9660 

81 

0-8840 

66 

0-7969 

«i9 

0-9644 

82 

0-8816 

66 

0-7988 

100 

0-9628 

88 

0*8798 

67 

1 
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TABLE 

OF   THX   PBOPOBTION   BT  YOLTTin  OF  AB80LUT1   OB  RIAL  ALCOHOL  IH  100  VOL- 
UMSB  OF   SPIRITS  OF   DIFFBBBHT   BPBCIFIO   GBA VITUS  (OAT-LUSBAO)  AT  69^ 

F.  (16«  C.) 


100  ToL  Spirita. 

100  Tol.  Spliita. 

100  Tol.  Spirita. 

Oontain 

Gontaln 

Oontain 

^eo.  Orar. 

▼ol.  of 
reftl 

Spec  QniT. 

▼oLof 
reiU 

Spec.  GniT. 

TOl.  of 
real 

Alcohol. 

Alcohol 

AlcohoL 

10000 

0 

0-9608 

84 

0-8956 

68 

0-9985 

1 

0-9594 

85 

0-8982 

69 

0-9970 

2 

0-9581 

86 

0-8907    . 

70 

0-9956 

8 

0-9567 

87 

0-8882 

71 

0-9942 

4 

0-9558 

88 

0-8857 

72 

0-9929 

5 

0-9588 

89 

0-8881 

78 

0-9916 

6 

0-9528 

40 

0-8805 

74 

0-9908 

7 

0-9507 

41 

0-8779 

75 

0-9891 

8 

0-9491 

42 

0-8758 

76 

0-9878 

9 

0-9474 

48 

0-8726 

77 

0-9867 

10 

0-9457 

44 

0-8699 

78 

0-9855 

11 

0-9440 

45 

0-8672 

79 

0-9844 

12 

0-9422 

46 

0-8645 

80 

0-9838 

18 

0-9404 

47 

0-8617 

81 

0-9822 

14 

0-9886 

48 

0-8589 

82 

0-9812 

15 

0-9867 

49 

0-8560 

88 

0  9802 

16 

0-0348 

50 

0-8581 

84 

0  9792 

17 

0-9329 

51 

0-8502 

85 

0-9782 

18 

0-9809 

62 

0-8472 

86 

0-9778 

19 

0-9289 

58 

0-8442 

87 

09768 

20 

0-9269 

54 

0-8411 

88 

.     0-9758 

21 

0-9248 

55 

0-8379 

89 

0-9742 

22 

0-9227 

56 

0-8846 

90 

0-9782 

28 

0-9206 

57 

0-8812 

91 

0-9721 

24 

0-9185 

58 

0  8278 

92 

0-9711 

25 

0-9168 

59 

0-8242 

98 

0-9700 

26 

0-9141 

60' 

0-8206 

94      . 

0-9690 

27 

0-9119 

61 

0-8168 

95 

0-9679 

28 

0-9096 

62 

0-8128 

96 

0-9668 

29 

09073 

68 

0-8086 

97 

0-9657 

80 

0-9050 

64 

0-8042 

98 

0-9645 

81 

0-9027 

65 

0-8006 

99 

0-9688 

82 

0-9004 

66 

0-7947 

100 

0-9621 

88 

0-8980 

67 

INDEX. 


PAOS 

Abaorptlon  of  g«set  .  .  163 

of  ftpeetra 96 

Accumulators,  eleetric  .  116 

Acedlamine 676 

Aceoaphthene 978 

Aoenapbthyleoe  ....  978 

AceUl 634 

Acetaldehyde 696 

AceUmfde 804 

AcetaDillde 668 

Acetate,  ethjlic,  actfoo 

of  sodium  on S15 

Acetates,  metallic  ...  632 
Acetenyl-ttenzene  .  .  .  850 
Acetic  acid,  rational  for- 

tnute  of 510 

Acetlus 726 

Aceto-acetie  ethers    .  .  760 

Acetonamlnes 708 

Acetone 606 

chloride 647 

oondansation  products 

of 704 

Acetonitrll 665 

Acetophanone  ....  921 
Acetosodacetate.  ethyl ic  751 
Acetji  carbarn iaes  .  .  .  820 

chloride 726 

glycocine 707 

salieyl 917 

Acetylene 228,538 

formation  of,  by  direct 
combination  of  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  488 

Acid,  aoietic 806 

acetic 721 

aceto-acetic 750 

aceturic 750  t 

aceiylmetaraidobenxo- 

Ic 928 

acetyl-salicylic  ....  939 

aeonic 784 

aconitic 789 

acrylic 743 

adipic 779 

aldehydo-oxybenzolc .  950 
aldehydoflfllfoTlic  .  .  950 
aldehydoTanillic  .  .  .  951 

allanturic 828 

allituric 834 

allopbanic 817 

alphacymic 934 

alphatolaic 932 

alphaxync, 933 

amallc     1007 

amidscetic 806 

amidethysulphonic  .  638 
amidlsoTslenc  ....  809 

87* 


Add:  PAGE 

amidobarblturfc  ...  827 
amldobeoaenesulpbo- 

nlc 887 

amidobenxolc  ....  927 
amidobatyric  ....  808 
axnldocaproic  ....  809 
amidogliitaric  ....  788 
araldomalonic  ....  775 
amldopropiotiic    .  .  .  808 

amyitdalic 998 

amylhydroxalio  ...  764 
amylsulpburic  ....  613 

anchoic 780 

angelle 745 

anislo 940 

anthracene-carbonic  .  987 
authracent^ulphonic   981 

aiithrailavic 984 

anthraquioone  sulpho- 

nlc 982 

antimonlc 453 

aposorbic 797 

arable 664 

arachldic 740 

arsenic 214 

arseuious 214 

arsenniethylic  ....  683 

aspartic 834 

atropic 936 

auric 463 

asobenzolc 930 

barbituric 826 

behenollc 750 

benic  or  behenfc  ...  741 
benaenedisulphonic  .  887 
benaenesulphinic  .  .  886 
benzenesulpbonic  .  .  886 
benzenesnlphurous    .  886 

benzilic 971 

benzoic 922 

benzoyl-hensoic  ...  971 
beuzyl-benzolc  ....  971 
bensyl-sulpbonic     .  .  888 

bisroulhic 456 

boric 220 

bomeocarbonic    .  .  .  994 

brassic 748 

brassylic 781 

bromacetic     728 

brorolc 170 

bromobenzolc  ....  926 
bromopropionic  .  .  .  729 
bromosucclnic ....  776 

butyric 730 

cacodyllc     ......  682 

cafTeic 947 

cafTetannic 949 

campbocarbonic  .  .  .  994 


Add :  pA'QiB 

eampbollc 995 

camphoric 995 

camphoronlc     ....  996 

capric 796 

caprole 734 

caprylic 785 

carbacetoxylie  ....  786 
carbarn  tc    ....  841,  812 

carbanilic 869 

carhazotlc 894 

carbolic 880 

carbonic 232,  764 

carbypyrrollc    ....  800 

carmliiic 1002 

carvacnak) 942 

catechulo 949 

catechu-tan nic     .  .  .  949 

cerotic 714 

cetraric 946 

cbelidonic 790 

cbeuocbolic 1014 

chenolaurocbollc    .  .1014 

chloracetic 727 

chlorhydric 138 

chloric 169 

chlorobensoie  ....  925 
chlorochromfc  ....  428 
chloroproploolc  .  .  .  730 
chloropyrotartaric  .  .  779 

chlorous 168 

Chulic 1013 

chromic 427 

cbrysammlc 985 

chryMinlsic 928 

chrysophanic    ....  987 

cinilcic 747 

cinnamenyl-acryiic  .  938 
clnnameuyl-angelic  .  938 
clunamenyl-crotonlc  .  9.38 

cinnamic  ' 934 

citracoiiic 762 

citramallc 788 

citric 796 

coumaric 942 

cresutic 940 

croconic 796 

crotonic      744 

cumenyl-acrylic  .  .  .  936 
cumenyl-angelic  .  .  .  936 
cumenyl-crotonic    .  .  936 

comic 9'M 

cumldic 95:{ 

cyanacetic 728 

cyanic 667 

cyanuric 568 

danialuric 746 

damolic 746 

dehydracetic 751 
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dlbronopF  nlutmrio 
dlchIonio>;l<c     .  . 
dlchlorh  yd  roqulDO 

dlBnlpllDDll!     .    . 

dlclhrlHetlc  . 
dlMhTloultc  .  . 
dtethTluetlnle  . 
dltalns  .... 
diflnollitDio  . 
ditlriiolllii  .  .  . 
di-lMpropylniBl 
dllltuHe  ,  .  .  . 
dlmeLhflaiHDlc 
dlB»lhT]-«thy  l-uetia 
dlHMhrlmi---'- 
dimethTlozi 


dithlsDig     . 

dSKiiV ; '. 

dildlc  .  .  . 

Srvlhtltlo    '. 
Mhvne-dlFii 
etbtne-dliulpbDnlc     .  G 
eihene-bydrlDwlpho- 

•thcne-liictl'c  !  '. 
ttbaif-otntofttrc 
ethene-anlpbonic 
ecbeDV-tulphiiric 
(tbldsne^ficirboT 
•tbUene-lMtlc . 
mhioDic  .... 
•thoniiithoiilla 
crhTl-bcniirii  . 
cthjrl-enjlonla  . 
ethTl^licetla  . 
HhjHMlla    .  . 

MllTlmwIODiO     . 

clhrl^llcTlle  .  . 
MbjI^nlnlilDlc    . 
«ib*I«Blpl>or'- 
tucnroio  .  . 

euiiDtbk  . 


KtnlduwtTlk 
DiimeDllIg  . 
beplolc     .  .  . 


bjdifodic  .  . 
bjdTO-ftlroplfl 
bTdnbramK . 


hrpogulphuric  . 
bjpoiulphuToiu  . 
indlgo-tulplioDlc  . 


Isoeipnile JM 

■•ocrfloniis 7tS 

iHlutle 7M 

lupbenjIcnUHila  .  .  Mt 

luphthiJie HI 

Iwplerie MS 

bopTDpjIhjdraxHlk  .  761 

l»pTnHiiFllitk  '.  '.  '.  «a 
lHi*uc«iDle 777 

i»uric no 

iKaTllle «a 

iHTKlnio nt 

luooDic  .......  m 

luctink  ,.'.'.'.  ioi  fne 

liciic 7M 

lnuric TM 

lepargjUc TK 

Irucolurlc  '.'.'.'.'.'.  in 

ttnoMi!    ..'.'.'.'..  i« 

lilhlc ta 

UthaMlte in4 

rnnlpta  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  va 

ni»llc 7W 

milDnkc TT4 

Mndcllc M* 

mun^Dlc «t 

miniillla TM 

nl^lc  .'.'.'.'.'.'.  t» 

■nclllatle MI 

mellulc ;<1 

racllllte «I4 

Dellopbuiic MC 

mcwmltc  .'.'.'.'.'.  ra 
meiuKnonlc  .  .  .  .  «St 

mDiipMlle lOlt 

olttiiiphnpbortc   .  KS,  105 

netbicrrlk  '.'.'.'.'.  fU 
Ble(hcn»-a  rbon  j  l-wi1- 

vrlbcne-dlinfphoiilf  '.  O* 
msihrne-hjdrioMi  Ipho. 

Beihena- protuci  t«b  u- 

Ic MS 

aeihlDDte en 

metbfl^ivtSDlc  ...  744 
Dclhyl-clhjlHiiiiUc  .  TH 
■nethjrlvljrcollk  .  .  .  IK 
inctbjM»pnip7liaik 

mHbjUteOe  .  .  .  .  TC8 
mnhjUDcdDlc  ...  771 
nietbylpanoiybrnnic  »M 
iHtbylpnilwitwbule  Ml 
mpihTlHllcTllc  .  .  .  m 
inFthTliutphoDie     .  .  DM 

molTtdk ttl 

"■ortnuio 7« 

mnrtnunnlc  ......  tn 

muole TW 

mucoDtc 7»l 


tillrki IW 

iiIInib>rbl(u[lo    .  .  .  SX 

Dltrobeuolc tK 


opkanic Ml 


hophoapboria  .  3(0,  B04 


oulurla fm 


.  7tS 


oirbcniale Ill 

oiybuiyrio 761 

oiTEluWric    '. 

OITlKUpiTlIc  . 

OlflKHlVlltc    .    . 


OIjrpnploDlO     .  . 
oxyprnururlo  . 


panaXTlieiiBlo   ,  .  .  9K 

panpRtlc 1013 

p«r*un*rlc 194 


peliTgonk]  .  , 
pvnUtblDBlc . 

prntjl-rorin'lc 


pJTopboaphariG 
prraphoipholrli 

prrorvemie 


rocwIlJc  .  . 
ruflgiUio'  : 


Add.  alMrolte na 

■lyphnlo Mt 

■uMirli: 7M 

(ucGlnqrlo  '.'.'.'.'.'.  Kt 
■ulptiiinic  .'.'.'.'.'.  »M 

■uiptiiiDTitc eis 

■ulphobcniaic  ....  Ml 
■  uJphiK*r*j(inlc  ...  134 
BulphoDiinlltc  ....«« 
•iilpliHiiMlnk .  ...  1ST 
■ulphurk i;s 

■ulphTdrla 173 

tjtW w« 

UrUria 7»1 

Inutin 7M 

Urlnmli) «3C 

UuIMtaollc     '.'.'..  .'lOlt 

kUurbidrkc IHT 

telluric ie> 

kllnniu 138 

lerctHnitUc tU 

terephthiile  .'!!!!  US 
trlniinacbTliucelDlo  .  ITS 

letntblonlo 1H3 

WIfoUo 760 

tbUcetle 728 

tbIociTiniDia     ....  813 

thlDurboDic 30* 

tblocTii.lD OTS 

lhloaurh> 827 

thlopbocptaorle  .  .  .  tin 
Iblwilptaurlo  .  .  .  .  lai 
IfajmoUe (12 

tolucDetnlpluinlo     .  ■  t^ 

talulo «» 

UnDpntlltinols  ...  9(9 
(rlorbillylie  .  .  .  Tf* 
trlcbloncelie    .  .  .  .  W 

trfJtfnlc ei» 

trinlTcnllaiulD  .  .  .  .  80H 
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aromatic 921 

araonic  and  araiuic  .  .  584 

basicUy  of 901 

benzotetracarboDic     .  955 

chloracetic 727 

distomic  and  bibaalc, 

767,  951 
diatomic  and  moDobaa- 

ic 752, 738,937 

etbideDeaulpbonic  .  .  635 

fatty 712 

bexatomic 798 

isolactic 753 

lactic 753 

monatomic     .  .  .  712,921 

organic 711 

oxybenaoic 937 

oxycaproic 763 

oxyiaobutyric   ....  763 

oxyvaleric 763 

p^ntalomlc 807 

phosphoDic  and  pboa- 

phinic 583 
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aulphonic  and  aulpliiu- 

ic 682 

tetratoniic 790 

triatomic  and  bibasic, 

786,958 
triatomic   and   mono- 
basic      784,943 

triatomic  and  tribasic, 

789. 954 

Aconitine 1012 

Acridine 962 

Acrolein 700 

Acrylic  acids 742 

aldehyde 700 

Actinism 102 

Adipic  acids 779 

Aerated  bread 596 

^aculin 098 

Affinity,  chemical   ...  267 

relations  of  heat  to  271 

disposing    ....  247,268 

After-damp  of  coal-mines  231 

Air,  atmospheric    .  .  .  205 

analysis  of 201 

dephlogisticaied  ...  145 

elasticity  of 41 

empyreal 145 

weight  of  1  cubic  centi- 
metre at  different 
temperatures    .  .  .1032 

Air-pump 42 

Sprengel's 44 

Air-thermometer    .  .  51,62 

Alanines 806 

Albite 401 

Albumin  process  of  pho- 
tography      103 

Albuminate 1018 

Albuminoids 1016 

Aluniins 1016 

derived 1017 

Alcohol,    formation    of, 
from  ethene  488,  539,  591 
preparation   of    abso- 
lute    592 

radicles 507,579 

Alcohols,  aromatic  .  .  .  888 

diatomic 579,  625 

bexatomic 704 
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tetratomic 644 

triatomic 679 
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the  fatty  group  ;  .  579 
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of 698 
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tions of 697 
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formic 695 
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Alkalies 291,812 
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compounds    ....  492 

Alkali-metals    .....  812 

Alkaline  earths  ....  343 

reactions  of  ...  .  S53 
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Alkarsin 680 

Allantoin 831 
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Allophanic  ether ....  737 
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Alloys 289 

AUyl  alcohol 623 
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dl- 541 

ethers 624 
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Aloin 1001 
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Aluminium  and  its  com- 

founds 396 
ide 690 
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theory   of  magnetism  128 
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Aoatase 441 

Aneihol 913 

Anilides M7 

Aniline 862 

alcoholio  derivatires  of  858 

blsck 886 

blue 877 

brown 878 

dyes 875 

green 878 
alogen  derivatires  of  862 
nitro  deriratlves  of  .  865 

red 876 

▼iolet 877 

Aniaaldeliyde 918 

Anise-camphor     ....  913 

Aiiisol 891 

Auisyl  alcohol 912 

Anol 918 

Anthracene 980 

dichloride 980 

hydrides 980 

Bulphonlc  acids   ...  981 
Anthrachrysone  ....  986 

Anthraflavone 984 

Anthrahydroquinone    .  982 

Anthranol 981 

Anthraphenols  ....  981 
Anthrapurpurin  ....  986 
Anthraquinone  ....  981 
Anthraquinone  -  sulpbo- 

nicacid 982 

Anthrol 981 

Antlmonates 453 

Antimony 452 

and  potassium  tartrate  451 

bases 683 

chlorides 451 

hydride 451 

oxides 452 

salts,  reactions  of   .  .  454 

sulphides 453 

Apatite 847 

Apomorphine 1008 

Aqua  regis 196 

Arabin 663 

Arbutin 998 

Archimedes'  theorem    .    87 

Ar^nd  lamp 150 

Argentic  and  argentous 

oxides 879 

Aromatic  acids 921 

Aldehydes 915 

group 836 

Arragonite 349 

Arsenates 215 

Arsendimetbyl     ....  680 

Arsenic 212 

bases,  diatomic  ....  684 
monatomio     ....  679 
detection    in    organic 

mixtures 216 

hydrides  .......  213 

oxide 214 

reactions  of 216 

sulphides 216 

Arsenic  acid 214 

Arsenio-phenyl- chloride  878 

Arsenious  acid 214 

Arsenites 214 
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Arsine 213 

Arsenic  and  arslnlc  acids  584 

Artiads 249 

Asparagin 835 

Astatic  needle 125 

Atacamtin 873 

Athamaniic 1001 

Atmolysis 134 

Atmosphere,  composition 
and  analysis  ....  201 

physical  condition  of .    41 

Tspor  of  water  in    .  .    71 
Atmospheric   electricity  117 

pressure 48 

Atomic  theory 237 

volume 246 

Atomic  weight,  definition 
of 82,238 

relation  of,  to  crystal- 
line form 243 

relstion  of,  to  quanliT- 
alence 255 

relation  ot,  to  specific 
heat 241 

relation  of.  to  volume  243 
Atomic  weignts,  table  of  26 
Atomic   weights  of  ele- 
ments, periodic  law 

of 256 

Atomicity 248 

Atoms 82,237 

combination  of  similar  250 

Atropine 1012 

Attraction,  chemical .  .  267 

electrical 110 

electro-dynamic  ...  127 

magnetic 97 

Augite 857 

Auric  acid  and  oxide  .  463 
Auric  and  aureus  com- 
pounds      463 

Aurfn 907 

Australene,  or  Austrate- 

rebenthene  ....  989 
Avogadro's  law  ....  245 
Axes  of  crystals  ....  260 

Axinite 401 

Asaleine 876 

Aso and diaxo compounds  878 

Asobenxene 879 

Asobensoic  acids  ....  930 

Asoparafflns 655 

Axotoluene 880 

Asoxybenzene 879 

Aaurite 874 
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Balsams 997 

Barbaloln 1002 

Barilla 331 

Bar  iron 415 

Barium    and    its    com- 
pounds      851 

Barium   salts,   reactions 

of 853 

Barometer 43 

Baryta S52 

Bases 29 

Basic  salts 802 

Basicity  of  acids  ....  301 
Battery,  voltaic: 

bichromate 283 

Buusen's 282 
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De  la  Rue's  silver  chlo- 
ride    288 

Grove's  gas 283 

Grove's  nitric  acid  .  .  282 

Smee's 282 

secondary  or  storage  .  283 

Yolta's 122 

Wollaston's 123 

Baum6's       hydrometer, 

1028,1024 

Bay  salt 826 

Beer 594 

Beeswax 623 

Bell  metal 875 

Bengal  lights 455 

Benzal  chloride   ....  864 

Benzaldehyde 915 

Benzamide 924 

Benzanilide 924 

Benzene,  additive  com- 
pounds of 843 

derivatives,  isomerism 

of 888 

formation  and  proper- 
ties of  842 

halogen  derivatives  of  850 
isomerism  In  the  homo- 

logues  of 841 

nitro-derivatives  of  .  857 
relations  between  the 
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Benzenesulphocbloride  886 

Benzlivdrol 968 

Benzidine 964 

Benzlle 970 

Benzohelicin 800 

Benzoic  acid 922 

aldehyde 915 

oxide  or  anhydride  .  928 
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ted       924 

Benzoin 969 

Benzonitrll    ....  665,856 

Benzophenone 969 
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quercites 647 

Benzosalicin 1000 

Benzovl  chloride ....  928 

sulphide 924 

Benzydrol 968 

Benzyl  alcohol 909 

chloride,  bromide,  and 

iodide 854 

cinnamue  ......  936 

cyanide 857 

dimethyl-carbinol   .  .  911 

ethers 909 

ethyl-benzene   ....  964 

ketones 920 

sulphides 910 

toluene 964 

Benzylamine 874 

Benzylene  ethers  ....  912 
Berthollet's  ftilminating 

silver 380 

Beryl 854 

Beryllia 354 

Beryllium 854 

Bessemer  steel 418 
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BIbasIc  acids 802 
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Bileoonstituento.  .  .  .1013 

pigments 1014 

Binary  theory  of  salts  .  800 

Biscuit 401 

Bismethyl 684 

Bismuth 455 

Bismuthic  acid 456 

Bisulphide  of  carbon  .  .  288 
Biuer-«lmond  oil  .  .  .  915 
Bitter  principles  of  plants, 

1001 
Bitumen  process  in  pho- 

U^rapliy 104 

Biuret 1017 

Bivalent  elements  .  .  .  249 

Black  flux 217 

Blast  furnace 418 

Bleaching 188,167 

powder 845 

testing  its  Tslue  .  .  846 

salU 166 

Blende 859 

Blistered  steel 417 

Blowpipe 149 

oxyhvdrogen    ....  152 
Blue  ink,  svmpatlietic  .  419 

Blue  light  ' 455 

Boghead  coal  oil,  paraf- 
fins of 529 

Bohemian  glass  ....  831 
Boilers,  deposits  in  ...  849 

Boiling  point 64 

Boiling  points  of  organic 

compounds 515 

Bone-gelstln 1011 

Bone-oil 1008 

Borates 807 

Borates,  ethyllc    ....  604 

Borax 829 

Borethyl 685 

Boric  diethylethoxide  .  686 
oxide  and  acid  ....  220 

triethide 685 

trlmethide 687 

Bormethyl 687 

Borneene 995 

Borneol 995 

Boron 218 

bromide 219 

chloride 219 

fluoride 219 

nitride 221 

specific  beat  of ....  242 

trioxide 220 

trisulphide 220 

Boulangerite .  .  ^  .  .  .  454 

Boyle's  law 45 

Brain-constituents  .  .  .1021 

Brass 375 

Braunito 408 

Brazilin 1001 

Bread-making 596 

Britannia  roetAl  ....  455 

Bromacetones 706 

Bromal 699 

Bromanil 903 

Bromethene 548 

Bromethyl  bases  ....  678 
Bromethyl  triethyj-phos- 
phonium 684 
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Brombydrins 641 

Bromic  acid 170 

Bromides,  metiUlic ...  294 
Bromine 28, 140 

action  of,  on   organic 
compounds     ....  491 

estimation  of,  in  organ- 
ic bodies 502 

oxy-acldsof 169 

Bromobenxenes  ....  852 
Bromobensoic  aclda    .  .  1026 

Bromoform 548 

Bromonaphthalenes  .  .  973 
Bromonitroeiliane  ...  652 
Bromonltroform  ....  554 

Bromophenols 892 

Bromopicrin 555 

Bromopropene 644 

Bromoquinones    ....  903 

Bromotoluenes 855 

Brorooxylenes 856 

Bronxe     875 

Brookite 441 

Brucine 1011 

Bunsen's  battery  ....  282 

burner 151 

Butanes 627 

Butene 585 

glycols 686 

Butter  of  antimony  .  .  451 
Butyl  alcohols  and  ethers, 

609 

Butyl  beniene 847 

Butyl  carhinol 611 

Butyl  cyanide 665 

Butyl  dl- 529 

Butyl  ketones 610 

Butvlaniines 671 

Butylene 535 

Butyramide 802 

Butyric  acids 830 

aldehydes 700 

cuumarln 943 

O. 

Cacodyl 680 

Cadmium  and  its  com- 
pounds      860 

CiesUim 3S6 

CsBsiuro-alum 400 

CafTeidine 407 

CaflVine 407 

Caieput  oil 964 

Calamine 358 

Calcium   and    its    com- 

Kunds 843 
,  reactions  of  .  .  353 

Calomel 883 

Calotype  process ....  102 
Camphor,  common  .  .  .  994 
Camphor-phorone  .  .  .  996 
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plants 994 
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Candle,  flame  of  ....  149 

Cane-sugar 658 

inTerslon  of  .  .   .  640,  644 
Cannel  coat  oil,  paraffins 

of 529 

Cantharldin 1001 

Caoutchouc    ......  997 

Caprolc  acids 734 

aldehyde 700 
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Carbohydrates M7 
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gen     297 
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with  oxTgen  .... 
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dihromide  ......  5S0 

dichlorlde 690 

dioxide 296 
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bodies 4M 
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ride    661 
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pounds containing .  235 
Carbon  compounds,  nor- 
mal, definition  of    .  515 
Carbonates     ....  28S,764 

analysis  of 232 

Carbonic  acid    .  .  .  232,764 

estimation  of    ....  233 

ethers 765 

Carbonides  ol^  hydrogen  228 
Carbonldes  of  Iron  .  .  616 
Carbonyl  chloride  ...  230 
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Carbotrlamine 677 

Carmine 1002 

Carminicacid 1009 

Camine 1007 
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Carthamin 1001 

earner's  hydrometer  .  .  1014 

Carvaerol 889 

Casein 1018 
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Castor  oil 749 

Cast  steel 417 

Catalysis 269 

Caveodish's   eudiometer  156 

Celioloee 661 

Cements 844 

Centigrade  thermometer, 

scale 60 

CerebriD 1021 

Cerite 892 

Cerium 393 

Cerotene 586 

Cerotin 622 

Cerrantite 453 

Ceryl  alcohol 622 

cerotate 741 

Cetcne 586 

Cetraria  islaudica,  starch 

from 659 

Cetyl  alcohol 622 

Chalk 848 

Chameleon,  mineral   .  .  410 
Chanipe  of  state  produced 

by  heat 60 

Charcoal,    animal     and 

▼e^etable 227 

Chemical   action,   Influ- 

euce  of  pressure  on  269 
Chemical  affinity     ...  267 
relations  of  beat  to    .  271 
Chemical      combination 
and  mixture, distinc- 
tion between     ...    27 
general  laws  of .  .    29,  287 
Chemical  decoui position, 

cold  producea  by  .  .  278 
Chemical  rays  of  the  so- 
lar spectrum  ....  101 
Chemistry  of  the  voltaic 

pile 274 

Chinese  wax  ....  522,  741 

Chinoline 1004 

Chitiu 998 

Chloracetic  acids     ...  727 

Chlontcetones 706 

Cliloml 698 

Chloraldehyde 694 

Chloranil 90S 

Chlorates 169 

Chlorethane 697 

Chlorethene 544 

Cblorhydrln,  etbene  .  .  630 

glyceric 639 

Cmorhydroquiiiones  .  .  902 
Chlorides  of  carbon,  549,  551 

of  cyanogen 552 

metallic 292 

Chlorimetry 346 

Chlorine 28, 186 

action  of,  on   organic 

compounds     ....  491 
compound  of,  with  car- 
bon     280 

with  hydrogen  ...  138 
with  nitrogen    ...  193 
with  oxygen  ....  166 
estimation   o^  in   or- 
ganic bodies  ...  602 

Chlorites     168 

Chlorobentenes  ....  851 
Chlorobenxolc  scid  .  .  .  926 
Chlorolienzyl  alcohol .  .  910 

chloride 854 

Chlorobromido  of  carbon  551 
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Chloroform  ....  240,548 
Chloromethane  .  .  240,587 
Cbloronaphtbalenes  .  .  978 

Chlorophenols 892 

Chlorophyll 10u2 

Chloropicrin 554 

Chloropropene 544 

Cbloroqulnones  ....  903 
Chlorotolueues  ....  853 
Chlorous  or  acid  elements, 

281 

Chloroxylenes 856 

Cbolesterin 914 

Oholestrophane    .    828, 1007 

Choline 678 

Chondrin 1015 

Chromates 428 

Chrome-alum 427 

Chrome-yifllow  .  .      .  .  428 

Chromium 425 

salts,  reactions  of    .  .  429 

Chrysaniline 878 

Chrysaain 985 

Chrysene 988 

Chrysoberyl  ......  354 

Chrysolite 357 

Cinchona  bases    ....  1010 

Cinchonldlne 1010 

Cinchonine 1010 

Cinnabar 386 

Cinnamein     935 

Cinnsmene 849 

Cinnamic  aldehyde    .  .  916 

dibromine 985 

ethers 935 

Cinnyl  alcohol 914 

cinnamate 935 

Circular  polarizHtion  and 
crystalline  forms,  re- 
lation between  .  .  .  519 
Circular  polarization  in 

organic  liquid;}     .  .  518 
Circular  polarization  of 

light 99 

Citramides 886 

Citrates       797 

Clark's  soap  test ....  848 
Classiflcstion  of  metals  .  290 
Classiflcation  founded  on 
the  quantivalence  of 

carbon 605 

Clay 400 

ironstone 414 

Cleavage  of  cnrstals   .  .  259 
and  separation  of  sur- 
faces, development  of 
electricity  by    .  .  .   119 
CoRgulated  proteid  .  .  .  1019 

Coal  gas 223 

Conl  oil,  paraffins  of  .  .  529 
Coal  tar  creasote  ....  891 

Cobalt 418 

auimonlacal  compounds 

of 420 

salts,  reactions  of  .  .  421 
Cobaltcyanides .....  564 
Cobalt-ultramarine    .  .  422 

Cochineal 1002 

Codeine 1008 

Cohesion 267 

Coils,  electro-magnetic, 
right-  and  left-hand- 
ed  126 

Coke 22C 
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cal decomposition    .  273 
produced  by  evapora- 
tion    75 

Collldene 1003 

Collodion,  Iodized,  use  of. 
In  photography    .  .  103 

Colloids 161 

Colophony 996 

Coloring  matters ....  801 
Colors   of    the  snectrum 
and  of  natural  ol(jects, 

92 
Columbium  or  niobium  .  459 

Colza  oil 748 

Combination,    chemical, 
and  mixture, distinc- 
tion lietween     ...     27 
Combination  by  volume  248 
Combination  by  weight, 

27,29,237 

Combustion 145 

flameless     149 

heat  of 272 

slow,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  platinum  .  158 
Compound  ethers,  their 
formation  from,  and 
reconversion  into,  al- 
cohols   580 

Compound  radicles  •    27, 254 

Conchluine 1U10 

Condensation  of  gases  and 

vapors     70,73 

Condensers,  electric  .  .  116 
Conduction  of  heat  .  .  57 
Conductors  of  electricity  112 

Coniferin 999 

Coni fery I  alcohol .  ...  914 

Conine     1004 

Constancy  of  composit  ion, 

27,  29,  237 
Constant  batteries  ...  281 

ConUct  action 260 

Convolvulln 999 

Conydrine 1004 

Copaiba  balsam    ....  997 

Copper 371 

alloys XIS 

arsenite 874 

carbonates 874 

chlorides 373 

compounds,  ammonia* 

cal 375 

ferrocyanlde 375 

-glance 874 

hydride 372 

nitrate 874 

oxides 373 

pyrites 375 

salts,  reactions  of    .  .  375 

sulphate 374 

sulphides 374 

Coriander  oil 995 

Coridiue 1003 

Cork-borer 131 

Corrosive  sublimate   .  .  382 

Corundum 397 

CoUrnine 1009 

Coumarin 943 

Covellin 374 

Creatiu 1005 

Creatinine 1006 

CroHols     994 

Critical  point  of  liquids   74 
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Crotonlc  aldeliyde  ...  701 

Crotonylene 540 

Crown  glass 330 

Crown  of  cups 122 

Crucibles 402 

Cm  ikshauk's  battery    .  123 

Cryohydrates 159 

Cryolite 397 

Cryptidine 1003 

Crystalline  form  .  .  .  .  2S9 
relation  of,  to  atomic 

weight 248 

relation  of,  to  chemical 
constitution  ....  264 
Crystalline  forma  belong- 
ing to  the  same  sys- 
tem, physical  rela* 
tions  between    .  .  .  263 

CrysUllixatlon 259 

water  of ISQ 

Crystallographic  systems  260 

CrystalloTds 161 

Crystals,  axes  of  ...  .  26A 

cleavage  of 2n9 

development  of  electri- 
city In,  by  heat     .  .  119 
primary  ana  secondary 

forms  of 262 

Cumene .  846 

Cuniic  aldehyde  ....  916 

Cumidiue 875 

Cupric  and  cuprous  com- 
pounds      872 

Cuprosovinyl  oxide    .  .  629 

Curarine 1012 

Curcumin 1(102 

Cyananilide 871 

Cyananiline 872 

Cyan  ate  of  ammonium, 
conversion    of.   Into 

urea 488,  568 

Cyanic  acid 567 

ethers 569 

Cyanide  of  h<'nj5yl  .  .  .  857 
Cyanidi^s,  alcoholic .  .  .  565 

metallic 296,  5.'SB 

Cyanine 1004 

Cyanite 400 

Cyanobenaene 856 

Cyanogen 285,566 

bromide 572 

chlorides 572 

iodide 572 

oxygen  compounds  of  567 

sulphide  .  .  ...  672 

Cyanonaphthalenea    .  .  973 

Cyaiiotoluene 857 

Cyanuramidea 577 

Cyanuric  acid   ...*..  568 

ethers 669 

Cymcne 847 

Cymenol 899 

Cymophane 854 

Cymyi  alcohol 911 

Cymylaminea 875 

D. 

PaRtierreotype 108 

Daiton*s  table  of  the  ten- 
sion of  aqueous  va- 
por     69 

Dambonite 652 

Paiiibose 652 

Jhimmar  r(»in 996 


PAGK 

Danieirs  battery ....  281 

Daturine 1012 

Davy  lamp 152 

Deacon's  chlorine  pro- 
cess     137 

Decane 629 

Decenylene    ......  541 

Declne 541 

Declination,  magnetic  .  105 
Decolorlxatlon  by  char- 
coal     227 

Decomposition,  electro- 
chemical   274 

Decyl  alcohol 621 

Dehydrating  agents,  ac- 
tion of,  on   organic 

bodies 493 

Deh  yd  ropen  tacetonamlne, 

708 
Dehydrotrlacetonamine  708 
De  la  Rive*s  floating  bat- 
tery   127 

De  la  Rue's  silver  chlo- 
ride battery    ....  288 

Dellqueaoence 159 

Delphinine 1012 

Density 35 

of  niVtala 287 

of  vapors,  determina- 
tion of 77 

maximum 70 

Density  and  specific  vol- 
ume of  organic  com- 
pounds     512 

Deoxybenjsoln 970 

Dew-point 71 

Dextrin 660 

Dextroglucoso 649 

Dextrose 649 

Diabetic  sugar 649 

Diacetonamlue     ....  708 

Dlallyl 541 

DIaluramide 827 

Dialysis 161 

DIaniagnetic  bodies  .  .  107 
Diamid-aaobenaene  .  .  880 
DIamld-hydrazobensene  880 
Diamido-benzenes  .  .  .  865 
Dlamidonaphtbalene     .  974 

Diamines 674 

Diamond 226 

Diamylamlne 672 

DIaspore 898 

Diastase 660 

Diatomic  acids  of  the 
fatty  groups ....  752 
alcohola  and  ethers  .  .  625 
Diazoamidobenrene  .  .  883 
Diazoamldonaphthalene  975 
Diaxobeuzene  compounds, 

888 
DIazobenzenimide  ...  884 
Diazobenzoic  acids .  .  .  9S6 
DIazo-compounda    .  .  .  880 

Diazophenol 896 

Dlbenzyl 963 

Dibenzyl-ketone  ....  969 
Dl benzyl-methane  ...  964 
Diborlc    ethopentethox- 

ide 686 

DIbromaldehyde  ....  699 

Dibutyl 629 

Dibutylamine 672 

Dlbutyrsldlne 1004 

Dichloraldehyde  ....  698 


PAOS 

Diehlorhydrina  ....  640 
DIchlorlde  of  carton  .  .  850 
Dichlorometbane    .  .  .  BH 

Dicyanimide 576 

DIcyaDodiaaaide  ....  576 

DIdymium 392,  SM 

DietbeDe-dlamfne  .  .  .  676 
Dletfaeoe-triamiue  .  .  .  676 
Diethenlc  aleoliol.  .  .  .  6!Q 
Diethylamine  .....  670 
Diethyt-bensene  ....  M7 
DiethyVcarbinol  .  .  ,  .  6U 
Diethyl-ethene-carbodia- 

mide 8T9 

Diinision  of  gases  .  .  .  1S3 
DIff\iaion  of  liquids  .  .  161 
Di-lodomethane    ....  544 

Di-lsopropyl S2i 

Dimercurammonium  salts, 

S87 

Dimethyl 5S6 

Dfmethylamine    ....  GS9 
Dimethyl-benzeneB    .  .  844 
Dimethyl-henxhTdrtrf    . 
Dimethyl-dlethyiniethane, 

Dimethyl-lsobutyl  carbi- 

nol 619 

Dimethyl-kstabatyl  car- 

blnol     619 

DImethyl-ketone  .  .  .  706 
Dimethyl-phenob   .  .  .  896 

Dlmorpniitm 2SS 

Dinaphihyl 978 

Dinaphthvl-niethane     .  978 
Dinltrosufphuric  acid    .  206 
DIoxindol    ......  959 

Dioxyanthraqulnones  .  9SS 
Dioxybenzaldehyde  .  .  919 
Dioxybenaoic  acids  .  .  946 
Dioxydlphenyl     .... 

Dioxyreilstene 

Diphenlne 

DIphenol 

Diphenyl 961 

DIphenylamine  ....  867 
Dlpbenyl-benzene  ...  964 
Diphenyl -carbamide  or 

diphenrl-urea  ....  869 
DIpnenyKTanamide  .  .  872 
Dlpbenyt-aimetbylethane, 

964 
Dlphenylene-ketone  .  .  969 
Diphenylene  oxide  .  .  966 
Diphenylene-methane  .  964 
Dlphenyl-ethane ....  968 
DIphenyl-etbene ....  965 
Diphenyl-guanidine  .  .  871 
Diphenyllmide  .... 
Dipbenyl-kefone  .... 
Dipbenyl-netbane .  .  . 

DIphenylol 

Diphenylthioearbunlde   872 

Dippel*Boil loot 

DIpropargyl 541 

Dipropyl 5S8 

Dipropyl  carblnol  ...  638 

Dipyridlne 1008 

Dispersion  of  light ...  92 
Disposing  infloence  .  .  SI9 

Dlssoclatton 289 

DistillatioD 67 

fractional 67 

Disniphuric  aeid  ....  189 
DIthionIc  acid 188 
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IMthymoxyl-ethime  mnd 

etbene 907 

Bitbjmoxyl  -  trichlor- 

ethane 967 

Ditolyl 968 

Dicolyl-ethane 964 

Ditolyl  ketone 969 

Ditolyl-metbene  ....  964 

Diureides 830 

Dodecane 029 

Double  refraction    ...    98 

Double  salta 802 

Dragon's  blood 996 

Ductility  of  metals  .  .  .  288 

Dulcitanldee 646 

Dalcite 646 

Dumas'  method  of  deter> 
mlniog  Tapor  densi- 
ties     77 

Dtirene 848 

Dutch  liquid 645 

Dyads 296 

Dynamical  theory  of  heat  68 
Dynamic    electnc    ma- 
chines   129 

Dyslysin 650 


Earthenware 402 

Earth-metala    .  .  .  291,  889 

Ebonite 997 

Ebullition 64 

Efflorescence 169 

Effusion  of  gases    ...  185 

£«g  albumin 1016 

Ekabor 259,881 

Ekalumlniam 258 

ElsBoptenes 998 

Electric   attraotion    and 

repulsion 110 

battery 117 

condensers 116 

conduction  and  insula- 
tion   112 

current 121 

current,  action  of  the 

magnet  on 126 

current,  definite  action 

of 277 

eurrent,    development 
of,  without  contactof 
dissimilar  metals  .  .  278 
current,  heat  derelop- 

edby 285 

current^  magnetisation 

by  the 128 

currents,  indnction  of, 
by  the  action  of  mag- 
nets and    of   other 
electric  currents  .      128 
currents, mutual  action 

of 127 

currents,  storage  of    .  288 

discharge 112 

lighting 129 

machines    ....  118, 129 

polarity 110 

Electricity  developed  by— 
chemical  action   ...  121 

cleavage 119 

contact  of   dissimilar 

metals 120 

Mction 110, 116 

beat 119 


PAOB 

Electricity,    magnetism, 

120,124 

pressure 119 

vibration 119 

Electricity,  positive  and 

negative      110 

of  vapor 116 

Electro-chemical  decom- 
position     274 

theory 281 

Eleeiruaes 274 

Electio-dynamic  attrao- 
tion and  repulsion  .  127 

induction 128 

ElPCtro-gllding     ....  285 

Electrolysis 274 

Electrolytes 224 

Electrolytic    deoomposi- 
tion,  definite  amount 

Electro^magnetism     .  .  124 
Electro-motive  power    .  278 
Electro-ncAtive  and  eleo- 
tro-poStiva  bodies  .  281 

Electrophorus 112 

Electro-plating     ....  285 

Electroscopes 110 

condensing 117 

Electrotypes 284 

Elementary  atoms,  com- 
bination      between 

similar 250 

Elements,  arrangements 
of,  in  order  of  their 
atomic  weights     .  .  266 
artiad  and  perissad     .  249 
atomic    welffhts    and 

symbols  of .  .  .   .  .    26 
classification  of,  accord- 
ing to  equivalent  val- 
ue   256 

heat  of  combustion  of, 

in  oxygen 272 

non-metallic 181 

physical  and  chemical 
relations  of  atomic 

weightoof 241 

EmeraM .854 

Emery 887 

Emetine 1012 

Emodin 987 

Endecane 629 

Eoein 908 

Epibromhydrin    ....  642 
Epichiorhydrln    ....  642 

Epsom  salt 857 

Equations,  chemical  .  .    84 
Equivalency,     variation 

of 252 

Equivalents   ....    88,287 

Erbia 889 

Erythrin 904,945 

Erythritc 644 

Erythroxanthraqulnone  982 

Essential  oils 992 

Estremadnrita 847 

Ethal       560 

Elba  nate,  etby lie    ...  680 

Ethane 526 

hexchlor-    and     hex- 

brom- 550 

nitro- 552 

pentabromo- 550 

Etnanes,    triehlor-  and 
tribrom- 50 


PAOB 

Ethene 584 

bromide 646 

chlorhvdrin 680 

chloride 545 

chloro-,    bromo-,    and 

iodo- 546 

conversion  of,  into 
ethylic  alcohol .  469,  591 

cyanide 665 

derivatives,  diphenyl- 

ic 961 

diamines 675 

dicarbamlde 819 

ethers 546 

formation  of  ethyl  al- 
cohol flrom  .  .  .  469,  591 

fflycol 629 

nexethyl-phosphonium 

bromide 686 

hydrosulphide  ....  632 
hydroxysulpbide     .  .  632 

iodide 546 

oxide 680 

sulphide 682 

sulpbonio  adds    ...  682 

tetrabromo- 660 

teirachioro- 650 

triamines 676 

triethyl-phoaoharsoni- 
um  and  phospham- 
monium  compounds  684 

Ethenic  ethers 630 

Ethenyi  bases 673 

bensene 849 

diamine 676 

nitril 565 

Etherification 588 

Ethers,  aUylic 625 

amylio 618 

bntvlic 609 

caroonic 765 

cblorocarbonic  ....  767 
compound,    isomerism 

in 582 

cyanic  and  cyanurlc  .  569 

diatomic 625 

haloid 507,542 

hexatomio 644 

hexylic    .......  616 

hydrocyanic 565 

pentylio 611 

tetratomic 644 

tetrylic 609 

thiocarbonio 766 

thiocyanic 674 

triatomic 637 

xanthic 767 

Ethers,  their  formation 
from  and  reconver- 
sion into  alcohols    .  579 

Etfaidene  chloride,  bro- 
mide, and  iodide  .  .  546 

compounds 684 

sulpnonic  adds    ...  684 

Ethides,  metallic  ..  688, 690 
selenic 606 

Ethine 538 

Ethionlcacid  and  anhy- 
dride      688 

Ethyl  alcohol 691 

aldehyde 696 

cinnamate 985 

cyanide 565 

hydride 527 

hydrosulphide  ....  604 
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Ethyl  itothlocyaDate     .  SiS 

ketones    % 710 

orthocarbonate    .  .  .  644 

oxide 08i8 

pbenate 891 

sulphides 606 

telluride 606 

thiocyanate 674 

£^.hyl-acet«nyl-benaeDe    850 

Ethyl-allyl 586 

Ethylamine 669 

Ethyl^nillBes 866 

Ethylate,  methyltc  .  .  602 
Ethylated  silicic  ethers  .  687 
Ethylates  of  potassium 

and  sodium  ....  692 
Etbyl-benaene  .....  844 
•Ethyl-carbamidea  ...  819 
Eihyl-C7auamide  .  .  .  676 
Ethyl-dlmetliyl  carbiDol, 

616 

Ethylene 227,634 

Eihyl-Rlycocinos ....  807 

Ethyl-bydantoln  ....  829 

Ethylic  aceto-aceUte    .  760 

aceloeodacetate    .  .  .  760 

ethers 687,  604 

orthocarbonate    ...  644 

thio-aicobol 604 

Ethylins 643 

Ethyl-isobutyl 628 

Eiby  l-isopentyli  or  etbyl- 

ainyl 628 

EthyI-it»opentyl  carbinol  621 
Kthyl-methyl-bensene  .  846 
Kthyl>methyl  oxide  .  .  601 
Ethyl-naplithalene     .  .  978 

Elbyl-plieiiol 898 

Etliyl-propyl 627 

Ethyl-propyl  carbinol  .  617 
Ethy  1-th iocarbamide  576,  821 
Ethyl-trimethyi-metbane, 

528 

Encslyn 652 

Euchlorine 168 

Euclase 854 

Eiidialite 443 

ICndiom^ters 201 

Eu^enol  ,   .  » 913 

Kupione  ,   * MO 

Euthiochroate  of  potas- 

Hiiim 902 

Euxaiitbic  acid    ....  1002 

Euxonlte 444 

Evaporation 71 

cold  produc»*d  hy  .  .   .     75 
Even  numbers,  law  of   .  250 

Kxosniono 162 

Expansion  hy  heat     .  .     57 

of  fitisen 65 

of  liquids 68 

of  mercury 64 

of  nolids 62 

of  water 65 

Exsiccator 76 

P. 

Fnhlore 464 

Fahrenhe4t's  thermome- 
ter icale 50 

Fattv  acids 712 

Feather  ore 4.'i4 

Felspar 401 
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Fergusonlte 448 

Fermentation 491 

▼inous 891, 683 

Ferrates 612 

Ferric  and  ferrous  com- 
pounds    ....  411,412 

reactions  of 414 

Ferricyanides 668 

Ferro-and  ferricyanidea  296 

Ferrocyanides 661 

Feverfew  camphor .  .  .  994 

Fibrin 1019 

Fibrin  osen 1017 

FibrinoqlasUc  subttancea, 

619 

FibrolD 1015 

Fire,  blue 456 

red  and  green    ....  851 

Fire-damp 228 

Flame,  conditions  of  lu- 
minosity of    ....  148 

structure  of 149 

Flame,  oxyhTdrogen     .   162 

Flavopurpurin 983 

Fleitmann  and   Henne- 
berg's  phosphates    .  807 

Flint-gtoss 880 

Floating  battery  ....  127 
Fluid  pressure,  general 

law  of 88 

Fluids,  expansion  of  .  .    68 

muobenzene 668 

Fluorene 964 

Flaorenyl  alcohol   .  .  .  969 

Fluorescein 1008 

Fluorescence 97 

Fluorides,  metallic     .  .  296 

Fluorine 144 

Fluorspar 844 

Formamide 1008 

Formanilide 867 

Formates 720 

Formic  aldehyde ....  695 

ethers 720 

ForronlK 82 

constitutional,  graphic, 

or  structural ....  260 
empirical  and  moleco* 

lar 608 

rational 800 

FoflSil  wax 680 

Foucault's  prisms    ...     99 
I  Fractional  aist  illation  .    67 
I  Freezing  machines  ...     75 
Frigorinc  mixtures    .  .    68 
French  weights  and  meas- 
ures   1027 

Fuchsine 876 

Fucusol  ........  801 

Fulminating  silver     .  .  880 

Fulminieacid 670 

Fulminuric  acid  ....  671 
Fuming  liquor  of  Liba- 

▼ius 489 

Furfuramide 801 

Furfurine 801 

Furfnrol 800 

Furfuryl  alcohol ....  801 
Furnaces  for  metallurgic 

operations 147 

Fusco-cobaltic  salts    .  .  421 
Fusibility  of  meuls   .  .  288 

Fusible  metal 457 

Fusion,  latent  heat  of  .     62 
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G. 

Gadolinfte 

Gahnite  ........ 

Galactose «51 

G«lena 9G& 

Oallein 1008 

Gallium 40S 

Galvanism 124 

GaWanised  iron  ....  SCO 

Galvanometer 125 

Garlic  oil G25 

Gameta 401 

Gaa,  coal  and  oil  ...  . 

olefiant 

Gas-battery 

Gas-burners 151 

Gases,  absorption  of  .  .  163 

capilluy  transpiration 

of las 

eollection,  preserration, 

and  transference  of .    4C 
eolleetion   of,  by  dia- 

Siaeement  .  132, 186, 174 
Vision  of 13S 

efiVision  of  .  .  ,  .  •  •  ISS 

elasticity  of 41 

eudiometrie,    analyaia 

of Ml 

expansion  of 55 

Uqueftiction  and  solid- 

iflcatlon  of 7S 

occlusion  of   ....  .  m 

osmose  of IM 

physical    constitution 

of 41,86 

relatione  between  pres- 
sure, elasticity,  and 
volume  of  ....  46,85 

solution  of.  In  water  .  169 
apecific  gravity  of  .  .     77 
specific  heat  of.  ...    $8 

tranapiration  of  .  .  .  135 
Gas-holder.  ......     39 

Gay-Lus8ac*s  method  of 
determining     vapor 

densities T8 

Gelatin 1014 

Cteraniom  oil 995 

German  silver 42S 

(leyser  springs  of  Iceland  165 

Gibbslte 388 

Gilding 465 

Glass S80 

soluble 328 

toughened 881 

Glauber's  salt 337 

Glaaing  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware  .  .  401, 402 

Globolina 1017 

Glow-lamp IM 

Gluclnum 354 

Glucose,  ordinary   .  .  .  649 

Glucoses 648 

Glycosides 652,  997 

Glue 1015 

Glutio 1014 

Glyceric  oxide 648 

Glycerin 637 

alcoholic  ethers  of  .  .  642 

amyllc 643 

nitro- 638 

Glyceryl  ethcm    ....  638 
Glyclde  compounds    .  .  941 
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Glycflcioe 806 

Gljcocollamide     .  .   .  .1005 
Glycocyaroidine  ....  1005 

Glyoocynmioe 1005 

Glfooffej]     .   s 659 

Glycollic  anhydride    .  .  758 

GlycoUide. 758 

Glycolylguanldlne  .  .  .1005 

Glycolfl 625 

butenic 635 

pentenic  sod  hexenic636 

propepic 636 

Glycoluril 831 

Glycotyl-urea 829 

Glycyrrhizin 999 

Glyozal 702 

Gold  aod  ito  compounds  462 
•am,  reactions  of  .  .  464 
Btaudf  r4  of  England  .  464 

Gold-leaf 465 

GranUe.  .  , 400 

Grape-sugar  ......  649 

Graiphite 387 

Gravity,  specific  ....     34 

of^ases 77 

of  liquids 35 

or  ipej^ajs 291 

of  splids 87 

of.  vjipora 77 

Green  firet 851 

Greenoqjcite 360 

Green  salt  of  Magnus    .  471 

Groups,  isoinorphous    .  266 

Grove's  bi^ttery     ....  282 

gaa-battery    .....  283 

Guaiaeo) 900 

Gaanidine 676 

Guanidines,  phenylle    .  871 

Guanine ^  .  .1006 

Gum 661 

Uun-cottoii 661 

Gun-metal 375 

Gunpowder 319 

Gntta-pereba 997 

Gypsum 846 

H. 

Hematite 412 

Hsemaglobin 1020 

Hahnemann's       soluble 

mercury 885 

Halogen   derivatives    of 

the  hydrocarbons  507,542 
Haloid  ethers^ 

CLHto+,X 542 

eibers,  diatomic, 

CnHfQXf  ......  544 

ethers,   formation    of^ 
from,  and  conversion 
into,  alcohols    ...  579 
ethers  of  orders  higher 

than  three 549 

etbejB,  trlatomic, 

C])UL|ii~l^s     •   .   •   .  548 

salts 800 

Hardness  of  water  ...  348 
Harrkfon's  /reeaing-ma- 

clUne 75 

Hatchetin 530 

Hausmanuite 409 

Heat 49 

action  of,,  on   organic 

compounds     ....  990 
atomic,  of  elements   .  242 


PAGE 

Heat,  capacity  for  .  .  .    57 
change   of  stale   pro- 
duced by 60 

conauction  of   ...  .    57 
developed  by  the  elec- 
tric current   ....  285 ; 
developed  by  friction  .    81 ! 
dynamical  theory  of .    83  ! 
ezpanaion  produced  by   49 
latent,  of  fusion    ...     60 
latent,  of  vaporiaation    64 
mechanical  equivalent 

of 81 

of. combustion  ....  272 
relations  of,  to  chemi- 
cal affinity 271 

relations  of,  to  work  .    81 

sources  of 80 

specific     .......     57 

specific,  of  elements  .  242 
Heating  rays  of  the  solar 

spectrum    .  ^  ...  101 
Heavy  metajs    .....  292 

Heavy-spar 352 

Helices,  right-  and  left- 
handed     126 

Helicin 1000 

Helvite 354 

Hemaiein 1003 

Hematlu 1020 

Hematoxylin lOaS 

Hemihedral  crysUls  .  .  263 

Hemin 1020 

Hepar  sulphuris  ....  323 

Hepiads 257 

Heptanes 528 

Hepiene 536 

Heptine 541 

Heptoic  acids 734 

Heptyl  Alcoliols    ....  618 

caroinol 619 

ketones 710 

Heptylene .  536 

Heulaiidite 401 

Hexacetodulcite  ...      646 

Hexads 249 

Hezanes 528 

Hexutomic  alcohols  and 

ethers 644 

Hexdecyl  alcohol     ...  622 
Hexene  glycols    ....  636 

Hexenes .537 

Hexinf>s 541 

Hexoic  acids     734 

Hexoxvdiphenyl ....  966 

Hexovlene 541 

Hexyl  alcohols  and  ethers, 

616 

carbiuol 617 

ketones 710 

Hexylenes 537 

Hofmaiin's  gas   furnace 
for  organic  analysis  496 
method  of  determiuing 
vap<ir-densities     .  .     78 

Holmia 487 

Holis's    electrical     ma- 
chine     114 

Homologous  series  .  .   .  505 

successive  rise  in  the 

boiling  points  of  the 

terms  of,  for   every 

addition  of  C^Ht   .  .  614 

Homopyrocatechin     .  .  905 

Honcystone  ......  955 
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Hope,  oil  of 996 

Hornblende 357 

Horn  silver 378 

Hydantoln 829 

Hydraminea 678 

Hydrates 150 

Hydrasin  compounds  .  884 
Hydraaobensene  ....  880 

Hydriodic  acid 142 

Hydrobensoin 968 

Hydrobromic  acid  ...  141 

Hydrocarbons 227 

Hydrocarbons,  CnHtn— s, 
andC^HtB-io    .  •  .  S49 
Cn^to-s 541,836 

CttHto-4 5*1 

CnHvn— •  .......   587 

CoHta 630 

CnHto+t 620 

CuHif  and  GuHao    .  .  849 
containiuff  even  num- 
bers   of     hydrofcen 

atoms 606,507 

halogen  derivatives  of  542 
faomulogous  series  of .  506 
Isologous  series  of  .  .  506 
of  the  aromatic  group  836 
of  the  fatty  group  .  .  520 
saturated  and  unsatu- 
rated      506 

table  of 606 

Hydrochloric  acid   ...   138 
Hydrocoerulignone     .  .  966 
Hydrocvanic  acid    .  235,  656 
acid,  fbrmation  of,  from 
acetylene  and  nitro- 
gen     540 

ethers 666 

Hydroferricyanicacid  .  564 
Hydroferrocyanic  add  .  663 
Hydrofluoric  acid  .  .  144 
Hydrofluoeilidc  acid  .  .  228 

Hydrogen 28,131 

action  of  nascent,  on 
organic    compounds  492 

antimonide 451 

arsenides 213 

bromide 141 

carbides 228 

chloride 138 

combination   of,   with 

oxygen 156 

cyanide 236 

dioxide 165 

fluoride 144 

iodide 142 

monoxide irt5 

phosphides 206 

selenide 185 

sulphides 172 

telluride 187 

Hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
slow  combination  of, 
under  the  influence 
of  platinum    ....  163 

Hydrogen  salts 29 

Hydrometer 39 

tables 1023 

Hydrophlorone    ....  906 

Hydroqulnone 501 

Hydroselenic  acid  ...  185 
Hydro6ulphide,ethylic  .  304 

methylic 691 

Hydrosulphuric  acid  .  .  172 
Hydrotelluric  acid  ...  187 
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Hydrotolnquinone  .  .  .  906 
Hydroxides   ....  159,297 

Hydroxyl 256 

niethenyl-diamine  .  .  678 
Hydroxylamine  ....  192 
Hydroxylcarbamide  .  .  808 
Hydroxylethane  ....  591 
Hygrometer,  dew  -  point  70 

HyoscTaiDine 1012 

HypociiIoriU« 167 

Hyponiirites 198 

Hypophoephites  ....  210 
HypoBulpnatee     ....  182 

Hypoeiilphiti*B 180 

Hypothioarsenitet  .  .  .  215 
Hypothiophoapkltee  .  .  210 
Uypoxantbine 90 

I. 

Ice-making  mftcbines  .  75 
Ice.  melting  of .  .  .  61, 62 
Iceland  moss,  starch  from  669 

Ignition 146 

Incandescence 146 

Incrustations  in  boi]ers349 
Index  of  refraction    .  .    91 

India-rubber 997 

Indian  Tellow 1002 

Indigo  blue 956 

ludiso  copper 874 

luaigo^uiphonio  adds .  958 

Indfgo  white 958 

Indin 9r>9 

Indium 402 

Indol 960 

Induction  coils     ....  129 

electric Ill 

cleciro-magnetfc     .  .  128 

msgnetic 106 

magneto-electric  ...  128 
Ink,  blue,  sympatbetic  .  419 

Inosite 661 

Insulation,  electric ...  112 

Inulln 669 

Invert  sugar 861 

lodbydrins 6S1 

Iodic  acid 170 

Iodide,  etbylio 697 

metbylio 688 

pseudopropylic  .  .  .  608 
Iodides,  metallic  ....  296 

Iodine 28, 141 

action  of,  on   organic 

bodies 491 

and  nitrogen     ....  193 

and  oxygen 193 

bromide 143 

chlorides 343 

green 878 

lodobenzenes 859 

Indobenaoic  acid  ....  926 

Iodoform 608 

lodometbnne 588 

lodonaphthalene ....  973 

lodophenols 713 

lodotoluen^ 855 

Iridium 478 

ammoDiacal  compounds 

of 480 

salts,  reactions  of    .  .  481 

Iridollne 1004 

Iron 410 

carbonate 413 

cast 415 
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Iron,  cvA-.  heat  developed 
by  friction  of    .  .   .     84 

chlorides 411 

cyanides 277 

iodides 412 

manufacture 413 

meials 291,406 

meteoric,  of  Lenarto, 
occlusion  of  hydro- 
gen by 136 

nitrates 418 

ore,  magnetic    ....  105 
oxides  ........  412 

phosphates 414 

pig 416 

pyrites 414 

salts,  reactions  of    .  .  414 

sulpnates 413 

sulphides    ......  414 

wrought 416 

Isatin 968 

Isatyde 959 

Isinglass 1016 

Isobutane 627 

Isobutene 686 

glycol 686 

IsoDutyl  alcohol  ....  609 

carblnol 612 

Isobutylamine 671 

Isochoiesterin 1014 

Isocyanates,  metallic  .  .  668 

pbenylic 869 

Isocyanic  ethers  ....  570 

Isocyanides 666 

Isocyanoric  ethers .  .  .  670 

Isodulcite 647 

Isohydrobenaoin  ....  968 
Isologous  series    ....  606 

Isomerism 511 

Isomorphism  .  .  .  248,264 
Isoparaffins    ......  523 

Isopenlane 627 

Isopentene 686 

Isopentene-glycol  .  .  .  686 
Isopenteny]  alcohol  .  .  643 
Isopentyl  alcohol    ...  612 

cyanide 641 

Isopentylamine    ....  672 

Isopentyl-di- 629 

Lsopropylamine  ....  671 
Iso{»opyl -dimethyl  car- 

binol 618 

methyl  carbinol   ...  614 

carblnol 609 

di- 629 

Isorcin 906 

Isoetilbene 965 

Isothiocyanates    ....  694 

Isovaleramide 1004 

Isnret 676 

Isuretine 816 

J. 

Jsde S57 

Jalappin 999 

Japan  camphor    ....  998 

Jervine 1011 

Joule's  determination 
of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat .    81 

Kalium SIS 
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Kata  derivatives  of  the 

paraffins 538 

Katabutylamine .  .  .  .  C7S 

Kelp 141 

Kermes  mineral  ....  454 

Ketonea 708,980 

diphenyllc 969 

Kindling  Doint    ....  161 

Kupfersickel 422 

Kyan's  method  of  pre- 
serving timber .  .  . 

I.. 

LabarrBqne*8     disinfect- 
ing nuid 

Lac 

Lactamlde 805 

Lactates 7S8 

Lactic  acid 756 

anhydrides TGI 

ethers 760 

Lactide 761 

Lactimlde 805 

Lectin 657 

Lactose 9S! 

Lactyl  chloride    ....  760 

Lakes S98 

Lamp,aiigand ISO 

gas ISl 

safety 152 

spirit ISO 

without  flame   ....  154 

Lampblack 227 

Lantnanum S8S 

Lanthopine 1009 

Latent  iieat  of  ftaaion    .    62 

vaporiration 64 

Laudanine 1000 

Laughing  gaa 197 

Lsumontite 401 

Laurel  camphor  ....  990 

Law  of  Avogadro    ...  246 
Boyle  and  Marioite    .    46 
Dulong  and  Petit    .  .  241 
equivideiits    ...    88,237 
even  numbers    ....  250 

Gay-Luisac  and  Hum- 
boldt    .......  244 

multiples    ....    82,287 

perioaic,  of  the  atonic 
weights  of  the  ele- 
ments   2SS 

Laws  of  combination  by 

volume 244 

Laws  of  combination  by 

weight 29,  287 

Lead 862 

alloys 866 

carbonate 365 

chloride 863 

iodide 868 

oxides 068 

red 364 

salts,  reactions  of    .  . 
sulphide  ....... 

vanadate 449 

white 86S 

Leaf-green 1012 

Lecithin 678 

Legumin 1018 

Lemon  oil 992 

Lenses 9t 
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LeplcHnn 1004 

LepidtiHte 3.VS 

Leiicaniline 873 

Leucine 809 

L^ticoline 1004 

Leucophane 854 

Levuio9e WQ 

LeydeD  jar 117 

Lichens,  acids  from    .  .  940 
Liebig's  condenser ...     67 

Lighl 89 

ohie  or  Bengal ....  455 
chemical  rays  of  .  .  .  101 

dispersion  of 91 

polarised 93 

reflection-  and  refrac- 
tion of 89, 90 

Telocity  of 89 

Lisrht  metals 292 

Lightning  rods     ....  117 

Lime     : 845 

chloride  of 845 

Limestone 848 

Lines,  bright,  in  spectra 
of  incandescent  vhf- 

pors 93 

dark,    in    solar    spec- 
trum   98 

Linseed  oil 808 

Liquefaction  of  gases     .     72 
of  carbonic  acid  ...     73 
Liquid  elements  and  com- 
pounds, specific  Tol- 
unies  of    ...  .  247,  248 
Liquids,  boiling  points  of  64 
complete  Taporization 
of,  under  great  pres- 
sure   74 

critical  points  of  .  .  .    74 

dHTusion  of 160 

expansion  of 53 

latent  heat  of    ...  .    63 
molecular  constitution 

of   .   .   ; 86 

osnrosfeof    ......  163 

specific  grarity  of  .  .     35 
specific  volume  of   .  .  247 
raporization  of    .  .  .     64 
Liqnids,  organic,  circular 
polarization  produc- 
ed by    99 

Liquor  ammonite     .  .  .  190 
Liqnorieeaugar    ....  999 

Litharge  ; 863 

Lithium 835 

Liver  of  sulphur  ....  323 

Loadstone 105,  412 

Luminosity,    conditions 

of  ... 148 

Lnteocobaliic  salts .  .  .  42U 
Lutidine 1008 

M. 

Maclurin 949 

Magdala  red 975 

Magenia 976 

Magnesia 856 

alba   . 358 

Magnesium f&5 

carbonates 858 

chloride 856 

ethide 688 

phosphates 857 

~ '  salts,  reactions  of    .  . -  868 
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Magnesium,  silicates  .  .  357 

sulphate 857 

Mi^net,  action  of  the,  on 

the  electric  current  126 
Magnetic  declinations  .  105 
Magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 

105,  412 

Magnetism 105 

Ampere's  theory  of    .  128 
development  of  electri- 
city by 120, 128 

indoction   of,   by  the 
electric  current    .  .  128 

terrestrial 105 

Magueto-electrieity    .  .  128 
Magneta,  ■  induction    of 
electric  currents  by 
the  miction  of ...  .  1% 
Magnus,  green  salt  of    .  471 

Malachite 374 

Malamethane 834 

Malamide 9Sa 

Malleabilhv  of  metals  .  288 

Malleable  iron 415 

Maltose 657 

Manganatea. 409 

Manganese .' 406 

chlorides 407 

fluorides  .' 407 

oxides 407 

peroxide,  recovery  of, 
from  the  waste  liq- 
uors of  the  clilorlne 
■manufacture  ....  136 
salts,  reaction  of.  .  .  410 

Manganiie 408 

Mannide 646 

Manniian 646 

Mannite 645 

Mannitose 651 

Marble     848 

Marlotte's  law 45 

Mart 400 

Marsh  gas 22vS 

Marslt's  testforaraenle .  217 

Massioot  . 363 

Mastic 996 

Mauve 876 

Maximum  density  of  ya- 

pors 70 

Measures     ....  1026-1028 
Mechanical  equivalent  of 

heat 81 

Meconidine    ......  .1009 

Meconin  .•  .   .- 951 

Meerschaum 357 

Melaitx 677 

Melamine-  .- 677 

Melampyrite 646 

Melaniline  .......  871 

Melene  or-MeKasene  .  .  536 

Melezitose  .• 656 

MelHose  . 655 

Mellite 955 

Mellone  and  Mellon  Ides  578 
Melting^  poiuts,  determi- 
nation of 161 

Melting  points  of  organic 
comtwunds     ....  514 

Menthol  .  .• 995 

Mercaptan  .- 604 

allyllc 625 

etbenic eai2 

methytic 590 

Mercmrannnonium   salts  866 
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Mercurial    thermometer  49 
Mercuric  cyanide    .  .  .  559 
ethide,  met  hide,  amyl- 

ide,  and  allyltodide  .  690 
oxide,     decomposition 
of,  by  heat ...    46,  384 

Mercury 881 

alloys  or  amalgams     .  388 

chlorides :{82 

oonipounds,ammoniac- 

al 386 

cyanide    .  < 2:i5 

diphenjrl 873 

expansion  ef,  by  lieat   63 
beat  developed  by  fric- 
tion of 83 

iodides 384 

nitrates 885 

oxides 884 

salto,  reactions  of    .  .  388 

sulphates 385 

sulphides 386 

Meriaisn,  magnetic    .  .  105 

Mesityl  oxide 707 

Mesoparaflins 523 

Mesotype 40t 

Metaboratea 807 

Metaoetone 707 

Metaldehyde 697 

Metallammoniums  .  .  .  M2 

Metals 29.287 

chemical  properties  or  289 
classification  of    ...  2iii 
electric     precipitation 
of   ........  284 

physical  properties  of  287 
table  of  ispeclfic  gravi- 
ties of  287 

Metameric  compounds, 
boiling  pointa  of  .  .  516 

Metamerism 511 

Metantinionates  ....  453 

Metapectin        1013 

Metaphosphates  .  .  209,  306 

Metastan  nates 440 

Metathio-pbosphoryl  bro- 
mide  211 

Metatungstates    ....  438 

Meta  vanadates 448 

Meteoric  ironof  Tjenarto, 
occlusion  of  hydro- 
gen by .  186 

Meteorites 410 

Methane 228,526 

derivatives,    or    fatly 
group  of  organic  coni- 

poiinds 520 

diatomic  haloid  ethers 

derive<]  from  ....  544 
diehloro-  and  dl-Iodo- 

nitro- 552 

nitretrichloro-  ....  554 

tetrabmnio- 549 

tetrachloro-,      bromo-, 

and  iodo- 549 

tetranitro- 554 

trinitro- 554 

Methene  ethers    ....  628 

glycol 628 

Methene  -  protocatechuic 

alcohol     918 

Methenyl    bromide   and 

ifidide 548 

chloride 548 

diamines ......  i  675 
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Methide,  alumiDium  .  .  296 

alumiDic 690 

Methola fi86 

MethoxyUmethRDe    .  .  688 

Methyl  aceto^acetate  .  .  751 

alcohols  and  ethen    .  686 

cyanide 565 

hydride 626 

hydrosulphide  ....  590 

ketonea 706,708 

phenate 891 

ailicatea  , 590 

aulphidea 590 

telluride 591 

Methylal     628 

Methyl-allKarIn    ....  987 

Methyl-allYl-pbeDol   .  .  913 

Methylaiiiine 668 

Methyl-anilinea    ....  866 

Methyl-anthracene     .  .  987 

Methyl-anthtaquinone .  987 

Methylate,  ethylic  ...  601 

Methylated  spirit    ...  593 

Methyl-benzene   ....  843 

Methyl-butyl  carbinol  .  617 

Methyl-carbamldea     .  .  819 

Methyl-carbinol  ....  591 

Methyl-chloracetol ...  547 

Metbyl-cyanamide .  .  .  576 

Methyl,  dl- 626 

Methyl-diethyl  carbiuol  618 
Methyl  -  ethyl  -  acetoace- 

tat«,  etbvlic  ....  761 

Methyl-ethyl  carbinol  .  610 

Methyl-ethyl  ketone .  .  708 

Methyl-ethyl-oxide    .  .  601 

Methyl-glycocinea  ...  807 

Mi'thyl-fcuanidine   ...  677 

Methyl-hexTl  carbinol .  620 

Methyl-hydiint^To  ...  829 

Metliyl-isopropyl     .  .  .  527 

Methyl-katabui'yl  carbi- 
nol    ........  617 

Metliyl-methenyl  diam- 
ine      676 

Methyl-morphine  .  .  .1008 
Methyl-napnthalene  .  .  978 
Methyl  -  paraoxy benzyl 

alcohol 912 

Methyl-phoephonic   acid  590 
Methyl  -  propyl  -  benzene  847 
Methyl-protocatechuic  al- 
cohol      913 

Methyl-vanillin    ....  919 
Meyer's  method  or  deter- 
mining Tapor  denai- 

tles 79 

Mica 401 

Microeosmic  salt ....  339 

Milk-Hiigar 657 

Mineral  chameleon     .  .  410 

waters 158 

Miner's  safety-lamp   .  .  162 

Mint  camphor 996 

Mixture  and  combinap 
tion,  distinction  be- 
tween    27 

Mixtures,  determination 
of  the  proportion  of 
the  constituents  of, 
by  optical  analysis  .  617 
Molecular  actions    ...  267 

Molocules 82,237 

saturated  and  unsatu- 
rated      505 
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Molybdeotte 481 

Molybdenum 429 

Monads 131,249 

Monanilnea 664 

Monobasic  acids  ....  803 
Monochlorhydrin    .  .  .  639 

Monureides 724 

Mordants    .......  398 

Morphia  or  Moiphine  .  1008 

MorUr 344 

Mosaic  gold 440 

Mucilage 663 

Mucin 1021 

Multiples,  law  of .  .    82.237 

Multiplier 125 

Murexan     . 827 

Murexid 833 

Muriatic  acid 188 

Muscovado  sugar  .  .  .  668 
Mustard  oil,  volatile  .  .  575 

Mycose 656 

Myosin 1017 

Myricyl  alcohol  ....  623 
Myrosin 575,1020 

N. 

Naphthalene 971 

homologues  of  ...  .  978 
Naph  thalene  -  dicarbonic 

adds 977 

NaphthalcDe-red  ....  975 
Naphthalene  -  aulphonio 

acids 975 

Naphthazarin 977 

Napthide,  mercuric  .  .  975 
Naphthohydroquinooe .  976 
Naphthoic  acids  ....  977 

Naphthols 975 

Naphthoquinone.  .  .  .  976 
Naphthylamines  ....  974 

Naphthyl,  dl-  ■ 978 

Narceine 1009 

Narcotine 1009 

NatAlolD 801 

Neoparaffina 523 

Nephcline 401 

Ne8sler*s  teat  for  ammo- 
nia      840,887 

Neurine 674 

Neutrality  of  salts  ...  302 
Nichol's  prisma    ...  98,  99 

Nickel 422 

Nicotine 1004 

Niobium 459 

Nitninilines 866 

Nitrate,  ethenic  ....  630 

ethylic     601 

methylic 588 

Nitrates 194 

Nitre 818 

cubic 827 

Nitric  acid 195 

acid,  action  of,  on  or- 
ganic compounds     .  491 

annydride 194 

Nitride  of  boron  ....  221 
Nitride  of  silicon  ...  225 
Nitrides,  metallic    ...  311 

Nitrils 656,  565 

Nitrite,  ethylio 601 

methylic 688 

Nilro-amidobenzoic  acids, 

927 
Nitrobenzenca 859 
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Nitrobensole  acidg ...  90 
Nitrochloroform  ....  564 

Nitrocresola 898 

Nltro^hylbenaene   .  .  819 

Nitroform 554 

Nitrogen 28,189 

chloride M 

chiorophosphide  .  .  .  21S 
compounds  of,  with  bo- 
ron     221 

with  hydrogen  ...  190 
with  oxygen  ....  193 

dioxide 198 

estimation  in  organic 

bodies 499 

iodide  .  .  '. 198 

monoxide 197 

pentoxide 194 

selenide 2m 

specific  volumes  of .  .  513 

sulphide 20S 

teiroxide 199 

trioxide 198 

Nitroglycerin 638 

Nitro^alold   derivatives 

of  benzene 858 

Nitrohrdrocbloric  or  ni- 

tromuriaticacid  .  .  19C 
Nitromcaitylene  ....  860 
Nitronaphlhalenea ...  974 

Nitroparaffina 551 

Niiropbenols 894 

Nitroprussidea 664 

Nitropeeudocumene  .  .  860 

Nltroreeorcins 501 

NitroaonaphtbaleDe  .  .  974 

Nitrosophenol 998 

Nitrosoierpene  ....  990 
Nitroaulphonic  acid  .  «  208 
Nltroayl  bromide    ...  199 

chloride 199 

Nitrotohienea 8S0 

Nitrotricblorometbane .  664 

Nitrous  acid 198 

oxide 197 
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Nomenclatuie 89 

ofaalU 29 

Nonane 689 

Non-oonductora  of  elec- 
tricity   112 

Nonyl  aloobol 621 

ketonea 710 

Nordhauaen      aoli^uric 

acid 180 

Normal  pentane  or  ethyl 
propyl  ....*...  627 

pentene 685 

Notation,  chemical    .  «    SO 

O. 

OocIualoD  of  gaaea  ,  .  .  13S 

Octene  or  octylene .  .  .  688 

Octyl  alcohols 619 

CEnantbol  or  cenantbylic 

aldehyde ......  700 

(Enantbylidine    ....  641 

Oil  gas 229 

of  garlic 625 

of  mustard,  volatile   .  675 

of  turpentine    ....  988 

of  vitriol 179 
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Oils,  dryfog  and  non-drj- 

Ing 748 

▼olatile  or  eaaential    .  992 
Oieflantgns    ....  228,534 

OleAnes 530 

OleiDs 748 

Oleum  animale  Dippelll  1003 

Opianine 1009 

Opium  bases lOOS 

Optical  properties  of  or> 

ganic  compounds    .  ffltt 
Optically     actlTe     sub- 
stances,     deflnftlon 

of 518 

Orange  oil 992 

Orcein 909 

Orcln 904 

Orcin-phthalein  ....  906 

Organic  aclda 701 

chemistry,  the  chemis- 
try of  carbon  com- 
pounds      488 

compounds,   classiflc*- 

tion  of .606 

decompositions       and 

transformations  of .  489 
derennination   of  the 
composition  of  cer* 
tain,  by  optical  anal- 
ysis     619 

division  of.  into  the 
fatty   ana    aromatic 

groups 609 

elttuientary  or  uUimate 

analysis 493 

meltint?    and    boiling 

points  oX 614 

normal,  definition  of .  615 
optical  properties  of  .  517 
rational  formula  of    .  610 
synthesis  of,  from  inor- 
ganic material  ...  488 
Organic   and   orsaniaed 
bodies,      distinction 

between 489 

Orgauo  -  metallic     com- 
pounds      688 

Organo-silicon  compounds, 

687 
Orientation  in    benzene 
derivatives     ....  838 

Orpiment 215 

On  ho-,  meta-,  and  para- 
derivativ«9S  of    ben- 

xene 840 

Orthocarbonate,  ethylic  844 
Orthophosphatea .  .  209,804 

Osmiamicacid 485 

Osmitopsis  oil 995 

Osmium 488 

Oimose  of  gasaa  ....  134 

of  liquids 162 

Ozalan 828 

Ozalantin 833 

Oxalate,  perehlorethyllc  773 
Oxalates,  metallic  .  .  .771 
Oxalic  series  of  acida    .  76^ 

ethers 772 

Oxaluramide 825 

Oxalyl-urea 827 

Oxamethane 772 

Oxaraethylane 774 

Oxaiuide -  772,  801 

Oxanilaroide 868 

OzauUide 868 
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Ozethane  bases    ....  673 

Oxide,  etheuic 630 

ethylic 598 

Oxides 29,297 

metallic 297 

Oxindol 960 

Oxsnthrsquinone   .  .  .  982 
Oxvbensoic  acids    .  .  .  987 

Oxycholine 674 

Oxychrysaain 986 

Oxycymene 899 

Oxydlphenyl 966 

Oxy-fatty  acids    ....  753 

Oxygen 28, 145 

action   of,  on  organic 

compounds     ....  490 
combination   of,   with 

hydrogen    ....       155 
intra-  and  extra-radi- 
cal, specii&c  volumes 

of   .  .  ' :   .  618 

preparation  of,  for  in- 
dustrial use    .      164,  179 
Oxygenated  water  .  .   .  166 
Oxygen-ethers,  rormatlon 

of,  from  alcolioU  .  .  580 
Oxygen-valto  ...  30,299 
Oxyglycolylurea  ....  828 
Oxy-nydrogen  flame  and 

blowpipe 152 

safety-Jet 153 

Oxy naphthoic  acids  .  .  977 
Oxy  naphthoquinone  .  .  977 

Oxyneurlne 674 

Oxynitrosulphonic     an- 
hydride     203 

Osoceriie 530 

Oxooe 250 

P. 

Palladium 474 

ammooiacal  cotnpounds 

of 475 

Palmitate,  cetylic    ...  522 
Palmitic  aldehyde  ...  700 

Palmitins 737 

Papaverine 1009 

Paraconine 1004 

E*aracyanogen 556 

Para£&n  oil 630 

Paraffin  solid 630 

Paraffins 620 

aniido- 555 

aao- 555 

haloid    derivatlTes  of 

the 542 

iso-,  neo-,  and  meso-  .  628 
isomerism  in  the  sub- 
stitution- derivativea 

of 524 

nitro- 651 

normal 522 

occurrence  and  forma- 
tion of 020 

properties  and  reactions 

of 521 

Paraglohulin 1017 

Paraldehyde 697 

Paramagnetic  bodies  .  .  107 
Paranthracene  .  ...      980! 
Paraoxybenzaldehyde    .  818 

Parapectin     1013. 

Paraphosphates    ....  306 
Paraaaccharoae     ....  656 
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Parvoline lOOS 

Patchouli«camphor    .  .  095 

PavifUp 998 

Pearl-ash 821 

Penicillium  glaucum  and 
Torvula  cerevlsiK, 
dilTerent  kinds  of  fer- 
mentation    induced 

by 596 

Pentadecane 529 

Pentads 249 

Pentanes 528 

PenUthionic  acid   ...  182 

P^ntenes 535 

Pentine 540 

Pentoicscid 732 

Pentone 541 

Pentyl      alcohols      and 

ethera 611 

ketones 710 

Penlylamines 672 

Pepsin 1020 

Peptones 1019 

Perbrouistcs 170 

Perchlorsies 169 

Perehlorethyllc    oxalate  773 

Periodates 170 

Periodic  law  of  the  atom- 
ic weigh ta  of  the  ele- 
ments   255 

Perissads 249 

Permanganates  ....  409 
Peroxide  of  chlorine  .  .  168 
Persulphide  of  hydrogen  174 
Persulpliocyanogen    .  .  573 

PiTU  balsam 997 

Petallte 834,401 

Petroleum 529 

Petuntse     .......  402 

Peucedanin lOOl 

Pewter 455 

Phaseomannite    ....  651 

Phenacite a'^ 

Phenamylol 891 

Phenanthrcne 979 

Phenanthrene  -  quinone  979 

Phenetol 891 

Phenol 890 

Phenolic  ether 891 

Phenol-phthaiein  .  .  .  808 
Phenols,  diatomic   ...  900 

diphenylic 966 

monatomlc 889 

trlatomic 906 

Phenoisulphonlc  acids .  89T 

Phenoquinone 903 

Phenose 848 

Phenyl-acetylene    .  .  .  8.tO 

Phenyl-allyf 849 

Phenyl  -  arsenic  com- 
pounds      893 

Phenyl-benzamide  .  .  .  924 
Phenyl-bensvl  ketone  .  970 
Phenyl-cacfldyl  chloride  873 
Phenyl-carbamides  .  .  870 
Phenyl-carbamine  .  .  .  856 
Phenyl-carbimlde  ...  869 
Phenyl-cyanamide  ...  871 
Phenyl-oyanide    .  .  565, 856 

Phenyl  (di-) 961 

Phenyl-aiamines  ....  865 
Phenyl-diftulphoxide  .  .  887 

Phenyl-ethene 849 

Phenyl-ethyl  alcohols  .  910 
Phenyl-glycerin  ....  1013 
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Phenyl-fiuanidloes  .  .  871 
Phenyl-hydrosulphide  .  892 
Phenyl-isothiocyanate  .  574 
Phenyl-katabutyl  alcohol^ 

1011 
Pbenyl-ketoDM   ....  920 

PhenT]-oxide 891 

Phenyl-photphine  .  .  .  872 
Pbenyl-phosphorus  com- 
pounds     872 

sulphides 892 

Bulphoxide 886 

PheDyl-propyl  alcohol  .  911 
PhenyUtbiocarbamide  .  870 
Phenyl  -  thiocarbiniide, 

.   .       .  574,870 

Phenyl-Jbiocvanate  * .  .  870 

Phenyl-tolyl' 963 

PhenyUoIyl-ethsne  .  .  964 
Pbenyl-iolyl-ketone   .  .  969 

Phloramine 907 

Pblorlcin 999 

Phloroglucin 906 

Pfalorof 889 

Pborone 706 

Phosgene  gas 230 

Pbospham 211 

Phosphamides 211 

Phospharoinonlum  com- 
pounds      685 

Pbospharaonium      com- 
pounds     685 

Pbosphates    ....  209,804 

ethylic 608 

niethylic 690 

Pbosphenyl  chloride  .  .  872 
Phosphide  of  calcium    .  849 

Phoephine 206 

Pbosphines    .......  678 

Phosphites,  elhylic     .  .  608 
Phosphonic    and    phos- 
pnlnic  acids  ....  688 

Phosphoretted  hydrogen  206 
Phoc^phoric  acid   .      209,804 
oxide,  action  of,  on  or- 
ganic compounds  .  .  498 

Phosphorite 847 

Phosphorous  acid  ...  208 
Phosphorus    ....    28,204 

amorphous 205 

bromides 207 

chlorides 207 

hydride. 206 

iodides 207 

oxides 208 

aelenides     210 

B|)eclflc  volume  of,  244,  247 

sulphides 210 

Phosphorus  -.  bases,    dia- 
tomic     684 

monatoroic 678 

Phosphorus  -  compounds, 

phenylie 872 

Photogene 630 

Photography  .....  102 
Photolithography    ...  103 

Phtlialcins 907 

Phthalic  aldehyde  ...  920 

chloride 952 

Physical  properties  of  or- 
ganic compounds     .  612 

Picoline 1003 

Picrates  of  hydrocarbons, 

995 
PJcroerythrin 945 


PAQS 

Plcrotozin 1001 

Pinacoue 696 

Finite 647 

Piperidine 1011 

Piperine 1011 

Piperonal 919 

Piperonyllc  alcohol    .  .  913 

Pitchblende 435 

Plant  albumin 1017 

Plaster -of  Paris  ....  847 

Plate.glass 831 

Platlnous.  chloride,  com- 
pounds of  with  CO 

and  PCi» 467 

Platinum 465 

ammon  iacal  compounds 

of 468 

chlorides 466 

metals  ....  258, 291,  462 

oxides 468 

salts,  reactions  of    .  .  473 

sponge 466 

sulphides 468 

surface  action  of  .  .  .  153 
Platinum-black    ....  466 

Plumbago 226 

Plumbic  compounds  .  .  968 

ethide  .  .      672 

Pneumatic  trough  ...     46 

Polariacope 99 

Polarity^  chemical .  .  .  280 

dia  magnetic 106 

electric Ill 

magnetic 105 

Polarisation  of  light .  .    98 

circular 99,518 

Poles,  electric  .  .  .  111,274 
Polybasic  acids .  .  .  .  801 
Polyetheuic  alcohols  .  .  631 
PolygUicosic  alcohols  .  652 
alcohols,  oxygen-ethers 
or  anhydrides  of .  .  667 

Polyglycenns 643 

Polymeric     compounds, 
boiling  points  of.  .  515 

Polymerism 512 

Polythionic  acids    ...  176 

Populin 700 

Porcelain 400 

Porphyroxine 1009 

Porphyry 400 

Potash 315 

Potassium 29,400 

alum 899 

arsenate 820 

arsentte 820 

borates 820 

bromato  ....'...  817 

bromide 315 

carbonates 820 

chlorate 815 

chloride 313 

chromatea 428 

cyanide  ^  .  .  .  .  296^558 

ethide  ........  688 

ferricyanide  .  .  .  297,  663 
ferroc'yniiide  .  .  .  297,  611 

hydroxide 815 

iodate 817 

lodid<« 814 

manganate 409 

nitrate 818 

oxides 315 

perchlorattt 817 

permanganate  .      .  .  409 


Potasriam,  phoaplnteB .  SI9 
salta,  reaction  of  .  . 

silicates 

aiilpbatea SI7 

Bulphidea 

tetroxide 

PotaasozTi 

Praseooobaltic  salts    .  . 

Precipitate,  red   .... 

Prebnite 401 

Pressure,  electricity  de* 

veloped  by 119 

Pressure  of  the   •tiiio> 
sphere <tl 

Influence -of,  on  chemi- 
cal action    2Gi 

Prism,  Kicboi's  ....  98 
Prisms,  refractioD  itiroagli 

91 

Proof  spirit 593 

Propalaniue 795 

Prcimne 627 

diatomic   halogen    d»- 
riTatlTesof    .  .   .      546 

trichloro- S*9 

Propanea,  nitro-  ....  5SS 
Propargyl  alcohol,  di-  .  541 
Pmpene 534 

glycol 635 

haloid  derivatUes  of .  544 

or    propylene    haloid 

ethers 547 

Propenyl  alcohol     .  .  .  537 
Propidi  ne,  or  propylidene 
haloid  ethers ....  517 

Propine 540 

Propionamide 8n4 

Propionatea 729 

Propionic  aldehyde    .  .  698 

Proplouitril 565 

Proporiions,  multiple, 81, 237 
Propyl      alcobola      and 
etbera 606 

dl- 528 

Propylamine 671 

Propyl-bensene    ....  816 
Propyl-carbinol    ....  609 
Propyl-diethyl    carbinol  621 
Propyl -dimethyl   carM- 
nol 618 

methane 628 

Propyl-ketones  ....  719 
Propyl -methyl  carbinol  614 

Protagon 931 

Protelds 1015 

Protocatechnic  aldehyde, 

1019 

Prussian  blue 5^2 

Pnissiate  of  potash,  red  563 

yellow. .........   569 

Prussicacid 235,5% 

Pseiidobiitene 6SS 

Psendocumene 847 

Pseudo-deriTstiTes  of  tite 

paraffins 525 

Pseudols  (note)  ....  68S 
Pseudonitropropane  .  .  652 
Pseiidopropyl  alcohol    .  607 

iodide 608 

Pseudopurpurin  ....  986 
Puddling  of  Iron  ....  410 
Purple  of  Cassius  .  441, 464 
Purpureocobalticaalta  .  421 
Purpurin *  . 
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Pnrparinamtde    ....  985 
Purpuroxanlhln  ....  984 

Purree 1002 

Puirefaction 491 

Pyrene 987 

Pyretbnim  oampbor  .  .  994 

Pyridine 100» 

Pyrites 414 

Pyroborates 807 

Pyrocatechin 900 

PyrocatechlD  -  pbibaleiii  908 

Pyrochlore 444 

Pyro^lectrlclty   ....  119 

Pyrogallol 906 

PyrogalloNphtbalein  .  .  908 

Pyrofasite 408 

Pyrometer 51 

Pyropboros  of  Homberg  899 
Pynmbosphate,  tetrelby- 

Pyropbotphaies  .  .  209,806 
Pyrosalphuric  acid    .  .  180 

chloride 191 

Pyroiartarlc  adds  ...  778 
Pyrotbiophoapboryl  bro- 
mide  211 

Pyroxylin 662 

Pyrrol 800 

Q. 

Quadribasic  acids    ...  804 
QnantiTalence 248 

of  metals 291 

relation  of,  to  atomic 
weiaht 255 

▼ariaUon  of 2S2 

QtiarlE 224 

circular     polarization 
produced  by  ...  .    99 

Qaereite 647 

Quercitrin 999 

QiiiclcsilTer 381 

Quiiihydrone 908 

Quinidine 1010 

Quinine 1010 

Quinfcarin 984 

Quinoidine 1010 

Quinone 902 

Quinquivalent  elements  249 

B. 

Racemate  of  sodinm  and 
ammonium     ....  795 

Badicles,  compound  2S5,  254 

Bational  formube  of  or- 
ganic compounds    .  510 

Realgar 215 

Reaumur's  tbermometer 
scale 50 

Red  Are 851 

lead 864 

oxide  of  mangnnese  .  409 

Redpclng  agents,  action 
of,  on  organic  com- 
pounds     492 

Reflnlug  of  pig-iron  .  .  415 

Reflection  and  refVaction 
of  ligbt 89,  90 

Refraction,  double,  of 
lisrht 98 

Refraction  -  equivalent, 
and  Bp<>ciilc  refrac- 
tive energy  of  or- 
ganic compounds    .  616 


PAOBl 

Refrigerators 75' 

Boinscb's  test  for  arse- 
nic  218 

RepuUion,  electric ...  110 

magnetic 106 

Residues 254 

Resins 996 

Resorcin 80l 

Reoorcin-pbihalein     .  .  808 

Retene 988 

Retistene 988 

Reverberatory  furnace .  147 

Rbodium 476 

Roccelia  tinctoria,  acids 

in 784 

Roccellinin 946 

Rock-crystal,  circular  po- 
larisation   produced 

by 99 

Roman  alum 899 

Rosaniline 876 

Roseocobaltic  salts ...  421 

Rosolicacid 907 

Rotatory  power,  optical, 
of  organic  liquids  .  618 

Rubidine 1003 

Rubidium 835 

alum  .  i 400 

Ruby 807 

Ruilopin 986 

RubMikorfs      induction 

coil 130 

Rust 412 

Ruthenium 481 

salts,  reaction  of ...  483 

Rutile 441 

Rutylene 541 

8. 

Sabadilla  seeds,  veratrie 

adds  in 944 

Saccbarimeter 100 

Saccharose 652 

Saccharoses    ....  648,652 
Safety  jet,  Hemming^b  .  153 

lamp 151 

lube 189 

Sal  alembrotb 888 

S.il-aromoniao 838 

Sallcin 1000 

Sallcylal 916 

Salieylamide 989 

Salicylates 988 

Salicylic  aldehyde   ...  916 

chloride 988 

eihers 9!» 

Sallcylide 938 

Sflligenin 912 

SalsblaSoda 331 

Salt,  common 825 

definition  of  .  .  .    29,  299 
Salt-cuke  process ....  832 

Saltpetre 318 

Salts,  acid 301 

basic 802 

binary  theory  of ...  300 
constltntion  of  .  .    31,801 
deliquescence  and    ef- 
florescence of  ...  159 

double 801 

normal  or  neutral  .  .  392 
pri  mary,  secondary,  and 

tertiary 302 

solubUity  of 159 
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Sal  volatile 840 

Samarium 894 

Samarskite,  890,  391,  893, 459 

Santonin 1001 

Saponification  .  .  .  582,637 

Sapphire 398 

Sarcine 998 

Sarcosine 807 

Scagliola 347 

Scandium 391 

Scbeele's  green  ....  216 
Sea -water,  composition 

of 168 

Secondary  bntieries    .  .  288 
Secondarv  or  pseudo-de- 
rivatives of  the  par- 

affina S26 

Secondary      electrolytic 
decomposition   .   .   .  277 

Seggars 402 

Selenic  acid 187 

ethkle,or  Selenetbyl  .  606 
Selenides,  metallic  ...  310 
Selenldes  of  phoepborus  216 
Selenieited  hydrogen  .  185 
Selenlocyanates  ....  575 
Seleniosulpharic  acid    .  181 

Seienkous  acid 186 

Selenite 846 

Selenium 184 

Selenonium  iodide,  trime- 

thylio 606 

Senarmontite 452 

ftsricin 1016 

Serpentine 857 

Serum  albumin  ....  1016 
Sexvalent  elements    .  .  249 

Shale 400 

Siemens-Martin  steel    .  418 

Silica 224 

Silicate,  methvHc  ...  590 
Silicated  hydrogen  ...  222 

Silicates 308 

ethylic 604 

of  aluminium    ....  400 
of  magnesium  ....  357 

SUkic  acid 224 

ethers,  etbylsted  ...  687 

tetramethide 687 

tetrethide 687 

Stlicomethane 222 

Silicon  or  Siliclum  .    29,  221 

bromide 2^ 

chloride 222 

chlorhydrosnlphlde    .  225 

fluoride 228 

hvdride 224 

iodide 228 

oxide 224 

oxychlorlde 225 

specific  heat  of ...  .  228 
Sillcoii  and  Carbon,  com- 
pounds containing .  235 

Slllcononane 687 

Silicononylic  ethers  .  .  687 
SiTico-pbenyl  compounds  873 
Silico-tungstates  ....  438 

Snk 1015 

Silver 876 

Silver-alum 400 

ammonia  compound  of  380 

carbonate 380 

chlorides 378 

dithionate 880 

fluoride 879 
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Sn ver,    bTd  roirtchloride  222 

iodide S79 

nitrate 880 

oxides 879 

oxycbloride 225 

salts,  reactions  of   .  .  881 
sUndard,  of  England.  881 

sulphate 879 

sulphide 880 

tbiosulphate 880 

Silver  chloride  battery  .  288 

Siiiainine 575 

thio- 576 

Biuaplne 1012 

Siiiapoliue  .......  575 

8iae 1015 

Slate 400 

Smalt 422 

Sniee'b  battery 282 

Soapatoue 857 

Soda 325 

Soda-ash  process  ....  382 
SodaHMilutioD,    table    of 
sodium      hydroxide 

in 326 

Sodlo  -  methyl   acetoace- 
tate  ethylic    ....  751 

Sodium    , 29,324 

alum.   ,  , 399 

arsenates. £28 

bicarbonate 834 

bisulpbate 327 

borates    , 829 

bromide  .  , 825 

carbonates 831 

chloride 825 

cyanide 669 

etliide 689 

hydroxide  '. 825 

bypoclilorite 326 

hyi>08u]phiie     ....  326 

iodide 325 

nitrate 327 

oxides 325 

pho8phat«s 827 

silicates 829 

spect  mm  of 94 

sulphates 326 

sulphide 884 

sulphites 826 

thiosulphate 827 

iriacetyl 750 

Bolanine 1012 

Solar  oil 530 

spectrum 92 

Solder 866 

SoleiPs  saccharimeter    .  100 

Solidification  of  liquids  .     60 

of  gases   .......     72 

SolldsJ  expansion  of  .  .     52 

specific  gravity  of  .  85,  37 

»peci fie  volume  of   .  .  247 

Solubility  of  salts    ...  160 

Sorbin 651 

Sorbite 647 

Spar,  calcareous   ....  349 

Sparteine 1005 

Spathose  iron  ore    .  .  .  418 
Specifi^c  gravities  of  gases   77 

of  nietals 287 

of  solids  and  liquids  .     85 

of  vapors 77 

gravity  and  density, dif- 
ference between  .  .    35 
,   beat 67 1 
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Specific  gravitT,  heat  and 
atomic  weight  of  ele> 
menu,  relations  be- 
tween    241 

refractive  energy  of  or- 
ganic compounds    .  617 
rotatory  power,  defini- 
tion of 519 

volume  and  denaitv  of 

organic compouDds .  612 
volumes  of  compounds, 

liquid  and  solid   .  .  248 
volumes  of  elements, 

liquid  and  solid   .  .  247 
volymes  of  gases  .  246, 251. 
Spectra  of  incandescent 

vapore 94 

produced  by  abeorption, 

96 

Spectroscope 94 

Spectrum 92 

analysis 94 

'  healing  and  chemical 

rays  of 101 

solar,  fixed  lines  in  .  .     98 
Speculum  metal  ....  875 

Speias 418 

Sp<'rmaceti 622 

Spiuoll,.  .........  898 

Spirit  of  wine«  prepara- 
tion and  distillation 
of  .  .      ......  595 

lamp    ^  . 150 

Spodumene    ....  884,401 
Sprengel's  air-pump  .  .    44 
method,  of  determin- 
ing, the.  specific  grav- 
ity of  liquids    ...     86 

Springs 168 

tStannates,  metallic    .  .  489 

Stannic    and    stannous 

compounds     ....  438 

and  stannous  ethlde  .  601 

and  stannous  inetbideb  692 

Starch  .1 658 

from  Iceland  moss  .  .  660 
State,  change  of,  by  heat, 

60,62 
Steam,  electricity  of  .  .  116 
latent  beat  of  ...  .     66 
pressure  o'f,  atdiflferent 

teniperatures    ...     66 

specific  gravity  of  .  .  167 

Stea rates,  alkaline  ...  789 

Stearins 740 

Stearoptene    .' 993 

Steatite 357 

Steel  ..........  417 

Stereochromy 829 

Stibethyi 683 

Stiblnes  . 683 

Stllbene 965 

hydrate 968 

Stilbite 401 

Stoneware 402 

Storage  of  electric  car- 
rents     , 288 

Strontium  and  its  com- 
pounds   850 

salts,  reactions  of   .  .  853 

Strychnine 1011 

Strychnoa  bases  .  .  .  .1011 

Stycerin 918 

Stvracin 935 

Styrol  or  styrolene .  .  .  849, 


PASS 

Stjronf   ........  918 

Btyryl  alcohol 918 

Sublimatip,  corrosive  .  .  883 

Sublimation €7 

Substitution  .  .    8ai»887,2IS 

Suocinamide 1012 

Succinic  adds 775 

aldehyde 9B8 

series  of  acMa  ....  787 

Succlnimide 80B 

Sugar  of  the  cane  .  .  .  6S3 

of  gra|M!s 619 

Sulpbamic  acid     ....  341 
Sulpbantimonatea. 

Sulpbarsenatea.  See : 
arsenatn. 

Sulphates 179 

ethylic 91 

roethvlic 58S 

Sulphide,  allylic  . 
ethenic    .... 
Sulphides,  ethylic    ...  606 

metallic SOfl 

metbyltc .500 

Sulphinlc  acids 588 

Sulphites 177 

eihyljc.  ..........  602 

methylic     509 

Sulphobenilde 886 

Snlphobenzoic  acids   .  .  931 
Sulpboearlionic  acid.  See 

lAiooarboHie  add, 
Sulphocarbonic  ethera  .  766 
Sulphocyanie  acid  .  .  .  672 
Sulphoeranogen  ....  673 

Sulpho-aerivatives,  aro- 
matic   .'......  886 

Sulpbomolybdat  ea, -phOB- 

phatea,    -phospnitea, 

-tuDgstates.  See  7%to* 

molybdala.  etc 

SulphoDie  aciaa    .  .  20S,  SOS 

Bulpboninm   compounds  OOO 

Sulphur 28,171 

acids  and  bases    .  .  .  SIO 
allot  ropic  modiflcatSona 

of .  172 

and  carbon 288 

auratum 440 

bromide 175 

chlorides 176 
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Manuals,  p.  14. 

'DELL  (F.  JEFFREY).  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  ANAT- 
OMY.  In  one  12mo.  volume  of  561  pages,  with  229  woodcuts. 
Cloth,  $2.     See  Students^  Series  of  Manuals,  p.  14. 

-DLOXAH  (C.  L.)  CHEMISTRY,  INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC. 
With  Experiments.  New  American  from  the  fifth  London  edition. 
In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  727  pages,  with  292  illustra- 
tions.   Cloth,  $3  75;  leather,  $4  75. 

'DRISTOWE  (JOHN  8YER).  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
MEDICINE.  Second  American  edition,  revised  by  the  Author. 
Edited  with  additions  by  James  H.  Hutchinson,  M.D.  In  one 
8vo.  vol.  of  1085  pp.     Cloth,  $5:  leather,  $6;  half  Russia,  $6  50. 

'DROADBENT,  (W.  H.)  THE  PULSE.  Preparing.  See  Series  of 
Clinical  Manuals,  p.  13. 

'DROWKE  (EDGAR  A.)  HOW  TO  USE  THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE. 
Elementary  instruction  in  Ophthalmoscopy  for  th  e  Use  o  f  Stud  en  ts. 
In  one  small  12mo.  volume  of  IIA  pages,  with  35  illust.    Cloth,  $1. 

-DBTJeS    (J.    MITCHELL).      MATERIA    MEDICA    AND  THERA. 

^  PEUTIC8.  Fourth  edition.  In  one  ]2mo.  volume  of  591  pages. 
Cloth,  $1  50.     Just  ready.     See  Students*  Series  of  Manuals,  p.  14. 

•pRTJHTOH    (T.  LAUDER).      A  MANUAL   OF   PHARMACOLOGY, 

^  THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA;  including  the 
Pharmacy,  the  Physiological  Action  and  the  Therapeutical  Uses  of 
Drugs.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  1033  pages,  with  188  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $5  50 ;  leather,  $6  50. 

gRYANT  (THOMAS).  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth 
American  from  the  fourth  English  edition.  In  one  imperial  octavo 
Tolume  of  1040  pages,  with  727  illustrations.  Cloth,  $6  50; 
leather,  $7  60 ;  half  Russia,  $8  00. 

-DBYANT  (THOMAS).  DISEASES  OF  THE  BREAST.  Preparing. 
See  Series  of  Clinical  Maniials,  p.  13. 

-DTJMSTEAD  (F.  J.)  and  TAYLOR  (R.  W.)  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND 

^  TREATMENT  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Fifth  edition,  re- 
vised and  rewritten,  with  many  additions,  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  M.D. 
In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  898  pages,  with  139  illustrations,  and 
two  ohromo-lithographic  plates  containing  13  figures.  Cloth,  $4  75 ; 
leather,  $5  75 ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  $6  25. 

^ANDGULLERIER'BATLASOF  VENEREAL. See'*CDLLBRiKB." 
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-DUBNETT  (CHARLES  H.)    THE  EAB :  ITS  ANATOMY.  PHTSL 
^    OLOGT  AND  DISEASES.     A  Praoiioal  Treatise  for  the  Use  of 

Students  and  Practitioners.    New  edition.    Id  one  8to.  toI.  of  580 

pages,  with  107  illas.     Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5  ;  half  Russia,  %i  50. 
UTLIN,  (HSNBT  T.)      DISEASES  OF   THE  TONGUE.     In  one 

pocket-size  ]2mo.  vol.  of  456  pp.,  with  8  ool.  plates  and  3  woodcuts. 

Limp  cloth,  $3  60.     See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals^  p.  13. 
pABPENTEB    WM.  B)     PRIZE  ESSAT  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALGO- 
^     HOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE.    New  Edition, 

with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condie,  M.D.    One  12mo.  Tolume  of  178 

pages.    Cloth,  00  cents. 
PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGT.    A  new  American, 


B 


from  the  eighth  English  edition.     In  one  large  8to.  volume. 
QABTER  (B.  BBUDEHELL)  AND  FBOST  (W.  ADAMS)     OPHTHAL- 
^     MIC  SURGERY.    In  one  pocket-sise  12mo.  Tolume  of  about  600 

poges.     Preparing,     See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals^  p.  13. 
HHAMBERS  (T.  K.)      A  MANUAL  OF  DIET  IN  HEALTH  AND 
^     DISEASE.   In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  303  pages.    Cloth,  $2  76. 
pHAPMAN  (HENBT  C  ).  A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  one  ootaro  Tolume  of  about  900  pages,  profusely  illustrated. 

In  press. 

CHARLES    (T.   CBANSTOUN).     THE    ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSIO- 
LOGICAL  AND  PATHOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY.     In  one  hand- 
some octavo  volume  of  451  pages,  with  38  woodcuts  and  one  colored 
plate.    Cloth,  3  60. 
pHUBCHILL    (FLEETWOOD).    ESSAYS  ON    THE  PUERPERAL 
^    FEVER.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  464  pages.    Cloth,  $2  50. 
pLABKE  (W.  B.)  AND  LOCKWOOD  (G.  B.)     THE  DISSECTOR'S 
MANUAL.   In  one  13mo.  volume  of  390  pages,  with  49  illustrations. 
Cloth,  $1  50.     See  Students'  Series  of  Manuals^  p.  14. 
pLASSEN*8  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.    Translated  by  Edgar  F. 
^     Smith,Pb.D.  Inonel2mo. voI.of324pp.,  with30illus.  Cloth,$2  00. 
pLELAND  (JOHN).    A  DIRECTORY  FOR  THE  DISSECTION  OF 
^     THE  HUMAN  BODY.    In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  178  pp.    Cloth,  $1  25. 
pLOUSTON  (THOMAS  8.)     CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  MENTAL 
^     DISEASES.   With  an  Abstract  of  Laws  of  U.  S.  on  Custody  of  the 
Insane,  by  C.  F.  Folsom,  M.D.    In  one  handsome  octavo  vol.  of  541 
pages,  illustrated  with  woodcuts  and  8  lithographic  plates.     Cloth, 
$4  00.     Dr.  Folsom's  Abstract  is  also  fdrnished  separately  in  one 
octa7o  volume  of  108  pages.     Cloth,  $1  50. 
pLOWES  (FRANK).   AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  PRACTI- 
^    C  AL  CHEMISTRY  AND  QUALITATIVE  INORGANIC  ANALY- 
SIS.   New  American  from  the  fourth  English  edition.    In  one  hand- 
some 12mo.  volume  of  387  pages,  with  55  illustrations.   Cloth,  $2  50. 
QOATS  (lOSEPH).    A  TREATISE  ON  PATHOLOGY.     In  one  vol.  of 
^     829  pp. ,  with  339  engravings.     Cloth,  $5  50 ;  leather,  $6  50 

COHEN  (J.  80LI8).  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  NASAL 
PASSAGES.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised.  In  one  handsome 
octavo  volume.     Preparing, 

COLEMAN  (ALFRED).  A  MANUAL  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY  AND 
PATHOLOGY.  With  Notes  and  Additions  to  adapt  it  to  American 
Practice.  By  Thos.  C.  Steliwagen,  M  A.,  M.  D.,  D.D.S.  In  one  hand- 
some 8vo.  vol.  of  412  pp  ,  with  331  illus.    Cloth,  $3  25. 
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nOKBIE  (D. FRANCIS).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DIS- 
EASES  OF  CHILDREN.  Sixth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  In 
one  large  Svo.  vol.  of  719  pages.    Cloth,  $5  25  ;  leather,  S6  25. 

nOOFER  (B.B.)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PR  ACTICE 

^    OF  SURGERY.    In  one  large  8 vo.  vol.  of  767  pages.   Cloth.  $2  00. 

nOBNIL  (V.)   SYPHILIS  :  ITS   MORBID  ANATOMY,  DIAGNOSIS 

^  AND  TREATMENT.  Translated,  with  notes  and  additions,  by  J. 
Henry  0.  Simes,  M.D  ,  and  J.  William  White,  M.D.  In  one  Svo. 
Tolnme  of  461  pages,  with  84  illustrations.     Cloth,  $3  75. 

nULLEEIER  (A.)  AN  ATLAS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASES.  Trans- 
latedand  edited  byFBBBMAH  J.  BuM8TBA.D,M.D.,LL.D.  A  large 
qnarto  volnme  of  328  pages,  with  26  plates  containing  about  150 
figures,  beaaiifttlly  colored,  many  of  them  life-siie.     Cloth,  $17. 

nUBirOW  (70H1I).  medical  applied  ANATOMY.  In  pre*: 
See  Siiuient^*  S&rist  of  Manuals,  p.  14. 

T\ALTON  (JOHN  C.)  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CIRCULATION  OF 
THE  BLOOD.    In  one  handsome  12mo.  vol.  of  293  pp.    Cloth,  $2. 

A  TREATISE  ON  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.     Seventh  edition, 

thoroughly  revised,  and  greatly  improved.  In  one  very  handsome 
Svo.  vol.  of  722  pages,  with  252  illustrations.  Cloth,  $5;  lea- 
ther, $6,'  very  handsome  half  Russia,  $6  50. 

-n ANA  (JAHE8  D.)  THE  STRUCTURE  AND  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

^   ZOOPHYTES.    Withillust.onwood.  Inoneimp.4to.  vol.    CI.,  $4. 

-HAVIS  (F.  H.)  LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.  Second 
edition    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  287  pages.     Cloth,  $175. 

-nELA  BEGHS'8  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVER.  In  one  large  Svo.  vol. 

^    of  700  pages,  with  300 illustrations.    Cloth,  $4. 

-HBAPEB  (JOHH  C.)  MEDICAL  PHYSICS.  A  Textbook  for  Sta- 
dents  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  In  one  handsome  octavo  vol- 
nme of  734  pages,  with  376  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4. 

'HBITITT  (ROBERT).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MOD. 

^  ERN  SURGERY.  From  the  8th  London  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume  of  687  pages,  with  432  illus.     Cloth,  $4;  leather,  $5. 

-niTNGAir  (J.  MATTHEWS).   CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  DIS- 

^  BASES  OF  WOMEN.  Delivered  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  175  pages.    Cloth,  $1  50. 

-niTNGLISON  (ROBLEY).  MEDICAL  LEXICON;  A  Dictionary  of 
Medical  Science. .  Containing  a  concise  explanation  of  the  various 
subjects  and  terms  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Hygiene, 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacology,  Pharmacy,  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  Medi- 
oalJurisprudenoeand  Dentistry;  noticesof  Climate  and  of  Mineral 
Waters  ;  Formulas  forOfficinal,  Empirical  and  Dietetic  Preparations; 
with  the  accentuation  and  Etymology  of  the  Terms,  and  the  French 
and  other  Synonymes.  Edited  by  R.  J.  Dunglison,  M.D.  In  one 
very  large  royal  Svo.  vol.  of  1139  pages.  Cloth,  $6  50 ;  leather, 
$7  50;  half  Russia,  $8. 

TIDES'  TEXT-BOOK  OF  MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 
In  one  Svo.  volume  of  about  600  pages,  with  illustrations.    lu  press, 

pDI8  (ARTHUR  W.)  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  A  Mnnual  for  Stu- 
dents  and  Practitioners.  In  one  handsome  Svo.  vol.  of  576  pp., 
with  148  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3  ;  leather,  $4. 
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PLLIS  (GEORGE  VIHER).  DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  ANATOMT. 
Being  a  Guide  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Hainan  Body  by  Diaaeetion. 
From  theeighth  and  roTiited  English  edition.  In  one  oetaTo  vol.  of 
71«  pages,  with  249  Ulnstrations.    Cloth.  $4  25 ;  leather,  $5  ». 

(TH01CA8  ADDIS).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE 
OF  GTNACOLOGT,  for  the  use  of  StadenU  and  Praetitioaers. 
New  (third)  edition,  enlarged  and  reviaed.  In  one  large  8yo. 
▼olnme  of  880  pages,  with  150  original  illnatratione.  Cloth,  $6; 
leather,  $ft ;  half  Russia,  $6  50. 

PRICHSEV  (JOHN  E.)  THE  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  SURGERY. 
A  new  American,  from  the  eighth  enlarged  and  revised  London 
edition.  In  two  large  oetaro  volumes  containing  2316  pages,  with 
984  illus.    Cloth,  $9;  leather,  $11 ;  half  Ronia,  raised  bands,  $12. 

pSHABCH    (FRISDRICH).     EARLY    AID    IN   INJURIES    AND 

^  ACCIDENTS.  In  one  small  12mo.  Tolume  of  109  pages,  with  24 
illustrations.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

pABQUH ARSON  (ROBERT).  A  GUIDE  TO  THERAPEUTICS. 
Third  American  edition,  specially  revised  by  the  Author.  Edited, 
withadditions,embracingtheU.8.  Pharmacopoeia,  by  Prank  Wood- 
bury, M.D.     In  one  12mo.  volume  of  524  pages.    Cloth,  $2  25. 

pENWICE  (SAMUEL).    THE  STUDENTS'  GUIDE  TO  MEDICAL 

^  DIAGNOSIS.  From  the  third  revised  and  enlarged  London  edi- 
tion.   In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  328  pages.    Cloth,  $2  25. 

piNLAYSON  (JAMES).  CLINICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  A  Handbook  ftr 
Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  New  (Second)  edition. 
In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  082  pages,  with  158  Ulnstrations.   Cloth,  $2  50. 

pLINT   (AUSTIN).    A   TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES   AND 

^      PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.     SUth  edition,  thoroughly  revised 
and  largely  rewritten  by  the  Author,  assisted  by  William  H.  Welch, 
M.D  ,  and  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D.     In  one  large  8vo.  volume  of 
1160  pages,  with  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5  60 ;  leather,  $6  50  ;  yery 
handsome  half  Russia,  $7. 

AMANUALOF  AUSCULTATION  AND  PERCUSSION;  of  the 

Physical  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  smd  of  Tho- 
racic Aneurism.  New  (fourth)  edition,  rerised  and  enlarged.  In  one 
handsome  12mo.  volume  of  240  pages.     Cloth,  $1  75. 

A  PRACTICALTREATISE  ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  ANDTREAT- 

MENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.  Second  edition, enlarged. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  550  pages.    Cloth,  $4  00. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  EXPLORA- 

TION  OF  THE  CHEST,  AND  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASES 
AFFECTING  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS.  Second  and  revised 
edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  591  pages.    Cloth,  $4  50. 

MEDICAL  ESSAYS.  In  one  12mo.  vol., pp.  210.   Cloth, $138. 

ON   PHTHISIS;    ITS    MORBID    ANATOMY,    ETIOLOGY. 

ETC.  A  series  of  Clinical  Lectures.  In  one  8vo.  volume  of  442 
pages.    Cloth,  $3  50. 

THE    PHYSICAL    EXPLORATION   OF   THE    LUNGS,    BT 

MEANS  OF  AUSCULTATION  AND  PERCUSSION.  In  one 
small  12mo.  volume  of  S3  pages.     Cloth,  $1. 
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LSOM  <C.  T,)     An  Abstraet  of  Statutes  of  U.  S.  on  Custody  of  the 

Insane.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  108  pp.     C]oth,  $1  60.     Also  boand 

with  dourtan  on  Insanity. 
pOSTER  (MICHAEL).     A   TBXT.BOOK  OF  PHTSIOLOaY.     New 

(third)  Ameriean  from  the  fonrth  English  edition,  edited  by  B.  T. 

Rbichbbt,  M.D.     In  one  large  12mo.  vol.  of  908  pages,  with  271 

illustrations.     Cloth,  13  25 ;  leather,  $3  75. 
A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.    English  Student's  edition. 


In  one  12mo.  volume  of  804 pages,  with  72  illustrations.   Cloth,  $3. 
■OTHERGILL'SPRACTITIONER'SHANDBOOKOFTRBATMENT. 
New  (third)  edition.    In  one  handsome  oetayo  volume  of  664  pages. 
Cloth,  $3  76.     Just  rsady, 

pOWKES  (GEORGE).  A  MANUALOFELEMENTARYCHEMISTRY 

'''  (INORGANIC  AND  ORGANIC).  New  edition.  Embodying  Watts' 
Physical  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  In  one  royal  12 mo.  vol.  of 
1061  pages,  with  168  illus.,  and  one  colored  plate.  Cloth,  $2  75; 
leather,  $3  25. 

pox  (TILBURY)  and  T.  GOLGOTT.  EPITOME  OF  SKIN  DI6- 
EASES,  with  Formulas.  For  Students  and  Practitioners.  Third 
Am.  edition,  revised  by  T.  C.  Fox.  In  one  small  12mo.  volume 
of  238  pages.'    Cloth,  $1  25. 

pRANKLAND  (E )  and  JAPP  (F.  R.)  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
In  one  handsome  oetavo  vol.  of  677  pages,  with  51  engravings  and 
2  plates.     Cloth,  $3  75;  leather,  $4  75. 

pULLER  (HENRY).  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR 
PASSAGES.  Their  Pathology,  Physical  Diagnosis,  Symptoms  and 
Treatment.  From  2d  Eng.  ed    In  I  Avo.  vol.,  pp.  475.  Cloth, $3  50. 

niBNEY  (V.  P.)  ORTHOPiBDIC  SURGBRY.  For  the  use  of  Prao- 
titioners  and  Students.     In  one  8vo.  vol.  profusely  illus.     Prepg. 

niBSON'S  INSTITUTES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  In  two 
oetavo  volumes  of  965  pages,  with  34  plates.     Leather,  $6  50. 

QLUOE  (GOTTLIEB).  ATLAS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY. 
Translated  by  Joseph  Leidy,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  ke.  In  one  imperial  quarto  volume, 
with  320  copperplate  figures,  plain  and  colored.    Cloth,  $4. 

nOULD  (A.  PEARCE).  SURGICAL  DIAGNOSIS.  In  one  12mo. 
vol.  of  589  pages.    Cloth,  $2.   See  Sindtmts*  Series  of  Manuals,  p.  14. 

HRAY  (HENRY).    ANATOMY,  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  SURGICAL. 

^  Edited  by  T.  Pickering  Pick,  F.R.C.8.  A  new  American,  from  the 
tenth  and  enlarged  London  edition.  To  which  is  added  Holden's 
''Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical,*'  with  additions  by  W.  W. 
Keen,  M.D.  In  one  imperial  octavo  volume  of  1023  pages,  with 
564  large  and  elaborate  engravings  on  wood.  Cloth,  $6  ;  leather, 
$7  ;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands,  $7  50. 

pREEN  (T.  HENRY).   AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PATHOLOGY  AND 

^  MORBID  ANATOMY.  Fifth  American,  from  the  sixth  London 
edition.  In  one  handsome  octavo  volume  of  582  pages,  with  150 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $2  50. 

nRSENE  (WILLIAM  H.)  A  MANUALOF  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
For  the  Use  of  Students.  Based  upon  Bowman's  Medical  Chem- 
istry. In  one  12mo.  vol.  of  310  pages,  with  74  illus.   Cloth,  $1  75. 
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QRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.)     A  UNIVERSAL  FORMULARY,  CON- 

^    T  AININO  THE  METHODS  OF  PREPARING  AND  ADMINISTER- 

INGOFFICINALANDOTHBRMEDICINES.  Thirdandeolarged 

edition.    Edited  by  John  M.  Maiaeh,  Phar.D.     In  one  large  8to. 

vol.  of  775  pages,  doable  colnmns.    Cloth,  $4  50 ;  leather,  $5  50. 

R088  (SAMUEL D.)  A  STSTEM  OF  SURGERT.  PATHOLOGICAL, 
DIAGNOSTIC,  THERAPEUTIC  AND  OPERATIVE.  Blxlh  edi- 
tion, thoroughly  revised.  In  two  imperial  octavo  volames  eontaiii- 
ing  2382  pages,  with  1623  illustrations.  Strongly  bound  in  leather, 
raised  bands,  $15,*  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  buidt,  $16. 

—  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES,  INJU- 
ries  and  Malformations  of  the  Urinary  Bladder,  the  Prostate  Gland 
and  the  Urethra.  Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  mneh 
condensed,  by  Samuel  W.  Gross,  M.D.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
574  pages,  with  170  illus.    Cloth,  $4  50. 

—  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE 


AIR  PASSAGES.    Inone  8vo.  vol.  of  468  pages.    Cloth,  92  75. 
riROSB  (SAMUEL  W.)      A   PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON    IMPO- 
^    TENCE,    STERILITY,   AND   ALLIED  DISORDERS  OF   THE 
MALE  SEXUAL  ORGANS.     New  (third)  edition.     In  one  hand- 
some  octavo  vol.  of  163  pages,  with  16  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1  50. 
Just  ready. 
TTABERSHON  (8.  0.)    ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN, 
^  AND  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL.    Second 
American,  from  the  third  English  edition.    In  one  handsome  8vo. 
volume  of  554  pages,  with  illus.     Cloth,  $S  50. 
ITAMILTON  (ALLAN  McLANE).    NERVOUS  DISEASES,  THEIR 
-^  DESCRIPTION  AND  TREATMENT.   Second  and  revised  edition. 
In  one  octavo  volume  of  598  pages,  with  72 illustrations.  Cloth,  $4- 
ITAMILTON   (FRANK  H.)    A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FRAC 
^   TURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS.    Seventh  edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised.    In  one  handsome  8vo.  vol.  of  008  pages,  with  352  illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  $5  50 ;  leather,  $6  50  ;  very  handsome  half  Rasria, 
$7  00. 
ITARTSHORNE  (HENRY).    A  HOUSEHOLD  MANUAL  OF  MEDI- 
-^    CINE,  SURGERY,  NURSING,  AND  HYGIENE ;   for  Daily  Use 
in  the  Preservation  of  Health,  and  Care  of  the  Sick  and  Injured. 
With  an  Introductory  Outline  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    In  one 
very  handsome  royal  octavo  volume  of  046  pages,  with  283  engrav- 
ings and  8  plates.     Cloth,  $4 ;  very  handsome  half  Morocco,  $5. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

MEDICINE.    Fifth  edition.     In  one  12mo.  volume,  660  pages, 
with  144  illustrations.     Cloth.  $2  75 ;  half  bound,  S3. 
A  HANDBOOK  OF  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.    In  one 


12mo.  volume  of  310  pages,  with  220  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1  75. 
—  A  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES.  Com- 
prising  Manuals  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chembtry,  Materia 
Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  Obstetrics.  Second 
edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  1028  pages,  with  477  illua> 
trations.    Cloth,  $4  25  ;  leather,  $5  00. 
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£RKAHV  (L.)     EXPERIMENTAL  PIIARMAGOLOGT.     A  Hand- 
book of  the  Methods  for  Determining  the  Physiologieal  Actions  of 
Drugs.  Translated  by  Robert  Meade  Smith,  M.D.  In  one  12mo.  vol. 
of  199  pages,  with  32  illnstrations.     Cloth,  91  50. 
ILL  (BERKELEY).    SYPHILIS  AND  LOCAL  CONTAGIOUS  DIS- 

ORDERS     In  one8To.Yolameof479page8.    Cloth,  $3  25- 

ILLIER  (THOMAS).  A  HANDBOOK  OF  SKIN  DISEASES.  2d  ed. 

In  one  royal  I2mo.  Tolnme  of  353  pages,  with  two  plates.    Cloth, 

$2  25. 

UOBLYN  (RICHARD  D.)    A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED 

"^  IN  MEDICINE  AND  THE  COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.    In  one 

12mo.  vol.  of  520  donble-columned  pp.    Cloth,  $1  50  ;  leather,  $2. 

'O'ODGE  (HUGH  L.)    ON  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN,  IN- 
^^    CLUDING  DISPLACEMENTS  OP  THE  UTERUS.    Second  and 
revised  edition.    In  one  8vo.  volnme  of  519  pages.     Cloth,  $4  50. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRICS.  In  one 


large  4to.  yol.  of  542  doable-colnmned  pages,  illustrated  with  large 
lithographioplatesoontaining  159figare8from  original  photographs, 
and  1 10  woodcuts.    Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  $14. 

UOFFMAVK   (FREDERICK)   AND  POWER  (FREDERICK  B.)     A 

-^  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  as  Applied  to  the  Examina- 

tion  of  Medicinal  Chemicals  and  their  Preparations.    Third  edition, 

entirely  rewritten  and  much  enlarged.     In  one  handsome  octayo 

▼olume  of  621  pages,  with  179  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4  25. 

UOLDEN  (LUTHER).  LANDMARKS.  MEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL. 
"^    From  the  third  English  edition.     With  additions,  by  W.  W.  Keen, 
M.D.    In  one  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  148  pp.    Cloth,  $1. 

HOLLAND  (SIR  HENRY).  MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 
From  3d  English  ed.    In  one  8vo.  toI.  of  493  pp.     Cloth,  $3  50. 

U0LHE8  (TIMOTHY).  A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.  With  notes  and 
additions  by  yarious  American  authors.  Edited  by  John  H.  Packard, 
M.D.  In  three  very  handsome  8to.  toIs.  containing  3137  double- 
columned  pages,  with  979  woodcuts  and  13  lithographic  plates. 
Cloth,  $18;  leather,  $21;  very  handsome  half  Russia,  raised  bands, 
$22  50.     For  sale  by  tubseription  only. 

UORNEB  (WILLIAM  E.)  SPECIAL  ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

Eighth  edition,  reyised  and  modified.   In  two  large 8yo.  yols.  of  1007 

pages,  containing  320  woodcnts.    Cloth,  $6. 
TTUD80K  (A.)     LECTURES  ON   THE   STUDY   OF  FEVER.     In 

one  octayo  yolnme  of  308  pages.    Cloth,  $2  50. 
UUTCHIH80N  (JOHATHAH).    SYPHILIS.    Pr^panng.     See  Swiet 

of  Clinical  Manuals,  p.  18. 
nTDE  (JAMES  HEVIITB).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  SKIN.     In  one  handsome  octayo  yolnme  of  570  pages, 

with  66  illust.     Cloth,  $4  25 ;  leather,  $5  25. 
TONES  (G.  HANDFIELD).   CLINICAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  FUNC 
^      TIONAL  NERVOUS  DISORDERS.    Second  American  edition.    In 

one  octayo  yolnme  of  340  pages.    Cloth,  $3  25. 
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"piiEB  CHBHBY).  A  HANDBOOK  OF  OPHTHALMIC  SCIENCE 
AND  PRACTICE.  In  one  870.  yolame  of  460  pftgeg,  with  125  wood- 
eaU,  27  ohromo-lithograpbie  plates  tost  types  of  Jaeger  aod  Snellen 
and  Holmgren*8  Color  blindness  test.    Clotli,  $4  50 ;  leatber,  $5  50. 

]JIKO  (A.  P.  A)      A   MANUAL  OF  OBSTETRICS.     New  fthird) 
edition.    In  one  12mo.  volame  of  S73  pair««t  with  102  illuttntions. 
Cloth,  $2  25. 

^LEIN  (£)  ELEMENTS  OF  HISTOLOOT.  In  one  pooket-eise 
12mo.  Tolame  of  360  pages,  with  181  engravings.  Cloth,  $1  50. 
See  StiuUnts*  Series  of  Manunlt^  page  14. 

T  AKDI8  (HENB7  G )  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  LABOR.  In  one 
handsome  12mo.  yolnme  of  329  pages,  with  28  illas.     Cloth,  $1  75. 

TABOOHE(B.)    YELLOW  FEVER.  In  two  8to.  vols,  of  1408  pages. 

•"     Cloth.  $7. 

PNEUMONIA.    Inone8vo.vol.of400pag«s.    Cloth,  $3. 

T  AUREHCE  (J.  Z.)  AHD  HOOK  (BOBEBT  G.)     A  HANDT>BOOE 

-^     OF  OPHTHALMIC  SURGERT.    Second  edition,  reWsed  by  Mr. 

Laurence.    In  one  8vo.  vol.  pp.  227,  with  06  illns.    Cloth,  $2  75. 

T  AWSON  (GEOBOE) .  INJURIES  OF  THE  EYE,  ORBIT  AND  EYE- 

LIDS.    From  the  last  English  edition.    In  one  handsome  ootaro 

▼olame  of  404  pages,  with  92  illustrations.    Cloth,  $3  50. 

T  EA  (HEKBY  G.)  SUPERSTITION  AND  FORCE  ;  ESSAYS  ON  THE 

•"  WAGER  OF  LAW,  THE  WAGER  OF  BATTLE,  THE  ORDEAL 

AND  TORTURE.    Third  edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  greatly 

enlarged.   In  one  handsome  royal  12mo.  vol.  pp.  552.   Cloth.  $2  50. 

STUDIES  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY.    The  Riseof  the  Temporal 

Power — Benefit  of  Clergy — Excommunication.    New  edition.    In 
one  handsome  12mo.  vol.  of  605  pp.    Cloth,  $2  50. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  SACERDOTAL  CELIBACY 

IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    Second  edition.    Inonehand- 
some  octavo  volume  of  684  pages.     Cl(>th,  $4  50. 

TEE  rHBHBY)  ON  SYPHILIS.    In  oneSvo  volume  of  246  pages. 

^    Cloth,  $3  25. 

TEHMANN  (C.  G.)  A  MANUAL  OF  CHEMICAL  PHYSIOLOGY. 
In  one  8vo.  vol.  of  827  pages,  with  41  woodcnts.  Cloth,  $2  25. 

TEISHMAN  (WILLIAM).    A  SYSTEM  OF  MIDWIFERY.    Inolud- 
ing  the  Diseases  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State.     Third 
American,  from  the  third  English  edition.    With  additions,  by 
J.  S.  Parry,  M.D.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  740  pages,  with  205 
illustrations.     Cloth,  $4  50 ;  leather,  $5  50  ;   half  Russia,  $6. 

T  VCAS  (CLEMENT).  DISEASES  OF  THE  URETHRA.  Pnparing. 
See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals^  p.  18. 

T  UDLOW  (J.  L.)    A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  UPON  ANAT. 

•"  OMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  SURGERY,  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE, 
OBSTETRICS,  MATERIA  MEDICA,  CHEMISTRY,  PHARMACY 
AND  THERAPEUTICS.  To  which  is  added  a  Medical  Formulary. 
Third  edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  816  pages,  with  3T0 
woodcuts.     Cloth,  $3  25;  leather,  $3  75. 

T  Y0N8  (BOBEBT  D.)  A  TREATISE  ON  FEVEB.  In  one  ocUvo 
volume  of  362  pages.    Cloth,  $2  25. 
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AI8CH  (JOHN  M.)  A  MANUAL  OF  ORGANIC  MATERIA  MED. 
ICA.  New  edition.  In  one  haodsome  12mo.  Tolume  of  526  pftgesi 
with  242  beautifal  illnstrationB.     Cloth,  $3. 

ARSH  (HOWARD).  DISEASES  OF  THE  JOINTS.  In  one  12mo. 
▼olume  of  468  psges,  with  64  illastrations  and  a  colored  plate. 
Cloth,  $2.  Just  nady.  See  Series  of  CliHical  Manuals^  p.  13. 
AT(C.  H.)  MANUALOF  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN.  For  the 
nse  of  Students  and  Practitioners.  In  one  12mo.  Tolame  of  342 
pages.     Cloth,  $1  75. 

IGS  (CHAS.  D.)  ON  THE  NATURE, SIGNS  ANDTRBATMENT 
OF  CHILDBED  FEVER.  In  one  8ro.  vol.  of. 346  pages.  Cloth, $2. 
ILLER  (JAMES).  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth  American, 
from  the  third  Edinburgh  edition.  In  one  large  octavo  volnme  of 
688  pages,  with  240  illustrations.  Cloth,  $3  75. 
LLBB  (JAMES).  THE  PRACTICE  OF  SURGERY.  Fourth 
American,  from  the  last  Edinbnrgh  edition.  In  one  large  octmTO 
volnme  of  682  pages,  with  364  illnstrations.  Cloth.  $3  75. 
TCHELL  (8.  WEIR).  LECTURES  ON  NERVOUS  DISEASES, 
ESPECIALLY  IN  WOMEN.  Second  edition.  In  one  12mo.  vol- 
nme of  288  pages.    Cloth,  $1  75. 

ORRIS  (HENRY).  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 
12mo.,  554  pages,  40  woodcuts,  and  6  colored  plates.^  Cloth,  $2  25. 
See  Series  of  Ciimcal  Manuals,  p.  13. 

ORRIB  (MALCOLM).  SKIN  DISEASES:  Including  their  Deflni- 
tions,  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Prognosis,  Morbid  Anatomy  and 
Treatment.  A  Manual  for  Students  and  Practitioners.  In  one 
12mo.  vol.  of  316  pages,  with  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1  75. 
ITLLER  (J.)  PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY. 
In  one  large  8vo.  vol.  of  023  pages,  with  538  cuts.     Cloth,  $4  50. 

TO-EILL  (JOHN)  AND  SMITH  (FRAK0I8  G.)     A  COMPENDIUM  OF 

^  THE  VARIOUS  BRANCHES  OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE.  In  one 
handsome  12mo.  volume  of  974  pages,  with  374  woodcuts.  Cloth, 
$4 ;  leather,  raised  bands,  $4  75. 

ITSTTLESHIF'S  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE. 
New  (thirdj  edition.  In  one  royal  12mo.  volume  of  about  425  pages, 
with  about  150  illustrations.     In  press, 

la'ORRIS  AND  OLIVER  ON  THE  BYE.  In  one  870.  volume  of  about 
500  pages,  with  illustrations.     Prsparing. 

QWSN  (EDMUND).  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  12mo., 
526  pages,  85  woodcuts,  and  4  colored  plates.  Cloth,  $2.  See  Series 
of  CUnieal  Mantukls,  p.  13. 

pARRISH  (EDWARD).  A  TREATISE  ON  PHARMACY.  With  many 
FormuIsB  and  Prescriptions.  Fifth  edition,  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised  by  Thomas  S.  Wiegand,  Ph.G.  In  one  octavo  volume  of 
1093  pages,  with  257  illustrations.     Cloth;  $5  ;  leather,  $6. 

pARRY  (JOHN  8.)     EXTRA-UTERINE  PREGNANCY,  ITS  CLIN- 

^  ICAL  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS  AND  TREAT- 
MENT.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  272  pages.    Cloth,  $2  50. 

pARVIN  (THS0FHILU6).  A  TREATISE  ON  MIDWIFERY.  In  one 
handsome  8vo.  volnme  of  697  pages,  with  214  engravings  and  a 
colored  plate.    Cloth,  $4  25 ;  leather,  $5  25.     Just  ready. 
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pAVT  (F.  W.)   A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  DIGESTION. 
^     ITS  DISORDERS  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT.    From  the  seeond 

London  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume  of  238  pages.    Cloth,  $2. 
pEFPER  (A.  J.)     FORENSIC  MEDICINE.     In  press.     See  StudetUs' 

Series  of  Manuais^  p.  14. 

SURQICAL  PATH0L0O7.    In  one  12mo.  volnme  of  511  pages. 


with  81  illns.    Cloth.  $2.     See  StudetUs'  Series  of  Manuals,  p.  14. 

piCK  (T.  PICKERING).  FRACTURES  AND  DISLOCATIONS. 
In  one  12mo.  volome  of  530  pages,  with  93  illustrations,  Cioth,  $2. 
See  Series  of  Clinical  Manuals,  p.  13. 

piREIE  (WILLI/kM).  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  SUR 
GERY.    In  one  handsome  octayo  volnme  of  780  pages,  with  316 
illustrations.    Cloth,  $3  75. 

pLAYFAIR  (W.  8.)     A  TREATISE  ON  THE  SCIENCE  AND  PRAC- 

^  TICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.  New  (fourth)  American  from  the  ftfth 
English  edition.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  R.  P.  Harris,  M.D. 
In  one  octavo  Tolnme  of  653  pages,  with  201  woodcuts  and  three 
plates.     Cloth,  $4 ;  leather,  $5 ;  half  Rassia,  raised  bands,  $5  50. 

THE  SYSTEMATIC  TREATMENT  OF  NERVE  PROSTRA- 
TION AND  HYSTERIA.   In  one  l?.mo.  vol.  of  97  pages.  Cloth,  $1. 

pOLITZER  (ADAM).  A  TEXTBOOK  OF  THE  EAR  AND  ITS  DIS- 
EASES.  Translated  at  the  Author's  request  by  James  Patterson 
Cassells,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.  In  one  handbome  octavo  volume  of  800 
pages,  with  257  original  illustrations.    Cloth,  $5  50. 

pCWEE  (HENRY).    HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.     In  one  12mo.  volume 

'''  of  396  pages,  with  47  illustrations.  Cloth,  91  60.  See  Students' 
Series  of  Matinals  page  14. 

pVRDY  ON  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  AND  ALLIED  AFFECTIONS  OF 

^     THE  KIDNEY.   Octavo,  288  pp.,  with  18  handsome  Ulus.   Cloth,  $2. 

t)ALF£  (CHARLES  H.)  CLINICAL  CHEMISTRY.  In  one  ]2mo. 
volume  of  314  pages,  with  16  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1  50.  See 
Student^  Series  of  Manuals,  page  14. 

-p  AM8B0THAM  (FRANCIS  H.)     THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAC 

■"  TICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SORCERY.  Inoneim- 
perial  octavo  volnme  of  640  pages,  with  64  plates, besides  numerous 
woodcuts  in  the  text.    Strongly  bound  inleather,  $7. 

T> EMSEN  (IRA) .  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  New  (third) 
edition.    In  one  12mo.  volume  of  about  240  pages.    Preparing. 

-pEYKOLDS  (J.  RUSSELL).  A  SYSTEM  OF  MEDICINE.  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  Hbnry  Habtsborhb,  M.D.  In  three 
large  8vo.  vols.,  containing  3056  closely  printed  double-columned 
pages,  with  317  illustrations.  Per  volume,  cloth,  $5 ;  leather,  $6i 
very  handsome  half  Russia,  $6  50.     For  sale  by  subscription  only, 

PICHARDSON  (BENJAMIN  W.)  PREVENTIVE  MEDICINE.  In 
one  octavo  vol.  of  729  pp.  Clo  ,  $4 ;  leather,  $5 ;  half  Russia,  $5  50. 

POBERTS  (JOHN  B.)    THE   PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE   OF 

^  SURGERY.  In  one  octavo  volume  of  about  500  pages,  fully  illus- 
trated.    Preparing, 

THE  COMPEND  OF  ANATOMY.    For  use  in  the  Disseetiog 

Room  and  in  preparing  for  Examinations.    In  one  l6mo.  volume  of 
196  pages.    Limp  cloth,  75  cents. 
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pOBEBTS  (WILLIAM).  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  URINARY 
^    AND  RENAL  DISEASES,  INCLUDING  URINARY  DEPOSITS. 

Fourth  AmerioAn,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.    In  one  very 

handsome  Sto.  yoI.  of  609  pnges,  with  81  illuBtrations.  Clotb,  $3  50. 
-pOBEBTSOF  (J.  HcGBBGOR).  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PHYSICS.  In 
'^      one  12mo.  Tolume  of  637  pages,  with  219  il lustrations.    Cloth,  $2  00. 

See  Students*  Series  of  Manuals^  p.  14. 
-pOSS   (JAICE8).      A    HANDBOOK  OF   THE    DISEASES   OF    THB 
^    NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  In  one  handsome  octavo  Tolume  of  720  pages, 

with  184  illustrations.     Cloth,  $4  50  ;  leather,  $5  50. 
OAYAGE   (GEORGE  H.)      INSANITY  AND   ALLIED  NEUROSES, 
^     PRACTICAL  AND  CLINICAL.    In  one  12mo.  yolnme  of  551  pages, 

with  18  typioal  illustrations.     Cloth,  $2  00.     See  Series  of  Clinical 

Manuals,  p.  13. 
aCHAFEB   (EDWABD   A.)     THE   ESSENTIALS  OF  HISTOLOGY, 
^    DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL.     For  the  use  of  Students.    In 

one  hancbome  ootaro  volume  of  240  pages,  with  281  illustrations. 

Cloth,  $2  25. 

qCHMITZ   AND   ZUHFT'B  CLASSICAL  SERIES.    In  royal  18mo. 

^     ADVANCED  LATIN  EXERCISES.    Cloth,  00  cents  ;  half  bound, 

70  cents. 
SALLUST.     Cloth,  60  cents;  half  bound,  70  cents. 
NEPOS.     Cloth,  60  cents;  half  bound,  70  cts. 
VIRQIL.     Cloth,  85  cents;  half  bound,  $1. 
CURTIUS.     Cloth,  80  cents;  half  bound,  90  cents. 

OCHOEDLEB  (FBEBEBICK)  ANDM£DLOCK(HEKBY).  WONDERS 
^  OF  NATURE.  An  elementary  introduction  to  the  Sciences  of 
Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology ,  Botany,  Zool- 
ogy and  Physiology.  In  one  8vo.  vol.,  with  679  illus.  Cloth,  $3. 
SCHBEIBEB  (JOSEPH).  A  MANUAL  OF  TREATMENT  BY  MAS- 
SAGE  AND  METHODICAL  MUSCLE  EXERCISE.  Translated 
by  Walter  Mendelson,  M.D.,  of  New  York.  In  one  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  274  pages,  with  117  fine  engravings.  Cloth,  $2  75. 
Just  ready. 

SEILER  (CARL).  A  HANDBOOK  OP  DIAGNOSIS  AND  TREAT- 
MENT  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  THROAT  AND  NASAL  CAV- 
ITIES. Second  edition.  In  one  very  handsome  12mo.  volume  of 
294  pages,  with  77  illustrations.    Cloth,  $1  75. 

SEBIEB  OF  CLINICAL  MANUALS  A  series  of  authoritative  mono- 
'  graphs  on  important  clinical  subjects,  in  12mo.  volumes  of  about  550 
Snges,  well  illustrated.  The  following  volumes  are  now  ready: 
[arsh  on  Diseases  of  the  Joints  ($2) ;  Morris  on  Surgical  Diseases 
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